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GHLAPT ER. 1 
THE GENESIS OF THE GOSPEL. 
THE four walls and the twelve gates of the 


Seer looked in different directions, but together 
they guarded, and opened into, one City of God. 


So the four Gospels look in different directions; 


each has its own peculiar aspect and inscription; 


_ but together they lead towards, and-unveil, one 


Christ, ‘‘ which is, and which was, and which is 
to come, the Almighty.” They are the succes- 
sive quarterings of the one Light. We call them 
“four” Gospels, though in reality they form but 
one, just as the seven arches of colour weave one 
bow; and that there should be four, and not 
three or five, was the purpose and design of the 
Mind which is above all minds. There are “ di- 
versities of operations”? even in making Testa- 
ments, New or Old; but it is one Spirit who is 
“ over all, and in all;” and back of all diversity 
is a heavenly unity—a unity that is not broken, 
but rather beautified, by the variety of its com- 
ponent parts. 

Turning to the third Gospel, its opening sen- 
tences strike a key-note unlike the tone of the 
other three. Matthew, the Levite Apostle, 
schooled in the receipt of custom—where parley- 
ing and preambling were not allowed—goes to 
his subject with sharp abruptness, beginning his 
story with a “ genesis,” “the book of the genera- 
tion of Jesus Christ.” Mark, too, and John, 
without staying for any prelude, proceed at once 
to their portrayals of the Divine Life, each start- 
ing with the same word “ beginning ’—though 
between the “ beginning” of St. Mark and that 
of St. John there is room for an eternity. St. 
Luke, on the other hand, stays to give to his 
Gospel a somewhat lengthy preface, a kind of 
vestibule, where we become acquainted with the 
presence and personality of the verger, before 
passing within the temple proper. 

It is true the Evangelist does not here inscribe 
his name; it is true that after inserting these 
lines of explanation, he loses sight of himself 
completely, with a ‘sublime repressing of him- 
self” such as John did not know; but that he 
here throws the shadow of himself upon the page 
of Scripture, calling the attention of all people 
and ages to the ‘‘me also,” shows clearly that 
the personal element cannot be eliminated from 
the question of inspiration. Light is the same 
in its nature; it moves only in straight lines; it 
is governed by fixed laws; but in its reflections 
it is infinitely varied, turning to purple; blue, or 
gold, according to the nature of the medium and 
reflecting substance. And what, indeed, is 


beauty, what the harmony of colours, but the 


visible music as the same light plays upon the 
diverse keys? Exactly the same law rules in in- 
spiration. As the Divine Love needed an in- 
¢arnation, an inshrining in human flesh, that the 
Divine Word might be vocal, so the Divine Light 
needs its incarnation too. Indeed, we can scarcely 


_ conceive of any revelation of the Divine Mind 


but as coming through a human mind. It needs 
the human element to analyse and to throw. it 


forward, just as the electric spark needs the dull 
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carbon-point to make it visible. Heaven and 
earth are here, as elsewhere, “threads of the 
same loom,” and if we take out one, even the 
earthly woof of the humanities, we leave only a 
tangle; and if it is true of works of art that “to 
know them we must know the man who pro- 
duced them,” it is equally important, if we would 
know the Scripture, that we have some knowl- 
edge of the scribe. And especially important is 
it here, for there are few books of Scripture on 
which. the writer’s own personality is more 
deeply impressed than on the Gospel of St. Luke. 
The “ me also”’ is only legible in the third verse, 
but we may read it, between the lines, through 
the whole Gospel. 

Concerning the life of St. Luke the facts are 
few. It has been thought by some that he was 
one of the “certain Greeks ’’ who came to Jeru- 
salem to worship; while others, again, suppose 
him to be the nameless one of the two Emmaus 
travellers. But both these suppositions are set 
aside by the fact that the Evangelist carefully 
separates himself from those who were “ eye~ 
witnesses,” which he could not well have done 
had he taken part in those closing scenes of the 
Lord’s life, or had he been honoured with that 
“infallible proof” of the Lord’s resurrection. 
That he was a Gentile is evident; his speech be- 
wrayeth him; for he speaks with a Grecian ac- 
cent, while Greek idioms are sprinkled over his 
pages. Indeed, St. Paul speaks of him as not 
being of the “circumcision” (Col. iv. 11, 14), 
and he himself, in Acts i. 19, speaks of the dwell- 
ers at Jerusalem, and the Aceldama of “ their” 


proper tongue. Tradition, with unanimous 
voice, represents him as a native of Antioch, in 
Syria. 


Responding to the Divine Voice that bids him 
“write,” St. Luke brings to the task new and 
special qualifications. Familiar with the Old 
Testament Scriptures—at least in their Septu- 
agint form, as his many quotations show—inti- 
mately acquainted with the Hebrew faith and 
ritual, he yet brings to his work a mind un- 
warped by its traditions. He knows nothing of 
that narrowness of spirit that Hebraism uncon- 
sciously engendered, with its insulation from the 
great outer world. His mount of vision was not 
Mount Zion, but a new Pisgah, lying outside 
the sacred borders, and showing him “all the 
kingdoms of the world,” as the Divine thought 
of humanity took possession of him. And not 
only so, we must remember that his connection 
with Christianity has been mainly through St. 
Paul, who was the Apostle of the “ uncircum~ 
cision.”” For months, if not for years, he has 
been his close companion, reading his innermost 
thoughts; and so long and so close together have 
they been, their two hearts have learned to beat 
in a perfect synchronism. Besides, we must not 
forget that the Gentile question—their status in 
the new kingdom, and the conditions demanded 
of them—had been the burning question of the 
early Church, and that it was at this same Anti- 
och it had reached its height. It was at Anti- 
och the Apostle Peter had “ dissembled,” so soon 
forgetting the lessons of the Cesarean Pentecost, 
holding himself aloof from the Gentile converts 
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until Paul felt constrained to rebuke him pub- 
licly; and it was to Antioch came the decree of 
the Jerusalem Council, that Magna Charta which 
recognised and enfranchised manhood, giving 
the privileges of the new kingdom to Gentiles, 
without imposing upon them the Judaic an- 
achronism of circumcision. We can therefore 
well understand the bent of St. Luke’s mind and 
the drift of his sympathies; and we may expect 
that his pen—though it is a reed shaken with the 
breath of a higher inspiration—will at the same 
time move in the direction of these sympathies. 
And it is exactly this—its “ gentility,” if we 
may be allowed to give a new accent and a new 
meaning to an old. word—that is a prominent 
feature of the third Gospel. Not, however, that 
St. Luke decries Judaism, or that he denies the 
“advantage” the Jews have; he cannot do this 
without erasing Scripture and silencing history; 
but what he does is to lift up the Son of Man 
in front of their tabernacle of witness. He does 
not level down Judaism; he levels up Christian- 
ity, letting humanity absorb nationality. And 
so the Gospel of St. Luke is the Gospel of the 
world, greeting “all nations, and kindreds, and 
peoples, and tongues ”’ with its “‘ peace on earth.” 
St. Matthew traces the genealogy of Christ back 
to Abraham; St. Luke goes farther back, to the 
fountain-head, where all the divergent streams 
meet and mingle, as he traces the descent to 
Adam, the Son of God. Matthew shows us the 
“wise men,” lost in Jerusalem, and inquiring, 
“Where is He that is born King of the Jews?” 
But St. Luke gives, instead, the “ good tidings ” 
to “all people;”’ and then he repeats the angel 
song, which is the key-note of his Gospel, 
“Glory to God in the highest, goodwill 
toward men.” It is St. Luke only who records 
the first discourse at Nazareth, showing how in 
ancient times, even, the mercy of God flowed out 
towards a Gentile widow and a Gentile leper. 
St. Luke alone mentions the mission of the Sev- 
enty, whose very number was a prophecy of a 
world-wide Gospel, seventy being the recognised 
symbol of the Gentile world, as twelve stood for 
the Hebrew people. St. Luke alone gives us 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, showing that 
all the virtues did not reside in Israel, but that 
there was more of humanity, and so more of 
Divinity, in the compassionate Samaritan than in 
their priest and Levite. St. Luke alone records 
the call of Zaccheus, the Gentile publican, telling 
how Jesus cancelled their laws of heredity, pass- 
ing him up among the sons of Abraham. St. 
Luke alone gives us the twin parables of the lost 
coin and the lost man, showing how Jesus had 
come to seek and to save that which was lost, 
which was humanity, here, and there, and every~ 
where. And so there breathes all through this 
Gospel a catholic spirit, more pronounced than 
in the rest, a spirit whose rhythm and deep 
meaning have been caught in the lines— 


“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea.” 


The only other fact of the Evangelist’s life we 
will here notice is that of his profession; and 
we notice this simply because it enters as a factor 
into his work, reappearing there frequently. He 
was a physician; and from this fact some have 
supposed that he was a freedman, since many of 
the Roman physicians were of that class. But 
this by no means follows. All physicians were 
not freedmen; while the language and style of 
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St. Luke show him to be an educated man, one, 
too, who walked in the upper classes of society. 
Where he speaks natively, as here in the intro- 
duction, he uses a pure Greek, somewhat 
rounded and ornate, in which there is a total 
absence of those rusticisms common in St. Mark. 
That the followed his calling at Troas, where he 


first joined St. Paul, is probable; but that he 


practised it on board one of the large corn-ships 
of the Mediterranean is a pure conjecture, for 
which even his nautical language affords no pre- 
sumption; for one cannot be at sea for a few 
weeks—especially with an observant eye and at- 
tentive ear, as St. Luke’s were—without falling 
naturally into nautical language. One’s speech 
soon tastes of salt. : 
The calling of a physician naturally develops 
certain powers of analysis and synthesis.’ It is 
the art of putting things together. From the 
seen or felt symptoms he traces out the unseen 
cause. Setting down the known qualities, by 
processes of comparison or of elimination he 
finds the unknown quantity, which is the disease, 
its nature, and its seat. And so on the pages of 
the third Gospel we frequently find the shadow 
of the physician. It appears even in his brief 
preface; for as he sits down with ample materials 
before him—on one side the first-hand testimony 
of “ eye-witnesses,’ and on the other the many 
and somewhat garbled narratives of anonymous 
scribes—we see the physician-Evangelist exer- 
cising a judicious selection, and thus compound- 
ing or distilling his pure elixir. Then, too, a 
skilled and educated physician would find easy 
access into the higher circles of society, his very 
calling furnishing him with letters of introduc- 
tion. And so, indeed, we find it. Our physician 
dedicates his Gospel, and also the “ Acts,” to, 
not the “ most excellent,” but the “‘ most noble ” 
Theophilus, giving to him the same title that he 
afterwards gave to Felix and to Festus. Perhaps 
its English equivalent would be “ the honoura- 
ble.” At any rate it shows that this Theophilus 
was no mere myth, a locution for any “ friend 
of God,” but that he was a person of rank and 
influence, possibly a Roman governor. Then, 


too, St. Luke’s mention of certain names omitted — 


by the other Evangelists, such as Chuza and 
Manaen, would suggest that probably he had 
some personal acquaintance with the members of 
Herod’s household. Be this as it may, we rec- 
ognise the ‘‘ physician” in St. Luke’s habits of 
observation, his attention to detail, his fondness 
for grouping together resemblances and con- 
trasts, his fuller reference to miracles of healing, 
and his psychological observations. We find in 
him a student of the humanities. Even in his 
portrayal of the Christ it is the human side of 
the Divine nature that he emphasises; while all 
through his Gospel, his thought of humanity, 
like a wide-reaching sky, overlooks and embraces 
all such earthly distinctions as position, sex, or 
race. 

With.a somewhat high-sounding word “ For- 
asmuch,” which here makes its solitary appear- 
ance in the pages of Scripture—a word, too, 
which, like its English equivalent, is a treble 
compound—the Evangelist calls our attention to 
his work, and states his reasons for undertaking 
it. It is impossible for us to fix either the date 
or the place where this Gospel was written, but 
probably it was some time between A. D, 58-60. 
Now, what was the position of the Church at 
that date, thirty-five years after the Crucifixion? 





- Damascus, 


ote 








= 
_ The fiery tongues of Pentecost had flashed far 


- and wide, and from their heliogram even distant 


nations had read the message of peace and love. 
Philip had witnessed the wonderful revival ia 
“the (a) city of Samaria.” Antioch, Czsarea, 
Lystra, Philippi, Athens, Rome— 
these names indicate, but do not attempt to 
measure, the wide and ever-widening circle of 
_ light. In nearly every town of any size there is 
_ the nucleus of a Church; while Apostles, Evan-~ 
 gelists, and Christian merchants are proclaiming 


_ the new kingdom and the new laws everywhere. 
And since the visits of the Apostles would be 


necessarily brief, it would only be a natural and 
general wish that some permanent record should 
be made of their narratives and teaching. In 
other places, which lay back of the line of Apos- 
ties’ travel, the story would reach them, passed 
from mouth to mouth, with all the additions of 
rumour, and exaggerations of Eastern loquacity. 
It is to these ephemeral Gospels the Evangelist 
now refers; and distinguishing, as he does, the 
“many” from the “ eye-witnesses”’ and ‘“ min- 
isters of the word,” he shows that he does not 
refer to the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark 
—which probably he has not seen—for one was 
an Apostle, and both were “ eye-witnesses.” 
There is no censure implied in these words, nor 
does the expression “taken in hand” in itself 
imply failure; but evidently, to St. Luke’s mind, 
these manifold narratives were incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. They contain some of the truth, 
but not all that the world should know. Some 
are put together by unskilled hands, and some 
have more or less of fable blended with them. 
They need sifting, winnowing, that the chaff may 
be blown away, and the seed tares separated from 
the wheat. Such is the physician’s reason for 
now assuming the role of aii Evangelist. The 
* forasmuch,” before being entered on the pages 
of his Scriptures, had struck upon the Evange- 
list’s soul, setting it vibrating like a bell, and 
moving mind and hand alike in sympathy. 

And so we see how, in ways simple and purely 
natural, Scripture grows. St. Luke was not con- 
scious of any special influence resting upon him. 
He did not pose as an oracle or as the mouth- 
piece of an oracle, though he was all that, and 
vastly more. He does not even know that he is 
doing any great work; and who ever does? A 
generous, unselfish thought takes possession of 
him. He will sacrifice leisure and ease, that he 
may throw forward to others the light that has 
fallen upon his own heart and life. He will be 
a ‘truth-seeker and a light-bearer for others. 
Here, then, we see how a human mind falls into 
gear with the Divine mind, and human thought 
gets into the rhythm and swing of the higher 
thought. Simply natural, purely human, are all 
his processes of reasoning, comparing, and plan- 
ning, and the whole Gospel is but the perfect 

bloom of this seed-thought. But whence came 
this thought? This is the question. Did it not 
grow out of these manifold narratives? and did 
not the narratives themselves grow out of the 
wonderful Life, the Life which was itself but a 
Divine Thought and Word incarnate? And so 
we cannot separate heaven from earth, we cannot 
eliminate the Divine from even our little lives: 
and though St. Luke did not recognise it as such 
-—he was an ordinary man, doing an ordinary 
thing—yet we, standing a few centuries back, 
and seeing how the Church has hidden in her 
ark the omer of manna that he gathered, to be 
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carried on and down till time itself shall be no 
more, we see another Apocalyptic vision, and 
we hear a Voice Divine that commands him 
“write.” When St. Luke wrote, “It seemed 
good to me also,” he doubtless wrote the pro- 
noun small; for it was the “me” of his obscure, 
retiring self; but high above the human thought 
we see the Divine purpose, and as we watch, the 
smaller “me” grows into the ME, which is a 
shadow of the great I AM. And so while the 
“many” treatises, those which were purely hu- 
man, have passed out of sight, buried deep in 
their unknown sepulchres, this Gospel has sur- 
vived and become immortal—immortal because 
God was back of it, and God was in it. 

So in the mind of St. Luke the thought ripens 
into a purpose. Since others “have taken in 
hand” to draw up a narrative concerning those 
matters which have been “ fulfilled among us,” 
he himself will do the same; for has he not a 
special fitness for the task, and peculiar advan- 
tages? He has long been intimately associated 
with those who from the very first were “ eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the Word,” the chosen 
companion of one Apostle, and doubtless owing 
to his visit to Jerusalem and to his prolonged 
residence at Czsarea, personally acquainted with 
the rest. His shall not be a Gospel of surmise 
or of rumour; it shall only contain the record of 
facts—facts which he himself has investigated, 
and for the truth of which he gives his guar- 
antee. The clause ‘ having traced the course of 
all ‘things accurately from the first ’—which is 
a more exact-rendering than that of the Author- 
ised Version, “ having had perfect understanding 
of all things from the very first ’’—shows us the 
keen, searching eye of the physician. He looks 
into things. He distinguishes between the To 
seem and the To be, the actual and the apparent. 
He takes nothing for granted, but proves all 
things. He investigates his facts before he en- 
dorses them, sounding them, as it were, and 
reading not only their outer voice, which may be 
assumed, and so untrue, but with his stethoscope 
of patient research listening for the unconscious 
voices that speak within, and so finding out the 
reality. He himself is committed to nothing. 
He is not anxious to make up a story. Himself 
a searcher after truth, his one concern is to know, 
and then to tell, the truth, naturally, simply, 
with no fictitious adornment or dressing up of his 
own. And having submitted the facts of the 
Divine Life to a close scrutiny, and satisfied 
himself of their absolute truth, and having 
thrown aside the many guesses and fables which 
somehow have woven themselves around the 
wonderful Name, he will write down, in historical 
order as far as may be, thé story, so that his 
friend Theophilus may know the “certainty of 
the things”’ in which he has been “ instructed,” 
or orally catechised, as the word would mean. 

Where, then, it may be asked, is there room 
for inspiration? I[f the genesis of the Gospel is 
so purely human, where is there room for the 
touch of the Divine? Why should the Gospel of 
St. Luke be canonised, incorporated into Holy 
Scripture, while the writings of others are thrown 
back into an Apocrypha, or still farther back into 
oblivion? The very questions will suggest an an- 
swer. That touch of the Divine which we call 
inspiration is not always an equal touch. Now it 
is a pressure from above that is overwhelming. 
The writer is carried out of himself, borne up 
into regions where Sight and Reason in their 
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loftiest flights cannot come, as the prophet fore- 
tells events no human mind could foresee, much 
less describe. In the case of St. Luke there was 
no need for this abnormal pressure, or for these 
prophetic ecstasies. He was to record, for the 
most part, facts of recent occurrence, facts that 
had been witnessed, and could now be attested, 
by persons still living; and a fact is a fact, 
whether it is inspired or no. Inspiration may re- 
cord a fact, while others are omitted, showing 
that this fact has a certain value above others; 
but if it is true, inspiration itself cannot make it 
more true. Nevertheless, there is the touch of 
the Divine even here. What is the meaning of 
this new departure? for it is a new and a wide 
departure. Why does not Thomas write a Gos- 
pel? or Philip, or Paul? Why should the Evan- 
gelist-mantle be carried outside the bounds of the 
sacred land, to be thrown around a Gentile, who 
cannot speak the sacred tongue ‘except with a 
foreign Shibboleth? Ah, we see here the mov- 
ings of the Holy Ghost! selecting the separate 
agents for the separate tasks, and dividing to 
“every man severally as he will.” And not only 
does the Holy Spirit summon him to the work, 
He qualifies him for it, furnishing him with mate- 
rials, and guiding his mind as to what shall be 
omitted and what retained. It is the same Spirit, 
who moved “holy men of old” to speak and 
write the things of God, who now touches the 
mind and heart of the four Evangelists, enabling 
them to give the four versions of the one Story, 
in different language, and with sundry differences 
of detail, but with no contradiction of thought, 
each being, in a sense, the complement of the 
rest, the four quarters making one rounded and 
perfect whole. 

Perhaps at first sight our subject may not seem 
to have any reference to our smaller lives; for 
who of us can be Evangelists or Apostles, in the 
highest meaning of the words? And yet it has, 
if we look into it, a very practical bearing upon 
our lives, even the commonplace, every-day life. 
Whence come our gifts? Who makes these gifts 
to differ? Who gives us the differing taste and 
nature? for we are not consulted as to our na- 
ture any more than as to our nativities. The 
fact is, our ‘“‘ human” is touched by the Divine 
at every point. What are the chequered scenes 
of our lives but the black or the white squares 
to which the Unseen Hand moves us at will? 
Earth’s problem is but Heaven’s purpose. And 
are not we, too, writing scriptures? putting God’s 
thoughts into words and deeds, so that men may 
read them and know them? Verily we are; and 
our writing is for eternity. In the volume of our 
book are no omissions or erasures. Listen, then, 
to the heavenly call. Be obedient to your heav- 
enly vision. Leave mind and heart open to the 
play of the Divine Spirit. Keep self out of sight. 
Delight in God’s will, and do it. So will you 
make your lowlier life another Testament, writ- 
ten over with Gospels and Epistles, and closing 
at last with an Apocalypse. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE MUTE PRIEST. 
LUKE i. 5-25, 57-80. 


AFTER his personal prelude, our Evangelist 
goes on to give in detail the pre-Advent revela- 
tions, so connecting the thread of his narrative 
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with the broken-off thread of the Old Testament. 
His language, however, suddenly changes its 
character and accent; and its frequent Hebraisms 
show plainly that he is no longer giving his own 
words, but that he is simply recording the narra- 
tives as they were told him, possibly by some 
member of the Holy Family. 

“There was in the days of Herod, king of 
Judea.” Even the surface-reader of Scripture 
will observe how little is made in its pages of. 
the time-element. There is a purposed vague- 
ness in’ its chronology, which scarcely accords 
with our Western ideas of accuracy and precision. 
We observe times and seasons. We strike off 
the years with the clang of bells or the hush of 
solemn services. Each day with us is lifted up 
into prominence, having a personality and his- 
tory all its own, and as we write its history, we 
keep it clear of all its to-morrows and yester- 
days. And so the day grows naturally into a 
date, and dates combine into chronologies, 
where everything is sharp, exact. Not so, how- 
ever, was it, or indeed is it, in the Eastern world. 
Time there, if we may speak temporally, was 
of little moment. To that slow-moving and slow- 
thinking world one day was a trifle, something 
atomic; it took a number of them to make an 
appreciable quantity. And so they divided their 
time, in ordinary speech, not minutely as we do, 
but into larger periods, measuring its distances 
by the shadows of their striking events. Why 
is it that we have four Gospels, and in fact a 
whole New Testament, without a date? for it 
cannot possibly be a chance omission. Is the 
time-element so subdued and set back, lest the 
“things temporal” should lead off our minds 
from the “things spiritual and eternal” ? For 
what is time, after all, but a negative quantity? 
an empty space in itself all silent and dead, until 
our thoughts and deeds strike against it and make 
it vocal? Nay, even in the heavenly life we see 
the same losing of the time-element, for we read, 
“There should be time no longer.” Not thar 
it will then disappear, swallowed up in that in- 
finite duration we call eternity. That would 
make heaven a confusion; for to finite minds 
eternity itself must come in measured beats, strik- 
ing, like the waves along the shore, in rhythmic 
intervals. But our time will be no longer. It 
must needs be transfigured, ceasing to be earthly, 
that it may become heavenly in its measurement 
and in its speech. And so in the Bible, which 
is a Divine-human book, written for the ages, 
God has purposely veiled the times, at any rate 
the “days” of earthly reckoning. Even the day 
of our Lord’s birth, and the day of His death, 
our chronologies cannot determine: we measure, 
we guess, but it is randomly, like the blinded 
men of Sodom, who wearied themselves to find 
the door. In Heaven’s reckoning deeds are more 
than days. Time-beats by themselves are only 
broken silences, but put a soul among them, and 
you make songs, anthems, and all kinds of mu- 
sic. “In those days’? may be a common Hebra- 
ism, but may it not be something more? may it 
not be an idiom of celestial speech, the heay- 
enly way of referring to earthly things? At any 
rate we know this, that while Heaven is careful 
to give us the purpose, the promise, and the ful- 
filment, the Divine Spirit does not care to give 
us the exact moment when the promise became 
a realisation. And that it is so shows that it is 
best it should be so. Silence sometimes may be 
better than speech. 
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stamped on all lives, on all worlds. 


But in saying all this we do not say that 
Heaven is unobservant of earthly times and sea- 
sons. They are a part of the Divine order, 
Our days 


and nights keep their alternate step; our seasons 


observe their processional order, singing in an- 
tiphonal responses: while our world, geared in 
with other worlds, strikes off our earthly years 
and days with an absolute precision. So, now 
the time of the Advent has been Divinely chosen 
for whole millenniums unalterably fixed; nor 
have the cries of Israel’s impatient hopes been 
allowed to hurry forward the Divine purpose, so 
making it premature. But why should the Ad- 
vent be so long delayed? In our off-handed 
way of thinking we might have supposed the Re- 
deemer would have come directly after the Fall; 


. and as far as Heaven was concerned, there was 
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no reason why the Incarnation and the Redemp- 
tion should not be effected immediately. The 
Divine Son was even then prepared to lay aside 
His glories, and to become incarnate. He might 
have been born of the Virgin of Eden, as well 
as of the Virgin of Galilee; and even then He 
might have offered unto God that perfect obedi- 
ence by which the “ many are made righteous.” 
Why, then, this strange delay, as the months 
lengthen into years, and the years into centu- 
ries? The Patriarchs come and go, and only see 
the promise “ afar off.” Then come centuries of 
oppression, as Canaan is completely eclipsed by 
the dark shadow of Egypt; then the Exodus, the 
wanderings, the conquest. The judges adminis- 
ter a rough-handed justice; Kings play with their 
little crowns; Prophets rebuke and prophesy, 
telling of the ‘‘ Wonderful” who shall be; but 
still the Messiah delays His coming. Why this 
strange postponement of the world’s hopes, as if 
prophecy dealt with illusions only? We find the 
answer in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians 
(chap. iv. 4). “ The fulness of the time” was not 
yet come. The time was maturing, but was not 
yet ripe. Heaven was long ago prepared for an 
Incarnation, but Earth was not; and had the Ad- 
vent occurred at an earlier stage of the world’s 
history, it would have been an anachronism the 
age would have misunderstood. There must be 
a leading up to God’s gifts, or His blessings 
cease to be blessings. The world must be pre- 
pared for the Christ, or virtually He is no Christ, 
no Saviour to them. The Christ must come into 
the world’s mind as a familiar thought, He must 
come into the world’s heart as a deep-felt need, 
before He can come as the Word Incarnate. 
And when is this “ fulness of the time” ? “In 
the days of Herod, king of Judea.” Such is the 
phrase that now strikes the Divine hour, and 
leads in the dawn of a new dispensation. And 
what dark days were those to the Hebrew people, 
when on the throne of their David sat that Idu-~ 
mean shadow of the dread Cesar! Their land 
swarms with Gentile hordes, and on the soil de- 
voted to Jehovah rise stately, splendid temples, 
dedicated to strange gods. It is one irruption 
of Paganism, as if the Roman Pantheon had 
emptied itself upon the Holy Land. Nay, it 
seemed as if the Hebrew faith itself would be- 
come extinct, strangled by heathen fables, or at 
any rate that she would survive, only the ghost 
of her other self, walking like an apparition, with 
veiled face and sealed lips, amid the scenes of 
her former glories. ‘‘ The days of Herod” were 
the Hebrew midnight, but they give us the 
Bright and Morning Star. And so upon this 
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dial-plate of Scripture the great Herod, with all 
his royalties, is nothing more than the dark, 
empty shadow which marks a Divine hour, “ the 
fulness of the time.” 

Israel’s corporate life began with four centuries 
of silence and oppression, when Egypt gave them 
the doubled task, and Heaven grew strangely 
still, giving them neither voice nor vision. Is it 
but one of the chance repetitions of history that 
Israel’s national life should end, too, with four 
hundred years of silence? for such is the coinci- 
dence, if, indeed, we may not call it something 
more. It is, however, just such a coincidence 
as the Hebrew mind, quick to trace resemblances 
and to discern signs, would grasp firmly and 
eagerly. It would revive their long-deferred and 
dying hopes, overlaying the near future with its 
gold. Possibly it was this. very coincidence that 
now transformed their hope into expectation, 
and set their hearts listening for the advent of 
the Messiah. Did not Moses come when the 
task was doubled? And was not the four hun- 
dred years’ silence broken by the thunders of the 
Exodus, as the I AM, once again asserting Him- 
self, “sent redemption to His people”? ? And 
SO, counting back their silent years since Heav- 
en’s last voice came to them through their 
prophet Malachi, they caught in its very silences 
a sound of hope, the footfall of the forerunner, 
and the voice of the coming Lord. But where, 
and how, shall the long silence be broken? We 
must go for our answer—and here, again, we 
see a correspondence between the new Exodus 
and the old—to the tribe of Levi, and to the 
house of Amram and Jochebed. 

Residing in one of the priestly cities of the 
hill-country of Judzea—though not in Hebron, as 
is commonly supposed, for it is most unlikely 
that a name so familiar and sacred in the Old 
Testament would here be omitted yn the New— 
was ‘‘a certain priest named Zacharias.” Him- 
self a descendant of Aaron, his wife, too, was of 
the same lineage; and besides being “of the 
daughters of Aaron,” she bore the name of their 
ancestral mother, “ Elisabeth.” Like Abraham 
and Sarah, they were both well advanced in 
years, and childless. But if they were not al- 
lowed to have any lien upon posterity, throw- 
ing themselves forward into future generations, 
they made up the lack of earthly relationships 
by cultivating the heavenly. Forbidden, as they 
thought, to: look forward down the lines of 
earthly hopes, they could and did look heaven- 
ward; for we read that they were both “ right- 
eous ’—a word implying a Mosaic perfection— 
“walking in all the commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless.’”’ We may not be 
able, perhaps, to give the precise distinction be- 
tween “commandments” and “ ordinances,” for 
they were sometimes used interchangeably; but 
if, as the general use of the words allows us, 
we refer the “commandments” to the moral, 
and the “‘ ordinances” to the ceremonial law, we 
see how wide is the ground they cover, embrac~ 
ing, as they do, the ae. whole duty of man.’ 
Rarely, if ever, do.the ScHprare’ speak in such 
ee terms; and that they should here be 
applied to Zacharias and Elisabeth shows that 
they were advanced in saintliness, as well as in 
years. Possibly St. Luke had another object in 
view in giving us the portraits of these two pre- 
Advent Christians, completing in the next chap- 
ter the quarternion, by his mention of Simeon 
and Anna. It is somewhat strange, to say the 
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least, that the Gentile Evangelist should be the 
one to give us this remarkable group—the four 
aged Templars, who, “when” it was yet dark, 
rose’to chant their matins and to anticipate the 
dawn. Whether the Evangelist intended it or 
not, his narrative salutes the Old, while it heralds 
the New dispensation, paying to that Old a high 
though unconscious tribute. It shows us that 
Hebraism was not yet dead; for if on its central 
stem, within the limited area of its Temple courts, 
such a cluster of beautiful lives could be found, 
who will tell the harvest of its outlying branches? 
Judaism was not altogether a piece of mechanism, 
elaborate and exact, with a soulless, metallic 
click of rites and ceremonies. It was an organ- 
ism, living and sentient. It had nerves and blood. 
Possessed of a heart itself, it touched the hearts 
of its children. It gave them aspirations and in- 
spirations without number; and even its shadows 
were the interpreters, as they were the creations, 
of the heavenly light. And if now it is doomed 
to pass away, outdated and superseded, it is not 
because it is bad, worthless; for it was a Divine 
conception, the “ good” thing, preparing for and 
proclaiming God’s “ better thing.” Judaism was 
the ‘ glorious angel, keeping the gates of light; ”’ 
and now, behold, she swings back the gates, wel- 
comes the Morning, and herself then disappears. 

It is the autumn service for the course of Abia 
—which is the eighth of the twenty-four courses 
into which the priesthood was divided—and 
Zacharias proceeds to Jerusalem to perform 
whatever part of the service the lot may assign 
to him. It is probably the evening of the Sab- 
bath—the presence of.the multitude would almost 
imply that—and this evening the lot gives to 
Zacharias the coveted distinction—which could 
only come once in a lifetime—of burning incense 
in the Holy Place. At a given signal, between 
the slaying aml the offering of the lamb, Zacha- 
rias, barefooted and robed in white, passes up the 
steps, accompanied by two assistants, one bearing 
a golden censer containing half a pound of the 
sweet-smelling incense, the other bearing a 
golden vessel of burning coals taken from the 
altar. Slowly and reverently they pass within 
the Holy Place, which none but Levites are per- 
mitted to enter; and having arranged the incense, 
and spread the live coals upon the altar, the as- 
sistants retire, leaving Zacharias alone—alone in 
the dim light of the seven-branched candlestick, 
alone beside that veil he may not uplift, and 
which hides from his sight the Holy of Hollies, 
where God dwells “in the thick darkness.” Such 
is the place, and such the supreme moment, when 
Heaven breaks the silence of four hundred years. 

It is no concern of ours to explain the phe- 
nomenon that followed, or to tone down its su- 
pernatural elements. Given an Incarnation, and 
then the supernatural becomes not only probable, 
but necessary. Indeed, we could not well con- 
ceive of any new revelation without it; and in- 
stead of its being a weakness, a blemish on the 
page of Scripture, it is rather a proof of its heav- 
enliness, a hall-mark that stamps its Divinity. 
Nor is there any need, believing as we do in the 
existence of intelligences other and higher than 
ourselves, that we apologise for the appearance 
of angels, here and elsewhere, in the story; such 
deference to Sadducean doubts is not required. 

Suddenly, as Zacharias stands with uplifted 
hands, joining in the prayers offered by the si- 
lent “ multitude” without, an angel appears. 
He stands on the “ right side of the altar of in- 
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cense,” half-veiled by the fragrant: smoke, which 
curling upwards, filled the place. No wonder 
that the lone priest is filled with “ fear,” and that 
he is “ troubled ’’—a word implying an outward 
tremor, as if the very body shook with the un- 
wonted agitation of the soul. The angel does 
not at first announce his name, but seeks rather 
to calm the heart of the priest, stilling its tumult 
with a “ Fear not,” as Jesus stilled the waters 
with His * Peace.” Then he makes known his 
message, speaking in language most homely and 
most human: “ Thy prayer is heard.’’ Perhaps 
a more exact rendering would be, “ Thy request 
was granted,” for the substantive implies a spe- 
cific prayer, while the verb indicates a “ hear- 
ing” that becomes an “assenting.” What the 
prayer was we may gather from the angel’s 
words; for the whole message, both in its prom- 
ise and its prophecy, is but an amplification of its 
first clause. To the Jew, childlessness was the 
worst of all bereavements. It implied, at least 
they thought so, the Divine displeasure; while 
it effectually cut them off from any personal 
share in those cherished Messianic hopes. To 
the Hebrew heart the message, ‘‘ Unto you a 
son is born,” was the music of a lower Gospel. 
It marked an epoch in their life-history; it 
brought the fulfilment of their desires, and a 
wealth of added dignities. And Zacharias had 
prayed, earnestly and long, that a son might be 
born to them; but the bright hope, with the 
years, had grown distant and dim, until at last it 
had dropped down beyond the horizon of their 
thoughts, and become an impossibility. But 
those prayers were heard, yea, and granted, too, 
in the Divine purpose; and if the answer has 
been delayed, it was that it might come freighted 
with a larger blessing. 

But in saying that this was the specific prayer 
of Zacharias we do not wish to disparage his 
motives, confining his thoughts and aspirations 
within a circle so narrow and selfish. This lesser 
hope of offspring, like a satellite, revolved around 
the larger hope of a Messiah, and indeed grew 
out of it. It drew all its brightness and all its 
beauty from that larger hope, the hope that 
lighted up the dark Hebrew sky with the auroras 
of a new and fadeless dawn. When mariners 
“take the sun,” as they call it, reading from its 
disc their longitudes, they bring it down to their 
horizon-level. They get the higher in the lower 
vision, and the real direction of their looks is 
not the apparent direction. And if Zacharias’ 
thoughts and prayers seem to have an earthward 
drift, his soul looks higher than his speech; and 
if he looks along the horizon-level of earthly 
hopes, it is that he may read the heavenly prom- 
ise. It is not a son that he is looking for, but 
the Son, the ‘“‘ Seed” in whom “all the families 
of the earth shall be blessed.” And so, when 
the silent tongue regains its powers of speech, 
it gives its first and highest doxologies for that 
other Child, who is Himself the promised “ re- 
demption ” and a “horn of salvation; ” his own 
child he sets back, far back in the shadow (or 
rather the light) of Him whom he calls the 
‘Lord.’ It is the near realisation of both these 
hopes that the angel now announces. 

A son shall be born to them, even in their ad- 
vanced years, and they shall call his name 
* John,” which means ‘“ The Lord is gracious.” 
“Many will rejoice with them at his birth,” for 
that birth will be fhe awakening of new hopes, 
the first hour of a new day. ‘ Great in the sight 
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_ of the Lord,” he must be a Nazarite, abstaining 
wholly from “ wine and strong drink ’—the two 
Greek words including all intoxicants, however 
made. “Filled with the Holy Ghost from his 


_ mother’s womb”—that original bias or pro- 


‘pensity to evil, if not obliterated, yet more than 
neutralised—he shall be the Elijah (in spirit and 
in power) of Malachi’s prophecy, turning many 
of Israel’s children “to the Lord their God.” 
“Going before Him”—and the antecedent of 


“Him” must be “the Lord their God” of the 
_ preceding verse, so early is the purple of Divinity 


thrown around the Christ—he “shall turn the 
hearts of fathers to their children,” restoring 
peace and order to domestic life; and the “ dis- 
obedient” he shall incline “to walk in the wis- 
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_ dom of the just” (R. V.), bringing back the feet 


ee 


that have erred and slipped to “the paths of up- 
rightness,” which are the ‘‘ ways of wisdom.” 
In short, he shall be the herald, making ready a 
people prepared for the Lord, running before the 
Royal chariot, proclaiming the coming One, and 
preparing His way, then leaving his own little 
footprints to disappear, thrown up in the chariot- 
oo of Him who was greater and mightier than 

e. 

We can easily understand, even if we may 
not apologise for, the incredulity of Zacharias. 
There are crises in our life when, under pro- 
found emotion, Reason herself seems bewildered, 
and Faith loses her steadiness of vision. The 
storm of feeling throws the reflective powers into 
confusion, and thought becomes blurred and in- 
distinct, and speech incoherent and wild. And 
such a crisis was it now, but intensified to the 
mind of Zacharias by all these additions of the 
supernatural. The vision, with its accessories of 
place and time, the message, so startling, even 
though so welcome, must necessarily produce a 
strange perturbation of soul; and what surprise 
need there be that when the priest does speak 
it is in the lisping accents of unbelief? Could 
it well have been otherwise? Peter “ wist not 
that it was true which was done by the angel, 
but thought he saw a vision;” and though 
Zacharias has none of these doubts of unreality 
—it is to him no dream of the moment’s ecstasy— 
still he is not yet aware of the rank and dignity 
of his angel-visitant, while he is perplexed at 
the message, which so directly contravenes both 
reason and experience. He does not doubt the 
Divine power, let it be observed, but he does seek 
for a sign that the angel speaks with Divine au- 
thority. ‘‘ Whereby shall I know this?” he asks, 
reminding us by his question of Jacob’s “ Tell 
me thy name.” The angel replies, in substance, 
“You ask whereby you may know this; that is, 
you wish to know by whose authority I declare 
this message to you. Well, I am Gabriel, that 
stand in the presence of God; and I was sent to 
speak unto you, and to bring you these good 
tidings. And since you ask for a sign, an en- 
dorsement of my message, you shall have one. I 
put the seal of silence upon your lips, and you 
shall not be able to speak until the day when 
these things shall come tO pass, because you be- 
lieved not my words.” Then the vision ends; 
Gabriel returns to the songs and anthems of the 
skies, leaving Zacharias to carry, in awful still- 
ness of soul, this néw “ secret of the Lord.” 

This infliction of dumbness upon Zacharias has 
generally been regarded as a rebuke and punish- 
ment for his unbelief; but if we refer to the 
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parallel cases of Abraham and of Gideon, such 
is not Heaven’s wonted answer to the request for 
a sign. We must understand it rather as the 
proof Zacharias sought, something at once super- 
natural and significant, that. should help his 
stumbling faith. Such a sign, and a most ef- 
fective one, it was. Unlike Gideon’s dew, that 
would soon. evaporate, leaving nothing but a 
memory, this was ever present, ever felt, at least 
until faith was exchanged for sight. Nor was it 
dumbness simply, for the word (ver. 22) ren- 
dered “speechless’”’ implies inability to hear as 
well as inability to speak; and this, coupled with 
the fact mentioned in ver. 62, that “ they made 
signs to him ”—which they would scarcely ‘have 
done could he have heard their voices—com- 
pels us to suppose that Zacharias had suddenly 
become deaf as well as dumb. Heaven put the 
seal of silence upon his lips and ears, that so its 
own voice might be more cléar and loud; and 
so the profound silences of Zacharias’ soul were 
but the blank spaces on which Heaven’s sweet 
music was written. 

How long the interview with the angel lasted 
we cannot tell. It must, however, have been 
brief; for at a given signal, the stroke of the 
Magrephah, the attendant priest would re-enter 
the Holy Place, to light the two lamps that had 
been left unlighted. And here we must look 
for the “tarrying” that so perplexed the multi- 
tude, who were waiting outside, in silence, for the 
benediction of the incensing priest. Re-entering 
the Holy Place, the attendant finds Zacharias 
smitten as by a sudden paralysis—speechless, 
deaf, and overcome by emotion. What wonder 
that the strange excitement makes them oblivious 
of time, and, for the moment, all-forgetful of 
their Temple duties! The priests are in their 
places, grouped together on the steps leading 
up to the Holy Place; the sacrificing priest has 
ascended the great brazen altar, ready to cast 
the pieces of the slain lamb upon the sacred fire; 
the Levites stand ready with their trumpets and 
their psalms—all waiting for the priests who 
linger so long in the Holy Place. At length 
they appear, taking up their position on the top 
of the steps, above the rows of priests, and above 
the silent multitude. But Zacharias cannot pro- 
nounce the usual benediction to-day. The “ Je- 
hovah bless thee and keep thee” is unsaid; the 
priest can only “ beckon” to them, perhaps lay- 
ing his finger on the silent lips, and then point- 
to the silent heavens—to them indeed silent, but 
to himself all vocal now. 

And so the mute priest, after the days of his 
ministration are completed, returns to his home 
in the hill-country, to wait the fulfilment of the 
promises, and out of his deep silences to weave 
a song that should be immortal; for the “‘ Bene- 
dictus,” whose music girdles the world to-day, 
before it struck upon the world’s ear and heart, 
through those quiet months, filled the 
hushed temple of his soul, lifting up the priest 
and the prophet among the poets, and passing 
down the name of Zacharias as one of the first 
sweet singers of the new Israel. 

And so the Old meets, and merges into the 
New; and at the marriage it is the speaking 
hands -of the mute priest that join together the 
two Dispensations, as each gives itself to the 
other, never more to be put asunder, but to be 
“no longer twain, but one,’’ one Purpose, one 
Plan, one Divine Thought, one Divine Word. 
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CHAPTERS IIT 
THE GOSPEL PSALMS. 


UNLIKE modern church-builders, St. Luke sets 
his chancel by the porch. No sooner have we 
passed through the vestibule of his Gospel than 
we find ourselves within a circle of harmonies. 
On the one side are Zacharias and Simeon, the 
one chanting his “ Benedictus,” and the other his 
“Nunc Dimittis.” Facing them, as if in anti- 
phon, are Elisabeth and Mary, the one singing 
her “‘ Beatitude,” and the other her ‘“ Magnif- 
icat ?; while overhead, in the frescoed and star- 
lighted sky, are vast multitudes of the heavenly 
host, enriching the Advent music with. their 
“Glorias.” What means this grand irruption of 
song? and why is St. Luke, the Gentile Evan- 
gelist, the only one who repeats to us these He- 
brew psalms? At first it would seem as if their 
natural place would be as a prelude to St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, which is the Gospel of the 
Hebrews. But strangely enough, St. Matthew 
passes them by in silence, just as he omits the 
two angelic visions. St. Matthew is evidently 
intent on one thing. Beginning a New Testa- 
ment, as he is, he seems especially anxious that 
there shall be no rent or even seam between 
the Old and the New; and so, in his first pages, 
after giving us the genealogy, running the line 
of descent up to Abraham, he laces up the 
threads of his narrative with the broken-off 
threads of the old prophecies, so that the written 
Word may be a vestment of the Incarnate Word, 
which shall be ‘“‘ without seam, woven from the 
top throughout.” And so really the Advent 
hymns would not have suited St. Matthew’s pur- 
pose. Their ring would not have been in accord 
with the tone of his story; and had we found 
them in his first chapters, we should have in- 
stinctively have felt that they were out of place, 
oe we saw a rose blossoming on a widespread 
oak. 

St. Luke, however, is portraying the Son of 
Man. Coming to redeem humanity, he shows 
how He was first born into that humanity, mak- 
ing His advent in a purely human fashion. And 
so the two conceptions form a fit beginning for 
his Gospel; while over the Divine Birth and 
Childhood he lingers reverently and long, pay- 
ing it, however, only the homage Heaven had 
paid it before. Then, too, was there not a touch 
of poetry about our Evangelist? Tradition has 
been almost unanimous in saying that he was a 
painter; and certainly in the grouping of his 
figures, and his careful play upon the lights and 
shadows, we can discover traces of his artistic 
skill, in word-painting at any rate. His was evi- 
dently a soul attuned to harmonies, quick to dis- 
cern any accordant or discordant strains. Nor 
must we forget that St. Luke’s mind is open to 
certain occult influences, whose presence we may 
indeed detect, but whose power we are not able 
to gauge. As we have already seen, it was the 
manifold narratives of anonymous writers that 
first moved him to take up the pen of the his- 
torian; and to those narratives we doubtless owe 
something of the peculiar cast and colouring of 
St. Luke’s story. It is with the Nativity that 
tradition would be most likely to take liberties. 
The facts of the Advent, strange enough in 
themselves, would at the hands of rumour un- 
dergo a process of developing, like the magni- 
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fied and somewhat grotesque shadows of himself 
the traveller casts on Alpine mists. It was 
doubtless owing to these enlargements and dis-~ 
tortions of tradition that St. Luke was led to 
speak of the-Advent so fully, going into the 
minutiz of detail, and inserting, as is probable, 
from the Hebrew tone of these first two chap~ 
ters, the account as given orally, or written, by 
some members of the Holy Family. " 

It must be admitted that to some inquiring and 
honest minds these Advent psalms have been a 
difficulty, an enigma, if not a stumbling-block. 
As the bells that summon to worship half- 
deafen the ear of the worshipper on a too near 
approach, or they become merely a confused and 
unmeaning noise if he climbs up into the belfry 
and watches the swing of their brazen lips, so 
this burst of music in our third Gospel has been 
too loud for certain sensitive ears. It has shaken 
somewhat the foundations of their faith. They 
think it gives an unreality, a certain mythical 
flavour, to the story, that these four pious people, 
who have always led a quiet, prosaic kind of life, 
should now suddenly break out into impromptu 
songs, and when these are ended lapse again into 
complete silence, like the century plant, which 
throws out a solitary blossom in the course of a 
hundred years. And so they come to regard 
these Hebrew psalms as an interpolation, an 
afterthought, thrown into the story for effect. 
But let us not forget that we are dealing now 
with the Eastern mind, which is naturally viva- 
cious, imaginative, and highly poetical. Even our 
colder tongue, in. this glacial period of nine- 
teenth-century civilisation, is full of poetry. The 
language of common every-day life—to fhose 
who have ears to hear—is full of tropes, meta~ 
phors, and parables. Take up the commonest 
words of daily speech, and put them to your 
ear, and they will sing like shells from the sea, 
There are whole poems in them—epics, idylls, 
of every sort; and let our colder speech get 
among the sweet influences of religion, and like 
the iceberg adrift in the Gulf Stream, it loses 
its rigidity and frigidity at once, melting in 
liquid, rhythmic measures, throwing itself away 
in hymns and jubilates. The fact is, the world 
is full of music. As the Sage of Chelsea said, 
“See deep enough, and you see musically, the 
heart of Nature being everywhere music if you 
can only reach it.” And it is so. You can 
touch nothing but there are harmonies slumber~ 
ing within it, or itself is a stray note of some 
grander song. Dead wood from the forest, dead 
ore from the mine, dead tusks of the beast—these 
are the “ base things”’ that strike our music; and 
only put a mind within them, and a living soul 
with a living touch before them, and you have 
songs and anthems without number. 

But to Eastern minds poetry was a sort of 
native language. Its inspiration was in the air. 
Their ordinary speech was ornate and efflores- 
cent, throwing itself out in simile and hyperbole. 
It only needed some small excitement, and they 
fell naturally into the couplet form of utterance. 
Even to-day the children swing under the mul- 
berry-trees to songs and choruses; hucksters ex~ 
tol their wares in measured verse; and the 
Bethany fruit-girl sings in the market, “ O lady, 
take of our fruit, without money and without 
price: it is yours; take all that you will”! And 
so it need not surprise us, much less trouble us, 
that Simeon and Elisabeth, Zacharias and Mary, 
should each speak in measured cadences. Their 
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into the Temple;’ 


of the poet’s creations. 


“speech blossomed with flowers of rhetoric, just 


as naturally as their hills were ablaze with daisies 


-and anemones. Besides, they were now under 
the direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit. We 
read, “Elisabeth was filled with the Holy 
Ghost;” and again, Zacharias was “ filled with 
the Holy Ghost;”’ Simeon “came in the Spirit 
nto | ’ while Mary now seemed to 
live in one conscious, constant inspiration. It 
is said that “a poet is born, not made;” and if 
he be not thus “free-born” no “ great sum,” 
either of gold or toil, will ever pass him up 
within the favoured circle. And the same is true 
Sacred hymns are not 
the product of the unaided intellect. They do 
not come at the bidding of any human will. 
They are inspirations. There is the overshad- 
-owing of the Holy Spirit in their conception. 
The human mind, heart, and lips are but, the 
instrument, a kind of Aolian lyre, played upon 
by the. Higher Breath, which comes and goes— 
how, the singer himself can never tell; for 


“In the song 
The singer has been lost.” 


It was when “ filled with the Spirit” that Bezaleel 
put into his gold and silver the thoughts of God; 
it was when the Spirit of God came upon him 
that Balaam took up his parable, putting into 
stately numbers Israel’s forward march and end- 
less victories. And so the sacred psalm is the 
highest type of inspiration; it is a voice from no 
earthly Parnassus, but from the Mount of God 
itselfi—the nearest approach to the celestial har- 
monies, the harmonies of that city whose very 
walls are poetry, and whose gates are praise. 

And so, after all, it was but fitting and per- 
fectly natural that the Gospel that Heaven had 
been so long. time preparing should break upon 
the world amid the harmonies of music. In- 
stead of apologising for its presence, as if it were 
but an interlude improvised for the occasion, 
we should have noted and mourned its absence, 
as when one mourns for “the sound of a voice 
that is still.” When the ark of God was brought 
up from Baale Judah it was encircled with one 
wide wreath of music, a travelling orchestra of 
harps and psalteries, castanets and cymbals; and 
as now that Ark of all the promises is borne 
across from the Old to the New Dispensation, 
as the promise becomes a fulfilment, and the 
hope a realisation, shall there not be the voice 
of song and gladness? Our sense of the fitness 
of things expects it; Heaven’s law of the har- 
monies demands it; and had there not been this 
burst of praise and song, we should have listened 
for the very stones to cry out, rebuking the 
strange silence. But the voice was not silent. 
The singers were there, in their places; and they 
sang, not because they would, but because they 
must. A heavenly pressure, a sweet constraint, 
was upon them. If Wealth lays down her tribute 
of gold, with frankincense and myrrh, Poetry 
weaves for the Holy Child her beautiful songs, 
and crowns Him with her fadeless amaranth; and 
so around the earthly cradle of the Lord, as 
around His heavenly throne, we have angelic 
songs, and “the voice of harpers, harping with 
their harps.” 

Turning now to the four Gospel-psalmists— 
not, however, to analyse, but to listen to their 
song—we meet first with Elisabeth. This aged 
daughter of Aaron, and wife of Zacharias, as we 
have seen, resided somewhere in the hill-country 
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of Judea, in their quiet, childless home. Right- 
eous, blameless, and devout, religion to her was 
no mere form; it was her life. The Temple serv- 
ices, with which she was closely associated, were 
to her no cold clatter of dead rites; they were 
realities, full of life and full of music, as her 
heart had caught their deeper meaning. But the 
Temple, while it attracted her thoughts and 
hopes, did not enclose them; its songs and serv- 
ices were to her but so many needles, swinging 
round on their marble pivot, and pointing be- 
yond to the Living God, the God who dwelt not 
in temples made with hands, but who, then as 
now, inhabits the purified temple of the heart. 
Long past the time when motherly hopes were 
possible, the fretting had subsided, and her spirit 
had become, first acquiescent, then quiescent, 
But these hopes had been miraculously rekindled, 
as she slowly read the vision of the Temple from 
the writing-table of her dumb husband. The 
shadow of her dial had gone backward; and in- 
stead of its being evening, with gathering shad- 
ows and ever-lessening light, she found herself 
back in the glow of the morning, her whole life 
lifted to a higher level. She was to be the 
mother, if not of the Christ, yet of His fore- 
runner. And so the Christ was near at hand, this 
was certain, and she had the secret prophecy and 
promise of His advent. And Elisabeth finds. her- 
self exalted—borne up, as it were, into Paradise, 
among visions and such swells of hosannas that 
she cannot utter them; they are too sweet and 
too deep for her shallow words. Was it not 
this, the storm of inward commotion, that drove 
her to hide herself for the five months? Heaven 
has come so near to her, such thoughts and 
visions fill her mind, that she cannot bear the 
intrusions and jars of earthly speech; and Elisa- 
beth passes into.a voluntary seclusion and silence, 
keeping strange company with the dumb and 
deaf Zacharias. 

At length the silence is broken by the unex- 
pected appearance of her Nazareth relative. 
Mary, fresh from her hasty journey, “entered 
into the house of Zacharias and saluted Elisa- 
beth.” It is a singular expression, and evidently 
denotes that the visit of the Virgin was altogether 
unlooked for. There is no going out to meet 
the expected guest, as was common in Eastern 
hospitalities; there was even no welcome by the 
gate; but like an apparition, Mary passes within, 
and salutes the surprised Elisabeth, who returns 
the salutation, not, however, in any of the pre. 
scribed forms, but in a benediction of measured 
verse :— 


“ Blessed art thou among women, 
And blessed is the fruit of thy womb! 
And whence is this to me, 
That the mother of my Lord should come unto me? | 
For, behold, when the voice of thy salutation came into 
mine ears i 
The babe leaped in my womb for joy. 
And blessed is she that believed, 
For there shall be a fulfilment of the things which have 
been spoken to her from the Lord.” 


The whole canticle—and it is Hebrew poetry, as 
its parallelisms and strophes plainly show—is 
one apostrophe to the Virgin. Striking the key- 
note in its ‘Blessed art thou,’ the “thou” 
moves on, distinct and clear, amid all variations, 
to the end, reaching its climax in its central 
phrase, ‘‘ The mother of my Lord.” As one hails 
the morning star, not so much for its own light 
as for its promise of the greater light, the day- 
spring that is behind it, so Elisabeth salutes the 
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morning star of the new dawn, at the same time 
paying homage to the Sun, whose near approach 
the star heralds. And why is Mary so blessed 
among women? Why should Elisabeth, forget- 
ting the dignity of years, bow so deferentially 
before her youthful relative, crowning her with 
a song? Who has informed her of the later 
revelation at Nazareth? It is not necessary to 
suppose that Elisabeth, in her seclusion, had re- 
ceived any corroborative vision, or even that she 
had been supernaturally enlightened. Had she 
not the message the angel delivered to Zacha, 
rias? and was not that enough? Her son was to 
be the Christ’s forerunner, going, as the angel 
said, before the face of “the Lord.’ Three 
times had the angel designated the Coming One 
as “the Lord,” and this was the word she had 
carried with her into her seclusion. What it 
meant she did not fully understand; but she knew 
this, that it was He of whom Moses and the 
prophets had written, the Shiloh, the Wonderful; 
and as she put together the detached Scriptures, 
adding, doubtless, some guesses of her own, the 
Christ grew as a conception of her mind and 
the desire of her heart into such colossal pro- 
portions that even her own offspring was dwarfed 
in comparison, and the thoughts of her own ma- 
ternity became, in the rush of greater thoughts, 
only as the stray eddies of the stream. That 
such was the drift of her thoughts during the 
five quiet months is evident; for now, taught of 
the Holy Ghost that her kinswoman is to be 
the mother of the expected One, she greets the 
unborn Christ with her lesser “ Benedictus.” 
Like the old painters, she puts her aureole of 
song around the mother’s head, but it is easy to 
see that the mother’s honours are but the far-off 
reflections from the Child. Is Mary blessed 
among women? it is not because of any wealth 
of native grace, but because of the fruit of her 
womb. Does Elisabeth throw herself right back 
in the shade, asking almost abjectly, “‘ Whence 
is this to me?” it is because, like the centurion, 
she feels herself unworthy that even the unborn 
“Lord” should come under her roof. And so, 
while this song is really an ode to the Virgin, it 
is virtually Elisabeth’s salute of the Christ who 
is to be, a salute in which, her own offspring 
takes part, for she speaks of his “leaping” in 
her womb, as if he were a participant in her 
joy, interpreting its movements as a sort of 
“Hail, Master!” The canticle thus becomes in- 
vested with a higher significance. Its words say 
much, but suggest more. It carries our thought 
out from the seen to the unseen, from the mother 
to the Holy Child, and Elisabeth’s song thus be- 
comes the earliest “‘Hosannah to the Son of 
David,” the first prelude to the unceasing an- 
thems that are to follow. 

It will be observed that in the last line the 
song drops out of the first and the second per- 
sonals into the third. It is no longer the fre- 
quent +. thy; cn, thow,” my, ebit she: 
“Happy is she that believed.” Why is this 
change? Why does she not end as she began— 
“ Happy art thou who hast believed”? Simply 
because she is no longer speaking of Mary alone. 
She puts herself as well within this beatitude, 
and at the same time states a general law, how 
faith ripens into a harvest of blessedness. The 
last line thus becomes the “ Amen” of the song. 
It reaches up among the eternal “ Verilies,” and 
sets them ringing. It speaks of the Divine faith- 
fulness, out of which and within which human 


faith grows as an acorn within its cup. And w 
could have better right to sing of the blesse 
ness of faith, and to introduce this New Tes! 
ment grace—not unknown in the Old Tes 
ment, but-unnamed—as she who was herself su 
an exemplification of her theme? How calm 
her own heart reposed on the Divine wor 
How before her far-seeing and foreseeing visi 
valleys were exalted, mountains and hills ma 
low, that the way of the Lord might appez 
Elisabeth sees the unseen Christ, lays before Hi 
the tribute of her song, the treasures of her affe 
tion and devotion; even before the Magi h 
saluted the Child-King, Elisabeth’s heart h 
gone out to meet Him with her hosannas, a1 
her lips had greeted Him “* My Lord.” Elis 
beth is thus the first singer of the New D: 
pensation; and though her song is more a bi 
of poetry than the ripe, blossomed flower, e 
folding rather than unfolding its hidden beautic 
it pours out a fragrance sweeter than spikena 
on the feet of the Coming One, while it thro 
around Him the purple of new royalties. 

Turning now to the song of Mary, our “ Ma 
nificat,” we come to poetry of a higher orde 
Elisabeth’s introit was evidently spoken und 
intense feeling; it was the music of the storr 
for “she lifted up her voice with a loud cry 
Mary’s song, on the other hand, is calm, t 
hymn of the “ quiet resting-place.” There is 1 
unnatural excitement now, no inward perturb 
tion, half mental and half physical. Mary w 
perfectly self-possessed, as if the spell of son 
Divine ‘‘ peace” were upon her soul; and 
Elisabeth’s “loud cry” ceased, Mary “ said ”. 
so it reads—her response. But if the voice w 
lower, the thought was higher, more majestic 
its sweep. Elisabeth’s song was on the low 
heights. ‘‘ The mother of my Lord,” this was i 
starting-place, and the centre around which i 
circles were described; and though its wings be 
now and again against the infinities, it does ni 
attempt to explore them, but returns timidly 1 
its nest. But Elisabeth’s loftiest reach is Mary 
starting-point; her song begins where the son 
of Elisabeth ends. Striking her key-note in tt 
first line, ‘‘ The Lord,” this is her one though 
the Alpha and Omega of her psalm. We call 
the ‘“ Magnificat”; it is a “Te Deum,” full « 
suggested doxologies. Beginning with the pe 
sonal, as she is almost compelled to do by th 
intense personality of Elisabeth’s song, Mar 
hastes to gather up the eulogies bestowed upo 
herself, and to bear them forward to Him wh 
merits all praise, as He is the Source of all bles: 
ing. Her soul ‘ magnifies the Lord,” not thé 
she, by any weak words of hers, can add to Hi 
greatness, which is infinite, but even she ma 
give the Lord a wider place within her thought 
and heart; and whoever is silent, her song sha 
make “the voice of His praise to be heard. 
Her spirit ‘ hath rejoiced in God her Saviour, 
and why? Has He not looked down on her lo 
estate, and done great things for her? “Th 
bondmaid of the Lord,” as she a second tim 
calls herself, glorying in her bonds, such is he 
promotion and exaltation that all generation 
shall call her blessed. Then, with a beautifv 
effacement of self, which henceforth is not eve 
to be a mote playing in the sunshine, she sing 
of Jehovah—His holiness, His might, His mercy 
His faithfulness. 

Mary’s song, both in its tone and language 
belongs to the Old Dispensation. Thoroughl: 





Bi Hebraic, and all inlaid with Old Testament 


quotations, it is the swan-song of Hebraism. 
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_ Deliverer for Israel, 


, 


gle word, 


‘There is not a single phrase, perhaps not a sin- 
that bears a distinctive Christian 
stamp; for the ‘ Saviour” of the first strophe 
is the “ Saviour” of the Old Testament, and not 
of the New, with a national rather than an 
evangelical meaning. The heart of the singer is 
turned to the past rather than to the future. 
Indeed, with the solitary exception, how all gen- 
erations shall call her blessed, there is no pass- 
ing glimpse into the future. Instead of speaking 
of the Expected One, and blessing “the fruit 
. of her womb,” her song does not even mention 
Him. She tells how the Lord hath done great 
things for her, but what those “ great things ” 
are she does not say; she might, as far as her 
own song tells us, be simply a later Miriam, 
singing of some family or personal deliverance, 
a salvation which was one of a thousand. A 
true daughter of Israel, she dwells among her 
‘own people, and her very broadest vision sees in 
her offspring no world-wide blessing, only a 
His servant. Does she 
speak of mercy? it is not that wider mercy that 
like a sea laves every shore, bearing on its still 
bosom a redeemed humanity; it is the narrower 
mercy “toward Abraham and his seed for ever.” 
Mary recognises the unity of the Godhead, but 
she does not recognise the unity, the brother- 
hood of man. Her thought goes back to “ our 
fathers,” but there it halts; the shrunken sinew 
of Hebrew thought could not cross the prior 
centuries, to find the world’s common father in 
Paradise. But in saying this we do not depreci- 
ate Mary’s song. It is, and ever will be, the 
“ Magnificat,’ great in its theme, and great in 
its conception. Following the flight of Hannah’s 
song, and making use of its wings at times, it 
soars far above, and sweeps far beyond its orig- 
inal. Not even David sings of Jehovah in more 
exalted strains. The holiness of God, the might 
supreme above all powers, the faithfulness that 
cannot forget, and that never fails to fulfil, the 
Divine choice and exaltation of the lowly—these 
four chief chords of the Hebrew Psalter Mary 


- strikes with a touch that is sweet as it is clear. 


Mary sang of God; she did not sing of the 
Christ. Indeed, how could she? The Christ to 
be was part of her own life, part of herself; how 
could she sing His praise without an appearance 
of egotism and self-gratulation? There are 
times when silence is more eloquent than speech; 
and Mary’s silence about the Christ was but the 
silence of the winged cherubim, as they bend 
over the ark, beholding and feeling a mystery 
they can neither know nor tell. It was the hush 
inspired by a near and glorious presence. And 
so the ‘‘ Magnificat,” while it tells us nothing of 
the Christ, swings our thoughts around towards 
Him, sets us listening for His advent; and Mary’s 
silence is but the setting for the Incarnate 
WORD. 

The song of Zacharias follows that of Mary, 
not only in the order of time, but also in its 
sequence of thought. It forms a natural post- 
Jude to the “ Magnificat,” while both are but 
different parts of one song, this earliest ‘ Mes- 

siah.” It is something remarkable that our first 

three Christian hymns should have their birth 

in the same nameless city of Judah, in the same 

house, and probably in the same chamber; for 

the room, which now is filled with the priest’s 

relatives, and where Zacharias breaks the long 
2-Vol V. 
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silence with his prophetic ‘ Benedictus,” is 
doubtless the same room. where Elisabeth 
chanted her greeting, and Mary sang her ‘“‘ Mag- 
nificat.” The song of Mary circled about the 
throne of Jehovah, not could she leave that 
throne, even to tell the great things the Lord 
had done for her. Zacharias, coming down from 
his mount of vision and of silence, gives us a 
wider outlook into the Divine purpose.. He 
sings of the “ salvation” of the Lord; and salva- 
tion, as it is the key-note of the heavenly 
song, is the key-note of the “ Benedictus.” 
Does he bless the Lord, the God of Israel? 
it’ is because He has “visited” (or looked 
upon) ‘“ His people, and wrought redemption 
for” them; it is because He has provided 
an abundant salvation, or a “horn of salva- 
tion,” as he calls it. Has God remembered His 
covenant, “the oath He sware unto Abraham ’’?, 
has He “shown mercy towards their fathers’? 
that mercy and faithfulness are seen in this won- 
derful salvation—a salvation “from their ene- 
mies,” and “from the hand of all that hate” 
them. Is his child to be ‘‘the prophet of the 
Most High,” going “before the face of the 
Lord,” and making “ready His ways’’? it is 
that he may “ give knowledge of” this “ salva- 
tion,’ in ‘“‘the remission of sins.’ Then the 
psalm ends, falling back on its key-note; for who 
are they who “sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death,” but a people lost? And who is the Day- 
spring who visits them from on high, who shines 
upon their darkness, turning it into day, and 
guiding their lost feet into the way of peace, but 
the Redeemer, the Saviour, whose name _ is 
“Wonderful”? And so the “ Benedictus,” while 
retaining the form and the very language of the 
Old, breathes the spirit of the New Dispensation. 
It is a fragrant breeze, blowing off from the 
shores of a new, and now near world, a world 
already seen and possessed by Zacharias in the 
anticipations of faith. The Saviour whose advent 
the inspired priest proclaims is no mere national 
deliverer, driving back those eagles of Rome, 
and rebuilding the throne of his father David. 
He might be all that—for even prophetic vision 
had not sweep of the whole horizon; it only saw 
the little segment of the circle that was Divinely 
illumined—but to Zacharias He was more, a 
great deal more. He was a Redeemer as well as 
Deliverer; and a ‘‘redemption”—for it was a 
Temple word—meant .a price laid down, some- 
thing given. The salvation of which Zacharias 
speaks is not simply a deliverance from our po- 
litical enemies, and from the hand of all that 
hate us. It was a salvation higher, broader, 
deeper than that, a “salvation” that reached to 
the profound depths of the human soul, and that 
sounded its jubilee there, in the remission of sin 
and deliverance from sin. Sin was the enemy 
to be vanquished and destroyed, and the shadow 
of death was but the shadow of sin. And Zacha- 
rias sings of this great redemption that leads to 
salvation, while the salvation leads into the Di- 
vine peace, to “ holiness and righteousness,” and 
a service that is “ without fear.” 

The ark of Israel was borne by four of the sons 
of Kohath; and here this ark of song and proph- 
ecy is borne of four sweet singers, the sexes 
dividing the honours equally. We have listened 
to the songs of three, and have seen how they 
follow each other in a regular, rhythmic succes- 
sion, the thought moving forward and outward 
in ever-widening circles. Where is the fourth? 
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and what is the burden of his song? It is heard 
within the precincts of the Temple, as the par- 
ents bring the Child Jesus, to introduce Him to 
the visible sanctities of religion, and to conse- 
crate Him to the Lord. It is the “ Nunc Di- 
mittis”’ of the aged Simeon. He too sings of 
“salvation,” “ Thy salvation” as he calls it. It 
is the “ consolation of Israel” he has looked for 
so ardently and so long, and which the Holy 
Ghost had assured him he should behold before 
his promotion to the higher temple. But the 
vision of Simeon was wider than that of Zacha- 
rias, as that in turn was wider and clearer than 
the vision of Mary. Zacharias saw the spiritual 
nature of this near salvation, and he described it 
in words singularly deep and accurate; but its 
breadth he did not seem to realise. The the- 
ocracy was the atmosphere in which he lived and 
moved; and even his vision was theocratic, and 
*so somewhat narrow. His “ Benedictus” was 
for the “ God of Israel,” and the “ redemption ” 
he sang was “for His people.” The “horn of 
salvation” is “for us;” and all through his 
psalm these first personal pronouns are frequent 
and emphatic, as if he would still insulate this 
favoured people, and give them a monopoly even 
of “redemption.” The aged Simeon, however, 
stands on a higher Pisgah. His is the nearer 
and the clearer vision. Standing as he does in 
the Court of the Gentiles, and holding in his 
arms the Infant Christ, “the Lord’s Christ,’ he 
sees in Him a Saviour for humanity, “ the Lamb 
of God, who taketh away the sin of the world.” 
Still, as ever, “ the glory of God’s people Israel,” 
but likewise “a light for the unveiling of the 
Gentiles.” Like the sentry who keeps watch 
through the night till the sunrise, Simeon has 
been watching and longing for the Day-spring 
from on high, reading from the stars of promise 
the wearing of the night, and with the music of 
fond hopes “‘ keeping his heart awake till dawn of 
morn.” Now at length the consummation, 
which is the consolation, comes. .Simeon sees 
in the Child Jesus the world’s hope and Light, 
a salvation. ‘‘ prepared before the face of all peo- 
ple.” And seeing this, he sees all he desires. 
Earth can give no brighter vision, no deeper joy, 
and all his request is— 
“ Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart, O Lord, 
According to Thy word, in peace ; 
For mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” 


, 


And so the four psalms of the Gospels form 
in reality but one song, the notes rising higher 
and still higher, until they reach the very pin- 
nacle of the new temple—God’s purpose and 
plan of redemption; that temple whose altar is 
a cross, and whose Victim is “the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world;” that temple 
where courts and dividing-lines all disappear; 
where the Holiest of all lies open to a redeemed 
humanity, and Jews and Gentiles, bond and free, 
old and young, are alike ‘‘ kings and priests unto 
God.” And so the Gospel psalms throw back, 
as it were, in a thousand echoes, the “‘ Glorias ” 
of the Advent angels, as they sing— 


‘Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace.”’ 


And what is this but earth’s prélude or re- 
hearsal for the heavenly song, as all nations, and 
kindreds, and peoples, and tongues, falling down 
before the Lamb in the midst of the throne, sing, 
“Salvation unto our God, which sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the LAMB”? 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE VIRGIN MOTHER. 


THE Beautiful Gate of the Jewish Temple 
opened into the “Court of the Women’”—so-. 
named from the fact that they were not allowed 
any nearer approach towards the Holy Place. 
And as we open the gate of the third Gospel we 
enter the Court of the Women; for more than 
any other Evangelist, St. Luke records their loy- 
ing and varied ministries. Perhaps this is owing 
to his profession, which naturally would bring 
him into more frequent contact with feminine life. 
Or perhaps it is a little Philippian colour thrown 
into his Gospel; for we must not forget that St. 
Luke had been left by the Apostle Paul at 
Philippi, to superintend the Church that had 
been cradled in the prayers of the “ river-side ” 
women. It may be a tinge of Lydia’s purple; 
or to speak more broadly and more literally, it 
may be the subtle, unconscious influences of that 
Philippian circle that have given a _ certain 
femininity to our third Gospel. St. Luke alone 
gives us the psalms of the three women, -—Anna, 
Elisabeth, and Mary; he alone gives us the 
names of Susanna and Joanna, who ministered to 
Christ of their substance; he alone gives us that 
Galilean idyll, where the nameless “ woman” 
bathes His feet with tears, and, at the same time 
rains a hot rebuke on the cold civilities of the 
Pharisee, Simon; he alone tells of the widow of 
Zarephath, who welcomed and saved a prophet 
men were seeking to slay; he alone tells us of the 
widow of Nain, of the woman bent with infirm- 
ity, and of the woman grieving over her lost 
piece of silver. And as St. Luke opens his Gos- 
pel with woman’s tribute of song, so in his last 
chapter he paints for us that group of women, 
constant amid man’s inconstancies, coming ere 
the break of day, to wrap around the body of 
the dead Christ the precious and fragrant offer- 
ing of devotion. So, in this Paradise Restored, 
do Eve’s daughters roll back the reproach of 
their mother. But ever first and toremost among 
the women of the Gospels we must place the 
Virgin Mother, whose character and position in 
the Gospel story we are now to consider. 

We need not stay to discuss the question—per- 
haps we ought not to stay even to give it a 
passing notice—whether there might have been 
an Incarnation even had there been no sin. It is 
not an impossible, it is not an improbable sup- 
position, that the Christ would have come into 
the world even had man kept his first estate of 
innocence and bliss. But then it would have 
been the “ Christ’ simply, and not Jesus Christ. 
He would have come into the world, not as its 
Redeemer, but as the Son and Heir, laying 
tribute on all its harvests; He would have come 
as the flower and crown of a perfected human- 
ity, to show the possibilities of that human- 
ity, its absolute perfections. But leaving the 
“might-have-beens,’ in whose tenuous spaces 
there is room for the nebule of fancies and of 
guesses without number, let us narrow our vision 
within the horizon of the real, the actual. 

Given the necessity’ for an Incarnation, there 
are two modes in which that Incarnation may 
be brought about—by creation, or by birth. The 
first Adam came into the world by the creative 
act of God. Without the intervention of second 
causes, or any waiting for the slow lapse of time, 
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_ God spake, and it was done. Will Scripture 
‘repeat itself here, in the new Genesis? and will 


the second Adam, coming into the world to re- 
pair the ruin wrought by the first, come as did 
the first? We can easily conceive such an ad- 
vent to be possible; and if we regarded simply 
the analogies of the case, we might even suppose 
it to be probable. But how different a Christ it 
would have been! He might still have been 
bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh; He might 
have spoken the same truths, in the same speech 
and tone: but He must have lived apart from the 
world. It would not be our humanity that He 
wore; it would only be its shadow, its semblance, 
playing before our minds like an illusion. No, 
the Messiah must not be simply a second Adam; 
He must be the Son of Man, and He cannot be- 
come Humanity’s Son except by a human birth. 
Any other advent, even though it had satisfied 
the claims of reason, would have failed to satisfy. 
those deeper voices of the heart. And so, on 
the first pages of Scripture, before Eden’s gate is 
shut and locked by bolts of flame, Heaven sig- 
nifies its intention and decision. The coming 
One, who shall bruise the serpent’s head, shall 
be the woman’s “ Seed”—the Son of woman, 
that so He may become more truly the Son of 
Man; while later a strange expression finds its 
way into the sacred prophecy, how “a Virgin 
shall conceive, and bear a son.” It is true these 
words primarily might have a local meaning and 
fulfilment—though what that narrower meaning 
was no One can tell with any approach to cer- 
tainty; but looking at the singularity of the ex- 
pression, and coupling it with the story of the 
Advent, we can but see in it a deeper meaning 
and a wider purpose. Evidently it was that the 
virgin-conception might strike upon the world’s 
ear and become a familiar thought, and that it 
might throw backwards across the pages of the 
Old Testament the shadow of the Virgin Mother. 
We have already seen how the thought of a 
Messianic motherhood had dropped deep within 
the heart of the Hebrew people, awaking hopes, 
and prayers, and all sorts of beautiful dreams— 
dreams, alas! that vanished with the years, and 
hopes that blossomed but to fade. But now the 
hour is coming, that supreme hour for which the 
centuries have all. been waiting. The forerunner 
is already announced, and in twelve shoft weeks 
he who loved to call himself a Voice will break 
the strange silence of that Judean home. 
Whence will come his Lord, who shall be 
“greater than he”? Where shall we find the 
Mother-elect, for whom such honours have been 
reserved—honours such as no mortal has ever 
yet borne, and as none will ever bear again? St. 
Luke tells us, “ Now in the sixth month the 
angel Gabriel was sent from God unto a city of 
Galilee, named Nazareth, to a virgin betrothed to 
a man whose name was Joseph, of the house of 
David; and the virgin’s name was Mary” (R. 
V.). And so the Mother-designate takes her 
place in this firmament of Scripture, silently and 
serenely as a mofning star, which indeed she is; 
for she shines in a borrowed splendour, taking 
her glories all from Him around whom she re- 
ha from Him who was both her Son and her 
un. 

It will be seen in the above verse how particu- 
lar the Evangelist is in his topographical refer- 
ence, putting a kind of emphasis upon the name 
which now appears for the first time upon the 
pages of Scripture. When we remember how 


Nazareth was honoured by the angel visit; how it 
was, not the chance, but the chosen home of the 
Christ for thirty years; how it watched and 
guarded the Divine Infancy, throwing into that 
life its powerful though unconscious influences, 
even as the dead soil throws itself forward and 
upward into each separate flower and farthest 
leaf; when we remember how it linked its own 
name with the Name of Jesus, becoming almost 
a part of it; how it wrote its name upon the 
cross, then handing it down to the ages as the 
name and watchword of a sect that should con- 
quer the world, we must admit that Nazareth 
is by no means “ the least among the cities” of 
Israel. And yet we search in vain through the 
Old Testament for the name of Nazareth. His- 
tory, poetry, and prophecy alike pass it by in 
silence. And so the Hebrew mind, while rightly 
linking the expected One with Bethlehem, never 
associated the Christ with Nazareth. Indeed, its 
moralities had become so questionable and pro- 
verbial that while the whole of Galilee was too 
dry a ground to grow a prophet, Nazareth was 
thought incapable of producing “any good 
thing.” Was, then, the Nazareth chapter of the 
Christ-life an afterthought of the Divine Mind, 
like the marginal reading of an author’s proof, 
put in to fill up a blank or to be a substitute 
for some erasure Not so. It had been in the 
Divine Mind from the beginning; yea, it had 
been in the authorised text, though men had not 
read it plainly. It is St. Matthew who first calls 
our attention to ‘t. Writing, as he does, mainly 
for Hebrew readers, he is constantly looping up 
his story with the Old Testament prophecies; 
and speaking of the return from Egypt, he says 
they “‘came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth: 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophets, that He should be called a Naza- 
rene.” We said just now that the name of Naza- 
reth was not found in the Old Testament. But 
if we do not find the proper name, we find the 
word which is identical with the name. It is 
now regarded by competent authorities as proved 
that the Hebrew name for Nazareth was Netser. 
Taking now this word in our mind, and turning 
to Isaiah xi. 1, we read, “‘ And there shall come 
forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse, and a 
branch [Netser] out of his roots shall bear 
fruit: and the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
Him.” Here, then, evidently, is the prophetic 
voice to which St. Matthew refers; and one little 
word—the name of Nazareth—becomes the 
golden link binding in one the Prophecies and 
the Gospels. 

Returning to our main subject, it is to this se-~ 
cluded, and somewhat despised city of Nazareth 
the angel Gabriel is now sent, to announce the 
approaching birth of Christ. St. Luke, in his 
nominative way of speaking, says he came “to 
a Virgin betrothed to a man whose name was 
Joseph, of the house of David; and the Virgin’s 
name was Mary.” It is difficult for us to form 
an unbiassed estimate of the character before us, 
as our minds are feeling the inevitable recoil 
from Roman assumptions. We _ are~ confused 
with the childish prattle of their ““ Ave Marias”’; 
we are amused at their dogmas of Immaculate 
Conceptions and Ever Virginities; we are sur-~ 
prised and shocked at their apotheosis of the 
Virgin, as they lift her to a throne practically 
higher than that of her Son, worshipped in de- 
vouter homage, supplicated with more earnest 
and more frequent prayers, and at the blas- 
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phemies of their Mariolatry, which make her su- 
preme on earth and supreme in heaven. This 
undue exaltation of the Virgin Mother, which be- 
comes an adoration pure and simple, sends our 
Protestant thought with a violent swing to the 
extreme of the other side, considerably over the 
line of the ‘ golden mean.” And so we find it 
hard to dissociate in our minds the Virgin 
Mother from these Marian assumptions and 
divinations; for which, however, she herself is 
in no way responsible, and against which she 
would be the first to protest. Seen only through 
these Romish haloes, and atmospheres highly 
incensed, her very name has been distorted, and 
her features, spoiled of all grace and sweet seren- 
ity, have ceased to be attractive. But this is not 
just. If Rome weighs one scale with crowns, 
and sceptres, and piles of imperial purple, we 
need not load down the other with our preju- 
dices, satires, and negations. Two wrongs will 
not make aright. Itis neither on the crest of the 
wave, nor yet in the deep trough of the billows, 
that we shall find the mean sea-level, from which 
we can measure all heights, running out our lines 
even among the stars. Can we not find that 
mean sea-level now, hushing alike the voices of 
adulation and of depreciation? Laying aside the 
traditions of antiquity and the legends of scribu- 
lous monks, laying aside, too, the coloured 
glasses of our prejudice, with’which we have 
been wont to protect our eyes from the glare 
of Roman suns, may we not get a true portrait- 
ure of the Virgin Mother, in all the native natu- 
ralness of Scripture? We think we can. 

She comes upon us silently and suddenly, 
emerging from an obscurity whose secrets we 
cannot read. No mention is made of her par- 
ents; tradition only has supplied us with their 
names—Joachim and Anna. But whether Joa- 
chim or not, it is certain that her father was 
of the tribe of Judah, and of the house of David. 
Having this fact to guide us, and also another 
fact, that Mary was closely related to Elisabeth 
—though not necessarily her cousin—who was of 
the tribe of Levi and a daughter of Aaron, then 
it becomes probable, at least, that the unnamed 
mother of the Virgin was of the tribe of Levi, 
and so the connecting link between the houses 
of Levi and Judah—a probability which receives 
an indirect but strong confirmation in the fact 
that Nazareth was intimately connected with Je- 
rusalem and the Temple, one of the cities se- 
lected as a residence of the priests. May we not, 
then, suppose that this unnamed mother of the 
Virgin was a daughter of one of the priests then 
residing at Nazareth, and that Mary’s relatives 
on the mother’s side—some of them—were also 
priests, going up at stated times to Jerusalem, 
to perform their “course” of Temple services? 
It is certainly a most natural supposition, and 
one, too, that will help to remove some subse- 
quent difficulties in the story; as, for instance, 
the journey of Mary to Judea. Some honest 
minds have stumbled at that long journey of 
a hundred miles, while others have grown pa- 
thetic in their descriptions of that lonely pilgrim- 
age of the Galilean Virgin. But it is neither 
necessary nor likely that Mary should take the 
journey alone. Her connection with the priest- 
hood, if our supposition be correct, would find 
her an escort, even among her own relatives, 
at least as far as Jerusalem; and since the priestly 
courses were half-yearly in their service, it would 
be just the time the “course of Abijah,” in 
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which Zacharias served, would be returning once 
again to their Judean homes. It is only a sup- 
position, it is true, but it is a supposition that is 
extremely natural and more than probable; and if 
we look through it, taking “ Levi” and “Ju- 
dah” as our binocular lenses, it carries a thread 
of light through otherwise dark places; while 
throwing our sight forward, it brings distant 
Nazareth in line with Jerusalem and the “ hill- 
country of Judza.” 

Betrothed to Joseph, who was of the royal line, 
and as some think, the legal heir to David's 
throne, Mary was probably not more than 
twenty years of age. Whether an orphan or not 
we cannot tell, though the silence of Scripture 
would almost lead us to suppose that she was. 
Papias, however, who was a disciple of St. John, 
states that she had two sisters—Mary the wife 
of Cleophas, and Mary Salome the wife of Zeb- 
edee. If this be so—and there is no reason why 
we should discredit the statement—then Mary 
the Virgin Mother would probably be the eldest 
of the three sisters, the house-mother in the Naz- 
areth home. Where it was that the angel ap- 
peared to her we cannot tell. Tradition, with 
one of its random guesses, has fixed the spot 
in the suburbs, beside the fountain. But there is 
something incongruous and absurd in the selec- 
tion of such a place for an angelic appearance— 
the public resort and lounge, where the clatter of 
feminine gossip was about as constant as the 
flow and sparkle of its waters. Indeed, the very 
form of the participle disposes of that ‘tradition, 
for we read, “‘ He came in unto her,” implying 
that it was within her holy place of home the 
angel found her. Nor is there any need to sup- 
pose, as some do, that it was in her quiet cham- 
ber of devotion, where she was observing the 
stated hours of prayer. Celestials do not draw 
that broad line of distinction between so-called 
secular and sacred duties. To them ‘“ work” is 
but another form of “ worship,” and all duties to 
them are sacred, even when they lie among life’s 
temporal, and so-called secular things. Indeed, 
Heaven reserves its highest visions, not for those 
quiet moments of still devotion, but for the hours 
of busy toil, when mind and body are given to 
the “trivial rounds” and the ‘‘ common tasks” 
of every-day life. Moses is at his shepherding 
when the bush calls him aside, with its tongues 
of fire; Gideon is threshing out his wheat when 
God’s angel greets him and summons him to the 
higher task; and Zacharias is performing the rou- 
tine service of his priestly office when Gabriel 
salutes him with the first voice of the New Dis- 
pensation. And so all the analogies would lead 
us to suppose that the Virgin was quietly en- 
gaged in her domestic duties, offering the sacri- - 
fice of her daily task, as Zacharias offered his 
incense of stacte and onycha, when Gabriel ad- 
dressed her, ‘‘ Hail, thou that art highly favoured, 
the Lord is with thee” (R. V.). The Roman- 
ists, eager to accord Divine honours to the Vir- 
gin Mother as the dispenser of blessing and 
of grace, interpret the phrase, ‘‘ Thou that art full 
of grace.” It is, perhaps, not an inapt rendering 
of the word, and is certainly more euphonious 
than our marginal reading ‘ much graced; ” but 
when they make the “ grace” an inherent, and 
not a derived grace, their doctrine slants off 
from all Scripture, and is opposed to all reason. 
That the word itself gives no countenance to 
such an enthronement of Mary, is evident, for 
St. Paul makes use of the same word when speak- 
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_ ing of himself and the Ephesian Christians (Eph. 


i. 6), where we render it ‘“‘ His grace, which He 
freely bestowed on us in the Beloved.” But 
criticism apart, never before had an angel so ad- 
dressed a mortal, for even Daniel’s “ greatly be- 
loved ” falls below this Nazareth greeting. When 
Gabriel came to Zacharias there was not even a 
“Hail; ” it was simply a ‘‘ Fear not,” and then 
the message; but now he gives to Mary a “ Hail” 
and two beatitudes besides: “ Thou art highly 
favoured;” “the Lord is with thee.” Andado 
these words mean nothing? Are they but a few 
heavenly courtesies whose only meaning is in 
their sound? Heaven does not speak thus with 
random, unmeaning words. Its voices are true, 


and deep as they are true, never mean- 
ing less, but often more than they say. 
That the angel should so address her is 


certain proof that the Virgin possessed a pecu- 
jiar fitness for the Divine honours she was now 
to receive—honours which had been so long held 
back, as if in reserve for herself alone. It is only 
they who look heavenward who see heavenly 
things. There must be a heart aflame before the 
bush burns; and when the bush is alight it is 
only “he who sees takes off his shoes.” 

The glimpses we get of the Virgin are few and 
brief; she is soon eclipsed—if we may be allowed 
that shadowy word—by the greater glories of her 
Son; but why should she be selected as the 
mother of the human Christ? why should her 
life nourish His? why should the thirty years be 
spent in her daily presence, her face being the 
first vision of awakening consciousness, as it was 
in the last earthward look from the cross?—why 
all this, except that there was a wealth of beauty 


and of grace about her nature, a certain tinge of 


should dim the brightness of His rising. 


heavenliness that made it fitting the Messiah 
should be born of her rather than of any woman 
else? As we have seen, the royal and the priestly 
lines meet in her, and Mary unites in herself all 
the dignity of the one with the sanctity of the 
other. With what delicacy and grace she re- 
ceives the angel’s message! “‘ Greatly troubled” 
at first—not, however, like Zacharias, at the sight 
of the messenger, but at his message—she soon 
recovers herself, and “casts in her mind what 
manner of salutation this might be.” This sen- 
tence just describes one prominent feature of her 
character, her reflective, reasoning mind. Spar- 
ing of words, except when under the inspiration 
of some “ Magnificat,” she lived much within 


herself. She loved the companionship’ of 
‘her own thoughts, finding a certain music 
in their still monologue. When the shep- 


herds made known the saying of the an- 


gel about this child, repeating the angelic 
song, perhaps with sundry variations of 
their own, Mary is neither elated nor as- 


tonished. Whatever her feelings—and they 
must have been profoundly moved—she carefully 
conceals them. Instead of telling out her own 
deep secrets, letting herself drift out on the ec- 
stasies of the moment, Mary is silent, serenely 
quiet, unwilling that even a shadow of ie 
“ee e 
kept,” so we read, “all these sayings, pondering 
them in her heart;” or putting them together, 
as the Greek word means, and so forming, as in 
a mental mosaic, her picture of the Christ who 
was to be. And so, in later years, we read (ii. 
51) how “ His mother kept all these sayings in 
her heart,’ gathering up the fragmentary sen- 
tences of the Divine childhood and Youth, and 
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hiding them, as a treasure peculiarly her own, 
in the deep, still chambers of her soul. And 
what those still chambers of her soul were, 
how heavenly the atmosphere that  en- 
swathed them, how hallowed by the Di- 
vine Presence, her “ Magnificat” will show; 
for that inspired psalm is but an opened 
window, letting the music pass without, as 
it throws the light within, showing us the tem- 
ple of a quiet, devout, and thoughtful soul. 

With what complacency and with what little 
surprise she received the angel’s message! The 
Incarnation does not come upon her as a new 
thought, a thought for which her mind cannot 
possibly find room, and human speech can weave 
no fitting dress. It disturbs neither her reason, 
nor her faith. Versed in Scripture as she is, it 
comes rather as a familiar thought—a heavenly 
dove, it is true, but gliding down within her 
mind in a perfect, because a heavenly natural- 
ness. And when the angel announces that the 
“Son of the Most High,” whose name shall be 
called Jesus, and who shall reign over the house 
of Jacob for ever, shall be born of herself, there 
is no exclamation of astonishment, no word of 
incredulity as to whether this can be, but simply 
a question as to the manner of its accomplish- 
ment: ‘“‘ How shall this be, seeing that I know 
not a man?” The Christ had evidently been 
conceived in her mind, and cradled in her heart, 
even before He became a conception of her 
womb. 

And what. an absolute self-surrender to the 
Divine purpose! No sooner has the angel told 
her that the Holy Ghost shall come upon her, 
and the power of the Most High overshadow 
her, than she bows to the Supreme Will in a 
lowly, reverential acquiescence: ‘‘ Behold, the 
handmaid (bondmaid) of the Lord; be it unto 
me according to thy word.” So do the human 
and the Divine wills meet and mingle. Heaven 
touches earth, comes down into it, that earth 
may evermore touch heaven, and indeed form 
part of it. 

The angel departs, leaving her alone with her 
great secret; and little by little it dawns upon 
her, as it could not have done at first, what this 
secret means for her. A great honour it is, a 
great joy it will be; but Mary finds, as we all 
find, the path to heaven’s glories lies through 
suffering; the way into the wealthy place is 
“through the fire.” How can she carry this 
great secret herself? and yet how can she tell it? 
Who will believe her report? Will not these 
Nazarenes laugh at her story of the vision, ex- 
cept that the matter would be too grave for a 
smile? It is her own secret yet, but it cannot 
be a secret long; and then—who can defend her, 
and ward off the inevitable shame? Where can 
she find shelter from the venomed shafts that 
will be hurled from every side—where, save in 
her consciousness of unsullied purity, and in the 
“shadow of the Highest’ ? Was it thoughts 
like these that now agitated her mind, deciding 
her to make the hasty visit to Elisabeth? or was 
it that she might find sympathy and counsel in 
communion with a kindred soul, one that age had 
made wise, and grace made beautiful? Probably 
it was both; but in this journey we will not fol- 
low her now, except to see how her faith in God 
never once wavered. We have already listened 
to her sweet song; but what a sublime faith it 
shows, that she can sing in face of this gather- 
ing storm, a storm of suspicion and of shame, 
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when Joseph himself will seek to put her away, 
lest his character should suffer too! But Mary 
believed, even though she felt and smarted. She 
endured “as seeing Him who is invisible.” 
Could she not safely leave her character to Him? 
Would not the Lord avenge His own elect? 
Would not Divine Wisdom justify her child? 
Faith and hope said “ Yes;” and Mary’s soul, 
like a nightingale, trilled out her “ Magnificat” 
when earth’s light was disappearing, and the 
Ae were falling thick and fast on every 
side. 

It is on her return to Nazareth, after her three 
months’ absence, that the episode occurs narrated 
by St. Matthew. It is thrown into the story 
almost by way of parenthesis, but it casts a vivid 
light on the painful experience through which 
she was now called to pass. Her prolonged ab- 
sence, most unusual for one betrothed, was in it- 
self puzzling; but she returns to find only a scant 
welcome. She finds herself suspected of shame 
and sin, “the white flower of her blameless life ”’ 
dashed and stained with black aspersions. Even 
Joseph’s confidence in her is shaken, so shaken 
that he must put her away and have the betrothal 
cancelled. And so the clouds darken about the 
Virgin; she is left almost alone in the sharp trav- 
ail of her soul, charged with sin, even when she 
is preparing for the world a Saviour, and likely, 
unless Heaven-speedily interpose, to become-an 
outcast, if not a martyr, thrown outside the 
circle of human courtesies and sympathies as a 
social leper. Like another heir of all the prom- 
ises, she too is led as a lamb to the slaughter, a 
victim bound, and all but sacrificed, upon the al- 
tar of the public conscience. But Heaven did 
intervene, even as it stayed the knife of Abraham. 
An angel appears to Joseph, throwing around the 
suspected one the mantle of unsullied innocence, 
and assuring him that her explanation, though 
passing strange, was truth itself. And so the 
Lord did avenge His own elect, stilling the bab- 
ble of unfriendly tongues, restoring to her all the 
lost confidences, together with a wealth of added 
hopes and prospective honours. 

Not, however, out of Galilee must the Shiloh 
come, but out of Judah; and not Nazareth, but 
Bethlehem Ephratah is the designated place of 
His coming forth who shall be the Governor 
and Shepherd of ‘“ My people Israel.” What 
means then, this apparent divergence of the 
Providence from: the Prophecy,-the whole drift 
of the one being northward while the other 
points steadily to the south? It is only a seem- 
ing divergence, the backward flash of the wheel 
that all the time is moving steadily, swiftly for- 
ward. The Prophecy and the Providence are 
but the two staves of the ark, moving in different 
but parallel lines, and bearing between them the 
Divine purpose. Already the line is laid that 
links Nazareth with Bethlehem, the line of de- 
scent we call lineage; and now we see Providence 
setting in motion another force, the Imperial 
Will, which, moving along this line, makes the 
purpose a realisation. Nor was it the Imperial 
Will only; it was the Imperial Will acting 
through Jewish prejudices. These two forces, 
antagonistic, if not opposite, were the centrifu- 
gal and centripetal forces that kept the Divine 
Purpose moving in its appointed round and keep- 
ing Divine hours. Had the registration decreed 
by Cesar been conducted after the Roman man- 
ner, Joseph and Mary would not have been re- 
quired to go up to Bethlehem; but when, out of 


deference to Jewish prejudice, the registration 
was made in the Hebrew mode, this compelled 
them, both being descendants of David, to go 
up to their ancestral city. It has been thought 
by some that-Mary possessed some inherited 
property in Bethlehem; and the narrative would 
suggest that there were other links that bound 
them to the city; for evidently they intended to 
make Bethlehem henceforth their place of resi- 
dence, and they would have done so had not a 
Divine monition broken in upon their purpose 
(Matt. ii. 23). 

And so they move southward, obeying the 
mandate of Czsar, who ncw is simply the exec- 
utor of the higher Will, the Will that moves 
silently but surely, back of all thrones, principali- 
ties, and powers. We will not attempt to gild 
the gold, by enlarging upon the story of the 
Nativity, and so robbing it of its sweet simplic- 
ity. The toilsome journey; its inhospitable end- 
ing; the stable and the manger; the angelic sym- 
phonies in the distance; the adoration of the 
shepherds—all form one sweet idyll, no word of 
which we can spare; and as the Church chants 
her “ Te Deum” all down the ages this will not 
be one of its lowest strains:— 


“When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man 
Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb.” 


And so the Virgin becomes the Virgin Mother, 
graduating into motherhood ‘amid the acclama- 
tions of the sky, and borne on to her exalted 
honours in the sweep of Imperial decrees. 

After the Nativity she sinks back into a sec- 
ond—a far-off second—place, for “the greater 
glory doth dim the less;” and twice only does 
her voice break the silence of the thirty years. 
We hear it first in the Temple, as, in tones trem- 
ulous with anxiety and sorrow, she asks, “ Son, 
why hast Thou thus dealt with us? Behold, Thy 
father and I sought Thee sorrowing.” The 
whole incident is perplexing, and if we read it 
superficially, not staying to read between the 
lines, it certainly places the mother in anything 
but a favourable light. Let us observe, however, 
that there was no necessity that the mother 
should have made this pilgrimage, and evidently 
she had made it so that she might be near her 
precious charge. But now she strangely loses 
sight of Him, and goes even a day’s journey 
without discovering her loss. How is this? Has 
she suddenly grown careless? or does she lose 
both herself and her charge in the excitements 
of the return journey? Thoughtfulness, as we 
have seen, was a characteristic feature of her 
life. Hers was “the harvest of the quiet eye,” 
and her thoughts centred not on herself, but on 
her Divine Son; He was her Alpha and Omega, 
her first, her last, her only thought. It is alto- 
gether outside the range of possibilities that she 
now could be so negligent of her maternal duties, 
and so we are compelled to seek for our explan- 
ation elsewhere. May we not find it in this? 
The parents had left Jerusalem earlier in the day, 
arranging for the child Jesus to follow with an- 
other part of the same company, which, leaving 
later, would overtake them at their first camp. 
But Jesus not appearing when the second com- 
pany starts, they imagine that He has gone on 
with the first company, and so proceed without 
Him. This seems the only probable solution of 
the difficulty; at any rate it makes plain and per- 
fectly natural what else is most obscure and per- 
plexing. Mary’s mistake, however—and it was 





tween the mother and her Son. 


not her fault—opens to us a page in the sealed 


volume of the Divine Boyhood, letting us hear 
its solitary voice—“ Wist ye not that I must be 


_ in My Father’s house?” 


We see the mother again at Cana, where she 
is an invited and honoured guest at the marriage, 
moving about among the servants with a certain 
quiet authority, and telling her Divine Son of 
the breakdown in the hospitalities: ‘‘ They have 
no wine.’ We cannot now go into details, but 
evidently there was no distancing reserve be- 
She goes to 
Him naturally; she speaks to Him freely and 
frankly, as any widow would speak to the son 
on whom she leaned. Nay, she seems to know, 
as by a sort of intuition, of the superhuman pow- 
ers that are lying dormant in that quiet Son of 


hers, and she so correctly reads the horo- 


scope of Heaven as to expect this will be the 
hour and the place of their manifestation. Per- 
haps her mind did not grasp the true Divinity 
of her Son—indeed, it could not have done so 
before the Resurrection—but that He is the Mes- 
siah she has no doubt, and so, strong in her con- 
fidence, she says to the servants, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
He saith unto you, do it.” And her faith must 
have been great indeed, when it required a 
“whatsoever” to measure it. Some _ have 
thought they could detect a tinge of im- 
patience and a ttone of rebuke in the 
teply of Jesus; and doubtless there is a 
little sharpness in our English rendering of 
it. It does sound to our ears-somewhat unfilial 
and harsh. But to the Greeks the address 
“Woman” was both courteous and respectful, 
and Jesus Himself uses it in that last tender sa- 
lute from the cross. Certainly she did not take 
it as a rebuke, for one harsh word, like the touch 
on the sensitive plant, would have thrown her 
back into silence; whereas she goes off directly 
to the servants with her “ whatsoever.” 

We get one more brief glimpse of her at Ca- 
pernaum, as she and her other sons come out 
to Jesus to urge Him to desist from His long 
speaking. It is but a simple narrative, but it 
serves to throw a side-light on that home-life 
now removed to Capernaum. It shows us the 
thoughtful, loving mother, as, forgetful of her- 
self and full of solicitude for Him, who, she 
fears, will tax Himself beyond His strength, she 
comes out to persuade Him home. But what is 
the meaning of that strange answer, and the sig- 
nificant gesture? -“‘ Mother,’ “ brethren”? It is 
as if Jesus did not understand the words. They 
are something He has now outgrown, something 
He must now lay aside, as He gives Himself to 
the world at large. As there comes a time in 
the life of each when the mother is forsaken— 
left, that he may follow a higher call, and be 
himself a man—so Jesus now steps out into a 
world where Mary’s heart, indeed, may still fol- 
low, but a world her mind may not enter. The 
earthly relation is henceforth to be overshad- 
owed by the heavenly. The Son of Mary grows 
into the Son of man, belonging now to no spe- 
cial one, but to humanity at large, finding in all, 
even in us, who do the will of the Father in 
heaven, a brother, a sister, a mother. Not that 
Jesus forgets her. Oh, no! Even amid the ag- 
onies of the cross He thinks of her; He singles 
her out among. the crowd, bespeaking for her a 
place—the place He Himself has filled—in the 
heart of His nearest earthly friend; and amid the 
prayer for his murderers, and the ‘‘ ELor, ELor” 
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of a terrible forsaking, He says to the Apostle of 
love, ‘‘ Behold thy mother,’ and to her, ‘“ Be- 
hold thy son.” 

And so the Virgin Mother takes her place in 
the focal point of all the histories. Through no 
choice, no conceit or forwardness of her own, 
but by the grace of God and by an inherent fit- 
ness, she becomes the conhecting-link between 
earth and heaven. And throwing, as she does, 
her unconscious shadow back within the Para- 
dise Lost, and forward through the Gospels to 
the Paradise Regained, shall we not “ magnify 
the Lord” with her? shall we not “ magnify the 
Lord” for her, as, with all the generations, we 
“call her blessed” ? 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS. 
LUKE ii. 8-21. 


_ THE Gospel of St. Mark omits entirely the Na- 
tivity, passing at once to the words and miracles 
of His public ministry. St. John, too, dismisses 
the Advent and the earlier years of the Divine 
Life with one solitary phrase, how the Word, 
which in the beginning was with God and was 
God, “ became flesh and dwelt among us” (i. 14). 
St. Luke, however, whose Gospel is the Gospel 
of the Humanity, lingers reverently over the 
Nativity, throwing a variety of side-lights upon 
the cradle of the Holy Child. Already has he 
shown how the Roman State prepared the cradle 
of the Infancy, and how Cesar Augustus un- 
consciously wrought out the purpose of God, the 
breath of his imperial decree being but part: of 
a higher inspiration; and now he proceeds to 
show how the shepherds of Judza bring the 
greetings of the Hebrew world, the wave-sheaf 
of the ripening harvests of homage which yet 
will be laid, by Jew and Gentile alike, at the 
feet of Him who was Son of David and Son o 
man. 
It is generally supposed that these anonymous 
shepherds were residents of Bethlehem, and 
tradition has fixed the exact spot where they 
were favoured with this Advent Apocalypse, 
about a thousand paces from the modern vil- 
lage. It is a historic fact that there was a tower 
near that site, called Eder, or “the Tower of 
the Flock,” around which were pastured the 
flocks destined for the Temple sacrifice; but the 
topography of ver. 8 is purposely vague. The 
expression “in that same country,” written by 
one who both in years and in distance was far 
removed from the events recorded, would de- 
scribe any circle within the radius of a few miles 
from Bethlehem as its centre, and the very 
vagueness of the expression seems to push back 
the scene of the Advent music to a farther dis- 
tance than a thousand paces. And this view is 
confirmed by the language of the shepherds 
themselves, who, when the vision has faded, say 
one to another, “‘ Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem, and see this thing that is come to 
pass;” for they scarcely would have needed, or 
used, the adverbial “even” were they keeping 
their flocks so close up to the walls of the city. 
We may therefore infer, with some amount of 
probability, that whether the shepherds were 
residents of Bethlehem or not, when they kept 
watch over their flocks, it was not on the tradi-~ 
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tional site, but farther away over the hills. In- 
deed, it is difficult, and very often impossible, for 
us to fix the precise locality of these sacred 
scenes, these bright points of intersection, where 
Heaven’s glories flash out against the dull car- 
bon-points of earth; and the voices of tradition 
are at best but doubtful guesses. It would al- 
most seem as if God:Himself had wiped out these 
memories, hiding them away, as He hid the 
sepulchre of Moses, lest the world should pay 
them too great a homage, and lest we might 
think that one place lay nearer to heaven 
than another, when all places are equally dis- 
tant, or rather equally near. It is enough te 
know that somewhere on these lonely hills came 
the vision of the angels, perhaps on the very 
spot where David was minding his sheep when 
Heaven summoned him to a higher task, pass- 
ing him up among the kings. 

While the shepherds were “watching the 
watches of the night over their flock,” as the 
Evangelist expresses it, referring to the pastoral 
custom of dividing the night into watches, and 
keeping watch by turns, suddenly “an angel of 
the Lord stood by them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them.”’ When the angel 
appeared to Zacharias, and when Gabriel brought 
to Mary her evangel, we do not read of any 
supernatural portent, any celestial glory, attend- 
ing them. Possibly because their appearances 
were in the broad daylight, when the glory would 
be masked, invisible; but now, in the dead of 
night, the angelic form is bright and luminous, 
throwing all around them a sort of heavenly halo, 
in which even the lustrous Syrian stars grow 
dim. Dazzled by the sudden burst of glory, the 
shepherds were awed by the vision, and stricken 
with a great fear, until the angel, borrowing the 
tones and accents of their own speech, addressed 
to them his message, the message he had been 
commissioned to bring: “ Be not afraid; for be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy which 
shall be to all the people: for there is born to 
you this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” And then he gave 
them a sign by which they might recognise the 
Saviour Lord: ~ Ye shall find a babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger.” 

From the indefinite wording of the narrative 
we should infer that the angel who brought the 
message to the shepherds was not Gabriel, who 
had before brought the good tidings to Mary. 
But whether or not the messenger was the same, 
the two messages are almost identical in struc- 
ture and in thought, the only difference being the 
personal element of the equation, and the shift- 
ing of the time from the future to the present 
tense. Both strike the same key-note, the “ Fear 
not” with which they seek to still the vibrations 
of the heart, that the Virgin and the shepherds 
may not have their vision blurred and tremulous 
through the agitation of the mind. Both make 
mention of the name of David, which name was 
the key-word which unlocked all Messianic 
hopes. Both speak of the Child as a Saviour— 
though Gabriel wraps up the title within the 
name, “ Thott shalt call His name Jesus;” for, 
as St. Matthew explains it, ‘it is He that shall 
save His people from their sins.” Both, too, 
speak of Him as the Messiah; for when the angel 
now calls Him the ‘“ Christ” it was the same 
“ Anointed”’ one who, as Gabriel had said, 
“should reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever;” while in the last august title now 
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given by the angel, “Lord,” we may _ rec- 
ognise the higher Divinity—that He is, in 


some unique, and to us incomprehensible 
sense, “the Son of the Most High” (i. 
32). Such, then, is the triple crown the 


angel now bears to the cradle of the Holy 
Child. What He will be to the world is still 
but a prophecy; but as He, the Firstborn, is now 
brought into the world, God commands all the 
angels to worship Him (Heb. i. 6); and with 
united voice—though the antiphon rings back 
over a nine months’ silence—they salute the Child 
of Bethlehem as Saviour, Messiah, Lord. The 
one title sets up His throne facing the lower 
world, commanding the powers of darkness, and 
looking at the moral-conditions of men; the 
second throws the shadow of His throne over 
the political relations of men, making it dominate 
all thrones; while the third title sets up His 
throne facing the heavens themselves, vesting 
Him with a supreme, a Divine authority. | 
No sooner was the message ended than sud- 
denly there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host, praising God, and saying— 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among menin whom He is well 
pleased.” 


The Revised Version lacks the rhythmic quali- 
ties of the Authorised Version; and the wordy 
clause “among men in whom He is well 
pleased”” seems but a poor substitute for the 
terse and clear “ good-will toward men,” which 
is an expression easy of utterance, and which 
seemed to have earned a prescriptive right to a 
place in our Advent music. The revised render- 
ing, however, is certainly more in accord with 
the grammatical construction of the original, 
whose idiomatic form can scarcely be put into 
English, except in a way somewhat circuitous 
and involved. In both expressions the underly- 
ing thought is the same, representing man as 
the object of the Divine good-pleasure, that 
Divine ‘‘ benevolence ”’—using the word in its 
etymological sense—which enfolds, in the germ, 
the Divine favour, compassion, mercy, and love. 
There is thus a triple parallelism running through 
the song, the ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest ” 
finding its corresponding terms in the “ peace 
among (or to) men in whom He is well pleased 
on earth;”’ while altogether it forms one com- 
plete circle of praise, the ‘‘ good-pleasure to 
man,” the ‘‘ peace on earth,” the ‘‘ glory to God” 
marking off its three segments. And so the song 
harmonises with the message: indeed, it is that 
message in an altered shape; no longer walking 
in common prosaic ways, but winged now, it 
moves in its higher circles with measured beat, 
leaving a path from the cradle of the Infancy 
to the highest heavens all strewn with “ Glorias.” 
And what is the triplicity of the song but an- 
other rendering of the three august titles of the 
message—Saviour, Messiah, Lord? the “Sa-~ 
viour ” being the expression of the Divine good- 
pleasure; the ‘ Messiah” telling of His reign 
upon earth who is Himself the Prince of peace; 
while the ‘‘ Lord,’”’ which, as we have seen, cor- 
responds with “the Son of the Most High,” 
leads us up directly to the ‘‘ heavenlies,” to Him 
who commands and who deserves all doxologies. 

But is this song only a song in some far- 
distant sky—a sweet memory indeed, but no ex- 
perience? Is it not rather the original from 
which copies may be struck for our individual 
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will accept it; for what is regeneration but the 


_ beginning of the Divine life within our life, the 
advent of the Christ Himself? And let but that 


supreme hour come to us when place and room 
are made for Him who is at once the expression 
of the Divine favour and the incarnation of the 
Divine love, and the new era dawns, the reign 
of peace, the “ peace of God,” because the “ peace 
with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Then 
will the heart throw off its ‘ Glorias,’ not in 
one burst of song, which subsides quickly into 
silence, but in one perpetual anthem, which ever 
becomes more loud and sweet as the day of its 
perfected redemption draweth nigh; for when the 
Divine displeasure is-turned away, and a Divine 
peace or comfort takes its place, who can but say, 
““QO Lord, I will praise Thee”? 

Directly the angel-song had ceased, and the 


_ singers had disappeared in the deep silence 


whence they came, the shepherds, gathering up 
their scattered thoughts, said one to another (as 
if their hearts were speaking all at once and all in 
unison), “ Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 
and see this thing that is come to pass which the 
Lord hath made known unto us.” The response 
was immediate. They do not shut out this 
heavenly truth by doubt and vain questioning, 
they do not keep it at a distance from them, as 
if it only indirectly and distantly concerned 
themselves, but yield themselves up to it entirely; 
and as they go hastily to Bethlehem, in the quick 
step and in the rapid beating of their heart, we 
can trace the vibrations of the angel-song. And 
why is this? Why is it that the message does not 
come upon them as a surprise? Why are these 
men ready with such a perfect acquiescence, their 
hearts leaping forward to meet and embrace 
this Gospel of the angels? We shall probably 
find our answer in the character of the men 
themselves. They pass into history unnamed; 
and after playing their brief part, they disappear, 
lost in the incense-cloud of their own praises, 
But evidently these shepherds were no mean, 
They were Hebrews, possi- 
bly of the royal line; at any rate they were Da- 
vids in their loftiness of thought, of hope and 
aspiration. They were devout, God-fearing men. 
Like their father Jacob, they too were citizens of 
two worlds; they could lead their flocks into 
green pastures, and mend the fold; or they could 
turn aside from flock and fold to wrestle with 
God’s angels, and prevail. Heaven’s revelations 
come to noble minds, as the loftiest peaks are 
always the first to hail the dawn. And can we 
suppose that Heaven would so honour them, 
lighting up the sky with an aureole of glory for 
their sole benefit, sending this multitude to sing 
to them a sweet chorale, if the men themselves 
had nothing heavenly about them, if their selfish, 
sordid mind could soar no higher than their 
flocks, and have no wider range than the markets 
for their wool? 
“Let but a flute 
Play ’neath the fine-mixed metal ; 
Then shall the huge bell tremble, then the mass 


With myriad waves concurrent shall respond 
In low, soft unison.” 


But there must be the music hidden within, or 
there is no unison. And we may be sure of this, 
that the angel-song had passed by them as a cold 
night-wind, had not their hearts been tuned up 
by intense desire, until they struck responsive to 
the angel-voice. Though they knew it not, they 
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had led their flock to the mount of God; and up. 
the steps of sacred hopes and lofty aspirations: 
they had climbed, until their lives had got within 
the circle of heavenly harmonies, and they were: 
worthy to be the first apostles of the New Dis- 
pensation. 

In our earthly mgdes of thinking we push the 
sacred and the secular far apart, as if they were 
two different worlds, or, at any rate, as opposite: 
hemispheres of the same world, with but few 
points of contact between them. It is not so. 
The secular is the sacred on its under, its earth- 
ward ‘side. It is a part of that great whole we 
call duty, and in our earthly callings, if they are 
but pure and honest, we may hear the echoes of 
a heavenly call. The temple of Worship and the 
temple of Work are not separated by indefinable- 
spaces; they are contiguous, leaning upon each 
other, while they both front the same Divine 
purpose. Nor can it be simply a coincidence that 
Heaven’s revelations should nearly always come 
to man in the moments of earthly toil, rather 
than in the hours of leisure or of so-called wor- 
ship. It was from his shepherding the burning 
bush beckoned Moses aside; while Heaven’s 
messenger found Gideon on the threshing-floor, 
and Elisha in the furrow. In the New Testa- 
ment, too, in all the cases whose circumstances. 
are recorded, the Divine call reached the dis-~ 
ciples when engaged in their every-day task, sit- 
ting at the receipt of custom, and casting or 
mending their nets. The fact is significant. In 
the estimate of Heaven, instead of a discount 
being put upon the common tasks of life, those: 
tasks are dignified and ennobled. They look to- 
wards heaven, and if the heart be only set in 
that direction they lead too up towards heaven. 
Our weeks are not unlike the sheet of Peter’s: 
vision; we take care to tie up the two ends, 
attaching them to heaven, and then we leave: 
what we call the “ week-days” bulging down 
earthward in purely secular fashion. But would 
not our weeks, and our whole life, swing on a 
higher and holier level, could we but recognise: 
the fact that all days are the Lord’s days, and 
did we but attach each day and each deed to 
heaven? Such is the truest, noblest life, that 
takes the “trivial rounds” as a part of its sacred 
duties, doing them all as unto the Lord. So, as. 
we sanctify life’s common things, they cease to 
be common, and the earthly becomes less earthly 
as we learn to see more of heaven in it. In the 
weaving of our life some of its threads stretch 
earthward, and some heavenward; but they cross. 
and interlace, and together they form the warp 
and woof of one fabric, which should be, like 
the garment of the Master, without seam, woven 
from the top throughout. Happy is that life 
which, keeping an open eye over the flock, keeps 
too a heart open towards heaven, ready to listen 
to the angelic music, and ready to transfer its 
rhythm to their own hastening feet or their prais- 
ing lips. 

Our Evangelist tells us that they “came in 
haste” in search of the young Child, and we 
may almost detect that haste in the very accents. 
of their speech. It is, ““ Let us now go across 
even to Bethlehem,” allowing the prefix its 
proper meaning; as if their eager hearts could 
not stay to go round by the ordinary road, but 
like bees scenting a field of clover, they too must 
make their cross-country way to Bethlehem. 
Though the angel had not given explicit direc- 
tions, the city of David was not so large but that 
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they could easily discover the object of their 
search—the Child, as had been told them, 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in a 
manger. It has been thought by some that the 
“inn” is a mistranslation, and that it really was 
the “ guest-chamber”’ of some friend. It is true 
the word is rendered “ guest-chamber” on the 
other two occasions of its usé (Mark xiv. 14; 
Luke xxii. 11), but it also signified a public 
guest-house, as well as a private guest-chamber, 
and such evidently is its meaning here, for private 
hospitality, even had its “‘ guest-chamber ” been 
preoccupied, would certainly, under the circum- 
stances, have offered something more human 
than a stable. That would not have been its 
only alternative. 

It is an interesting coincidence, ‘and one serv- 
ing to link together the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, that Jeremiah speaks of a certain geruth, 
or inn, as it may read, “which is by Beth- 
lehem” (Jer. xli. 17). How it came into the 
possession of Chimham, who was a Gileadite, we 
are not told; but we are told that because of the 
kindness shown to David in his exile by Barzillai, 
his son Chimham received special marks of the 
royal favour, and was, in fact, treated almost as 
an adopted son (1 Kings ii. 7). What is certain 
is that the khan of Bethlehem bore, for suc- 
cessive generations, the name of Chimham; 
which fact is in itself evidence that Chimham was 
its builder, as the well of Jacob retained, through 
all the changes of inheritance, the name of the 
patriarch whose thought and gift it was. In all 
probability, therefore, the “inn” was built by 
Chimham, on that part of the paternal estate 
which David inherited; and as the khans of the 
East cling with remarkable tenacity to their 
original sites, it is probable, to say the least, that 
the “inn of Chimham” and the inn of Beth- 
lehem, in which there was no room for the two 
Jate comers from Nazareth, were, if not identical, 
at any rate related structures—so strangely does 
the cycle of history complete itself, and the Old 
merge into the New. And so, while Prophecy 
sings audibly and sweetly of the place which yet 
shall give birth to the Governor who shall rule 
over Israel, History puts up her silent hand, and 
salutes Beth-lehem Ephratah as by no means the 
Jeast among the cities of Judah. 

But not in the inn do the shepherds find the 
happy parents—the springtide of the unusual im- 
migration had completely flooded that, leaving 
no standing-place for the son and daughter of 
David~but they find them in a stable, probably 
in some adjoining cave, the swaddled Child, as 
the angels had foretold, lying in the manger. 
Art has lingered reverently and long over this 
stable scene, hiding with exquisite draperies its 
baldness and meanness, and lighting up its dark- 
ness with wreaths of golden glory; but these 
splendours are apocryphal, existing only in the 
amind of the beholder; they are the luminous mist 
ofan adoring love. What the shepherds do find is 
an extemporised apartment, meanin the extreme; 
two strangers fresh from Nazareth, both young 
and both poor; and a new-born infant asleep in 
the manger, with a group of sympathising spec- 
tators, who have brought, in the emergency, all 
kinds of proffered helps. It seems a strange 
ending for an angel-song, a far drop from the 
superhuman to the subhuman. Will it shake the 
faith of these apostle-shepherds? Will it shatter 
their bright hope? And chagrined that their 
auroral dream should have so poor a realisation, 


will they return to their flocks with heavy hearts 
and sad? Not they. They prostrate themselves 
before the Infant Presence, repeating over and 
over the heavenly words the angels had spoken 
unto them concerning the Child, and while Mary 
announces the name as “Jesus,” they salute 
Him, as the angels had greeted Him before, 
as Saviour, Messiah, Lord; thus putting on the 
head of the Child Jesus that triple crown, symbol 
of a supremacy which knows no limit either in 
space or time. It was the “Te Deum” of a re- 
deemed humanity, which succeeding years have 
only made more deep, more full, and which in 
ever-rising tones will yet grow into the Alleluias 
of the heavens. Saviour, Messiah, Lord! these 
titles struck upon Mary’s ear not with surprise, 
for she has grown accustomed to surprises now, 
but with a thrill of wonder. She could not yet 
spell out all their deep meaning, and so she pon- 
dered “them in her heart,” hiding them away 
in her maternal soul, that their deep secrets 
might ripen and blossom in the summer of the 
after-years. 

The shepherds appear no more in the Gospel 
story. We see them returning to their task 
“ glorifying and praising God for all the things 
that they had heard and seen,’ and then the 
mantle of a deep silence falls upon them. As a 
lark, rising heavenward, loses itself from our 
sight, becoming a sweet song in the sky, so 
these anonymous shepherds, these first disciples 
of the Lord, having laid their tribute at His 
feet—in the name of humanity saluting the Christ 
who was to be—now pass out of our sight, leay- 
ing for us the example of their heavenward look 
and their simple faith, and leaving, too, their 
“‘ Glorias,” which in multiplied reverberations fill 
all lands and all times, the earthly prelude of the 
New, the eternal Song. 


CHAPTER. VI. 
THE VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


WHEN the Old Testament closed, prophecy had 
thrown upon the screen of the future the shad- 
ows of two persons, cast in heavenly light. 
Sketched in outline rather than in detail, still 
their personalities were sufficiently distinct ta 
attract the gaze and hopes of the intervening 
centuries; while their differing, though related 
missions were clearly recognised. One was the 
Coming ONer, who should bring the “ consola- 
tion’ of Israel, and who should Himself be that 
Consolation; and gathering into one august title 
all such glittering epithets as Star, Shiloh, and 
Emmanuel, prophecy reverently saluted Him as 
“the Lord,” paying Him prospective homage 
and adoration. The other was to be the herald 
of another Dispensation, proclaiming the new 
King, running before the royal chariot, even as 
Elijah ran from Ahab to the ivory palace at 
Jezreel, his voice then dying away in silence, as 
he himself passes out of sight behind the throne. 
Such were the two figures that prophecy, in a 
series of dissolving views, had thrown forward 
from the Old into the New Testament; and such 
was the signal honour accorded to the Baptist, . 
that while many of the Old Testament characters 
appear as reflections in the New, his is the only 
human shadow thrown back from the New into 
the Old. 

The forerunner thus had a virtual existence 
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long before the time of the Advent. Known by 

his synonym of Elias, the prophesied, he be- 

_ came as a real presence, moving here and there 

among their thoughts and dreams, and lighting 

up their long night with the beacon-fires of new 
and bright hopes. His voice seemed familiar, 
even though it came to them in far-distant 
echoes, and the listening centuries had caught 

_ exactly both its,accent and its message. And so 

_ the preparer of the way found his own path pre- 

pared: for John’s path and ‘the way of the 

Lord” were the same; it was the way of obedi- 

ence and of sacrifice. The two lives were thus 
thrown into conjunction from the first, the lesser 
light revolving around the Greater, as they fulfil 
their separate courses—separate indeed, as far as 
the human must ever be separated from the Di- 

vine, yet most closely related, 

Living thus through the pre-Advent centuries, 
both in the Divine purpose and in the thoughts 
and hopes of men, so early designated to his 
heraldic office, ““ My messenger,” in a singular 
sense, as no other of mortals could ever be, it 

_ is no matter of apology, or even of surprise, that 

his birth should be attended by so much of the 
supernatural. The Divine designation seems to 
imply, almost to demand, a Divine declaration; 
and in the birth-story of the Baptist the flashes of 
the supernatural, such as the angelic announce- 
ment and the miraculous conception, come with 
a simple naturalness. The prelude is in perfect 
symphony with the song.. St. Luke is the only 
Evangelist who gives us the birth-story. The 
other three speak only of his mission, introduc. 
ing him to us abruptly, as, like another Moses, 
he comes down from his new Sinai with the 
tables of the law in his hands and the strange 
light upon his face. St. Luke takes us back to 
the infancy, that we may see the beginnings of 
things, the Divine purpose enwrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, as it once was set adrift in a rush- 
- plaitedark. Back of the message he puts the man, 
and back of the man he puts the child—for is 
not the child a prophecy or invoice of the man? 
—while all around the child he puts the environ- 
~ ment of home, showing us the subtle, powerful 
influences that touched and shaped the young 
prophet-life. As a plant carries up into its out~ 
most leaves the ingredients of the rock around 
which its fibres cling, so each upspringing life~ 
even the life of a prophet—carries into its farthest 
reaches the unconscious influence of its home 
associations. And so St. Luke sketches for us 
that quiet home in the hill-country,-whose win- 
dows opened and whose doors turned toward 
Jerusalem, the “city of the great” and invisible 
“King.” He shows us Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
true saints of God, devout of heart and blame- 
less of life, down into whose placid lives an angel 
came, rippling them with the excitements of new 
promises and hopes. Where could the first 
meridian of the New Dispensation run better 
than through the home of these seers of things 
tunseen, these watchers for the dawn? Where 
could be so fitting a receptacle for the Divine 
purpose, where it could so soon and so well 
ripen? Had not God elected them to this high 
honour, and Himself prepared them for it? Had 
He not purposely kept back all earlier, lower 
shoots, that their whole growth should be up- 
ward, one reaching out towards heaven, like 
the palm, its fruit clustering around its outmost 
branches? We can easily imagine what intense 
emotion the message of the angel would produce, 
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and that Zacharias would not so much miss the 
intercourse of human speech now that God’s 
thoughts were audible in his soul. What loving 
preparation would Elisabeth make for this child 
of hers, who was to be “ great in the sight of 
the Lord”! what music she would strike out 
from its name, “ John” (the Grace of Jehovah), 
the name which was both the sesame and symbol 
of the New Dispensation! How her eager heart 
would outrun the slow months, as she threw her- 
self forward in anticipation among the joys of 
maternity,a motherhood so exalted! And why did 
she hide herself for the five months, but that she 
might prepare herself for her great mission? that 
in her seclusion she might hear more distinctly 
the voices that spake to her from above, or that 
in the silence she might hear her own heart 
sing? 

But neither the eagerness of Elisabeth nor the 
dumbness of Zacharias is allowed to hasten the 
Divine purpose. That purpose, like the cloud of 
old, accommodates itself to human conditions, 
the slow processions of the humanities; and not 
until the time is “full” does the hope become 
a realisation, and the infant voice utter its first 
cry. And now is gathered the first congregation 
of the new era. It is but a family gathering, as 
the neighbours and relatives come together for 
the circumcising of the child—which rite was 
always performed on the corresponding day of 
the week after its birth; but it is significant as 
being the first of those ever-widening circles that 
moving outwards from its central impulse, spread 
rapidly over the land, as they are now rapidly 
spreading over all lands. Zacharias, of course, 
was present; but mute and deaf, he could only 
sit apart, a silent spectator. Elisabeth, as we 
may gather from various references and hints, 
was of modest and retiring disposition, fond of 
putting herself in the shade, of standing behind; 
and so now the conduct of the ceremony seems 
to have fallen into the hands of some of the rela- 
tives. Presuming that the general custom will 
be observed, that the first-born child will take 
the name of the father, they proceed to name it 
“ Zacharias.” This, however, Elisabeth cannot 
allow, and with an emphatic negative, she says, 
“Not so; but he shall be called John.” Per- 
sistent still in their own course, and not satisfied 
with the mother’s affirmation, the friends turn 
to the aged and mute priest, and by signs ask 
how they shall name the child (and had Zacha- 
rias heard the conversation, he certainly would 
not have waited for their question, but would 
have spoken or written at once); and Zacharias, 
calling for the writing-table, which doubtless had 
been his close companion, giving him his only 
touch of the other world for the still nine months, 
wrote, “ His name is John.” Ah, they are too 
late! the child was named even long before its 
birth, named, too, within the Holy Place of the 
Temple, and by an angel of God. “John” and 
“Jesus,” those two names, since the visit of the 
Virgin, have been like two bells of gold, throw- 
ing waves of music across heart and home, ring- 
ing their welcome to ‘“‘ the Christ who is to be,” 
the Christ who is now so near. “ His name is 
John;” and with that brief stroke of his pen 
Zacharias half rebukes these intrusions and inter- 
ferences of the relatives, and at the same time 
makes avowal of his own faith. And as he wrote 
the name “ John,” his present obedience making 
atonement for a past unbelief, instantly the para- 
lysed tongue was loosed, and he spake, blessing 
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God, throwing the name of his child into a 
psalm; for what is the ‘“ Benedictus” of Zacha~ 
rias but “John” written large and full, one 
sweet and loud magnifying of “the Grace and 
Favour of Jehovah”? 

It is only a natural supposition that when the 
inspiration of the song had passed away, Zacha- 
rias’ speech would begin just where it was broken 
off, and that he would narrate to the guests the 
strange vision of the Temple, with the angel’s 
prophecy concerning the child. And as the 
guests depart to their own homes, each one car- 
ries the story of this new Apocalypse, as he goes 
to spread the evangel, and to wake among the 
neighbouring hills the echoes of Zacharias’s 
song. No wonder that fear came upon all that 
dwelt round about, and that they who pondered 
these things in their hearts should ask, “‘ What- 
then shall this child be?” 

And here the narrative of the childhood sud- 
denly ends, for with two brief sentences our 
Evangelist dismisses the thirty succeeding years. 
He tells us that ‘the hand ot the Lord was with 
the child,” doubtless arranging its circumstances, 
giving it opportunities, preparing it for the 
rugged manhood and the rugged mission which 
should follow in due course; and that “ the child 
grew, and waxed strong in spirit,” the very same 
expression he afterwards uses in reference to the 
Holy Child, an expression we can best interpret 
by the angel’s prophecy, “He shall be filled 
with the Holy Ghost even from his mother’s 
womb.” His native strength of spirit was made 
doubly strong by the touch of the Divine Spirit, 
as the iron, coming from its baptism of fire, is 
hardened and tempered into steel. And so we 
see that in the Divine economy even a conse- 
crated childhood is a possible experience; and 
that it is comparatively infrequent is owing rather 
to our warped views, which possibly may need 
some readjustment, than to the Divine purpose 
and provision. Is the child born into the Di- 
vine displeasure, branded from its birth with the 
mark of Cain? Is it not rather born into the 
Divine mercy, and all enswathed in the abun- 
dance of Divine love? True, it is born of a 
sinful race, with tendencies to self-will which 
may lead it astray; but it is just as true that it 
is born within the covenant of grace; that 
around its earliest and most helpless years is 
thrown the egis of Christ’s atonement; and that 
these innate tendencies are held in check and 
neutralised by what is called * prevenient grace.” 
In the struggle for that child-life are the powers 
of darkness the first in the field, outmarching 
and out-manceuvring the powers of light? Why, 
the very thought is half-libellous. Heaven’s 
touch is upon the child from the first. Ignore it 
as we may, deny it as some will, yet back in 
life’s earliest dawn the Divine Spirit is brooding 
over the unformed world, parting its firmaments 


— of right and wrong, and fashioning a new Para- 


u‘se. Is evil the inevitable? Must each life taste 
the “orbidden fruit before it can attain to a 
knowledge of the good? In other words, is sin 
a great though dire necessity? If a necessity, 
then it is no longer sin, and we must seek for 
another and more appropriate name. No; child- 
hood is Christ’s purchased and peculiar posses- 
sion; and the best type of religious experience 
is that which is marked by no rapid transitions, 
which breaks upon the soul softly and sweetly as 
a dawn, its beginnings imperceptible, and so un- 
remembered. So not without meaning is it that 


right at the gate of the New Dispensation we find 
the cradle of a consecrated childhood. Placed 
there by the gate, so that all may see it, and 
placed in the light, so that all may read it, the 
childhood of the Baptist tells us what our child- 
hood might oftener be, if only its earthly guar- 
dians—whose hands are so powerful to impress 
and mould the plastic soul—were, like Zacharias 
and Elisabeth, themselves prayerful, blameless, 
and devout. 

Now the scene shifts; for we read he “ was in 
the deserts till the day of his showing unto Is~- 
rael.” From the fact that this clause is inti- 
mately connected with the preceding, “and the 
child grew and waxed strong in spirit ”’—the two 
clauses having but one subject—some have sup- 
posed that John was but a child when he turned 
away from the parental roof and sought the wil- 
derness. But this does not follow. The two 
parts of the sentence are only separated by a 
comma, but that pause may bridge over a chasm 
wide enough for the flow of numerous years, and 
between the childhood and the wilderness the 
narrative would almost compel us to put a con- 
siderable space. As his physical development 
was, in mode and proportion, purely human, with 
no hint of anything unnatural or even super- 
natural, so we may suppose was his mental and 
spiritual development. The voice must become 
articulate; it must play upon the alphabet, and 
turn sound into speech. It must learn, that it 
may think; it must study, that it may know. 
And so the human teacher is indispensable. 
Children reared of wolves may learn to bark, 
but, in spite of mythology, they will not build 
cities and found empires. And where could the 
child find better instructors than in his own 
parents, whose quiet lives had been passed in 
an atmosphere of prayer, and to whom the very 
jots and tittles of the law were familiar and dear? 
Indeed, we can scarcely suppose that after hay- 
ing prepared Zacharias and Elisabeth for their 
great mission, working what is something like a 
miracle, that she and no one else shall be the 
mother of the forerunner, the child should then 
be torn away from its natural guardians before 
the processes of its education are complete. It 
is true they were both “ well stricken in years,” 
but that phrase would cover any period from 
threescore years and upwards, and to that three- 
score the usual longevity of the Temple minis- 
trants would easily allow another twenty years 
to be added. May we not, then, suppose that 
the child-Baptist studied and played under the 
parental roof, the bright focus to which their 
hopes, and thoughts, and prayers converged; 
that here, too, he spent his boyhood and youth, 
preparing for that priestly office to which his 
lineage entitled and designated him? for why 
should not the “messenger of the Lord” be 
priest as well? We have no further mention of 
Zacharias and Elisabeth, but it is not improbable 
that their death was the occasion of John’s re- 
tirement to the deserts, now a young man, per- 
haps, of twenty years. 

According to custom, John now should have 
been introduced and consecrated to the priest- 
hood, twenty years being the general age of the 
initiates; but in obedience to a higher call, John 
renounces the priesthood, and breaks with the 
Temple at once and for ever. Retiring to the 
deserts, which, wild and gloomy, stretch west- 
ward from the Dead Sea, and assuming the old 
prophet garb—a loose dress of camel’s hair, 








bound with a thong of leather—the student be- 
“comes the recluse. Inhabiting some mountain 
ave, tasting only the coarse fare that nature of- 
2 fered—locusts and wild honey—the new Elias 
has come and has found his Cherith; and here, 
withdrawn far from “the madding crowd” and 
_ the incessant babble of human talk, with no com- 
- panions save the wild beasts and the bright con- 
 Stellations of that Syrian sky, as they wheel 
~ round in their nightly dance, the lonely man 
_ opens his heart to God’s great thoughts and pur- 
_ poses, and by constant prayer keeps his clear, 
_ trumpet voice in drill. Evidently, John had seen 
Seach of so-called “ society,” with its cold con- 
ventionalities and hypocrisies; his keen eye had 
seen only too easily the hollowness and cor- 
ruption that lay ‘beneath the outer gloss and 
_-varnish—the thin veneer that but half concealed 
the worminess and_rottenness that lay beneath. 
_ John goes, out into ‘the desert like another scape- 
goat, bearing deep within his heart the sins of 
_ his nation—sins, alas, which are yet unrepented 
of and unforgiven! It was doubtless thoughts 
like these, and the constant brooding upon them, 
‘which gave to the Baptist that touch of melan- 
choly that we can detect both in his features and 
his speech. Austere in person, with a wail in 
his voice like the sighing of the wind, or charged 
at times with suppressed thunders, the Baptist 
reminds us of the Peri, who 


‘““ At the gate 
Of Eden stood disconsolate.”’ 


Sin had become to John an awful fact. He could 
see nothing else. The fragments of the law’s 
broken tables strewed the land, even the courts 
of the Temple itself, and men were everywhere 
tripping against them and falling. But John did 
see something else; it was the day of the Lord, 
now very near, the day that should come scath- 
ing and burning “as a furnace,” unless, mean- 
while, Israel should repent. So the prophet 
mused, and as he mused the fire burned within 
his soul, even the fire of the Refiner, the fire of 
fo) 

Our Evangelist characterises the opening of 
‘John’s ministry with an official word. He calls 
it a ‘‘ showing,” a ‘“‘ manifestation,” putting upon 
the very word the stamp and sanction of a Di- 
vine appointment. He is careful, too, to mark 
the time, so giving the Gospel story its place 
among the chronologies of the world; which he 
does in a most elaborate way. He first reads 
the time on the horoscope of the Empire, whose 
swinging pendulum was a rising or a falling 
throne; and he states that it was “ the fifteenth 

_ year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar,” counting 
the two years of his joint rule with Augustus, 
Then, as if that were not enough, he notes the 
hour as indicated on the four quarters of the 
Hebrew commonwealth, the hour when Pilate, 
Herod, Philip, and Lysanias were in conjunction, 
tuling in their divided heavens. Then, as if that 
even were not enough, he marks the ecclesiastical 
hour as indicated by the marble time-piece of the 
Temple; it was when Annas and Caiaphas held 
jointly the high priesthood. What is the mean- 
ing of this elaborate mechanism, wheels within 
wheels? Is it because the hour is so important, 
that it needs the hands of an emperor, a gov- 
ernor, three tetrarchs, and two high priests to 
point it? Ewald is doubtless right in saying that 
St. Luke, as the historian, wished ‘“‘ to frame the 
Gospel history into the great history of the 
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world” by giving precise dates; but if that were 
the Evangelist’s main reason, such an accumula- 
tion of time-evidence were scarcely necessary; 
for what do the subsequent statements add to 
the precision of the first—“ In the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius”? We must, then, seek for the 
Evangelist’s meaning elsewhere. Among the 
oldest of the Hebrew prophecies concerning the 
Messiah was that of Jacob. Closing his life, as 
Moses did afterwards, with a wonderful vision, 
he looked down on the far-off years, and speak~ 
ing of the coming “ Seed,” he said, ‘‘ The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet, until Shiloh come” (Gen. xlix. 
10). Might not this prophecy have been in the 
thought of the Evangelist when he stayed so 
much longer than his wont to note times and 
seasons? Why does he mention Herod and 
Pilate, Philip and Lysanias, but to show how the 
sceptre has, alas! departed from Judah, and the 
lawgiver from between his feet, and how the 
chosen land is torn to pieces by the Roman 
eagles? And why does he name Annas and 
Caiaphas, but to show how the same disintegrat- 
ing forces are at work even within the Temple, 
when the rightful high priest can be set aside 
and superseded by the nominee of a foreign and 
a Pagan power? Verily ‘the glory has de- 
parted from Israel;” and if St. Luke introduces 
foreign emperors, tetrarchs, and governors, it is 
that they may ring a muffled peal over the grave 
of a dead nation, a funeral knell, which, however, 
shall be the signal for the coming of the Shiloh, 
and the gathering of the people unto Him. 
Such were the times—times of disorganisation, 
disorder, and almost despair—when the word of 
God came unto John in the wilderness. It came 
“upon” him, as it literally reads, probably in 
one of those wonderful theophanies, as when 
God spake to Moses from the flaming bush, or 
as when He appeared to Elijah upon Horeb, 
sending him back to an unfinished task. John 
obeyed. Emerging from his wilderness retreat, 
clad in his strange attire, spare in build, his fea- 
tures sharp and worn with fasting, his long, di- 
shevelled hair telling of his Nazarite vow, he 
moves down to the Jordan like an apparition. 
His appearance is everywhere hailed with min- 
gled curiosity and delight. Crowds come in 
ever-increasing numbers, not one class only, but 
all classes—priests, soldiers, officials, people— 
until it seemed as if the cities had emptied them- 
selves into the Jordan valley. And what went 
they “‘out for to see”? ‘A reed shaken with 
the wind”? A prophesier of smooth things? 
A preacher of revolt against tyranny? Nay; 
John was no wind-shaken reed; he was rather 
the heavenly wind itself, swaying the multi- 
tudes at will, and bending hearts and con- 
sciences into penitence and prayer. John was 
no preacher of revolt against the powers that 
be; in his mind, Israel had revolted more 
and more, and he must bring them back to 
their allegiance, or himself die in the attempt. 
John was no preacher of smooth things; there 
was not even the charm of variety about his 
speech. The one burden of his message was, 
“ Repent: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
But the effect was marvellous. The lone voice 
from the wilderness swept over the land like the 
breath of God. Borne forwards on a thousand 
lips, it echoed through the cities and penetrated 
into remotest places. Judea, Samaria, and even 
distant Galilee felt the quiver of the strange 
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voice, and even from the shore of the Northern 
Sea men came to sit at the feet of the new 
teacher, and to call themselves John’s disciples, 
So widespread and so deep was the movement, 
it sent its ripples even within the royal palace, 
awaking the curiosity, and perhaps the con- 
science, of Herod himself. It was a genuine re- 
vival of religion, such as Judza had not witnessed 
since the days of Ezra, the awaking of the na- 
tional conscience and of the national hope. 
Perhaps it would be difficult, by any analysis 
of ours, to discover or to define the secret of 
John’s success. It was the resultant, not of one 
force, but of many. For instance, the hour was 
favourable. It was the Sabbatic year, when 
field-work was in the main suspended, and men 
everywhere had leisure, mind and hand lying, 
as it were, fallow. Then, too, the very dress of 
the Baptist would not be without its influence, 
especially on a mind so sensitive to form and 
colour as the Hebrew mind was. Dress to them 
was a form of duty. They were accustomed to 
weave into their tassels sacred symbols, so mak- 
ing the external speak of the eternal. Their 
hands played on the parti-coloured threads most 
faithfully and sacredly; for were not these the 
chords of Divine harmonies? But here is: one 
who discards both the priestly and the civilian 
dress, and who wears, instead, the rough camel’s- 
hair robe of the old prophets. The very dress 
would thus appeal most powerfully to their im- 
agination, carrying back their thoughts to the 
time of the Theocracy, when Jehovah was not 
silent as now, and when Heaven was so near, 
speaking by some Samuel or Elijah. Are those 
days returning? they would ask. Is this the 
Elias who was to come and restore all things? 
Surely it must be. And in the rustle of the Bap- 
tist’s robe they heard the rustle of Elijah’s man- 
tle, dropping a second time by these Jordan 
banks. Then, too, there was the personal charm 
of the man. John was young, if years are our 
reckoning, for he counted but thirty; but in his 
case the verve and energy of youth were blended 
with the discretion and saintliness of age. 
What was the world to him, its fame, its luxury 
and wealth?. They were only the dust he shook 
from his feet, as his spirit sighed for and soared 
after Heaveén’s better things. He asks nothing 
of earth but her plainest fare, a couch of grass, 
and by-and-by a grave. Then, too, there was a 
positiveness about the man that would naturally 
attract, in a drifting, shifting, vacillating age. 
The strong will is magnetic; the weaker wills 
follow and cluster round it, as swarming bees 
cluster around their queen. And John was in- 
tensely positive. His speech was clear-cut and 
incisive, with a tremendous earnestness in it, as 
if a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord” were at his heart. 
John’s mood was not the subjunctive, where his 
words could eddy among the “mays” and 
“mights;”’ it was plainly the indicative, or better 
still, the imperative. He spoke as one who be- 
lieved, and who intensely felt what he believed. 
Then, too, there was a certain nobleness about 
his courage. He knew no rank, no party; he 
was superior to all. He feared God too much to 
have any fear of man. He spake no word for 
the sake of pleasing, and he kept back no word— 
even the hot rebuke—for fear of offending. 
Truth to him was more than titles, and right was 
the only royalty. How he painted the Pharisees 
—those shiny, slimy men, with creeping, sinuous 
ways—with that dark epithet “ brood of vipers ”! 
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With what a fearless courage he denounced the 
incest of Herod! He will not level down Sinai, 
accommodating it to royal passions! Not he. 
“Tt is not lawful for thee to have her ”’—such 
were his words, that rolled in upon Herod’s con- 
science like a peal of Sinai’s thunder, telling him 
that law was law, that right was more than 
might, and purity more than power. Then, too, 
there was something about his message that was. 
attractive. That word “the kingdom of 
heaven” struck upon the national heart like a 
bell, and set it vibrating with new hopes, and 
awaking all kinds of beautiful dreams of recov- 
ered pre-eminence and power. 

But while all these were auxiliaries, factors, 
and co-efficients in the problem of the Baptist’s. 
success, they are not sufficient in themselves to 
account for that success. It is not difficult for 
a man of superior mental attainment, and of 
strong individuality, to attract a following, espe- 
cially if that following be in the direction of self- 
interest. The emotions and passions of human- 
ity lie near the surface; they can be easily swept 
into a storm by the strong or by the pathetic 
voice. But to reach the conscience, to lift up the 
veil, and to pass within to that Most Holy of the 
human soul is what man; unaided, cannot do. 
Only the Divine Voice can break those deep 
silences of the heart; or if the human voice is 
used the power is not in the words of human 
speech—those words, even the best, are but the 
dead wires along which the Divine Voice moves 
—it is the power of God. 

“Some men live near to God, as =e right arm 
Is near to me; and then they walk about 
Mailed in full proof of faith, and bear a charm 


‘That mocks at fear. and bars the door on doubt, 
And dares the impossible.” 


Just such a man was the Baptist. He was a 
“man of God.” He lived, and moved, and had 
his being in God. Self to him was an extinct 
passion. Envy, pride, ambition, jealousy, these 
were unknown tongues; his pure soul under- 
stood not their meaning. Like his great pro- 
totype, “the Spirit of the Lord God” was upon 
him. His life was one conscious inspiration; 
and John himself had been baptised with the 
baptism of which he spoke, but which he him- 
self could not give, the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and of fire. This only will account for 
the wonderful effects produced by his preaching. 
John, in his own experience, had antedated 
Pentecost, receiving the “ power from on high,” 
and as he spoke it was with a tongue of fire, 
a voice in whose accent and tone the people 
could detect the deeper Voice of God. 

But if John could not baptise with the higher 


baptism, usurping the functions of the One com- 


ing after, he could, and he did, institute a lower, 
symbolic baptism of water, that thus the visible 
might lead up to the invisible. In what mode 
John’s baptism was administered we cannot tell, 
nor is it material that -we should know. We do 
know, however, that the baptism of the Spirit— 
and in John’s mind the two were closely related 
—was constantly referred to in Scripture as an 
effusion, a “pouring out,” a sprinkling, and 
never once as an immersion. And what was the 
‘baptism of fire” to the mind of John? Was it 
not that which the prophet Isaiah had experi- 
enced, when the angel touched his lips with the 
live coal taken from the altar, pronouncing over 
him the great absolution, “Lo, this hath 
touched thy lips; and thine iniquity is taken 





away, and thy sin purged ” (Isa. vi. 2 At best, 

_ the baptism of water is but a shadow of the 

better thing, the outward symbol of an inward 
gtace. We need not quarrel about modes and 

‘ forms. Scripture has purposely left them inde- 
terminate, so that we need not wrangle about 
them. There is no need that we exalt the 
shadow, levelling it up to the substance; and still 
less should we level it down, turning it into a 
playground for the schools. 

Thus far the lives of Jesus and John have lain 

apart. One growing up in the hill-country of 
Galilee, the other in the hill-country of Judza, 
and then in the isolation of the wilderness, they 

- have never looked in each other’s face, though 
they have doubtless heard often of each other’s 
mission. They meet at last. John had been 
constantly telling of ONE who was coming after 
—“ after,” indeed, in order of time, but ‘‘ befote,” 
infinitely before, in pre-eminence and authority. 
Mightier than he, He was the Lord. John would 
deem it an honour to kneel down before so 
august a Master, to untie and bear away His 
shoes; for in such a Presence servility was both 
becoming and ennobling. With- such words as 
these the crier in the wilderness had been trans- 
ferring the people’s thought from himself, and 
setting their hearts listening for the Coming 
One, so preparing and broadening His way. 
Suddenly, in one of the pauses of his ministra- 
tions, a Stranger presents Himself, and asks 
that the rite of baptism may be administered to 
Him. There is nothing peculiar about His 
dress; He is younger than the Baptist—much 
younger, apparently, for the rough, ascetic life 
has prematurely aged him—but such is the grace 
and dignity of His person, such the mingled 
“strength and beauty” of His manhood, that 
even John, who never quailed in the presence of 
mortal before, is awed and abashed now. Dis- 
cerning the innate Royalty of the Stranger, and 
receiving a monition from the Higher World, 
with which he kept up close correspondence, the 
Baptist. is assured that it is He, the Lord and 
Christ. Immediately his whole manner changes. 
The voice that has swept over the land like a 
whirlwind, now is hushed, subdued, 
softly, deferentially, reverentially. Here is a 
Presence in which his imperatives all melt away 
and disappear, a Will that is infinitely higher 
than his own, a Person for whom his baptism is 
out of place. John is perplexed; he hesitates, he 
demurs. ‘I have need to be baptised of Thee, 
and comest Thou to me?” and John, Elias-like, 
would fain have wrapped his mantle around his 
face, burying out of sight his little ‘‘ me,” in the 
presence of the Lord. But Jesus said, “ Suffer it 
now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all right. 
eousness ” (Matt. iii. 15). 

The baptism of Jesus was evidently a new kind 
of baptism, one in which the usual formulas were 
strangely out of place; and the question naturally 
arises, Why should Jesus submit to, and even 
ask for, a baptism that was so associated with 
repentance and sin? Could there be any place 
for repentance, any room for confession, in 
the Sinless One? John felt the anomaly, and 
so shrank from -administering the rite, till 
the reply of Jesus put His baptism on differ- 
ent ground—ground altogether clear of any 
personal demerit. Jesus asked for baptism not 
for the washing away of sin, but that He 
might “fulfil all righteousness.” He was bap- 
tised, not for His own sake, but for the world’s 
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sake. Coming to redeem humanity, He would 
identify Himself with that humanity, even the 
sinful humanity that it was. Son of God, He 
would become a true Son of man, that through 
His redemption all other sons of men might be- 
come true sons of God. Bearing the sins of 
many, taking away the sin of the world, that 
heavy burden lay at His heart from the first; He 
could not lay it down until He left it nailed to 
His cross. Himself knowing no sin, He yet be- 
comes the Sin-offering, and is ‘‘ numbered 
among the transgressors.” And as Jesus went 
to the cross and into the grave mediatorially, as 
Humanity’s Son, so Jesus now passes into the 
baptismal waters mediatorially, repenting for that 
world whose heart is still hard, and whose eyes 
are dry of godly tears, and confessing the sin 
which He in love has made His own, the “sin 
of the world,” the sin He has come to make 
atonement for and to bear away. 

Such is the meaning of the Jordan baptism, in 
which Jesus puts the stamp of Divinity upon, 
John’s mission, while John bears witness to the 
sinlessness of Jesus. But a Higher Witness came 
than even that of John; for no sooner was the 
rite administered, and the river-bank regained, 
than the heavens were opened, and the Spirit of 
God, in the form of a fiery dove, descended and 
alighted on the head of Jesus; while a Voice out 
of the Unseen proclaimed, “ This is My beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” And so the 
Son of man receives the heavenly, as well as the 
earthly baptism. Baptised with water, He is 
new baptised with the Holy Ghost and with fire, 
and anointed with the unction of the Holy One. 
But why should the Holy Spirit descend upon 
Jesus in the form of a dove, and afterwards upon 
the disciples in the form of cloven tongues of 
fire? We can understand the symbolism of the 
cloven tongues; for was not their mission to_ 
preach and teach, spreading and establishing the 
kingdom by a consecrated speech—the Divine 
word carried forward by the human voice? 
What, then, is the meaning of the dove-form? 
Does it refer to the dove of the Old Dispensa- 
tion, which bearing the olive-leaf in its mouth, 
preached its Gospel to the dwellers in the ark, 
telling of the abatement of the angry waters, and 
of a salvation that was near? And was not Jesus 
a heavenly Dove, bearing to the world the olive- 
branch of reconciliation and of peace, proclaim- 
ing the fuller, wider Gospel of mercy and of 
love? The supposition, at any rate, is a possible 
one; while the words of Jesus would almost 
make it a probable one; for speaking of this 
same baptism of the Spirit, He says—and in His 
words we can hear the beat and whir of dove- 
wings—“ He anointed me to preach good tid- 
ings to the poor: He hath sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives, . . to set at liberty 
them that are bruised ”’ (iv. 18). 

The interview between Jesus and John was 
but brief, and in all probability final. They 
spend the following night near to each other, but 
apart. The day after, John sees Jesus walking, 
but the narrative would imply that they did not 
meet. John only points to Him and says, “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world; ” and they part, each to follow 
his separate path, and to accomplish his separate 
mission. 

“The Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world.” Such was John’s testimony 
to Jesus, in the moment of his clearest illumina- 
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tion. He saw in Jesus, not as one learned writer 
would have us suppose, the sheep of David’s pas- 
toral, its life encircled with green pastures and 
still waters—not this, but a lamb, ‘‘ the lamb of 
God,” the Paschal Lamb, led all uncomplaining 
to the slaughter, and by its death bearing away 
sin—not either the sin of a year or the sin of 
a race, but “the sin of the world.” Never had 
prophet so prophesied before; never had mortal 
eye seen so clearly and so deeply into God’s great 
mystery of mercy. How, then, can we explain 
that mood of disappointment and of doubt which 
afterwards fell upon John? What does it mean 
that from his prison he should send two of his 
disciples to Jesus with the strange question, “ Art 
Thou He that cometh, or look we for another? ” 
(vii. 19). John is evidently disappointed—yes, and 
dejected too; and, the Elias still, Herod’s prison 
is to him the juniper of the desert. He thought 
the Christ would be one like unto himself, crying 
in the wilderness, but with a louder voice and 
more penetrating accent. He would be some 
ardent Reformer, with axe in hand, or fan, and 
with baptism of fire. But lo, Jesus comes so 
different from his thought—with no axe in hand 
that he can see, with no baptism of fire that he 
can hear of, a Sower rather than a Winnower, 
scattering thoughts, principles, beatitudes, and 
parables, telling not so much of “the wrath to 
come” as of the love that is already come, if 
men will but repent and receive it—that John is 
fairly perplexed and actually sends to Jesus 
for some word that shall be a solvent for 
his doubts. 

It only shows how this Elias, too, was a man 
of like passions with ourselves, and that even 
prophet’s eyes were sometimes dim, reading 
God’s purposes with a blurred vision. Jesus re- 
turns a singular answer. He says neither Yes 
nor No; but He goes out and works His accus- 
tomed miracles, and then dismisses the two disci- 
ples with the message, “Go your way, and tell 
John what things ye have seen and heard; how 
that the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers.are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to 
the poor the Gospel is preached. And blessed is 
~ he, whosoever shall not be offended in Me.” 
These words are in part a quotation from John’s 
favourite prophet, Isaiah, who emphasised as no 
other prophet did the evangelistic character of 
Christ’s mission—which characteristic John 
seems to have overlooked. In his thought the 
Christ was Judge, the great Refiner, sifting the 
base from the pure, and casting it into some Ge- 
henna of burnings. But Jesus reminds John that 
mercy is before and above judgment; that He has 
come, “ not to condemn the world,” but to save 
it, and to save it, not by reiterations of the law, 
but by a manifestation of love. Ebal and Sinai 
have had their word; now Gerizim and Calvary 
must speak. 

And so this greatest of the prophets was but 
human, and therefore- fallible) He saw the 
Christ, no longer afar off, but near—yea, present; 
but he saw in part, and he prophesied in part. 
He did not see the whole Christ, or grasp the 
full purport of His mission. He stood on the 
threshold of the kingdom; but the least of those 
who should pass within that kingdom should 
stand on a higher vantage-ground, and so be 
greater than he. Indeed, it seems scarcely pos- 
sible that John could have fully understood Je- 
sus; the two were so entirely different. In dress, 
in address, in mode of life, in thought, the two 


were exact opposites. John occupies the border- 
region between the Old and the New; and 
though his life appears in the New, he himself 
belongs rather to the Old Dispensation. His 
accent is Mosaic, his message a tritonomy, ,a 
third giving of the law. When asked the all-im- 
portant question, “‘ What shall we do?” John 
laid stress on works of charity, and by his met- 
aphor of the two coats he showed that men 
should endeavour to equalise their mercies. 
And when-Publicans and soldiers ask the same 
question John gives a sort of transcript of the 
old tables, striking the negatives of duty: ‘“ Ex- 
tort no more than that which is appointed you; ” 
“ Do violence to no man.” Jesus would have an- 
swered in the simple positive that covered all 
classes and all cases alike: ‘“‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” But such was the dif- 
ference between the Old and the New: the one 
said, ‘‘ Do, and thou shalt live; ” the other said, 
“Live, and thou shalt do.” The voice of John 
awoke the conscience, but he could not give it 
rest. He was the preparer of the way; Jesus 
was the Way, as He was the Truth and the Life. 
John was the Voice; Jesus was the Word. John 
must “‘decrease’’ and disappear; Jesus must 
“increase,” filling all times and all climes with 
His glorious, abiding presence. 

But the mission of John is drawing to a close, 
and dark clouds are gathering in the west. The 
popular idol still, a hostile current has set 
against him. The Pharisees, unforgetting and 
unforgiving, are deadly bitter, creeping across 
his path, and hissing out their “ Devil; ” while 
Herod, who in his better moods had invited the 
Baptist to his palace, now casts him into prison. 
He will silence the voice he has failed to bribe, 
the voice that beat against the chambers of his 
revelry, like a strange midnight gust, and that 
set him trembling like an aspen. We need not 
linger over the last sad tragedy—how the royal 
birthday was kept, with a banquet to the State 
officials; how the courtesan daughter of Herodias 
came in and danced before the guests; and how 
the half-drunken Herod swore a rash oath, that 
he would give her anything she might ask, up to 
the half of his kingdom. Herodias knew well 
what wine and passion would do for Herod. 
She even guessed his promise beforehand, and 
had given full directions to her daughter; and 
soon as the rash oath had fallen from his lips— 
before he could recall or change his words— 
sharp and quick the request is made, “ Give me 
here John Baptist’s head in a charger.” There 
is a momentary conflict, and Herod gives the 
fearful word. The head of John is brought into 
the banquet-hall before the assembled guests— 
the long flowing locks, the eyes that even in 
death seemed to sparkle with the fire of God; 
the lips sacred to purity and truth, the lips 
that could not gloss a sin, even the sin of 
a Herod. Yes; it is there, the head of John the 
Baptist. The courtiers see it, and smile; Herod 
sees it, but does not smile. That face haunts 
him; he never forgets it. The dead prophet 
lives still, and becomes to Herod another 
conscience. 

“ And she brought it to her mother. And his 
disciples came, and took up the corpse, and 
buried him; and they went and told Jesus” 
(Matt. xiv. 11, 12). Such is the fimis to a con- 
secrated life, and such the work achieved by 
one man, in a ministry that was only counted 
by months. Shall not this be his epitaph, re- 
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ording his faithfulness and zeal, and at the same 
‘time rebuking our aimlessness and sloth?— 


é 


‘He liveth long who liveth well ; 
All other life is short and vain: 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of living most for heavenly gain.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TEMPTATION. 


_ THE waters of the Jordan do not more effect- 
ually divide the Holy Land than they bisect 
the Holy Life. The thirty years of Nazareth 
‘were quiet enough, amid the seclusions of na- 
ture and the attractions of home; but the double 
baptism by the Jordan now remits that sweet 
idyll to the past. The I AM of the New Testa- 
ment moves forward from the passive to the 


_ active voice; the long peace is exchanged for the 


_terious, and therefore difficult. 


conflict whose consummation will be the Divine 


' Passion. 


The subject of our Lord’s temptation is mys- 
Lying in part 
within the domain of human consciousness and 
“experience, it stretches far beyond our sight, 
throwing its dark projections into the realm of 
spirit, that realm, “dusk with horrid shade,” 
which Reason may not traverse, and which Rev- 
elation itself has not illumined, save by occa- 
sional lines of light, thrown into, rather than 
across it. We cannot, perhaps, hope to have a 
perfect understanding of it, for in a subject so 
wide and deep there is room for the play of 


- many hypotheses; but inspiration would not 


have recorded the event so minutely had it not 
a direct bearing upon the whole of the Divine 
Life, and were it not full of pregnant lessons 
for all times. To Him who suffered within it, 
it was a wilderness indeed; but to us “the wil- 
derness and the solitary place” have become 
““glad, and the desert blossoms as the 
rose.” Let us, then, seek the wilderness rever- 
ently yet hopefully, and in doing so let us carry 
in our minds these two guiding thoughts—they 
will prove a silken thread for the labyrinth— 
first, that Jesus was tempted as man; and sec- 
ond, that Jesus was tempted as the Son of man. 
Jesus was tempted as man. It is true that 
in His Person the human and the Divine na- 
tures were in some mysterious way united; that 
in His flesh was the great mystery, the mani- 
festation of God; but now we must regard Him 
as divested of these dignities and Divinities. 
‘They are laid asidé, with all other pre-mundane 
glories; and whatever His miraculous power, 
for the present it is as if it were not. Jesus 
takes with Him into the wilderness our man- 
hood, a perfect humanity of flesh and blood, 
of bone and nerve; no Docetic shadow, but a 
real body, ‘made in all things like unto His 
‘brethren;’’ and He goes into the wilderness, to 
‘be tempted, not in some unearthly way, as one 
spirit might be tempted of another, but to be 
“tempted in all points like as we are,” in a 
fashion perfectly human. Then, too, Jesus was 
tempted as the Son of man, not only as the 
perfect Man, but as the representative Man. As 
the first Adam, by disobedience, fell, and fallen, 
was driven forth into the wilderness, so the sec- 
ond Adam comes to take the place of the first. 
Tracking the steps of the first Adam, He too 
goes out into the wilderness, that He may spoil 
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the spoiler, and that by His perfect obedience He 
may lead a fallen but redeemed humanity back 
again to Paradise, reversing the whole drift of 
the Fall, and turning it into a “rising again 
for many.” And so Jesus goes, as the Repre- 
sentative Man, to do battle for humanity, and 
to receive in His own Person, not one form 
of temptation, as the first Adam did, but every 
form that malignant Evil can devise, or that 
humanity can know. Bearing these two facts 
in mind, we will consider—(1) the circumstances 
of the Temptation, and (2) the nature of the 
Temptation. 

1. The circumstances of the Temptation. “And 
Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, returned from 
the Jordan, and was led by the Spirit in the 
wilderness.” The Temptation, then, occurred 
immediately after the twofold baptism; or, as 
St. Mark expresses it, using his characteristic 
word, “‘ And straightway the Spirit driveth Him 
forth into the wilderness”? (Mark i. 12). Evi- 
dently there is some connection between the Jor- 
dan and the wilderness, and there were Divine 
reasons why the test should be placed directly 
after the baptism. Those Jordan waters were 
the inauguration for His mission—a kind of 
Beautiful Gate, leading up to the different courts 
and courses of His public ministry, and then up 
to the altar of sacrifice. The baptism of the 
Spirit was His anointing for that ministry, and 
borrowing our light from the after Pentecostal 
days, His enduement of power for that ministry. 
The Divine purpose, which had been gradually 
shaping itself in His mind, now opens in one 
vivid revelation. The veil of mist in which that 
purpose had been enwrapped is swept away by 
the Spirit’s breath, disclosing to His view the 
path redeeming Love must take, even the way 
of the cross. It is probable, too, that He re- 
ceived at the same time, if not the endue- 
ment, at least the consciousness of miraculous 
power; for St. John, with one stroke of his 
pen, brushes away those glossy webs that later 
tradition has spun, the miracles of the Child- 
hood. The Scriptures do not represent Jesus 
as any prodigy. His childhood, youth, and man- 
hood were like the corresponding phases of other 
lives; and the Gospels certainly put no aureole 
about His head—that was the afterglow of tra- 
ditional fancy. Now, however, as He leaves the 
wilderness, He goes to open His mission at 
Cana, where He works His first miracle, turn- 
ing, by a look, the water into wine. The whole 
Temptation, as we shall see, was one prolonged 
attack upon His miraculous power, seeking to 
divert it into unlawful channels; which makes it 
more than probable that this power was first 
consciously received at the baptism—the second 
baptism of fire; it was a part of the anointing of 
the Lord He then experienced. 

We read that Jesus now was “ full of the Holy 
Spirit.” It is an expression not infrequent in 
the pages of the New Testament, for we have 
already met with it in connection with Zacharias 
and Elisabeth; and St. Luke makes use of it 
several times in his later treatise on the “ Acts.” 
In these cases, however, it generally marked 
some special and sudden illumination or inspi- 
ration, which was more or less temporary, the 
inspiration passing away when its purpose was 
served. But whether this “filling of the Spirit” 
was temporary, or permanent, as in the case of 
Stephen and Barnabas, the expression always 
marked the highest elevation of human life, 
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when the human spirit was in entire subordina~ 
tion to the Divine. To Jesus, now, the Holy 
Spirit is given without measure; and we, who 


in our far-off experiences can recall moments 


of Divine baptisms, when our spirits seemed 
for the time to be caught up into Paradise, hear- 
ing voices and beholding visions we might not 
utter, even we may understand in part—though 
but in part—what must have been the emotions 
and ecstasies of that memorable hour by the 
Jordan. How much the opened heavens would 
mean to Him, to whom they had been so long 
‘and strangely closed! How the Voice that de- 
clared His heavenly Sonship, “ This is My be- 
loved Son,” must have sent its vibrations quiv- 
‘ering through soul and spirit, almost causing 
the tabernacle of His flesh to tremble with new 
excitements! Mysterious though it may seem 
to us, who ask impotently, How can these things 
be? yet unless we strip the heavenly baptism 
of all reality, reducing it to a mere play of words, 
we must suppose that Jesus, who now becomes 
Jesus Christ, was henceforth more directly and 
completely than before under the conscious in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit. What was an atmos- 
phere enswathing the young life, bringing to that 
life its treasures of grace, beauty, and strength, 
now becomes a breath, or rather a rushing wind, 
of God, carrying that life forward upon its mis- 
sion and upward to its goal. And so we read, 
He “was led by the Spirit in the wilderness,” 
The verb generally implies pressure, constraint; 
it is the enforced leading of the weaker by the 
stronger. In this case, however, the pressure 
was not upon a resisting, but a yielding me- 
dium, The will of Jesus swung round instantly 
and easily, moving like a vane only in the direc- 
tion of the Higher Will, The narrative would 
imply that His own thought and purpose had 
been to return to Galilee; but the Divine Spirit 
moves upon Him with such clearness and force 
—‘driveth” is St. Mark’s expressive word— 
that He yields Himself up to the higher im- 
pulse, and allows Himself to be carried, not 
exactly as the heath. is swept before the wind, 
but in a passive-active way, into the wilderness, 
The wilderness was thus a Divine interjection, 
thrown across the path of the Son of God and 
Son of man. 

Where it was is a point of no great moment, 
That it was in the Desert of Sinai, as some 
suppose, is most unlikely. Jesus did not so 
venerate places; nor was it like Him to make 
distant excursions to put Himself in the track 
of Moses or Elijah. He beckons them to Him. 
He does not go to them, not even to make 
historical repetitions. There is no reason why 
we may not accept the traditional site of the 
Quarantania, the wild, mountainous region, in- 
tersected by deep, dark gorges, that sweeps west- 
ward from Jericho, It is enough to know that 
it was a wilderness indeed, a wildness, un- 
softened by the touch of human strength or 
skill; a still, vacant solitude, where only the 
“wild beasts,” preying upon each other, or 
prowling outward to the fringe of civilisation, 
could survive, 

In the narrative of the Transfiguration we read 
that Moses and Elias appeared on the holy 
mount “ talking with Jesus;” and that these two 
only, of all departed saints, should be allowed 
that privilege—the one representing the Law, 
and the other the Prophets—shows that there 
was some intimate connection between their sev- 
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eral missions, At any rate, we know tha 
emancipator and the generator of Israel vy 
specially commissioned to bear Heaven's 

tation to the Redeemer, It would be an inter 
esting study, did it lie within the se of our 
subject, to trace out the many resemblances be- 
tween the three, We may, however, notice how 
in the three lives the same projoneae fast oc- 
curs, in each case covering the same period of 





forty days; for though the expression of St, 


Matthew would not of necessity imply a 
abstention from food, the more concise state~ 
ment of St. Luke removes all doubt, for we 
read, “ He did eat nothing in those days.” Why 
there should be this fast is more difficult to 
answer, and our so-called reasons can be only 
guesses. We know, however, that the flesh and 
the spirit, though closely associated, have but 
few things in common, Like the centripetal and 
the centrifugal forces in nature, their tenden- 
cies and propulsions are in different and oppo- 
site directions, 
other heavenward, 
life gravitates downwards, the sensual takes the 
place of the spiritual. Let the flesh be placed 
under restraint and control, taught its subor- 
dinate position, and there is a general uplift to 
the life, the untrammelled spirit moving up- 
wards toward heaven and God, And so in 
Scriptures we find the duty of fasting preseribed; 
and though the Rabbis have treated it in am 
ad absurdum fashion, bringing it into disrepute, 
still the duty has not ceased, though the prac- 
tice may be well-nigh obsolete. And so we find 
in Apostolic days that prayer was often joined 
to fasting, especially when a question of im- 
portance was under consideration. The hours 
of fasting, too, as we may learn from the cases 
of the centurion and of Peter, were the peri- 
helion of the Christian life, when it swung up 
in its nearest approaches to heaven, getting amid 
the circles of the angels and of celestial visions, 
Possibly in the case before us there was such 
an absorption of spirit, such rapture (using the 
word in its etymological, rather than in its de- 
rived meaning), that the claims of the body were 
utterly forgotten, and its ordinary funetions 
were temporarily suspended; for to the spirit 
caught up into Paradise it matters little whether 
in the body or out of it. 

Then, too, the fast was closely related to 
the temptation; it was the preparation for it. 
If Jesus is tempted as the Son of man, it must 
be our humanity, not at its strongest, but at 
its weakest. It must be under conditions so 
hard, no other man could thhave them harder. 
As an athlete, before the contest, trains up his 
body, bringing each muscle and nerve to its 
very best, so Jesus, before meeting the great 
adversary in single combat, trains down Hi 
body, reducing its physical strength, until it 
touches the lowest point of human weakness. 
And so, fighting the battle of humanity, He 
gives the adversary every advantage. He allows 
him choice of place, a time, of weapons and 
conditions, so that His victory may be more 
complete. Alone in the wild, dreary solitude, 
cut off from all human sympathies, weak and 
emaciated with the long fast, the Second 
Adam waits the attack of the tempter, who found 
the first Adam too easy a prey. 

2. The nature of the Temptation, In what 
form the tempter came to Him, or whether he 
came in any ori at all, we cannot tell, Serip- 


The one looks earthward, the 
Let the flesh prevail, and the 
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Le 
» observes a yeaa silence, a silence which 
been made the occasion of much speculative 
random speech on the part of its would-be 
terpreters. It will serve no good purpose even 
enumerate the different forms the tempter is 
d to have assumed; for what need can there 
e for any incarnation of the evil spirit? and 
iy clamour for the supernatural, when the 
ral will suffice? If Jesus was tempted “as 
4 will not our experiences throw the 
st light on His? We see no shape. The 
evil one confronts us; he presents thoughts to 
our minds; he injects some proud or evil imag- 
ination; but he himself is masked, unseen, even 
when we are distinctly conscious of his pres- 
ence. Just so we may suppose the tempter came 
to Him. Recalling the declaration made at the 
; baptism, the announcement of His Divine Son- 
ship, the devil says, “If” (or rather “ Since,” 
. for the tempter is too wary to suggest a doubt 
as to His relationship to God) “ Thou art the 
— Son of God, command this stone that it become 
bread.” It is as if he said, “ You are a-hungered, 
exhausted, Your strength worn away by Your 
long fast. This desert, as You see, 1s wild and 
sterile; it can offer You nothing with which to 
supply Your physical wants; but You have the 
remedy in Your own hands. The heavenly Voice 
roclaimed You as God’s Son—nay, His be- 
loved Son. You were invested, too, not simply 
- with Divine dignities, but with Divine powers, 
- with authority, supreme and absolute, over all 
: creatures. Make use now of this newly given 
power. Speak in these newly learned tones 
_of Divine authority, and command this stone that 
it become bread.” Such was the thought sud- 
_denly suggested to the mind of Jesus, and which 
would have found a ready response from the 
shrinking flesh, had it been allowed to speak. 
And was not the thought fair and reasonable, 
to our thinking, all innocent of wrong? Sup- 
pate Jesus should command the stone into 
read, is it any more marvellous than command- 
ing the water into wine? Is not all bread stone, 
dead earth transformed by the touch of life? If 
Jesus can make use of His miraculous power 
for the benefit of others, why should He not 
use it in the emergencies of His own life? The 
thought seemed reasonable and specious enough; 
and at first glance we do not see how the wings 
of this dove are tipped, not with silver, but with 
soot from the “ pots.” But stop. What does 
this thought of Satan mean? Is it as guileless 
and guiltless as it seems? Not quite; for it 
means that Jesus shall be no longer the Son 
of man. Hitherto His life has been a purely 
human life. “ Made in all things like unto His 
brethren,” from His helpless infancy, through 
the gleefulness of childhood, the discipline of 
(994 , and the toil of manhood, His life has 
een nourished from purely human sources. His 
“brooks in the way” have been no secret 
springs, flowing for Himself alone; they have 
been the common brooks, open and free to all, 
and where any other child of man might drink. 
But now Satan tempts Him to break with the 
; pate to throw up His Son-of-manhood, and to 
fall back upon His miraculous power in this, and 
so in every other emergency of life. Had Satan 
 guceceeded, and had Jesus wrought this miracle 
for Himself, putting around His human’ nature 
the shield of His Divinity, then Jesus would have 
ceased to be man. He would have forsaken the 
plane of human life for celestial altitudes, with 
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a wide gulf—and oh, how wide!—between Him- 
self and those He had come to redeem, And 
let the perfect humanity go, and the redemption 
oes with it; for if Jesus, just by an appeal to 

is mifaculous power, can surmount every dif- 
ficulty, escape any danger, then you leave no 
room for the Passion, and no ground on which 
the cross may rest. 

Again, the suggestion of Satan was a tempta- 
tion to distrust. The emphasis lay upon the 
title; “ Son of God,’ The Voice proclaimed 
You, in a peculiar sense, the beloved Son of 
God; but where have been the marks of that 
special love? Where are the honours, the heri- 
tage of joy, the Son should have? Instead of 
that, He gives You a wilderness of solitude and 
privation; and He who rained manna upon 
Israel, and who sent an angel to prepare a cake 
for Elias, leaves You to pine and hunger. Why 
wait longer for help which has already tarried 
too long? Act now for Yourself. Your re- 
sources are ample; use them in commanding the 
stone into bread.” Such was the drift of the 
tempter’s words; it was to make Jesus doubt the 
Father's love and care, to lead Him to aet, 
not in opposition to, but independently of, the 
Father's will. It was an artful endeavour to 
throw the will of Jesus out of gear with the 
Higher Will, and to set it revolving around its 
own self-centre. It was, in reality, the same 
temptation, in a slightly altered form, which had 
been only too successful with the first Adam. 

The thought, however, was no sooner sug- 
gested than it was rejected; for Jesus had a 
wonderful power of reading thought, of looking 
into its very heart; and He meets the evil sug- 
gestion, not with an answer of His own, but 
with a singularly apt quotation from the Old 
Testament: “It is written, Man shall not live 
by bread alone.” The reference is to a parallel 
experience in the history of Israel, a narrative 
from which doubtless Jesus had drawn both 
strength and solace during His prolonged desert 
fast. Had not the Divine Voice adopted Israel 
to a special relationship and privilege, announe 
ing within the palace of Pharaoh, “ Israel is 
My Son, My firstborn” ? (Exod. iv. 22), And 
yet had not God led Israel for forty years 
through the desert, suffering him to hunger, that 
He might humble and prove him, and show him 
that men are 


Better than sheep and goat 
That nourish a blind life within the brain 4 


that man has a nature, a life, that cannot live on 
bread, but—as St. Matthew completes the quo- 
tation—" by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God” ? Some have supposed that 
by “bread alone” Jesus refets to the manifold 
provision God has made for man’s physical sus 
tenance; that He is not limited to one course, 
but that Fle can just as easily supply flesh, or 
manna, or a thousand things besides, But evi 
dently such is not the meaning of Jesus. It was 
not His wont to speak in such literal, common- 
place ways. His thought moved in higher circles 
than His speech, and we must look upward 
through the letter to find the higher spirit, “1 
have meat to eat that ye know not of,” said 
Jesus to His disciples; and when He caught 
the undertone of their literalistic questions He 
explained His meaning in words that will inter 
pret His answer to the tempter: “ My meat is 
to do the will of Him that sent Me.” So now 
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it is as if He said, “The Will of God is My 


meat. That Will brought Me hither; that Will 
detains Me here. Nay, that Will commands Me 
to fast and hunger, and so abstinence from food 
is itself My food. I do not fear. This wilder- 
ness is but the stone-paved court of My Fa- 
ther’s house, whose many chambers are filled with 
treasures, ‘bread enough and to spare,’ and can 
I perish with hunger? I wait His time; I ac- 
cept His will; nor will I taste of bread that is 
not of His sending.” 

The tempter was foiled. The specious temp- 
tation fell upon the mind of Jesus like a spark 
in the sea, to be quenched, instantly and utterly; 
and though Satan found a powerful lever in the 
pinch of the terrible hunger—one of the sorest 
pains our human nature can feel—yet even then 
he could not wrench the will of Jesus from the 
will of God. The first Adam doubted, and then 
disobeyed, the Second Adam rests in God’s will 
and word; and like the limpet on the rocks, 
washed by angry waves, the pressure of the out- 
ward storm only unites His will more firmly to 
the Father’s; nor does it for one moment break 
in upon that rest of soul. And Jesus never did 
make use of His miraculous power solely for 
‘His own benefit. He would live as a man 
among men, feeling—probably more intensely 
than we do—all the weaknesses and pains of hu- 
manity, that He might be more truly the Son of 
man, the sympathising High Priest, the perfect 
Saviour. He became in all points—sin excepted 
—one with us, so that we might become one with 
Him, sharing with Him the Father’s love on 
earth, and then sharing His heavenly joys. 

Baffled, but not confessing himself beaten, 
the tempter returns to the charge. St. Luke 
here inverts the order of St. Matthew, giving as 
the second temptation what St. Matthew places 
last. We prefer the order of St. Luke, not only 
because in general he is more observant of 
chronology, but because there is in the three 
temptations what we might call a certain serial- 
ity, which demands the second place for the 
mountain temptation. It is not necessary that 
we put a literal stress upon the narrative, sup- 
posing that Jesus was transported bodily to the 
“exceeding high mountain.” Not only has such 
a supposition an air of the incredulous about it, 
but it is set aside by the terms of the narra- 
tive itself; for the expression he “‘ showed Him 
all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of 
time” cannot be forced into a literalistic mould. 
It is easier and more natural to suppose that this 
and the succeeding temptation were presented 
only to the spirit of Jesus, without any physical 
accessories; for after all, it is not the eye that 
sees, but the soul. The bodily eye had not seen 
the ‘ great sheet Jet down from heaven,” but it 
was a real vision, nevertheless, leading to very 
practical results—the readjustment of Peter’s 
views of duty, and the opening of the door of 
grace and privilege to the Gentiles. It was but 
a mental picture, as the “man of Macedonia” 
appeared to Paul, but the vision was intensely 
real—more real, if that were possible, than the 
leagues of intervening sea; and louder to him 
than all the voices of the deep—of winds, and 
waves, and storm—was the voice, “Come over 
and help us,” the cry which only the ear of the 
soul had heard. It was in a similar manner, 
probably, that the second temptation was pre- 
sented to Jesus. 

He finds Himself upon a lofty eminence, when 
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suddenly, “in a moment of time,” as St. Luke 
expresses it, the world lies unveiled at His feet. 
Here are fields white with ripened harvests, 
vineyards red with clustering grapes, groves of 
olives shimmering in the sunlight like frosted 
silver, rivers threading their way through a sea 
of green; here are cities on cities innumerable, 
quivering with the tread of uncounted millions, 
streets set with statues, and adorned with tem- 
ples, palaces, and parks; here are the flagged Ro- 
man roads, all pointing to the world’s great 
centre, thronged with chariots and horsemen, 
the legions of war, and the caravans of trade. 
Beyond are seas where a thousand ships are 
skimming over the blue; while still beyond, all 
environed with temples, is the palace of the 
Cesars, the marble pivot around which the 
world revolves. 

Such was the splendid scene set before the 
mind of Jesus. “ All this is mine,” said Satan, 
speaking a half-truth which is often but a whole 
lie; for he was indeed the “ prince of the power 
of the air,’ ruling, however, not in absolute 
kingship,.but as a pretender, a usurper; “and I 
give it to whom I will. Only worship me (or 
rather, “do homage to me as Your superior’), 
and all shall be thine.” Amplified, the tempta- 
tion was this: ‘‘ You are the Son of God, the 
Messiah-King, but a King without a retinue, 
without a throne. I know well all the devious, 
somewhat slippery ways to royalty; and if You 
will but assent to my plan, and work on my lines, 
I can assure You of a throne that is higher, and 
of a realm that is vaster, than that of Cesar. To 
begin with: You have powers not given to other 
mortals, miraculous powers. You can command 
nature as easily as You can obey her. Trade 
with these at first, freely. Startle men with 
prodigies, and so create a name and gain a fol- 
lowing. Then, when that is sufficiently large, set 
up the standard of revolt. The priesthood and 
the people will flock to it; Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, giving up their paper-chases after phan- 
toms, shadows, will forget their strife in the 
peace of a common war, and before-a united 
people Rome’s legions must retire. Then, push- 
ing out Your borders, and avoiding reverse and 
disaster by a continual appeal to Your miracu- 
lous powers, one after another You will make 
the neighbouring nations dependent and tribu- 
tary. So, little by little, You will hem in the 
might of Rome, until by one desperate struggle 
You will vanquish the Empire. The lines of 
history will then be all reversed. Jerusalem will 
become the mistress, the capital of the world; 
along all these roads swift messengers shall carry 
Your decrees; Your word shall be law, and Your 
will over all human wills shall be supreme.” 

Such was the meaning of the second temp- 
tation. It was the chord of ambition Satan 
sought to strike, a chord whose vibrations are so 
powerful in the human heart, often drowning or 
deafening otherand sweeter voices. He put before 
Jesus the highest possible goal, that of universal 
empire, and showed how that goal was com- 
paratively easy of attainment, if Jesus would only 
follow his directions and work on his plans. The 
objective point at which the tempter aimed was, 
as in the first temptation, to shift Jesus from the 
Divine purpose, to detach His will from the 
Father’s will, and to induce Him to set up a sort 
of independence. The life of Jesus, instead of 
moving on steadily around its Divine centre, 
striking in with absolute precision to the beat of 







- the Divine purpose, should revolve only around 
the centre of its narrower self, exchanging its 
grander, heavenlier sweep for certain intermit- 
tent, eccentric motions of its own. If Satan 
could not prevent the founding of ‘the king- 
dom,” he would, if it were possible, change its 
character. It should not be the kingdom of 
heaven, but a kingdom of earth, pure and sim- 
ple, under earthly conditions and earthly laws. 
Might should take the place of right, and force 
the place of love. He would set Jesus after 

_ gaining the whole world, that so He might for- 
get that His mission was to save it. Instead of 
a Saviour, they should have a Sovereign, decked 
with this world’s glory and the pomps of earthly 
empire. 

Tt is easy to see that if Jesus had been merely 
man the temptation would have been most sub- 
’ tle and most powerful; for how many of the sons 

of men, alas, have been led astray from the Di- 

vine purpose with a far less bait than a whole 

world! A momentary pleasure, a handful of 
glittering dust the more, some dream of place or 
fame—these are more than enough to tempt men 
to break with God. But while Jesus was man, 
the Perfect Man, He was more. The Holy 

Spirit was now given to Him without measure. 

From the beginning His will had been subordi- 

nate to the Father’s, growing up within it and 

configuring itself to it, even as the ductile metal 
receives the shape of the mould. The Divine 
purpose, too, had now been revealed to Him in 
the vivid enlightenment of the Baptism; for the 
shadow of the cross was thrown back over His 

life, at any rate as far as the Jordan. And so 
the second temptation fell harmless as the first. 
The chord of ambition Satan sought to strike 
was not found in.the pure soul of Jesus, and all 
these visions of victory and empire awoke no re- 
sponse in His heart, any more than the flower- 
wreaths laid upon the breast of the dead can 
quicken the beat of the now silent heart. 

The answer of Jesus was prompt and decisive. 
Not deigning to use any words of His own, or 
to hold any parley, even the shortest, He meets 

_ the word of the tempter with a Divine word: 
~“Tt is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 

God, and Him only shalt thou serve.’ The 
tempting thought is something foreign to the 
mind of Jesus, something unwelcome, repulsive, 
and it is rejected instantly. Instead of allowing 
Himself to be diverted from the Divine purpose, 
His will detached from the Father’s will, He 
turns to that will and word at once. It is His 
refuge, His home. The thought of Jesus cannot 
pass beyond the circle of that will, any more than 
a dove can pass beyond the over-arching sky. 
He sees the throne that is above all thrones, 
and gazing upon that, worshipping only the 
Great King, who is over all and in all, the 
thrones and crowns of earthly dominions are but 
as motes of the air. The victory was complete. 
Quickly as it came, the splendid vision conjured 
up by the tempter disappeared, and Jesus turned 
away from the path of earthly glory, where 
power without measure and honours without 
number awaited Him, to tread the solitary, 
lowly path of submission and of sacrifice, the 
path that had a crucifixion, and not a coronation, 
as its goal. 

Twice baffled, the enemy comes once again 
to the charge, completing the series with the 
pinnacle temptation, to which St. Luke naturally, 

and as we think rightly, gives the third place. It 
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follows the other two in orderly sequence, and 
it cannot well be placed second, as in St.. Mat- 
thew, without a certain overlapping of thought.. 
If we must adhere to the literalistic interpreta- 
tion, and suppose Jesus led up to Jerusalem: 
bodily, then, perhaps, St. Matthew’s order wou!d 
be more natural, as that would not necessitate a 
return to the wilderness. But that is an inter- 
pretation to which we are not bound. Neither 
the words of the narrative nor the conditions 
of the temptation require it; and when art repre- 
sents Jesus as flying with the tempter through 
the air it is a representation both grotesque and 
gratuitous. Thus far, in his temptations, Satan 
has been foiled by the faith of Jesus, the implicit 
trust He reposed in the Father; but if he cannot 
break in upon that trust, causing it to doubt 
or disobey, may he not push the virtue too far, 
goading Him “to sin in loving virtue”? If the 
mind and heart of Jesus are so grooved in with 
the lines of the Divine will that he cannot throw 
them off the metals, or make them reverse their 
wheels, perhaps he may push them forward so 
fast and so far as to bring about the collision he 
seeks—the clash of the two wills. It is the only 
chance left him, a forlorn hope, it is true, but 
still a hope, and Satan moves forward, if per- 
chance he may realise it. 

As in the second temptation, the wilderness: 
fades out of sight. Suddenly Jesus finds Himself 
standing on the pinnacle of the Temple, probably 
the eastern corner of the royal portico. On the 
one side, deep below, were the Temple courts, 
crowded with throngs of worshippers; on the 
other lay the gorge of the Kedron, a giddy 
depth, which made the eye of the down-looker 
to swim, and the brain to reel. “If (or rather 
‘Since’) said Satan, Thou art the Son of God, 
cast Thyself down from hence; for it is written, 
He shall give His angels charge concerning 
Thee, to guard Thee; on their hands they: shall 
bear Thee up, lest haply Thou dash Thy foot 
against a stone.” It is as if he said, “ You are 
the Son of God, in a special, favoured sense. 
You are set in title and authority above the 
angels; they are Your ministering servants; and 
reciprocate the trust Heaven reposes in You. 
The will of God is more to You than life itself; 
the word of God outweighs with You thrones 
and empires. And You do well. Continue thus, 
and no harm can overtake You. And just to 
show how absolute is Your faith in God, cast 
Yourself down from this height. You need not 
fear, for You will but throw Yourself upon the 
word of God; and You have only to speak, and 
unseen angels will crowd the air, bearing You 
up in their hands. Cast Yourself down, and so 
test and attest Your faith in God; and doing so 
You will give to these multitudes indubitable 
proof of Your Sonship and Messiahship.” Such 
was the argument, specious, but fallacious, of the 
tempter. Misquoting Scripture by omitting its 
qualifying clause, distorting the truth into a 
dangerous error, he sought to impale his Victim 
on the horn of a dilemma. But Jesus was on the 
alert. He recognised at once the seductive 
thought, though, Jacob-like, it had come robed 
in the assumed dress of Scripture. Is not obe- 
dience as sacred as trust? Is not obedience the 
life, the soul of trust, without which the trust 
itself is but a semblance, a decaying, corrupt 
thing? But Satan asks Him to disobey,: to set 
Himself above the laws by which the world is 
governed. Instead of His will being entirely 
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subordinate, conforming itself in all things to 
the Divine will, if He should cast Himself down 
from this pinnacle it would be putting pressure 
upon that Divine will, forcing it to repeal its own 
physical laws, or at any rate to suspend their ac- 
tion for a time. And what would that be but 
insubordination, no longer faith, but presump- 
tion, a tempting, and not a trusting God? The 
Divine promises are not cheques made payable 
to “bearer,” regardless of character, place, or 
time, and to be realised by any one who may 
happen to possess himself of them anywhere. 
They are cheques drawn out to “ order,” crossed 
_cheques, too, negotiated only as the conditions 
of character and time are fulfilled. The Divine 
protection and guardianship are indeed assured 
to every child of God, but only as He “ dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most High, as he abides 
under the shadow of the Almighty;” in other 
words, so long as “thy ways” are “ His ways.” 
Step out from that pavilion of the Most High, 
and you step from under the bright bow of 
promise. Put yourself above, or put yourself 
out of, the Divine order of things, and the very 
promise becomes a threatening, and the cloud 
that else would protect and guide becomes a 
cloud full of suppressed thunders, and flashing 
in vivid lightnings its thousand swords of flame. 
Faith and fidelity are thus inseparable. The one 
is the calyx, the other the involved corolla; and 
as they open outwards into the perfect flower 
they turn towards the Divine will, configuring 
themselves in all things to that will. 

A third time Jesus replied to the tempter in 
words of Old Testament Scripture, and a third 
time, too, from the same book of Deuteronomy. 
It will be observed, however, that the terms of 
His reply are slightly altered. He no longer 
uses the “‘ It is written,’’ since Satan himself has 
borrowed that word, but substitutes another: 
*““Tt is said, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God.” It has been thought by some that Jesus 
used the quotation in an accommodated sense, 
referring the ‘‘Thou” to the tempter himself, 
and so making “ the Lord thy God”’ an attesta- 
tion of His own Divinity. But such an interpre- 
tation is forced and unnatural. Jesus would not 
be likely to hide the deep secret from His own 
disciples, and announce it for the first time to the 
ears of the seducer. It is an impossible supposi- 
tion. Besides, too, it was as man that Jesus was 
tempted. Only on the side of His humanity 
could the enemy approach Him, and for Jesus 
now to take refuge in His Divinity would strip 
the temptation of all its meaning, making it a 
mere acting. But Jesus does not so throw up 
humanity, or which is the same thing, take Him- 
self out of it, and when He says, ** Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God” He includes Him- 
self in the “ thou.’’ Son though He is, He must 
put Himself under the law that prescribes the 
relations of man towards God. He must learn 
obedience as other sons of men. He must sub- 
mit, that He may serve, not seeking to impose 
His will upon the Father’s will, even by way of 
suggestion, much less by way of demand, but 
waiting upon that will in an absolute self-sur- 
render and instant acquiescence. Moses must 
not command the cloud; all that he is permitted 
to do is to observe it and follow. To go before 
God is to go without God, and to go without 
Him is to go against Him; and as to the angels 
bearing Him up in their hands, that,depends al- 
together upon the path and the errand. Let it 
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be the Divinely ordered path, and the unseen 
convoys of heaven will attend, a sleepless, in- 
vincible guard; but let it be some self-chosen 
path, some forbidden way, and the angel’s sword 
will flash its warning, and send the foot of the 
unfaithful servant crushing against the wall. 

And so the third temptation failed, as did the 
other two. With but a little tension, Satan had 
made the will of the first Adam to strike a dis- 
cordant note, throwing it out of all harmony 
with the Higher Will; but by no pressure, no 
enticements, can he influence the Second Adam. 
His will vibrates in a perfect consonance with 
the Father’s, even under the terrible pressure of 
hunger, and the more terrible pressure, the fear- 
ful impact of evil. 

So Satan. completed, and so Jesus resisted, 
“every temptation’—that is, every form of 
temptation. In the first, Jesus was tempted on 
the side of His physical nature; in the second 
the attack was on the side of His intellectual na- 
ture, looking out on His political life; while in 
the third the assault. was on the side of His 
spiritual life. In the first He is tempted as the 
Man, in the second as the Messiah, and in the 
third as the Divine Son. In the first temptation 
He is asked to make use of His newly received 
miraculous power over nature—passive, unthink- 
ing nature; in the second He is asked to throw 
it over the ‘‘ world,’”’ which in this case is a 
synonym for humankind; while in the third He 
is asked to widen the realm of His authority, and 
to command the angels, nay, God Himself. So 
the three temptations are really one, though the 
fields of battle lie in three several planes. And 
the aim was one. It was to create a divergence 
between the two wills, and to set the Son in a 
sort of antagonism to the Father, which would 
have been another Absalom revolt, a Divine 
mutiny it is impossible for us even to conceive. 

St. Luke omits in his narrative the ministry of 
angels mentioned by the other two Synoptists, 
a sweet postlude we should have missed much, 
had it been wanting; but he gives us instead the 
retreat of the adversary: ‘“‘ He departed from 
Him for a season.” How long a season it was 
we do not know, but a brief one it must have 
been, for again and again in the story of the Gos- 
pels we see the dark shadow of the evil one; 
while in Gethsemane the “ prince of this world” 
cometh, but to find nothing in “* Me.” And what 
was the horror of great darkness, that strange 
eclipse of soul Jesus suffered upon Calvary, but 
the same fearful presence, intercepting for a time 
even the Father’s smile, and throwing upon the 
pure and patient Sufferer a strip of the outer 
darkness itself? 

The test was over. Tried in the fires of a per- 
sisient assault, the faith and obedience of Jesus 
were found perfect. The shafts of the tempter 
had recoiled upon himself, leaving all stainless 
and scatheless the pure soul of Jesus. The Son 
of man had conquered, that all other sons of 
men may learn the secret of constant and com- 
plete victory; how faith overcomes, putting to 
flight “the armies of the aliens,” and making 
even the weakest child of God “ more than con- 
queror.”” And from the wilderness, where inno- 
cence has ripened into virtue, Jesus passes up, 
like another Moses,“ in the power of the Spirit,” 
to challenge the world’s magicians, to baffle their 
sleight of hand and skill of speech, and to pro- 
claim to redeemed humanity a new Exodus, a 
life-long Jubilee. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
“THE GOSPEL OF THE JUBILEE. 


- IMMEDIATELY after the Temptation Jesus re- 
turned “in the power of the Spirit,” and with 
all the added strength of His recent victories, 
Into what parts of Galilee He came, 
our Evangelist’ does not say; but omitting the 
visit to Cana, and dismissing the first Galilean 
tour with a sentence—how “ He taught in their 
Synagogues, being glorified of all’’—St. Luke 


_ goes on to record in detail the visit of Jesus 


to Nazareth, and His rejection by His townsmen. 


In putting this narrative in the forefront of his 


Gospel is St. Luke committing a chronological 
error? or is he, as some suppose, purposely ante- 
dating the Nazareth story, that it may stand as 
a frontispiece to his Gospel, or that it may serve 
as a key for the after-music? This is the view 
held by most of our expositors and harmonists, 
but, as it appears to us, on insufficient grounds; 
the balance of probability is against it. It is true 
_ that St. Matthew and St. Mark record a visit to 
Nazareth which evidently occurred at a later 
period of His ministry. It is true also that be- 
tween their narratives and this of St. Luke there 
are some striking resemblances, such as the 
teaching in the synagogue, the astonishment of 
His hearers, their reference to His parentage, 
and then the reply of Jesus as to a prophet re- 
ceiving scant honour in his own country—re- 
semblances which would seem to indicate that 
the two narratives were in reality one. But still 
it is possible to push these resemblances too far, 
reading out from them what we have first read 
into them: Let us for the moment suppose that 
Jesus made two visits to Nazareth; and is not 
such a supposition both reasonable and natural? 
It is not necessary that the first rejection should 
be a final rejection, for did not the Jews seek 
again and again to kill Him, before the cross 
saw their dire purpose realised? Remaining for 
so long in Galilee, would it not be a most natural 
wish on the part of Jesus to see the home of His 
boyhood once again, and to give to His towns- 
people one parting word before taking His fare- 
well of Galilee? And suppose He did, what 
then? “Would He not naturally go to the syna- 
gogue—as was His‘custom in every place—and 
speak? And would they not listen with the same 
astonishment, and then harp on the very same 
questions as to His parentage and brotherhood— 
questions that would have their readiest and fit- 
test answer in the same familiar proverb? In- 
stead, then, of these resemblances identifying the 
two narratives, and proving that St. Luke’s story 
is but an amplification of the narratives of the 
other Synoptists, the resemblances themselves 
are what we might naturally expect in our sup- 
position of a second visit. But if there are cer- 
tain coincidences between the two narratives, 
there are marked differences, which make it ex- 
tremely improbable that the Synoptists are re- 
cording one event. In the visit recorded by St. 
Luke there were no miracles wrought; while St. 
Matthew and St. Mark tell us that He could not 
do many mighty works there, because of their 
unbelief, but that He “laid His hands on a few 
sick folk, and healed them.” In the narrative by 
_ St. Mark we read that His disciples were with 
Him, while St. Luke makes no mention of His 
disciples; but St. Luke does mention the tragic 
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ending of the visit, the attempt of the men of 
Nazareth to hurl Him down from a lofty cliff, 
an incident St. Matthew and St. Mark omit alto- 
gether. But can we suppose the men of Naza- 
reth would have attempted this, had) the strong 
body-guard of disciples been with Jesus? Would 
they be likely to stand by, timidly acquiescent? 
Would not Peter’s sword have flashed instantly 
from its scabbard, in defence of Him whom he 
served and dearly loved? That St. Matthew and 
St. Mark should make no reference to this scene 
of violence, had it occurred at the visit they re- 
cord, is strange and unaccountable; and the 
omission is certainly an indication, if not a proof, 
that the Synoptists are describing two separate 
visits to Nazareth—the one, as narrated by St. 
Luke, at the commencement of His- ministry; 
and the other at a later date, probably towards 
its close. And with this view the substance of 
the Nazareth address perfectly accords. The 
whole address has the ring of an inaugural mes- 
sage; it is the voice of an opening spring, and 
not of a waning summer. ‘“ This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears ”’ is the blast of the 
silver trumpet announcing the beginning of the 
Messianic year, the year of a truer, wider Jubilee. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the chronology 
of St. Luke is perfectly correct, as he places in 
the forefront of his Gospel the earlier visit to 
Nazareth, and the violent treatment Jesus there 
received. At the second visit there was still a 
widespread unbelief, which caused Jesus to 
marvel; but there was no attempt at violence, for 
His disciples were with Him now, while the re- 
port of His Judean ministry, which had gone 
before Him, and the miracles He wrought in 
their presence, had softened down even Nazareth 
prejudices and asperities. The events of the first 
Galilean tour were probably in the following 
order. Jesus, with His five disciples, goes to 
Cana, invited guests at the marriage, and here 
He opens His miraculous commission, by turn- 
ing the water into wine. From Cana they pro- 
ceed to Capernaum, where they remain for a 
short time, Jesus preaching in their synagogue, 
and probably continuing His miraculous works. 
Leaving His disciples behind at Capernaum—for 
between the preliminary call by the Jordan and 
the final call by the lake the fisher-disciples get 
back to their old occupations for a while—Jesus 
goes up to Nazareth, with His mother and His 
brethren. Thence, after His violent rejection, 
He returns to Capernaum, where He calls His 
disciples from their boats and receipt of custom, 
probably completing the sacred number before 
setting out on His journey southward to Jeru- 
salem. If this harmony be correct—and the 
weight of probability seems to be in its favour 
—then the address at Nazareth, which is the sub- 
ject for our consideration now, would be the 
first recorded utterance of Jesus; for thus far 
Cana gives us one startling miracle, while in 
Capernaum we find the report of His acts, rather 
than the echoes of His words. And that St. 
Luke alone should give us this incident, record- 
ing it in such a graphic manner, would. almost 
imply that he had received the account from an 
eye-witness, probably—if we may gather any- 
thing from the Nazarene tone of St. Luke’s ear- 
lier pages—from some member of the Holy 
Family. 

Jesus has now fairly embarked upon His Mes- 
sianic mission, and He begins that mission, as 
prophecy had long foretold He should, in Galilee 
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of the Gentiles. The rumour of His wonderful 
deeds at Cana and Capernaum had already pre- 
ceded Him thither, when Jesus came once again 
to the home of His childhood and youth. Go- 
ing, as had been His custom from boyhood, into 
the synagogue on the Sabbath day (St. Luke is 
writing for Gentiles who are unversed in Jewish 
customs), Jesus stood up to read. ‘The Me- 
gilloth,” or Book of the Prophets, having been 
handed to Him, He unrolled the book, and read 
the passage in Isaiah (Ixi. 1) to which His mind 
had been Divinely directed, or which He had 
» purposely chosen:— 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, 
Because He anointed Me to preach good tidings to the 


poor, 

He hath sent Me to proclaim release to the captives, 
And reeovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 


Then closing, or rolling up, the book, and 
handing it back to the attendant, Jesus sat down, 
and began His discourse. The Evangelist does 
not record any of the former part of the dis- 
course, but simply gives us the effect produced, 
in the riveted gaze and the rising astonishment 
of His auditors, as they caught up eagerly His 
sweet and gracious words. Doubtless, He would 
explain the words of the prophet, first in their 
literal, and then in their prophetic sense; and so 
far He carried the hearts of His hearers with 
Him, for who could speak of their Messianic 
hopes without awakening sweet music in the He- 
brew heart? But directly Jesus applies the pas- 
sage to Himself, and says, ‘“‘ This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears,” the fashion of 
their countenance alters; the Divine emphasis He 
puts upon the ME curdles in their heart, turn- 
ing their pleasure and wonder into incredulity, 
envy, and a perfect frenzy of rage. The primary 
reference of the prophecy seems to have been to 
the return of Israel from captivity. It was a 
political Jubilee he proclaimed, when Zion should 
have a “ garland for ashes,’ when the captive 
should be free, and aliens should be their 
servants. But the flowers of Scripture are 
mostly double; its pictures and parables have 
often a nearer meaning, and another more 


remote, or a_ spiritual, involved in the lit- 
eral sense. That it was _so here is evident, 
for Jesus takes this Scripture—which we 


might call a Babylonish garment, woven out 
of the Exile—and wraps it around Himself, as 
if it belonged to Himself alone, and were so 
intended from the very first. His touch thus 
invests it with a new significance; and making 
this Scripture a vestment for Himself, Jesus, so 
to speak, shakes out its narrower folds, and gives 


it a wider, an eternal meaning. But why should” 


Jesus select this passage above all others? 
Were not the Old Testament Scriptures full of 
types, and shadows, and prophecies which testi- 
fied of him, any one of which He might have ap- 
propriated now? Yes, but no other passage so 
completely answered His design, no other was 
so clearly and fully declarative of His earthly 
mission. And so Jesus selected this picture of 
Isaiah, which was at once a prophecy and an 
epitome of His own Gospel, as His inaugural 
message, His manifesto. 

The Mosaic Code, in its play upon the temporal 
octaves, had made provision, not only for a 
weekly Sabbath, and for a Sabbath year, but it 
completed its cycle of festivals by setting apart 
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each fiftieth year as a yéar of special grace and 
gladness. It was the year of redemption and 
restoration, when all debts were remitted, when 
the family inheritance, which by the pressure of 
the times had been alienated, reverted to. its 
original Owner, and when those who had mort- 
gaged their personal liberty regained their free- 
dom. The “Jubilee” year, as they called it— 
putting into its name the play of the priestly 
trumpets which ushered it in—was thus the Di- 
vine safeguard against monopolies, a Divine 
provision for a periodic redistribution of the 
wealth and privileges of the theocracy; while at 
the same time it served to keep intact the sepa- 
rate threads of family life, running its lines of 
lineage down through the centuries, and across. 
into the New Testament. Seizing upon this, the 
gladdest festival of Hebrew life, Jesus likens 
Himself to one of the priests, who with trumpet 
of silver proclaims “the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” He finds in that Jubilee a type of His 
Messianic year, a year that shall bring, not to one 
chosen race alone, but to a world of debtors and 
captives, remissions and manumissions without 
number, ushering in an era of liberty and glad- 
ness. And so in these words, adapted and 
adopted from Isaiah, Jesus announces Himself 
as the World’s Evangelist, and Healer, and 
Emancipator; or separating the general message 
into its prismatic colours, we have the three 
characteristics of Christ’s Gospel—(1) as the 
Gospel of Love; (2) the Gospel of Light; and 
(3) the Gospel of Liberty. 

1. The Gospel of Jesus was the Gospel of 
Love. ‘“ He anointed Me to preach good tidings 
to the poor.” That there is a Gospel even in 
the Old Testament no one will attempt to deny, 
and able writers have delighted in tracing out 
the evangelism that, like hidden veins of gold, 
runs here and there, now embedded deep in his- 
torical strata, and now cropping out in the cur- 
rent of prophetical speech. Still an ear but little 
trained to harmonies can detect a marvellous dif- 
ference between the tone of the Old and the tone 
of the New Dispensation. ‘“‘ Evangelists” is 
scarcely the name we should give to the proph- 
ets and preachers of the Old Testament, if we 
except that prophet of the dawn, Isaiah. They 
came, not as the bearers of glad tidings, but with 
the pressure, the burden of a terrible “ woe” 
upon them. With a voice of threat and doom 
they call Israel back to the days of fidelity and 
purity, and with the caustic of biting words they 
seek to burn out the cancer of national corrup- 
tion. They were no doves, those old-time 
prophets, building their nests in the blossoming 
olives, in soft accents telling of a winter past 
and a summer near; they were storm-birds 
rather, beating with swift, sad wings on the crest 
of sullen waves, or whirling about among the 
torn shrouds. Even the eremite Baptist brought 
no evangel. He was a sad man, with a sad mes- 
sage, telling, not of the right which men should 
do, but of the wrong they should not do, his 
ministry, like that of the law, being a ministry 
of condemnation. Jesus, however, announces 
Himself as the World’s Evangelist. He declares 
that He is anointed and commissioned to be 
the bearer of good, glad tidings to man. At 
once the Morning Star and Sun, He comes to 
herald a new day; nay, He comes to make that 
day. And so it was. We cannot listen to the 
words of Jesus without noticing the high and 
heavenly pitch to which their music is set. Be- 






ginning with the Beatitudes, they move on in the 
higher spaces, striking the notes of courage, 
’ hope, and faith, and at last, in the guest-chamber, 
dropping down to their key- -note, as they close 
with an eirenicon and a benediction. How little 
Jesus played upon men’s fears! how, instead, He 
sought to inspire them with new hopes, teliing of 
the possibilities of goodness, the perfections 
which were within reach of even the human en- 
deavour! How seldom you catch the tone of 

_despondency in His words! As He summons 
men to a life of purity, unselfishness, and faith, 
His are not the voice and mien of one who com- 
mands to a forlorn hope. There is the ring of 
courage, conviction, certainty about His tone, a 
hopefulness that was itself half a victory. Jesus 
was no Pessimist, reading over the grave of de- 
parted glories His ‘‘ashes to ashes;’” He who 
knew our human nature best had most hopes of 
it, for He saw the Deity that was back of it and 
within it. 

And just here we touch what we may call the 
fundamental chord in the Gospel of Jesus, the 
Fatherhood of God; for though we can detect 
other strains running through the music of the 
Gospel, such as the Love of God, the Grace of 
God, and the Kingdom of God, yet these are but 
the consonant notes completing the harmonic 
scale, or the variations that play about the Divine 
Fatherhood. To the Hebrew conception of God 
this was an element altogether new. To their 
mind Jehovah is the Lord of hosts, an invisible, 
absolute Power, inhabiting the thick darkness, 
and speaking in the fire. Sinai thus throws its 
shadow across the Old Testament Scriptures, 
and men inhale an atmosphere of law rather than 
of love. 

But what a transformation was wrought in the 
world’s thought and life as Jesus unfolded the 
Divine Fatherhood! It altered the whole aspect 
of man’s relation to God, with a change as 
marked and glorious as when our earth turns its 
face more directly to the sun, to find its summer, 
The Great King, whose will commanded all 
forces, became the Great Father, in whose com- 
passionate heart the toiling children of men 
might find refuge and rest. The “ Everlasting 
Arms” were none the less strong and omnipo- 
tent; but as Jesus uncovered them they seemed 
less distant, less rigid; they became so near and 
so gentle, the weakest child of earth might not 
fear to lay its tired heart upon them. Law was 
none the less mighty, none the less majestic, but 
it was now a transfigured law, all lighted up and 
suffused with love. No longer was life one 
round of servile tasks, demanded by an inexo- 
rable, invisible Pharaoh; no longer was it a 
trampled playground, where all the flowers are 
crushed, as Fate and Chance take their alternate 

innings. No; life was ennobled, adorned with 
new and rare beauties; and when Jesus opened 
the gate of the Divine Fatherhood the light that 
was beyond, and that “never was on sea or 
land,” shone through, putting a heavenliness 
upon the earthly, and a divineness upon the hu- 
man life. What better, gladder tidings could the 
poor (whether in spirit or in life) hear than this 
—that heaven was no longer a distant dream, 
but a present and most precious reality, touching 
at every point, and enfolding their little lives; 
that God was no longer hostile, or even indiffer- 
ent to them, but that He cared for them with an 
infinite care, and loved them with an infinite 
love? Thus did Jesus proclaim the “ good tid- 
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ings;” for love, grace, redemption, and heaven it- 
self are all found within the compass of the 
Fatherhood. And He who gave to His dis- 
ciples, in the “ Paternoster,” a golden key for 
heaven’s audience-chamber, speaks that sacred 
name “ Father” even amid the agonies of the 
cross, putting the silver trumpet to His parched 
and quivering lips, so that earth may hear once 
again the music of its new and more glorious 
Jubilee. 

2. The Gospel of Jesus was a Gospel of Light. 
“ And recovering of sight to the blind,’ which 
is the Septuagint rendering of the Hebrew pas- 
sage in Isaiah, “the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound.” At first sight this ap- 
pears to be a break in the Jubilee idea; for phys- 
ical cures, such as the healing of the blind, did 
not come within the scope of Jubilatic mercies. 
The original expression, however, contains a 
blending of figures, which together preserve the 
unity of the prophetic picture. Literally it reads, 
“The opening of the eyes to them that are 
bound;” the figure being that of a captive, whose 
long captivity in the darkness has filmed his 
vision, and who now passes through the opened 
door of his prison into the light of day. 

In what way shall we interpret these words? 
Are they to be taken literally, or spiritually? or 
are both methods equally legitimate? Evidently 
they are both intended, for Jesus was the Light- 
bringer in more senses than one. That the Mes- 
siah should signalise His advent by performing 
wonders and signs, and by working physical 
cures, was certainly the teaching of prophecy, 
as it was a fixed and prominent hope in the ex- 
pectation of the Jews. And so, when the de- 
spondent Baptist sent two of his disciples to ask 
“Art Thou He that should come?” Jesus gave 
no direct answer, but turning from His ques- 
tioners to the multitude of sick who pressed 
around Him, He healed their sick, and gave 
sight to many that were blind. Then returning 
to the surprised ,strangers, He bids them carry 
back to their master these visible proofs of His 
Messiahship—how that “ lepers are cleansed, and 
the blind receive their sight.” Jesus Himself 
had a wonderful power of vision. His eyes were 
Divinely bright, for they carried their own light. 
Not only had He the gift of prescience, the for- 
ward-looking eye; He had what for want of a 
word we may call the gift of prescience, the eye 
that looked within, that saw the heart and soul 
of things. What a strange fascination there was 
in His very look! how it flashed like a subtle 
lightning, striking and scathing with its holy in- 
dignation the half-veiled meanness and hypoc- 
risy! and how again, like a beam of light, it fell 
upon Peter’s soul, thawing the chilled heart, and 
opening the closed fountain of his tears, as an 
Alpine summer falls on the rigid glacier, and 
sends it rippling and singing through the lower 
vales. And had not Jesus an especial sympathy 
for cases of ophthalmic distress, paying to the 
blind a peculiar attention? How quickly He re- 
sponded to Bartimaus—* What is it that I shall 
do for thee? ”—as if Bartimzeus were conferring 
the benefit by making his request. Where on the 
pages of the four Gospels do we find a picture 
more full of beauty and sublimity than when we 
read of Jesus taking the blind man by the hand, 
and leading him out of the town? What moral 
grandeur and, what touching pathos are there! 
and how that stoop of gentleness makes Him 
great! No other case is there of such prolonged 
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and tender sympathy, where He not only opens 
the gates of day for the benighted, but leads 
the benighted one up to the gates. And why 
does Jesus make this difference in His miracles, 
that while’ other cures are wrought instantly, 
even the raising of the dead, with nothing more 
than a look, a word, or a touch, in healing the 
blind He should work the cure, as it were, in 
parts, or by using such intermediaries as clay, 
saliva, or the water of Siloam’s pool? Must it 
not have been intentional? It would seem so, 
though what the purpose might be we can only 
guess. Was it so gradual an inletting of the 
light, because a glare too bright and sudden 
would only confuse and blind? or did Jesus 
linger over the cure with the pleasure of one 
who loves to watch the dawn, as it paints the 
east with vermilion and gold? or did Jesus make 
use of the saliva and clay, that like crystal lenses, 
they might magnify His power, and show how 
His will was supreme, that He had a thousand 
ways of restoring sight, and that He had only to 
command even unlikely things, and light, or 
rather sight, should be? We do not know the 
purpose, but we do know that physical sight was 
somehow a favourite gift of the Lord Jesus, one 
that He handed to men cai-.fully and tenderly. 
Nay, He Himself said that the man of Jerusalem 
had been born blind “that the works of God 
should be manifest in him;” that is, his firma- 
ment had been for forty years darkened that his 
age, and all coming ages, might see shining 
within it the constellations of Divine Pity and 
Divine Power. 

But while Jesus knew well the anatomy of the 
natural eye, and could and did heal it of its 
disorders, putting within the sunken socket the 
rounded ball, or restoring to the optic nerve its 
lost powers, this was not the only sight He 
brought. To the companion clauses of this 
prophecy, where Jesus proclaims deliverance to 
the captives, and sets at liberty them that are 
bruised, we are compelled to giye a spiritual in- 
terpretation; and so “the recovering of sight to 
the blind” demands a far wider horizon than the 
literalistic sense offers. It speaks of the true 
Light which lighteth every man, that spiritual 
photosphere that environs and enswathes the 
soul, and of the opening and adjusting of the 
spiritual sense; for as sight without light is dark- 
ness, so light without sight is darkness still. 
The two facts are thus related, each use- 
less apart from the other, but together pro- 
ducing what we call vision. The recovering of 
sight to the blind is thus the universal miracle. 
It is the “ Let light be” of the new Genesis, 
or, as we prefer to call it, the “‘ regeneration.” 
It is the dawn, which, breaking over the soul, 
broadens unto the perfect day, the heavenly, the 
eternal noon. Jesus Himself recognises this 
binoculism, this double vision. He says (John 
xvi. 16), ‘A little while, and ye behold Me 
no more; and again a little while, and ye shall 
see Me,” using two altogether different words 
—the one speaking of the vision of the sense, 
the other of the deeper vision of the soul. And 
it was so. The disciples’ vision of the Christ, 
at least so long as the bodily presence was with 
them, was the earthly, physical vision. The spir- 
itual Christ was, in a sense, lost, masked in 
the corporeal. The veil of His flesh hung dense 
and heavy before their eyes, and, not until it 
was uplifted on the cross, not until it was rent 
in twain, did they see the mysterious Holy Pres- 
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ence that dwelt within the veil. Nor was the 
clearer vision given them even now. The dust 
of the sepulchre was in their eyes, blurring, and 
for a time half-blinding them—the anointing with 
the clay. The emptied grave, the Resurrec- 
tion, was their ‘ pool of Siloam,” washing away 
the blinding clay, the dust of their gross, mate- 
rialistic thoughts. Henceforth they saw Christ, 
not, as before, ever coming and going, but as 
the ever-present, the abiding One. In the fuller 
light of the Pentecostal flames the unseen Christ 
became more near and more real than the seen 
Christ ever was. Seeing Him as visible, their 
minds were holden, somewhat perplexed; they 
could neither accomplish much nor endure much; 
but seeing Him who had become invisible, they 
were a company of invincibles. They could do 
and they could endure anything; for was not 
the I AM with them always? 

Now, even in the physical vision there is a 
wonderful correspondence between the sight and 
the soul, the prospect and introspect. As men 
read the outward world they see pretty much 
the shadow of themselves, their thoughts, feel- 
ings, and ideas. In the German fable the trav- 
elled stork had nothing to say about the beauty 
of the fields and wonders of the cities over which 
it passed, but it could discourse at length about 
the delicious frogs it had found in a certain 
ditch. Exactly the same law rules up in the 
higher vision. Men see what they themselves 
love and are; the sight is but a sort of pro- 
jection of the soul. As St. Paul says, “ The 
natural man receiveth not the things of God;” 
the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him are “things which eye saw not, 
and ear heard not.” And so Jesus gives sight 
by renewing the soul; He creates around us a 
new heaven and a new earth, by creating a new, 
a clean heart within us. Within every soul there 
are the possibilities of a Paradise, but these pos- 
sibilities are dormant. The natural heart is a 
chaos of confusion and darkness, until it turns 
towards Jesus as its Saviour and its Sun, and 
henceforth revolves around Him in its ever-nar- 
rowing circles. — 

3. The Gospel of Jesus was a Gospel of Lib- 
erty. “He hath sent Me to proclaim release 
to the captives,” “to set -at liberty them that 
are bruised.” The latter clause is not in the 
original prophecy, but is a rough adaptation of 
another passage in Isaiah (lviii. 6). Probably it 
was quoted by Jesus in His address, and so was 
inserted by the Evangelist with the passages 
read; for in the New Testament the quotations 
from the Old are grouped together by affinities 
of spirit, rather than by the law of textual con- 
tinuity. The two passages are one in their proc- 
lamation and promise of liberty, but they by 
no means cover the same ground. The former 
speaks of the liberation of captives, those whom 
the exigencies of war or some change of for-’ 
tune have thrown into prison; the latter speaks 
of deliverance to the oppressed, those whose 
personal liberties may not be impawned, but 
whose lives are made hard and bitter under se- 
vere exactions, and whose spirits are broken, 
crushed beneath a weight of accumulated ills. 
Speaking generally, we should call the one an 
amnesty, and the other an enfranchisement; for 
one is the offer of freedom to the captive, the 
other of freedom to the slave; while together 
they form an act of emancipation for humanity, 
enfranchising and ennobling each individual son 





‘i at man, and giving to him, even the poorest, the 
freedom of God’s world. 
_In what sense, then, is Jesus the great Eman- 


Pal ldipator? It would be easy to show that Jesus, 
personally, was a lover of freedom. He could 


not brook restraints. Antiquity, conventional- 
ism, had no charms for Him. Keenly in touch 
with the present, He did not care to take the 
cold, clammy hand of a dead Past, or allow 
it to prescribe His actions. Between the right 
cand the wrong, the good and the evil, He put 
a wall of adamant, God’s eternal “ No”; but 
within the sphere of the right, the good, He left 
room for the largest liberties. He observed 
forms—occasionally, at least—but formalism He 
could not endure. And so Jesus was constantly 
‘coming into collision with the Pharisaic school 
of thought, the school of routinists, casuists, 
whose religion was a glossary of terms, a volume 
of formulas and negations. To the Pharisee re- 
ligion was a cold, dead thing, a mummy, all 
‘enswathed in the cerecloths of tradition; to 
Jesus it was a living soul within a living form, 
an angel of grace and beauty, whose wings 
would bear her aloft to higher, heavenlier 
spheres, and whose feet and hands fitted her 
just as well for the common walks of life, in 
a beautiful, every-day ministry of blessing. And 
thow Jesus loved to give personal liberty to man 
—to remove the restrictions disease had put 
around their activities, and to leave them phys- 
ically, mentally free! And what were His mira- 
‘cles of healing but proclamations of liberty, in 
the lowest sense of that word? He found the 
human body enfeebled, enslaved; here it was an 
arm, there an eye, so held in the grip of dis- 
ease that it was as if dead. But Jesus said to 
Disease, ‘“‘ Loose that half-strangled life and let 
it go,” and in an instant it was free to act and 
feel, finding its’ lesser jubilee. Jesus saw the 
human mind led into captivity. Reason was de- 
throned and immured in the dungeon, while the 
feet of lawless passions were trampling over- 
head. But when Jesus healed the demoniac, the 
imbecile, the lunatic, what was it but a mental 
jubilee, as He gives peace to a distracted soul, 
and leads banished Reason back to her Jeru- 
salem? 

But these deliverances and liberties, glorious 
as they are, are but figures of the true, which 
is the enfranchisement of the soul. The dis- 
«<iples were perplexed and sorely disappointed 
that Jesus should die without having wrought 
any “redemption” for Israel. This was their 
one dream, that the Messiah should break in 
‘pieces the hated Roman yoke, and effect a po- 
litical deliverance. But they see Him moving 
steadily to His goal, taking no note of their 
aspirations, or noticing them only to rebuke 
them, and scarce giving a passing glance to 
these Roman eagles, which darken the sky, and 
cast their ominous shadows over the homes and 
fields of Israel. But Jesus had not come into 
the world to effect any local, political redemp- 
tion; another Moses could have done that. He 
had come to lead captive the captivity of Sin, 
as Zacharias had foretold, ‘‘ that being delivered 
out of the hand of our (spiritual) enemies, we 
might serve Him without fear, in holiness and 
righteousness all the days of our life.” The 
sphere of His mission was where His kingdom 
should be, in the great interior of the heart. 
A Prophet like unto Moses, but infinitely greater 
than he, He too leaves the palace of the Eternal, 
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laying aside, not the robes of a prospective roy- 
alty, but the glories He possessed with the 
Father; He too assumes the dress, the speech, 
nay, the very nature, of the race He has come 
to redeem. And when no other ransom was 
sufficient He “ offered Himself without spot to 
God,” “our Passover, sacrificed for us,’ so 
sprinkling the doorway of the new Exodus with 
His own blood. Butt here we stand on the 
threshold of a great mystery; for if angels bend 
over the mercy-seat, desiring, put in vain, to 
read the secret of redemption, how can our 
finite minds grasp the great thought and purpose 
of God? We do know this, However, for it is 
the oft-repeated truth of Scripture, that the 
life, or, as St. Peter puts it, “the precious blood 
of Christ,” was, in a certain sense, our ran- 
som, the price of our redemption. We say, 
“in a certain sense,” for the figure breaks down 
if we press it unduly, as if Heaven had held 
a parley with the power that had enslaved man, 
and, at a stipulated price, had bought him off. 
That certainly was no part of the Divine pur- 
pose and fact of redemption. But an atone- 
ment was needed in order to make salvation 
possible; for how could God, infinitely holy and 
just, remit the penalty due to sin with no ex- 
pression of His abhorrence of sin, without de- 
stroying the dignity of law, and reducing jus- 
tice to a mere name? But the obedience and 
death of Christ were a satisfaction of infinite 
worth. They upheld the majesty of law, and at 
the same time made way for the interventions 
of Divine Love. The cross of Jesus was thus 
the place where Mercy and Truth met together, 
and Righteousness and Peace kissed each other. 
It was at once the visible expression of God's 
deep hatred of sin, and of His deep love to 
the sinner. And so, not virtually simply, in 
some far-off sense, but in truest reality, Jesus 
“died for our sins,’ Himself tasting death that 
we might have life, even the life “ more abun- 
dant,” the life everlasting; suffering Himself to 
be led captive by the powers of sin, bound to 
the cross and imprisoned in a grave, that men 
might be free in all the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 

But this deliverance from sin, the pardon for 
past offences, is but one part of the salvation 
Jesus provides and proclaims. Heaven’s angel 
may light up the dungeon of the imprisoned 
soul; he may strike off its fetters, and lead it 
forth into light and liberty; but if Satan can 
reverse all this, and fling back the soul into 
captivity, what is that but a partial; intermit- 
tent salvation, so unlike Him whose name is 
Wonderful? The angel said, ‘‘ He shall save His 
people,” not from the effects of their sin, from 
its guilt and condemnation alone, but “from 
their sins.” That is, He shall give to the par- 
doned soul power over sin; it shall no longer 
have dominion over him; captivity itself shall 
be led captive; for 


“*His grace, His love, His care 
Are wider than our utmost need, 
And higher than our prayer.’ 


Yes, verily; and the life that is hid with Christ 
in God, that, with no side-glances at self, is 
set apart utterly to do the Divine will, that 
abandons itself to the perfect keeping of the 
perfect Saviour, will find on earth the ‘ accept- 
able year of the Lord,” its years, henceforth, 
years of liberty and victory, a prolonged Jubilee. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A SABBATH IN GALILEE. 


WE should naturally expect that our physi- 
cian-Evangelist would have a peculiar interest 
in Christ’s connection with human suffering and 
disease, and in this we are not mistaken. 

It is almost a superfluous task to consider what 
our Gospels would have been had there been no 
miracles of healing to record; but we may safely 
say that such a blank would be inexplicable, if 
not impossible. Even had prophecy been utterly 
silent on the subject, should we not look for 
the Christ to signalise His advent and reign upon 
earth by manifestations of His Divine power? 
A Man amongst men, human yet superhuman, 

how can He manifest the Divinity that is within, 
~ except by the flashings forth of His supernatural 
power? Speech, however eloquent, however 
true, could not do this. There must be a back- 
ground of deeds, visible credentials of authority 
and power, or else the words are weak and vain 
—but the play of a borealis in the sky, beautiful 
and bright indeed, but distant, inoperative, and 
cold. If the prophets of old, who were but 
acolytes swinging their lamps and singing their 
songs before the coming Christ, were allowed to 
attest their commission by occasional endue- 
ments of miraculous power, must not the Christ 
Himself prove His super-humanity by fuller 
measures and exhibitions of the same power? 
And where can He manifest this so well as in 
connection with the world’s suffering, need, and 
pain? Here is a background prepared, and all 
dark enough in sooth; where can he write so 
well that men may read His messages of good- 
will, love, and peace? Where can He put His 
sign manual, His Divine autograph, better than 
on this firmament of human sorrow, disease, and 
woe? And so the miracles of healing fall natu- 
rally into the story; they are the natural and 
necessary accompaniments of the Divine life 
upon earth. 

The first miracle that Jesus wrought was in 
the home at Cana; His first miracle of healing 
was in the synagogue. He thus placed Himself 
in the two pivotal centres of our earthly life; 
for that life, with its heavenward and earthward 
aspects, revolves about the synagogue and the 
home. He touches our human life alike on its 
temporal and its spiritual side. To a nature 
like that of Jesus, which had an intense love for 
what was real and true, and as intense a scorn 
for what was superficial and unreal, it would 
seem as if a Hebrew Synagogue would offer but 
few attractions. True, it served as the visible 
symbol of religion; it was the shrine where the 
Law and the Prophets spoke; what spiritual life 
there was circled and eddied around its door; 
while its walls, pointing to Jerusalem, kept the 
scattered populations in touch with the Temple, 
that marble dream of Hebraism; but in saying 
this we say nearly all, The tides of worldliness 
and formality, which, sweeping through the 
Temple gates, had left a scum of mire even upon 
the sacred courts, chilling devotion and almost 
extinguishing faith, had swept over the threshold 
of the synagogue. There the scribes had usurped 
Moses’ seat, exalting Tradition as a sort of 
essence of Scripture, and deadening the majestic 
voices of the law in the jargon of their vain 
repetitions. But Jesus does not absent Himself 
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from the service of the synagogue because the 
fires upon its altar are dulled and quenched by 
the down-draught of the times. To Him it is. 
the house of God, and if others see it not, He 
sees a ladder of light, with ascending and de- 
scending angels. If others hear but the voices 
of man, all broken and confused, He hears the 
Diviner voice, still and small; He hears the 
music of the heavenly host, throwing down their 
“Glorias” upon earth. The pure in heart can find 
and see God anywhere. He who worships truly 
carries His Holy of holies within Him. He who 
takes his own fire need never complain of the 
cold, and with wood and fire all prepared, he 
can find or he can build an altar upon any 
mount. Happy is the soul that has learned to 
lean upon God, who can say, amid all the dis- 
tractions and interventions of man, “ My soul, 
wait thou only upon God.” To such a one, 
whose soul is athirst for God, the Valley of 
Baca becomes a well, while the hot rock pours. 
out its streams of blessing. The art of worship 
avails nothing if the heart of worship is gone; 
but if that remain, subtle attractions will ever 
draw it to the place where “His name is re- 
corded, and where His honour dwelleth.” 

In his earlier chapters, St. Luke is careful to 
light his Sabbath lamp, telling that such and 
such miracles were wrought on that day, because 
the Sabbath question was one on which Jesus 
soon came into collision with the Pharisees. By 
their traditions, and the withes of dry and sharp 
legalities, they had strangled the Sabbath, until 
life was well-nigh extinct. They had made rig- 
orous and exacting what God had made bright 
and restful, fencing it around with negations, 
and burdening it with penalties. Jesus broke 
the withes that bound her, let the freer air 
play upon her face, and then led her back to 
the sweet liberties of her earlier years. How He 
does it the sequel will show. 

The Sabbath morning finds Jesus repairing to 
the synagogue at Capernaum, a sanctuary built 
by a Gentile centurion, and presided over by 
Jairus, both of whom are yet to be brought 
into close personal relationship with Christ. 
From the silence of the narrative we should infer 
that the courtesy offered at Nazareth was not re- 
peated at Capernaum—that of being invited to 
read the lesson from the Book of the Prophets. 
But whether so or not, He was allowed to ad- 
dress the congregation, a privilege which was. 
often accorded to any eminent stranger who 
might be present. Of the subject of the dis- 
course we know nothing. Possibly it was sug- 
gested by some passing scene or incident, as the 
sculptured pot of manna, in this same synagogue, 
called forth the remarkable address about the 
earthly and the heavenly bread (John vi. 31). 
But if the substance of the discourse is lost to 
us, its effect is not. It awoke the same feel- 
ing of surprise at Capernaum as it had done 
before among the more rustic minds of Naza- 
reth. There, however, it was the graciousness 
of His words, their mingled “sweetness and 
light,’ which so caused them to wonder; here at 
Capernaum it was the “authority” with which 
He spoke that so astonished them, so different 
from the speech of the scribes, which, for the 
most part, was but an iteration of quibbles and 
trivialities, with just as much of originality as the 
“old clo’” cries of our modern streets. The 
speech of Jesus came as a breath from the upper 
air; it was the intense language of One who 
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within. 


: "possessed the truth, and who was Himself pos- 
sessed by the truth. He dealt in principles, not 


platitudes; in eternal facts, and not in the fancies 


_ of gossamer that tradition so delighted to spin. 
2 
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the ears of men with the tones of an oracle; 
they felt themselves addressed by the unseen 


Others might speak with the hesitancy of doubt; 
Jesus spoke in “ verilies” and verities, the very 
essences of truth. And so His word fell upon 


Deity who was behind; they had not learned, 
as we have, that the Deity of their oracle was 
No wonder that they are astonished at 
‘His authority—an authority so perfectly free 
from any assumptions; they will wonder still 
more when they find that demons, too, recognise 
this authority, and obey it. 
_. While Jesus was still speaking—the tense of 
the verb implies an unfinished discourse—sud- 
denly He was interrupted by a loud, wild shout: 
“ Ah, what have we to do with Thee, Thou 
Jesus of Nazareth? Art Thou come to destroy 
us? I know Thee, who Thou art, the Holy 
‘One of God.” It was the cry of a man who, 
as our Evangelist expresses it, “had a spirit 
of an unclean devil.” The phrase is a singular 
one, in fact unique, and savours a little of tau- 
tology; for St. Luke uses the words “ spirit” 
and “devil” as synonyms (ix. 39). Later in 
this Gospel he would simply have said “he had 
an unclean devil;” why, then, does he here am- 
plify the phrase, and say he had “a spirit of 
‘an unclean devil” ? We can, of course, only 
conjecture, but might it not be because to the 
Gentile mind—to which he is writing—the pow- 
ers of evil were represented as personifications, 
‘having a corporeal existence? And so in his 
first reference to the demoniacal possession he 
pauses to explain that these demons are evil 
“spirits,” with existences altogether separate 
from the diseased humanity which temporarily 
they were allowed to inhabit and to rule. Neither 
an we determine with certainty the meaning of 
the phrase “an unclean devil,’ though probably 
it was so called because it drove its victim to 
haunt unclean places, like the Gadarene, who had 
his dwelling among the tombs. 
| The whole subject of demonology. has been 
‘called in question by certain modern critics. 
‘They aver that it is simply an after-growth of 
' Paganism, the seeds of worn-out mythologies 
which had been blown over into the Christian 
mind; and eliminating from them all that is su- 
pernatural, they reduce the so-called “ posses- 
sions” to the natural effects of purely natural 
causes, physical and mental. It is confessedly 
a subject difficult as it is mysterious; but we 
are not inclined, at the bidding of rationalistic 
clamour, so to strike out the supernatural. In- 
deed, we cannot, without impaling ourselves 
upon this dilemma, that Jesus, knowingiy or 
unknowingly, taught as the truth what was not 
true. That Jesus lent the weight of His testi- 
mony to the popular belief is evident; never 
once, in all His allusions, does He call it in 
question, nor hint that He is speaking now only 
jn an accommodated sense, borrowing the ac- 
cents of current speech. To Him the existence 
and presence of evil spirits was just as patent 
and as solemn a fact as was the existence of 
the arch-spirit, even Satan himself. And grant- 
ing the existence of evil spirits, who will show 
us the line of limitation, the ‘‘ Hitherto, but no 
farther,’ where their influence is stayed? Have 
we not seen, in mesmerism, cases of real pos- 
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session, where the weaker human will has been 
completely overpowered by the stronger will? 
when the subject was no longer himself, but his 
thoughts, words, and acts were those of another? 
And are there not, in the experiences of all medi- 
cal men, and of ministers of religion, cases of 
depravity so utterly foul and loathsome that they 
cannot be explained except by the Jewish taunt, 
“ He hath a devil” ? According to the teaching 
of Scripture, the evil spirit possessed the man 
in the entirety of his being, commanding his 
own spirit, ruling both body and mind. Now 
it touched the tongue with a certain glibness 
of speech, becoming a “spirit of divination,” 
and now it touched it with dumbness, putting 
upon the life the spell of an awful silence. Not 
that the obscurity of the eclipse was always the 
same. . There were more lucid moments, the 
penumbras of brightness, when, for a brief in- 
terval, the consciousness seemed to awake, and 
the human will seemed struggling to assert itself; 
as is seen in the occasional dualism of its speech, 
when the “I” emerges from the “ we,” only, 
however, to be drawn back again, to have its 
identity swallowed up as before. 

Such is the character who, leaving the graves 
of the dead for the abodes of the living, now 
breaks through the ceremonial ban, and enters 
the synagogue. Rushing wildly within—for we 
can scarcely suppose him to be a quiet worship- 
per; the rules of the synagogue would not have 
allowed that—and approaching Jesus, he abruptly 
breaks in upon the discourse of Jesus with his 
cry of mingled fear and passion. Of the cry 
itself we need not speak, except to notice its 
question and its confession. ‘‘ Art thou come 
to destroy us?” he asks, as if, somehow, the 
secret of the Redeemer’s mission had been told 
to these powers of darkness. Did they know 
that He had come to “destroy” the works of 
the devil, and ultimately to destroy, with an 
everlasting destruction, him who had the power 
of death, that is, the devil? Possibly they did, 
for, citizens of two worlds, the visible and the 
invisible, should not their horizon be wider than 
our own? At any rate, their knowledge, in some 
points, was in advance of the nascent faith of 
the disciples. They knew and confessed the Di- 
vinity of Christ’s mission, and the Divinity of 
His Person, crying, “I know Thee, who Thou 
art, the Holy One of God;” ‘‘ Thou art the 
Son of God” (iv. 41), when as yet the faith of 
the disciples was only a nebula of mist, made 
up in part of unreal hopes and random guesses. 
Indeed, we seldom find the demons yielding to 
the power of Christ, or to the delegated power 
of His disciples, but they make their confession 
of superior knowledge as if they possessed a 
more intimate acquaintance with Christ. “Jesus 
I know, and Paul I know,” said the demon, 
which the sons of Sceva could not exorcise (Acts 
xix. 15), while now the demon of Capernaum 
boasts, ‘I know Thee, who Thou art, the Holy 
One of God.” Nor was it a vain boast either, 
for our Evangelist asserts that Jesus did not 
suffer the demons to speak, ‘“‘ because they knew 
that He was the Christ” (ver. 41). They knew 
Jesus, but they feared and hated Him. In a 
certain sense they believed, but their belief only 
caused them to tremble, while it left them de- 
mons still. Just so is it now:— 


‘There are, too, who believe in hell and lie; 
There are who waste their souls in working out 
Life’s problem, on these sands betwixt two tides, 
And end, ‘ Now give us the beasts’ part in death.’” 
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Saving faith is thus more than a bare assent 
of the mind, more than some cold belief, or 
vain repetition of a creed. A creed may be com- 
plete and beautiful, but it is not the Christ; it 
is only the vesture the Christ wears; and alas, 
there are many still who will chaffer about, and 
cast lots for, a creed, who will go directly and 
crucify the Christ Himself! The faith - that 
saves, besides the assent of the mind, must have 
the consent of the will and the surrender of 
the life. It is “with the heart,’ and not only 
with the mind, man “ believeth unto righteous- 
ness.” : 

The interruption brought the discourse of 
Jesus to an abrupt end, but it served to point 
the discourse with further exclamations of sur- 
prise, while it offered space for a new manifesta- 
tion of Divine authority and power. It did not 
in the least disconcert the Master, though it 
had doubtless sent a thrill of excitement through 
the whole congregation. He did not even rise 
from His seat (ver. 38), but retaining the teach- 
ing posture, and not deigning a reply to the 
questions of the demon, He rebuked the evil 
spirit, saying, ‘Hold thy ‘peace, and come out 
of him,” thus recognising the dual will, and dis- 
tinguishing between the possessor and the pos- 
sessed. The command was obeyed instantly and 
utterly; though, as if to make one last supreme 
effort, he throws his victim down upon the floor 
of the synagogue, like Samson Agonistes, pull- 
ing to the ground the temple of his imprison- 
ment. It was, however, a vain attempt, for he 
did him “‘no hurt.” The roaring lion had in- 
deed been “ muzzled’’—which is the primitive 
meaning of the verb rendered ‘“‘ Hold thy peace” 
—by the omnipotent word of Jesus. 

They were “astonished at His teaching” be- 
fore, but how much more so now! Then it was 
a convincing word; now it is a commanding 
word. They hear the voice of Jesus, sweeping 
like suppressed thunder over the boundaries of 
the invisible world, and commanding even devils, 
driving them forth, just with one rebuke, from 
the temple of the human soul, as afterwards He 
drove the traders from His Father’s house with 
His whip of small cords. No wonder that 
““amazement came upon all,” or that they asked, 
“What is this word? for with authority and 
power He commandeth the unclean spirits, and 
they come out.” 

And so Jesus began His miracles of healing at 
the outmost marge of human misery. With the 
finger of His love, with the touch of His omnip- 
otence, He swept the uttermost circle of our 
human need, writing on that far and low horizon 
His wonderful name, “ Mighty to Save.” And 
since none are outcasts from His mercy save 
those who outcast themselves, why should we 
limit “the Holy One of Israel” ? why should 
we despair of any? Life and hope should be 
coeval. 

Immediately on retiring from the synagogue, 
Jesus passes out of Capernaum, and along the 
shore to Bethsaida, and enters, together with 
James and John, the house of Peter and Andrew 
(John i. 44). It is a singular coincidence that 
the Apostle Peter, with whose name the Romish 
Church takes such liberties, and who is himself 
the “ Rock” on which they rear their huge 
fabric of priestly assumptions, should be the 
only Apostle of whose married life we read; 
for though John afterwards possesses a “ home,” 
its only inmate besides, as far as the records 
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show, is the new “ mother” he leads away from 
the cross. It is true we have not the name of 
Peter’s wife, but we find her shadow, as well 
as that of her husband, thrown across the pages 
of the New Testament; cleaving to her mother 
even while she follows another; ministering to 
Jesus, and for a time finding Him a home; while 


_later we see her sharing the privations and the 


perils of her husband’s wandering life (1 Cor. 
ix. 5). Verily, Rome has drifted far from the 
“Rock” of her anchorage, the example of her 
patron saint; and between the Vatican of the 
modern Pontiff and the sweet domesticities of 
Bethsaida is a gulf of divergence which only a 
powerful imagination can cross. 

No sooner, however, has Jesus entered the 
house than He is told how Peter’s mother-in-law 
has been suddenly stricken down by a violent 
fever, probably a local fever for which that lake 
shore was notorious, and which was bred from 
the malaria of the marsh. Our physician-Evan- 
gelist does not stay to diagnose the malady, but 
he speaks of it as ‘“‘a great fever,’’ thus giving 
us an idea of its virulence and consequent dan- 
ger. “And they besought Him for her;” not 
that He was at all reluctant to grant their re- 
quest, for the tense of the verb-implies that once 
asking was sufficient; but evidently there was 
the “ beseeching ”” look and tone of a mingled 
love and fear. Jesus responds instantly; for can 
He come fresh from the healing of a stranger, 
to allow a dread shadow to darken the home 
and the hearts of His own? Seeking the 
sick chamber, He bends over the _ fever- 
stricken one, and taking her hand in His 
(Mark i. 31), He speaks some word of 
command, “rebuking the fever,’ as St. Luke 
expresses it. In a moment the fatal fire is 
quenched, the throbbing heart regains its nor- 
mal beat, a delicious coolness takes the place 
of the burning heat, while the fever-flush steals 
away to make place for the bloom of health. 
The cure was perfect and instant. The lost 
strength returned, and “immediately she arose 
and ministered unto them,” preparing, doubt- 
less, the evening meal. ; 

May we not throw the light of this narrative 
upon one of the questions of the day? Men 
speak of the reign of law, and the drift of 
modern scientific thought is against any interfer- 
ence—even Divine—with the ordinary operations 
of physical law. As the visible universe is opened 
up and explored the heavens are crowded back 
and back, until they seem nothing but a golden 
mist, some distant dream. Nature’s laws are 
seen to be so uniform, so ruthlessly exact, that 
certain of those who should be teachers of a 
higher faith-are suggesting the impossibility of 
any interference with their ordinary operations. 
“You do but waste your breath,” they say, “in 
asking for any immunities from Nature’s penal- 
ties, or for any deviation from her fixed rules. 
They are invariable, inviolate. Be content rather 
to be conformed, mentally and morally, to God’s 
will.”” But is prayer to have so restricted an area? 
is the physical world to be buried so deep in 
“law” that it shall give no rest to prayér, not 
even for the sole of her foot? Entire conform- 
ity to God’s will is, indeed, the highest aim 
and privilege of life, and he who prays the most 
seeks most for this; but has God no will in the 
world of physics, in the realm of matter? - Shall 
we push Him back to the narrow ledge of a 
primal Genesis? or shall we leave Him chained 





to that frontier coast, another Prometheus 
bound? It is well to respect and to honour 
law, but Nature’s laws are complex, manifold. 
They can form combinations numberless, work- 
ing different or opposite results. He who 


Pe searches for “the springs of life” will 


‘Reach the law within the law ;” 


and who can tell whether there is not a law of 
prayer and faith, thrown by the Unseen Hand 
across all the warp of created things, binding 
“the whole round earth” about “the feet of 
God”? Reason says, “It might be so,’ and 
Scripture says, “It is so.” Was Jesus angry 
when they told him of the fever-stricken, and 
they implored His intervention? Did He say, 
“You mistake My mission. I must not inter- 
fere with the course of the fever; it must have 
its range. If she lives, she lives; and if she dies, 
she dies; and whether the one or the other, you 
-must be patient, you must be content”? But 
such were not the words of Jesus, with their 
latent fatalism. He heard the prayer, and at 
once granted it, not by annulling Nature’s laws, 
nor even suspending them, but by introducing 
a higher law. Even though the fever was the 
result of natural causes, and though it prob- 
ably might have been prevented, had they but 
drained the marsh or planted it with the euca- 
lyptus, yet this does not shut out all interven- 
tions of Divine mercy. The divine compassion 
makes some allowance for our human igno- 
rance, when it is not wilful, and for our human 
impotence. 

The fever “left her, and immediately she rose 
up and ministered unto them.’ Yes, and there 
are fevers of the spirit as well as of the flesh, 
when the heart is quick and flurried, the brain 
hot with anxious thought, when the fret and jar 
of life seem eating our strength away, and our 
disquiet spirit finds its rest broken by the pres- 
sure of some fearful nightmare. And how soon 
does this soul-fever strike us down! how it un- 
fits us for our ministry of blessing, robbing us 
of the “heart at leisure from itself,” and filling 
the soul with sad distressing fears, until our life 
seems like the helpless, withered leaf, whirled 
and tossed hither and thither by the wind! For 
the fever of the body there may not always be 
relief, but for the fever of the spirit there is a 
possible and a perfect cure. It is the touch of 
Jesus. A close personal contact with the living 
and loving Christ will rebuke the fever of your 
heart; i: will give to your soul a quietness and 
restfulness that are Divine; and with the touch of 
His omnipotence upon you, and with all the ela- 
tion of conscious strength, you too will arise 
into a nobler life, a life which will find its su- 
premest joy in ministering unto others, and so 
_ ministering unto Him. 

Such was the Sabbath in Galilee on which Jesus 
began His miracles of healing. But if it saw the 
beginning of His miracles, it did not see their 
end; for soon as the sun had set, and the Sab- 
bath restraint was over, “all that had any sick 
with divers diseases brought them unto Him, 
and He laid His hands on every one of them, and 
healed them.” A marvellous ending of a mar- 
vellous day? Jesus throws out by handfuls His 
largesse of blessing, health, which is the highest 
wealth, showing ‘that there is no end to His 
power, as there is no limit to His love; that His 
will is supreme over all forces and all laws; that 
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He is, and ever will be, the perfect Saviour, 
binding up the broken in heart, assuaging all 
griefs, and healing all wounds! 


CHAPTER. -X. 
THE CALLING OF THE FOUR. 


WHEN Peter and his companions had the inter- 
view with Jesus by the Jordan, and were sum- 
moned to follow Him, it was the designation, 
rather than the appointment, to the Apostleship. 
They did accompany Him to Cana, and thence 
to Capernaum; but here their paths diverged for 
a time, Jesus passing on alone to Nazareth, while 
the novitiate disciples fall back again into the 
routine of secular life. Now, however, His mis- 
sion is fairly inaugurated, and He must attach 
them permanently to His person. He must lay 
His hand, where His thoughts have long been,. 
upon the future, making provision for the stabil- 
ity and permanence of His work, that so the 
kingdom may survive and flourish when the As- 
cension clouds have made the King Himself in- 
visible. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark insert their abridged 
narrative of the call before the healing of the 
demoniac and the cure of Peter’s mother-in-law; 
and most expositors think that St. Luke’s setting 
“in order,” in this case at least, is wrong; that 
he has preferred to have a chronological inac- 
curacy, so that His miracles may be gathered 
into related groups. But that our Evangelist is 
in error is by no means certain; indeed, we are 
inclined to think that the balance of probability 
is on the side of his arrangement. How else 
shall we account for the crowds who now press 
upon Jesus so importunately and with such 
Galilean ardour? It was not the rumour of His 
Judzan miracles which had awoke this tempest 
of excitement, for the journey to Jerusalem was 
not yet taken. And what else could it be, if the 
miraculous draught of fishes was the first of the 
Capernaum miracles? But,suppose that we re- 
tain the order of St. Luke, that the call followed 
closely upon that memorable Sabbath, then the 
crowds fall into the story naturally; it is the mul- 
titude which had gathered about the door when 
the Sabbath sun had set, putting an after-glow 
upon the hills, and on whose sick He wrought 
His miracles of healing. Nor does the fact that 
Jesus went to be a guest in Peter’s house require. 
us to invert the order of St. Luke; for the casual 
acquaintance by the Jordan had since ripened 
into intimacy, so that Peter would naturally offer 
hospitality to his Master on His coming to Ca- 
pernaum. Again, too, going back to the Sab- 
bath in the synagogue, we read how they were 
astonished at His doctrine; ‘“‘ for His word was 
with authority;” and when that astonishment was 
heightened into amazement, as they saw the 
demon cowed and silenced, this was their ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ What a word is this!’ And does 
not Peter refer to this, when the same voice that 
commanded the demon now commands them to 
“ Let down the nets,” and he answers, “ At Thy 
word I will”? It certainly seems as if the 
“word” of the sea-shore were an echo from the 
synagogue, and so a “word”’ that justifies the 
order of our Evangelist. 

It was probably still early in the morning— 
for the days of Jesus began back at the dawn, 
and very often before—when He sought the quiet 
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of the sea-shore, possibly to find a still hour for 
devotion, or perhaps to see how His friends had 
fared with their all-night fishing. Little quiet, 
however, could He find, for from Capernaum 
and Bethsaida comes a hurrying. and intrusive 
crowd, surging around Him with the swirl and 
roar of confused voices, and pressing inconven- 
iently near. Not that the crowd was hostile; it 
was a friendly but inquisitive multitude, eager, 
not so much to see a repetition of His miracles, 
as to hear Him speak, in those rare, sweet ac- 
cents, “the word of God.” The expression 
characterises the whole teaching of Jesus. 
Though His words were meant for earth, for 
human ears and for human hearts, there was no 
earthliness about them. On the topics in which 
man is most exercised and garrulous, stich as 
local or national events, Jesus is strangely silent. 
He scarcely gives them a passing thought; for 
what were the events of the day to Him who was 
“before Abraham,” and who saw the two eter- 
nities? what to Him was the gossip of the hour, 
how Rome’s armies marched and fought, or how 
“the dogs of faction” bayed? To His mind 
these were but as dust caught in the eddies of the 
wind. The thoughts of Jesus were high. Like 
the figures of the prophet’s vision, they had feet 
indeed, so that they could.alight and rest awhile 
on earthly things—though even here they only 
touched earth at points which were common 
to humanity, and they were winged, too, having 
the sweep of the lower spaces and of the highest 
heavens. And so there was a heavenliness upon 
the words of Jesus, and a sweetness, as if celes- 
tial harmonies were imprisoned within them. 
They set men looking upwards, and listening; 
for the heavens seemed nearer as He spoke, and 
they were no longer dumb. And not only did 
the words of Jesus bring to men a clearer reve- 
lation of God, correcting the hard views which 
man, in his fears and his sins, had formed of 
Him, but men felt the Divineness of His speech; 
that Jesus was the Bearer of a new evangel, 
God’s latest message of hope and love. And He 
was the Bearer of such a message. He was Him- 
self that Evangel, the Word of God incarnate, 
that men might hear of heavenly things in the 
common accents of earthly speech. 

Nor was Jesus loth to deliver His message; 
He needed no constraining to speak of the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God. Only let 
Him see the listening heart, the void of a sin- 
cere longing, and His speech distilled as the dew. 
And so no time was to Him inopportune; the 
break of day, the noon, the night were all alike 
to Him. No place was out of harmony with His 
message—the Temple-court, the synagogue, the 
domestic hearth, the mountain, the lake-shore; 
He consecrated all alike with the music of His 
speech. Nay, even upon the cross, amid its 
agonies, He opens His lips once more, though 
parched with terrible thirst, to speak peace 
within a penitent soul, and to open for it the 
gate of Paradise. , 

Drawn up on the shore, close by the water’s 
edge, are two boats, empty now, for Simon and 
his partners are busy washing their nets, after 
their night of fruitless toil. Seeking for freer 
space than the pushing crowd will allow Him, 
and also wanting a point of vantage, where His 
voice will command a wider range of listeners, 
Jesu“ gets into Simon’s boat, and requests him 
to prc out a little from the land. “And He 
sat down, and taught the multitudes out of the 
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boat,” assuming the posture of the teacher, even 
though the occasion: partook so largely of the 
impromptu character. When He dispensed the 
material bread He made the multitudes “ sit 
down;” but when He dispensed the living bread, 
the heavenly manna, He left the multitudes 
standing, while He Himself sat down, so claim- 
ing the authority of a Master, as His posture 
emphasised His words. It is somewhat singular 
that when our Evangelist has been so careful and 
minute in his description of the scene, giving 
us a sort of photograph of that lake-side group, 
with bits of artistic colouring thrown in, that 
then he should omit entirely the subject-matter 
of the discourse. But so He does, and we try 
in vain to fill up the blank. Did He, as at 
Nazareth, turn the lamps of prophecy full upon 
Himself, and tell them how the “ great Light” 
had at last risen upon Galilee of the nations? or 
did He let His speech reflect the shimmer of the 
lake, as He told in parable how the kingdom of 
heaven was “like unto a net that was cast into 
the sea, and gathered of every kind?”’ Possibly 
He did, but His words, whatever they were, “ like 
the pipes of Pan, died with the ears and hearts 
of those who heard them.” 

“When He had left speaking,” having dis- 
missed the multitude with His benediction, He 
turns to give to His future disciples, Peter and 
Andrew, a private lesson. ‘‘ Put out into the 
deep,” He said, including Andrew now in His 
plural imperative, ‘and let down your nets for 
a draught.” It was a commanding voice, alto- 
gether different in its tone from the last words 
He addressed to Peter, when He “ requested ” 
him to put out a little from the land. Then He 
spoke as the Friend, possibly the Guest, with a 
certain amount of deference; now He steps up to 
a very throne of power, a throne which in 
Peter’s life He never more abdicates. Simon 
recognises the altered conditions, that a Higher 
Will is now in the boat, where hitherto his own 
will has been supreme; and saluting Him as 
“Master,” he says, “ We toiled all night, and 
took nothing; but at Thy word I will let down 
the nets.” He does not demur; he does not 
hesitate one moment. Though himself weary 
with his night-long labours, and though the com- 
mand of the Master went directly against his 
nautical experiences, he sinks his thoughts and 
his doubts in the word of his Lord. It is true 
he speaks of the failure of the night, how they 
have taken nothing; but instead of making that 
a plea for hesitancy and doubt, it is the foil to 
make his unquestioning faith stand out in bolder 
relief. Peter was the man, of impulse, the ‘man 
of action, with a swift-beating heart and an ever- 
ready hand. To his forward-stepping mind de- 
cision was easy and immediate; and so, almost 
before the command was completed, his swift 
lips had made answer, “I will let down the nets.” 
It was the language of a prompt and full obe- 
dience. It showed that Simon’s nature was re- 
sponsive and genuine, that when a Christly word 
struck upon his soul it set his whole being vibrat- 
ing, and drove out all meaner thoughts. He had 
learned to obey, which was the first lesson of 
discipleship; and having learned to obey, he was 
therefore fit to rule, qualified for leadership, and 
worthy of being entrusted with the keys of the 
kingdom. 

And how much is missed in life ‘through 
feebleness of resolve, a lack of decision! How 
many are the invertebrate souls, lacking in will 
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and void of purpose, who, instead of piercing 


waves and conquering the flow of adverse tides, 


like the medusz, can only drift, all limp and 
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_ of flesh and blood, of no value by themselves, 
and only of any worth as they are attached to 
_ the unit of some stronger will. 
_ thing is a life spent in the subjunctive mood, 
_ among the “ mights” and “ shoulds,”’ where the 
~“T will” waits upon “I would” ! 


languid, in the current of circumstance! Such 
men do not make apostles; they are but ciphers 


A poor broken 


That is the 
truest, worthiest life that is divided between the 
indicative and the imperative. As in shaking 
pebbles the smaller ones drop to the bottom, 
their place determined by their size, so in the 
shaking together of human lives, in the rub and 


_ jostle of the world, the strong wills invariably 
come to the top. 


And how much do even Christians lose, 
through their partial or their slow obedience! 
How we hesitate and question, when our duty 
is simply to obey! How we cling to our own 


- ways, modes, and wills, when the Christ is com- 


manding us forward to some higher service! 
How strangely we forget that in the grammar 


of life the ‘“ Thou willest’’ should be the first 
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person, and the “I will” a far-off second! 
When the soldier hears the word of command 
he becomes deaf to all other- voices, even the 
voice of danger, or the voice of death itself; 
and when Christ speaks to us His word should 
completely fill the soul, leaving no room for 
hesitancy, no place for doubt. Said the mother 
to the servants of Cana, “ Whatsoever He saith 
unto you, do it.” That ‘“ whatsoever” is the line 
of duty, and the line of beauty too. He who 
makes Christ’s will his will, who does implicitly 
“‘ whatsoever He saith,’ will find a Cana any- 
where, where life’s water turns to wine, and 
where life’s common things are exalted into 
sacraments. He who walks up to the light will 
surely walk in the light. 

We can imagine with What alacrity Simon 
obeys the Master’s word, and how the disap- 
pointment of the night and all sense of fatigue 
are lost in the exhilaration of the new hopes. 
Seconded by the more quiet Andrew, who 
catches the enthusiasm of his brother’s faith, he 
pulls out into deep water, where they let down 
the nets. Immediately they enclosed ‘a great 
multitude ” of fishes, a weight altogether beyond 
their power to lift; and as they saw the nets be- 
ginning to give way with the strain, Peter 
“beckoned” to his partners, James and John, 
whose’ boat, probably, was still drawn up on 
shore. Coming to their assistance, together they 
secured the spoil, completely filling the two 
boats, until they were in danger of sinking with 
‘the overweight. 

Here, then, we find a miracle of a new order. 
Hitherto, in the narrative of our Evangelist, 
Jesus has shown His supernatural power only in 
connection with humanity, driving away the ills 
and diseases which preyed upon the human body 
and the human soul. And not even here did 
Jesus make use of that power randomly, making 
it common and cheap; it was called forth by 
the constraint of a great need and a great desire. 
Now, however, there is neither the desire nor 
the need. It was not the first time, nor was it 
to be the last, that Peter and Andrew had spent 
a night in fruitless toil. That was a lesson they 
had early to learn, and which they were never al- 
lowed long to forget. They had been quite con- 
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tent to leave their boat, as indeed they had in- 
tended, on the sands, until the evening recall 
them to their task. But Jesus volunteers His 
help, and works a miracle—whether of omnipo- 
tence, or omniscience, or of both, it matters not, 
and not either to relieve some present distress, 
or to still some pain, but that He might fill the 
empty boats with fishes. We must not, however, 
assess the value of the miracle at the market- 
price of the take, for evidently Jesus had some 
ulterior motive and design. As the leaden types, 
lying detached and meaningless in the “ case,” 
can be arranged into words and be made to voice 
the very highest thought, so these boats and oars, 
nets and fish are but so many characters, the 
Divine “code” as we may call it, spelling out, 
first to these fishermen, and then to mankind in 
general, the deep thought and purpose of Christ. 
Can we discover that meaning? We think we 
may. 

In the first place, the miracle shows us the su- 
premacy of Christ. We may almost read the 
Divineness of Christ’s mission in the manner of 
its manifestation. Had Jesus been man only, 
His thoughts running on human lines, and His 
plans built after human models, He would have 
arranged for another Epiphany at the beginning 
of His ministry, showing His credentials at the 
first, and announcing in full the purpose of His 
mission. That would have been the way of man, 
fond as he is of surprises and sudden transitions; 
but such is not the way of God: The forces of 
heaven do not move forward in leaps and somer- 
saults; their advances are gradual and rhythmic. 
Evolution, and not revolution, is the Divine law, 
in the realm of matter and of mind alike. The 
dawn must precede the day. And just so the life 
of the Divine Son is) manifested. He who is the 
“Light of the world” comes into that world 
softly as a sunrise, lighting up little by little the 
horizon of His disciples’ thought, lest a revela- 
tion which was too full and too sudden should 
only dazzle and blind them. So far they have 
seen Him exercise His power over diseases and 
demons, or, as at Cana, over inorganic matter; 
now they see that power moving out in new di- 
rections. Jesus sets up His throne to face the 
sea, the sea with which they were so familiar, 
and over which they claimed some sort of lord- 
ship. But even here, upon their own element, 
Jesus is supreme. He sees what they do not; 
He knows these deeps, filling up with His om- 
niscience the blanks they cease to fill with their 
random guesses. Here, hitherto, their wills have 
been all-powerful; they could take their boats 
and cast their nets just when and where they 
would; but now they feel the touch of a Higher 
Will, and Christ’s word fills their hearts, im- 
pelling them onward, even as their boats were 
driven of the wind. Jesus now assumes the com- 
mand. His Will, like a magnet, attracts to itself 
and controls their lesser wills; and as His word 
now launches out the boat and casts the nets, 
so shortly, at that same “ word,” will boats and 
nets, and the sea itself, be left behind. 

And did not that Divine Will move beneath 
the water as well as above it, controlling the 
movements of the shoal of fishes, as on the sur- 
face it was controlling the thoughts and moving 
the hands of the fishermen? It is true that in 
Gennesaret, as in our modern seas, the fish some- 
times moved in such dense shoals that an enorm- 
ous “take”? would be an event purely natural, a 
wonder indeed, but no miracle. Possibly it was 
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so here, in which case the narrative would re- 
solve itself into a miracle of omniscience, as 
Jesus saw, what even the trained eyes of the 
fishermen had not seen, the movements of the 
shoal, then regulating His commands, so mak- 
ing the oars above and the fins below strike the 
water in unison. But was this all? Evidently 
not, to Peter’s mind, at any rate. Had it been 
all to him, a purely natural phenomenon, or had 
he seen in it only the prescience of Christ, a 
vision somewhat clearer and farther than his 
own, it would not have created such feelings of 
surprise and awe. He might still have won- 
dered, but he scarcely would have worshipped. 
But Peter feels himself in the presence of a 
Power that knows no limit, One who has su- 
-preme authority over diseases and demons, and 
who now commands even the fishes of the sea. 
In this sudden wealth of spoil he reads the maj- 
esty and glory of the new-found Christ, whose 
word, spoken or unspoken, is omnipotent, alike 
in the heights above and in the depths beneath. 
And so the moment his thoughts are disengaged 
from the pressing task he prostrates himself at 
the feet of Jesus, crying with awe-stricken 
speech, “ Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord!” We are not, perhaps, to interpret 
this literally, for Peter’s lips were apt to become 
tremulous with the excitement of the moment, 
and to say words which in a cooler mood he 
would recall, or at least modify. So here, it 
surely was not his meaning that ‘‘ the Lord,” as 
he now calls Jesus, should leave him; for how in- 
deed should He depart, now that they are afloat 
upon the deep, far from land? But such had 
been the revelation of the power and holiness 
of Jesus, borne in by the miracle upon Peter’s 
soul, that he felt himself thrown back, morally 
and in every way, to an infinite distance from 
Christ. His boat was unworthy to carry, as the 
house of the centurion was unworthy to receive, 
such infinite perfections as now he saw in Jesus. 
It was an apocalypse indeed, revealing, together 
with the purity and power of Christ, the little- 
ness, the nothingness of his sinful-self; that, as 
Elijah covered his face when the Lord passed 
by, so Peter feels as if he ought to draw the veil 
of an infinite distance around himself—the dis- 
tance which would ever be between him and the 
Lord. were not His mercy and His love just as 
infinite as His power. 

The fuller meaning of the miracle, however, 
becomes apparent when we interpret it in the 
light of the call which immediately followed. 
Reading the sudden fear which has come over 
Peter’s soul, and which has thrown his speech 
somewhat into confusion, Jesus first stills the 
agitation of his heart by a word of assurance and 
Oie.cheer, =. Kear not,’ -He says, .for «trom 
henceforth thou shalt catch men.” It will be ob- 
served that St. Luke puts the commission of 
Christ in the singular number, as addressed to 
Peter alone, while St. Matthew and St. Mark put 
it in the plural, as including Andrew as well; “I 
will make you to become fishers of men.” The 
difference, however, is but immaterial, and pos- 
sibly the reason why St. Luke introduces the 
Apostle Peter with such a frequent nomination 
—for “Simon” is a familiar name in these early 
chapters—making his call so emphatic and promi- 
nent, was because in the partisan times which 
came but too early in the Church the Gentile 
Christians, for whom our Evangelist is writing, 
might think unworthily and speak disparagingly 
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of him who was the Apostle of the Circumcision. 
Be this as it may, Simon and Andrew are now 
summoned to, and commissioned for, a higher 
service. That “henceforth” strikes across their 
life like a high watershed, severing the old from 
the new, their future from their past, and throw- 
ing all the currents of their thoughts and plans 
into different and opposite directions. They are 
to be “fishers of men,’ and Jesus, who so de- 
lights in giving object-lessons to His disciples, 
uses the miracle as a sort of background, on 
which He may write their commission in large 
and lasting characters; it is the Divine seal upon 
their credentials. 

Not that they understood the full purport of 
His words at once. The phrase “fishers of 
men’? was one of those seed-thoughts which 
needed pondering in the heart; it would gradu- 
ally unfold itself in the after-months of disciple- 
ship, ripening at last in the summer heat and 
summer light of the Pentecost. They were now 
to be fishers of the higher art, their quest the 
souls of men. This must now be the one object, 
the supreme aim of their life, a life now ennobled 
by a higher call. Plans, journeys, thoughts, and 
words, all must bear the stamp of their great 
commission, which is to ‘“ catch men,” not unto 
death, however, as the fish expire when taken 
from their native element, but unto life—for such 
is the meaning of the word. And to “ take them 
alive’ is to save them; it is to take them out of 
an element which stifles and destroys, and to 
draw them, by the constraints of truth and love, 
within the kingdom of heaven, which kingdom is 
righteousness and life, even eternal life. 

But if the full meaning of the Master’s words 
grows upon them—an aftermath to be harvested 
in later months—enough is understood to make 
the line of present duty plain. That “ hence- 
forth” is clear, sharp, and imperative. It leaves 
room neither for excuse nor postponement. 
And so immediately, ‘when they had brought 
their boats to land,*they left all and followed 
Him,” to learn by following how they too might 
be winners of souls, and in a lesser, lower sense, 
saviours of men. : a 7 

The story of St. Luke closes somewhat 
abruptly, with no further reference to Simon’s 
partners; and having “ beckoned” them into his 
central scene, and filled their boat, then, as in 
a dissolving-view, the pen of our Evangelist 
draws around them the haze of silence, and they 
disappear. The other Synoptists, however, fill 
up the blank, telling how Jesus came to them, 
probably later in the day, for they were mending 
the nets, which had been tangled and somewhat 
torn with the weight of spoil they had just taken. 
Speaking no word of explanation, and giving no 
word of promise, He simply says, with that com- 
manding voice of His, ‘ Follow Me,” thus put- 
ting Himself above all associations and all rela- 
tionships, as Leader and Lord. James and John 
recognise the call, for which doubtless they had 
been prepared, as being for themselves alone, 
and instantly leaving the father, the “ hired sery- 
ants,” and the half-mended nets, and breaking 
utterly with their past, they follow Jesus, giving 
to Him, with the exception of one dark, hesitat- 
ing hour, a life-long devotion. And forsaking 
all, the four disciples found all. They exchanged 
a dead self for a living Christ, earth for heaven. 
Following the Lord fully, with no side-glances 
at self or selfish gain,—at any rate after the en- 
duement and the enlightenment of Pentecost— 
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they found in the presence and friendship of the 
Lord the “hundredfold” in the present life. 
Allying themselves with Christ, they too rose 
Obscure fishermen, they 
wrote their names among the immortals as the 
first Apostles of the new faith, bearers of the 
“keys” of the kingdom. Following Christ, 
they led the world; and as the light that rose 
over Galilee of the nations becomes ever more 
intense and bright, so it makes ever more intense 
and vivid the shadows of these Galilean fisher- 
men, as it throws them across all lands and times. 

And such even now is the truest and noblest 
life. The life which is “ hid with Christ” is the 
life that shines the farthest and that tells the 
most. Whether in the more quiet paths and 
scenes of discipleship or in the more responsible 
and public duties of the apostolate, Jesus de- 
mands of us a true, whole-souled, and life-long 
devotion. And, here indeed, the paradox is true, 
for by losing life we find it, even the life more 
abundant; for 


“Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.”’ 


Nay, they may attain to the highest things, even 


to the highest heavens. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CONCERNING PRAYER. 


WHEN the Greeks called man 6 4v@pwros, or 
the “‘uplooking one,” they did but crystallise 
in a word what is a universal fact, the religious 
instinct of humanity. Everywhere, and through 
all times, man has felt, as by a sort of intuition, 
that earth was no Ultima Thule, with nothing 
beyond but oceans of vacancy and silence, but 
that it lay in the over-shadow of other worlds, 
between which and their own were subtle modes 
of correspondence. They felt themselves to be 
in the presence of Powers other and higher than 
human, who somehow influenced their destiny, 
whose favour they must win, and whose dis- 
pleasure they must avert. And so Paganism 
reared her altars, almost numberless, dedicating 
them even to the ‘‘ Unknown God,” lest some 
anonymous deity should be grievedatbeing omit- 
ted from the enumeration. The prevalence of 
false religions in the world, the garrulous babble 
of mythology, does but voice the religious in- 
stinct of man; it is but another Tower of Babel, 
by which men hope to find and to scale the 
heavens which must be somewhere overhead. 

In the Old Testament, however, we find the 
clearer revelation. What to the unaided eye of 
reason and of nature seemed but a wave of 


‘golden mist athwart the sky—‘‘a meeting of 


gentle lights without a name ’’—now becomes a 
wide-reaching and shining realm, peopled with 
intelligences of divers ranks and orders; while in 
the centre of all is the city and the throne of the 
Invisible King, Jehovah, Lord of Sabaoth. In 
the breath of the new morning the gossamer 
threads Polytheism had been spinning through 
the night were swept away, and on the pillars of 
the New Jerusalem, that celestial city of which 
their own Salem was a far-off and broken type, 
they read the inscription, “ Hear, O Israel: the 
Lord our God is one Lord.”’ But while the Old 
Testament revealed the unity of the Godhead, it 
emphasised especially His sovereignty, the 
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glories of His holiness, and the thunders of His 
power. He is the great Creator, arranging His 
universe, commanding evolutions and revolu- 
tions, and giving to each molecule of matter its 
secret affinities and repulsions. And again He 
is the Lawgiver, the great Judge, speaking out 


of the cloudy pillar and the windy tempest, divid- 


ing the firmaments of Right and Wrong, whose 
holiness hates sin with an infinite hatred, and 
whose justice, with sword of flame, pursues the 
wrong-doer like an unforgetting Nemesis. It is 
is only natural, therefore, that with such con- 
ceptions of God the heavens should appear dis- 
tant and somewhat cold. The quiet that was upor 
the world was the hush of awe, of fear, rather 
than of love; for while the goodness of God was 
a familiar and favourite theme, and while the 
mercy of God, which “ endureth for ever,” was 
the refrain, oft repeated, of their loftiest songs, 
the love of God was a height the Old Dispensa- 
tion had not explored, and the Fatherhood of 
God, that new world of perpetual summer, lay 
all undiscovered, or but dimly apprehended 
through the mist. The Divine love and the Di- 
vine Fatherhood were truths which seemed to be 
held in reserve for the New Dispensation; and 
as the light needs the subtle and sympathetic 
ether before it can reach our outlying world, so 
the love and the Fatherhood of God are borne 
in upon us by Him who was Himself the Divine 
Son and the incarnation of the Divine love. 

It is just here where the teaching of Jesus con- 
cerning prayer begins. He does not seek to ex- 
plain its philosophy; He does not give hints as 
to any observance of time or place; but leaving 
these questions to adjust themselves, He seeks. 
to bring heaven into closer touch with earth. 
And how can He do this so well as by revealing 
the Fatherhood of God? When the electric wire 
linked the New with the Old World the distances 
were annihilated, the thousand leagues of sea 
were as if they were not; and when Jesus threw 
across, between earth and heaven, that word 
“ Father,” the wide distances vanished, and ever 
the silences became vocal. In the Psalms, those 
loftiest utterances of devotion, Religion only 
once ventured to call God “ Father;” and then, 
as if frightened at her own temerity, she lapses 
into silence, and never speaks the familiar word 
again. But how different the language of the 
Gospels! It is a name that Jesus is never weary 
of repeating, striking its music upwards of 
seventy times, as if by the frequent iteration He 
would lodge the heavenly word deep within the 
world’s heart. This is His first lesson in the 
science of prayer: He drills them on the Divine 
Fatherhood, setting them on that word, as it 
were, to practise the scales; for as he who has 
practised well the scales has acquired the key to 
all harmonies, so he who has learned well the 
“Father” has learned the secret of heaven, the 
seasame that opens all its doors and unlocks ali 
its treasures. 

“When ye pray,” said Jesus, replying to a dis- 
ciple who sought instruction in the heavenly Jan- 
guage, “say, Father,” thus giving us what was 
His own pass-word to the courts of heaven. It 
is as if He said, “If you would pray acceptably 
put yourself in the right position. Seek to real- 
ise, and then to claim, your true relationship. 
Do not look upon God as a distant and cold ab- 
straction, or as some blind force; do not regard 
Him as being hostile to you or as careless about 
you. Else your prayer will be some wail of bit- 
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terness, a cry coming out of the dark, and losing 
itself in the dark again. But look upon God as 
your Father, your living, loving, heavenly 
Father; and then step up with a holy boldness 
into the child-place, and all heaven opens before 
you there.” 

And not only does Jesus thus “show us the 
Father,’ but He takes pains to show us that it 
is a real, and not some fictitious Fatherhood. 
He tells us that the word means far more in its 
heavenly than in its earthly use; that the earthly 
meaning, in fact, is but a shadow of the heavenly. 
For “if ye then,” He says, “being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children: how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him?” He thus 
sets us a problem in Divine proportion. He 
gives us the human fatherhood, with all it im- 
plies, as our known quantities, and from these He 
leaves us to work out the unknown quantity, 
which is the Divine ability and willingness to 
give good gifts to men; for the Holy Spirit in- 
cludes in Himself all spiritual gifts. It is a 
problem, however, which our earthly figures can- 
not solve. The nearest that we can approach to 
the answer is that the Divine Fatherhood is the 
human fatherhood multiplied by that ‘‘ how 
much more ”’—a factor which gives us an infinite 
series. 

Again, Jesus teaches that character is an im- 
portant condition of prayer, and that in this 
realm heart is more than any art. Words alone 
do not constitute prayer, for they may be only 
like the bubbles of the children’s play, iridescent 
but hollow, never climbing the sky, but returning 
to the earth whence they came. And so when 
the scribes and Pharisees make “long prayers,” 
striking devotional attitudes, and putting on airs 
of sanctity, Jesus could not endure them. They 
were a weariness and abomination to Him; for 
He read their secret heart, and found it vain and 
proud. In His parable (xviii. 11) He puts the 
genuine and the counterfeit prayer side by side, 
drawing the sharp contrast between them. He 
gives us that of the Pharisee, wordy, inflated, 
full of the self-eulogising “I.” It is the prayer- 
less prayer, that had no need, and which was 
simply an incense burned before the clayey im- 
age of Himself. Then He gives us the few brief 
words of the publican, the cry of a broken 
heart, ‘God be merciful to me, a sinner,” a 
prayer which reached directly the highest heaven, 
and which came back freighted with the peace 
of God. “If I regard iniquity in my heart,” the 
Psalmist said, ‘the Lord will not hear me.” 
And it is true. If there be the least unforgiven 
sin within the soul we spread forth our hands, 
we make many prayers, in vain; we do but utter 
“wild, delirious cries’’ that Heaven will not 
hear, or at any rate regard. The first cry of true 
prayer is the cry for mercy, pardon; and until 
this is spoken, until we step up by faith into the 
child-position, we do but offer vain oblations. 
Nay, even in the regenerate heart, if there be a 
temporary lapse, and unholy tempers brood 
within, the lips of prayer become paralysed at 
once, or they only stammer in incoherent speech. 
We may with filled hands compass the’altar of 
God, but neither gifts nor prayers can be ac- 
cepted if there be bitterness and jealousy within, 
or if our “ brother has aught against’ us. The 
wrong must be righted with our brother, or we 
cannot be right with God. How can we ask for 
forgiveness if we ourselves cannot forgive? 
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How can we ask for mercy if we are hard and 
merciless, gripping the throat of each offender, 
as we demand the uttermost farthing? He who 
can pray for them who despitefully use him is in 
the way of the Divine commandment; he has 
climbed to the dome of the temple, where the 
whispers of prayer, and even its inarticulate as- 
pirations, are heard in heaven. 
nection is most close and constant between pray- 
ing and living, and they pray most and best who 
at the same time “ make their life a prayer.” 
Again, Jesus maps out for us the realm of 
prayer, showing the wide areas it should cover. 
St. Luke gives us an abbreviated form of the 
prayer recorded by St. Matthew, and which we 
call the “ Lord’s Prayer.” It is a disputed point, 
though not a material one, whether the two 
prayers are but varied renderings of one and the 


same utterance, or whether Jesus gave, on a later 


occasion, an epitomised form of the prayer He 
had prescribed before, though from the circum- 
stantial evidence of St. Luke we incline to the 
latter view. The two forms, however, are identi- 
cal in substance. It is scarcely likely that Jesus 
intended it to be a rigid formula, to which we 
should be slavishly bound; for the varied render- 
ings of the two Evangelists show plainly that 
Heaven does not lay stress upon the ipsissima 
verba. We must take it rather as a Divine 
model, laying down the lines on which our 
prayers should move. It is, in fact, a sort of 
prayer in microcosm, giving a miniature reflec- 
tion of the whole world of prayer, as a drop of 
dew will give a reflection of the encircling sky. 
It gives us what we may call the species of 
prayer, whose genera branch off into infinite 
varieties; nor can we readily conceive of any pe- 
tition, however particular or private, whose root- 
stem is not found in the few but comprehensive 
words of the Lord’s Prayer. ‘It covers every 
want of man, just as it befits every place and 
time. 

Running through the prayer are two marked 
divisions, the one general, the other particular 
and personal; and in the Divine order, contrary 
to our human wont, the general stands first, and 
the personal second. Our prayers often move 
in narrow circles, like the homing birds coming 
back to this “centred self’’ of ours, and some- 
times we forget to give them the wider sweeps 
over a redeemed humanity. But Jesus says, 
“When ye pray, say Father, hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come.” It is a temporary 
erasure of self, as the soul of the worshipper is 
absorbed in God. In its nearness to the throne 
it forgets for awhile its own little needs; its low- 
flying thoughts are caught up into the higher 
currents of the Divine thought and purpose, 
moving outwards with them. And this is the 
first petition, that the name of God may be hal- 
lowed throughout the world: that is, that men’s 
conceptions of the Deity may become just and 
holy, until earth gives back in echo the “ Trisag- 
ion” of the seraphim. The second petition is a 
continuation of the first; for just in proportion as 
men’s conceptions of God are corrected and hal- 
lowed will the kingdom of God be set up on 
earth. The first petition, like that of the Psalm- 
ist, is for the sending out of “ Thy light and 
Thy truth;” the second is that humanity may be 
led to the “holy hill,” praising God upon the 
harp, and finding in God their “ exceeding joy.” 
To find God as the Father-King is to step up 
within the kingdom. 
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And so the con- 








fence. 


The prayer now descends into the lower plane 


_. of personal wants, covering (1) our physical, and 
- (2) our spiritual needs. 


The former are met 
with one petition, “‘ Give us day by day our daily 
bread,’ a sentence confessedly obscure, and 
which has given rise to much dispute. Some in- 
terpret it in a spiritual sense alone, since, as they 
say, any other interpretation would break in 


upon the uniformity of the prayer, whose other 


terms are all spiritual. But if, as we have sug- 
gested, the whole prayer must be regarded as an 
epitome of prayer in general, then it must in- 
clude somewhere our physical needs, or a large 
and important domain of our life is left un- 


_covered. As to the meaning of the singular ad- 
jective érwvcwv we need not say much. That it 


can scarcely mean “‘to-morrow’s”’ bread is evi- 
dent from the warning Jesus gives against “ tak- 
ing thought” for the morrow, and we must not 
allow the prayer to traverse the command. The 
most natural and likely interpretation is that 
which the heart of mankind has always given it, 
as our “daily” bread, or bread sufficient for the 
day. Jesus thus selects what is the most com- 
mon of our physical wants, the bread which 
comes to us in such purely natural, matter-of- 
course ways, as the specimen need of our physi- 
cal life. But when He thus lifts up this com- 
mon, ever-recurring mercy into the region of 
prayer He puts a halo of Divineness about it, 
and by including this He teaches us that there is 
no want of even our physical life which is ex- 
cluded from the realm of prayer. If we are in- 
vited to speak with God concerning our daily 
bread, then certainly we need not be silent as 


~~ to aught else. 


Our spiritual needs are included in the two 
petitions, “ And forgive us our sins; for we our- 
selves also forgive every one that is indebted to 
us. And bring us not into temptation.” The 
parenthesis does not imply that all debts should 
be remitted, for payment of these is enjoined as 
one of the duties of life. The indebtedness 
spoken of is rather the New Testament indebted- 


ness, the failure of duty or courtesy, the omission 
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of some “ ought” of life or some injury or of- 
It is that human forgiveness, the opposite 
of resentment, which grows up under the shadow 
of the Divine forgiveness. The former of these 
petitions, then, is for the forgiveness of all past 
sin, while the latter is for deliverance from pres- 
ent sinning; for when we pray, “ Bring us not 
into temptation,” it is a prayer that we may not 
be tempted “above that we are able,’ which 
amplified, means that in all our temptations we 
may be victorious, “ kept by the power of God.” 

Such, then, is the wide realm of prayer, as in- 
dicated by Jesus. He assures us that there is 
no department of our being, no circumstance of 
os life, which does not lie within its range; 
that 


“The whole round world is every way 
Bound with gold chains about the feet of God,” 


and that on these golden chains, as on a harp, 
thé touch of prayer may wake sweet music, far- 
off or near alike. And how much we miss 
through restraining prayer, reserving it for 
special occasions, or for the greater crises of life! 
But if we would only loop up with heaven each 
successive hour, if we would only run the thread 
_of prayer through the common events and the 
common tasks, we should find the whole day 
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and the whole life swinging on a higher, calmer 
level. The common task would cease to be com- 
mon, and the earthly would be less earthly, if 
we only threw a bit of heaven upon it, or we 
opened it out to heaven. If in everything we 
could but make our requests known unto God 
—that is, if prayer became the habitual act of life 
—we should find that heaven was no longer the 
land “afar off,” but that it was close upon us, 
with all its proffered ministries. 

Again, Jesus teaches the importance of ear- 
nestness and importunity in prayer. He sketches 
the picture—for it is scarcely a parable—of the 


aman whose hospitality is claimed, late at night, 


by a passing friend, but who has no provision 
made for the emergency. He goes over to an- 
other friend, and rousing him up at midnight, he 
asks for the loan of three loaves. And with what 
result? Does the man answer from within, 
“Trouble me not: the door is now shut, and my 
children are with me in bed; I cannot rise and 
give thee”? No, that would be an impossible 
answer; for “though he will not rise and give 
him because he is his friend, yet because of his 
importunity he will rise and give him as many 
as he needeth” (x1. 8). It is the unreasonable- 
ness, or at any rate the untimeliness of the re- 
quest Jesus seems to emphasise. The man him- 
self is thoughtless, improvident in his household 
management. He disturbs his neighbour, wak- 
ing up his whole family at midnight for such a 
trivial matter as the loan of three loaves. But he 
gains his request, not, either, on the ground of 
friendship, but through sheer audacity, im- 
pudence; for such is the meaning of the word, 
rather than importunity. The lesson is easily 
learned, for the suppressed comparison would 
be, “If ma-, being evil, will put himself out of 
the way to serve a friend, even at this untimely 
hour, filling up by his thoughtfulness his friend’s 
lack of thought, how much more will the 
heavenly Father give to His child such things 
as are needful?” 

We have the same lesson taught in the parable 
of the Unjust Judge (xviii. 1), that “ men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint.” Here, how- 
ever the characters are reversed. The suppliant 
is a poor and wronged widow, while the person 
addressed is a hard, selfish, godless man, who 
boasts of his atheism. She asl. , not for a fa- 
vour, but for her rights—that she may have due 
protection from some extortionate adversary, 
who somehow has got her in his power; for 
justice rather than vengeance is her demand. 
But “he would not for a while,” and all her 
cries for pity and for help beat upon that callous 
heart only as the surf upon a rocky shore, to 
be thrown back upon itself. But afterwards he 
said within himself, ‘Though I fear not God, 
nor regard man, yet because this widow troubleth 
me, I will avenge her, lest she wear me out by 
her continual coming.’’ And so he is moved to 
take her part against her adversary, not for any 
motive of compassion or sense of justice, but 
through mere selfishness, that he may escape the 
annoyance of her frequent visits—lest her con- 
tinual coming ‘‘ worry” me, as the colloquial 
expression might be rendered. Here the com- 
parison, or contrast rather, is expressed, at any 
rate in part. It is, ‘If an unjust and abandoned 
judge grants a just petition at last, out of base 
motives, when it is often urged, to a defence- 
less person for whom he cares nothing, how 
much more shall a just and merciful God hear 
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the cry and avenge the cause of those whom He 
loves? ” * 

It is a resolute persistence in prayer the para- 
ble urges, the continued asking, and seeking, 
and knocking that Jesus both commended and 
commanded (ix. 9), and which has the promise 
of such certain answers, and not the tantalising 
mockeries of stones for bread, or scorpions for 
fish. Some blessings lie near at hand; we have 
only to ask, and we receive—receive even while 
we ask. But other blessings lie farther off, and 
they can only be ours by a continuance in prayer, 
by a persistent importunity. Not that our heav- 
enly Father needs any wearying into mercy; but 
the blessing may not be ripe, or we ourselves 
may not be fully prepared to receive it. A 
blessing for which we are unprepared would only 
be an untimely blessing, and like a December 
swallow, it would soon die, without nest or 
brood. And sometimes the long delay is but a 
test of faith, whetting and sharpening the desire, 
until our very life seems to depend upon the 
granting of our prayer. So long as our prayers 
are among the “ may-be’s”’ and “ mights’”’ there 
are fears and doubts alternating with our hope 
and faith. But when the desires are intensified, 
and our prayers rise into the “ must-be’s,” then 
the answers are near at hand; for that “ must 
be” is the soul’s Mahanaim, where the angels 
meet us, and God Himself says ‘I will.” De- 
lays in our prayers are by no means denials; 
they are often but the lengthened summer for 
the ripening of our blessings, making them 
larger and more sweet. 

And now we have only to consider, which 
we must do briefly, the practice of Jesus, the 
place of prayer in His own life: and we shall 
find that in every point it coincides exactly with 
His teaching. To us of the clouded vision 
heaven is somefimes a hope more than a reality. 
It is an unseen goal, luring us across the wil- 
derness, and which one of these days we may 
possess; but it is not to us as the wide-reach- 
ing, encircling sky, throwing its sunshine into 
each day, and lighting up our nights with its 
thousand lamps. To Jesus, heaven was more and 
nearer than it is to us. He had left it behind; 
and yet He had not left it, for He speaks of 
Himself, the Son of man, as being now in 
heaven. And so He was. His feet were upon 
earth, at home amid its dust; but His heart, 
His truer life, were°all above. And how con- 
stant His correspondence, or rather commu- 
nion, with heaven! At first sight it appears 
strange to us that Jesus should need the sus- 
tenance of prayer, or that He could even adopt 
its language. But when He became the Son 
of man He voluntarily assumed the needs of 
humanity; He “emptied Himself,” as the 
Apostle expresses a great mystery, as if for the 
time divesting Himself of all Divine preroga- 
tives, choosing to live as man amongst men. 
And so Jesus prayed. He was wont, even as 
we are, to refresh a wasted strength by draughts 
from the celestial springs; and as Antzeus, in 
his wrestling, recovered himself as he touched 
the ground, so we find Jesus, in the great crises 
of His life, falling back upon Heaven. 

St. Luke, in his narrative of the Baptism, in- 
serts one fact the other Synoptists omit—that 
Jesus was in the act of prayer when the heavens 
were opened, and the Holy Ghost descended, 
in the semblance of a dove, upon Him. It is 
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as if the opened heavens, the descending dove, 
and the audible voice were but the answer to His 
prayer. And why not? Standing on the thresh- 
old of His mission, would He not naturally 
ask that_a double portion of the Spirit might 
be His—that Heaven might-put its manifest seal 
upon that mission, if not for the confirmation 
of His own faith, yet for that of His forerunner? 
At any rate, the fact is plain that it was while 
He was in the act of prayer that He received 
that second and higher baptism, even the bap- 
tism of the Spirit. 

A second epoch in that Divine life was when 
Jesus formally instituted the Apostleship, call- 
ing and initiating the Twelve into the closer 
brotherhood. It was, so to speak, the appoint- 
ing of a regency, who should exercise authority 
and rule in the new kingdom, sitting, as Jesus 
figuratively expresses it (xxii. 30), “ on thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” It is easy 
to see what tremendous issues were involved 
in this appointment; for were these foundation- 
stones untrue, warped by jealousies and vain am- 
bitions, the whole superstructure would have 
been weakened, thrown out of the square. And 
so before the selection is made, a selection de- 
manding such insight and foresight, such a bal- 
ancing of complementary gifts, Jesus devotes 
the whole night to prayer, seeking the solitude 
of the mountain-height, and in the early dawn 
coming down, with the dews of night upon His 
garment and with the dews of heaven upon His 
soul, which, like crystals or lenses of light, made 
the invisible visible and the distant near. 

A third crisis in that Divine life was at the 
Transfiguration, when the summit was reached, 
the border-line between earth and heaven, where, 
amid celestial greetings and overshadowing 
clouds of glory, that sinless life would have had 
its natural transition into heaven. And here 
again we find the same coincidence of prayer. 
Both St. Mark and St. Luke state that the “ high 
mountain’ was climbed for the express purpose 
of communion with Heaven; they * went up into 
the mountain to pray.” It is only St. Luke, 
however, who states that it was “as He was 
praying” the fashion of His countenance was 
altered, thus making the vision an answer, or 
at least a corollary, to the prayer. He is at 
a point where two ways meet: the one passes 
into heaven at once, from that high level to 
which by.a sinless life He has attained; the other 
path sweeps suddenly downward to a valley of 
agony, a cross of shame, a tomb of death; and 
after this wide détour the heavenly heights are 
reached again. Which path will He choose? 
If He takes the one He passes solitary into 
heaven; if He takes the other He brings with 
Him a redeemed humanity. And does not this 
give us, in a sort of echo, the burden of His 
prayer? He finds the shadow of the cross 
thrown over this heaven-lighted summit—for 
when Moses and Elias appest they would not 
introduce a subject altogether new; they would 
in their conversation strike in with the theme 
with which His mind is already preoccupied, 
that is the decease He should accomplish at 
Jerusalem—and as the chill of that shadow settles 
upon Him, causing the flesh to shrink and quiver 
for a while, would He not seek for the strength 
He needs? Would He not ask, as later, in 
the garden, that the cup might pass from Him; 
or if that should not be possible, that His will _ 
might not conflict with the Father’s will, even 
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for a passing moment? At any rate we may 
suppose that the vision was, in some way, Heav- 
en’s answer to His prayer, giving Him the solace 
and strengthening that He sought, as the Fath- 
ers voice attested His Sonship, and celestials 
came forth to salute the Well-beloved, and to 
hearten Him on towards His dark goal. 

Just so it was when Jesus kept His fourth 
watch in Gethsemane. What Gethsemane was, 
and what its fearful agony meant, we shall con- 
sider in a later chapter. It is enough for our 
present purpose to see how Jesus consecrated 
that deep valley, as before He had consecrated 

_the Transfiguration height, to prayer. Leaving 
the three outside the veil of the darkness, He 
passes into Gethsemane, as into another Holy 
of holies, there to offer up for His own and for 
Himself the sacrifice of prayer; while as our 
High Priest He sprinkles with His own blood, 
that blood of the everlasting covenant, the sa- 
cred ground. And what prayer was that! how 
intensely fervent! That if it were possible the 
dread cup might pass from Him, but that either 
way the Father’s will might be done! And that 
prayer was the prelude to victory; for as the 
first Adam fell by the assertion of self, the clash- 
ing of his will with God’s, the second Adam con- 
quers by the total surrender of His will to the 
will of the Father. The agony was lost in the 
acquiescence. 

But it was not alone in the great crises of His 
life that Jesus fell back upon Heaven. Prayer 
with Him was habitual, the’ fragrant atmosphere 
in which He lived, and moved, and spoke. His 
words glide as by a natural transition into its 
language, as a bird whose feet have lightly 
touched the ground suddenly takes to its wings; 
and again and again we find Him pausing in 
the weaving of His speech, to throw across the 
earthward warp the heavenward woof of prayer. 
It was a necessity of His life; and if the in- 
trusive crowds allowed Him no time for its ex- 
ercise, He was wont to elude them, to find upon 
the mountain or in the desert His prayer-cham- 

‘ ber beneath the stars. And how frequently we 
tead of His “looking up to heaven” amid the 
pauses of His daily task! stopping before He 
breaks: the bread, and on the mirror of His up- 
turned glance leading the thoughts and thanks 
of the multitude to the All-Father, who giveth 
to all His creatures their meat in due season; 
or pausing as He works some impromptu mir- 

-acle, before speaking the omnipotent  “ Eph- 

_ phatha,” that on His upward look He may signal 
to the skies! And what a light is turned upon 


' -His life and His relation to His disciples by 


a simple incident that occurs on the night of 
the betrayal! Reading the sign of the times, 
in His forecast of the dark to-morrow, He sees 
the terrible strain that will be put upon Peter’s 
faith, and which He likens to a Satanic sifting. 
With prescient eye He sees the temporary col- 
lapse; how, in the fierce heat of the trial, the 
“rock” will be thrown into a state of flux; 
so weak and pliant, it will be all rippled by agi- 
tation and unrest, or driven back at the mere 
breath of a servant-girl. He says mournfully, 
“Simon, Simon, behold, Satan asked to have 
you, that he might sift you as wheat: but I made 
supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not” 
(xxii. 31). So completely does Jesus identify 
Himself with His own, making their separate 
needs His care (for this doubtless was no soli- 
tary case); but just as the High Priest carried 


on his breastplate the twelve tribal names, thus 
bringing all Israel within the light of Urim and 
Thummim, so Jesus carries within His heart 
both the name and the need of each separate 
disciple, asking for them in prayer what, per- 
haps, they have failed to ask for themselves. 
Nor are the prayers of Jesus limited by any 
such narrow circle; they compassed the world, 
lighting up all horizons; and even upon the 
cross, amid the jeers and laughter of the crowd, 
He forgets His own agonies, as with parched 
lips He prays for His murderers, “ Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do.” 

Thus, more than any son of man, did Jesus 
“pray without ceasing,’ “in everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving” 
making request unto God. Shall we not copy 
His bright example? shall we not, too, live, 
labour, and endure, as ‘seeing Him who is in- 
visible”? He who lives a life of prayer will 
never question its reality. He who sees God in 
everything, and everything in God, will turn his 
life into a south land, with upper and nether 
springs of blessing in ceaseless flow; for the life 
that lies full heavenward lies in perpetual sum- 
mer, in the eternal noon. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE FAITH OF THE CENTURION. 
LUKE Vii. I-I0. 


Our Evangelist prefaces the narrative of the 
healing of the centurion’s servant with one of 
his characteristic time-marks, the shadow upon 
his dial-plate being the shadow of the new mount 
of God: “ After He had ended all His sayings 
in the ears of the people, He entered into Caper- 
naum.” The language is unusually weighty, 
almost solemn, as if the Sermon on the Mount 
were not so much a sermon as a manifesto, the 
formal proclamation of the kingdom of heaven. 
Our word “ended,” too, is scarcely an equiva- 
lent of the original word, whose underlying idea 
is that of fulness, completion. It is more than 
a full-stop to point a sentence; it is a word that 
characterises the sentence itself, suggesting, if 
not implying, that these“ sayings” of His 
formed a complete and rounded whole, a body of 
moral and ethical truth which was ‘perfect in 
itself. The Mount of Beatitudes thus stands 
before us as the Sinai of the New Testament, giv- 
ing its laws to all peoples and to all times. But 
how different the aspect of the two mounts! 
Then the people dare not touch the mountain; 
now they press close up to the “ Prophet like 
unto Moses” to hear the word of God. Then 
the Law came in a cluster of restrictions and ne- 
gations; it now speaks in commands most posi- 
tive, in principles permanent as time itself; while 
from this new Sinai the clouds have disappeared, 
the thunders ceased, leaving a sky serene and 
bright, and a heaven which is strangely near. 

Returning to Capernaum—which city, after the 
ejection from Nazareth, became the home of 
Jesus, and the centre of His Galilean ministry— 
He was met by a deputation of Jewish elders, 
who came to intercede with Him on behalf of a 
centurion whose servant was lying dangerously 
ill and apparently at the point of death. The 
narrative thus gives us, as its “ dramatis per- 
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sone,” the Sufferer, the Intercessor, and the 
Healer. 

As we read the story our thought is arrested, 
and naturally so, by the central figure. The 
imposing shadow of the centurion so completely 
fills our range of vision that it throws into the 
background the nameless one who in his secret 
chamber is struggling vainly in the tightening 
grip of death. But who is he who can command 
such a service? around whose couch is such a 
multitude of ministering feet? who is he whose 
panting breath can throw over the heart of his 
master, and over his face, the ripple-marks of 
a great sorrow, which sends hither and thither, 
as the wind tosses the dry leaves, soldiers of the 
army, elders of the Jews, friends of the master, 
and which makes even the feet of the Lord 
hasten with His succour? 

“And a certain centurion’s servant, who was 
dear unto him, was sick and at the point of 
death.” Such is the brief sentence which de- 
scribes a character, and sums up the whole of an 
obscure life. We are not able to define precisely 
his position, for the word leaves us in doubt 
whether he were a slave or a servant of the 
centurion. Probably—if we may throw the light 
of the whole narrative upon the word—he was a 
confidential servant, living in the house of his 
master, on terms of more than usual intimacy. 
What those terms were we may easily discover 
by opening out the word “dear,” reading its 
depths as well as its surface-meaning. In its 
lower sense it means “valuable,” ‘ worth-y” 
(putting its ancient accent upon the modern 
word). It sets the man, not over against the 


tables of the Law, but against the law of the. 


tables, weighing him in the balances of trade, 
and estimating him by the scale of commercial 
values. But in this meaner, worldly mode of 
reckoning he is not found wanting. He is a 
servant proved and approved. Like Eliezer of 
old, he has identified himself with his master’s 
interests, listening for his voice, and learning 
to read even the wishes which were unexpressed 
in words. Adjusting His will to the higher will, 
like a vane answering the currents of the wind, 
his hands, his feet, and his whole self have swung 
round to fall into the drift of his master’s pur- 
pose. Faithful in his service, whether that serv- 
vice were under the master’s eye or not, and 
faithful alike in the great and the little things, he 
has entered into his master’s confidence, and 
so into his joy. Losing his own personality, he 
is content to be something between a cipher and 
a unit, only a “hand.’’ But he is the master’s 
right hand, strong and ever ready, so useful as 
to be almost an integral part of the master’s self, 
without which the master’s life would be incom- 
plete and strangely bereaved. All this we may 
learn from the lower meaning of the phrase “ was 
dear unto him.” 

But the word has a higher meaning, one that 
is properly rendered by our “dear.” It implies 
esteem, affection, transferring our thought from 
the subject to the object, from the character of 
the servant to the influence it has exerted upon 
the master. The word is thus an index, a baro- 
metrical reading, measuring for us the pressure 
of that influence, and recording for us the high 
sentiments of regard and affection it has evoked. 

As the trees around the pond lean towards the 
water which laves their roots, so the strong soul 
of the centurion, drawn by the attractions of a 
lowly but a noble life, leans toward, until it 
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leans upon, his servant, giving him its confidence, 
its esteem and love, that golden fruitage of the 
heart. That such was the mutual relation of the 
master and the servant is evident, for Jesus, who 
read motives-and heard thoughts, would not so 
freely and promptly have placed His miraculous 
power at the disposal of the centurion had his 
sorrow been only the selfish sorrow of losing 
what was commercially valuable. To an appeal of 
selfishness, though thrown forward and magni- 
fied by the sounding-boards of all the synagogues 
the ears of Jesus would have been perfectly deaf; 
but when it was the cry of a genuine sorrow, the 
moan of a vicarious pain, an unselfish, disinter- 
ested grief, then the ears of Jesus were quick 
to hear, and His feet swift to respond. 

It is impossible for us to define exactly what 
the sickness was, though the statement of St. 
Matthew that it was “ palsy,” and that he was 
“ grievously tormented,’ would suggest that it 
might be an acute case of inflammatory rheuma- 
tism. But whatever it might be, it was a most 
painful, and as every one thought a mortal sick- 
ness, one that left no room for hope, save this 
last hope in the Divine mercy. But what a les- 
son is here for our times, as indeed for all times, 
the lesson of humanity! 
make of rank and station! Jesus does not even 
see them; He ignores them utterly. To His mind 
Humanity is one, and the broad lines of distine- 
tion, the impassable barriers Society is fond of 
drawing or setting up, to Him are but imagi- 
nary meridians of the sea, a name but nothing 
more. It is but a nameless servant of a nameless 
master, one, too, of many, for a hundred others 
are ready, with military precision, to do that 
same master’s will; but Jesus does not hesitate. 
He who voluntarily took upon Himself the form 
of a servant, as He came into the world “ not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister,” now be- 
comes the Servant of a servant, saying to him who 
knew only how to obey, how to serve, “ Here 
am I; command Me; use Me as thou wilt.” All 
service is honourable, if we serve not ourselves, 


How little does Heaven ~ 


/ 


but our fellows, and it is doubly so if, serving 


man, we serve God too. As the sunshine looks 
down into, and strews with flowers, the lowest 
vales, so the Divine compassion falls on the low- 
liest lives, and the Divine grace makes them 
sweet and beautiful. Christianity is the great 
leveller, but it levels upwards, and if we possess 
the mind of Christ, His Spirit dwelling and rul- 
ing within, we too, like the great Apostle, shall 
know no man after the flesh; the accidents of 
birth, and rank, and fortune will sink back into 
the trifles that they are; for however these may 
vary, it is an eternal truth, though spoken by 
a son of the soil and the heather— 


“A man's a man fora’ that.” 


It is not easy to tell how the seed-thought is 
borne into a heart, there to germinate and ripen; 
for influences are subtle, invisible things. Like 
the pollen of a flower, which may be carried on 
the antennz of some unconscious inse*:, or borne 
into the future by the passing breeze, so in- 
fluences which will yet ripen into character and 
make destinies are thrown off unconsciously 
from our common deeds, or they are borne on 
the wings of the chance, casual word. The case 
of the centurion is no exception. By what steps 
he has been brought into the clearer light we 
cannot tell, but evidently this Pagan officer is 
now a proselyte to the Hebrew faith and worship, 
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service which are Czsar’s due. 
‘mony it is to the vitality and reproductive power 
of the Hebrew faith, that it should boast of at 
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Luke vii. 1-10.] 
the window of his soul open towards Jerusalem 
while his professional life still looks towards 
Rome, as he renders to Cesar the allegiance and 
And what a testi- 


least three centurions, in the imperial ranks, of 
whom Scripture makes honourable mention— 
one at Capernaum; another, Cornelius, at 
Czsarea, whose prayers and alms were had in 
remembrance of Heaven; and the third in Je- 
tusalem, witnessing a good confession upon 
Calvary, and proclaiming within the shadow of 
the cross the Divinity of the Crucified. It shows 
how the Paganism of Rome failed to satisfy the 
aspirations of the soul, and how Mars, red and 
lurid through the night, paled and disappeared 
at the rising of the Sun. 

Although identifying himself with the religious 
life of the city, the centurion had not yet had any 
personal interview with Jesus. Possibly his mili- 
tary duties prevented his attendance at the syna- 
gogue, so that he had not seen the cures Jesus 
there wrought upon the demoniac and the man 
with the withered hand. The report of them, 
however, must soon have reached him, intimate 
as he was with the officials of the synagogue; 
while the nobleman, the cure of whose sick son 
is narrated by St. John (iv. 46), would probably 
be amongst his personal friends, an acquaintance 
at any rate. The centurion “heard” of Jesus, 
but he could not have heard had not some one 
spoken of Him. The Christ was borne into his 
mind and heart on the breath of common speech; 
that is, the little human word grew into the 
Divine Word. It was the verbal testimony as 
to what Jesus had done that now led to the still 
greater things He was prepared to do. And 


' such is the place and power of testimony to-day. 


It is the most persuasive, the most effective form 
of speech. Testimony will often win where argu- 
ment has failed, and gold itself is all-powerless 


- to extend the frontiers of the heavenly kingdom 


until it is melted down and exchanged for the 
higher currency of speech. It is first the human 
voice crying in the wilderness, and then the in- 
carnate Word, whose coming makes the wilder- 
* ness to be glad, and the desert places of life to 
sing. And so, while a sword of flame guards the 
Paradise Lost, it is a “tongue” of flame, that 
symbol of perpetual Pentecost, which calls man 
back, redeemed now, to the Paradise Restored. 
If Christians would only speak more for Christ; 


if, shaking off that foolish reserve, they would in 


_ be a speedy realisation. 


simple language testify to what they themselves 
have seen, and known, and experienced, how 
rapidly would the kingdom come, the kingdom 
for which we pray, indeed, but for which, alas, 
we are afraid to speak! Nations then would be 
born in a day, and the millennium, instead of be- 
ing the distant or the forlorn hope it is, would 
We should be in the 
fringe of it directly. It is said that on one of the 
Alpine glaciers the guides forbid travellers to 
speak, lest the mere tremor of the human voice 
should loosen and bring down the deadly ava- 
lanche. Whether this be so or not, it was some 
unnamed voice that now sent the centurion to 
Christ, and brought the Christ to him. 

It was probably a sudden relapse, with in- 
_ereased paroxysms of pain, on the part of the 
sufferer, which now decided the centurion to 
make his appeal to Jesus, sending a deputation 
of Jewish elders, as the day was on the wane, 
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to the house to which Jesus had now returned. 
They make their request that “ He would come 
and save the servant of the centurion, who. 
was now lying at the point of death.” 
True advocates, and skilful, were these elders.. 
They made the centurion’s cause their own, as 
if their hearts had caught the rhythmic beat 
of his great sorrow, and when Jesus held back 
a little—as He often did, to test the intensity 
of the desire and the sincerity of the suppliant 
—‘‘they besought Him earnestly,” or ‘“ kept on 
beseeching,” as the tense of the verb would im- 
ply, crowning their entreaty with the plea, ‘“ He 
is worthy that Thou shouldest do this, for he 
loveth our nation, and himself built us our syn-- 
agogue.” Possibly they feared—putting ‘a He- 
brew construction upon His sympathies—that 
Jesus would demur, and perhaps refuse, because 
their client was a foreigner. They did not know, 
what we know so well, that the mercy of Jesus. 
was as broad as it was deep, knowing no bounds 
where its waves of blessing are stayed. But 
how forceful and prevalent was their plea!’ 
Though they knew it not, these elders do but 
ask Jesus to illustrate the words He has just 
spoken, “ Give, and it shall be given unto you.” 
And had not Jesus laid this down as one of 
the laws of mercy, that action and reaction are 
equal? Had He not been describing the orbit 
in which blessings travel, showing that though 
its orbit be apparently eccentric at times, like 
the boomerang, that wheels round and comes: 
back to the hand that threw it forward, the 
mercy shown will eventually come back to him. 
who showed it, with a wealth of heavenly usury? 
And so their plea was the one of all others. 
to be availing. It was the precept of the mount 
evolved into practice. It.was, “ Bless him, for 
he has richly blessed us. He has opened his 
hand, showering his favours upon us; do Thou 
open Thine hand now, and show him that the 
God of the Hebrews is a God who hears, and 
heeds, and helps.” 

It has been thought, from the language of 
the elders, that the synagogue built by the cen- 
turion was the only one that Capernaum pos- 
sessed; for they speak of it as “the” synagogue. 
But this does not follow, and indeed it is most 
improbable. They might still call it “the” syn- 
agogue, not because it was the only one, but. 
because it was the one foremost and uppermost 
in their thought, the one in which they were 
particularly interested. The definite article no 
more proves this to be the only synagogue in: 
Capernaum than the phrase ‘“ the house” (ver. 
10) proves the house of the centurion to be the 
only house of the city. The fact is that in the- 
Gospel age Capernaum was a busy and impor- 
tant place, as shown by its possessing a garrison 
of soldiers, and by its being the place of custom, 
situated as it.was on the great highway of trade. 
And if Jerusalem could boast of four hundred 
synagogues, and Tiberias—a city not even 
named by the Synoptists—fourteen, Capernaum 
certainly would possess more than one.» Indeed, 
had Capernaum been the insignificant village 
that one synagogue would imply, then, instead 
of deserving the bitter woes Jesus pronounced 
upon it, it would have deserved the highest com- 
mendation, as the most fruitful field in all His. 
ministry, giving Him, besides other disciples, a 
ruler of the Jews and the commandant of the 
garrison. That it deserved such bitter “ woes” 
proves that Capernaum had a population both: 
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dense and, in the general, hostile to Jesus, com- 
pared with which His friends and adherents were 
a feeble few. 

In spite of the negative manner Jesus pur- 
posely showed at the first He fully intended to 
grant all the elders had asked, and allowing 
them now to guide Him, He ™ went with them.” 
When, however, they were come near the house, 
the centurion sent other “friends” to intercept 
Jesus and to urge Him not to take any further 
trouble. The message, which they deliver in the 
exact form in which it was given to them, is 
so characteristic and exquisitely beautiful that 
it is best to give it entire: ‘“ Lord, trouble not 
‘Thyself: for I am not worthy that Thou should- 
est come under my roof: wherefore neither 
thought I myself worthy to come unto Thee: 
but say the word, and my servant shall be healed. 
For I also am a man set under authority, having 
under myself soldiers: and I say to this one, 
Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and 
he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he 
doeth it.” 

The narrative of St. Matthew differs slightly 
from that of St. Luke, in that. he omits all ref- 
erence to the two deputations, speaking of the 
interview as being personal with the centurion. 
But St. Matthew’s is evidently an abbreviated 
narrative, and he passes over the intermediaries, 
in accordance with the maxim that he who acts 
through another does it per se. But both agree 
as to the terms of the message, a message which 
is at once a marvel and a rebuke to us, and one 
which was indeed deserving of being twice re- 
corded and eulogised in the pages of the 
Gospels. 

And how the message reveals the man, dis- 
closing as in a transparency the character of 
this nameless foreigner! We have already seen 
how broad were his sympathies, and how gener- 
ous his deeds, as he makes room in his large 
heart for a conquered and despised people, at 
his own cost building a temple for the exercises 
of their faith, We have seen, too, what a wealth 
of tenderness and benevolence was hiding be- 
neath a somewhat stern exterior, in his affec- 
tion for a servant, and his anxious solicitude for 
that servant’s health. But now we see in the 
centurion other graces of character, that set him 
high amongst those “ outside saints ”” who wor- 
shipped in the outer courts, until such time as 
the veil of the Temple was rent in twain, and 
the way into the Holiest was opened for all. 
And what a beautiful humility is here! what an 
absence of assumption or of pride! Occupying 
an honoured position, representing in his own 
person an empire which was world-wide, sur- 
rounded by troops of friends, and by all the 
comforts wealth could buy, accustomed to speak 
in imperative, if not in imperious ways, yet as 
he ‘turns towards Jesus it is with a respectful, 
yea, a reverential demeanour. He feels himself 
in the presence of some Higher Being, an un- 
seen but august Cesar. Nay, not in His pres- 
ence either, for into that audience-chamber he 
feels that he has neither the fitness nor the right 
to intrude. All that he can do is to send for- 
ward his petition by the hands of worthier ad- 
vocates, who have access to Him, while he himself 
keeps back out of sight, with bared feet stand- 
ing by the outer gate. Others can speak well 
and highly of him, recounting his noble deeds, 
but of himself he has nothing good to say; 
he can only speak of self in terms of dispar- 
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agement, as he emphasises his littleness, his un- 
worthiness. Nor was it with him the conven- 
tional hyperbole of Eastern manners; it was the 
language of deepest, sincerest truth, when he 
said that--he-was not worthy even to speak 
with Christ, or to receive such a Guest beneath | 
his roof. Between himself and the One he rey- 
erently addressed as ‘‘ Lord” there was an in- 
finite distance; for one was human, while the 
Other was Divine. : 

And what a rare and remarkable faith! In 
his thought Jesus is an Imperator, commanding 
all forces, as He rules the invisible realms. His 
will is supreme over all substances, across all 
distances. ‘‘ Thou hast no need, Lord, to take 
any trouble about my poor request. There is 
no necessity that Thou shouldest take one step, 
or even lift up a finger; Thou hast only to 
speak the word, and it is done;” and then he 
gives that wonderfully graphic illustration bor- 
rowed from his own military life. 

The passage ‘“‘ For I also am a man set under 
authority ” is generally rendered as referring to 
his own subordinate position under the Chil- 
iarch. But such a rendering, as it seems to 
us, breaks the continuity of thought, and gram- 
matically is scarcely accurate. The whole pas- 
sage is an amplification and description of the 
“word” of ver. 7, and the “also” introduces 
something the centurion and Jesus possess in 
common, 1. e., the power to command; for the 
“T also” certainly corresponds with the “ Thou ” 
which is implied, but not expressed. But the 
centurion did not mean to imply that Jesus pos- 
sessed only limited, delegated powers; this was 
farthest from his thought, and formed no part 
of the comparison. But let the clause “I also 
am a man set under authority” be rendered, 
not as referring to the authority which is above 
him, but to that vhich is upon him—*I also 
am vested with authority,” or “ Authority is put 
upon me”—and the meaning becomes clear. 
The “also” is no longer warped into an un- 
grammatical meaning, introducing a contrast 
rather than a likeness; while the clause which 
follows, “having under myself soldiers,” takes 
its proper place as an enlargement and explana- 
tion of the “ authority ” with which the centurion 
is invested. 

The centurion speaks in a soldierly way. 
There is a crispness and sharpness about his 
tones—that Shibboleth of militarism. He says, 
“My word is all-powerful in the ranks which 
I command. I have but to say ‘Come,’ or ‘ Go,’ 
and my word is instantly obeyed. The soldier 
upon whose ear it falls dare not hesitate, any 
more than he dare refuse. He ‘goes’ at my 
word, anywhither, on some forlorn hope it may 
be, or to his grave.” And such is the obedience, 
instant and absolute, that military service de- 
mands. The soldier must not question,-he must 
obey; he must not reason, he must act; for when 
the word of command—that leaded word of 
authority—falls upon his ear, it completely fills 
his soul, and makes him deaf to all other, meaner 
voices. 

Such was the thought in the centurion’s mind, 
and from the “go” and “come” of military 
authority to the higher “‘ word” of Jesus the 
transition is easy. But how strong the faith that 
could give to Jesus such an enthronement, that 
could clothe His word with such superhuman 
power! Yonder, in his secluded chamber, lies the 
sufferer, his nerves quivering in their pain, while 





the mortal sickness physicians and remedies have 
all failed to touch, much less to remove, has 


_ dragged him close up to the gate of death. But 


this “word” of Jesus shall be all-sufficient. 
Spoken here and now, it shall pass over the inter- 
vening streets and through the interposing walls 
and doors; it shall say to these demons of evil, 
“ Loose him, and let him go,” and in a moment 
the torturing pain shall cease, the fluttering 
heart shall resume its healthy, steady beat, the 
rigid muscles shall become pliant as before, while 
through arteries and veins the life-blood—its 
_ poison all extracted now—shall regain its health- 
ful, quiet flow. The centurion believed all this 
of the “word” of Jesus, and even more. In 
his heart it was a word all-potent, if not om- 
nipotent, like to the word of Him who “ spake, 
and it was done,’ who ‘commanded, and it 
stood fast.” And if the word of Jesus in these 
_ realms of life and death was so imperative and 
all-commanding, could the Christ Himself be less 
than Divine? 
_ To find such confidence reposed in Himself 
was to Jesus something new, and to find this 
rarest plant of faith growing up on Gentile soil 
was a still greater marvel, and turning to the 
multitude, which clustered thick and eager 
around, He said to them, “I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel.” And com- 
mending the centurion’s faith, He honours it too, 
doing all he requested, and even more, though 
without the “word.’”’ Jesus does not even say 
*““T will,” or “ Be it so,” but He works the in- 
stant and perfect cure by a mere volition. He 
wills it, and it is done, so that when the friends 
returned to the house they found the servant 
“‘ whole.” 

Of the sequel we know nothing. We do not 
even read that Jesus saw the man at whose faith 
He had so marvelled. But doubtless He did, 

- for His heart was drawn strangely to him, and 
doubtless He gave to him many of those 
“words” for which his soul had longed and 
listened, words in which were held, as in solu- 
tion, all authority and all truth. And doubtless, 
too, in the after-years, Jesus crowned that life 
of faithful but unnoted service with the higher 
“word,” the heavenly ‘“ Well done.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE ANOINTING OF THE FEET. 
LUKE vii. 36-50. 


WHETHER the narrative of the Anointing is 
inserted in its chronological order we cannot 
say, for the Evangelist gives us no word by 
which we may recognise either its time or -its 
place-relation; but we can easily see that it falls 
into the story artistically, with a singular fit- 
ness. Going back to the context, we find Jesus 
pronouncing a high eulogium upon John the 
Baptist. Hereupon the Evangelist adds a state- 
ment of his own, calling attention to the fact 
that even John’s ministry failed to reach and in- 
fluence the Pharisees and lawyers, who rejected 
the counsel of God and declined the baptism of 
His messenger. Then Jesus, in one of His brief 
but exquisite parables, sketches the character 
of the Pharisees. Recalling a scene of the mar- 
_ket-place, where the children were accustomed 
to play at “ weddings” and “ funerals ”—which, 
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by the way, are the only games at which the 
children of the land play to-day—and where > 
sometimes the play was spoiled and stopped by 
some of the children getting into a pet, and laps- 
ing into a sullen silence, Jesus says that is just 
a picture of the childish perversity of the Phari- 
sees. They respond neither to the mourning of 
the one nor to the music of the other, but be- 
cause John came neither eating bread nor drink- 
ing wine, they call him a maniac, and say, “ He 
hath a devil;’’ while of Jesus, who has no as- 
cetic ways, but mingles in the gatherings of 
social life, a Man amongst men, they say, “ Be- 
hold a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners.’”’ And having 
recorded this, our Evangelist inserts, as an ap- 
propriate sequel, the account of the supper in 
the Pharisee’s house, with its idyllic interlude, 
played by a woman’s hand, a narrative which 
shows how Wisdom is justified of all her chil- 
dren, and how these condescensions of Jesus, 
His intercourse with even those who were cere- 
monially or mearally unclean, were both proper 
and beautiful. 

It was in one of the Galilean towns, perhaps 
at Nain, where Jesus was surprised at receiving 
an invitation to the house of a Pharisee. Such 
courtesies on the part of a class who prided 
themselves on their exclusiveness, and who were 
bitterly intolerant of all who were outside their 
narrow circle, were exceptional and rare. Be- 
sides, the teaching of Jesus was. diametrically 
opposed to the leaven of the Pharisees. Between 
the caste of the one and the catholicism of the 
other was a wide gulf of divergence. To Jesus 
the heart was everything. and the -outflowing 
issues were coloured by its hues; to the Phari- 
sees the hand, the outward touch, was more 
than the heart, and contact more than conduct. 
Jesus laid a Divine emphasis upon character; 
the cleanness He demanded was moral cleanness, 
purity of heart; that of the Pharisees was a cere- 
monial cleanness, the avoidance of things which 
were under a ceremonial ban. 1nd so they 
magnified the jots and tittles, scrupulously 
tithing their mint and anise, while they over- 
looked completely the moralities of the heart, 
and reduced to a mere nothing those grander 
virtues of mercy and of justice. Between the Sep- 
aratists and Jesus there was therefore constant 
friction, which afterwards developed into open 
hostility; and while they ever sougut to damage 
Him with opprobrious epithets, and. to bring 
His teaching into disrepute, He did not fail to 
expose their hollowness and insincerity, tearing 
off the veneer with which they sought to hide 
the brood of viperous things their creed had 
gendered, and to hurl against their whited 
sepulchres His indignant ‘“ woes.” 

It would almost seem as if Jesus hesitated in 
accepting the invitation, for the tense of the 
verb “desired”’ implies that the request was re- 
peated. Possibly other arrangements had been 
made, or perhaps Jesus sought to draw out and 
test the sincerity of the Pharisee, who in kind 
and courteous words offered his hospitality. 
The hesitation would certainly not arise from 
any reluctance on His part, for Jesus refused 
no open door; he welcomed any opportunity of 
influencing a soul. As the shepherd of His own 
parable went over the mountainous paths in 
quest of his lone lost sheep, so Jesus was glad 
to risk unkind aspersions, and to bear the “ fierce 
light” of hostile, questioning eyes, if He might 
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but rescue a soul, and win some erring one back 
to virtue and to truth. 

The character of the host we cannot exactly 
determine. The narrative lights up his fea- 
tures but indistinctly, for the nameless “ sin- 
ner” is the central object of the picture, 
while Simon stands in the background, out 
of focus, and so somewhat veiled in ob- 
scurity. To many he appears as the cold 
and heartless censor, distant and haughty, seek- 
ing by the guile of hospitality to entrap Jesus, 
hiding behind the mask of friendship some dark 
and sinister motive. But such deep shadows are 
cast by our own thoughts rather than by the 
narrative; they are the random “ guesses after 
truth,” instead of the truth itself. It will be 
noticed that Jesus does not impugn in the least 
his motive in proffering his hospitality; and this, 
though but a negative evidence, is not without 
its weight, when on a similar occasion the evil 
motive was brought to light. The only charge 
laid against him—if charge it be—was the omis- 
sion of certain points of etiquette that Eastern 
hospitality was accustomed to observe, and even 
here there is nothing to show that Jesus was 
treated differently from the other invited guests. 
The omission, while it failed to single out Jesus 
for special honour, might still mean no dis- 
respect; and at the most it was a breach of man- 
ners, deportment, rather than of morals, just 
one of those lapses Jesus .was most ready to 
overlook and forgive. We shall form a juster 
estimate of the man’s character if we regard him 
as a seeker after truth. Evidently he has felt a 
drawing towards Jesus; indeed, ver. 47 would al- 
most imply that he had received some personal 
- benefit at His hand. Be this as it may, he is 
desirous of a closer and a freer intercourse. His 
mind is perplexed, the balances of his judgment 
swinging in alternate and opposite ways. A new 
problem has presented itself to him, and in that 
problem is one factor he cannot yet value. It is 
the unknown quantity, Jesus of Nazareth. Who 
is He? what is He? A prophet—the Prophet— 
the Christ? Such are the questions running 
through his mind—questions which must be an- 
swered soon, as his thoughts and opinions have 
ripened into convictions. And so he invites 
Jesus to his house and board, that in the nearer 
vision and the unfettered freedom of social in- 
tercourse he may solve the great enigma. Nay, 
he invites Jesus with a degree of earnestness, 
putting upon Him the constraint of a great de- 
sire; and leaving his heart open to conviction, 
ready to embrace the truth as soon as he recog- 
nises it to be truth, he flings open the door of 
his hospitalities, though in so doing he shakes 
the whole fabric of Pharisaic exclusiveness and 
“ages Seeking after truth, the truth finds 
1im. 

There was a simplicity and freeness in the so- 
cial life of the East which our Western civilisa- 
tion can scarcely understand. The door of the 
guest-chamber was left open, and the uninvited, 
even comparative strangers, were allowed to 
pass in and out during the entertainment; or they 
might take their seats by the wall, as spectators 
and listeners. It was so here. No sooner have 
the guests taken their places, reclining around 
the table, their bared feet projecting behind them, 
than the usual drift of the uninvited set in, 
amongst whom, almost unnoticed in the excite- 
ments of the hour, was “a woman of the city.” 
Simon in his soliloquy speaks of her as “a 
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sinner;” but had we_ his testimony only, we 
should hesitate in giving to the word its usually 
received meaning; for “‘ sinner” was a pet term 
of the Pharisees, applied to all who were outside 
their circle; and even to Jesus Himself. But 
when our Evangelist, in describing her charac- 
ter, makes use of the same word, we can only 
interpret the “sinner” in one way, in its sensual, 
depraved meaning. And with this agrees the 
phrase “a woman which was in the city,” which 
seems to indicate the loose relations of her too- 
public life. 

Bearing in her hand “an alabaster cruse of 
ointment,” for a purpose which soon became ap- 
parent, she passed over to the place where Jesus 
sat, and stood directly behind Him. Accustomed 
as she had been to hide her deeds in the veil of 
darkness, nothing but the current of a deep emo- 
tion could have carried her thus through the 
door of the guest-chamber, setting her, alone of 
her sex, full in the glare of the lamps and the 
light of scornful eyes; and no sooner has she 
reached her goal than the storm of the heart 
breaks in a rain of tears, which fall hot and fast 
upon the feet of the Master. This, however, is 
no part of her plan; they were impromptu tears 
she could not restrain; and instantly she stoops 
down, and with the loosened tresses of her hair 
she wipes His feet, kissing them passionately as 
she did so. There is a delicate meaning in the 
construction of the Greek verb, “she began to 
wet His feet with her tears;” it implies that the 
action was not continued, as when afterwards 
she “anointed” His feet. It was momentary, 
instantaneous, checked soon as it was discovered. 
Then pouring from her flask the fragrant nard, 
she proceeded with loving, leisurely haste to 
anoint His feet, until the whole chamber was 
redolent of the sweet perfume. 

But what is the meaning of this strange epi- 
sode, this “‘ song without words,” struck by the 
woman’s hands as from a lyre of alabaster? It 
was evidently something determined, prear- 
ranged. The phrase “ when she knew that He 
was sitting at meat’? means something more 
than she ‘‘heard.” Her knowledge as to 
where Jesus was had not come to her in a 
casual way, in the vagrant gossip of the town; it 
had come by search and inquiry on her part, as 
if the plan were already determined, and she were 
eager to carry it out. The cruse of ointment 
that she brings also reveals the settled resolve 
that she came on purpose, and she came only, to 
anoint the feet of Jesus. The word, too, rendered 
“she brought” has a deeper meaning than our 
translation conveys. It is a word that is used in 
ten other passages of the New Testament, where 
it is invariably rendered “receive,” or “ re- 
ceived,” referring to something received as 
a wage, or as a gift, or as a prize. Used 
here in the narrative, it implies that the 
cruse of ointment had not been bought; it 
was something she had received as a gift, or pos- 
sibly as the wages of her sin. And not only 
was it prearranged, part of a deliberate intention, 
but evidently it was not displeasing to Jesus. He 
did not resent it. He gives Himself up passively 
to the woman’s will. He allows her to touch, 
and even to kiss His feet, though He knows that 
to society she is a moral leper, and that her fra- 
grant ointment is possibly the reward of her 
shame. We must, then, look behind the deed 
to the motive. To Jesus the ointment and the 
tears were full of meaning, eloquent beyond any 
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, and read why they were so welcome? We 
1ink-we may. ? 
_ And here let us say that Simon’s thoughts were 


perfectly natural and correct, with no word or 


tone that we can censure. Canon Farrar, it is 
true, detects in the ‘This man” with which he 
speaks of Jesus a “supercilious scorn;” but we 
fail to see the least scorn, or even disrespect, for 
the pronoun Simon uses is the identical word 
used by St. Matthew (Matt. iii. 3), of John the 


Baptist, when he says, “ This is he that was 
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_ is My beloved Son” (Matt. iii. 17). 
woman was a sinner Simon knew well; and 


spoken of by the prophet Esaias,” and the word 
of the “ voice from heaven” which said, “ This 
That the 


would not Jesus know it too, if He were a 
prophet? Doubtless He would; but as Simon 
marks no sign of disapproval upon the face of 
Jesus, the enigmatical “if” grows larger in his 
mind, and he begins to think that Jesus has 
scarcely the prescience—the power of seeing 
through things—that a true prophet would have. 
Simon’s reasoning was right, but his facts were 
wrong. He imagined that Jesus did not know 
“who and what manner of woman” this was; 
whereas Jesus knew more than he, for He knew 
not only the past of shame, but a present of for- 
giveness and hope. 
And what did the tears and the ointment mean, 
that Jesus should receive them so readily, and 
_that He should speak of them so approvingly? 
‘The parable Jesus spoke to Simon will explain 
it. ‘Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee,” 
said Jesus, answering his thoughts—for He had 
heard them—by words. And falling naturally 
into the parabolic form of speech—as He did 
when He wanted to make His meaning more 
Startling and impressive—He said, “A certain 
money-lender had two debtors: the one owed 
five hundred pence, and the other fifty. When 
they had not wherewith to pay, he forgave them 
both. Which of them therefore will love him 
‘most?” A question to which Simon could 
promptly answer, ‘“ He, I suppose, to whom he 
forgave the most.” It is clear, then, whatever 
others might see in the woman’s deed, that Jesus 
read in it the expression of her love, and that 
He accepted it as such; the tears and outpoured 
ointment were the broken utterances of an affec- 
tion which was too deep for words. But if her 
offering—as it certainly was—was the gift of 
love, how shall we explain her tears? for love, in 
the presence of the beloved, does not weep so 
passionately, indeed does not weep at all, except, 
it may be, tears of joy, or tears of a mutual sor- 
row. In this way: As the wind blows landward 
from the sea, the mountain ranges cool the 
clouds, and cause them to unlock their treasures, 
in the fertile and refreshing rains; so in the heart 
of this “sinner” a cloud of recollections is 
blown up suddenly .from her dark past; the 
memories of her shame—even though that shame 
be now forgiven—sweep across her soul with re- 
sistless force, for penitence does not end when 
forgiveness is assured; and as she finds herself 
in the presence of Infinite Purity, what wonder 
that the heart’s great deeps are broken up, and 
that the wild storm of conflicting emotions 
within should find relief in a rain of tears? 
Tears of penitence they doubtless were, bitter 
with the sorrow and the shame of years of guilt; 
but they were tears of gratitude and holy love 
as well, all suffused and brightened by the touch 
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of mercy and the light of hope. And so the 
passionate weeping was no acted grief, no hys- 
terical tempest; it was the perfectly natural ac- 
companiment of profound emotion, that storm 
of mingled but diverse elements which now 
swept through her soul. MHer tears, like the 
dew-drops that hang upon leaf and flower, were 
wrought in the darkness, fashioned by the Night, 
and at the same time they were the jewels that 
graced the robe of a new dawn, the dawn of a 
better, a purer life. 

But how came this new affection within her 
heart, an affection so deep that it must have tears 
and anointings for its expression—this new af- 
fection, which has become a pure and holy pas- 
sion, and which breaks through conventional 
bonds, as it has broken through the old habits, 
the ill usages of a life? Jesus Himselt traces for 
us this affection to its source. He tells us—for 
the parable is all meaningless unless we recognise 
in the five-hundred-pence debtor the sinning wo- 
man—that her great love grows out of her great 
forgiveness, a past forgiveness too, for Jesus 
speaks of the change as already accomplished: 
“ Her sins, which ‘were many, are (have been) 
forgiven.” And here we touch an unwritten 
chapter of the Divine life; for as the woman’s 
love flows up around Jesus, casting its treasures 
at His feet, so the forgiveness must first have 
come from Jesus. His voice it must have been 
which said, “ Let there be light,’ and which 
turned the chaos of her dark soul into another 
Paradise. At any rate, she thinks she owes to 
Him her all. Her new creation, with its deliver- 
ance from the tyrannous past; her new joys and 
hopes, the spring-blossom of a new and heavenly 
existence; the conscious purity which has now 
taken the place of lust—she owes all to the word 
and power of Jesus. But when this change took 
place, or when, in the great transit, this Venus 
of the moral firmament passed across the disc of 
the Sun, we do not know. St. John inserts in his 
story one little incident, which is like a piece of 
mosaic dropped out from the Gospels of the 
Synoptists, of a woman who was taken in her 
sin and brought to Jesus. And when the hands 
of her accusers were not clean enough to cast 
the first stone, but they shrank one by one out 
of sight, self-condemned, Jesus bade the penitent 
one to “go in peace, and sin no more.” * Are 
the two characters identical? and does the for- 
given one, dismissed into peace, now return to 
bring to her Saviour her offering of gratitude 
and love? We can only say that such an identi- 
fication is at least possible, and more so far than 
the improbable identification of tradition, which 
confounds this nameless “sinner” with Mary 
Magdalene, which is an assumption perfectly 
baseless and most unlikely. 

And so in this erring one, who now puts her 
crown of fragrance upon the feet of Jesus, since 
she is unworthy to put it upon His head, we see 
a penitent and forgiven soul. Somewhere Jesus 
found her, out on the forbidden paths, the paths 
of sin, which, steep and slippery, lead down to 
death; His look arrested her, for it cast within 
her heart the light of a new hope; His presence, 
which was the embodiment of a purity infinite 
and absolute, shot through her soul the deep 
consciousness and conviction of her guilt; and 


*The narrative is of doubtful authenticity ; but even 
should it be proved to bea postscript by some later scribe, 
it would stilt point to a tradition, which, as Stier says, 
was ‘well founded and genuine,”’ 
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doubtless upon her ears had fallen the words of 
the great absolution and the Divine benediction, 
“ Thy sins are all forgiven; go in peace,” words 
which to her made all things new—a new heart 
within, and a new earth around. And now, re- 
generate and restored, the sad past forgiven, all 
the currents of her thought and life reversed, 
the love of sin turned into a perfect loathing, her 
language, spoken in tears, kisses, and fragrant 
nard, is the language of the Psalmist, ‘O Lord, 
I will praise Thee; for though Thou wast angry 
with me, Thine anger is turned away, and Thou 
comfortedst me.”’ It was the “ Magnificat” of 
a forgiven and a loving soul. 

Simon had watched the woman’s actions in si- 
lence, though in evident displeasure. He would 
have resented her touch, and have forbade even 
her presence; but found under his roof, she be- 
came in a certain sense a guest, shielded by the 
hospitable courtesies of Eastern life. But if he 
said nothing, he thought much, and his thoughts 
were hard and bitter. He looked upon the wo- 
man as a moral leper, an outcast. There was 
defilement in her touch, and he would have 
shaken it off from him as if it were a viper, fit 
only to be castiinto the fire of a burning indig- 
nation. Now Jesus must teach him a lesson, and 
throw his thoughts back upon himself. And 
first He teaches him that there is forgiveness for 
sin, even the sin of uncleanness; and in this we 
see the bringing in of a better hope. The Law 
said, “‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall surely die;” 
it shall be cut off from the people of Israel. The 
Law had but one voice for the adulterer and 
adulteress, the voice which was the knell of a 
sharp and fearful doom, without reprieve or 
mercy of any kind. It cast upon them the deadly 
rain of stones, as if it would hurl a whole Sinai 
upon them. But Jesus comes to man with a 
message of mercy and of hope. He proclaims 
a deliverance from the sin, and a pardon for the 
sinner; nay, He offers Himself, as at once the 
Forgiver of sin and the Saviour from sin. Let 
Him but see it repented of; let Him but see the 
tears of penitence, or hear the sighs of a broken 
and contrite heart, and He steps forward at once 
to deliver and to save. The Valley of Achor, 
where the Law sets up its memorial of shame, 
Jesus turns into a door of hope. He speaks life 
where the Law spoke death; He offers hope 
where the Law gave but despair; and where ex- 
acting Law gave pains and fearful punishment 
only, the Mediator of the New Covenant, to the 
penitent though erring ones, spoke pardon and 
peace, even the perfect peace, the eternal peace. 

And Jesus teaches Simon another lesson. He 
teaches him to judge himself, and not either by 
his own fictitious standard, by the Pharisaic table 
of excellence, by the Divine standard. Holding 
up as a mirror the example of the woman, Jesus 
gives to Simon a portrait of his own self, as seen 
in the heavenly light, all shrunken and dwarfed, 
the large “I” of Pharisaic complacency becom- 
ing, 1m comparison, small indeed. Turning to 
the woman, He Said unto Simon, “ Seest thou 
this woman?” (And Simon had not seen her; 
he had only seen her shadow, the shadow of her 
sinful past). “I entered into thine house; thou 
gavest Me no water for My feet: but she hath 
wetted My feet with her tears, and wiped them 
with her hair. Thou gavest Me no kiss: but she, 
since the time I.came in, hath not ceased to kiss 
My feet. My head with oil thou didst not 
anoint: but she hath anointed My feet with 
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ointment.” It is a problem of the pronouns, in 
which the “I” being given, it is desired to find 
the relative values of “thou” and “she.” And 
how beautifully does Jesus work it out, accord- 
ing to the rules of Divine proportions! With 
what antithetical skill does He make His com- 
parison, or rather His contrast! ‘“‘ Thou gavest 
me no water for My feet; she hath wetted My 
feet with her tears, and wiped them with her hair. 
Thou gavest me no kiss: she hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet. My head with oil thou didst not 
anoint: she hath anointed My feet with ointment.” 

And so Jesus sets over against the omissions 
of Simon the loving and lavish attentions of the 
woman; and while reproving him, not for a lack 
of civility, but for want of heartiness in his recep- 
tion of Himself, He shows how deep and full 
run the currents of her affection, breaking 
through the banks and bounds of conventionality 
in their sweet overflow, while as yet the currents. 
of his love were intermittent, shallow, and 
somewhat cold. He does not denounce this 
Simon as having no part or lot in this matter. 
No; He even credits him with a little love, as 
He speaks of him asa pardoned, justified soul. 
And it was true. The heart of Simon had been 
drawn toward Jesus, and in the urgent invitation 
and these proffered hospitalities we can discern 
a nascent affection. His love is yet but in the 
bud. It is there, a thing of life; but it is con- 
fined, constrained, and lacking the sweetness of 
the ripened and opened flower. Jesus does not 
cut off the budding affection, and cast it out 
amongst the withered and dead things, but 
sprinkling it with the dew of His speech, and 
throwing upon it the sunshine of His approving 
look, He leaves it to develop, ripening into an 
after-harvest of fragrance and of beauty. And 
why was Simon’s love more feeble and immature 
than that of the woman? First, because he did 
not see so much in Jesus as she did. He was 
yet stumbling over the “ if,” with some lingering 
doubts as to whether He were “the prophet;” 
to her He is more than a “ prophet,” even her- 
Lord and her Saviour, covering her past with a 
mantle of mercy, and opening within her heart 
a heaven. Then, too, Simon’s forgiveness was 
not so great as hers. Not that any forgiveness 
can be less than entire; for when Heaven saves. 
it is not a salvation by instalments—certain sins 
remitted, while others are held back uncancelled. 
But Simon’s views of sin were not so sharp and 
vivid as were those of the woman. The atmos- 
phere of Phariseeism in its moral aspects was 
hazy; it magnified human virtues, and created all 
sorts of illusive mirages of self-righteousness 
and reputed holiness, and doubtless Simon’s 
vision had been impaired by the refracting at- 
mosphere of his creed. The greatness of our sal- 
vation is ever measured by the greatness of our 
danger and our guilt. The heavier the burden 
and weight of condemnation, the deeper is the 
peace and the higher are the ecstasies of joy 
when that condemnation is removed. Shall we 
say, then, ‘We must sin more, that love may 
more abound’? Nay, we need not, we must 
not; for as Godet says, “‘ What is wanting to the 
best of us, in order to love much, is not sin, but 
the knowledge of it.” And this deeper knowl- 
edge of sin, the more vivid realisation of its guilt, 
its virulence, its all-pervasiveness, comes just in 
proportion as we approach Christ. Standing 
close up to the cross, feeling the mortal agonies 
of Him. whose death was necessary as sin’s 
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atonement, in that vivid light of redeeming love 
even the strict moralist, the Pharisee of the 
Pharisees, could speak of himself as the “ chief” 


of sinners. 
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The lesson was over, and Jesus dismissed the 
-woman—who, with her empty alabaster flask, had 
lingered at the feast, and who had heard all 
the conversation—with the double assurance of 
pardon: “ Thy sins are forgiven; thy faith hath 
saved thee; go in peace.” And such is the Di- 
_vine order everywhere and always—Faith, Love, 
Peace. Faith is the procuring cause, or the con- 
dition of salvation; love and peace are its after- 
fruits; for without faith, love would be only fear, 
and peace itself would be unrest. 

She went in peace, “the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding;” but she left behind 
her the music of her tears and the sweet fra- 
grance of her deed, a fragrance and a music 
which have filled the whole world, and which, 
floating across the valley of death, will pass up 
‘into heaven itself! 

There was still one little whisper of murmur- 
ing, Or questioning rather; for the guests were 
startled by the boldness of His words, and asked 
among themselves, “‘ Who is this that even for- 
giveth sins?” But it will be noticed that Simon 
himself is no longer among the questioners, the 
doubters. Jesus is to him “the Prophet,’ and 
more than a prophet, for who can forgive sins 
but God alone. And though we hear no more 
of him or of his deeds, we may rest assured that 
his conquered heart was given without reserve 
to Jesus, and that he too learned to love with 
a true affection, even with the “ perfect love,” 


* which “ casteth out fear.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 
LUKE viii. 1-18. 


In a single parenthetical sentence our Evan- 
-gelist indicates a marked change in the mode of 
‘the Divine ministry. Hitherto “‘ His own city,” 
Capernaum, has been a sort of centre, from 
which the lines of light and blessing have radi- 
ated. Now, however, He leaves Capernaum, and 


~ makes a circuit through the province of Galilee, 


~ 


going through its cities and villages in a syste- 
matic, and as the verb would imply, a leisurely 
way, preaching the “ good tidings of the king- 
dom of God.” Though no mention is made of 
them, we are not to suppose that miracles were 
suspended; but evidently they were set in the 
background, as secondary things, the by-plays 
or “asides” of the Divine Teacher, who now is 
intent upon delivering His message, the last 
message, too, that they would hear from Him. 
Accompanying Him, and forming an imposing 
demonstration, were His twelve disciples, to- 
gether with “many” women, who ministered 
unto them of their substance, among whom were 
three prominent ones, probably persons of posi- 
tion and influence—Mary of Magdala, Joanna, 
wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susanna, 
who had been healed by Jesus of “ evil spirits 
and infirmities’—which last word, in New 
Testament language, is a synonym for physical 
weakness and disorder. Of the particulars and 
results of this mission we know nothing, unless 
we may see, in the “ great multitude’ which fol- 
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lowed and thronged Jesus on His return, the 
harvest reaped from the Galilean hills. Our 
Evangelist, at any rate, links them together, as 
if the “great multitude” which now lines the 
shore was, in part at least, the cloud of eager 
souls which had been caught up and borne along 
-on His fervid speech, as the echoes of the king- 
dom went resounding among the hills and vales 
of Galilee. ; 

Returning to Capernaum, whither the crowds 
followed Him, every city sending its contingent 
of curious or conquered souls, Jesus, as St. 
Matthew and St. Mark inform us, leaves the 
house, and seeks the open stretch of shore, where 
from a boat—probably the familiar boat of 
Simon—He addresses the multitudes, adopting 
now, as His favourite mode of speech, the ampli- 
fied parable. It is probable that He had ob- 
served on the part of His disciples an undue 
elation of spirit. Reading the crowds numer- 
ically, and not discerning the different motives 
which had brought them together, their eyes de- 
ceived them. They imagined that these eager 
multitudes were but a wave-sheaf of the harvest 
already ripe, which only waited their gather- 
ing-in. But it is not so; and Jesus sifts and 
winnows His audience, to show His disciples 
that the apparent is not always the real, and that 
between the hearers of the word and the doers 
there will ever be a wide margin of disappoint- 
ment and comparative failure. The harvest, in 
God’s husbandry, as in man’s, does not depend 
altogether upon the quality of the seed or the 
faithfulness of the sower, but upon the nature of 
the soil on which it falls. 

As the sower went forth to sow his seed, 
“some fell by the way-side, and it was trodden 
under-foot, and the birds of the heaven devoured 
it.” In his carefulness to cover all his ground, 
the sower had gone close up to the boundary, 
and some of the seed had fallen on the edge of 
the bare and trampled path, where it lay home- 
less and exposed. It was in contact with the earth, 
but it was a mechanical, and not a vital touch. 
There was no correspondence, no communion 
between them. Instead of welcoming and nour- 
ishing the seed, it held it aloof, in a cold, repel- 
ling way. Had the soil been sympathetic and 
receptive, it held within itself all the elements 
of growth. Touched by the subtle life that was 
hidden within the seed, the dead earth itself had 
lived, growing up into blades of promise, and 
from the full ear throwing itself forward into the 
future years. But the earth was hard and un- 
receptive; its possibilities of blessing were locked 
up and buried beneath a crust of trampled soil 
that was callous and unresponsive as the rock 
itself. And so the seed lay unwelcomed and 
alone, and the life which the warm touch of earth 
would have loosened and set free remained 
within its husk as a dead thing, without voice 
or hearing. There was nothing else for it but to 
be ground into dust by the passing foot or to be 
picked up by the foraging birds. 

The parable was at once a prophecy and an ex- 
perience. Forming a part of the crowd which 
surrounded Jesus was an outer ring of hearers 
who came but to criticise and to cavil. They 
had no desire to be taught—at any rate by such 
a teacher. They were themselves the “ knowing 
ones,” the learned, and they looked with suspi- 
cion and ill-concealed scorn upon the youthful 
Nazarene. Turning upon the Speaker a cold 
questioning glance, or exchanging signals with 
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one another, they were evidently hostile to 
Jesus, listening, it is true, but with a feline alert- 
ness, hoping to entrap the sweet Singer in His 
speech. Upon these, and such as these, the word 
of God, even when spoken by the Divine Son, 
made no impression. It was a speaking to the 
rocks, with no othe® result than the awaking 
of a few echoes-of mockery and banter. 

The experience is still true. Among those who 
frequent the house of God are many whose wor- 
ship is a cold, conventional thing. Drawn by 
custom, by the social instinct, or by the love of 
change, they pass within the gates of the Lord’s 
house ostensibly to worship. But they are in- 
sincere, indifferent; they bring their body, and 
deposit it in the accustomed pew, but they might 
as well have put there a bag of ashes or an au- 
tomaton of brass. Their mind is not here, and 
the cold, stolid features, unlighted by any passing 
gleam, tell too surely of a vacancy or vagrancy 
of thought. And even while the lips are throw- 
ing off mechanically “Jubilates” and “Te 
Deums” their heart is “far from Me,” chasing 
some phantom “ will o’ the wisp,’ or dreaming 
their dreams of pleasure, gain, and ease. The 
worship of God they themselves would call it, 
but God does not recognise it. He calls their 
prayers a weariness, their incense an abomina- 
tion. Theirs is but a worship of Self, as, setting 
up their image of clay, they summon earth’s mu- 
sicians to play their sweet airs about it. God, 
with them, is set back, ignored, proscribed. 
The personal “I” is writ so large, and is so all- 
pervasive, that there is no room for the I AM. 
Living for earth, all the fibres of their being 
growing downwards .towards it, heaven is not 
even a cloud drifting across their distant vision; 
it is an empty space, a vacancy. To the voices 
of earth their ears are keenly sensitive; its very 
whispers thrill them with new excitements; but 
to the voices of Heaven they are deaf; the still, 
small voice is all unheard, and even the thunders 
of God are so muffled as to be unrecognised and 
scarcely audible. And so the word of God falls 
upon their ears in vain. It drops upon a soil 
that is impervious and antipathetic, a heart which 
knows no penitence, and a life whose fancied 
goodness has no room for mercy, or which finds 
such complete satisfaction in the gains of un- 
righteousness or the pleasures of sin that it is 
purposely and persistently deaf to all higher, 
holier voices. Ulysses filled his ears with wax, 
lest he should yield himself up to the enchant- 
ments of the sirens. The fable is true, even 
when read in reversed lines; for when Virtue, 
Purity, and Faith invite men to their resting- 
place, calling them to the Islands of the Blessed, 
and to the Paradise of God, they charm in vain, 
Deafening their ears, and not deigning’to give 
a passing thought to the higher call, men drift 
past the heaven which might have been theirs, 
until these holier voices are silenced by the aw- 
ful distance. 

That the word of God is inoperative here is 
through no fault, either of the seed or of the 
sower. That word is still “ quick and powerful,” 
but it is sterile, because it finds nothing on which 
it may grow. It is not “understood,” as Jesus 
Himself explains. It falls upon the outward ear 
alone, and there only as unmeaning sound, like 
the accents of some unknown tongue. And so 
the wicked one easily takes away the word from 
their heart; for, as the preposition itself implies, 
that word had not fallen into the heart; it was 
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lying om it in a superficial way, like the seed cast 
upon the trampled path. 

Is there, then, no hope for these way-side 
hearers? and sparing our strength and toil, shall 
we leave them-for soils more promising? By no 
means. The fallow ground may be broken up; 
the ploughshare can loosen the hardened, un- 
productive earth. Pulverised by the teeth of the 
harrow or the teeth of the frost, the barren track 
itself disappears; it passes up into the advanced 
classes, giving back the seed with which it is now 
entrusted, with a thirty, sixty, or a hundredfold 
increase. And this is true in the higher hus- 
bandry, in which we are permitted to be ‘‘ God’s 
fellow-workers.” The heart which to-day is in- 
different or repellent, to-morrow, chastened by 
sickness or torn by the ploughshare of some 
keen grief, may hail with eagerness the message 
it rejected and even scorned before. Amid the 
penury and shame of the far country, the father’s 
house, from which he had wantonly turned, now 
comes to the prodigal like a sweet dream, and 
even its bread has all the aroma and sweetness 
of ambrosial food. No matter how disappoint- 
ing the soil, we are to do our duty, which is to 
“sow beside all waters;” nor should any calcu- 
lations of imaginary productiveness make us 
slack our hand or cast away our hope. When 
the Spirit is poured out from on high, even “ the 
wilderness becomes as a fruitful field’ and death 
itself becomes instinct with life. 

“And other fell on the rock; and as soon as 
it grew it withered away, because it had no mois- 
ture.’ Here is a second quality of soil. It is 
not, however, a soil that is weakened by an in- 
termixture of gravel or of stones, but rather a 
soil that is thinly spread. upon the rock. It is 
good soil as far as it goes, but it is shallow. It 
receives the seed gladly, as if that were its one 
mission, as indeed it is; it gives the seed a hiding- 
place, throwing over it a mantle of earth, so that 
the birds shall not devour it. It lays its warm 
touch upon the enveloping husk, as the Master 
once laid His finger upon the bier, and to the 
imprisoned life which was within it said, “ Arise 
and multiply. Pass up into the sunlight, and 
give God’s children bread.” And the seed re- 
sponds, obeys. The emerging life throws out 
its two wings—one downwards as its roots clasp 
the soil; one upwards, as the blade, pushing the 
clods aside, makes for the light and the heavens 
that are above it. “ Surely,” we should say, if 
we read the future from the present merely, 
“the hundredfold is here. Pull down your barns 
and build greater, for never was seed received 
more kindly, never were the beginnings of life 
more auspicious, and never was promise so 
great.” Ah that the promise should so soon be 
a disappointment, and the forecast be so soon 
belied! The soil has no depth. It is simply a 
thin covering spread over the rock. It offers no 
room for growth. The life it nourishes can be 
nothing more than an ephemeral life, which owns 
but a to-day, whose “ to-morrow ” will be in the 
oven of a burning heat. The growth is entirely 
superficial, for its roots come directly to the hard, 
impenetrable rock, which, yielding no support, 
but cutting off all supplies from the unseen reser- ~ 
voirs beneath, turns back the incipient life all 
starved and shrunken. The result is a sudden 
withering and decay. A foundling, left, not by 
some iron gate which the touch of mercy might 
open, but by a dead wall of cold, unresponsive 
stone, the plant throws up its arms into the air, 
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in its vain struggle for life, and then wilts and 


_ droops, lying at last, a dead and shrivelled thing, 


on the dry bosom of the earth which had given it 
its untimely birth. 

Such, says Jesus, are many who hear the word. 
Unlike those by the way-side, these do not re- 
ject it. They listen, bending toward that word 
with attentive ears and eager hearts. Nay, they 
receive it with joy; it strikes upon their soul with 
the music of a new evangel. But the work is 
not thorough; it is superficial, external. They 
“have no root” in a deep and settled conviction, 
only a green blade of profession and of mock 
promise, and when the testing-time comes, as it 
comes to all, “the time of temptation,” they fall 
- away, or they “ stand off,” as the verb might be 
literally rendered. 

In this second class we must place a large pro- 
portion of those who heard and who followed 
- Jesus. There was something attractive about His 

manner and about His message. Again and again 
we read how they “ pressed upon Him” to hear 
His words, the multitude hanging on His lips 
as the bees will cluster upon a honeyed leaf. 
‘Thousands upon thousands thus came within the 
spell of His voice, now wondering at His gra- 
cious words, and now stunned with astonishment, 
as they marked the authority with which He 
spoke, the compressed thunder that was in His 
tones. But in how many cases are we forced to 
admit the interest to be but momentary! It was 
with many—shall we say with most?—merely a 
passing excitement, the effervescence of personal 
contact. The words of Jesus came “as a very 
‘lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice,” 
and for the moment the hearts of the multitudes 
were set vibrating in responsive harmonies. But 
the music ceased when the Singer was absent. 
The impressions were not permanent, and even 
the emotions had soon passed away, almost from 
memory. St. John speaks of one sifting in 
Galilee when “ many of His disciples went back, 
and walked no more with Him” (vi. 66), show- 
ing that with them at least it was an attach-ment 
rather than an attachment that bound them to 
Himself. The bond of union was the hope of 
some personal gain, rather than the bond of a 
pure and deep affection. And so directly He 
speaks of His approaching death, of His “ flesh 
and blood” which He shall give them to eat and 
to drink, like an icy breath from the north, those 
words chill their devotion, turning their zeal and 
ardour into a cold indifference, if not into an 
open hostility. And this same winnowing of 
Galilee is repeated in Judea. We read of multi- 
tudes who escorted Jesus down the Mount of 
Olives, strewing His path with garments, giving 
Him a royal welcome to the “ city of the Great 
King.” But how soon a change “ came o’er the 
spirit of their dream ’’! how soon the hosannahs 
died away! As a hawk in the sky will still ina 
moment the warbling of the birds, so the uplifted 
cross threw its cold shadow upon their hearts, 
drowning the brief hosannahs in a strange 
silence. The cross was the fan in the Master’s 
hand, with which He “throughly purged His 
floor,” separating the true from the false. It 
blew away into the deep Valley of Oblivion the 
chaff, the dead superficialities, the barren yawns, 
leaving as the residuum of the sifted multitudes 
a mere handful of a hundred and twenty names. 
These pro tem. believers are indigenous to every 
soil. There never is a great movement afloat— 
philanthropic, political, or spiritual—but number- 
5—Vol. V. 
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less smaller craft are lifted up on its swell. For 
a moment they seem instinct with life, but hav- 
ing no propelling power in themselves, they drop 
behind, soon to be embedded in the mire. And 
especially is this true in the region of spiritual 
dynamics. Invall so-called “ revivals” of religion, 
when the Church rejoices in a deepened and 
quickened life, when a cooling zeal has been re- 
warmed at the heavenly fires, and converts are 
multiplied, in the accessions which follow almost 
invariably will be found a proportion of what we 
may call “casuals.”” We cannot say they are 
counterfeits, for the work, as far as it goes, seems 
real, and the change, both in their thought and 
life, is clearly marked. But they are unstable 
souls, prone to drifting, their direction given in 
the main by the set of the current in which they 
happen to be. And so when they reach the point 
—which all must reach sooner or later—where 
two seas meet, the cross current of enticement 
and temptation bears hard upon them, and they 
make shipwreck of faith. Others, again, are led 
by impulse. Religion with them is mainly a mat- 
ter of feeling. Overlooking the fact that the 
emotions are easily stirred, that they respond to 
the passing breath just as the sea ripples to the 
breeze, they substitute emotion for conviction, 
feeling for faith. But these have no foundation, 
no root, no independent life, and when the ex- 
citements on which they feed are withdrawn, 
when the emotion subsides, the high tide of 
fervour falling back to its mean sea-level, they 
lose heart and hope. They are even ready to 
pity themselves as the objects of an illusion. 
But the illusion was one of their own making. 
They set the pleasant before the right, delight 
before duty, comfort before Christ, and instead 
of finding their heaven in doing the will of God, 
no matter what the emotions, they sought their 
heaven in their own personal happiness, and so 
they. missed both. 

“They endure for a while.” And of how 
many are these words true! Verily we must-not 
count our fruits from the blossoms of spring, 
nor must we reckon our harvest in that easy, 
hopeful way of multiplying each seed, or even 
each blade, by the hundredfold, for the blade may 
be only a short-lived blade and nothing more. 

“And other fell amidst the thorns; and the 
thorns grew with it, and choked it.” Here is a 
third quality of soil in the ascending series. In 
the first, the trampled path, life was not possible; 
the seed could find not the least response. In 
the second there was life. The thinly sprinkled 
soil gave the seed a home, a rooting; but lack- 
ing depth of earth and the necessary moisture, 
the life was precarious, ephemeral. It died away 
in the blade, and never reached its fruitage. Now, 
however, we have a deeper, richer soil, with an 
abundance of vitality, one capable of sustaining 
an exuberant life. But it is not clean; it is al- 
ready thickly sown with thorns, and the two 
growths running up side by side, the hardier gets 
the mastery. And though the corn-life struggles 
up into the ear, bearing a sort of fruit, it is a 
grain that is dwarfed and shrivelled, a mere husk 
and shell, which no leaven can transmute into 
bread. It brings forth fruit, as the exposition of 
the parable indicates, but it has not strength to 
complete its task; it does not ripen it, bringing 
the fruit ‘to perfection.” 

Such, says Jesus, is another and a large class 
of hearers. They are naturally capable of doing 
great things. Possessing strong wills, and a 
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large amount of energy, they are just the lives 
to be fruitful, impressing themselves upon others, 
and so throwing their manifold influence down 
into the future. But they do not, and for the 
simple reason that they do not give to the word 
a whole heart. Their attentions and energies are 
divided. Instead of seeking “ first the kingdom 
of God,” making that the supreme quest of life, 
it is with them but one of many things to be 
desired and sought. Chief among the hindrances 
to a perfected growth and fruitfulness, Jesus 
mentions three; namely, cares, riches, and pleas- 
ures. By the “cares of life” we must under- 
stand—interpreting the word by its related word 
in Matthew vi. 34—the anxieties of life. It is 
the anxious thought, mainly about the “ to-mor- 
row,” which presses upon the heart as a sore and 
constant burden. It is the fearfulness and unrest 
of soul which gloom the spirit and shroud the 
life, making the Divine peace itself a fret and 
worry. And how many Christians find this to be 
the normal experience! They love God, they 
seek to serve Him; but they are weighted and 
weary. Instead of having the hopeful, buoyant 
spirit which rises to the crest of passing waves, 
it is a heart depressed and sad, living in the 
deeps. And so the brightness of their life is 
dimmed; they walk not “in the light, as He is 
in the light,’’ but beneath a sky frequently over- 
cast, their days bringing only “a little glooming 
light, much like a shade.” And so their spiritual 
life is stunted, their usefulness impaired. Instead 
of having a heart “at leisure from itself,” they 
are engrossed with their own unsatisfactory ex- 
periences. Instead of looking upwards to the 
heavens which are their own, or outwards upon 
the crying needs of earth, they look inward with 
frequent and morbid introspection; and instead 
of lending a hand to the fallen, that a brotherly 
touch might help them to rise, their hands find 
full employment in steadying the world, or 
worlds, of care which, Atlas-like, they are 
doomed to carry. Self-doomed, we should have 
said; for the Divine Voice invites us to cast “ all 
our anxiety upon Him,” assuring us that He 
careth for us, an assurance and an invitation 
which make our anxieties, the fret and fever of 
life, altogether superfluous. 

Exactly the same effect of making the spiritual 
life incomplete, and so unproductive, is caused 
by riches and pleasures, or, as we might render 
the expression, by the pursuit after riches or 
after pleasure. Not that the Scriptures condemn 
wealth in itself. It is, per se, of a neutral char- 
acter, whether a blessing or a bane depends on 
how it is earned and how it is held. Nor do the 
Scriptures condemn legitimate modes and meas- 
ures of business; they condemn waste and indo- 
lence, but they commend industry, diligence, 
thrift. But the evil is in making wealth the 
chief aim of life. It is deceptive, promising satis- 
faction which it never gives, creating a thirst 
which it is powerless to slake, until the desire, 
ever more greedy and clamorous, grows into a 
“love of money,’ a pure worship of Mammon. 
Religion and business may well go together, for 
God has joined them in one. Each keeping its 
proper place, religion first and most, and business 
a far-off second, together they are the centrifugal 
and centripetal forces that keep the life revolving 
steadily around its Divine centre. But let the 
position be reversed; let business be the first, 
chief thought, let religion sink down to some 
second or third place, and the life swings farther 
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and farther from its pivotal centre, into wilder- 
nesses of dearth and cold. To give due thought 
to earthly things is right; nay, we may give all 
diligence to make our earthly, as well as our 
heavenly calling sure; but when business gets 
imperious in its demands, swallowing up all our 
thought and energy, leaving no time for spiritual 
exercises or for personal service for Christ, then 
the religious life declines. Crowded back into 
the chance corners, with nothing left it but the 
brief interstices of a busy life, religion can do 
little more than maintain a profession; its help- 
fulness is, in the main, remitted to the past, and 
its fruitfulness is postponed to that uncertain no- 
where of the Greek calends. 

The same is true with regard to the pleasures — 
of life. The word “ pleasure” is a somewhat in- 
frequent word in the New Testament, and gen- 
erally it is used of the lower, sensual pleasures. 
We are not obliged, however, to give the word 
its lowest meaning; indeed, the analogy of the 
parable would scarcely allow such an interpreta- 
tion. Sinful pleasure would not check growth; 
it would simply prevent it, making a spiritual life 
impossible. We must therefore interpret the 
“pleasures”? which retard the upward growth, 
and render it infertile, as the lawful pleasures of 
life, such as the delights of the eye and ear, the 
gratification of the tastes, the enjoyments of do- 
mestic or social life. Perfectly innocent and 
pure in themselves, purposely designed for our 
enjoyment, as St. Paul plainly intimates (1 Tim. 
vi. 17), they are pleasures which we have no right 
to treat with the stoic’s disdain, nor with the as- 
cetic’s aversion. But the snare is in permitting 
these desires to step out of their proper place, in 
allowing them to have a controlling influence. 
As servants their ministry is helpful and benign; 
but if we make them “ lords,” then, like “ the ill 
uses of a life,” we find it difficult to put them 
down; they rather put us down, making us 
their thrall. To please God should be the one 
absorbing pursuit. and passion . of life, and 
wholly bent on this, if other pure enjoy- 


ments come in our way we may receive 
them thankfully. But if we make our per- 
sonal gratification the aim, if our thoughts 


and plans are set on this rather than upon the 
pleasing of God, then our spiritual life is en- 
feebled and stifled, and the fruit we should bear 
shrivels up into chaff. Then we become selfish 
and self-willed, and the pure pleasures of life, 
which like Vestal Virgins minister within the’ 
temple of God, leading us ever to Him, turn 
round to burn perpetual incense before our en- 
larged and exalted Self. He who stops to confer 
with flesh and blood, who is ever consulting his. 
own likes and leanings, can never be an apostle 
to others. 

“And other fell into the good ground, and 
grew, and brought forth fruit a hundredfold.” 
Here is the highest quality of soil. Not hard, 
like the trampled path, nor shallow, like the 
covering of the rock, not preoccupied with the’ 
roots of other growths, this is mellow, deep, 
clean, and rich. The seed falls, not “by,” or 
“in,” or “among,” but “into” it, while seed 
and soil together grow in an affluence of life, 
and passing through the blade-age and the ear- 
ing, it ripens into a harvest of a hundredfold. 
Such, says Jesus, are they who, in an honest and 
good heart, having heard the word, hold it fast, 
and bring forth fruit with patience. Here, then, 
we reach the germ of the parable, the secret of 
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ing by life or 





God. 
altogether, or it is a concept of the mind alone, 


fruitfulness. The one difference between the 
saint and the sinner, between the hundredfold 
hearer and him whose life is spent in throwing 


out promises of a harvest which never ripens, 


is their different attitude towards the word of 
In the one case that word is rejected 


an aurora of the Arctic night, distant and cold, 
which some mistake for the dawn of a new day. 
In the other the word passes through the mind 
into the deepest heart; it conquers and rules the 
whole being; it becomes a part of one’s very 
self, the soul of the soul. ‘“‘ Thy word have I 
hid in my heart,” said the Psalmist, and he who 
puts the Divine word there. back of all earthly 
and selfish voices, letting that Divine Voice fil 
up that most sacred temple of the heart, will 
make his outer life both beautiful and fruitful. 
He will walk the earth as one of God’s seers, 
ever beholding Him who is invisib!e, speak- 
lips in heavenly tones, and 
steadfast, upward gaze lifting 
the hearts and thoughts of men “above 
the world’s uncertain haze.” Such is the 
Divine law of life; the measure of our faith 
is the measure of our fruitfulness. If we but 
half believe in the promises of God or in the 
eternal realities, then the sinews of our soul are 
houghed, and there comes over us the sad paral- 
ysis of doubt. How can we bring forth fruit 
except we abide in Him? and how can we abide 
in Him but by letting His words abide in us? 
But having His words abiding in us, then His 
peace, His joy, His life are ours, and we, who 
without Him are poor, dead things, now become 
strong in His infinite strength, and fruitful with 
a Divine fruitfulness; and to our lives, which 
were all barren and dead, will men come for the 
words that “help and-heal,’’ while the Master 
Himself gathers from them His thirty, sixty, or 
hundredfold, the fruitage of a whole-hearted, 
patient faith. 

Let us take heed, therefore, how we hear, 
for on the character of the hearing depends 
the character of the life. Nor is the truth given 
us for ourselves alone; it’is given that it may 
become incarnate with us, so that others may 
see and feel the truth that is in us, even as men 
cannot help seeing the light which is manifest. 

And so the parable closes with the account 
of the visit of His mother and brethren, who 
came, as St. Matthew informs us, “to take Him 
home;” and when the message was passed on 
to Him that His mother and His brethren wished 
to see Him, this was His remarkable answer, 
claiming relationship with all whose hearts vi- 
brate to the same ‘“‘ word”: “My mother and 
My brethren are those which hear the word of 
God, and po ir.” It is the secret of the Divine 
life on earth; they hear, and they bo. 


by his own 


CHAPTER XV. 
_THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


In considering the words of Jesus, if we may 
not be able to measure their depth or to scale 
their height, we can with absolute certainty dis- 
cover their drift, and see in what direction they 
move, and we shall find that their orbit is an 
ellipse. Moving around the two centres, sin and 
salvation, they describe what is not a geometric 
figure, but a glorious reality, “the kingdom of 
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God.” It is not unlikely that the expression 
was one of the current phrases of the times, 
a golden casket, holding within it the dream 
of a restored Hebraism; for we find, without 
any collusion or rehearsal of parts, the Baptist 
making use of the identical words in his inau- 
gural address, while it is certain the disciples 
themselves so misunderstood the thought of their 
Master as to refer His “kingdom” to that nar- 
row realm of Hebrew sympathies and hopes. 
Nor did they see t. :ir error until, in the light of 
Pentecostal flames, their own dream disappeared. 
and the new kingdom, opening out like a re- 
ceding sky, embraced a world within its folds. 
That Jesus adopted the phrase, liable to mis- 
construction as it was, and that He used it so 
repeatedly, making it the centre of so many par- 
ables and discourses, shows how completely the 
kingdom of God possessed both His mind and 
heart. Indeed, so accustomed were His thoughts 
and words to flow in this direction that even the 
Valley of Death, “lying darkly between” His 
two lives, could not alter their course, or turn 
His thoughts out of their familiar channel; and 
as we find the Christ back of the cross and tomb, 
amid the resurrection glories, we hear Him 
speaking still of ‘‘the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God.” 

It will be observed that Jesus uses the two 
expressions “the kingdom of God” and “the 
kingdom of heaven” interchangeably. But in 
what sense is it the “kingdom of heaven” ? 
Does it mean that the celestial realm will so 
far extend its bounds as to embrace our out- 
lying and low-lying world? » Not exactly, for 
the conditions of the two realms are so diverse. 
The one is the perfected, the visible kingdom, 
where the throne is set, and the King Himself 
is manifest, its citizens, angels, heavenly intelli- 
gences, and saints now freed from the cumbering 
clay of mortality, and for ever safe from the so- 
licitations of evil. This New Jerusalem does not 
come down to earth, except in the vision of the 
seer, as it were in a shadow. And yet the two 
kingdoms are in close correspondence, after all; 
for what is the kingdom of God in heaven but 
His eternal rule over the spirits of the redeemed 
and of the unredeemed? what are the harmonies 
of heaven but the harmonies of surrendered wills, 
as, without any hesitation or discord, they strike 


in with the Divine Will in absolute precision? 


To this extent, then, at least, heaven may pro- 
ject itself upon earth; the spirits of men not yet 
made perfect may be in subjection to the Su- 
preme Spirit; the separate wills of a redeemed 
humanity, striking in with the Divine Will, may 
swell the heavenly harmonies with their earthly 
music. 

And so Jesus speaks of this kingdom as be- 
ing “within you.” As if He said, “ You are 
looking in the wrong direction. You expect 
the kingdom of God to be set up around you, 
with its visible symbols of flags and coins, on 
which is the image of some new Cesar. _You 
are mistaken. The kingdom, like its King, is 
unseen; it seeks, not countries, but consciences; 
its realm is in the heart, in the great interior 
of the soul.” And is not this the reason why 
it is called, with such emphatic repetition, “ the 
kingdom,” as if it were, if not the only, at any 
rate the highest kingdom of God on earth? We 
speak of a kingdom of Nature, and who will 
know its secrets as He who was both Nature’s 
child and Nature’s Lord? And how far-reach- 
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ing a realm is that! from the motes that swim 
in the air to the most distant stars, which them- 
selves are but the gateway to the unseen Be- 
yond! What forces are here, forces of chemi- 
cal affinities and repulsions, of gravitation and 
of life! What successions and transformations 
can Nature show! what infinite varieties of sub- 
stance, form, and colour! what a realm of har- 
mony and peace, with no irruptions of discord- 
ant elements! Surely one would think, if God 
has a kingdom upon earth, this kingdom of 
Nature is it. But no; Jesus does not often refer 
to that, except as He makes Nature speak in 
His parables, or as He uses the sparrows, the 
grass, and the lilies as so. many lenses through 
which our weak human vision may see God. 
The kingdom of God on earth is as much higher 
than the kingdom of Nature as spirit is above 
matter, as love is more and greater than power. 

We said just now how completely the thought 
of “the kingdom” possessed the mind and heart 
of Jesus. We might go one step farther, and 
say how completely Jesus identified Himself with 
that kingdom. He puts Himself in its pivotal 
centre, with all possible naturalness, and with 
an ease that assumption cannot feign He gathers 
up its royalties and draws them around His own 
Person. He speaks of it as “ My- kingdom” ; 
and this, not alone in familiar discourse with 
His disciples, but when face to face with the 
representative of earth’s greatest power. Nor 
is the personal pronoun some chance word, used 
in a far-off, accommodated sense; it is the cru- 
cial word of the sentence, underscored and em- 
phasised by a threefold repetition; it is the word 
He will not strike out, nor recall, even to save 
Himself from the Cross. He never speaks of the 
kingdom but even His enemies acknowledge the 
“authority ” that rings in His tones, the author- 
ity of conscious power, as well as of perfect 
knowledge. When His ministry is drawing to a 
close He says to Peter, “I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven;” which 
language may be understood as the official des- 
ignation of the Apostle Peter to a position of 
pre-eminence in the Church, as its first leader. 
But whatever it may mean, it shows that the 
keys of the kingdom are His; He can bestow 
them on whom He will. The kingdom of heaven 
is not a realm in which authority and honours 
move upwards from below, the blossoming of 
“the people’s will”; it is an absolute mon- 
archy, an autocracy, and Jesus Himself is here 
King supreme, His will swaying the lesser wills 
of men, and rearranging their positions, as the 
angel had foretold: “He shall reign over the 
house of David for ever, and of His kingdom 
there shall be no end.” Given Him of the 
Father it is (xxii. 29; i. 32), but the kingdom 
is His, not either as a metaphor, but really, 
absolutely, inalienably; nor is there admittance 
within that kingdom but by Him who is the 
Way, as He is the Life. We enter into the king- 
dom, or the kingdom enters into us, as we find, 
and then crown the King, as we sanctify in our 
hearts “ Christ as Lord” (1 Peter iii. 15). 

This brings us to the question of citizenship, 
the conditions and demands of the kingdom; 
and here we see how far this new dynasty is 
removed from the kingdoms of this world. They 
deal with mankind in groups; they look at birth, 
not character; and their bounds are well defined 
by rivers, mountains, seas, or by accurately sur- 
veyed lines. The kingdom of heaven, on the 
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other hand, dispenses with all space-limits, all 
physical configurations, and regards mankind as 
one group, a unity, a lapsed but a redeemed 
world. But while opening its gates and offering 
its privileges to all alike, irrespective of class 
or circumstance, it is most eclective in its re- 
quirements, and most rigid in the application 
of its test, its one test of character. Indeed,- 
the laws of the heavenly kingdom are a com- 
plete reversal of the lines of worldly policy. 
Take, for instance, the two estimates of wealth, 
and see how different the position it occupies 
in the two societies. The: world makes wealth 
its summum bonum; or if not exactly in itself 
the highest good, in commercial values it is 
equivalent to the highest good, which is posi- 
tion. Gold is all-powerful, the goal of man’s 
vain ambitions, the panacea of earthly ill. Men 
chase it in hot, feverish haste, trampling upon_ 
each other in the mad scramble, and worshipping 
it in a blind idolatry. But where is wealth in the 
new kingdom? The world’s first becomes the 
last. It has no purchasing-power here; its go'den 
key cannot open the least of these heavenly 
gates. Jesus sets it back, far back, in His esti- 
mate of the good. He speaks of it as if it 
were an encumbrance, a dead weight, that must 
be lifted, and that handicaps the heavenly ath- 
lete. ‘‘ How hardly,” said Jesus, when the rich 
ruler turned away “ very sorrowful,” “ shall they - 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God” (xviii. 24); and then, by way of illus- 
tration, He shows us the picture of the camel 
passing through the so-called ‘‘ needle’s eye” 
of an Eastern door. He does not say that such 
a thing is impossible, for the camel could pass 
through the ‘“ needle’s eye,’’ but it must first 
kneel down and be stripped of all its baggage, 
before it can pass the narrow door, within the 
larger, but now closed gate. Wealth may have 
its uses, and noble uses too, within the kingdom 
-_for it is somewhat remarkable how the faith 
of the two rich disciples shone out the brightest, 
when the faith of the rest suffered a temporary | 
eclipse from the passing cross—but he who 
possesses it must be as if he possessed it not. 
He must not regard it as his own, but as talents 
given him in trust by his Lord, their image and 
superscription being that of the Invisible King. 
Again, Jesus sets down vacillation, hesitancy, 
as a disqualification for citizenship in His king- 
dom. At the close of His Galilean ministry 
our Evangelist introduces us to a group of em- 
bryo disciples. The first of the three says, 
“ Lord, I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou 
goest”’ (ix. 57). Bold words they were, and 
doubtless well meant, but it was the language 
of a passing impulse, rather than of a settled 
conviction; it was the coruscation of a glowing, 
ardent temperament. He had not counted the 
cost. The large word “ whithersoever” might, 
indeed, easily be spoken, but it held within it 
a Gethsemane and a Calvary, paths of sorrow, 
shame, and death he was not prepared to face. 
And so Jesus neither welcomed nor dismissed 
him, but opening out one part of his “ whither- 
soever,’ He gave it back to him in the words, 
“The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
heaven have nests; but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay His head.” The second re- 
sponds to the “ Follow Me” of Christ with the 
request that he might be allowed first to go 
and bury his father. It was a most natural re- 
quest, but participation in these funeral rites 
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would entail a ceremonial uncleanness of seven 


_ days, by which time Jesus would be far away. 


Besides, Jesus must teach him, and the ages after 
him, that His claims were paramount; that when 
He commands obedience must be instant and 
absolute, with no interventions, no postpone- 
ment. Jesus replies to him in that enigmatical 
way of His, “ Leave the dead to bury their own 
‘dead: but go thou and publish abroad the king- 
dom of God;”’ indicating that this supreme crisis 
of his life is: virtually a passing from death to 
life, a “‘ resurrection from earth to things above.” 
The last in this group of three volunteers his 
‘pledge, “I will follow Thee, Lord; but first suf- 
‘fer me to bid farewell to them that are at my 
house ”’ (ix. 61); but to him Jesus replies, mourn- 
fully and sorrowfully, ‘‘ No man, having put his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God” (ix. 62). Why does 
. Jesus treat these two candidates so differently? 
They both say, “I will follow Thee,” the one 
in word, the other by implication; they both 
request a little time for what they regard a 
filial duty; why, then, be treated so differently, 
the one thrust forward to a still higher service, 
‘commissioned to preach the kingdom, and after- 
wards, if we may accept the tradition that he 
was Philip the Evangelist, passing up into the 
diaconate; the other, unwelcomed and uncom- 
missioned, but disapproved as “not fit for the 
kingdom” ? Why there should be this wide di- 
vergence between the two lives we cannot see, 
either from their manner or their words. It 
must have been a difference in the moral atti- 


- tude of the two men, and which He who heard 


thoughts and read motives detected at once. In 
the case of the former there was the fixed, de- 
termined resolve, which the bier of the dead 
father might hold back a little, but which it 
could not break or bend. But Jesus saw in 
the other a double-minded soul, whose feet and 
heart moved in diverse, opposite ways, who 
gave, not his whole, but a very partial, self to 
his work; and this halting, wavering one He 
dismissed with the words ‘of forecasted doom, 
“Not fit for the kingdom of God.” 

It is a hard saying, with a seeming severity 
about it; but is it not a truth universal and 
eternal? Are any kingdoms, either of knowl- 
edge or power, won and held by the irresolute 
and wavering? Like the stricken men of Sodom, 
they weary themselves to find the door of the 
kingdom; or if they do see the Beautiful Gates 
of a better life, they sit with the lame man, out- 
side, or they linger on the steps, hearing the 
music indeed, but hearing it from afar. It is 
a truth of both dispensations, written in all the 
books; the Reubens who are “unstable as 
water” can never excel; the elder born, in the 
accident of years, they may be, but the birth- 
right passes by them, to be inherited and en- 
joyed by others. 

But if the gates of the kingdom are irrevo- 
cably closed against the half-hearted, the self- 
indulgent, and are proud, there is a sesame to 
which they open gladly. ‘‘ Blessed are ye poor,” 
so reads the first and great Beatitude: “for 
yours is the kingdom of God” (vi. 20); and be- 
ginning with this present realisation, Jesus goes 
on to speak of the strange contrasts and inver- 
sions the perfected kingdom will show, when 
the weepers will laugh, the hungry be full, and 
those who are despised and persecuted will re- 
joice in their exceeding great reward. But who 
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are the “ poor” to whom the gates of the king- 
dom are open so soon and so wide? At first 
sight it would appear as if we must give a literal 
interpretation to the word, reading it in a 
worldly, temporal sense; but this is not neces- 
sary. Jesus was now directly addressing His 
disciples (vi. 20), though, doubtless, His words 
were intended to pass beyond them, to those 
ever-enlarging circles of humanity who in the 
after-years should press forward to hear Him. 
But evidently the disciples were in no weeping 
mood to-day; they would be elated and joyful 
over the recent miracles. Neither should we 
call them “ poor,” in the worldly sense of that 
word, for most of them had been called from 
honourable positions in society, while some had 
even “hired servants” to wait upon them and 
assist them. Indeed, it was not the wont of 
Jesus to recognise the class distinctions Society 
was so fond of drawing and defining. He ap- 
praised men, not by their means, but by the 
manhood which was in them; and when He 
found a nobility of soul—whether in the higher 
or the lower walks of life it made no difference 
—He stepped forward to recognise and to salute 
it. We must therefore give to these words of 
Jesus, as to so many others, the deeper mean- 
ing, making the “blessed” of this Beatitude, 
who are now welcomed to the opened gate of 
the kingdom, the “ poor in spirit,” as, indeed, 
St. Matthew writes it. 

What this spirit-poverty is, Jesus Himself ex- 
plains, in a brief but wonderfully realistic par- 
able. He draws for us the picture of two men 
at their Temple devotions. The one, a Phari- 
see, stands erect, with head uplifted, as if it were 
quite on a level with the heaven he was address- 
ing, and with supercilious pride he counts his 
beads of rounded egotisms. He calls it a wor- 
ship of God, when it is but a worship of self. 
He inflates the great “I,” and then plays upon 
it, making it strike sharp and loud, like the 
tom-tom of a heathen fetish. Such is the man 
who fancies that he is rich toward God, that 
he has need of nothing, not even of mercy, when 
all the time he is utterly blind and miserably 
poor. The other is a publican, and so presum- 
ably rich. But how different his posture! With 
heart broken and contrite, self with him is a 
nothing, a zero; nay, in his lowly estimate it had 
become a minus quantity, less than nothing, de- 
serving only rebuke and chastisement. Dis- 
claiming any good, either inherent or acquired, 
he puts the deep need and hunger of his soul 
into one broken cry, ‘God be merciful to me 
a sinner” (xviii. 13). Such are the two charac- 
ters Jesus portrays as standing by the gate of 
the kingdom, the one proud in spirit, the other 
“poor in spirit” ; the one throwing upon the 
heavens the shadow of his magnified self, the 
other shrinking up into the pauper, the nothing 
that he was. But Jesus tells us that he was 
“ justified,’ accepted, rather than the other. 
With nought he could call his own, save his 
deep need and his great sin, he finds an opened 
gate and a welcome within the kingdom; while 
the proud spirit is sent empty away, or carrying 
back only the tithed mint and anise, and all the 
vain oblations Heaven could not accept. 

“ Blessed’ indeed are such “poor”; for He 
giveth grace unto the lowly, while the proud 
He knoweth afar off. The humble, the meek, 
these shall inherit the earth, aye, and the heavens 
too, and they shall know how true is the para- 
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dox, having nothing, yet possessing all things. 
The fruit of the tree of life hangs low, and he 
must stoop who would gather it. He who would 
enter God’s kingdom must first become “as a 
little child,” knowing nothing as yet, but long- 
ing to know even the mysteries of the kingdom, 
and having nothing but the plea of a great 
mercy and a great need. And are they not 
“blessed”’ who are citizens of the kingdom— 
with righteousness, peace, and joy all their own, 
a peace which is perfect and Divine, and a joy 
which no man taketh from them? Are they 
not blessed, thrice blessed, when the bright 
shadow of the Throne covers all their earthly 
life, making its dark places light, and weaving 
rainbows out of their very tears? He who 
through the strait gate of repentance passes 
‘within the kingdom finds it “the kingdom of 
cheaven”’ indeed, his earthly years the beginnings 
of the heavenly life. 

And now we touch a point Jesus ever loved 
to illustrate and emphasise, the manner of the 
kingdom’s growth, as with ever-widening fron- 
tiers it sweeps outward in its conquest of a 
world. It was a beautiful dream of Hebrew 
prophecy that in the latter days the kingdom of 
God, or the kingdom of the Messiah, should 
overlap the bounds of human empires, and ul- 
timately cover the whole earth. Looking 
through her kaleidoscope of ever-shifting but 
harmonious figures, Prophecy was never weary 
of telling of the Golden Age she saw in the far 
future, when the shadows would lift, and a new 
Dawn, breaking out of Jerusalem, would steal 
over the world. Even the Gentiles should be 
drawn to its light, and kings to the brightness 
of its rising; the seas should offer their abun- 
dance as a willing tribute, and the isles should 
wait for and welcome its laws. Taking up into 
itself the petty strifes and jealousies of men, 
the discords of earth should cease; humanity 
should again become a unit, restored and re- 
generate fellow-citizens of the new kingdom, the 
kingdom which should have no end, no bound- 
aries either of space or time. 

Such was the dr 1m of Prophecy, the king- 
dom Jesus sets Himself to found and realise 
upon earth. But how? Disclaiming any rivalry 
with Pilate, or with his imperial master, Jesus 
said, “My kingdom is not of this world,’ so 
lifting it altogether out of the mould in which 
earthly dynasties are cast. ‘‘ This world” uses 
force; its kingdoms are won and held by metal- 
lic processes, tinctures of iron and steel. In 
the kingdom of God carnal weapons are out of 
place; its only forces are truth and love, and he 
who takes the sword to advance this cause 
wounds but himself, after the vain manner of 
Baal’s priests. ‘‘ This world” counts heads or 
hands; the kingdom of God numbers its citizens 
by hearts alone. ‘This world” believes in 
pomp and show, in outward visibilities and 
symbols; the kingdom of God cometh not “ with 
observation” ; its voices are gentle as a zephyr, 
its footsteps noiseless as the coming of spring. 
If man had had the ordering of the kingdom 
he would have sumnioned to his aid all kinds 
of portents and surprises: he would have ar- 
ranged processions of imposing events; but 
Jesus likens the coming of the kingdom to a 
grain of mustard cast into a garden, or to a 
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handful of leaven hid in three sata of meal. 
The two parables, with minor distinctions, are 
one in their import, the leading thought com- 
mon to both being the contrast between its ul- 
timate growth and the smallness and obscurity 
of its beginnings. In both the recreative force 
is a hidden force, buried out of sight, in the 
soil or in the meal. In both the force works 
outward from its centre, the invisible becom- 
ing visible, the inner life assuming an outer, 
external form. In both we see the touch of life 
upon death; for left to itself the soil never would 
be anything more than dead earth, as the meal 
would be nothing more than dust, the broken 
ashes of a life that was departed. In both there 
is extension by assimilation, the leaven throw- 
ing itself out among the particles of kindred 
meal, while the tree attracts to itself the kindred 
elements of the soil. In both there is the me- 
diation of the human hand; but as if to show 
that the kingdom offers equal privilege to male 
and female, with like possibilities of service, the 
one parable shows us the hand of a man, the 
other the hand of a woman. In both there is 
a perfect work, a consummation, the one par- 
able showing us the whole mass leavened, the 
other showing us the widespreading tree, with 
the birds nesting in its branches. 

Such, in outline, is the rise and progress of 
the kingdom of God in the heart of the individ- 
ual man, and in the world; for the human soul 
is the protoplasm, the germ-cell, out of which 
this world-wide kingdom is evolved. The mass 
is leavened only by the leavening of the sep- 
arate units. And how comes the kingdom of 
God within the soul and life of man? Not with 
observation or supernatural portents, but silently 
as the flashing forth of light. Thought, desire, 
purpose, prayer—these are the wheeis of the 
chariot in which the Lord comes to His temple, 
the King into His kingdom. And when the 
kingdom of God is set up “ within you” the 
outer life shapes itself to the new purpose and 
aim, the writ and will of the King running un- 
hindered through every department, éven to its 
outmost frontier, while thoughts, feelings, de- 
sires, and all the golden coinage of the heart 
bear, not, as before, the image of Self, but the 
image and superscription of the Invisible King 
—the “Not I, but Christ.” 

And so the honour of the kingdom is in our 
keeping, as the growths of the kingdom are in 
our hands. The Divine Cloud adjusts its pace to 
our human steps, alas, often far too slow! Shall 
the leaven stop with us, as we make religion 
a kind of sanctified selfishness, doing nothing 
but gauging the emotions and singing its little 
doxologies? Do we forget that the weak hu- 
man hand carries the Ark of God, and pushes 
forward the boundaries of the kingdom? Do 
we forget that hearts are only won by hearts? 
The kingdom of God on earth is the kingdom 
of surrendered wills and of consecrated lives. 
Shall we not, then, pray, “ Thy kingdom come,” 
and living “ more nearly as we fray,” seek a re- 
deemed humanity as subjects of our King? So 
will the Divine purpose become a realisation, 
and the ‘‘morning” which now is always “some- 
where in the world” will be everywhere, the 
promise and the dawn of a heavenly day, the 
eternal Sabbath! 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MIRACLES OF HEALING. 


It is only natural that our Evangelist should 
linger with a professional as well as a personal 
interest over Christ’s connection with human 
suffering and disease, and that in recounting 
the miracles of healing He should be peculiarly 
at home; the theme would be in such thorough 
accord with his studies and tastes. It is true he 
does not refer to these miracles as being a ful- 
filment of prophecy; it is left for St. Matthew, 
who weaves his Gospel on the unfinished warp 
of the Old Testament, to recall the words of 
Isaiah, how “ Himself took our infirmities and 
bare our diseases” ; yet our physician-Evangel- 
ist evidently lingers over the pathological side 
of his Gospel with an intense interest. St. John 
passes by the miracles of healing in comparative 
silence, though he stays to give us two cases 
which are omitted by the Synoptists—that of the 
nobleman’s son at Capernaum, and that of the 
impotent man at Bethesda. But St. John’s 
Gospel moves in more ethereal spheres, and the 
touches he chronicles are rather the touches of 
mind with mind, spirit with spirit, than the phys- 
ical touches through the coarser medium of the 
flesh. The Synoptists, however, especially in 
their earlier chapters, bring the works of Christ 
into prominence, .traveling, too, very much 
over the same ground, though each introduces 
some special facts omitted by the rest, while 
in their record of the same fact each Evangelist 
throws some additional colouring. 

Grouping together the miracles of healing— 
-for our space will not allow a separate treat- 
ment of each—our thought is first arrested by 
the variety of forms in which suffering and dis- 
ease presented themselves to Jesus, the wide- 
ness of the ground, physical and psychical, the 
miracles of healing cover. Our Evangelist men- 
tions fourteen different cases, not, however, as 
including the whole, or even the greater part, 
but rather as being typical, representative cases, 
They are, as it were, the nearer constellations, 
localised and named; but again and again in 
his narrative we find whole groups and clusters 
lying farther back, making a sort of Milky Way 
of light, whose thickly clustered worlds baffle 
all our attempts at: enttmération. * Such are’ the 
“women” of chap. viii. ver. 2, who had been 
healed of their infirmities, but whose record is 
omitted in the Gospel story; and such, too, are 
those groups of cures mentioned in chapters iv. 
40, v. 15, vi. 19, and vii. 21, when the Divine 
power seemed to culminate, throwing itself out 
in a largesse of blessing, fairly raining down its 
bright gifts of healing like meteoric showers. 

Turning now to the typical cases mentioned 
by St. Luke, they are as follows: the man pos- 
sessed of an unclean demon; Peter’s wife’s 
mother, who was sick of a fever; a leper, a para- 
lytic, the man with the withered hand, the ser- 
vant of the centurion, the demoniac, the woman 
with an issue, the boy possessed with a demon, 
the man with a dumb demon, the woman with 
an infirmity, the man with the dropsy, the ten 
lepers, and blind Bartimzus. The list, like so 
many lines of dark meridians, measures off the 
entire circumference of the world of suffering, 
beginning with the withered hand, and going 
on and down to that ‘‘sacrament of death,” 
leprosy, and to that yet further deep, demoniacal 
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possession. Some diseases were of more recent 
origin, as the case of fever: others were chronic, 
of twelve or eighteen years’ standing, or life- 
long, as in the case of the possessed boy. In 
some a solitary organ was affected, as when the 
hand had withered, or the tongue was tied by 
some power of evil, or the eyes had lost their 
gift of vision. In others the whole person was 
diseased, as when the fires of the fever shot 
through the heated veins, or the leprosy was 
covering the flesh with the white scales of death. 
But whatever its nature or its stage, the disease 
was acute, as far as human probabilities went, 
past all hope of healing. It was no slight at- 
tack, but a “great fever’? which had stricken 
down the mother-in-law of Peter, the intensive 
adjective showing that it had reached its danger 
point. And where among human means was 
there hope for a restored vision, when for years 
the last glimmer of light had faded away, when 
even the optic nerve was atrophied by the long 
disuse? and where, among the limited pharma- 
copceias of ancient times, or even among the 
vastly extended lists of modern times, was there . 
a cure for the leper, who carried, burned into 
his very flesh, his sentence of death? No, it 
was not the trivial, temporary cases of sickness 
Jesus took in hand; but He passed into that 
innermost shrine of the temple of suffering, the 
shrine that lay in perpetual night, and over 
whose doorway was the inscription of Dante’s 
“Inferno,” “ All hope abandon, ye who enter 
here!”’ But when Jesus entered this grim abode 
He turned its darkness to light, its sighs to 
songs, bringing hope to despairing ones and 
leading back into the light of day these captives 
of Death, as Orpheus is fabled to have brought 
back to earth the lost Eurydice. 

And not only are the cases so varied in their 
character, and humanly speaking, hopeless in 
their nature, but they were presented to Jesus 
in such a diversity of ways. They are none 
of them arranged for, studied. They could not 
have formed any plan or routine of mercy, nor 
were they timed for the purpose of producing 
spectacular effects. They were nearly all of 
them impromptu, extemporary events, coming 
without His seeking, and coming often as in- 
terruptions to His own plans. Now it is in 
the synagogue, in the pauses of. public worship, 


‘that Jesus rebukes an unclean devil, or He bids 


the cripple stretch out his withered hand. Now 
it is in the city, amid the crowd, or out upon 
the plain; now it is within the house of a chief 
Pharisee, in the very midst of an entertainment; 
while at other times He is walking on the road, 
when, without even stopping in His journey, He 
wills the leper clean, or He throws the gift of 
life and health forward to the centurion’s ser- 
vant, whom He has not seen. No times were 
inopportune to Him, and no places were foreign 
to the Son of man, where men suffered and pain 
abode. Jesus refused no request on the ground 
that the time was not well chosen, and though 
He did again and again refuse the request of 
selfish interest or vain ambition, He never once 
turned a deaf ear to the cry of sorrow or of 
pain, no matter when or whence it came. 

And if we consider His methods of healing 
we find the same diversity. Perhaps we ought 
not to use that word, for there was a singular 
absence of method. There was nothing set, ar- 
tificial in His way, but an easy freedom, a beauti- 
ful naturalness. In one respect, and perhaps in 
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‘one only, are all similar, and that is in the ab- 
sence of intermediaries. There was no use of 
“means, no prescription of remedies; for in the 
seeming exception, the clay with which He 
anointed the eyes of the blind, and the waters 
of Siloam which He prescribed, were not reme- 
dial in themselves; the washing was rather the 
test of the man’s faith, while the anointing was 
a sort of “ aside,’ spoken, not to the man him- 
self, but to the group of onlookers, preparing 
them for the fresh manifestation of His power. 
Generally a word was enough, though we read 
of His healing “touch,” and twice of the sym- 
bolic laying on of hands. And by the way, it 
is somewhat singular that Jesus made use of 
the touch at the healing of the leper, when the 
touch meant ceremonial uncleanness. Why does 
He not speak the word only, as He did after- 
wards at the healing of the “ten” ? And why 
does He, as it were, go out of His way to put 
Himself in personal contact with the leper, who 
was under a ceremonial ban? Was it not to 
show that a new era had dawned, an era in 
which uncleanness should be that of the heart, 
the life, and no longer the outward uncleanness, 
which any accident of contact might induce? 
Did not the touching of the leper mean the ab- 
rogation of the multiplied bans of the Old Dis- 
pensation, just as afterwards a heavenly vision 
coming to Peter wiped out the dividing-line be- 
tween clean and unclean meats? And why did 
not the touch of the leper make Jesus ceremoni- 
ally unclean? for we do not read that it did, 
or that He altered His plans one whit because 
of it. Perhaps we find our answer in the Levit- 
ical regulations respecting the leprosy. We read 
(Lev. xiv. 28) that at the cleansing of the leper 
the priest was to dip his right finger in the blood 
and in the oil, and put it on the ear, and hand, 
and foot of the person cleansed. The finger 
of the priest was thus the index or sign of 
purity, the lifting up of the ban which his leprosy 
had put around and over him. And when Jesus 
‘touched the leper it was the priestly touch; it 
carried its own cleansing with it, imparting 
power and purity, instead of contracting the de- 
filement of another. 

But if Jesus touched the leper, and permitted 
the woman of Capernaum to touch Him, or at 
any rate His garment, He studiously avoided 
any personal contact with those possessed of 
devils. He recognised here the presence of evil 
spirits, the powers of darkness, which have en- 
thralled the weaker human spirit, and for these 
a word is enough. But how different a word to 
His other words of healing, when He said to 
the leper, “I will; be thou clean,’ and to Bar- 
timzeus, “ Receive thy sight” ! Now it is a word 
sharp, imperative, not spoken to the poor help- 
less victim, but thrown over and beyond ‘him, 
to the dark personality, which held a human soul 
in a vile, degrading bondage. And so while the 
possessed boy lay writhing and foaming on the 
ground, Jesus laid no hand upon him; it was not 
till after He had spoken the mighty word, and 
the demon had departed from him, that Jesus 
took him by the hand and lifted him up. 

But whether by word or by touch, the mira- 
cles were wrought with consummate ease; there 
were none of those artistic flourishes which mere 
performers use as a blind to cover their sleight 
of hand. There was no straining for effect, no 
apparent effort. Jesus Himself seemed perfectly 
unconscious that He was doing anything marvel- 
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lous or even unusual. The words of power fell 
naturally from His lips, like the falling of leaves. 
from the tree of life, carrying, wheresoever they 
might go, healing for the nations. 

But if-the-method of the cures is wonderful, 
the unstudied ease and simple naturalness of the 
Healer, the completeness of the cures is evem 
more so. In all the multitudes of cases there 
was no failure. We find the disciples baffled and 
chagrined, attempting what they cannot perform, 
as with the possessed boy; but with Jesus failure 
was an impossible word. Nor did Jesus simply 
make them better, bringing them into a state of 
convalescence, and so putting them in the way 
of getting well. The cure was instant and com- 
plete; ‘“ immediately ” is St. Luke’s frequent and 
favourite word; so much so that she who half 
an hour ago was stricken down with malignant 
fever, and apparently at the point of death, now 
is going about her ordinary duties as if nothing 
had happened, ‘“ ministering” to Peter’s many 
guests. Though Nature possesses a great deal of 
resilient force, her periods of convalescence, 
when the disease itself is checked, are more 
or less prolonged, and weeks, or sometimes 
months, must elapse before the spring-tides of 
health return, bringing with them a sweet over- 
flow, an exuberance of life. Not so, however, 
when Jesus was the Healer. At His word, or at 
the mere beckoning of His finger, the tides of 
health, which had gone far out in the ebb, sud- 
denly returned in all their spring fulness, lifting 
high on their wave the bark which through hope- 
less years had been settling down into its miry 
grave. Eighteen years of disease had made the 
woman quite deformed; the contracting muscles 
had bent the form God made to stand erect, so 
that she could “in no wise lift herself up;” but 
when Jesus said, ‘‘ Woman, thou art loosed from 
thine infirmity,” and laid His hands upon her, 
in an instant the tightened muscles relaxed, the | 
bent form regained its earlier grace, for “ she was 
made straight, and glorified God.” One mo- 
ment, with the Christ in it, was more than eight- 
een years of disease, and with the most: perfect 
ease it could undo all the eighteen years had 
done. And this is but a specimen case, for the 
same completeness characterises’ all the curés 
that Jesus wrought. ‘‘ They were made whole,” 
as it reads, no matter what the malady might be; 
and though disease had loosened all the thou- 
sand strings, so that the wonderful harp was re- 
duced to silence, or at best could but strike dis- 
cordant notes, the hand of Jesus has but to touch 
it, and in an instant each string recovers its pris- 
tine tone, the jarring sounds vanish, and body, 
“mind and soul according well, awake sweet 
music as before.” 

But though Jesus wrought these many and 
complete cures, making the healing of the sick 
a sort of pastime, the interludes in that Divine 
‘ Messiah,” still He did not work these miracles 
indiscriminately, without method or conditions, 
He freely placed His service at the disposal of 
others, giving Himself up to one, tireless round 
of mercy; but it is evident there was some selec- 
tion for these gifts of healing. The healing 
power was not thrown out randomly, falling on 
any one it might chance to strike; it flowed out 
in certain directions only, in ordered channels; 
it followed certain lines and laws. For instance, 
these circles of healing were geographically nar- 
row. They followed the personal presence of 
Jesus, and with one or two exceptions, were 





- “many as they were, they would form Bat a small 
part of suffering humanity. And even within 
‘these circles of His visible presence we are not 
to suppose that all were healed. Some were 
taken, and others were left, to a suffering from 
__which only death would release them. Can we 
x discover the law of this election of mercy? We 
| think we may. 
; (1) In the first place, there must be the need 
3 for the Divine intervention. This perhaps goes 
; without saying, and does not seem to mean 
‘much, since among those who were left unhealed 
; _.there were needs just as great as those of ne 
more favoured ones. But while the “need” 
some cases was not enough to secure the Divine 
‘mercy, in other cases it was all that was asked. 
If the disease was mental or psychical, with rea- 
-son all bewildered, and the firmaments of Right 
sand Wrong mixed confusedly together, making a 
‘chaos of the soul, that was all Jesus required. 
‘At other times He waited for the desire to be 
evoked and the request to be made; but for these 
cases of lunacy, epilepsy, and demoniacal posses- 
‘sion He waived the other conditions, and with- 
out waiting for the request, as in the synagogue 
. (iv. 34) or on the Gadarene coast, He spoke the 
word, which brought order to a distracted soul, 
and which led Reason back to her Jerusalem, to 
the long-vacant throne. 

For others the need itself was not sifficient; 
there must be the request. Our desire for ary 
blessing is our appraisement of its value, and 
Jesus dispensed His gifts of healing on the Di- 
vine conditions, “ Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, 
and ye shall find.” How the request came, 
‘whether from the sufferer himself or through 
‘some intercessor, it did not matter; for no re- 
quest for healing came to Jesus to be disre- 
.garded or denied. Nor was it always needful 
to put the request into words. Prayer is too 
grand and great a thing for the lips to have a 
monopoly of it, and the deepest prayers may be 
put into acts as well as into words, as they are 
sometimes uttered in inarticulate sighs, and in 
groans which are too deep for words. And 
was it not truest prayer, as the multitudes carried 
their sick and laid them down at the feet of 
Jesus, even had their voice spoken no solitary 
word? and was it not truest prayer, as they put 

- themselves, with their bent forms and withered 
hands right in His way, not able to speak one 
single word, but throwing across to Him the 
piteous but hopeful look? The request was thus 
the expression of their desire, and at the same 
time the expression of their faith, telling of the 
trust they reposed in His pity and His power, 
a trust He was always delighted to see, and to 
which He always responded, as He Himself said 
again and again, “ Thy faith hath saved thee.” 
Faith then, as now, was the seasame to which all 
Heaven's gates fly open; and as in the case of 
the paralytic who was borne of four, and let 
down through the roof, even a vicarious faith 
prevails with Jesus, as it brings to their friend 
a double and complete salvation. And so they 
who sought Jesus as their Healer found Him, 
and they who believed entered into His rest, 
this lower rest of a perfect health and perfect life; 
while they who were indifferent and they who 
doubted were left behind, crushed by the sor- 
row that He would have removed, and tortured 
by pains that His touch would have completely 
stilled. 
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And now it remains for us to gather up the 
light of these miracles, and to focus it on Him 
who was the central Figure, Jesus, the Divine 
Healer. And (1) the miracles of healing speak 
of the knowledge of Jesus. The question, 
“What is man?” has been the standing ques- 
tion of the ages, but it is still unanswered, or 
answered but in part. His complex nature is 
still a mystery, the eternal riddle of the Sphinx, 
and Cedipus comes not. Physiology can number 
and name the bones and muscles, can tell the 
forms and functions of the different organs; 
chemistry can resolve the body into its consti- 
tuent elements, and weigh out their exact pro-- 
portions; philosophy can map out the depart- 
ments of the mind; but man remains the great 
enigma. Biology carries her silken clue right up 
to the primordial cell; but here she finds a Gor- 
dian knot, which her keenest instruments cannot 
cut, or her keenest wit unravel. Within that 


-complex nature of ours are oceans of mystery 


which Thought may indeed explore, but which 
she cannot fathom, paths which the vulture eye 
of Reason hath not seen, whose voices are the 
voices of unknown tongues, answering each 
other through the mist. But how familiar did 
Jesus seem with all these life-secrets! how inti- 
mate with all the life-forces! How versed He 
was in etiology, knowing without possibility of 
mistake whence diseases came, and just how 
they looked! It was no mystery to Him how 
the hand had shrunk, shrivelling into a mass of 
bones, with no skill in its fingers,and no life in its 
clogged-up veins, or how the eyes had lost their 
power of vision. His knowledge of the human 
frame was an exact and perfect knowledge, read- 
ing its innermost secrets, as in a transparency, 
knowing to a certainty what links had dropped 
out of the subtle mechanism, and what had been 
warped out of place, and knowing well just at 
what point and to what an extent to apply the 
healing remedy, which was His own volition. 
All earth and all heaven were without a covering 
to His gaze; and what was this but Omniscience? 

(2) Again, the miracles of healing speak of 
the compassion of Jesus. It was with no reluc- 
tance that He wrought these works of mercy; 
it was His delight. His heart was drawn to- 
wards suffering and pain by the magnetism of 
a Divine svmpathy, or rather, we ought to say, 
towards the sutterers themselves; for suffering 
and pain, like sin and woe, were exotics in His. 
Father’s garden, the deadly nightshade an enemy 
had sown. And so we mark a great tenderness 
in all His dealings with the afflicted. He does 
not apply the caustic of bitter and biting words. 
Even when, as we may suppose, the suffering is 
the harvest of earlier sin, as in the case of the 
paralytic, Jesus speaks no harsh reproaches; He 
says simply and kindly, “ Go in peace, and sin no. 
more.” And do we not find here a reason why 
these miracles of healing were so frequent in His 
ministry? Was it not because in His mind Sick- 
ness was somehow related to Sin? -If miracles 
were needed to attest the Divineness of His mis- 
sion, there was no need of the constant succes- 
sion of them, no need that they should form a 
part, and a large part, of the daily task. Sickness 
is, so to speak, something unnaturally natural. 
It results from the transgression of some physi- 
cal law, as Sin is the transgression of some 
moral law; and He who is man’s Saviour brings 
a complete salvation, a redemption for the body 
as well as a redemption for the soul. Indeed, 
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the diseases of the body are but the shadows, 
seen and felt, of the deeper diseases of the soul, 
and with Jesus the physical» healing was but a 
step to the higher truth and higher experience, 
that spiritual cleansing, that inner creation of a 
right spirit, a perfect heart. And so Jesus carried 
on the two works side by side; they were the two 
parts of His one and great salvation; and as He 
loved and pitied the sinner, so He pitied and 
loved the sufferer; His sympathies all went out 
to meet him, preparing the way for His healing 
virtues to follow. 

(3) Again, the miracles of healing speak of the 
power of Jesus. This was seen indirectly when 
we considered the completeness of the cures, and 
the wide field they covered, and we need not 
enlarge upon it now. But what a consciousness 
of might there was in Jesus! Others, prophets 
and apostles, have healed the sick, but their 
power was delegated. It came as in waves of 
Divine impulse, intermittent and temporary. 
The power that Jesus wielded was inherent and 
absolute, deeps which knew neither cessation nor 
diminution. His will was supreme over all 
forces. Nature’s potencies are diffused and iso- 
lated, slumbering in herb or metal, flower or 
leaf, in mountain or sea. But all are inert and 
useless until man distils them with his subtle al- 
chemies, and then applies them by his slow 
processes, dissolving the tinctures in the blood, 
sending on its warm currents the healing virtue, 
if haply it may reach its goal and accomplish its 
mission. But all these potencies lay in the hand 
or in the will of Christ. The forces of life all 
were marshalled under His bidding. He had 
but to say to one “Go,” and it went, here or 
there, or anywhither; nor does it go for naught; 
it accomplishes its high behest, the great 
Master’s will. Nay, the power of Jesus is su- 
preme even in that outlying and dark world of 
evil spirits. The demons fly at His rebuke; and 
let Him throw but one healing word across the 
dark, chaotic soul of one possessed, and in an 
instant Reason dawns; bright thoughts play on 
‘the horizon; the firmaments of Right and Wrong 
separate to infinite distances; and out of the 
darkness a Paradise emerges, of beauty and 
light, where the new son of God resides, and 
God Himself comes down in the cool and the 
heat of the days alike. What power is this?. Is 
it not the power of God? is it not Omnipotence? 


CHAPTER.X Vil: 
THE MIRACLE OF THE LOAVES. 


LUKE’ £x. - 1-17. 

Tue Galilean ministry was drawing to a close, 
for the “great Light’’ which had risen over 
the northern province must now move south- 
ward, to set behind a cross and a grave. Jesus, 
however, is reluctant to leave these borders, 
amid whose hills the greater part of His life has 
been spent, and among whose composite popula- 
tion His greatest successes have been won, with- 
out one last effort. Calling together the Twelve, 
who hitherto have been Apostles in promise and 
in name rather than in fact, He lays His plans 
before them. Dividing the district into sections, 
so as to equalise their labours and prevent any 
,overlapping, He sends them out in pairs; for in 
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the Divine arithmetic two are more than twice 
one, more than the sum of the separate units 
by all the added force and strength of fel- 
lowship. _They are to be the heralds of the new 
kingdom, to “preach the Kingdom of God,” 
their insignia no outward, visible badge, but 
the investiture of authority over all demons, 
and powers over all diseases. Apostles of the 
Unseen, servants of the Invisible King, they 
must dismiss all worldly cares; they must not 
even make provision for their journey, weighting 
themselves with such impedimenta as _ wallets 
stored with bread or changes of raiment. They 
must go forth in an absolute trust in God, thus 
proving themselves citizens of the heavenly king- 
dom, whose gates they open to all who will re- 
pent and step up into them. They may take a 
staff, for that will help rather than hinder on 
the steep mountain paths: but since the King’s 
business requireth haste, they must not spend 
their time in the interminabie salutations of the 
age, nor in going about from house to house; 
such changes could only distract, diverting to 
themselves the thought which should be centred 
upon their mission. Should any city not receive 
them, they must retire at once, shaking off, as 
they depart, the very dust from their feet, as a 
testimony against them. 

Such were the directions, as Jesus dismissed 
the Twelve, sending them to reap the Galilean 
harvest, and at the same time to prepare them for 
the wider fields which after the Pentecost would 
open to them on every side. It is only by inci- 
dental allusions that we learn anything as to the 
success of the mission, but when our Evangelist 
says “they went throughout the villages preach- 
ing the Gospel and healing everywhere,’ these 
frequent miracles of healing would imply that 
they found a sympathetic and receptive people. 
Nor were the impulses of the new movement 
confined to the lower reaches of society; for even 
the palace felt its vibrations, and St. Luke, who 
seems to have had private means of information 
within the Court, possibly through Chuza and 
Manaen, pauses to give us a kind of silhouette of 
the Tetrarch. Herod himself is perplexed. Like 
a vane, “that fox’’ swings round to the varying 
gusts of public opinion that come eddying within 
the palace from the excited world outside; and 
as some say that Jesus is Elias, and others “ one 
of the old prophets,’’ while others aver that He 
is John himself, risen from the dead, this last 
rumour falls upon the ears of Herod like alarm- 
ing thunders, making him quiver like an aspen. 
“And he sought to see Jesus.” The “con- 
science that makes cowards of us all” had un- 
nerved him, and he longed by a personal ac- 
quaintance with Jesus to wave back out of his 
sight the apparition of the murdered prophet. 
Who Jesus might be did not much concern 
Herod. He might be Elias, or one of the 
old prophets, anything but John; and so when 
Herod did see Jesus afterwards, and saw that He 
was not the risen Baptist, but the Man of Galilee, 
his courage revived, and he gave Jesus into the 
hands of his cohorts, that they might mock Him 
with the faded purple. 

What steps Herod took to secure an interview 
we do not know; but the verb indicates more 
than a wish on his part; it implies some plan or 
attempt to gratify the wish; and probably it was 
these advances of Herod, together with the 
Apostles’ need of rest after the strain and ex- 
citements of their mission, which prompted 
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His life. 


Jesus to seek a place of retirement outside the 
bounds of Antipas. On the northern shore of 


“the Sea of Galilee, and on the eastern bank of the 


Jordan, as a second Bethsaida, or ‘‘ House of 
Fish ” as the name means, built by Philip, and to 
which, in honour of Cesar’s daughter, he gave 
the surname of “ Julias.”” The city itself stood 
on the hills, some three or four miles back from 
the shore; while between the city and the lake 


“swept a wide and silent plain, all untilled, as 


the New Testament “desert” 
in pasturage, as the “ 


means, but rich 
much grass” of John vi. 


Io would show. This stil shore offered, as it 


seemed, a safe refuge from the exacting and 
intrusive crowds of Capernaum, whose constant 
coming and going left them no leisure so much 
as to eat; and bidding them launch the familiar 
sboat, Jesus and the twelve sail away to the other 
side. The excited crowds, however, which fol- 
lowed them to the water’s edge, are not so 
easily to be shaken off; but guessing the direc- 
tion of the boat, they seek to head her off by a 
quick detour round the shore. And some of them 
do; for when the boat grates on the northern 
shingle some of the swift-footed ones are already 
there; while stretching back for miles is a stream 
of humanity, of both sexes and of all ages, but 
all fired with one purpose. The desert has sud- 
AMenly grown populous. ° 

And how does Jesus bear this interruption to 
His plans? Does He chafe at this intrusion of 
the people upon His quiet hours? Does He 
resent their importunity, calling it impertinence, 
then driving them from Him with a whip of 
sharp words? Notso. Jesus was accustomed to 
interruptions; they formed almost the staple of 
Nor did He repulse one solitary soul 
which sought sincerely His mercy, no matter 
how unseasonable the hour, as men would read 
the hours. So now Jesus ‘ received” them, or 
“welcomed” them, as it is in the R. V. It isa 
favourite word with St. Luke, found in his 
Gospel more frequently than in the other three 
Gospels together. Applied to persons, it means 
mearly always to receive as guests, to welcome 
to hospitality and home. And such is its mean- 
ing here. Jesus takes the place of the host. 
‘True, it is a desert place, but it is a part of the 
All-Father’s world, a room of the Father’s house, 
carpeted with grass and ablaze with flowers; and 
Jesus, by His welcome, transforms the desert into 
a guest-chamber, where in a new way He keeps 
the Passover with His disciples, at the same 
time entertaining His thousands of self-bidden 
guests, giving to them truth, speaking of the 
kingdom of God, and giving health, healing 
“those that had need of healing.” 

It was toward evening, ‘“ when the day began 
to wear away,” that Jesus gave to a bright and 
busy day its crowning benediction. The thought 
had already ripened into purpose, in His mind, 
to spread a table for them in the wilderness; for 
how could He, the compassionate’ One, send 
them to their homes famishing and faint? These 
poor, shepherdless sheep have put themselves 
into His care. Their simple, unproviding con- 
fidence has made Him in a sense responsible, 
and can He disappoint that confidence? It is 
true they have been thoughtless and improvident. 
They have let the enthusiasm of the hour carry 
them away, without making any provision of the 
necessary food; but even this does not check the 
flow of the Divine compassion, for Jesus pro- 
ceeds to fill up their lack of thought by His 
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Divine thoughtfulness, and their scarcity with 
His Divine affluence. 

According to St. John, it was Jesus who took 
the initiative, as He put the test-question to 
Philip, “ Whence shall we buy bread, that these 
may eat?” Philip does not reply to the 
“ whence;” that may stand aside awhile, as in 
mathematical language he speaks to the previous 
question, which is their ability to buy. ‘“‘ Two 
hundred pennyworth of bread,” he said, “is not 
sufficient for them, that every one may take a 
little.” He does not say how much would be re- 
quired to satisfy the hunger of the multitude; 
his reckoning is not for a feast, but for a taste, 
to every one “a little.’ Nor does he calculate 
the full cost of even this, but says simply, “ Two 
hundred pennyworth would not be sufficient.” 
Evidently, in Philip’s mind the two hundred 
pence is the known quantity of the equation, and 
he works out his calculation from that, as he 
proves the impossibility of buying bread for this 
vast company anywhere. We may therefore 
conclude that the two hundred pence represented 
the value of the common purse, the purchasing 
power of the Apostolic community; and this was 
a sum altogether inadequate to meet the cost of 
providing bread for the multitude. The only 
alternative, as far as the disciples see, is to dis- 
miss them, and let them. requisition for them- 
selves; and in a peremptory manner they ask 
Jesus to “send the multitude away,’ remind- 
ing Him of what certainly they had no need to 
remind Him, that they were here “in a desert 
place.” 

The disciples had spoken in their subjunctive, 
non possumus, way; it is now time for Jesus to 
speak, which He does, not in interrogatives 
longer, but in His imperative, commanding tone: 
“Give ye them to eat,” a word which throws 
the disciples back upon themselves in astonish- 
ment and utter helplessness. What can they do? 
The whole available supply, as Andrew reports 
it, is but five barley loaves and two small fishes, 
which a lad has brought, possibly for their own 
refreshment. Five flat loaves of barley, which 
was the food of the poorest of the poor, and 
“two small fishes,’ as St. John calls them, 
throwing a bit of local colouring into the narra- 
tive by his diminutive word—these are the 
foundation repast, which Jesus asks to be 
brought to Himself, that from Himself it may 
go, broken and enlarged, to the multitude of 
guests. Meantime the crowd is just as large, 
and perhaps more excited and impatient than be- 
fore; for they would not understand these 
“asides ’”’ between the disciples and the Master, 
nor could they read as yet His compassionate 
and benevolent thought. It would be a pushing, 
jostling crowd, as these thousands were massed 
on the hill-side. Some are gathered in little 
groups, discussing the Messiahship; others are 
clustered round some relative or friend, who to- 
day has been wonderfully healed; while others, 
of the forward sort, are selfishly elbowing their 
way to the front. The whole scene isa kaleido- 
scope of changing form and colour, a perfect 
chaos of confusion. But Jesus speaks again: 
“ Make them sit down in companies;” and those 
words, thrown across the seething mass, reduce 
it to order, crystallising it, as it were, into 
measured and numbered lines. St. Mark, half- 
playfully, likens it to a garden, with its parterres 
of flowers; and such indeed it was, but it was 
a garden of the higher cult, with its variegated 
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beds of humanity, a hundred men broad, and 
fifty deep. 

When order was secured and all were in their 
places, Jesus takes His place as the host at the 
head of the extemporised table, and though it is 
most frugal fare, He holds the barley loaves 
heavenward, and lifting up His eyes, He blesses 
God, probably in the words of the usual formula, 
“ Blessed art Thou, Jehovah our God, King of 
the world, Who causeth to come forth bread 
from the earth.” Then breaking the bread, He 
distributes it among the disciples, bidding them 
bear it to the people. It is not a matter of mo- 
ment as to the exact point where the super- 
natural came in, whether it was in the breaking 
or the distributing. Somewhere a power which 
must have been Divine touched the bread, for 
the broken pieces strangely grew, enlarging 
rapidly as they were minished. It is just possible 
that we have a clue to the mystery in the tense 
of the verb, for the imperfect, which denotes 
continued action, would read, “ He brake,’”’ or 
“He kept on breaking,” from which we might 
almost infer that the miracle was coincident with 
the touch. But whether so or not, the power 
was equal to the occasion, and the supply over 
and above the largest need, completely satisfy- 
ing the hunger of the five thousand men, besides 
the off-group of women and children, who, 
though left out of the enumeration, were within 
the circle of the miracle, the remembered and 
satisfied guests of the Master. 

It now remains for us to gather up the mean- 
ing and the practical lessons of the miracle. And 
first, it reveals to us the Divine pity. When 
Jesus called Himself the Son of man it was a 
title full of deep meaning, and most appropriate. 
He was the true, the ideal Humanity, humanity 
as it would have been without the warps and dis- 
colourations that Sin has made, and within His 
heart were untold depths of sympathy, the “ fel- 
low-feeling that makes man wondrous kind.” 
To the haughty and the proud He was stern, 
lowering upon them with a withering scorn; to 
the unreal, the false, the unclean He was severity 
itself, with lightnings in His looks and terrible 
thunders in His ‘ woes;” but for troubled and 
tired souls He had nothing but tenderness and 
gentleness, and a compassion that was infinite. 
Even had He not called the weary and heavy- 
laden to Himself, they would have sought Him; 
they would have read the “come” in the sun- 
light of His face. Jesus felt for others a vicarious 
pain, a vicarious sorrow, His heart responding 
to it at once, as the delicately poised needle 
responds to the subtle sparks that flash in upon 
it from without. So here; He receives the multi- 
tude kindly, even though they are strangers, and 
though they have thwarted His purpose and 
broken in upon His rest, and as this stream of 
human life flows out to Him, His compassion 
flows out to them. He commiserates their for- 
lorn condition, wandering like straying sheep 
upon the mountains; He gives Himself up to 
them, healing all that were sick, assuaging the 
pain or restoring the lost sense; while at the 
same time He ministers to a higher nature, tell- 
ing them of the kingdom of God which had come 
nigh to them, and which was theirs if they would 
surrender themselves to it and obey. Nor was 
even this enough to satisfy the promptings of 
His deep pity, but all-forgetful of His own weari- 
ness, He lengthens out this day of mercy, stay- 
ing to minister to their lower, physical wants, as 
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He spreads for them a table in the wilderness. 


Verily He was, incarnate, as He is in His glory, 
“touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 


Again, we see the Divine love of order and — 


arrangement. Nothing was done until the 
crowding and confusion had ceased, and even 
the Divine beneficence waits until the turbulent 
mass has become quiet, settled down into serried 
lines, the five thousand making two perfect 
squares. “ Order,” it is said, “is Heaven’s first 
law;”’ but whether the first or the second, certain 
it is that Heaven gives us the perfection of order. 
It is only in the lawless wills of man that “ time 
is broke, and no proportion kept.” In the 
heavenly state nothing is out of place or out of 
time. All wills there play into each other with 
such absolute precision that life itself is a song, 
a “Gloria in Excelsis.” And how this is seen in 
all the works of God! What rhythmic motions 
are in the marches of the stars and the proces- 
sions of the seasons! To everything a place, to 
everything a time; such is the ur.written law of 
the realm of physics, where Law is supreme, and 
anarchy is unknown. So in our earthly lives, 
on their secular and on their spiritual side alike, 
order is time, order is strength, and he who is 
deficient in this grace should practise on it the 
more. Avoid Slovenliness; it is a distant rela- 
tion of Sin itself. Arrange your duties, and do 
not let them crowd one upon the other. Set the 
greater duties, not abreast, but one behind the 
other, filling up the spaces with the smaller 
ones. Do not let things drift, or your life, built 
for carrying precious argosies, and accomplish- 
ing something, will break up into pieces, the 
flotsam and jetsam of a barren shore. In 
prayer be orderly. Arrange your desires. Let 
some come first, while others stand back in the 
second or the third row, waiting their turn. If 
your relations with your fellows have got a little 
disarranged, atwist, seek to readjust the dis- 
turbed relation. Oppose what is evil and mean 
with all your might; but if no principle is in- 
volved, even at the cost of a little feeling, seek 
to have things put square. To get things into a 
tangle requires no great skill; but he who would 
be a true artist, keeping the Divine pattern before 
him, and ever working towards it; if not up to it, 
may reduce the tangled skein to harmony, and 
like the Gobelin tapestry-makers, weave a life 
that is noble and beautiful, a life on which men 
will love to gaze. 

Again, we see the Divine concern for little 
things. Abundance always tempts to extrava- 
gance and waste. And so here; the broken rem- 
nants of the repast might have been thrown away 
as of no account; but Jesus bade them, “ Gather 
up the fragments, that nothing be lost;” and we 
read they filled with the broken bread which re- 
mained over and above to them that had eaten, 
twelve baskets full ’—and, by the way, the word 
rendered “basket”? here corresponds with the 
frugal fare, for, made of willow or of wicker, it 
was of the coarsest kind, used only by the poor. 
What became of the fragments, which out- 
weighed the original supply, we do not read; but 
though they were only the crumbs of the Di- 
vine bounty, and though there was no present 
use for them, Jesus would not allow them to be 
wasted. 

But the true meaning of the narrative lies 
deeper than this. It is a miracle of a new order, 
this multiplying of the loaves. In His other 
miracles Jesus has wrought on the line of Na- 


eed, 








open guest-chamber of the mountainside. 


ture, accelerating her slower processes, and ac- 
_-complishing in an instant, by His mere volition, 
~ what by natural causes must have been the work 
of time, but which in the specific cases would 






shave been purely impossible, owing to the en- 
feeblement of nature by disease. Sight, hearing, 
even life itself, come to man through channels 
purely natural; but Nature never yet has made 
bread. She grows the corn, but there her part 
ends, while Science must do the rest, first re- 
ducing the corn to flour, then kneading it into 
dough, and by the burning fires of the oven trans- 
muting the dough to bread. Why does Jesus 
here depart from His usual order, creating what 
neither nature nor science can produce alone, 


but which requires their concurrent forces? Let 


us see. To Jesus these visible, tangible things 
were-but the dead keys His hand touched, as He 
called forth some deeper, farther-off music, some 
spiritual truth that by any other method men 
would be slow to learn. Of what, then, is this 
bread of the desert the emblem? St. John tells 
us that when the miracle occurred “the Pass- 
over was nigh at hand,” and this time-mark helps 
to explain the overcrowding into the desert, for 
probably many df the five thousand were men 
who were now on their way to Jerusalem, and 
who had stayed at Capernaum and the neigh- 
bouring cities for the night. This supposition, 
too, is considerably strengthened by the words 
of the disciples, as they suggest that they should 
go and “lodge” in the neighbouring cities and 
villages, which word implies that they were not 
residents of that locality, but passing strangers. 
And as Jesus cannot now go up to Jerusalem to 
the feast, He gathers the shepherdless thousands 
about Him, and keeps a sort of Passover bate 

at 
such was the thought of the Master, making it 
an anterior sacrament, is evident from the ad- 
dress Jesus gave the following day at Capernaum, 
in which He passes, by a natural transition, from 
the broken bread with which He satisfied their 
physical hunger to Himself as the Bread come 
down from heaven, the “living Bread” as He 


‘ called it, which was His flesh. There is thus a 


Eucharistic meaning in the miracle of the loaves, 
and this northern hill signals in its subtle corre- 
spondence on to Jerusalem, to another hill, where 
‘His body was bruised and broken “ for our ini- 
quities,” and His blood was poured out, a pre- 
cious oblation for sin. And as that blood was 


typified by the wine of the first miracle at Cana, 


so now Jesus completes the prophetic sacrament 
by the miraculous creation of bread from the five 
seminal loaves, bread which He Himself has con- 
secrated to the holier use, as the visible emblem 
of that Body which was given for us, men, wo- 
men, and children alike, even for a redeemed 
humanity. Cana and the desert-place thus draw 
near together, while both look across to Calvary; 
and as the Church keeps now her Eucharistic 
feast, taking from the one the consecrated bread, 
and from the other the consecrated wine, she 
shows forth the Lord’s death “till He come.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
Tue Transfiguration of Christ marks the cul- 


-minating point in the Divine life; the few re- 
maining months are a rapid descent into the Val- 
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ley of Sacrifice and Death. The story is told by ~ 
each of the three Synoptists, with an almost 
equal amount of detail, and all agree as to the 
time when it occurred; for though St. Matthew 
and St. Mark make the interval six days, while 
St. Luke speaks of it as “about eight,” there is 
no real disagreement; St. Luke’s reckoning is 
inclusive. As to the locality, too, they all agree, 
though in a certain indefinite way. St. Matthew 
and St. Mark leave it indeterminate, simply say- 
ing that it was “a high mountain,” while St. 
Luke .calls it “the mountain.”’ Tradition has 
long localised the scene upon Mount Tabor, but 
evidently she has read off her bearings from her 
own fancies, rather than from the facts of the 
narrative. To say nothing of the distance of 
Mount Tabor from Czesarea Philippi—which, 
though a difficulty, is not an insuperable one, 
since it might easily be covered in less than the 
six intervening days—Tabor is but one of the 
group of heights which fringe the Plain of 
Esdraelon, and so one to which the definite ar- 
ticle would not, and could not, be applied. Be- 
sides, Tabor now was crowned by a Roman for- 
tress, and so could scarcely be said to be ‘‘apart”’ 
from the strifes and ways of men, while it stood 
within the borders of Galilee, whereas St. Mark, 
by implication, sets his “high mountain” out- 
side the Galilean bounds (ix. 30). But if Tabor 
fails to meet the requirements of the narrative, 
Mount Hermon answers them exactly, throwing 
its spurs close up to Czsarea Philippi, while its 
snow-crowned peak shone out pure and white 
above the lesser heights of Galilee. 

It is not an unmeaning coincidence that each 
of the Evangelists should introduce his narrative 
with the same temporal word, “after.” That 
word is something more than a connecting-link, 
a bridge thrown over a blank space of days; it 
is rather, when taken in connection with the 
preceding narrative, the key which unlocks the 
whole meaning and mystery of the Transfigura- 
tion. ‘‘ After these sayings,’’ writes St. Luke. 
What sayings? Let us go back a little, and see. 
Jesus had asked His disciples as to the drift of 
popular opinion about Himself, and had drawn 
from Peter the memorable confession—that first 
Apostles’ Creed—‘‘ Thou art the Christ of God.” 
Immediately, however, Jesus leads down their 
minds from these celestial heights to the lowest 
depths of degradation, dishonour, and death, as 
He says, ‘The Son of man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected of the elders, chief priests, 
and scribes, and be killed, and the third day be 
raised up.” Those words shattered their bright 
dream at once. Like some fearful nightmare, 
the foreshadowing of the cross fell upon their 
hearts, filling them with fear, and gloom, and 
striking down hope, and courage, yea, even faith 
itself. It would almost seem as if the disciples 
were unnerved, paralysed by the blow, and as 
if an atrophy had stolen over their hearts and 
lips alike; for the next six days are one void of 
silence, without word or deed, as far as the rec- 
ords show. How shall their lost hope be re- 
called, or courage be revived? How shall they 
be taught that death does not end all—that the 
enigma was true of Himself, as well as of them, 
that He shall find His life by losing it? The 
Transfiguration is the answer. 

Taking with Him Peter, John, and James—the 
three who shall yet be witnesses of His agony— 
Jesus retires to the mountain height, probably 
intending, as our Evangelist indicates, to spend 
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the night in prayer. Keeping the midnight 
watch was nothing new to these disciples; it was 
their frequent experience upon the Galilean lake; 
but now, left to the quiet of their own thoughts, 
and with none of the excitements of the spoil 
about them, they yield to the cravings of nature 
and fall asleep. Awaking, they find their Mas- 
ter still engaged in prayer, all oblivious of earthly 
hours, and as they watch He is transfigured be- 
fore them. The fashion, or appearance, of His 
countenance, as St. Luke tersely puts it, “ be- 
came another,” all suffused with a heavenly 
radiance, while His very garments became lus- 
trous with a whiteness which was beyond the 
fuller’s art and beyond the whiteness of the snow, 
and all iridescent, flashing and sparkling as if 
set with stars. Suddenly, ere their eyes have 
grown accustomed to the new splendours, two 
celestial visitants appear, wearing the glorious 
body of the heavenly life and conversing with 
Jesus. 

Such was the scene upon the ‘“ holy mount,” 
which the Apostles could never forget, and which 
St. Peter recalls with a lingering wonder and de- 
light in the far-off after-years (2 Pet. i. 18). 
Can we push aside the outward draperies, and 
read the Divine thought and purpose that are 
hidden within? We think we may. And— 

1. We see the place and meaning of the 
Transfiguration in the life of Jesus. Hitherto the 
humanity of Jesus had been naturally and per- 
fectly human; for though heavenly signs have, 
as at the Advent and the Baptism, borne witness 
to its super-humanity, these signs have been 
temporary and external, shining or alighting 
upon it from without. Now, however, the sign 
is from within. The brightness of the outer 
flesh is but the outshining of the inner glory. 
And what was that glory but the “ glory of the 
Lord,” a manifestation of the Deity, that fulness 
of the Godhead which dwelt within? The faces 
of other sons of men have shone, as when Moses 
stepped downward from the mount, or as Ste- 
phen looked upwards to the opened heavens; but 
it was the shining of a reflected glory, like the 
sunlight upon the moon. But when the hu- 
manity of Jesus was thus transfigured it was a 
native glory, the inward radiance of the soul 
stealing through, and lighting up, the envelop- 
ing globe of human flesh. It is easy to see why 
this celestial appearance should not be the 
normal manifestation of the Christ; for had it 
been, He would no longer have been the ‘‘ Son 
of man.” Between Himself and the humanity 
He had come to redeem would have been a gulf 
wide and profound, while the Fatherhood of 
God would have been a truth lying back in the 
vistas of the unknown, a truth unfelt; for men 
only reach up to that Fatherhood through the 
Brotherhood of Christ. But if we ask why 


now, just for once, there should be this trans-. 


figuring of the Person of Jesus, the answer is 
not so evident. Godet has a suggestion which 
is as natural as it is beautiful. He represents the 
Transfiguration as the natural issue of a perfect, 
a sinless life, a life in which death should have no 
place, as it would have had no place in the life 
of unfallen man. Innocence, holiness, glory— 
these would have been the successive steps con- 
necting earth with heaven, an ever-upward path, 
across which death would not even have cast a 
shadow. Such would have been the path opened 
to the first Adam, had not Sin intervened, bring- 
ing Death as its wage and penalty. And now, as 
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the Second Adam takes the place of the first, 
moving steadily along the path of obedience 
from which the first Adam swerved, should we 
not naturally look for that life to end in some 
translation or transfiguration, the body of the 
earthly life blossoming into the body of the 
heavenly?and whereelse so appropriately as here, 
upon the “holy mount,’ when the spirits of 
the perfected come forth to meet Him, and the 
chariot of cloud is ready to convey Him to the 
heavens which are so near? It is thus something 
more than conjecture—it is a probability—that 
had the life of Jesus been by itself, detached from . 
mankind in general, the Transfiguration had 
been the mode and the beginning of the glori-. 
fication. The way to the heavens, from which 
He was self-exiled; was open to Him from the 
mount of glory, but He preferred to pass up 
by the mount of passion and of sacrifice. The 
burden of the world’s redemption is upon Him, 
and that eternal purpose leads Him down from 
the Transfiguration glories, and onwards to a 
cross and grave. He chooses to die, with and 
for man, rather than to live and reign without 
man. 

But not only does the “holy mount” throw 
its light on what would have been the path of 
unfallen man, it gives us in prophecy a vision of 
the resurrection life. Compare the picture of 
the transfigured Christ, as drawn by the Synop- 
tists, with the picture, drawn by John himself, 
of the Christ of the Exaltation, and how strik- 
ingly similar they are (Rev. i. 13-17)! In both 
descriptions we have an affluence of metaphor 
and simile, which affluence was itself but the 
stammering of our weak human speech, as it 
seeks to tell the unutterable. In both we have a 
whiteness like the snow, while to portray the 
countenance St. John repeats almost verbatim 
St. Matthew’s words, ‘“ His face did shine as 
the sun.” Evidently the Christ of the Trans- 
figuration and the Christ of the Exaltation are 
one and the same Person; and why do we blame 
Peter for speaking in such random, delirious 
words upon the mount, when John, by the glory 
of that same vision, in Patmos, is stricken to 
the ground as if dead, not able to speak at all? 
When Peter spoke, somewhat incoherently, 
about the “three tabernacles,” it was not, as 
some aver, the random speech of one who was 
but half awake, but of one whose reason was 
dazzled and confused with the blinding glory. 
And so the Transfiguration anticipates the Glori- 
fication, investing the sacred Person with those 
same robes of light and royalty He had laid 
aside for a time, but which He will shortly as- 
sume again—the habiliments of an eternal re- 
enthronement. 

2. Again, the holy mount shows us the place 
of death in the life of man. We read, “ There 
talked with Him two men, which were Moses 
and Elijah;” and as if the Evangelist would 
emphasise the fact that it was no apparition, 
existing only in their heated imagination, he re- 
peats the statement (ver. 35) that they were 
“two men.” Strange gathering—Moses, Elias, 
and Christ!—the Law in the person of Moses, 
the Prophets in the person of Elias, both doing 
homage to the Christ, who was Himself the ful- 
filment of prophecy and law. But what the 
Evangelist seems to note particularly is the hu- 
manness of the two celestials. Though the 
earthly life of each ended in an abrupt, unearthly 
way, the one having a translation, the other a 
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Divine interment (whatever that may mean), 
they have both been residents of the heavenly 

world for centuries. But as they appear to-day 
“in glory,” that is, with the glorified body of 
the heavenly life, outwardly, visibly, their bodies 
are still human. There is nothing about their 
form and build that is grotesque, or even un- 
earthly. They have not even the traditional but 
fictitious wings with which poetry is wont to 
set off the inhabitants of the sky. They are still 
“men,” with bodies resembling, both in size 
and form, the old body of earth. But if the 
appearances of these ‘‘men” reminds us of 
earth, if we wait awhile, we see that their na- 
tures are very unearthly, not unnatural so much 
as supernatural. They glide down through the 
air with the ease of a bird and the swiftness of 


‘light, and when the interview ends, and they 


go their separate ways, these heavenly “ men” 
gather up their robes and vanish, strangely and 
suddenly as they came. And yet they can make 
use of earthly supports, even the grosser forms 
of matter, placing their feet upon the grass as 
naturally as when Moses climbed up Pisgah or 
as Elijah stood in Horeb’s cave. 

And not only do the bodies of these celestials 
retain still the image of the earthly life, but the 
bent of their minds is the same, the set and 
drift of their thoughts following the old direc- 
tions. The earthly lives of Moses and Elias had 
been spent in different lands, in different times; 
five hundred eventful years pushed them far 
apart; but their mission had been one. Both 


_ were prophets of the Highest, the one bring- 


ing God’s law down to the people, the 
other leading a lapsed people back and up to 
God’s law. Yes, and they are prophets still, 
but with a nearer vision now. No longer do 
they gaze through the crimson lenses of the 
sacrificial blood, beholding the Promised One 
afar off. They have read the Divine thought 
and purpose of redemption; they are initiated 
into its mysteries; and now that the cross is 
close at hand, they come.to bring to the world’s 
Saviour their heavenly greetings, and to invest 
‘Him, by anticipation, with robes of glory, soon 
to be His for evermore. 

Such is the apocalypse of the holy mount. 
The veil which hides from our dull eye of sense 
the hereafter was lifted up. The heavens were 
opened to them, no longer far away beyond the 
cold stars, but near them, touching them on 
every side. They saw the saints of other days 


. interesting themselves in earthly events—in one 


event at least, and speaking of that death which 
they mourned and feared, calmly, as a thing 
expected and desired, but calling it by its new 
and softened name, a “departure,” an “ ex- 
odus.” And as they see the past centuries salut- 
ing Him whom they have learned to call the 
Christ, “‘the Son of God,” as the truth of im- 
mortality is borne in upon them, not as a vague 
conception of the mind, but by oral and ocwar 
demonstration, would they not see the shadow of 
the coming death in a different light? would not 
the painful pressure upon their spirits be eased 
Salo if not, indeed, entirely removed? 
and— 


“The Apostles’ heart of rock 
Be nerved against temptation’s shock?” 


Would they not more patiently endure, now that 
they had become apostles of the Invisible, seers 
of the Unseen? 
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But if the glory of the holy mount sets in 
a fairer light the cross and grave of Christ, 
may we not throw from the mirror of our 
thought some of its light upon our lowlier 
graves? What is death, after all, but the transi- 
tion into life? Retaining its earthly accent, we 
call it a “decease” ; but that is true only of 
the corporeal nature, that body of “flesh and 
blood” which cannot inherit the higher kingdom. 
of glory to which we pass. There is no break 
in the continuity of the soul’s existence, not even 
one parenthetic hour. When He who was the 
Resurrection and the Life said, ‘‘ To-day shalt 
thou be with Me in paradise,” that word passed 
on a forgiven soul directly to a state of con- 
scious blessedness. From “the azure deep of 
air’? does the eagle look regretfully upon the 
eyrie of its crag, where it lay in its unfledged. 
weakness? or does it mourn the broken shell 
from which its young life emerged? And why 
should we mourn, or weep with unrestrained. 
tears, when the shell is broken that the freed 
spirit may soar up to the regions of the blessed, 
and range the eternities of God? Paganism 
closed the story of human life with an in- 
terrogation point, and sought to fill up with 
guesses the blank she did not know. Christian- 
ity speaks with clearer voice: hers is “ a sure 
and certain hope,” for He who “hath abolished 
death” hath “ brought life and immortality to: 
light.”” Earth’s exodus is heaven’s genesis, and. 
what we call the end celestials call the beginning. 

And not only does the mount speak of the 
certainties of the after-life, it gives, in a binocu- 
lar vision, the likeness of the resurrection body, 
answering, in part, the standing question, ‘““ How 
are the dead raised up?” The body of the 
heavenly life must have some correspondence 
with, and resemblance to, the body of our 
earthly life. It will, in a sense, grow out of it. 
It will not be something entirely new, but the: 
old refined, spiritualised, the dross and earthli- 
ness all removed, the marks of care, and pain,and 
sin all wiped out. And more, the Transfigura- 
tion mount gives us indubitable proof that 
heaven and earth lie, virtually, close together, 
and that the so-called ‘“ departed” are not en- 
tirely severed from earthly things; they can still 
read the shadows upon earthly dials, and hear 
the strike of earthly hours. They are not so 
absorbed and lost in the new glories as to take 
no note of earthly events; nor are they re- 
strained from visiting, at permitted times, the 
earth they have not wholly left; for as heaven 
was theirs, when on earth, in hope and anticipa- 
tion, so now, in heaven, earth is theirs in thought 
and memory. They have still interests here, 
associations they cannot forget, friends who are: 
still beloved, and harvests of influence they still 
may reap. With the absurdities and follies of 
so-called Spiritualism we have no sort of sym- 
pathy; they are the vagaries of weak minds; 
but even their eccentricities and excesses shall 
not be allowed to rob us of what is a truly 
Christian hope, that they who cared for us on 
earth care for us still, and that they who loved 
and prayed for us below love us none the less, 
and pray for us none the less frequently, now 
that the conflict with them is over, and the eter- 
nal rest begun. And why may not their spirits 
touch ours, influencing our mind and heart, even 
when we are not conscious whence those in- 
fluences come? for are they not, with the angels, 
“ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for 
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the sake of them that shall inherit salvation” ? 
The Mount of Transfiguration does indeed stand 
“apart,” for on its summit the paths of the 
celestials and of the terrestials meet and merge; 
and it is “high” indeed, for it touches heaven. 

3. Again, the holy mount shows us the place 
of death in the life of Jesus. How long the 
vision lasted we cannot tell, but in all probabil- 
ity the interview was but brief. What supreme 
moments they were! and what a rush of tumul- 
tuous thoughts, we may suppose, would fill the 
minds of the two saints, as they stand again on 
the familiar earth! But listen! They speak no 
word to revive the old-time memories; they 
bring no tidings of the heavenly world; they 
do not even ask, as they well might, the thousand 
questions concerning His life and ministry. 
They think, they speak, of one thing only, the 
“decease which He was about to accomplish 
at Jerusalem.” Here, then, we see the drift of 
heavenly minds, and here we learn a truth which 
is wonderfully true, that the death of Jesus, the 
cross of Jesus, was the one central thought of 
heaven, as it is the one central hope of earth. 
But how can it be such if the life of Jesus is 
all we need, and if the death is but an ordinary 
death, an appendix, necessary indeed, but un- 
important? Such is the belief of some, but such 
certainly is not the teaching of this narrative, 
nor of the other Scriptures. Heaven sets the 
cross of Jesus “in the midst,” the one central 
fact of history. He was born that He might die; 
He lived that He might die. All the lines of 
His human life converge upon Calvary, as He 
Himself said, ““ For unto this hour came I into 
the world.” And why is that death so all-im- 
portant, bending towards its cross all the lines 
of Scripture, as it now monopolises the speech 
of these two celestials? Why? There is but one 
answer which is satisfactory, the answer St. 
Peter himself gives: “ His own Self bare our 
sins in His body upon the tree, that we, hav- 
ing died unto sins, might live unto righteous- 
ness” (1 Pet. ii. 24). And so the Mount of 
Transfiguration looks towards the Mount of 
Sacrifice. It lights up Calvary, and lays a wreath 
of glory upon the cross. 

We need not speak again of Peter’s random 
words, as he seeks to detain the celestial visi- 
tants. He would fain prolong what to him is 
a Feast of Tabernacles, and he suggests the 
building of three booths upon the mountain 
slope—‘‘ one for Thee,” putting his Lord first, 
“‘and one for Moses, and one for Elias.” He 
makes no mention of himself or of his com- 
panions. He is content to remain outside, so 
that he may only be near, as it were on the 
fringe of the transfiguring glories. But what 
a strange request! what wandering, delirious 
words, almost enough to make celestials smile! 
Well might the Evangelist excuse Peter’s ran- 
dom words by saying, “‘ Not knowing what he 
said.” But if Peter gets no answer to his re- 
quest, and if he is not permitted to build the 
tabernacles, Heaven spreads over the group its 
canopy of cloud, that Shekinah-cloud whose 
very shadow was brightness; while once again, 
as at the Baptism, a Voice speaks out of the 
cloud, the voice of the Father: ‘This is My 
Son, My Chosen; hear ye Him.” And so the 
mountain pageant fades; for when the cloud has 
passed away Moses and Elias have disappeared, 
“Jesus only” is left with the three disciples. 
Then they retrace their steps down the mountain 
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side, the three carrying in their heart a precious 
memory, the strains of a lingering music, which 
they only put into words when the Son of man 
is risen from the dead; while Jesus turns, not 
reluctantly, from the opened door and the wel- 
come of Heaven, to make an atonement upon 
Calvary, and through the veil of His rent flesh 
to make a way for sinful man even into the. 
Holiest. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


LUKE x. 25-37. 


It would scarcely have accorded with the tra- ~ 


ditions of human nature had the teachers of 
religion looked favourably upon Jesus. Step- 
ping, as He did, within their domain, without 
any human ordination or scholastic authority, 
they naturally resented the intrusion, and when 
the teaching of the new Rabbi so distinctly 
contravened their own interpretation of the law 
their curiosity deepened into jealousy, and cur- 
dled at last into a virulent hate. The ecclesias- 
tical atmosphere was charged with electricity, 
but it only manifested itself at first in the harm- 
less play of summer lightning, the cross-fire of 
half-earnest and half-captious questions; later. 


it was the forked lightning that struck Him. 


down into a grave. 

We have no means of localising, either in point 
of time or place, the incident here recorded by 
our Evangelist, and which, by the way, only 
St. Luke mentions, It stands by itself, bearing 
in its dependent parable of the Good Samaritan 
an exquisite and perfect flower, from whose deep 
cup has dropped the very nectar of the gods. 

It was probably during one of His public dis- 
courses that a “‘ certain lawyer,” or scribe—for 
the two titles are used interchangeably—* stood 
up and tempted Him.” He sought to prove 
Him by questions, as the word means here, hop- 
ing to entrap Jesus amid the vagaries of Rab- 
binical tradition. ‘ Teacher,” said he, hiding his 
sinister motive behind a veil of courtesy and 
apparent candour, ‘‘ what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” Had the question been sincere, 
Jesus would probably have given a direct answer; 
but reading the under-current of his thought, 
which moved transversely to the surface-current 
of his speech, Jesus simply answered his ques- 
tion by asking another: “‘ What is written in 
the law? How readest thou?” With a readi- 
ness which implied a perfect familiarity with the 
Law, he replied, “ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbour as thyself.” Some expositors 
have thought that the Evangelist here gives the 
summary of what was a lengthened conyersa- 
tion, and that Jesus Himself led the mind of 
the lawyer to join together these detached por- 
tions of Scripture—one from Deuteronomy vi. 
5, and the other from Leviticus xix. 18. It is 
true there is a striking resemblance between the 
answer of the lawyer and the answer Jesus Him- 
self gave subsequently to a similar question 
(Mark xii. 30, 31); but there is no necessity for 
us to apologise for the resemblance, as if it 
were improbable and unnatural. The fact is, as 
the narrative of Mark xii. plainly indicates, that 
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these two sentences were held in general consent 
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_ every-day duties. 


~ ond commandment. 


as the epitome of the Law, its first and its sec- 
Even the scribe assents to 
this as an axiomatic truth he has no wish to 
challenge. It will be observed that a fourth 
term is added to the three of the original, pos- 
sibly on account of the Septuagint rendering, 
which translated the Hebrew “heart” by 
“mind.” Godet suggests that since the term 
*‘heart”’ is the most general term, denoting “ in 
Scripture the central focus from which all the 
trays of the moral life go forth,” that it stands 
in apposition to the other three, the one in its 
three particulars. This, which is the most nat- 
ural interpretation, would refer the “ mind” 
the intellectual faculties, the ‘‘ soul” to the emo- 
tional faculties, the sensibilities, and the ‘‘ might” 
to the will which rules all force; while by the 
“heart” is meant the unit, the ‘centred self,” 
into which the others merge, and of which they 
_ form a part. 

Jesus commended him for his answer: “ Thou 

hast answered right: this do, and thou shalt 
live *—words which brushed away completely 
the Hebraic figment of inherited life. That life 
was not something that should be reached by 
processes of loving. The life should precede the 
love, and should give birth to it: the love should 
grow out of the life, its blossoming flower. 
_ Having the tables so turned upon himself, and 
wishing to “justify,” or to put himself right, 
the stranger asks-still another question: “ And 
who is my neighbour?” doubtless hoping to 
cover his retreat in the smoke of a burning ques- 
tion. To our minds, made familiar with the 
thought of humanity, it seems as if a question so 
simple scarcely deserved such an elaborate an- 
swer as Jesus gave to it. But the thought of 
humanity had not yet possessed the world; in- 
deed, it had only just come to earth, to be 
spoken by, and incarnate in, Him who was the 
Son of man. To the Jew the question of the 
lawyer was a most important one. The word 
“neighbour” could be spoken in a breath; but 
unwind that word, and it measures off the whole 
of our earthly life, it covers all our practical, 
It ran through the pages of 
the Law, the ark in which the Golden Rule was 
hidden; or like a silent angel, it flashed its sword 
across ‘life’s forbidden paths. But if the Jew 
could not erase this broad word from the pages 
of the Law, he could narrow and emasculate 
its meaning by an interpretation of his own. 
And this they had done, making this Divine 
word almost of none effect by their tradition. 
To the Jewish mind ‘“ neighbour” was simply 
“Jew” spelt large. The only neighbourhood 
they recognised was the narrow neighbourhood 
of Hebrew speech and Hebrew sympathies. 
The Hebrew mind was isolated as their land, 
and all who could not frame their Shibboleths 
were barbarians, Gentiles, whom they were at 
perfect liberty to spoil, as with anathemas and 
swords they chased them over their Jordans. 
Jesus, however, is on the alert; and how wisely 
He answers! He does not declaim against the 
narrowness of Hebrew thought; He utters no 
denunciatory word against their proud and false 
exclusiveness. He quietly unfolds the word, 
spreading it out into an exquisite parable, that 
all coming times may see how beautiful, how 
Divine the word “ neighbour ”’ is. 


He said, ‘‘A certain man was going down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho; and he fell among 
7 6—Vol. V. 
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robbers, which both stripped him, and beat him, 
and departed, leaving him half dead.’’ The par- 
ables of Jesus, though drawn from real life, had 
no local colouring. They grouped themselves 
around some well-known fact of nature, or some 
general custom of social life; and so their spirit 
was national’ or cosmopolitan, rather than local. 
Here, however, Jesus departs from His usual 
manner, giving to His parable a local habitation. 
It is the road which led steeply down from Je- 
rusalem to Jericho, and which for centuries has 
been so infested with robbers-or bandits as to 
earn for itself the darkly ominous name of “ the 
Bloody Way.” Possibly that name itself is an 
outgrowth from the parable; but whether so or 
not, it is scarcely to be supposed that it had so 
evil a character in the days of Christ. As Jericho 
then was a populous city, and intimately con- 
nected with Jerusalem in its social and business 
life, the road would be much frequented. In- 
deed, the parable indicates as much; for Jesus, 
whose words were never untrue to nature or to 
history, represents His three travellers as all 
journeying singly; while the khan or “inn” 
shows, in its reflection, a constant stream of 
travel. Our anonymous traveller, however, does 
not find it so safe as he had anticipated. At- 
tacked, in one of its dusky ravines, by a band 
of brigands, they strip him of his clothing, with 
whatever the girdle-purse might contain, and 
beating him out of sheer devilry, they leave him 
by the road-side, unable to walk, unable even 
to rise, a living-dying man. 

“And by chance, a certain priest was going 
down that way; and when he saw him he passed 
by on the other side. And in like manner a 
Levite also, when he came to the place and saw 
him, passed by on the other side.” As in 
tableaux vivants, Jesus shows us the two eccle- 
siastics, who come in sight in the happy, coinci- 
dental way that Romance so delights in. They 
had probably just completed their ‘‘ course” of 
Temple service, and were now going down to 
Jericho, which was a favourite residence of the 
priests, for the somewhat long interval their sa- 
cred duties allowed them. They had, therefore, 
no pressure of business upon them; indeed, the 
verb would almost imply that the priest was 
walking leisurely along. But they bring no help 
to the wounded man. Directly they see him, 
instead of being drawn to him by the attractions 
of sympathy, something, either the shock or the 
fright, acts upon them as a centrifugal force, 
and sends them describing an arc of a circle 
around that centre of groans and blood. At 
any rate they “ passed by on the other side,” 
leaving behind them neither deed nor word of 
mercy, but leaving behind them a shadow of - 
themselves which, while time itself lasts, will be 
vivid, cold, and repelling. It is just possible, 
however, that they do not deserve all the un- 
measured censure which the critics and the cen- 
turies have given, and are still likely to give. 
It is very easy for us to condemn their action 
as selfish, heartless! but let us put ourselves in 
their place, alone in the lonely pass, with this 
proof of an imminent danger sprung suddenly 
upon us, and it is possible that we ourselves 
should not have been quite so brave as by our 
safe firesides we imagine ourselves to be. The 
fact is it needed something more than sympathy 
to make them turn aside and befriend the 
wounded man; it needed physical courage, and 


that of the highest kind, and this wanting, sym- 
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pathy itself would not be sufficient. The heart 
might long to help, even when the feet were 
hastening away. A sudden inrush of fear, even 
of vague alarm, will sometimes drive us con- 
trary to the drift of our sympathies, just as our 
feet are lifted and we ourselves carried onwards 
by a surging crowd. 

Whether this be a correct interpretation of 
_ their conduct or not, it certainly harmonises with 
the general attitude of Jesus towards the priest- 
hood. The chief priests were always and bit- 
terly hostile, but we have reasonable grounds 
for supposing that the priests, as a body, looked 
favouringly upon Jesus. The bolts of terrible 
“woes” are hurled against Pharisees and 
scribes, yet Jesus does not condemn the priests 
in a single word; while in that aftermath of the 
Pentecost the Temple courts yielded the richest 
harvests, as ‘‘a great company of the priests 
were obedient to the faith.” | If, then, Jesus 
now holds up the priesthood to execration, set- 
.ting these ecclesiastics in the pillory of His 
parable, that the coming centuries may throw 
sharp words at them, it is certainly an excep- 
tional mood. The sweet silence has curdled into 
acrid speech. But even here Jesus does not 
condemn, except, as it would seem, by implica- 
tion, the conduct of the priest and Levite. They 
come into the parable rather as accessories, and 
Jesus makes use of them as a foil, to throw out 
into bolder relief the central figure, which is the 
Samaritan, and so to emphasise His central 
truth, which is the real answer to the lawyer’s 
question, that “neighbour” is too broad, and 
too human, a word to be cut off and delimited 
by any boundaries of race. 

But in thus casting a mantle of charity around 
our priest and Levite, we must admit that the 
character is sometimes true even down to recent 
days. Ecclesiasticism and religion, alas! are not 
always synonyms. Revolted Israel sins and sac- 
rifices by turns, and seeking to keep the bal- 
ance in equal poise, she puts over against her 
multitude of sins her multitude of sacrifices. 
Religiousness may be at times but a-cloak for 
moral laxity, and to some rite is more than 
right. There are those, alas! to-day, who wear 
the livery of the Temple, to whom religion is 
a routine mechanism of dead things, rather than 
the commerce of living hearts, who oper with 
hireling hand the Temple gates, who chant with 
hireling lips how ‘‘ His mercy endureth for 
ever,” and then step down from their sacred 
Jerusalem, to toss justice and mercy to the 
winds, as they defraud the widow and oppress 
the poor. 

“ But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was: and when he saw him, he 
was moved with compassion, and came to him, 
and bound up his wounds, pouring on them oil 
‘and wine; and he set him on his own beast, 
and brought him to an inn, and took care of 
him.” At first sight it would appear as if Jesus 
had weakened the narrative by a topographical 
inaccuracy, as if He had gone out of His way 
to place a Samaritan on the road to Jericho, 
which was altogether out of the line of Samari- 
tan travel. But it is a deliberate purpose on 
the part of Jesus, and not a lapsus lingue, that 
introduces this Samaritan; for this is the gist 
of the whole parable. The man who had fallen 
among the robbers was doubtless a Jew; for 
had it been otherwise, the fact would have been 
stated. Now there was no question as to 
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whether the word “ neighbour” embraced their 
fellow-countrymen: the question was whether it 
passed beyond their national bounds, opening 
up lines of duty across the outlying world. It 
is therefore almost a necessity that the one who 
teaches-this-lesson should be himself an alien, 
a foreigner, and Jesus chooses the Samaritan as. 
being of a race against which Jewish antipathies. 
were especially strong, but for which He Him- 
self had a special regard and warmest sympathy. 
Though occupying adjacent territory, the Jews 
and the Samaritans practically were far apart, 
antipodal races we might almost call them. Be- 
tween them lay a wide and deep chasm that 
trade even could not bridge, and across which 
the courtesies and sympathies of life never 
passed. ‘‘ The Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans,” said the flippant woman of Samaria, 
as she voiced a jealousy and hatred which were 
as mutual as they were deep. But here, in this. 
ideal Samaritan, is a noble exception. Though 
belonging to a lowly and obscure race, his 
thoughts are high. The ear of his soul has so 
caught. the rhythm of Divine harmonies that 
it does not hear longer the little lisping Shibbo- 
leths of earthly speech; and while the sympathies 
of smaller hearts flow like a stream down in their 
well-defined and accustomed channel, seldom 
knowing any overflow, save in some rare freshet 
of impulse and of feeling, the sympathies of the 
Samaritan moved outward like the currents of 
the wind, sweeping across all chasms and over 
all mountain heights of division, bearing their 
clouds of blessing anywhither as the need re- 
quired. It makes no difference to him that the 
fallen man is of an alien race. He is a man, 
and that is enough; and he is down, and must 
be raised; he is in need, and must be helped. 
The priest and Levite thought first and most of 
themselves, and giving to the man but a brief 
and scared look, they passed on with a quickened 
pace. Not so with the Samaritan; he loses all 
thought of himself, and is perfectly oblivious to 
the danger he himself may be running. Upon 
his great soul he feels the pressure of this 
“must”; it runs along the tightened museles 
of his arm, as he checks his steed. He himself 
comes down, dismounting, that he may help the 
man to rise. He opens his flask and puts his 
wine to the lips, that their groans may cease, 
or that they may be soothed down into inar- 
ticulate speech. The oil he has brought for his 
own food he pours upon the wounds, and when 
the man has: sufficiently recovered he lifts him 
upon his own beast and takes him to the inn. 
Nor is this enough for his great heart, but con- 
tinuing his journey on the morrow, he first ar- 
ranges with his host that the man shall be well 
cared for, giving him two pence, which was 
the two days’ wages of a labouring man, at the 
same time telling him that he must not limit his 
attention to the sum he pays in advance, but 


that if anything more should be needed he would - 


pay the balance on his return. We do not read 
whether it was needed or not, for the Samaritan, 
mounting his steed, passes out of our hearing 
and out of our sight. Not quite out of our hear- 
ing, however, for Heaven has caught his gentle, 
loving words, and hidden them within this par- 
able, that all coming times may listen to their 
music; nor out of our sight either, for his pho- 
tograph was caught in the sunlight of the Mas- 
ter’s speech; and as we turn over the pages of 
Inspiration there is no picture more beautiful 
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the world calls ‘“‘ the Good,” the man who knew 
so much better than his age what humanity and 
_ mercy meant. 
In the new light the lawyer can answer his 
own question now, and he does; for when Jesus 
asks, “Which of these three, thinkest thou, 
---—s proved neighbour unto him that fell among the 
robbers?” he replies, with no hesitation, but with 
é a lingering prejudice that does not care to pro- 
es, nounce the, to him, outlandish name, ‘“ He that 
showed mercy on him.” The lesson is learned, 
the lesson of humanity, for the whole parable is 
—— but an amplification of the Golden Rule, and 
ent Jesus dismisses the subject and the scholar with 
the personal application, which is but a corol- 
; lary of the proposition He has demonstrated, 
‘G “Go thou and do likewise.” Go and do to 
others as you would have them do to you, were 
the circumstances reversed and your places 
changed. Read off your duty, not from your 
own low standpoint merely, but in a binocular 
vision, as you put yourself in his place; so will 
_you find that the line of duty and the line of 
-*+ beauty are one. 

The practical lessons of the parable are easy 
to trace, as they are of universal application. 
The first lesson it teaches is the lesson of hu- 
manity, the neighbourhood and brotherhood of 
man. It is a convenience, and perhaps a neces- 
sity, of human life, that the great mass of hu- 
manity should be broken up into fragments, sec- 
tions, with differing customs, languages, and 
names. It gives to the world the stimulus of 
competition and helpful rivalries. But these dis- 
tinctions are superficial, temporary, and beneath 

this diversity of speech and thought there is the 
deeper unity of soul. We emphasise our dif- 
ferences; we pride ourselves upon them; but 
how little does Heaven make of them! Heaven 
does not even see them. Our national bound- 
aries may climb up over the Alps, but they can- 
not touch the sky. Those skies look down and 
smile on all alike, Divinely impartial in their 
gifts of beauty and of light. And _ how little 
of the provincial, or even national, there was 
about Jesus! Though He kept Himself almost 
_entirely within the borders of the Holy Land, 
‘never going far from His central pivot, which 
‘was Jerusalem, and its cross, yet He belonged 
to the world, as the world belonged to Him. 
' He called Himself the Son of man, at once hu- 
-manity’s flower, and humanity’s Son and Sav- 
iour. And as over the cradle of the Son of man 
the far East and the far West together leaned, 
so around His cross was the meeting-place of 
the races. The three chief languages inscribed 
upon it proclaimed His royalty, while the cross 
itself, on which the Sacrifice for humanity was 

~ to be offered, was itself the gift of humanity 
at large, as Asia provided it, and Europe pre- 
pared it, and Africa, in the person of the Cyre- 
nian, bore it. In the mind of Jesus, as in the 
purpose of God, humanity was not a group of 
fractions, but a unit one and indivisible, made 
of one blood, and by one Blood redeemed. In 
the heart of Jesus there was the “ enthusiasm of 
humanity,” all-absorbing and complete,-and that 
enthusiasm takes possession of us, a new force 
generated in our lives, as we approach in spirit 
the great Ideal Man. 

The second lesson of the parable is the lesson 

; of mercy, the beauty of self-sacrifice. It was be- 
i cause the Samaritan forgot himself that all the 


world has remembered and applauded him. It 
is because of his stoop of self-renouncing love 
that his character is so exalted, his memory so. 
dear, and that his very name, which is a title 
without a name, floats down the ages like a sweet 
song. ‘Go and do thou likewise” is the Mas- 
ter’s word to us. Discipline your heart that you 
may see in man everywhere a brother, whose 
keeper you are. Let fraternity be, not a theory 
only, but a realised fact, and then a factor of 
your life. Train your eye to watch for others’ 
needs, to read another’s woe. Train your soul 
to sympathy, and your hand to helpfulness; for in 
our world there is room enough for both. Be- 
thesda’s porches stretch far as our eye can reach, 
all crowded, too, with the sorrowing, the sick, 
and the sad—thick enough indeed, but not so 
close as that an angel’s foot may not step be- 
tween them, and not so sad but an angel’s voice 
may soothe and cheer. He who lifts another’s 
load, who soothes another’s smart, who brightens 
a life that else would be dark, who puts a music 
within a brother’s soul, though it be only for a 
passing moment, wakes even a sweeter music 
within his own, for he enters on earth into his 
Master’s joy, the joy of a redeeming, self-sacri- 
ficing love. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE TWO SISTERS. 
LUKE x. 38-42. 


At first sight it appears as if our Evangelist 
had departed from the orderly arrangement of 
which he speaks in his prelude, in thus linking 
this domestic scene of Judza with his northern 
Galilean journey, and to the casual glance this 
home-flower does certainly seem an exotic in 
this garden of the Lord. The strangeness, the 
out-of-placeness, however, vanishes entirely upon 
a nearer, closer view. If, as is probable, the 
parable of the Good Samaritan was spoken dur- 
ing that northward journey, its scene lies away in 
Judzea, in the dangerous road that sweeps down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho. Now, this road to 
Jericho lay through the village of Bethany, and 
in the Evangelist’s mind the two places are inti- 
mately connected, as we see (chap. xix. vv. I, 
29); so that the idyll of Bethany would follow 
the parable of the Good Samaritan with a certain 
naturalness, the one recalling the other by the 
simple association of ideas. Then, too, it har- 
monises so thoroughly with its context, as it 
comes between a parable on works and a chapter 
on prayer. In the one, man is the doer, heart 
and hand going out in the beautiful ministries of 
love; in the other, man is the receiver, waiting 
upon God, opening hand and heart for the 
inflow of Divine grace. In one it is Love in 
action that we see; in the other it is Love at 
rest, at rest from activities of her own, in quest 
of further good. This is exactly the picture our 
Evangelist draws of the two sisters, and which 
might have served as a parable had it not been 
so plainly taken from real life. Perhaps, too, 
another consideration influenced the Evangelist, 
and one that is suggested by the studied vague~ 
ness of the narrative. He gives no clue as to 
where the little incident occurred, for the “ cer- 
tain village’? might be equally appropriate in 
Samaria or Judzea; while the two names, Martha 
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and Mary, apart from the corroboration of St. 
John’s Gospel, would not enable us to localise 
the scene. It is evident that St. Luke wished to 
throw around them a sort of incognito, probably 
because they were still living when he wrote, and 
too great publicity might subject them to incon- 
venience, or even to something more. And so 
St. Luke considerately masks the picture, shut- 
ting off the background of locality, while St. 
John, who writes at a later date, when Jerusalem 
has fallen, and who is under no such obligation 
of reserve, fixes the scene precisely; for there can 
be no doubt that the Mary and Martha of his 
Gospel, of Bethany, are the Martha and Mary of 
St. Luke; their very characters, as well as names, 
are identical. 

It was in one of His journeys to the south, 
though we have no means of telling which, that 
“He came to Behany, a small village on the east- 
ern slope of Olivet, and about three-quarters of 
‘an hour from Jerusalem. There are several in- 
dications in the Gospels that this was a favour- 
ite resort of Jesus during His Judean ministry 
(Matt. xxi. 1; John viii. 1); and it is somewhat 
singular that the only nights that we read He 
spent in Jerusalem were the night in the garden 
and the two nights He slept in His grave. He 
preferred the quiet haven of Bethany; and 
though we cannot with absolute certainty recog- 
nise the village home where Jesus had such fre- 
quent welcome,’ yet throwing the side-light of 
John xi. 5 upon the haze, it seems in part to lift; 
for the deep affection Jesus had for the three 
implies a close and ripened intimacy. 

St. John, in his allusions to the family, makes 
Mary prominent, giving precedence to her name, 
as he calls Bethany “the village of Mary and 
her sister Martha” (John xi. 1). St. Luke, how- 
ever, makes Martha the central figure of his pic- 
-ture, while Mary is set back in the shade, or 
rather in the sunshine of that Presence which 
was and is the Light of the world. It was, 
““Martha received Him into her house.” She 
was the recognised head of the family, “the 
lady” in fact, as well as by the implication of 
her name, which was the native equivalent of 
“lady.” It was she who gave the invitation to 
the Master, and on her devolved all the care of 
the entertainment, the preparation of the feast, 
and the reception of the guests; for though the 
change of pronoun in ver. 38 from “they” to 
“Him” would lead us to suppose that the dis- 
ciples had gone another way, and were not with 
Him now, still the ‘ much serving ’”’ would show 
that it was a special occasion, and that others 
had been invited to meet Jesus. 

It is a significant coincidence that St. John, 
speaking (xii. 2) of another supper at Bethany, 
in the house of Simon, states that Martha 
“served,” using the same word that Jesus ad- 
dressed to her in the narrative of St. Luke. Evi- 
dently Martha was a “server.” This was her 
forte, so much so that her services were in requi- 
sition outside her own house. Hers was a culi- 
nary skill, and she delighted with her sleight of 
hand to effect all sorts of transformations, as, 
conjuring with her fire, she called forth the pleas- 
ures and harmonies of taste. In this case, how- 
ever, she overdid it; she went beyond her 
strength. Perhaps her guests outnumbered her 
invitations, or something unforeseen had upset 
her plans, so that some of the viands were be- 
lated. At any rate, she was cumbered, distracted, 
“put about” as our modern colloquialism would 
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have it. Perhaps we might say she was. ‘put 


out” as well, for we can certainly detect a trace 
of irritability both in her manner and in her 
speech. She breaks in suddenly among the 
guests (the aorist participle gives the rustle of 
a quick movement), and in the hearing of them 
all she says to Jesus, ‘‘ Lord, dost Thou not care. 
that my sister did leave me to serve alone? bid 
her therefore that she help me.” Her tone is 
sharp, querulous, and her words send a deep chill 
across the table, as when a sea-fret drifts coldly 
inland. If Mary was in the wrong thus to sit at 
the feet of Jesus, Martha certainly was not in the 
right. There was no occasion to give this pub- 
lic reprimand, this round-hand rebuke. She 
might have come and secretly called her, as she 
did afterwards, on the day of their sorrow, and 
probably Mary would have risen as quickly now 
as then. But Martha is overweighted, ruffled; 
her feelings get the better of her judgment, and 
she speaks, out of the impatience of her heart, 
words she never would have spoken had she 
but known that Inspiration would keep their 
echoes reverberating down all the years of time. 
And besides, her words were somewhat lacking 
in respect to the Master. True, she addresses 
as “Lord;” but having done this, she goes 
off into an interrogative with an implied censure 
in it, and closes with an imperative, which, to 
say the least, was not becoming, while all 
through an undue emphasis is laid upon the 
first personal pronoun, the “me” of her ag- 
grieved self. . 

Turning to the other sister, we find a striking 
contrast, for Mary, as our Evangelist puts it, 
“also sat at the Lord’s feet, and heard His 
word.” This does not imply any forwardness 
on her part, or any desire to make herself. con- 
spicuous; the whole drift of her nature was in 
the opposite direction. Sitting ‘‘at His feet” 
now that they were reclining at the table, meant 
sitting behind Him, alone amid the company, 
and screened from their too curious gaze by Him 
who drew all eyes to Himself. Nor does she 
break through her womanly reserve to take part 
in the conversation; she simply “heard His 
word; ” or “she kept listening,” as the imperfect 
tense denotes. She put herself in the listening 
attitude, content to be in the shadow, outside 
the charmed circle, if she only might hear Him 
speak, whose words fell like a rain of music upon 
her soul. Her sister chided her for this, and the 
large family of modern Marthas—for feminine in- 
stinct is almost entirely on Martha’s side—blame 
her severely, for what they call the selfishness 
of her conduct, seeking her own enjoyment, even 
though others must pay the price of it. But was 
Mary so utterly selfish? and did she sacrifice 
duty to gratify her inclination? Not at all, and 
certainly not to the extent our Marthas would 
have us believe. Mary had assisted in the prep- 
arations and the reception, as the “also” of ver. 
39 shows; while Martha’s own words, “ My sister 
did leave me to serve alone,” themselves imply 
that Mary had shared the labours of the enter- 
tainment before taking her place at the feet of 
Jesus. The probability is that she had completed 
her task, and now that He who spake as never 
man spake before was conversing with the guests, 
she could not forego the privilege of listening 
to the voice she might not hear again. 

It is to Jesus, however, that we must go with 
our rivalry of claims. He is our Court of Equity. 
His estimate of character was never at fault, 
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He looked at the essences of things, the soul of 
things, and not to the outward wrappings of cir- 


 cumstance, and He read that palimpsest of mo- 


tive, the underlying thought, more easily than 
others could read the outward act. And cer- 
tainly Jesus had no apology for selfishness; His 
whole life was one war against it, and against 
sin, which is but selfishness ripened. But how 
does Jesus adjust this sisterly difference? Does 
He dismiss the listener, and send her back to 
an unfinished task? Does He pass on to her 
Martha’s' warm reproof? Not at all; but He 
gently reproves the elder sister. ‘‘ Martha, Mar- 
tha,” He said, as if her mind had wandered, and 
the iteration was necessary to call her to her- 
self, “thou art anxious and troubled about many 
things: but one thing is needful: for Mary hath 
chosen the good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.” 

It is easy to see from this where Jesus thought 
the blame should rest. .It was Martha who had 
taken too much upon herself. Her generous 
heart had gone beyond her strength, and far be- 
yond the need. Wishing to do honour to her 


-Guest, studying to please Him, she had been 


over-lavish in her entertainment, until she had 
become worried—anxious, troubled, as Jesus 
said, the former word referring to the inner dis- 
quiet, the unrest of the soul, and the latter to the 
outward perturbation, the tremor of the nerves, 
and the cloudiness that looked from her eyes. 
The fact was that Martha had misread the tastes 
of her Guest. She thought to please Him by the 
abundance of her provision, the largeness of her 
hospitality; but for these lower pleasures of sense 
and of taste Jesus cared little. He had meat to 


_ eat that others knew not of, and to do the will of 


Him that sent Him was to Jesus more than 
any ambrosia or nectar of the gods. The more 
simple the repast, the more it pleased Him, 
whose thoughts were high in the heavenly places, 
even while His feet and the mortal body He wore 
touched lightly the earth. And so, while Mar- 


-tha’s motive was pure, her judgment was mis- 


taken, and her eager heart tempted her to works 
of supererogation, to an excess of care which 
was anxiety, the fret and fever of the soul. Had 
she been content with a modest service, such as 
would have pleased her Guest, she too might 
have found time to sit at His feet, and to have 
found there an Elim of rest and a Mount of Be- 
atitudes. 

But while Jesus has a kind rebuke for Martha, 
He has only words of commendation for her 
sister, whom she has been so openly and sharply 
upbraiding. ‘“ Mary,” He said, speaking the 
name Martha had not uttered, ‘ hath chosen the 
good part, which shall not be taken away from 
her.” He answers Martha in her own language, 
her native tongue; for in speaking of Mary’s 
choice as the “good part,” it is a culinary 
phrase, the parlance of the kitchen or the table, 
meaning the choice bit. The phrase is in ap- 
position with the one thing which is needful, 
which itself is the antithesis to the ‘ many 
things” of Martha’s care. What the “one 
thing” is of which Jesus speaks we cannot say 
with certainty, and almost numberless have been 
the interpretations given to it. But without go- 
ing into them, can we not find the truest inter- 
pretation in the Lord’s own words? We think 
we may, for in the Sermon on the Mount we have 
an exact parallel to the narrative. He finds peo- 
ple burdened, anxious about the things of this 
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life, wearying themselves with the intermi- 
nable questions, ‘What shall we eat? or 
What shall we drink?” as if life had no 
quest higher and vaster than these. And 
Jesus rebukes this spirit of anxiety, exor- 
cising it by an appeal to the lilies and 
the grass of the field; and summing up His 
condemnation of anxiety, He adds the injunc- 
tion, “Seek ye His kingdom, and these things 
shall be added unto you” (xii. 31). Here, again, 
we have the “ many things” of human care and 
strife contrasted with the ‘‘ one thing” which is 
of supremest moment. First, the kingdom; this 
in the mind of Jesus was the swummum bonum, the 
highest good of man, compared with which the 
“many things” for which men strive and toil 
are but the dust of the balances. And this was 
the choice of Mary. She sought the kingdom 
of God, sitting at the feet of Him who pro- 
claimed it, and who was, though she knew it 
not as yet, Himself the King. Martha too sought 
the kingdom, but her distracted mind showed 
that that was not her only, perhaps not her chief 
quest. Earthly things weighed too heavily upon 
her mind and heart, and through their dust the 
heavenly things became somewhat obscured. 
Mary’s heart was set heavenward. She was the 
listener, eager to know the will of God, that she 
might do it. Martha was so busied with her own 
activities that she could not give her thoughts 
to Christ; Mary ceased from her works, that so 
she might enter into His rest, setting the world 
behind her, that her undivided gaze might be 
upon Him who was truly her Lord. And so 
Jesus loved Martha, yet pitied and chided her, 
while He loved and commended Mary. 

Nor was the “ good part”’ ever taken from her, 
for again and again we find her returning to the 
feet of Jesus. In the day of their great sorrow, 
as soon as she heard that the Master had come 
and called her, she arose quickly, and coming to 
Jesus, though it was the bare, dusty ground, 
she fell at His feet, seeking strength and help 
where she before had sought light and truth. 
And once more: hen the shadow: of the cross 
came vividly near, when Simon gave the feast 
which Martha served, Mary sought those feet 
again, to pour upon them the precious and fra- 
grant nard, the sweet odours of which filled all 
the house, as they have since filled all the. world. 
Yes, Mary did not sit at the feet of Jesus in vain. 
She had learned to know Christ as few of the 
disciples did; for when Jesus said, ‘She has 
done it for My burying,” He intends us to infer 
that Mary feels, stealing over her retiring but 
loving soul, the cold and awful shadow of the 
cross. Her broken alabaster and its poured- 
out spikenard are her unspoken ode to the Re- 
deemer, her pre-dated homage to the Crucified. 

And so we find in Mary the truest type of 
service. Hers was not always the passive atti- 
tude, receiving and never giving, absorbing and 
not diffusing. There was the service before the 
session; her hands had prepared and wrought for 
Christ before she placed herself at His feet, and 
the sacrifice followed, as she brought her costly 
gift, to the astonishment of all the rest, her 
sweet and healing balm for the wounds which 
were soon to follow. 

The life that is all receptive, that has no ac- 
tive ministries of love, no waiting upon Christ 
in the person of His followers, is an unnatural, 
an unhealthy life, a piece of morbid selfishness 
which neither pleases God nor blesses man. 
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‘On the other hand, the life that is always busy, 
that is in a constant swirl of outward duties, fly- 
ing here and there like a stormy petrel over the 
unresting waves, will soon weary or wear itself 
out, or it will grow into an automaton, a mech- 
anism without a soul. Receiving, giving, pray- 
ing, working—these are the alternate chords on 
which the music of our lives should be struck. 
Heavenward, earthward; should be the alternate 
looks—heavenward in our waiting upon God, and 
earthward in our service for man. That life 
shines the most and is seen the farthest which 
reflects most of the heavenly light; and he serves 
Christ the best who now sits humbly and prayer- 
fully at His feet, and then goes forth to be a 
“living echo of His voice,” breaking for Him 
the alabaster of a self-sacrificing love. As one 
has beautifully expressed it, “‘ The effective life 
and the receptive life are one. No sweep of arm 
that does some work for God but harvests also 
some more of the truth of God and sweeps it into 
the treasury of the life.” * 

But if Mary giyes us a type of the truest and 
best service, Martha shows us a kind of service 
which is only too common. She gave to Jesus a 
right loving welcome, and was delighted with the 
privilege of ministering to His wants; but the 
coming of Jesus brought her, not peace, but dis- 
traction—not rest, but worry. Her very service 
ruffled and irritated her, until. mind and heart 
were like the tempestuous lake ere the spell of 
the Divine ‘“ Peace” fell upon it. And all the 
time the Christ was near, who could bear each 
burden, and still all the disquiet of the soul! But 
Martha was all absorbed in the thought of what 
she could do for Him, and she forgot how much 
more He could do for her, giving to her chafed 
Spirit quietness and rest, even amid her toil. The 
Divine Peace was near her, within her home, 
but the hurryings of her restless will and her 
manifold activities effectually excluded that 
peace from her heart. 

And how many who call themselves Christians 
are true Marthas, serving Christ, but feeling the 
yoke to chafe, and the burdeff to weight them! 
perhaps preaching to others the Gospel of rest 
and peace, and themselves knowing little of its 
experience and blessedness—like the camels of 
the desert, which carry their treasures of corn 
and sweet spices to others, and themselves feed 
on the bitter and prickly herbs. Ah, you are too 
much upon your.feet! Cease for awhile from 
your own works, and let God work in you. Wait 
in His présence. Let His words take hold of 
you, and His love enthuse you: so will you find 
rest amid your toil, calmness amid the strife, and 
you will prove that the fret and the fever of life 
will all disappear at the touch of the living 
Christ. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
LOST AND FOUND. 
LUKE xv. 


In this chapter we see how the waves of influ- 
ence, moving outward from their Divine centre, 
touch the outermost fringe of humanity, sending 
the pulsations of new excitements and new hopes 
through classes Religion and Society both had 
banned. ‘“ Now all the publicans and sinners 
were drawing near unto Him, for to hear Him.” 

* Phillips Brooks, 
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It was evidently a movement widespread and 
deep. The hostility of Pharisees and scribes 
would naturally give to these outcasts a certain 
bias in His favour, causing their hearts to lean” 
towards Him, while His words of hope fell upon 
their lives like'the breaking of a new dawn. Nor’ 
did Jesus forbid their approach. Instead of look- 
ing upon it as an intrusion, an impertinence, 
the attraction was mutual. Instead of receiving 
them with a cold and scant courtesy, He wel- 
comed them, receiving them gladly, as the verb 
of the Pharisees’ murmur implies. He even min- 
gled with them in social intercourse, with an ac- 
ceptance, if not an interchange, of hospitality. 
To the Pharasaic mind, however, this was a fla- 
grant lapse, a breach of the proprieties which 
was unpardonable and half criminal, and they 
gave vent to their disapprobation and disgust in 
the loud and scornful murmur, “ This man re- 
ceiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” It is 
from this hard sentence of withering contempt, 
as from a prickly and bitter calyx, we have the 
trifoliate parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost 
Coin, and the Lost Man, the last of which is 
perhaps the crown and flower of all the parables. 
With minor differences, the three parables are 
really one, emphasising, as they reiterate, the one 
truth how Heaven seeks after the lost of earth, 
and how it rejoices when the lost is found. 

The first parable is pastoral: “‘ What man of 
you,” asks Jesus, using the Tu quoque retort, 
“having a hundred sheep, and having lost one™ 
of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until 
he find it?” It is one of those questions which 
only need to be asked to be answered, an inter- 
rogative which is axiomatic and self-evident. Je- 
sus tries to set his detractors in His place, that 
they may think His thoughts, feel His feelings, as 
they look out on the world from His standpoint; 
but since they cannot follow Him to these re- 
demptive heights, He comes down to the lower 
level of their vision. ‘‘ Suppose you have a hun- 
dred sheep, and one of them, getting separated 
from the rest, goes astray, what do you do? 
Dismissing it from your thought, do you leave 
it to its fate, the certain slaughter that awaits it 
from the wild beasts? or do you seek to mini- 
mise your loss, working it out by the rule of 
proportion as you ask, ‘ What is one to ninety- 
nine ?’ then writing off the lost one, not as a 
unit, but as a common fraction? No; such a sup- 
position is ‘incredible and ‘impossible. You 
would go in search of the lost directly. Turning 
your back upon the ninety and nine, and turn- 
ing your thoughts from them too, you would 
leave them in their mountain pasture,* as you 
sought the lost one. Calling it by its name, you 
would climb the terraced hills, and awake the 
echoes of the wadies, until the flinty heart of the 
mountain had felt the sympathy of your sorrow, 
repeating with’ you the lost wanderer’s name. 
And when at last you found it you would not 
chide or punish it; you would not even force 
it to retrace its steps across the weary distance, 
but taking compassion on its weakness, you 
would. lift it upon your shoulders and bear 
it rejoicing home. Then forgetful of your own 
weariness, fatigue and anxiety swallowed up in 
the new-found joy, you would go round to your 
neighbours, to break the good news to them, 
and so all would rejoice together.” 


* The word rendered “* wilderness” meansany land un- 
enclosed. 
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Such is the picture, warm in colour and in- 


stinct with life, Jesus sketches in a few well- 


chosen words. He delicately conceals all refer- 
ence to Himself; but even the chromatic vision 


_of the Pharisees would plainly perceive how 


<omplete was its justification of His own con- 
duct, in mingling thus with the erring and the 
lost; while to us the parable is but.a veil of 
‘words, through which we discern the form and 
features of the “Good Shepherd,” who gave 
even His life for the sheep, seeking that He 
might save that which was lost. 

The second, which is a twin parable, is from 
domestic life. As in the parables of the king- 


dom, Jesus sets beside the man with the mus- 


tard-seed the woman with her leaven, so here 
He makes the same distinction, clothing the 
Truth both in a masculine and a feminine dress. 
He asks again, ‘‘ Or what woman” (He does not 
say “of you,” for if women were present 


“amongst His hearers they would be in the back- 
_ ground) “having ten pieces of silver, if she lose 


one piece, doth not light a lamp, and sweep the 
house, and seek diligently until she find it? And 
when she hath found it, she calleth together her 
friends and neighbours, saying, Rejoice with me, 
for I have found the piece which I had lost.” 
Much objection has been taken td this parable 
for its supposed want of naturalness and reality. 
“Ts it likely,” our objectors say, ‘“‘ that the loss 
of a small coin like a drachma, whose value was 
about sevenpence-halfpenny, could be the occa- 
sion of so much concern, and- that its recovery 
should be enough to call forth the congratula- 
tions of all the village matrons? Surely that is 
not parable, but hyperbole.” But things have a 
teal as well as an intrinsic value, and what to 
others would bé common and cheap, to its pos- 
sessor might be a treasure beyond reckoning, 
with all the added values of association and senti- 
ment. So the ten drachmas of the woman might 
have a history; they might have been a family 
heirloom, moving quietly down the _ gener- 
ations, with whole poems, aye, and even 
tragedies hidden within them. Or we can 
conceive of a poverty so dire and strait that even 
one small coin in the emergent circumstance 
might grow into a value far beyond its intrinsic 


worth. But the parable does not need all these 


suppositions to steady it and keep it from falling 
to the ground. When rightly understood it be- 
comes singularly natural, the truth of truth, if 
such an essence:can be distilled in human speech. 
The probable interpretation is that the ten 
drachmas were the ten coins worn as a frontlet 
by the women of the East.+ This frontlet was 
given by the bridegroom to the bride at the time 
of marriage, and like the ring of Western life, it 
was invested with a kind of sanctity. It must 
be worn on all public occasions, and guarded 
with a jealous, sacred care; for should one of its 
pieces be lost, it would be regarded as an indi- 
cation that the possessor had not only been 
careless, but also that she had been unfaithful 
to her marriage vow. Throwing, then, this light 
of Eastern custom upon the parable, how vivid 
and lifelike it becomes! With what intense 
eagerness would she seek for the missing coin! 
Lighting her lamp—for the house would be but 
dimly lighted with its open door and its small 
unglazed window—how carefully and almost 
tremblingly she would peer along its shelves, 
and sweep out the corners of her few rooms! 
and how great would be her joy as she saw it 
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glistening in the dust! Her whole soul would 
go out after it, as if it were a living, sentient 
thing. She would clasp it in her hand, 
and even press it to her lips; for has 
it not taken a heavy care and sorrow from 
her heart? That one coin rising from the 
dust has been to her like the rising of another 
sun, filling her home with light and her life with 
melody; and what wonder that she hastens to 
communicate her joy, as, standing by her door, 
after the eastern wont, she holds up the missing 
treasure, and calls on her neighbours and friends 
(the substantives are feminine now) to rejoice 
with her. 

The third parable carries the thought still 
higher, forming the crown of the ascending se- 
ries. Not only is there a mathematical progres- 
sion, as the lost fraction increases from one- 
hundreth to one-tenth, and then to one-half of 
the whole, but the intrinsic value of the loss 
rises in a corresponding series. In the first it 
was a lost sheep, a loss which might soon be 
replaced, and which would soon be forgotten; in 
the second it was a lost coin, which, as we have 
seen, meant the loss of what was more valuable 
than gold, even honour and character; while in 
the third it is a lost child. We call it the parable 
of the Prodigal Son; it might with equal propri- 
ety be called the Parable of the Bereaved Father, 
for the whole story crystallises about that name, 
repeating it, in one form or another, no less than 
twelve times. 

““A certain man,” so. begins this parabolic 
“Paternoster,” “had two sons.” Tired of the re- 
straints of home and the surveillance of the 
father’s eye, the younger of them determined to 
see the world for himself, in order, as the sequel 
shows, that he might have a free hand, and give 
loose reins to his passion:. With a cold, imperti- 
nent bluntness, he says to the father, whose death 
he thus anticipates, “ Father, give me the por- 
tion of thy substance that falleth to me,” a com- 
mand whose sharp, imperative tone shows but 
too plainly the proud, masterful spirit of the 
youth. He respects neither age nor law; for 
though the paternal estate could be divided dur- 
ing the father’s life, no son, much less the 
younger, had any right to demand it. The 
father grants the request, dividing “ unto them,” 
as it reads, “ his living; ”’ for the same line which 
marks off the portion of the younger marks out 
too that of the elder son, though he holds his 
portion as yet only in promise. -Not many. days 
after—for having found its wings, the -foolish 
bird is in haste to fly—the youth gathers all to- 
gether, and then takes his journey into a far 
country. The down grades of life are generally 
steep and short, and so one sentence is enough 
to describe this decensus Avermi, down which the 
youth plunges so insanely: “‘ He wasted his sub- 
stance with riotous living,” scattering it, as the 
verb means, throwing it away after low, illicit 
pleasures. “And when he had spent all ”—the 
“all”? he had scrambled for and gathered a short 
while before—‘“ there arose a mighty famine in 
that country; and he began to be in want;” and 
so great were his straits, so remorseless the 
pangs of hunger, that he was glad to attach him- 
self to a citizen of that country as swineherd, 
living out in the fields with his drove, like the 
swineherds of Gadara. But such was the pres- 
sure of the famine that his mere pittance could 
not cope with famine prices, and again and again 
he hungered to have his fill of the carob-pods, 
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which were dealt out statedly and sparingly to 
the swine. But no man gave even these to him; 
he was forgotten as one already dead. 

Such is the picture Jesus draws of the lost 
man, a picture of abject misery and degradation. 
‘When the sheep wandered it strayed unwittingly, 
blindly, getting farther from its fellows and its 
fold even when bleating vainly for them. When 
the drachma was lost it did not lose itself, nor 
had it any consciousness that it had dropped out 
of its proper environment. But in the case of the 
lost man it was altogether different. Here it is a 
wilful perversity, which breaks through the re- 
straints of home, tramples upon its endearments, 
and. throws up a blighted life, scarred and pealed 
amid the husks and swine of a far country. And 
it is this element of perversity, self-will, which 
explains, as indeed it necessitates, another 
marked difference in the parables. When the 
sheep and the drachma were lost there was an 
eager search, as the shepherd followed the wan- 
derer over the mountain gullies, and the woman 
with broom and lamp went after the lost coin. 
But when the youth is lost, flinging himself away, 
the father does not follow him, except in thought, 
and love, and prayer. He sits “still in the 
house,” nursing a bitter grief, and the work on 
the farm goes on just as usual, for the service 
of the younger brother would probably be not 
much missed. And why does not the father sum- 
mon his servants, bidding them go after the lost 
child, bringing him home, if necessary, by force? 
Simply because such a finding would be no find- 
ing. They might indeed carry the wanderer 
home, setting down his feet by the familiar door; 
but of what use is that if his heart is still way- 
ward and his will rebellious? Home would not be 
home to him: and with his heart in the far coun- 
try, he would walk even in his father’s fields and 
in his father’s house as an alien, a foreigner: 
And so all embassies, all messages would be in 
vain; and even a father’s love can do no more 
than wait, patiently and prayerfully, in hopes that 
a better spirit may yet come over him, and that 
some rebound of feeling may bring him home, 
a humbled penitent. The change comes at 
length, and the slow morning dawns. 

When the photographer wishes to develop the 
picture that is hidden in the film of the sensitive 
plate he carries it to a darkened room, and 
bathed in the developing solution the latent im- 
age gradually appears, even to the minutest de- 
tails. It was so here; for when in his extremest 
need, with the pinch of a fearful hunger upon 
him, and the felt darkness of a painful isolation 
surrounding him, there came into the prodigal’s 
soul a sweet picture of the far-away home, the 
home which might still have been his but for 
his wantonness, but which is his now only in 
memory. It is true his first thoughts of that 
home were not very lofty; they only crouched 
with the dogs under the father’s table, or hov- 
ered around the plentiful board of the servants, 
attracted by the ‘“ bread enough and to spare.” 
But such is the natural association of ideas; the 
carob-pods of the swine naturally suggest the 
bread of the servants, while this in turn opens up 
all the chambers of the father’s house, reviving 
its half-faded images of happiness and love, and 
awaking all the sweet memories that sin had sti- 
fled and silenced. That it was so here, the lower 
leading up to the higher thought, is evident from 
the young man’s soliloquy: “I will arise and 
go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, 
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I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight: 
I am no more worthy to be called thy son: make 
me as one of thy hired servants.” The hunger 
for the servants’ bread is all forgotten now, swal- 
lowed up in the hunger of the soul, as it pines 
for the father’s presence and for the father’s 
smile, longing for the lost Eden. The very name 
“father” strikes with a strange music upon his. 
awakened and penitent soul, making him for the 
time half-oblivious to his present wretchedness; 
and as Memory recalls a bright but vanished 


past, Hope peoples the dark sky with a heavenly ~ 


host, who sing a new Advent, the dawn of a 
heavenly day. An Advent? Perhaps it was an 
Easter rather, with a “resurrection from earth 
to things above,” an Easter whose anthem, in 
songs without end, was, “I will arise and go 
ee my father,” that Resurgam of a new and holier 
ife. 

No sooner is the “I will’? spoken than there is 
a reversing of all the wheels. The hands follow’ 
whither the heart has gone; the feet shake off 
the dust of the far country, retracing the steps 
they measured so foolishly and lightly before; 
while the eyes, washed by their bitter tears— 


‘“Not backward are their glances bent, 
But onward to the Father’s house.” 


“And he arose and came to his father.” He 
came to himself first; and having found that bet- 
ter self, he became conscious of the void he had 
not felt before. For the first time he realises 
how much the father is to him, and how 
terrible the bereavement and loss he inflicted 
upon himself when he put between that 
father and himself the desert of an awful dis- 
tance. And as the bright memories of other 
days flash «p within his soul, like the converging 
rays of a borealis, they all turn towards and 
centre in the father. Servants, home, and loaves 
of bread alike speak of him whose very shadow 
is brightness to the self-orphaned child. He 
yearns for the father’s presence with a strange 
and intense yearning; and could that presence be 
his again, even if he were nothing more than a 
servant, with Lut casual interviews, hearing his 
voice but in its commanding tones, he would be 
content and happy. 

And so he comes and seeks the father; will 
the father relent and receive him? Can he over- 
look and forgive the waywardness and wanton- 
ness which have embittered his old age? Can he 
receive him back even as a servant, a child who 
has scorned his authority, slighted his love, and 
squandered his substance in riotous living? Does 
the father say, “ He has made his own bed, and 
he must lie upon it; he has had his portion, even 
to the swept-up crumbs, and there is nothing left 
for him now”? No, for \there is something 
left, a treasure which he might scorn, indeed, 
but which he could not throw away, even a herit- 
age of love. And what a picture the parable 
draws of the love that hopeth and endureth all 
things! ‘ But while he was yet afar off, his 
father saw him, and was moved with compassion. 
and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him.” 
As,the moon in her revolutions lifts up the tides, 
drawing the deep oceans to herself, so do the 
unsounded depths of the father’s heart turn to- 
wards the prodigal whose life has set, dropping 
out of sight behind wildernesses of darkness. 
Thought, prayer, pity, compassion, love flow out 
towards the attraction they can no longer see. 
Nay, it seems as if the father’s vision were trans- 
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Pied, riveted to the spot where the form of his 


erring lad vanished out of sight; for no sooner 
has the youth come within sight of the home 
than the father’s eyes, made telescopic with love, 
discern him, and as if by intuition, recognise 


him, even though his attire be mean and tat- 
tered, and his step has no longer the lightness 
of innocence nor the firmness of integrity. It is, 
it is his child, the erring but now repenting child, 
and the pent-up emotions of the father’s soul 
rush out as in a tumultuous freshet to meet him. 
He even “ran” to meet him, all forgetful of the 
dignity of years, and throwing himself upon his 
neck, he kissed him, not either with the cold kiss 
of courtesy, but with the warm, fervent kiss of 
tone as the intensive prefix of the verb im- 
plies. 

So far this scene of reconciliation has been as 
a dumbshow. The storm of emotion so inter- 
rupted the electric flow of quiet thought and 
speech that no word was spoken in the mutual 
embrace. When, however, the power of speech 
returns the youth is the first to break the si- 
“ Father,” he said, repeating the words of 
his mental resolve when in the far country, ‘I 
have sinned against Heaven, and in thy sight: 
I am no more worthy to be called thy son.” It 
is no longer the sense of physical need, but the 
per sense of guilt, that now presses upon his 
soul. The moral nature, which by the anodynes 


of sin had been thrown into a state of coma, 


_ does 


awakes to a vivid consciousness, and in the new 
awakening, in the broadening light of the new 
dawn, he sees one thing only, and that is his sin, 
a sin which has thrown its blackness over the 
wasted years, which has embittered a father’s 
heart, and which cast its shadow even into 
heaven itself. Nor is it the conviction of sin 
only; there is a full and frank confession of it, 
with no attempt at palliation or excuse. He 
does not seek to gloss it over, but smiting his 
breast with bitter reproaches, he confesses his 
sin with “a humble, lowly, penitent, and obedi- 
ent heart,” hoping for the mercy and forgiveness 
he is conscious he does not deserve. Nor 
he hope in vain. Even_ before the 
confession is completed, the absolution is 
spoken, virtually at least; for without al- 
lowing the youth to finish his sentence, in 
which he offers to renounce his sonship and to 


. accept a menial position, the father calls to the 


servants, ‘“ Bring forth quickly the best robe, 


and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, 


or “the first robe ” 


and shoes on his feet: and bring the fatted calf, 
and kill it, and let us eat and make merry.” In 
this peal of imperatives we detect the rapid beat- 
ing of the father’s heart, the loving, eager haste 
to wipe out all the sad marks that sin has left. 
In the luminous atmosphere of the father’s love 
the youth is no more the prodigal; he is as one 
transfigured; and now that the chrysalis has left 
the mire, and crept up into the sunlight, it must 
have a dress befitting its new summer life, wings 
of gauze, and robes of rainbow hues. The best, 
as it is in the Greek, must 
be brought out for him; a signet-ring, the pledge 
of authority, must be put upon his hand; shoes, 
the badge of freedom, must be found for the 


_ tired and bared feet; while for the merry- -making 


which is extemporised, the domestic festa which 
is the crown of these rejoicings, the fatted calf, 
which was in reserve for some high festival, must 


be killed. And all this is spoken in a breath, 


in a sort of bewilderment, the ecstasy of an ex- 
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cessive joy; and forgetting that the simple com- 
mand is enough for servants, the master must 
needs tell out his joy to them: “ For this my son 
was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is. 
found.” 

If the three parables were all through coinci- 
dent, the Parable of the Prodigal Son should 
close at this point, the curtain dropping over the 
festive scene, where songs, and music, and the 
rhythm of the dance are the outward and weak 
expressions of the father’s joy over the son who. 
comes back from the far country, as one alive 
from the dead. But Jesus has another purpose; 
He must not only plead the cause of the outcast 
and the low, setting open for them the door of 
mercy and of hope; He must also rebuke and 
silence the unreasoning murmur of the Phari- 
sees and scribes—which He does in the picture 
of the Elder Brother. Coming from the field, 
the heir is surprised to find the whole house 
given up to an impromptu feast. He hears the 
sounds of merriment and music, But its strains. 
fall strange and harsh upon his ear. What can 
it mean? Why was he not consulted? Why 
should his father thus take occasion of his ab- 
sence in the fields to invite his friends and neigh- 
bours? The proud spirit chafes under the slight, 
and calling one of the servants, he asks what it 
all means. The answer is not reassuring, for it 
only perplexes and pains him the more: ‘“ Thy 
brother is come; and thy father hath killed the 
fatted calf, because he hath received him safe 
and sound ”’—an answer whch does but deepen 
his displeasure, turning his sullenness to anger. 
“And would not go in.” They may end the 
feast, as they began it, without him. The festive 
joy is something foreign to his nature; it awakes. 
but feelings of repulsion, and all its music is to 
him a grating discord, a ‘‘ Miserere.” 

But let us not be too severe upon the elder 
brother. He was not perfect, by any means, but 
in any appraisement of his character there are 
certain veinings of worth and nobleness that 
must not be omitted. We have already seen 
how, in the division of the father’s goods, when 
he divided unto them his living, while the 
younger took away his portion, and swiftly 
scattered it in riotous living, the elder 
brother took no advantage of the deed of 
gift. He did not dispossess, the father, se- 
curing for himself the paternal estate. He 
put it back into his father’s hands, con- 
tent with the filial relation ‘of dependence 
and obedience. The father’s word was. still 
his law. He was the dutiful son; and when 
he said, “‘ These many years do I serve thee, and 
I never transgressed a commandment of thine,” 
the boast was no exaggeration, but the state- 
ment of a simple truth. Compared with the life 
of the prodigal, the life of the elder brother 
had been consistent, conscientious, and moral. 
Where, then, was his failure, his lack? It 
was just here, in the lack of heart, the 
absence of affection. He bore the name of 


a son, but he carried the heart of a_ ser- 
vant. His nature was servile, rather than 
filial; and while his hands offered a service un- 


remitting and precise, it was the cold service 
of an impassive mechanism. Instead of love 
passing out in living heart-throbs, suffusing all 
the life with its warmth, and clothing it in its 
own iridescent colouring, it was only a metallic 
mainspring called “duty.” The father’s pres- 
ence is not the delight to him; he does not once 


go 


mention that tender name in which the repent- 
ing one finds such a heaven; and when he draws 
the picture of his highest happiness, the feast 
of his earthly Walhalla, “ my friends” are there, 
though the father is excluded. And so between 
the father and the elder brother, with all this 
seeming nearness, there was a distance of re- 
serve, and where the voices of affection and of 
constant communion should have been heard 
there was too often a vacancy of silence. It takes 
a heart to read a heart; and since this was want- 
ing in the elder brother, he could not know the 
heart of the father; he could not understand his 
wild joy. He had no patience with his younger 
brother; and had he received him back at all, 
it would have been with a haughty stiffness, and 
with a lowering in his looks, which should have 
been at once a rebuke for the past and a warning 
for the future. The father looked on his son’s 
repentance; the elder brother did not regard the 
repentance at all; perhaps he had not heard of 
it, or perh@ps he could not understand it; 
it was something that lay out of the plane 
of his consciousness. He saw the sin only, how 
the younger son had devoured his living with 
harlots; and so he was severe, exacting, bitter. 
He would have brought out the sackcloth, but 
nothing more; while as to the music and the 
fatted calf, they would appear to his loveless 
soul as an absurd anachronism. 

But far removed as he is from the father’s 
spirit, he is still his son; and though the father 
rejoices more over the younger than over the 
elder, as was but natural, he loves them both with 
an equal love. He cannot bear that there should 
be any estrangement now; and he even leaves 
the festive throng, and the son he has welcomed 
and robed, and going out, he begs,’ he entreats 
the elder brother to pass in, and to throw him- 
self into the general joy. And when the elder 
son complains that, with all his years of obedi- 
ent, dutiful service, he has never had even a kid, 
much less a fatted calf, on which to feast his 
friends, the father says, lovingly, but chidingly, 
“Son ”—or “ Child,” rather, for it is a term of 
greater endearment than the “son” he had just 
used before—‘ thou art ever with me, and all 
that is mine is thine. But it was meet to.make 
merry and be glad: for this thy brother was dead, 
and is alive again; and was lost, and is found.” 
He plays upon the “ child” as upon a harp, that 
he may drive away the evil spirits of jealousy 
and anger, and that even within the servant-heart 
he may awake some chords, if only the far-off 
echoes of a lost childhood. He reminds him 
how vastly different their two positions are. For 
him there has been no break in their intercourse; 
the father’s house has been his home; he has 
had the free range of all: to the younger that 
home has been nothing but a distant memory, 
with a waste of dreary years between. He has 
been heir and lord of all; and so completely have 
father and son been identified, their separate per- 
sonalities merged the one in the other, that the 
possessive pronouns, the “mine” and_ the 
“thine,” are used interchangeably. The younger 
returns penniless, disinherited by his own mis- 
deed. Nay, he has been as one dead; for what 
was the far country but a vault of slimy things, 
the sepulchre of a dead soul? ‘ And should we 
not make merry and be glad, when thy brother ” 
(it is the antithesis to “thy son” of ver. 30, a 
mutual “ thy”) “comes back to us as one raised 
from the dead?” 
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Whether the father’s pleading prevailed, or not, 
we are not told.- We can but hope it did, and 
that the elder brother, with his asperities all dis- 
solved, and his jealousies removed, did pass 
within to share the general joy, and to embrace 
a lost brother. Then he too would know the 
sweetness of forgiveness, and taught by the err- 
ing but now forgiven one, he too would learn to 
spell out more correctly that deep word “ father,” 
the word he had stammered at, and perhaps mis- 
spelt before, as the fatherhood and the brother- 
hood became to him not ideas merely, but bright 
realities. 

Gathering up now the lessons of the parables, 
they show us (1) the Divine grief over sin. In 
the first two this is the prominent thought, the 
sorrow of the loser. God is represented as los- 
ing that which is of worth to Him, something 
serviceable, and therefore valuable. In the third 
parable the same idea is suggested rather than 
stated; but the thought is carried farther, for® 
now it is more than a loss, it is a bereavement 
the father suffers. The retreating-form of the 
wanderer throws back its shadow across the 
father’s home and heart, a shadow that congeals 
and stays, and that is darker than the shadow of 
Death itself. It is the Divine Grief, whose 
depths we cannot sound, and from whose mys- 
tery we must stand back, not one stone’s cast, 
but many. 

The parables show (2) the sad state of the 
sinner. In the case ofthe Lost Sheep and the 
Lost Coin we see his perfect helplessness to re- 
cover himself, and that he must remain lost, un- 


less One higher than himself undertakes his — 


cause, and “help is laid upon One that is 
mighty.” It is the third parable, however, which 
especially emphasises the downward course of 
sin and the deepening wretchedness of the sinner. 
The flowery path leads on to a valley of desola- 
tion. The way of transgressors is ever a down- 
ward path; and let an evil spirit possess a soul, 
it hurries him directly down the steep place, 
where, unless the flight be checked, a certain de- 
struction awaits him. Sin degrades and isolates. 
Want, sorrow, penury, and pain are but a part 
of its viperous brood, and he who plays with 
sin, calling it freedom, will find his rod blossom 
with bitter fruit, or he will see it grow into a 
serpent with poison in its fangs. 

The parables show (3) God’s willingness and 
eagerness to save. The long and eager search 


after the lost sheep and the lost coin show, . 


though but imperfectly, the supreme efforts God 
makes for man’s salvation. He is not left to 
wander unrebuked and unsought. There is no 
forbidden path along which men insanely rush, 
but some bright angel stands beside it, warning 
back the sinner, it may be with a drawn sword, 
some “terror of the Lord,” or it may be with a 
cross, the sacrifice of an infinite love. Though 
He could send His armies to destroy, He sends 
His messengers to win us back to obedience and 
to love—Conscience, Memory, Reason, the 
Word, the Spirit, and even the well-beloved Son. 
Nor is the great search discontinued, until it 
has proved to be in vain. 

The parables show (4) the eager interest 
Heaven takes in man’s salvation, and the deep 
joy there is among the angeis over his repent- 
ance and recovery. And so the three parables 
close with a “ Jubilate.” The shepherd rejoices 
over his recovered sheep more than over the - 
ninety and nine which went not astray; the 


_ 





_ this is perfectly natural. 


--woman rejoices over the one coin found more 
than over the nine which were not lost. And 
The joy of acquisition 
is more than the joy of possession; and as the 
crest of the waves is thrown up above the mean 
sea-level by the alternate depths of depression, 
so the very sorrow and grief over the loss and 
bereavement, now that the lost is found and the 
_ dead is alive, throw up the emotions beyond their 
mean level, up to the summits of an exuberant 


_ joy. And whether Jesus meant, by the ninety 


and nine just persons who needed no repentance, 
the unfallen intelligences of heaven, or whether, 
cas Godet thinks, He referred to those who under 
the Old Covenant were sincere doers of the Law, 
and who found their righteousness therein 
(Deut. vi. 25), it is still true, and.a truth stamped 
with a Divine “ Verily,” that more than the joy 
of Heaven over these is its joy over the sinner 
that repented, the dead who now was alive, and 
the lost who now was found! 


CHAPTER XXII. 
gHe ETHICS OF THE GOSPEL. 


WHATEVER of truth there may be in the charge 
of “other-worldliness,’ as brought against the 
modern exponents of Christianity, such a charge 
could not even be whispered against its Divine 
Founder. It is just possjblé that the Church had 
been gazing too steadfastly up into heaven, and 
that she had not been studying the science of 

' the “ Humanities” as zealously as she ought, 
and as she has done since; but Jesus did not al- 
low even heavenly things to obliterate or to blur 
the lines of earthly duty. We might have sup- 
posed that coming down from heaven, and fa- 
miliar with its secrets, He would have much to 
say about the New World, its position in space, 
its society and manner of life. But no; Jesus 
says little about the life which is to come; it is 
the life which now is that engrosses His atten- 
tion, and almost monopolises His speech. Life 
‘with Him was not in the future tense; it was 
one living present, real, earnest, but fugitive. 
indeed, that future was but the present projected 
over into eternity. And so Jesus, founding the 
kingdom of God on earth, and summoning all 
men into it, if he did not bring commandments 
written and lithographed, like Moses, yet He did 
lay down principles and rules of conduct, mark- 
ing out, in all departments of human life, the 
straight and white lines of duty, the eternal 
“ought.” It is true that Jesus Himself did not 
originate much in this department of Christian 
ethics, and probably for most of His sayings we 
can find a synonym struck from the pages of 
earlier, and perhaps heathen moralists; but in 
the wide realm of Right there can be no new 
law. Principles may be evolved, interpreted; 
they cannot be created. Right, like Truth, holds 
the “eternal years;” and'through the millen- 
niums before Christ, as through the millenniums 
after, Conscience, that ‘“ ethical intellect” which 
speaks to all men if they will but draw near to 
her Sinai and listen, spoke to some in clear, 
authoritative tones. But if Jesus did no more, 
He gathered up the “broken lights” of earth, 
the intermittent flashes which had played on the 
horizon before, into one steady electric beam, 
which lights up our human life outward to its 
farthest reach, and onward to its farthest goal. 
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In the mind of Jesus conduct was the outward 
and visible expression of some inner invisible 
force. As our earth moves round its elliptic in 
obedience to the subtle attractions of other out- 
lying worlds, so the orbits of human lives, 
whether symmetrical or eccentric, are determined 
mainly by the two forces, Character and Circum- 
stance. Conduct is character in motion; for 
men do what they themselves are, i. e., as far 
as circumstances will allow. And it is just at 
this point the ethical teaching of Jesus begins. 
He recognises the imperium in imperio, that 
hidden world of thought, feeling, sentiment, and 
desire which, itself invisible, is the mould in 
which things visible are cast. And so Jesus, in 
His influence upon men, worked outward from 
within. He sought, not reform, but regenera- 
tion, moulding the life by changing the char- 
acter, for, to use His own figure, how could the 
thorn produce grapes, or the thistle figs? 

And so when Jesus was asked, “‘ What shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life?’’ He gave 
an answer which at first sight seemed to ignore 
the question entirely. He said no word about 
“doing,” but threw the questioner back upon 
“being,” asking what was written in the law: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself” (x. 27). And as Jesus here 
makes Love the condition of eternal life, its sine 
qua non, so. He makes it the one all-embracing 
duty, the fulfilling of the law. If a man love 
God supremely, and his neighbour as himself, 
he cannot do more; for all other commandments 
are included in these, the sub-sections of the 
greater law. Jesus thus sought to create a new 
force, hiding it within the heart, as the main- 
spring of duty, providing for that duty both aim 
and inspiration. We call it a “new” force, and 
such it was practically; for though it was, in a 
way, embedded in their law, it was mainly as a 
dead letter, so much so that when Jesus bade 
His disciples to “ love one another ” He called it 
a “new commandment.” Here, then, we find 
what is at once the rule of conduct and its mo- 
tive. In the new system of ethics, as taught and 
enforced by Jesus, and illustrated by His life, 
the Law of Love was to be supreme. It was to 
be to the moral world what gravitation is to the 
natural, a silent but mighty and all-pervasive 
force, throwing its spell upon the isolated actions 
of the common day, giving impulse and direction 
to the whole current of life, ruling alike the little 
eddies of thought and the wider sweeps of beney- 
olent activities. To Jesus “the soul of improve- 
ment was the improvement of the soul.” He 
laid His hand upon the heart’s innermost shrine, 
building up that unseen temple four-square, like 
the city of the Apocalypse, and lighting up all 
tes windows with the warm, iridescent light of 
ove. 

With this, then, as the foundation-tone, run- 
ning through all the spaces and along all the 
lines of life, the thoughts, desires, words, and 
acts must all harmonise with love; and if they do 
not, if they strike a note that is foreign to its 
key-note, it breaks the harmony at once, throw- 
ing jars and discords into the music. Such a 
breach of the harmonic law would be called a 
mistake, but when it is a breach of Christ’s moral 
law it is more than a mistake, it is a wrong. 

Before passing to the outer life Jesus pauses, 
in this Gospel, to correct certain dissonances of 
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mind and soul, of thought and feeling, which put 
us in a wrong attitude towards our fellows. First 
of all, He forbids us to sit in judgment upon 
others. He says, “‘ Judge not, and ye shall not 
be judged: and condemn not, and ye shall not 
be condemned” (vi. 37). This does not mean 
that we close our eyes with a voluntary blind- 
ness, working our way through life like moles; 
nor does it mean that we keep our opinions in 
a state of flux, not allowing them to crystallise 
into thought, or to harden into the leaden alpha- 
bets of human speech. There is within us all 
a moral sense, a miniature Sinai, and we can no 
more suppress its thunders or sheath its light- 
nings than we can hush the breakers of the shore 
into silence, or suppress the play of the Northern 
' Lights. But in that unconscious judgment we 
pass upon the actions of others, with our con- 
demnation of the wrong, we pass our sentence 
upon the wrong-doer, emia ejecting him 
from the courtesies and sympathies of life, and 
if we allow him to live at all, compelling him to 
live apart, as a moral incurable. And so, with 
our hatred of the sin, we learn to hate the sinner, 
and calling from him both our charities and our 
hopes, we hurl him down into some little Ge- 
henna of our own. But it is exactly this feel- 
ing, this kind of judgment, the Law of Love 
condemns. We may “hate the sin,-and yet the 
sinner love,” keeping him still within the circle 
of our sympathies and our hopes. It is not meet 
that we should be merciless who have ourselves 
experienced so much mercy; nor is it for us to 
hale others off to prison, or ruthlessly to exact 
the uttermost farthing, when we ourselves at the 
very best are erring and unfaithful servants, 
standing so much and so often in need of for- 
giveness. 

But there is another “ judging” that the com- 
mand of Christ condemns, and that is the hasty 
and the false judgments we pass on the motives 
and lives of others. How apt we are to de- 
preciate the worth of others who do not happen 
to belong to our circle! We look so intently for 
their faults and foibles that we become blind to 
their excellences. We forget that there is some 
good in every person, some that we can see if 
we only look, and we may be always sure that 
there is some we cannot see. We should not 
prejudge. We should not form our opinion 
upon an ex parte statement. We should not 
leave the heart too open to the flying germs of 
rumour, and we should discount heavily any 
damaging, disparaging statement. We should 
not allow ourselves to draw too many infer- 
ences, for he who is given to drawing inferences 
draws largely on his imagination. We should 
think slowly in our judgment of others, for he 
who leaps to conclusions generally takes his leap 
in the dark. We should learn to wait for the 
second thoughts, for they are often truer than 
the first. Nor is it wise to use too much “the 
spur of the moment;” it is a sharp weapon, and 
is apt to cut both ways. We should not inter- 
pret others’ motives by our own feelings, nor 
should we “suppose” too much. Above all, we 
should be charitable, judging of others as we 
judge ourselves. Perhaps the beam that is in 
a brother’s eye is but the magnified moté that 
is in our own. It is better to learn the art of 
appreciating than that of depreciating; for 
though the one-is easy, and the other difficult, 
yet he who looks for the good, and exalts the 
good, will make the very wilderness to blossom 
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and be glad; while he who depreciates everything. 
outside his own little self impoverishes life, and 
makes the very garden of the Lord one arid, 

barren desert. : 

Again, Jesus condemns pride, as being a direct 
contravention of His Law of Love. Love re- 
joices in the possessions and gifts of others, nor 
would she care to add to her own if it must be 
at the cost of theirs. Love is an equaliser, level- 
ling up the inequalities the accidents of life have - 
made, and preferring to stand on some lower 
level with her fellows than to sit solitary on some 
lofty and cold Olympus. Pride, on the other 
hand, is a repelling, separating force. Scorning 
those who occupy the lower places, she is con- 
tented only on her Olympian summit, where she 
keeps herself warm with the fires of her self- | 
adulation. The proud heart is the loveless 
heart, one huge inflation; if she carries others at 
all, it is only as a steadying ballast; she will not 
hesitate to throw them over and throw them 
down, as mere dust or sand, if their fall will help 
her to rise. Pride, like the eagle, builds her 
nest on high, bringing forth whole broods of 
loveless, preying passions, hatreds, jealousies, 
and hypocrisies. Pride sees no brotherhood in 
man; humanity to her means no more than so 
many serfs to wait upon her pleasure, or so many 
victims for her sacrifice! And how Jesus loved 
to prick these ‘bubbles of airy nothings, showing 
up these vanities as the very essence of selfish- 
ness! He did not spare His words, even though 
they stung, when ‘‘ He marked how they chose 
out the chief seats” at the friendly supper 
(xiv. 7); and one of His bitter “woes” He 
hurled at the Pharisees just because “ they loved 
the chief seats in the synagogues,” worshipping 
Self, when they pretended to worship God, so 
making the house of God itself an arena for the 
sport and play of their proud ambitions. “ He 
that is least among you all,’ He said, when re- 
buking the disciples’ lust for pre-eminence, “ the 
same is great.” And such is Heaven’s law: hu- 
mility is the cardinal virtue, the “strait” and 
low gate which opens into the very heart of 
the kingdom. Humility is the one and the only 
way of heavenly preferments and eternal pro- 
motions; for in the life to come there will be 
strange contrasts and inversions, as he that ex- 
alted himself is now humbled, and he that hum- 
bled himself is now exalted (xiv. 11). 

Tracing now the lines of duty as they, run 
across the outer life, we find them following the 
same directions. As the golden milestone of the 
Forum marked the centre of the empire, towards 
which its roads converged, and from which all 
distances were measured, so in the Christian 
commonwealth Jesus makes Love the capital, 
the central, controlling power; while at the focal 
point of all the duties He sets up His Golden 
Rule, which gives direction to all the paths of 
human conduct: “ And as ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them likewise ” 
(vi. 31). In this general law we have what we 
might call the ethical compass, for it embraces 
within its circle the “whole duty of man” to- 
wards his fellow; and it only needs an adjusted 
conscience, like the delicately poised needle, and 
the line of the “ ought” can be read off at once, 
even in those uncertain latitudes where no spe- 
cific law is found. Are we in doubt as to what 
course of conduct to pursue, as to the kind of 
treatment we should accord to our fellow? we 
can always find the via recta by a short mental 
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nsposition. We have only to put ourselves 
s place, and to imagine our relative positions 


’ reversed, and from the “would” of our sup- 
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posed desires and hopes we read the “ ought” 


_ of present duty. The Golden Rule is thus a 


practical exposition of the Second Command- 
ment, investing our neighbour with the same 
luminous atmosphere we throw about ourselves, 
the atmosphere of a benevolent, beneficent love. 
But beyond this general law Jesus gives us a 
'prescript as to the treatment of enemies. He 
says, “ Love your enemies, do good to them that 
hate you, bless them that curse you, pray for 
them that despitefully use you. To him that 
smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the 
other: and from him that taketh away thy cloak 
withhold not thy coat also” (vi. 27-29). In con- 
sidering these injunctions we must bear in mind 
that the word “enemy” in its New Testament 
meaning had not the wide and general significa- 
tion it has to-day. It then stood in antithesis 
to the word “neighbour” as in Matt. v. 43; and 
as the word “neighbour” to the Jew included 
those, and those only, who were of the Hebrew 
race and faith, the word “enemy” referred to 
those outside, who were aliens from the com- 
-monwealth of Israel. To the Hebrew mind it 
stood as a synonym for ‘“ Gentile.” In these 
words, then, we find, not a general and universal 
law, but the special instructions as to their course 
of conduct in dealing with the Gentiles, to whom 
‘they would shortly be sent. No matter what 
their treatment, they must bear it with an un- 
complaining patience. Stripped, beaten, they 
-must not resist, much less retaliate; they must 
not allow any vindictive feelings to possess them, 
nor must they take in their own hot hand the 
sword of a “sweet revenge.” Nay, they must 
even bear a good-will towards their enemies, re- 
paying their hate with love, their spite and en- 
mity with prayers, and their curses. with sincerest 
benedictions. 

It will be observed that no mention is made 
of repentance or of restitution: without waiting 
for these, or even expecting them, they must be 
prepared to forgive and prepared to love their 
enemies, even while they are shamefully treating 
‘them. And what else, under the circumstances, 
could they have done? If they appealed to the 
secular power it would simply have been an ap- 
peal to a heathen court, from enemies to ene- 
mies. And as to waiting for repentance, their 
*““enemies’”’ are only treating them as enemies, 
aliens and foreigners, wronging them, it is true, 
but ignorantly, and not through any personal 
malice. They must forgive just for the same 
reason that Jesus forgave His Roman murderers, 
“for they know not what they do.” 

We cannot, therefore, take these injunctions, 
which evidently had a special and temporary ap- 
plication, as the literal rule of conduct towards 
those who are unfriendly or hostile to us. This, 
however, is plain, that even our enemies, whose 
enmity is directly personal rather than sectional 
or racial, are not to be excluded from the Law 
of Love. We must bear them neither hatred nor 
resentment; we must guard our hearts sacredly 
from all malevolent, vindictive feelings. We 
must not be our own avenger, taking vengeance 
upon our adversaries, as we let loose the bark- 
ing Cerberus to track and run them down. All 
such feelings are contrary to the Law of Love, 
and so are contraband, entirely foreign to the 
heart that calls itself Christian. But with all this 
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we are not to meet all sorts of injuries and 
wrongs without protest or resistance. We can- 


not condone a wrong without being accomplices 


in the wrong. To defend our property and life 
is just as much our duty as it was the wisdom 
and the duty of those to whom Jesus spoke to 
offer an uncomplaining cheek to the Gentile 
smiter. Not to do this is to encourage crime, 
and to put a premium upon evil. Nor is it in- 
consistent with a true love to seek to punish, by 
lawful means, the wrong-doer. Justice here is 
the highest type of mercy, and pains and penal- 
ties have a remedial virtue, taming the passions 
which had grown too wild, or straightening the 
conscience that had become warped. 

And so Jesus, speaking of the “ offences,” the 
occasions of stumbling that would come, said, 
“Tf thy brother sin, rebuke him; and if he re- 
pent, forgive him ” (xvii. 3). It is not the patient, 
silent acquiescence now. No, we must rebuke 
the brother who has sinned against us and 
wronged us. And if this is vain, we must tell it 
to the Church, as St. Matthew completes the 
injunction (xviii. 17); and if the offender will not 
hear the Church, he must be cast out, ejected 
from their fellowship, and becoming to their 
thought as a heathen or a publican. The wrong, 
though it is a brother who does it, must not be 
glossed over with the enamel of a euphemism; 
nor must it be hushed up, veiled by a guilty 
silence. It must be brought to the light of day, 
it must be rebuked and punished; nor must it 
be forgiven until it is repented of. Let there be, 
however, a genuine repentance, and there must 
be on our part the prompt and complete for- 
giveness of the wrong. We must set it back 
out of our sight, amongst the forgotten things. 
And if the wrong be repeated, if the repentance 
be repeated, the forgiveness must be repeated 
too, not only for seven times seven offences, but 
for seventy times seven. Nor is it left to our 
option whether we forgive or no; it is a duty, 
absolute and imperative; we must forgive, as we 
ourselves hope to be forgiven. 

Again, Jesus treats of the true use of wealth. 
He Himself assumed a voluntary poverty. Silver 
and gold had He none; indeed, the only coin that 
we read He handled was the borrowed Roman 
penny, with Czesar’s inscription upon it. But 
while Jesus Himself preferred poverty, choosing 
to live on the outflowing charities of those who 
felt it both a privilege and an honour to min- 
ister to Him of their substance, yet He did not 
condemn wealth. -It was not a wrong per se. 
In the Old Testament it had been regarded as a 
sign of Heaven’s special favour, and amongst 
the rich Jesus Himself found some of His warm- 
est, truest friends—friends who came nobly to 
the front when some who had made louder pro- 
fessions had ignominiously fled. Nor did Jesus 
require the renunciation of wealth as the condi- 
tion of discipleship. He did not advocate that 
fictitious égalité of the Commune. He sought 
rather to level up than to level down. It is true 
He did say to the ruler, “ Sell all that thou hast, 
and distribute unto the poor;” but this was an 
exceptional case,* and probably it was put before 
him as a test command, like the command to 
Abraham that he should sacrifice his son—which 
was not intended to be carried out literally, but 
only as far as the intention, the will. There was 
no such demand made from Nicodemus, and 


* This demand was made from the Apostles (xii. 33), but 
not from others beyond the Apostolic circle. 
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when Zacchzus testified that it had been his 
practice (the present tense would indicate a 
retrospective rather than a prospective rule) to 
give one-half of his income to the poor, Jesus 
does not find fault with his division, and demand 
the other half; He commends him, and passes 
him up, right over the excommunication of the 
rabbis, among the true sons of Abraham. Jesus 
did not pose as an assessor; He left men to. divide 
their own inheritance. It was enough for Him 
if He could put within the soul this new force, 
the ‘“ moral dynamic” of love to God-and man; 
then the outward relations would shape them- 
selves, regulated as by some automatic action. 

But with all this, Jesus recognised the peculiar 
temptations and dangers of wealth. He saw how 
riches tend to engross and monopolise the 
thought, diverting it from higher things, and so 
He classed riches with cares, pleasures, which 
choke the Word of life, and make it unfruitful. 
He saw how wealth tended to selfishness; that it 
acted as an astringent, closing up the valves 
of the heart, and thus shutting down the out- 
flow of its sympathies. And so Jesus, whenever 
‘He spoke of wealth, spoke in words of warning: 
“How hardly -shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God!” He said, when He 
saw how the rich ruler set wealth before faith 
and hope. And singularly enough, the only 
times Jesus, in His parables, lifts up the curtain 
of doom it is to tell of “ certain rich’ men—the 
one, whose soul swung selfishly between his ban- 
quets and his barns, and who, alas! had laid up 
no treasures in heaven; and the other, who ex- 
changed his purple and fine linen for the folds 
of enveloping flames, and the sumptuous fare of 
earth for eternal want, the eternal hunger and 
thirst of the after-retribution! 

What, then, is the true use of wealth? and 
how may we so hold it that it shall prove a 
blessing, and not a bane? In the first place, we 
must hold it in our hand, and not lay it up in 
the heart. We must possess it; it must not 
possess us. We may give our thought, moder- 
ately, to it, but our affections must not be al- 
lowed to centre upon it. We read that the 
Pharisees “ were lovers of money” (xvi. 14), and 
that argentic passion was the root of all their 
evils. The love of money, like an opiate, little 
by little, steals over the whole frame, deadening 
the sensibility, perverting the judgment, and 
weakening the will, producing a kind of intoxica- 
tion, in which the better reason is lost, and the 
confused speech can only articulate, with Shy- 
lock, ‘““ My ducats, my ducats!” The true way 
of holding wealth is to hold it in trust, recog- 
nising God’s ownership and our stewardship. 
Bank it up, give it no outlet, and your wealth 
becomes a stagnant pool, breeding malaria and 
burning fevers; but open the channel, give it an 
outlet, and it will bring life and music to a thou- 
sand lower vales, increasing the happiness of 
others, and increasing your own the more. And 
so Jesus strikes in with His frequent imperative, 
“ Give ”—* Give, and it shall be given unto you; 
good measure, pressed down, shaken together, 
running over, shall they give into your bosom” 
(vi. 38). And this is the true use of wealth, its 
consecration to the needs of humanity. And 
may we not say that here is its truest pleasure? 
He who has learned the art of generous giving, 
who makes his life one large-hearted benevo- 
lence, living for others and not for himself, has 
acquired an art that is beautiful and Divine, an 
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art that turns the deserts into gardens of the 
Lord and that peoples the sky overhead with 
unseen singing Ariels. Giving and living are 
heavenly synonyms, and he who giveth most 
liveth best. — 

But not from the words of Jesus alone do we 
read off the lines of our duty. He is in His own 
Person a Polar Star, to whom all the meridians. 
of our round life turn, and from whom they 
emanate. His life is thus our law, His example 
our pattern. Do we wish to learn what are the 
duties of children to their parents? the thirty 
silent years of Nazareth speak in answer. They 
show us how the Boy Jesus is in subjection to 
His parents, giving to them a perfect obedience, 
a perfect trust,.and a perfect love. They show 
us the Divine Youth, still shut in within that 
narrow circle, ministering to that circle, by hard 
manual toil becoming the stay of that fatherless. 
home. Do we wish to learn our duties to the 
State? See how Jesus walked in a land across. 
which the Roman eagle had cast its shadow! He 
did not preach a crusade against the barbarian 
invaders. He recognised in their presence and 
power the ordination of God—that they had been 
sent to chastise a lapsed Israel. And so Jesus 
spoke no word of denunciation, no fiery word, 
which might have proved the spark of a revolu- 
tion. He took Himself away from the multi- 
tudes when they would by force make Him 
King. He spoke in respectful terms of the 
powers that were; He even justified the payment 
of tribute to Cesar, acknowledging his lordship, 
while at the same time He spoke of the higher 
tribute to the great Over-Lord, even God. 
When upon His trial for life or death, before a 
Roman tribunal, He even stayed to apologise for 
Pilate’s weakness, casting the heavier sin back 
on the hierarchy that had bought Him and de- 
livered Him up; while upon the cross, amid its 
untold agonies, though His lips were glued by 
a fearful thirst, He opened them to breathe a last 
prayer for His Roman executioners: ‘“‘ Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 

But was Jesus, then, an alien from His kins- 
men according to the flesh? Was: patriotism to 
Him an unknown force? Did He know nothing 
of love of courftry, that inspiration which has 
turned common men into heroes and martyrs, 
that love which oceans cannot quench, nor dis- 
tance weaken, which throws an auroral bright- 
ness around the most sterile shores, and which 
makes the emigrant sick with a strange “ Heim- 
weh?” Did the Son of man, the ideal Man, 
know nothing at all of this? He did know it, 
and know it well. He identified Himself thor- 
oughly with His people; He placed Himself 
under the law, observing its rites and-ceremonies. 
After the Childhood-exile in Egypt, He scarcely 
passed out of the sacred bounds; no storms of 
rough persecution could dislodge the heavenly 
Dove, or send Him wheeling off from His native 
hills. And if He did not preach rebellion, He 
did preach that righteousness which gives to a 
nation its truest wealth and widest liberty. He 
did denounce the Pharisaic shams, the hollow 
hypocrisies, which had eaten away the nation’s 
heart and strength. And how He loved Jerusa- 
lem, forgetting His own triumph in the vision of 
her humiliation, and weeping for the desolations 
which were coming sure and fast! This, the 
Holy City; was the centre to which He ever re- 
turned, and to which He gave His last bequest 
—His cross and His grave. Nay, when the cross 





_is taken down, and the grave is vacant, He lin- 


gers to give His Apostles their commission; and 


when He bids them, “Go ye out into all the 
world,” He adds, “beginning at Jerusalem.” 
The Son of man is the Son of David still, and 
within His deep love for humanity at large was 
a peculiar love for His ‘ own,” as the ark itself 
was enshrined within the Holy of Holies. 

And so we might traverse the whole ethical 
domain, and we should find no duty which is not 
enforced or suggested by the words or the life 
of the great Teacher. As Dr. Dorner says, 
“There is only one morality; the original of it 
is in God; the copy of it is in the Man of God.” 
Happy is he who see this Polar Star, whose 
light shines clear and calm above the rush of 
human years and the ebbs and flows of human 
life! Happier still is he who shapes his course 
by it, who reads off all his bearings from its 
light! He who builds his life after the Divine 
model, reading the Christ-life into his own, will 
-build up another city of God on earth, four- 
-square and compact together, a city of peace, 
because a city of righteousness and a city of love. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE GOSPEL. 


CotFt, in his parable to the thanes and nobles 
of the North Humber country, likened the pres- 
ent life of man to the flight of a sparrow through 
one of their lighted halls, coming out of the 
_ night, and then disappearing in the dark winter 
whence it came; and he asked for Christianity a 
candid hearing, if perhaps she might tell the se- 
crets of the beyond. And so indeed she does, 
lighting up the “dark winter” with a bright, 
though a partial apocalypse. It is not our pur- 
pose to enter into a general discussion of the 
subject; our task is simply to arrest the beams 
of inspired light hiding within this Gospel, and 
by a sort of spectrum analysis to read from them 
what they are permitted to reveal. And— 

1. The Gospel teaches that the grave is not 
the end-of life. It may seem as if we were stat- 
ing but a truism in saying this: yet if a truism, 
it perhaps has not been allowed its due place 
in our thought, and its restatement may not be 
altogether a superfluous word. We cannot study 
the life of Jesus without noticing that His views 
of earth were not the views of men in general. 
To them this world was everything; to possess 
it, even in some infinitesimal quantity, was their 
supreme ambition; and though in their better, 
clearer moments they caught glimpses of worlds 
other than their'own, yet to their distant vision 
they were as the twinkling stars of the azure, far 
off and cold, soon losing themselves in the haze 
of unreality, or setting in the shadows of the im- 
posing earth. To Jesus earth was but a fragment 
of a vaster whole, a fragment whose substances 
were but the shadows of higher, heavenlier reali- 
ties. Nor were these outlying spaces to His 
mind voids of silence, a “ dark inane,” without 
life or thought; they were peopled with intelli- 
gences whose personalities were as distinctly 
marked as is this human “Ego,” and whose 
movements, unweighted by the gyves of flesh, 
seemed subtle and swift as thought itself. With 
one of these worlds Jesus was perfectly familiar. 
With heaven, which was the abode of His Father, 
and immeasurable hosts of angels, He was in 
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close and constant correspondence, and the fre- 
quent prayer, the frequent upward looks tell us 
how near and how intensely real the heavenly 
places were to Him. But in the mind of Jesus 
this empyrean of happiness and light had its an- 
tipodes of woe and darkness, a penal realm of 
fearful shadow, and which, borrowing the lan- 
guage of the city, He called the Gehenna of burn- 
ing. Such were the two invisible realms, lying 
away from earth, yet closely touching it from 
opposite directions, and to one or other of which 
all the paths of human life turned, to find their 
goal and their self-chosen destiny. 

And not only so, but the transition from the 
Seen to the Unseen was not to Jesus the abrupt 
and total change that it seems to man. To us 
the dividing-line is both dark and broad. It 
seems to us a transmigration to some new and 
strange world, where we must begin life de novo. 
To Jesus the line was narrow, like one of the 
imaginary meridians of earth, the ‘“ here’’ shad- 
ing off into the “ hereafter,” while both were but 
the hemispheres of one round life. And so Jesus 
did not often speak of ‘ death;” that was too 
human a word. He preferred the softer names 
of “sleep” or “ exodus,” thus making death the 
quickener of life, or likening it to a triumphal 
march from bondage to liberty. Nor was “ the 
Valley of the Shadow” to Jesus a strange, un- 
familiar place. He knew all its secrets, all its 
windings. It was His own territory, where His 
will was supreme. Again and again He throws 
a commanding voice across the valley, a voice 
which goes reverberating among the heights be- 
yond, and instantly the departed spirit retraces 
its steps, to animate again the cold clay it had 
forsaken.. “‘ He is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living,’ said Jesus, as He claimed for 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob an existence alto- 
gether apart from the crumbling dust of Hebron; 
and as we see Moses and Elias coming to the 
Mount of Transfiguration, we see that the de- 
parted have not so far departed as to take no in- 
terest in earthly things, and as not to hear the 
strike of earthly hours. And how clearly this is 
seen in the resurrection life of Jesus, with which 
this Gospel closes! Death and the Grave have 
done their worst to Him, but how little is that 
worst! how insignificant the blank it makes in 
the Divine Life! The few hours in the grave 
were but a semibreve rest in the music of that 
Life; the Easter morning struck a fresh bar, and 
the music went on, in the higher spaces, it is 
true, but in the same key and in the same sweet 
strain. And just so is it with all human life; 
“the grave is not our goal.” Conditions and 
circumstances will of necessity change, as the 
mortal puts on immortality, but the life itself 
will be one and the same life, here amid things 
visible and temporal, and there amid the invisible 
and eternal. 

2. The Gospel shows in what respects the con- 
ditions of the after-life will be changed. In 
chapter xx. 27 we read how that the Sadducees 
came to Jesus, tempting Him. They were the 
cold materialists of the age, denying the exist- 
ence of spirits, and so denying the resurrection. 
They put before Him an extreme, though not 
impossible case, of a woman who had been the 
wife, successively, of seven brethren; and they 
ask, with the ripple of an inward laugh in their 
question, ‘In the resurrection therefore whose 
wife of them shall she be?” Jesus answered, 
“The sons of this world marry, and are given in 
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marriage: but they that are accounted worthy 
to attain to that world, and the resurrection from 
the dead, neither marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage: for neither can they die any more: for they 
are equal unto the angels; and are sons of God, 
being sons of the resurrection.” It will be ob- 
served how Jesus plays with the word around 
which the Sadducean mind revolves. To them 
marriage was a key-word which locked up the 
gates of an after-life, and threw back the resur- 
rection among the impossibilities and absurdi- 
ties. But Jesus takes up their key-word, and 
turning it round and round in His speech, He 
makes it unlock and open the inner soul of these 
men, showing how, in spite of their intellectual- 
ity, the drift of their thoughts was but low and 
sensual, At the same time Jesus shows that their 
test-word is altogether mundane. It is made for 
earth alone; for having a nature of flesh and 
blood, it cannot enter into the higher kingdom of 
glory. Marriage has its place in the life whose 
termini are birth and death. It exists mainly for 
the perpetuation and increase of the human race. 
It has thus to do with the lower nature of man, 
the physical, the earthly; but in the world to 
come birth, marriage, death will be outdated, ob- 
solete terms. Man then will be “ equal unto the 
angels,” the coarser nature which fitted him for 
earth being shaken off and left behind, amongst 
other mortalities. 

And exactly the same truth is taught by the 
three posthumous appearances recorded in this 
Gospel. When they appeared upon the Mount 
of Transfiguration, Moses and Elias had been 
residents of the other world, the one for nine, 
the other for fourteen centuries. But while pos- 
sessing the form, and perhaps the features of the 
old body of earth, the glorious body they wear 
now is under conditions and laws altogether dif- 
ferent. How easy and aérial are its movements! 
Though it possesses no wings, it has the light- 
ness and buoyancy of a bird, moving through 
space swiftly and silently as the light pulses 
through the ether. Or take the body of Christ’s 
resurrection life. It has not yet become the glo- 
tified body of the heavenly life; it is in its tran- 
sition state, between the two; yet how changed 
it is! Lifted above the needs and laws of our 
earth-bound nature, the risen Christ no longer 
lives among His own; He dwells apart, where 
we cannot tell. When He does appear He comes 
in upon them suddenly, giving no warning of 
His approach; and then, after the bright though 
brief apocalypse, He vanishes as mysteriously as 
He came, passing at the last on the clouds to 
heaven. There is thus some correspondence be- 
tween the body of the old and that of the new 
life, though how far the resemblance extends 
we cannot tell; we can only fail back upon the 
Apostle’s words, which to our human ear sound 
like a paradox, but which give us our only solu- 
tion of the enigma, “It is raised a spiritual 
body ” (1 Cor. xv. 44). It is no longer the “ nat- 
ural body,” but a supernatural one, with a spir- 
itual instead of a material form, and under spir- 
itual laws. 

But taking the Apostle’s words as our base- 
line, and measuring from them, we may throw 
our lines of sight across the hereafter, reading at 
least as much as this, that whatever may be the 
pleasures or the pains of the after-life, they will 
be of a spiritual, and not of a physical, kind. Itis 
just here that our vision sometimes gets blurred 
and indistinct, as all the descriptions of that after- 
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life, even in Scripture, are given in earthly fig- 
ures. And so we have built up before us a mate- — 
rial heaven, with jasper walls, and gates of pearl, 
and gardens of perennial fruits, with crowns and 
other palace delights. But it is evident that these — 
are but the earthly shadows of the heavenly real- 
ities, the darkened glasses of our earthly speech, 
which help our dull vision to gaze upon glories 
which the eye of our mortality hath not seen, 
and which its heart cannot conceive, except 
dimly, as a few “broken lights” pass through 
the dark lenses of these earthly figures. What 
new senses may be created we do not know, but 
if the body of the after-life is “a spiritual body,” 
then its whole environment must be changed. 
Material substances can no longer affect it, either 
to cause pleasure or pain; and though we may 
not yet tell in what the delights of the one state, 
or the pains of the other will consist, we do 
know that they must be something other than 
literal palms and crowns, and other than mate- 
rial fires.” These figures are but the stammer- 
ings of our earthly speech, as it tries to tell the 
unutterable. 

3. Our Gospel teaches that character deter- 
mines destiny. ‘‘ A man’s life,” said Jesus, when 
rebuking covetousness (xii. 15), ‘ consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth.” These are not life’s noblest aim, nor 
its truest wealth. They are but the accidents of 
life, the particles of floating dust, caught up by 
the stream; they will be left behind soon as 
the sediment, if not before, when they reach the 
barrier of the grave. A man’s possessions do 
not constitute the true life, they do not make the 
real self, the man. Here it is not what a man 
has, but what a man is. And a man is just what 
his heart makes him. The outer life is but the 
blossoming of the inner soul, and what we call 
character, in its objective meaning, is but the 
subtle and silent influence, the odour, as we 
might call it, fragrant or otherwise, which the 
soul unconsciously throws out. And even in this 
world character is more than circumstance, for. 
it gives aim and direction to the whole life. Men 
do not always reach their goal in earthly things, 
but in the moral world each man goes to his 
“own place,” the place he himself has chosen 
and sought; he is the arbiter of his own des- 
tiny. 

And what we find to be a law of earth is the 
law of the kingdom of heaven, as Jesus was con- 
stantly affirming. The future life would simply be 
the present life, with eternity as its coefficient. 
Destiny itself would be but the harvest of earthly 
deeds, the hereafter being only the after-here. 
Jesus shows us how while on earth we may lay 
up “treasures in the heavens,” making for our- 
selves “ purses which wax not old,” and thus be- 
coming “rich toward God.” He draws a vivid 
picture of “a certain rich man,” whose one esti- 
mate of life was ‘the abundance of the things 
which he possessed,” the size and affluence of 
his barns, and whose soul was required of him 


just when he was congratulating it on the years 


of guaranteed plenty, bidding it, “ Take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry ” (xii. 16-22). He 
does not here trace for us the destiny of such a 
soul—He does this in another parable—but He 
pictures it as suddenly torn away, and eternally 
separated, from all it had possessed before, leay- 
ing it, perhaps, to be squandered thriftlessly, or 


consumed by the fires of lust; while, Starved and 


shrivelled, the pauper soul is driven out from its 
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- seatthly stewardship, to find, alas! no welcome 
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eternal tabernacles.” In the appraise- 
wise and happy, but to Heaven he is the “ foolish 
committing the great, the eternal folly. 
The same lesson is taught in the parables of 
the Housebuilders (vi. 47) and of the Talents 
(xix. 12). Jn each there comes the inevitable 
test, the down-rush of the flood and the reckon- 
ing of the lord, a test which leaves the obedient 


_ secure and happy, the faithful promoted to hon- 


our and rewards, passed up among the kings; 


but the disobedient, if not entombed in the ruins 
of their false hopes, yet all shelterless from the 


pitiless storm, and the unfaithful and slothful ser- 


vant stripped of even the little he had, passed 
downwards into dishonour and shame. 

In another parable, that of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus (xvi. 19-31), we have a light thrown 
upon our subject which is at once vivid and lurid. 
In a few graphic words He draws for us the 
picture of strange contrasts. The one is rich, 
dwelling in a palatial residence, whose imposing 
gateway looked down upon the vulgar crowd; 
clothed in garments of Tyrian purple and of 
Egyptian byssus, which only great wealth could 
purchase, and faring sumptuously every day. So, 
with perpetual banquets, the rich man lived his 
selfish, sensual life. With thought all centred 
upon himself, and that his lowest self, he has no 
thoughts or sympathies to spare for the outlying 
world. They do not even travel so far as to 


the poor beggar who is cast daily at his gate, 


in hopes that some of the shaken-out crumbs of 
the banquet may fall within his reach. Such is 


the contrast—the extreme of wealth, and the ex- 


\ 


treme of poverty; the one with troops of friends, 
the other friendless—for the verb shows that the 
hands which laid him down by the rich man’s 
gate were not the gentle hands of affection, but 
the rough hands of duty or of a cold charity; 
the one clothed in splendid attire, the other not 
possessing enough even to cover his sores; the 
one gorged to repletion, the other shrunken and 
starved; the one the anonymous Epicurean, the 
other possessing a name indeed, but nought be- 
side, but a name that had a Divinity hidden 
within it,* and which was an index to the soul 
that bore it. Such were the two characters Je- 
sus portrayed; and then, lifting up the veil of 
shadows, He shows how the marked contrast 
reappears in the after-life, but with a strange in- 
verting. Now the poor man is blessed, the rich 
in distress; the one is enfolded in Abraham’s 
bosom, the other enveloped in flames; the one 
has all the delights of Paradise, the other begs 
for just a drop of water with which to cool the 
parched tongue. 

It may be said that this is simply parable, set 
forth in language which must not be taken lit- 
erally.. So it is; but the parables of Jesus were 
not merely word-pictures; they held in solution 


. essential truth. And when we have eliminated 


all this figurative colouring there is still left this 
residuary, elementary truth, that character deter- 
mines destiny: that we cast into our future the 
shadow of our present selves; that the good will 
be blessed, and the evil unblessed, which means 
accursed; and that heaven and hell are tremen- 
dous realities, whose pleasures and whose pains 
lie alike deep beyond the sounding of our weak 
speech. When the rich man forgot his duties to 

*The name “Lazarus” is derived from El-ezer, or 


“God helps.” 
7—Vol. V. 
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humanity; when he banished God from his man- 
sion and proscribed mercy from his thoughts; 
when he left Heaven’s foundling to the dogs, he 
was writing out his book of doom, passing sen- 
tence upon himself. The tree lies as it falls, and 
it falls as it leans; and where is there place for 
the unforgiven, the unregenerate, for the sensual 
and the selfish, the unjust and the unclean, but 
somewhere in the outer darkness they themselves 
have helped to make? To the sensual and the 
vile heaven itself would be a hell, its very joys 
curdling into pain, its streets, thronged with the 
multitudes of the redeemed, offering to the guilty 
and unrenewed soul but a solitude of silence and 
anguish; and even were there no final judgment, 
no solemn pronouncement of destiny, the evil 
could never blend with the good, the pure with 


the vile; they would gravitate, even as they do 
now, in* opposite directions, each seeking its 
“own place.” Wherever and whatever our final 


heaven may be, no one is an outcast but who 
casts himself out, a self-immolator, a suicide. 

But is it destiny? it may be asked. May there 
not be an after-probation, so that character itself 
may be transformed? may not the “ great gulf” 
itself disappear, or at least be bridged over, so 
that the repentant may pass out of its penal but 
purifying fires? Such, indeed, is the belief, or 
rather the hope, of some; but “the larger hope ” 
as they are pleased to call it, as far as this Gos- 
pel is concerned, is a beautiful but illusive dream. 
He who was Himself the “ Resurrection and the 
Life,” and who holds in His own hands the keys 
of death and of hades, gives no hint of such a 
posthumous palingenesis. He speaks again and 
again of a day of test and scrutiny, when actions 
will be weighed and characters assayed, and when 
men will be judged according to their works. 
Now ‘it is at the “coming” of the Son of man, 
in the glory of His Father, and with a retinue 
of “holy angels; ”’ now it is the returning of the 
lord, and the reckoning with his servants; while 
again it is at the end of the world, as the angel- 
reapers separate the wheat from the tares; or as 
He Himself, the great Judge, with His ‘‘ Come 
ye,” passes on the faithful to the heavenly king- 
dom, and at the same time, with His ‘‘ Depart 

e,’ drives from His presence the unfaithful and 
unforgiven into the outer darkness. Nor does 
Jesus say one word to suggest that the judgment 
is not final: The blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost, whatever that may mean, shall not be for- 
given (xii. 10), as Si. Matthew expresses it, 

‘neither in this world, nor in that which is to 
come.” The unfaithful servant is “ cut asunder” 
(xii. 46); the enemies who would not have their 
Lord to reign over them are slain (xix. 27); and 
when once the door is shut it is all in vain that 
those outside cry, ‘Lord, open to us!” They 
had an open door, Wut they slighted and scorned 
it, and now they must abide by their choice, out- 
side the door, outside the kingdom, with the 
“workers of iniquity,” where “there is weeping 
and gnashing of teeth”’ (xiii. 28). 

Or if we turn again to the parable of the Rich 
Man, where is there room for “the larger 
hope” ? where is the suggestion that these 

pains of hell” may be lessened, and ultimately 
escaped altogether? We listen in vain for one 
syllable of hope. In vain he makes his appeal 
to “father Abraham;” in vain he entreats the 
good offices of Lazarus; in vain he asks for a 
momentary alleviation of his pain, in the boon 
of one drop of water: between him and help, yea, 
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between him and hope, is a “ great gulf fixed, 
. . . that none may cross” (xvi. 26). 


“That none may cross.” Such are the words 
of Jesus, though here put in the mouth of Abra- 
ham; and if finality is not here, where can we 
find it? What may be the judgment passed upon 
those who, though erring, are ignorant, we can- 
not tell, though Jesus plainly indicates that the 
number of the stripes will vary, as they knew, or 
they did not know, the Lord’s will; but for those 
who had the light, and turned from it, who saw 
the right, but did it not, who heard the Gospel 
of love, with its great salvation, and only rejected 
it—for these there is only an “ outer darkness ” 
of eternal hopelessness. And what is the outer 
darkness itself but the darkness of their own 
inner blindness, a blindness which was wilful and 
persistent? 

Our Gospel thus teaches that death does not 
alter character, that character makes destiny, and 
that destiny once determined is unalterable and 
eternal. Or, to put it in the words of the angel 
to the seer, “ He that is unrighteous, let him do 
unrighteousness still: and he that is filthy, let 
him be made filthy still: and he that is righteous, 
let him do righteousness still: and he that is holy, 
let him be made holy still” (Rev. xxii. 11). 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE WATCH IN GETHSEMANE. 


HirHerto the life of Jesus has been compara- 
tively free from sorrow and from pain. With the 
exception of the narrow strip of wilderness which 
fell between the Baptism and His inaugural mir- 
acle, the Divine Life has lain for the most part 
in the sunshine, above the fret and fever of 
anxious thought and care. True, He had ene- 
mies, whose hatred was persistent and virulent; 
the shafts of calumny fell around Him in one 
steady rain;, His motives were constantly mis- 
construed, His words misunderstood; but with 
all this His life was peace. How could He have 
spoken of “rest” of soul, and have promised it 
to the weary and heavy-laden, if He Himself 
were a stranger to its experience? How could 
He have awoke such songs and shouts of glad- 
ness, or have strewn the lives of men with such 
unusual brightness, without having that bright- 
ness and music coming back in reflections and 
echoes within His own heart—that heart which 
was the fontal source of their new-found joys? 
And if many doubted, or even hated Him, there 
were many who admired and feared, and not a 
few who loved and adored Him, and who were 
glad to place at His disposal their entire sub- 
stance, nay, their entire selves. But if His anoint- 
ing thus far has been the anointing of gladness, 
there is a_baptism of sorrow and anguish pre- 
pared for Him, and to that ordeal He now pro- 
ceeds, first girding up His soul with the music 
of a thanksgiving psalm. Let us, too, arise and 
follow Him; but taking off our shoes, let us 
step softly and reverently into the mystery of 
the Divine sorrow; for though we must ever 
stand back from that mystery more than a 
““stone’s cast,” perhaps, if we keep in mind and 
heart awake and alert, we may read something 
of its deep meaning, 

The whole scene of Gethsemane is unique. 
Like the Mount of Transfiguration, the Garden 
of the Agony stands “apart” from all other 
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paths, in a profound isolation. And in more 
senses than this these two august scenes are re- 
lated and coincident. Indeed, we cannot fully 
understand the mystery of the Garden but as we 
allow the mystery of the Mount to explain it, 
in part at least, so threading the light of the 
one into the darkness of the other. On the 
Mount of Transfiguration the Divine Life, as. 
we have seen, reached its culminating point, its — 
perihelion as we may call it, where it touched 
the very heavens for one brief night, passing 
through its out-streaming glories and crossing 
the paths of celestials. In Gethsemane we have 
the antipodal fact; we see the Divine Life in 
its far aphelion, where it touches hell itself, moy- 
ing round in an awful gloom, and crossing the 
paths of the “ powers of darkness.”’ And so our 
best outlook into Gethsemane is not from the 
Mount of Olives—though the two names are re- 
lated as the two places are adjacent, Gethsem- 
ane lying at the foot of Olivet—but from that 
more distant Mount of Transfiguration. 
Leaving the ‘“ guest-chamber,”’ where a Pass- 
over of a new order has been instituted, and the 
cup, with its fruit of the vine, has received a 
higher consecration, Jesus leads the broken band 
down the stairs, which still vibrate with the heavy 
tread of the traitor, and in the still, full moon- 
light they pass out of the city, the gates being 
open because of the Passover. Descending the 
steep ravine, and crossing the brook Kedron, 
they enter the enclosure of Gethsemane. Both 
St. Luke and St. John tell us that He was accus- 
tomed to resort thither—for, strangely enough, 
we do not read of Jesus spending so much as 
one night within the city walls—and so probably 
the garden belonged to one of His adherents, 
possibly to St. Mark. Bidding the eight remain 
near the entrance, and exhorting them to pray 
that they enter not into, or, as it means here, 
that they “yield not to,’’ the temptation which 
is shortly to come upon them, Jesus takes Peter, 
James, and John farther into the garden. They 
were witnesses of His Transfiguration, when His 
face shone like the sun, and the spirits of the 
perfected came to do Him homage; they must 
now see a transfiguration of sorrow, as that face 
is furrowed by the sharp lines of pain, and half- 
masked by a veil of blood. From the narratives 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark it would appear 
as if Jesus now experienced a sudden change of 
feeling. In the guest-chamber He was calmly 
confident; and though we may detect in His 
words and symbolic acts a certain undertone of 
sadness, the salutation of one ‘“‘ about to die,” 
yet there was no tremor, no fear. He spoke of 
His own death, which now was near at hand, 
as calmly as if the Mount of Sacrifice were but 
another mountain of spices; while to His disci- 
ples He spoke words of cheer and hope, putting 
around their hearts a soothing, healing balm, 
even before the dreadful wound is made. But 
now all this is changed: ‘“‘He began to be 
greatly amazed and sore troubled” (St. Mark 
xiv. 33). The word we here render ‘“ amazed,” 
as St. Mark uses it, has sometimes the element 
of fear within it, as when the women were 
“amazed,” or “ affrighted,” by the vision of the 
angels (xvi. 5); and such, we are inclined to 
think, is its meaning here. It was not so much 
wonder as it was trepidation, and a certain dread, 
which now fell of a sudden upon the Master. 
Over that pure soul, which ever lay calm and 
serene as the bright heaven which stooped to 
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embrace it, has broken a storm of conflicting 
winds, and dense, murky clouds, and all is dis- 
quiet and distress, where before was nothing but 
‘peace. My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death;”’ such is the strange confession of 
tremulous lips, as for once He opens the infinite 
depths of His heart, and shows the mortal grief 
which has suddenly fallen there. It is the first 
contact of the eclipse, as between Himself and 
the Father’s smile another world is passing, the 
” even hell, throw- 
ing down upon His soul a chilling, awful shadow. 

Jesus understands its meaning. It is the signal 
for the final battle, the shadow of ‘the prince 
of this world,” who, rallying all his forces, com- 
eth to find “nothing in Me.”’ Jesus accepts the 
challenge, and that He may meet the enemy sin- 
gle-handed, with no earthly supports, He bids 
the three, “ Abide ye here, and watch with Me.” 
“With me,” and not “for Me;” for what could 
avail to Him the vigilance of human eyes amid 
this felt darkness of the soul? It was not for 
Himself He bade them “ watch,” but for them- 
selves, that waking or praying they might gain 
a strength which would be proof against tempta- 
tion, the test which would be keenly severe, and 
which now was close at hand. 

“And He was parted from them about a 
stone’s cast.” The verb implies a measure of 
constraint, as if, in the conflict of emotion, the 
longing for some human presence and human 
sympathy held Him back. And why not? Is 
not the very presence of a friend a solace in grief, 
even if no words are spoken? and does not the 
' “aloneness” of a sorrow make the sorrow ten- 
fold more bitter? Not like the “stricken deer 
that left the herd,” the human heart, when 
wounded or sore pressed, yearns for sympathy, 
finding in the silent look or the touch of a hand 
a grateful anodyne. But this wine-press He must 
tread alone, and of the people there must be 
none with Him; and so the three who are most 
favoured and most beloved are left back at a 
stone’s cast from the physical suffering of 
Christ, while from His heart-agony they must 
stand back at an infinite distance. 

It was while Jesus was praying upon the holy 
mount that the heavens were opened unto Him; 
and now, as another cloud envelops Him, not 
of glory, but of a thick darkness, it finds Him in 
the same attitude of prayer. He at whose feet 
sinful man had knelt, all unrebuked, Himself 
now kneels, as He sends to heaven the earnest 
and almost bitter cry, ‘‘O My Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from Me!” The three 
Evangelists differ in their wording of the Sa- 
viour’s petition, showing that the spirit is more 
than the letter of prayer; that Heaven thinks 
more of the inner thought than of the outward 
drapery of words; but the thought of the three 
is identical, while all make prominent the central 
figure of the “cup.” 

The cups of Scripture are of divers patterns and 
of varied meanings. There was the cup of bless- 
ing, like that of the Psalmist (Psalm xxiii. 5), 
filled to the brim and running over with mercy. 
There was “the cup of salvation,” that sacra- 
ment of the Old Testament which kept in mem- 
ory one deliverance, that of Israel, while it 
prophesied of another, the “great salvation” 
which was to come. What, then, was the cup 
Jesus so feared to drink, and which He asked, 
so earnestly and repeatedly, that it might pass 
from Him? Was it the fear of death? Cer- 
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tainly not; for how could He be afraid of death, 
who had so triumphed over it, and who had pro- 
claimed Himself the Resurrection and the Life? 
How could He fear death, when He knew so 
well “the seraph face that smiled beneath the 
frowning mask,” and knew that it would end for 
ever all His sufferings and His pain? Death to 
Him was a familiar thought. He spoke of it 
freely, not either with the hard indifference of the 
Stoic, or with the palsied speech of one whose 
lips shake with an inward fear, but in calm, sweet 
accents, as any child of earth might speak of go- 
ing home. Was this “cup,” then, the death it- 
self? and when He asked that it might pass away, 
was He suggesting that possibly some mode of 
atonement might be found other than the cross? 
We think not. Jesus knew full well that His 
earthly life would have, and could have, but one 
issue. Death would be its goal, as it was its ob- 
ject. Whether, as Holman Hunt represents, the 
cross threw its shadow back as far as the shop at 
Nazareth, we do not know, for the record is si- 
lent. But we do know that the shadow of death 
lay across the whole of His public life, for we 
find it appearing in His words. The cross was a 
dark and vivid certainty that He wished neither 
to forget nor to evade, for must not the Son of 
man be “lifted up,” that He may draw all men 
to Himself? Must not the corn of wheat be hid- 
den in its grave before it can become fruitful, 
throwing itself forward down the years in hun- 
dredfold multiplications? Yes; death to Jesus is 
the inevitable, and long before the Roman sol- 
diers have pieced together the transverse beams 
Jesus had made His cross, fashioning it in His 
thought, and hiding it in His words. Nay, He 
has this very night instituted a new sacrament, 
in which, for all generations, the broken bread 
shall be the emblem of His bruised and broken 
body, and the wine, of His blood, the blood of 
the New Testament, which is shed for man. And 
does Jesus now seek, by reiterated prayers, to 
shift that cross from the Divine purpose, substi- 
tuting in its place something less painful, less 
cruel? does He seek now to annul His own pre- 
dictions, and to make His own sacrament void 
and meaningless? This cannot be;.and so, what- 
ever the “cup” may mean, we cannot take it as 
a synonym for His death. 

What, then, is its meaning? The Psalmist had 
long before sung— 


“For in the hand of the Lord there isa cup, and the 
wine foameth ; 
It is full of mixture, and he poureth out of the same : 
Surely the dregs thereof, all the wicked of the earth 
shall wring them out, and drink them’”’ (Psalm Ixxv. 8) ; 


while St. John, speaking of the last woes (Rev. 
xiv. 10), tells us how they who have the mark of 
the beast upon their foreheads ‘“ shall drink of 
the wine of the wrath of God, which is prepared 
unmixed in the cup of His anger.” Here, then, 
is the “cup” which now is set before the Son 
of man, the very touch of which fills His soul 
with unutterable dread. It is the cup of God’s an- 
ger, filled to the brim with its strange red wine, 
the wine of His wrath. Jesus comes to earth as 
the Representative Man, the Second Adam, in 
whom all shall be made alive. He voluntarily 
assumes the place of the transgressor, as St. Paul 
writes (2 Cor. v. 21), “Him who knew no sin 
He made to be sin on our behalf; that we might 
become thé righteousness of God in Him,” a 
passage which corresponds exactly with the pro- 
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phetic idea of substitution, as given by Isaiah 
(iii. 5), “He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, He was bruised for our iniquities: the 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him; and 
with His stripes we are healed.” And so “the 
iniquity of us all” was laid on Him, the Holy 
One. In His own Person He must feel, in its 
concentrated forms, the smart and consequence 
of sin; and as His physical sufferings are the ex- 
tremest pain even sin can produce, so Jesus must 
suffer, too, all the mental anguish, the agony of 
a soul bereft of God. And as Jesus, on the 
Transfiguration Mount, passed up to the very 
gate of heaven, so lighting up with splendor and 
glory the lost path of unfallen man, so now, in 
the Garden, Jesus tracks the path of fallen man, 
right on to its fearful consummation, which 
is the “ outer darkness” of hell itself. This vivid 
consciousness has been graciously withheld from 
Him hitherto; for the terrible pressure would 
simply have unfitted Him for His ministry. of 
blessing; for how could He have been the 
“kindly Light,” leading humanity homeward, 
heavenward, if that Light Himself were hidden 
in “encircling gloom,” and lost in a felt dark- 
ness? But ere His mission is complete this is 
an experience that He must know. Identifying 
Himself with sin, He must feel its very farthest 
consequence, the awful solitude, and the unutter- 
able anguish, of a soul now bereft of hope and 
forsaken of God. In the heathen fable Orpheus 
goes down, lyre in hand, to the Plutonic realm, 
to bring back again to life and love the lost Eu- 
tydice; but Jesus, in His vicarious sufferings, 
goes down to hell itself, that He may win back 
from their sins, and bear in triumph to the upper 
heavens, a lost humanity. 

Rising from the ground, and going back to His 
three disciples, He finds them asleep. The Syn- 
optists all seek to explain, and to apologise for, 
their unnatural slumber, St. Matthew and St. 
Mark telling us that their ‘eyes were heavy,” 
while St. Luke states that their sleep was the re- 
sult of their grief; for, happily, in the wonderful 
compensations of nature, intense grief does tend 
to induce somnolence. But while the Evangel- 
ists refer their slumber to natural causes, might 
there not be something more in it, some super- 
natural element? Sleep can be caused by natural 
means, and yet be an unnatural sleep, as when 
narcotics benumb the senses, or some mesmeric 
spell muffles the speech, and makes the soul for a 
time unconscious. And might it not have been 
some invisible touch which made their eyes so 
heavy? for it is an exact repetition of their atti- 
tude when on the holy mount, and in that sleep 
sorrow certainly had no part. When St. John 
saw the vision upon Patmos, he “ fell at His feet 
as one dead;” and when Saul beheld the light, 
near Damascus, he fell to the ground. And how 
often we find the celestial vision connected with 
a trance-like state! and why may not the 
“trance” be an effect of the vision, just as well 
as its cause, or rather its circumstance? At any 
rate, the fact is plain, that. supernatural visions 
tend to lock up the natural senses, the veil which 
is uplifted before the unseen world being wrapped 
around the eyes and the soul of the seer. And 
this, we are inclined to think, was a possible, par- 
tial cause for the slumber upon the mount and in 
the garden, a sleep which, under the circum- 
stances, was strangely unnatural and almost un- 
pardonable. 


Addressing Himself directly to Peter, who had 
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petrine character—He said, “ What, Simon, — 


could ye not watch with Me one hour? Watch — 


and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” 
Then, for a moment forgetting His own sorrow, 
and putting Himself in their place, He makes the 
apology for them which their lips are afraid to 
utter: ‘“ The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh 
is weak;”’ so compassionate is He over human 
weakness and infirmity, even while He is severity 
itself towards falsity and sin. 

St. Luke records the narrative only in a con- 
densed form, giving us the salient points, but not 
entering so fully into detail. It is from St. 
Matthew and St. Mark that we learn how Jesus 
went back a second time, and falling prostrate on 
the ground, prayed still in the self-same words, 
and how He returned to His disciples to find 
them again asleep; even the reproof of the Mas- 
ter has not been able to counterbalance the pres- 
sure of the supernatural heaviness. No word is 
spoken this time—at any rate the Evangelists — 
have not repeated them for us—but how eloquent 
would be that look of disappointment and grief! 
and how that rebuke would fall burning hot 
upon their heart, focussed in the lenses of His 
sad and tearful eyes! but the three are dazed, be- 
wildered, and for once the ready tongue of Peter 
is speechless; “they wist not what to answer 
Him” (Mark xiv. 40). noi 

Not yet, however, is the conflict ended. Three 
times did the tempter come to Him in the wil- 
derness, and three times is the fierce battle to 
be waged in the garden, the last the sorest. It 
would almost seem as if the three assaults 
were descending steps of sorrow, each marking 
some lower deep in the dark mystery; for now 
the death-sorrow becomes an “agony” of 


spirit, a pressure from within so fearful as to ar- ~ 


rest the flow of blood, forcing it through the 
opened pores in an awful sweat, until great drops, 
or “clots,” of blood gathered upon His face, 
and then fell to the ground. Could there be 
possibly, even for the lost, an anguish more in- 
tense? and was not Jesus then, as man’s Surety, 
wringing out and drinking the very last dregs of 
that cup of His anger which “ the wicked of the 
earth,” if unredeemed, had been doomed to 
drink? Verily He was, and the bloody sweat 
was a part, an earnest, of our atonement, sprin- 
kling with its redemptive virtues the very ground 
which was “cursed” for man’s sake (Gen. iii. 
17). It was the pledge and the foregathered 
fruit of a death already virtually accomplished, in 
the absolute surrender of the Divine Son as 
man’s Sacrifice. 

And so the thrice-uttered prayer of Jesus, even 
though He prayed the “more earnestly,” was 
not granted. It was heard, and it was answered, 
but not in the specific way of the request. Like 
Paul’s prayer for the removal of the thorn, and 
which, though not granted, was yet answered in 
the promise of the “ sufficient ” grace, so now the 
thrice-uttered prayer of Jesus does not remove 
the cup. It is there, and it is there for Him to 
drink, as He tastes for man both of the earthly 
death and of the bitterness of the after, the sec- 
ond death. But the answer came in the strength- 
ening of His soul, and in the heavenly greetings 
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promised to follow his Lord unto death, but — re 
whose heart now strangely lagged behind, and 
calling him by his earlier name—for Jesus only 
once made use of the name He Himself had 
chosen; the “Rock” was at present in a state 
of flux, and had not yet settled down to its 
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the angel brought down to Him when the con- 


od 


flict was over. But in this reiterated prayer for 


the removal of the cup there was no conflict 


. 


between Himself and the Father. The request 
itself was enveloped in submission, the contin- 
gent “if” which preceded it, and the “not My 
will, but Thine,” which followed, completely en- 
closing it. The will of Jesus was ever adjusted 
to the will of the Father, working within it in 
an absolute precision, with no momentary breaks. 
But here the “if” implies uncertainty, doubt. 
Even Jesus is not quite sure as to what, in the 
special case, the Father’s will may involve, and 
so, while He asks for the removal of the cup, 


this is the smaller request, inlaid within the 


larger, deeper prayer, that “not My will, but 
Thine, be done.” Jesus did not seek to bend the 
Father’s will, and make it conform to His desires, 
but He sought, whatever might be the cost, to 
configure His desires to that all-wise and all- 


loving Will. 


. “perfect rest.” 


So in our smaller lives there may be hours of 
distress and uncertainty. We may see, mingled 
for us, cups of sorrow, loss, or pain, which we 
fear to drink, and the shrinking flesh may seek 
to be exempted from the ordeal; but let us not 
too hastily ask that they may be put away, for 
fear we may dismiss some cup of blessing from 
our life. Let us seek rather for a perfect submis- 
sion to the will of God, conforming all our de- 
sires and all our prayers to that will. So in that 
“perfect acquiescence” there will be for us a 
Gethsemane itself will become 
bright and all musical with songs, and where the 
powers of darkness mocked us Heaven’s angels 
will come, with their sweet ministry. Nay, the 
cup of sorrow and of pain, at which we trem- 
bled before, if we see how God’s will has wrought 
and §lled it, and we embrace that will, the cup of 
sorrow will be a transfigured cup, a golden 
chalice of the King, all filled to the brim, and 
running over, with the new wine of the kingdom. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE PASSION. 
LUKE xxii. 47-xxiii. 
WHILE Jesus kept His sad watch in Geth- 


semane, treading the winepress alone, His ene- 
mies kept theirsinthe city. The step of Judas, as 


_ he passed out into the night, went reverberating 


within the house of the high priest, and onwards 
into the palace of Pilate himself, awaking a 
thousand echoes, as swift messengers flew hither 
and thither, bearing the hurried summons, call- 
ing the rulers and elders from their repose, and 
marshalling the Roman cohort. Hitherto the 
powers of darkness have been restrained, and 
though they have, again and again, attempted the 
life of Jesus, as if some occult spell were upon 


.them, they could not accomplish their purpose. 


Far back in the Infancy Herod had sought to 
kill Him; but though ‘his cold steel reaped a 
bloody swath in Ramah, it could not touch the 
Divine Child. The men of Nazareth had sought 
to hurl Him down the sheer precipice, but He 
escaped; Jesus had not come into the world to 
die at Nazareth, thrown off, as by an accident, 
from a Galilean cliff. He had come to “ accom- 
plish His decease,” as the celestials put it upon 
the mount, “at Jerusalem,” and that too, as He 
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indicated plainly and frequently in His speech, 
upon a cross. Now, however, the hour of dark- 
ness has struck, and the fulness of the time has 
come. The cross and the Victim both are ready,,. 
and Heaven itself consents to the great sacrifice.. 

Strangely enoug(:, the first overture of the 
“Passion music ” is by one of the twelve—as our 
Evangelist names him, “ Judas who was called! 
Iscariot, being of the number of the twelve” 
(xxii. 3). It will be observed that St. Luke puts 
a parenthesis of forty verses between the actual 
betrayal and its preliminary stages, so throwing 
the conception of the plot back to an earlier date 
than the eve of the Last Supper, and the subse- 
quent narrative is best read in the light of its 
programme. At first sight it would appear as 
if the part of the betrayer were superfluous, see- 
ing that Jesus came almost daily into the Temple, 
where He spoke openly, without either reserve or 
fear. What need could there be for any inter- 
mediary to come between the chief priests and 
the Victim of their hate? Was not His Person 
familiar to all the Temple officials? and could 
they not apprehend Him almost at any ‘hour? 
Yes, but one thing stood in the way, and- that 
was “the fear of the people.” Jesus evidently 
had an influential following; the popular sym- 
pathies were on His side; and had the attack 
been made upon His during the day, in the 
thronged streets of the city’ or in the Temple 
courts, there would have been, almost to a cer- 
tainty, a popular rising in His behalf. The ar- 
rest must be made “in the absence of the multi- 
tude” (xxii. 6), which means that they must fall’ 
upon Him in one of His quiet hours, and in one 
of His quiet retreats; it must be a night attack,. 


‘when the multitudes are asleep. Here, then, is: 


room for the betrayer, who comes at the oppor- 
tune moment, and offers himself for the despica- 
ble task, a task which has made the name of 
“Judas” a synonym for all that is treacherous 
and vile. How the base thought could ever have 
come into the mind of Judas it were hard to 
tell, but it certainly was not sprung upon him 
as a surprise. But men lean in the direction of 
their weakness, and when they fall it is generally 
on their weakest side, the side on which tempta- 
tion is the strongest. It was so here. St. John 
writes him down in a single sentence: ‘“‘ He was 
a thief, and having the bag, took away what was 
put therein” (John xii. 6). His ruling passion 
was the love of money, and in the delirium of 
this fever his hot hands dashed to the ground 
and broke in pieces the tables of law and equity 
alike, striking at all the moralities. And between 
robbing his Master and betraying Him there was 
no great distance to traverse, especially when 
conscience lay in a numb stupor, drugged by 
Opiates, these tinctures of silver. 

Here, then, is a betrayer ready to their hand. 
He knows what hour is best, and how to con- 
duct them to His secret retreats. And so Judas 
“communed” with the chief priests and cap- 
tains, or he “talked it over with them” as the 
word means, the secret conference ending in a 
bargain, as they “covenanted” to give him 
money (xxii. 5). It was a hard and fast bargain; 
for the word “covenanted” has about it a me- 
tallic ring, and opening it out, it lets us see the 
wordy chaffering, as Judas abates his price to 
the offer of the high priests, the thirty pieces of 
silver, which was the market price of an ordi- 
nary slave. Not that Judas intended to be a 
participator in His death, as the sequel of his 
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remorse shows. He probably thought and 
hoped that his Master would escape, slipping 
through the meshes they so cunningly had 
thrown about Him; but having done his part of 
the covenant, his reward would be sure, for the 
thirty pieces were already in his possession. Ah, 
he little dreamed how far-reaching his action 
would be! That silver key of his would set in 
motion the ponderous wheel which would not 
stop until his Master was its Victim, lying all 
crushed and bleeding beneath it! He only dis- 
covered his mistake when, alas! it was too late 
for remedy. Gladly would he have given back 
his thirty pieces, aye, and thirty times thirty, to 
have called back his treacherous “ Hail,” but he 
could not. That ‘ Hail, Master,” had gone be- 
yond his recall, reverberating down the ages and 
up among the stars, while even its echoes, as 
they came back to him in painful memories, 
threw him out of the world an unloved and guilty 
suicide! 

' What with the cunning of the high priests and 
the cold calculations of Judas, whose mind was 
practised in weighing chances and providing for 
contingencies, the plot is laid deeply and well. 
No detail is omitted: the band of soldiers, who 
shall put the stamp of officialism upon the pro- 
cedure, while at the same time they cower the 
populace and repress any attempt at rescue; the 
swords and stavesy should they have to resort 
to force; the lanterns and torches, with which 
to light up the dark hiding-places of the garden; 
the cords or chains, with which to bind their 
Prisoner; the kiss, which should be at once the 
sign of recognition and the signal for the arrest, 
all are prearranged and provided; while back of 
these the high priests are keeping their mid- 
night watch, ready for the mock trial, for which 
the suborned witnesses are even now rehearsing 
their parts. Could worldly prudence or ma- 
licious skill go farther? ’ 

Stealthily as the leopard approaches its victim, 
the motley crowd enter the garden, coming with 
muffled steps to take and lead away the Lamb of 
God. Only the glimmer of their torches gave 
notice of their approach, and even these 
burned dull in the intense moonlight. But Jesus 
needed no audible or visible warning, for He 
Himself knew just how events were drifting, 
reading the near future as plainly as the near 
past; and before they have come in sight He 
has awoke the three sleeping: sentinels with a 
word which will effectually drive slumber from 
their eyelids: “ Arise, let us be going: behold, 
be is at hand that betrayeth Me” (Matt. xxvi. 
46). 

It will be seen from this that Jesus could easily 
have eluded His pursuers had He cared to do 
so. Even without any appeal to His super- 
natural powers, He could have withdrawn Him- 
self under cover of the night, and have left the 
human sleuth-hounds foiled of their prey and 
vainly baying at the moon. But instead of-this, 
He makes no attempt at flight. He even seeks 
the glades of Gethsemane, when by simply going 
elsewhere He might have disconcerted their plot 
and brought their counsel to naught. And now 
He yields Himself up to His death, not passively 
merely, but with the entire and active concur- 
rence of His will. He “ offered Himself,” as the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews expresses 
it (Heb. ix. 14), a free-will Offering, a voluntary 
Sacrifice. He could, as He Himself said, have 
called legions of angels to His help; but He 
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would not give the signal, though it were no 
more than one uplifted look. And so He does 
not refuse even the kiss of treachery; He suffers 
the hot lips of the traitor to burn His cheeks; 
and when others would have shaken off the 
viper into the fire, or have crushed it with the 
heel of a righteous indignation, Jesus receives 
patiently the stamp of infamy, His only word 
being a question of surprise, not at the treachery 
itself, but at its mode: ‘ Betrayest thou the Son 
of man with a kiss?” And when for the mo- 
ment, as St. John tells us, a strange awe fell upon 
the multitude, and they ‘“ went backward and fell 
to the ground,” Jesus, as it were, called in the 
outshining glories, masking them with the tired 
and blood-stained humanity that He wore, so 
stilling the tremor that was upon His enemies, 
as He nerved the very hands that should take 
Him. And again, when they do bind Him, He 
offers no resistance; but when Peter’s quick 
sword flashes from its scabbard, and takes off the 
right ear of Malchus, the servant of the high 
priest, and so one of the leaders in the arrest, 
Jesus asks for the use of His manacled hand— 
for so we read the ‘ Suffer ye thus far ”—and 
touching the ear, heals it at once. He Himself is 
willing to be wounded even unto death, but His 
alone must be the wounds. His enemies must 
not share His pain, nor must His disciples pass 
with Him into this temple of His sufferings; and 
He even stays to ask for them a free parole: 
“Let these go their way.” 

But while for the disciples Jesus has but words 
of tender rebuke or of prayer, while for Malchus. 
He has a word and a touch of mercy, and while 
even for Judas He has an endearing epithet, 
“friend,” for the chief priests, captains, and 
elders He has severer words. They are the 
ringleaders, the plotters. All this commotion, 
this needless parade of hostile strength, these 
superfluous insults are but the foaming of their 
rabid frenzy, the blossoming of their malicious 
hate; and turning to them as they stand gloating 
in their supercilious scorn, He asks, “ Are ye 
come out, as against a robber, with swords and - 
staves? When I was daily with you in the Tem- 
ple, ye stretched not forth your hands against 
Me: but this is your hour, and the power of 
darkness.” True words, for they who should 
have been priests of Heaven are in league with 
hell, willing ministers of the powers of darkness. 
And this was indeed their hour, but the hour of 
their victory would prove the hour of their 
doom. 

St. Luke, as do the other Synoptists, omits the 
preliminary trial before Annas, the ex-high priest 
(John xviii. 13), and leads us direct to the pal- 
ace of Caiaphas, whither they conduct Jesus 
bound. Instead, however, of pursuing the main 
narrative, he lingers to gather up the side-lights 
of the palace-yard, as they cast a lurid light upon 
the character of Simon. Some time before, Jesus 
had forewarned him of a coming ordeal, and 
which He called a Satanic sifting; while only a 
few hours ago He had prophesied that this night, 
before the cock should crow twice, Peter would 
thrice deny Him—a singular prediction, and one 
which at the time seemed most unlikely, but 
which proved true to the very letter. After the 
encounter in the garden, Peter retires from our 
sight for awhile; but his flight was neither far 
nor long, for as the procession moves up towards 
the city, Peter and John follow it as a rear-guard, 
on to the house of Annas, and now to the house 
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of Caiaphas. We need not repeat the details 
of the story—how John passed him through the 
door into the inner court, and how he sat, or 

“stood,” as St. John puts it, by the charcoal 
fire, warming himself with the officers and serv- 
ants. The differing verbs only show the restless- 
ness of the man, which was a life-long char- 
acteristic of Peter, but which would be doubly 
accentuated here, with suspecting eyes focussed 
upon him. Indeed, in the whole scene of the 
courtyard, as sketched for us in the varying but 
not discordant narratives of the Evangelists, we 
may detect the vibrations of constant movement 
and the ripple-marks of intense excitement. 

When challenged the first time, by the maid 
who kept the door, Peter answered with a sharp, 
blunt negative: he was not a disciple; he did not 
even know Him. At the second challenge, by 
another maid, he replied with an absolute denial, 
but added to his denial the confirmation of an 
oath. At the third challenge, by one of the men 
standing near, he denied as before, but added 
to his denial both an oath and an anathema. It 
is rather unfortunate that our version renders 
it (Matt. xxvi. 74; h:ark xiv. 71), “ He began to 
curse and to swear;” for these words have a 
peculiarly ill savour, a taste of Billingsgate, which 
the original words have not. To our ear, “to 
curse and to swear” are the accomplishments of 
a loose and a foul tongue, which throws out its 
fires of passion in profanity, or in coarse ob- 
scenities, as it revels in immoralities of speech. 
The words in the New Testament, however, have 
a meaning altogether different. Here “to 
swear’ means to take an oath, as in our courts 
of law, or rather to make an affirmation. Even 
God Himself is spoken of as swearing, as in the 
song of Zacharias (i. 73), where He is said to 
have remembered His holy covenant, “the oath 
which He sware unto Abraham our father.” In- 
deed, this form of speech, the oath or affirmation, 
had come into too general use, as we may see 
from the paragraph upon oaths in the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. v. 33-37). Jesus here con- 
demned it, it is true, for to Him who was Truth 
itself our word should be as our bond; but His 
reference to it shows how prevalent the custom 
was, even amongst strict legalists and moralists. 
When, then, Peter “ swore,’ it does not mean 
that he suddenly became profane, but simply that 
he backed up his denial with a solemn afhrma- 
tion. So, too, with the word “curse; ” it has not 
our modern meaning. Literally rendered, it 
would be, ‘‘ He put himself under an anathema,” 
which “ anathema” was the bond or penalty he 
was willing to pay if his words should not be 
true.. In Acts xxiii. 12 we have the cognate 
word, where the “ anathema” was, “ They would 
neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul.” 
The “curse” thus was nothing immoral in itself; 
it was a form of speech even the purest might 
use. a sort of underlined affirmation. 

But though the language of Peter was neither 
profane nor foul, though in his “ oath” and in 
his “ curse” there is nothing for which the purest 
taste need apologise, yet here was his sin, his 
grievous sin: he made use of the oath and the 
curse to back up a deliberate and cowardly lie, 
even as men to-day will kiss the book to make 
God’s Word of truth a cover for perjury. How 
shall we explain the sad fall of this captain- 
disciple, who was first and foremost of the 
Twelve? Were these denials but the ‘ wild and 
wandering cries” of some delirium? We find 
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that Peter’s lips did sometimes throw off unrea- 
soning and nntimely words, speaking like one in 
a dream, as he proposed the three tabernacles 
on the mount, ‘ not knowing what he said.” But 
this is ro delirium, no ecstasy; his mind is clear 
as the sky overhead, his thought bright and 
sharp as was his sword just now. No, it was 
not a failure in the reason; it was a sadder failure 
in the heart. Of physical courage Simon had an 
abundance, but he was somewhat deficient in 
moral courage. His surname ‘“ Peter” was as 
yet but a fore-name, a prophecy; for the “rock”’- 
granite was yet in a state of flux, pliant, some- 
what wavering, and too easily impressed. It 
must “ be dipped in baths of hissing tears” ere 
it hardens into the foundation-rock for the new 
temple. In the garden he was too ready, too 
brave. “Shall we smite with the sword?” he 
asked. matching the “ we,” which numbered two 
swords, against a whole Roman cohort; but that 
was in the presence of his Master, and in the 
consciousness of strength which that Presence 
gave. Itis different now. His Master is Himself 
a bound and helpless Prisoner. His own sword 
is taken from him, or, which is the same thing, 
it is ordered to its sheath. The bright dream of 
temporal sovereignty, which like a _ beautiful 
mirage had played on the horizon of his thought, 
had suddenly faded; withdrawing itself into the 
darkness. Simon is disappointed, perplexed, be- 
wildered; and with hopes :shattered, faith stunned, 
and love itself in a momentary conflict with self- 
love, he loses heart and becomes demoralised, 
his better nature falling to pieces like a routed 
army. 

Such were the conditions of Peter’s denial, the 
strain and pressure under which his courage and 
his faith gave way, and almost before he knew 
it he had thrice denied his Lord, tossing away 
the Christ he would die for on his bold, impetu- 
ous words, as, with a tinge of disrespect in his 
tone and word, he called Him “the Man.” But 
hardly had the denial been made and the 
anathema been said when suddenly the cock 
crew. It was but the familiar call of an unwitting 
bird, but it smote upon Peter’s ear like a near 
clap of thunder; it brought to his mind those 
words of his Master, which he had thought were 
uncertain parable, ‘but which he finds now were 
certain prophecy, and thus‘let'in a rush of sweet, 
old-time memories. Conscience-stricken, and 
with a load of terrible guilt pressing upon his 
soul, he looks up timidly towards the Lord he 
Will He deny him, on one of His 
casting him down to the Gehenna 
he deserves? No; Jesus looks upon Peter; nay, 
He even “turns” round toward him, that He 
may look; and as Peter saw that look, the face 
all streaked with blood and lined with an unut- 
terable anguish, when he felt that glance fixed 
upon him of an upbraiding but a pitying and for- 
giving love,-that look of Jesus pierced the in- 
most soul of the denying, agnostic disciple, 
breaking up*the fountains of his heart, and send- 
ing him out to weep “ bitterly.” That look was 
the supreme moment in Peter’? life. It forgave, 
while it rebuked him; it passed through his na- 
ture like refining fire, burning out what was 
weak, and selfish, and sordid, and transforming 
Simon, the boaster, the man of words, into 
Peter, the man of deeds, the man of “ rock.” 

But if in the outer court truth is thrown to the 
winds, within the palace justice herself is 
parodied. It would seem as if the first interview 
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of Caiaphas with Jesus were private, 
presence at most of a few personal attendants. 
But at this meeting, as the High Priest of the 
New was arraigned before the high priest of the 
Old Dispensation, nothing was elicited. Ques- 
tioned as to His disciples and as to His doctrine, 
Jesus maintained a dignified silence, only speak- 
ing to remind His pseudo-judge that there were 
certain rules of procedure with which he himself 
was bound to comply. He would not enlighten 
him; what He had said He had said openly, in 
the Temple; and if he wished to know he must 
appeal to those who heard Him, he must call his 
witnesses; an answer which brought Him a sharp 
and cruel blow from one of the officers, the first 
of a sad rain of blows which bruised His flesh 
and made His visage marred more than any 
man’s, 

The private interview ended, the doors were 
thrown open to the mixed company of chief 
priests, elders, and scribes, probably the same 
as had witnessed the arrest, with others of the 
council who had been hastily summoned, and 
who were known to be avowedly hostile to Jesus. 
It certainly was not a properly constituted 
tribunal, a council of the Sanhedrim, which alone 
had the power to adjudicate on questions purely 
religious. It was rather a packed jury, a Star 
Chamber of self-appointed assessors. With the 
exception that witnesses were called (and even 
these were “ false,’ with discrepant stories which 
neutralised their testimony and made it value- 
less), the whole proceedings were a_ hurried 
travesty of justice, unconstitutional, and so il- 
legal. But such was the virulent hate of the 
hierarchy of the Temple, they were prepared to 
break through all legalities to gain their end; 
yea, they would even have broken the tables of 
the law themselves, if they might only have 
stoned the Nazarene with the fragments, and 
then have buried Him under the rude cairn. The 
only testimony they could find was that He had 
said He would destroy the temple made with 
hands, and in three days build another made 
without hands (Mark. xiv. 58); and even in this 
the statements of the two witnesses did not agree, 
while both were garbled misrepresentations of 
the truth. 

Hitherto Jesus had remained silent, and when 
Caiaphas sprang from his seat, asking, “ An- 
swerest Thou nothing?” seeking to extract some 
broken speech by the pressure of an imperious 
mien and browbeating words, Jesus answered by 
a, majestic silence. Why should He cast His 
pearls before these swine, who were even now 
turning upon Him to rend Him? But when the 
high priest asked, ‘‘ Art Thou the Christ?” Jesus 
replied, “If I tell you, ye will not believe: and 
if I ask you, ye will not answer. But from 
henceforth shall the Son of man be seated at the 
right hand of the power of God;” thus antici- 
pating His enthronement far above all princi- 
palities and powers, in His eternal reign. The 
words “ Son of man” struck with loud vibrations 
upon the ears of His enraged jurors, suggesting 
the antithesis, and immediately all speak at once, 
as they clamour, “ Art Thou, then, the Son of 
God?” a question which Caiaphas repeats as an 
adjuration, and which Jesus answers with a brief, 
calm, ““ Ye say that Iam.” It was a Divine con- 
fession, at once the confession of His Messiah- 
ship and a confession of His Divinity. It was 
all that His enemies wanted; there was no need 
of further witnesses, and Caiaphas rent his 
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clothes and asked his echoes of what the 
blasphemer was worthy? And opening their 
clenched teeth, ‘his echoes shouted, “ Death!” 

The lingering dawn had not broken when the 
high priest-and his barking hounds had run their 
Prey down to death—that is, as far as they were 
allowed to go; and as the’ meeting of the full 
council could not be held till the broad day-~ 
light, the men who have Jesus in charge ex- 
temporise a little interlude of their own. Setting 
Jesus in the midst, they mock Him, and make 
sport of Him, heaping upon that Face, still 
streaked with its sweat of blood, all the indig- 
nities a malign ingenuity can suggest. Now they 
“cover His face’ (Mark xiv. 65), throwing 
around it one of their loose robes; now they 
“ blindfold”? Him, and then strike ‘‘ Him on the 
face”’ (xxii. 64), as they derisively ask that He 
will prophecy who smote Him; while, again, 
they “spit in His face” (Matt. xxvi. 67), be- 
smearing it with the venom of unclean, hissing 
lips! And amid it all the patient Sufferer an- 
swers not a word; He is silent, dumb, the Lamb 
before His shearers. 

Soon as the day had fairly broke, the San- 
hedrists, with the chief priests, meet in full coun- 
cil, to give effect to the decision of the earlier 
conclave; and since it is not in their power to 
do more, they determine to hand Jesus over to 
the secular power, going to Pilate in a body, 
thus giving their informal endorsement to the 
demand for His death. So now the scene shifts 
from the palace of Caiaphas to the Pretorium, 
a short distance as measured by the linear scale, 
but a far remove if we gauge thought or if we 
consider climatic influences. The palace of 
Caiaphas lay toward the Orient; the Pretorium 
was a growth of the Occident, a bit of Western 
life transplanted to the once fruitful, but now 
sterile East. Within the palace the air was close 
and mouldy; thought could, not breathe, and re- 
ligion was little more than a mummy, tightly 
bound by the grave-clothes of tradition, and all 
scented with old-time cosmetics. Within the 
Pretorium the atmosphere was at least freer; 
there was more room to breathe: for Rome was 
a sort of libertine in religion, finding room 
within her Pantheon for all the deities of this 
and almost any other world. In matters of re- 
ligion the Roman power was perfectly indifferent, 
her only policy the policy of laissez faire; and 
when Pilate first saw Jesus and His crowd of 
accusers he sought to dismiss them at once, re- 
mitting Him to.be judged “according to your 
law,” putting, dowbtless, an inflection of con- 
tempt upon the “your.” It was not until they 
had shifted the charge altogether, making it one 
of sedition instead of blasphemy, as they accuse 
Jesus of “ perverting our nation, and forbidding 
to give tribute to Cesar,” that Pilate took the 
case seriously in hand. But from the first his 
sympathies evidently were with the strange and 
lonely Prophet. : 

Left compafatively alone with Pilate—for the 
crowd would not risk the defilement of the 
Prztorium—Jesus still maintained a dignified re- 
serve and silence, not even speaking to Pilate’s. 
question of surprise, ‘“‘ Answerest Thou noth- 
ing?” Jesus would speak no word in self- 
defence, not even to take out the twist His ac- 
cusers had put into His words, as they distorted 
their meaning. When, however, He was ques- 
tioned as to His mission and Royalty He spoke 
directly, as He had spoken before to Caiaphas, 
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tke xxii. 47-xxiii.] 
not, however, claiming to be King of the Jews, 
His enemies asserted, but Lord of a kingdom 
which was not of this world; that is, not like 


earthly empires, whose bounds are mountains 


-and seas, and whose thrones rest upon pillars of 
steel, the carnal weapons which first upbuild, and 
then support them. He was a King indeed; but 
His realm was the wide realm of mind and 
heart; His was a kingdom in which love was 
law, and love was force, a kingdom which had 
no limitations of speech, and no bounds, either 
of time or space. 

Pilate was perplexed and awed. Governor 
though he was, he mentally did homage before 
the strange Imperator whose nature was imperial, 
whatever His realm might be. “I find no fault 
in this Man,” he said, attesting the innocence he 
had discovered in the mien and tones of his 
Prisoner; but his attestation only awoke a fiercer 
cry from the chief priests, “that He was a se- 
ditious person, stirring up the people, and pre- 
paring insurrection even from Galilee to Jerusa- 
lem.” The word Galilee caught Pilate’s ear, and 
at once suggested a plan that would shift the 
responsibility from himself. He would change 
the venue from Judza to Galilee; and since the 
Prisoner was a Galilean, he would send Him to 
the Tetrarch of Galilee, Herod, who happened 
to be in Jerusalem at the time. It was the 
stratagem of a wavering mind, of a man whose 
courage was not equal to his convictions, of a 
man with a double purpose. He would like to 
save his Prisoner, but he must save himself; and 
when the two purposes came into collision, as 

_ they did soon, the “ might” of a timid desire had 
to give way to the “ must” of a prudential neces- 
sity; the Christ was pushed aside and nailed to 
a cross, that Self might survive and reign. And 
so ‘‘ Pilate sent Him to Herod.” 

Herod was proud to have this deference shown 
him in Jerusalem, and by his rival, too, and 


~ “exceeding glad” that, by a caprice of fortune, 


his -long-cherished desire, which had been baf- 
fled hitherto, of seeing the Prophet of Galilee, 
should be realised. He found it, however, a dis- 
appointing and barren interview; for Jesus would 
work no miracle, as he had hoped; He would 
not even speak. To all the questions and threats 
of Herod, Jesus maintained a rigid and almost 
scornful silence; and though to Pilate He had 
spoken at some length, Jesus would have no in- 
tercourse with the murderer of the Baptist. 
Herod had silenced the Voice of the wilderness; 
he should not hear the Incarnate Word. Jesus 
thus set Herod at naught, counting him as a 
nothing, ignoring him purposely and utterly; and 
stung with rage that his authority should be thus 
contemned before the chief priests and scribes, 
Hercd set his Victim “at naught,” mocking Him 
in coarse banter; and as if the whole proceeding 
were but a farce, a bit of comedy, he invests Him 
with one of his glittering robes, and sends the 
Prophet-King back to Pilate. 

For a brief space Jesus finds shelter by the 
judgment-seat, removed from the presence of His 
accusers, though still within hearing of their 
cries, as Pilate himself keeps the wolves at bay. 
Intensely desirous of acquitting his Prisoner, he 
leaves the seat of judgment to become His advo- 
cate. He appeals to their sense of justice; that 
Jesus is entirely innocent of any crime or fault. 
They reply that according to their law He ought 
to die, because He called Himself the “ Son of 
God.” He appeals to their custom of having 
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some prisoner released at this feast, and he sug- 
gests that it would be a personal favour if they 
would permit him to release Jesus. They an- 
swer, “ Not this man, but Barabbas.” He offers 
to meet them half-way, in a sort of compromise, 
and out of deference to their wishes he will chas- 
tise Jesus if they will consent to let Him go; but 
it is not chastisement they want—they themselves 
could have done that—but death. He appeals to 
their pity, leading Jesus forth, wearing the purple 
robe, as if to ask, “Is it not enough already? ” 
but they cry even more fiercely for His death. 
Then he yields so far to their clamour as to de- 
liver up Jesus to be mocked and scourged, as 
the soldiers play at “royalty,” arrayed Him in 
the purple robe, putting a reed in His hand as 
a mock sceptre, and a crown of thorns upon His 
head, then turning to smite Him on the head, to 
spit in His face, and to kneel before Him in 
mock homage, saluting Him, “ Hail, King of 
the Jews!’ And Pilate allows all this, himself 
leading Jesus forth in this mock array, as he bids 
the crowd, “ Behold your King!” And why? 
Has He experienced such a revulsion of feeling 
towards his Prisoner that he can now vie with 
the chief priests in his coarse insult of Jesus? 
Not so; but it is Pilate’s last appeal. It is a sop 
thrown out to the mob, in hopes that it may 
slake their terrible blood-thirst, a sacrifice of pain 
and shame which may perhaps prevent the 
greater sacrifice of life; while at the same time 
it is an ocular demonstration of the incongruity 
of their charge; for His Kingship, whatever it 
might be, was nothing the Roman power had to 
fear; it was not even to be taken in a serious 
way; it was a matter for ridicule, and not for 
revenge, something they could easily afford to 
play with. But this last appeal was futile as the 
others had been, and the crowd only became 
more fierce as they saw in Pilate traces of weak- 
ening and wavering. At last the courage of Pi- 
late breaks down utterly before the threat that he 
will not be Czsar’s friend if he let this man go, 
and he delivers up Jesus to their will, not, how- 
ever, before he has called for water, and by a 
symbolic washing of his hands has thrown back, 
or tried to throw back, upon his accusers, the 
crime of shedding innocent blood. Weak, wav- 
ering Pilate— 
‘* Making his high place the lawless perch 
Of winged ambitions ;”’ 


overriden by his fears; governor, but governed 
by his subjects; sitting on the judgment-seat, and 
then abdicating his position of judge; the per- 
sonification of law, and condemning the Innocent 
contrary to the law; giving up to the extremest 
penalty and punishment One whom he has thrice 
proclaimed as guiltless, without fault, and that, 
too, in the face of a Heaven-sent, warning dream! 
In the wild inrush of his fears, which swept over 
him like an inbreaking sea, his own weak will 
was borne down, and reason, right, conscience, 
all were drowned. Verily Pilate washes his 
hands in vain; he cannot wipe off his responsi- 
bility or wipe out the deep stains of blood. 

And now we come to the last act of the strange 
drama, which the four Evangelists give from 
their different stand-points, and so with varying 
but not differing details. We will read it mainly 
from the narrative of St. Luke. The shadow of 
the cross has long been a vivid conception of 
His mind, and again and again we can see its 
reflection in the current of His clear speech; now, 
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however, it is present to His sight, close at hand, 
a grim and terrible reality. It is laid upon the 
shoulder of the Sufferer, and the Victim carries 
His altar through the streets of the city and up 
towards the Mount of Sacrifice, until He faints 
beneath the burden, when the precious load is 
laid upon Simon the Cyrenian, who, coming out 
of the country, met the procession as it issued 
from the gate. It was probably during this halt 
by the way that the incident occurred, related 
only by our Evangelist, when the women who 
followed with the multitude broke out into loud 
lamentation and weeping, the first expression of 
human sympathy Jesus has received through all 
the agonies of the long morning. And even this 
sympathy He gave back to those who proffered 
it, bidding these “daughters of Jerusalem” 
weep not for Him, but for themselves and for 
their children, because of the day of doom which 
was fast coming upon their city and on them. 
‘Thus Jesus pushes from Him the cup of human 
sympathy, as afterwards He refused the cup of 
mingled wine and myrrh: He would drink the 
‘bitter draught unsweetened; alone and all un- 
aided He would wrestle with death, and conquer. 

It is somewhat singular that none of the Evan- 
gelists have left us a clue by which we can recog- 
mise, with any certainty, the scene of the Cruci- 
ifixion. In our thoughts and in our songs 
“Calvary is a mount, towering high among the 
mounts of God, higher than Sinai itself. And 
such it is, potentially; for it has the sweep of 
all the earth, and touches heaven. But the 
Scriptures do not call it a “ mount,” but only a 
“place.” Indeed, the name of “ Calvary” does 
mot appear in Scripture, except as the Latin 
‘translation of the Greek ‘‘ Kranion,” or the He- 
‘brew ‘“ Golgotha,” both of which mean “the 
place of the skull.” All that we can safely say 
is that it was probably some rounded eminence, 
as the name would indicate, and as modern ex- 
plorations would suggest, on the north of the 
city, near the tomb of Jeremiah. 

But if the site of the cross is only given us in 
a casual way, its position is noted by all the 
Evangelists with exactness. It was between the 
«crosses of two malefactors or bandits; as St. John 
puts it, in an emphatic, Divine tautology, “On 
either side one, and Jesus in the midst.” Possi- 
bly they intended it as their last insult, heaping 
shame upon shame; but unwittingly they only 
fulfilled the Scripture, which had prophesied that 
He would be “numbered among the trans- 
gressors,” and that Hé would make His grave 
“with the wicked” in His death. 

St. Luke omits several details, which St. John, 
who was an eye-witness, could give more fully; 
but he stays to speak of the parting of His rai- 
ment, and he adds, what the others omit, the 
prayer for His executioners, “ Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do,” an in- 
cident he probably had heard from one of the 
band of crucifiers, perhaps the centurion himself. 

With a true artistic skill, however, and with 
brief touches, he draws for us the scene on which 
all ages will reverently gaze. In the foreground 
is the cross of Jesus, with its trilingual super- 
scription, “ This is the King of the Jews; ” while 
close beside it are the crosses of the thieves, 
whose very faces St. Luke lights up with life and 
character. Standing near are the soldiers, reliev- 
ing the ennui with cruel sport, as they rail at the 
Christ, offering Him vinegar, and bidding Him 
come down. Then we have the rulers, crowding 
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up near the cross, scoffing, and pelting their Vic- 
tim with ribald jests, the “people” standing 
back, beholding; while. “afar off,” in the dis- 
tance, are His acquaintance and the women from 
Galilee. But if our Evangelist touches these in- 
cidents lightly, he lingers to give us one scene 
of the cross in full, which the other Evangelists 
omit. Has Jesus found an advocate in Pilate? 
has He found a cross-bearer in the Cyrenian, and 
sympathisers in the lamenting women? He finds 
now upon His cross a testimony to His Mes- 
siahship more clear and more eloquent than the © 
hieroglyphs of Pilate; for when one of the 
thieves railed upon Him, shouting out “ Christ” 
in mockery, Jesus made no reply. The other an- 
swered for Him, rebuking his fellow, while at- 
testing the innocence of Jesus. Then, with a 
prayer in which penitence and faith were 
strangely blended, he turned to the Divine Vic- © 
tim and said, “Jesus, remember me when Thou 
comest in Thy kingdom.” Rare faith! Through 
the tears of his penitence, as through lenses of 
light, he sees the new Dawn to which this fearful 
night will give birth, the kingdom, which is sure 
to come, and which, coming, will abide, and he 
salutes the dying One as Christ, the King! 
Jesus did not reply to the railer; He received in 
silence his barbed taunts; but to this cry for 
mercy Jesus had a quick response—“ To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in Paradise,” so admitting 
the penitent into His kingdom at once, and, ere 
the day is spent, passing him up to the abodes 
of the Blessed, even to Paradise itself. = 
And now there comes the hush of a great si- 
lence and the awe of a strange darkness. From 
the sixth to the ninth hour, over the cross, and 
the city, and the land, hung the shadow of an 
untimely night, when the “sun’s light failed,” 
as our Evangelist puts it; while in the Temple 
was another portent, the veil, which was sus~ 
pended between the Holy Place and the Most 
Holy, being rent in the midst! The mysterious 
darkness was but the pall for a mysterious death; 
for Jesus cried with a loud voice into the gloom, 
“ Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit,” 
and then, as it reads in language which is not 
applied to mortal man, ‘‘ He gave up the ghost.” 
He dismissed His spirit, a perfectly voluntary ~ 
Sacrifice, laying down the life which no man was 
able to take from Him. ; 
And why? What meant this death, which was 
at once the end and the crown of His life? 
What meant the cross, which thus draws to it- 
self all the lines of His earthly life, while it 
throws its shadow back into the Old Dispensa- 
tion, over all its altars and its passovers? To. 
other mortals death is but an appendix to the 
life, a negation, a something we could dispense 
with, were it possible thus to be exempt from the 
bond we all must pay to Nature. But not so 
was it with Jesus. He was born that He might ~ 
die; He lived that He might die; it was for this 
hour on Calvary that He came into the world, 
the Word being made flesh, that the sacred flesh 
might be transfixed to a cross, and buried in an 
earthly grave. Surely, then, it was not as man 
that Jesus died; He died for man; He died as 
the Son of God! And when upon the cross the 
horror of a great darkness fell upon His soul, 
and He who had borne every torture that earth 
could inflict without one murmur of impatience 
or cry of pain, cried, with a terrible anguish in 
His voice, “ My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” we can interpret the great horror 








_-was tasting for man the bitter pains of the sec- 
oe ond death; and as He drinks the cup of the wrath 
of God against sin He feels passing over Him 
the awful loneliness of a soul bereft of God, the 


Pad the strange cry but in one way: the Lamb of 


_ God was bearing away the sin of the world; He 


chill of the “‘ outer darkness” itself. Jesus lived 
‘as our Example; He died as our Atonement, 
opening by His blood the Holiest of all, even 
‘His highest heaven. 

|, And so the cross of Jesus must ever remain 

“in the midst,” the one bright centre of all our 
oe and all our songs; it must be “in the 
midst ” of our toil, at once our pattern of service 
and our inspiration. Nay, the cross of Jesus 
will be “in the midst” of heaven itself, the 
centre towards which the circles of redeemed 
saints will bow, and round which the ceaseless 
“ Alleluia ” will roll; for what is “the Lamb in 
the midst of the throne” (Rev. vii. 17) but the 
cross transfigured, and the Lamb eternally en- 
throned? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE FIRST LORD’S DAY. 
LUKE xxiv. 
Tue Sabbath came and went over the grave 
of its Lord, and silence reigned in Joseph’s gar- 


den, broken only by the mailed sentinels, who 
laughed and chatted by the sealed sepulchre. As 


~to the disciples, this “high day” is a dies non 


to them, for the curtain of a deep silence hides 
them from our view. Did they go up to the 
Temple to join in the Psalm, how “ His mercy 
endureth for ever’? Scarcely: their thoughts 
were transfixed to the cross, which haunted them 
like a horrid dream; its rude dark wood ‘had 


stunned them for awhile, as it broke down their 


faith and shattered all their hopes. But if the 
constellation of the Apostles passes into tem- 
porary eclipse, with no beam of inspired light 
falling upon them, “the women” are not thus 
hidden, for we read ‘‘ And on the Sabbath day 
they rested, according to the commandment.” 
It is true it is but a negative attitude that is por- 
trayed, but it is an exceedingly beautiful one. 
It is Love waiting upon Duty. The voices of 
their grief are not allowed to become so exces- 
sive and clamorous as to drown the Divine voice, 
speaking through the ages, ‘“‘ Remember that 
thou keep holy the Sabbath day;” and even the 
fragrant offerings of their devotion are set aside, 
that they may keep inviolate the Sabbath rest. 
But if the spices of the women are the spike- 
nard and myrrh of a mingled love and grief, they 
are at the same time a tacit admission of their 
error. They prove conclusively that the women, 
at any rate, had no thought of a resurrection. It 
appears strange to us that such should be the 
case, after the frequent references Jesus made to 
His death and rising again. But evidently the 
disciples attached to these sayings of Jesus one 
of those deeper, farther-off meanings which were 
so characteristic of His speech, interpreting in 
some mysterious spiritual sense what was in- 
tended to be read in a strict literalness. At pres- 
ent nothing could be farther from their thoughts 
than a resurrection; it had not even occurred to 
them as a possible thing; and instead of being 
something to which they were ready to give a 
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credulous assent, or a myth which came all 
shaped and winged out of their own heated im- 
aginings, it was something altogether foreign to 
their thoughts, and which, when it did occur, 
only ‘by many infallible proofs was recognised 
and admitted into their hearts as truth. And so 
the very spices the women prepare for the em- 
balming are a silent but a fragrant testimony to 
the reality of the Resurrection. They show the 
drift of the disciples’ thought, that when the 
stone was rolled to the door of the sepulchre it 
shut in to the darkness, and buried, all their 
hopes. The only Easter they knew, or even 
dreamed of, was that first and final Easter of the 
last day. 

As soon as the restraint of the Sabbath was 
over, the women turned again to their labour of 
love, preparing the ointment and spices for the 
embalming, and coming with the early dawn to 
the sepulchre. Though it was “yet dark,” as 
St. John tells us, they did not anticipate any 
difficulty from the city gates, for these were left 
open both by night and day during the Pass- 
over feast; but the thought did occur to them on 
the way as to how they should roll back the 
stone, a task for which they had not prepared, 
and which was evidently beyond their unaided 
strength. Their question, however, had been an- 
swered in anticipation, for when they reached 
the garden the stone was rolled away, and the 
sepulchre all exposed. Surprised and startled by 
the discovery, their surprise deepened into con- 
sternation as, passing within the sepulchre, they 
found that the body of Jesus, on which they had 
come to perform the last kind offices of affection, 
had disappeared. And how? could there be more 
than one solution of the enigma? The enemies 
of Jesus had surely laid violent hands upon the 
tomb, rifling it of the precious dust they sorrow- 
fully had committed to its keeping, reserving it 
for fresh indignities. St. John supplements the 
narrative of our Evangelist, telling how the Mag- 
dalene, slipping out from the rest, “ran” back 
to the city to announce, in half-hysterical speech, 
“They have taken away the Lord out of the 
tomb, and we know not where they have laid 
Him;” for though St. John names but the Mag. 
dalene, the “we” implies that she was but one 
of a group of ministering women, a group that 
she had abruptly left. The rest lingered by the 
tomb perplexed, with reason blinded by the 
whirling clouds of doubt, when suddenly—the 
“behold” indicates a swift surprise—‘ two men 
stood by them in dazzling apparel.” 

In speaking of them as “two men” probably 
our Evangelist only intended to call attention to 
the humanness of their form, assin verse 23 he 
speaks of the appearance as “a vision of angels.” 
It will be observed, however, that in the New 
Testament the two words “ men” and “angels” 
are used interchangeably; as in St. Luke vii. 24, 
Rev. xxii. 8, where the “angels” are evidently 
men, while in Mark xvi. 5, and again in the verse 
before us, the so-called “men” are angels. But 
does not this interchangeable use of the words 
imply a close relation between the two orders of 
being? and is it not possible that in the eternal 
ripenings and evolutions of heaven a perfected 
humanity may pass up into the angelic ranks? 
At any rate, we do know that when angels have 
appeared on earth there has been a strange hu- 
manness about them. They have not even had 
the fictitious wings which poetry has woven for 
them; they have nearly always appeared wear- 
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ing the human face Divine, and speaking with the 
tones and in the tongues of men, as if it were 
their native speech. 

But if their form is earthly, their dress is heav- 
enly. Their garments flash and glitter like the 
robes of the transfigured Christ; and awed by 
the supernatural portent, the women bow down 
their faces to the earth. ‘‘ Why,” asked the an- 
gels, “‘seek ye the living among the dead? He 
is not here, but is risen: remember how He spake 
unto you when He was yet in Galilee, saying that 
the Son of man must be delivered up into the 
hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the 
third day rise again.’» Even the angels are not 
allowed to disclose the secret of His resurrection 
life, or to tell where He may be found, but they 
announce the fact that they are not at liberty to 
explain. “ He is not here; He is risen,” is the 
Gospel of the angels, a Gospel whose prelude 
they themselves have heard, but, alas! forgotten; 
and since Heaven does not reveal what by 
searching we ourselves may find out, the angels 
throw them back upon their own recollections, 
recalling the words Jesus Himself had spoken, 
and which, had they been understood and remem- 
bered, would have lighted up the empty sepul- 
chre and have solved the great mystery. And 
how much we lose because we do not remember, 
or if remembering, we do not believe! Divine 
words have been spoken, and spoken to us, but 
to our ear, dulled by unbelief, they have come as 
empty sound, all inarticulate, and we have said 
it was some thunder in the sky or the voices of 
a passing wind. How many promises, which, 
like the harps of God, would have made even 
our wildernesses vocal, have we hung up, sad 
and silent, on the willows of the “strange 
lands”! If we only “remembered” the words 
of the Lord Jesus, if they became to us real and 
eternally true, instead of being the unreal voices 
of a dream, those words would be, not “ the dis- 
tant lamps” of Heaven, but near at hand, light- 
ing up all dark places, because throwing their 
light within, turning even the graves of our 
buried hopes into sanctuaries of joy and praise! 

And so the women, instead of embalming their 
Lord, carried their spices back unused. Not un- 
used, however, for in the spices and ointments 
the Living One did not need their own names 
were embalmed, a fragrant memory. Coming to 
the tomb, as they thought, to do homage to a 
dead Christ, the Magdalene, and Mary, and Jo- 
hanna, and Salome found a Christ who had con- 
quered death, and at the same time found an 
immortality for themselves; for the fragrance of 
their thought, which was not permitted to ripen 
into deeds, has filled the whole world. 

Returning to the city, whither the Magdalene 
had outrun them, they announced to the rest, 
as she had done to Peter and John, the fact of 
the empty grave; but they completed the story 
with the narrative of the angelic vision and the 
statement that Jesus had risen. So little, how- 
ever, were the disciples predisposed to receive the 
tidings of a resurrection, they would not admit 
the fact even when attested by at least four wit- 
nesses, but set it down as idle, silly talk, some- 
thing which was not only void of truth, but void 
ef sense. Only Peter and John of the Apostles, 
as far as we know, visited the sepulchre, and 
even they doubted, though they found the tomb 
empty and the linen clothes carefully wrapped 
up. They “believed” that the body had disap- 
peared, but, as St. John tells us, “as yet they 
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knew not the Scripture, that He must rise again 
from the dead” (St. John xx. 9); and as they 
leave the empty grave to return to their own 
home, they only “ wondered at that which was 
come to pass.” It was an enigma they could not 
solve; and though the Easter morning had now 
fully broke, the day which should light all days, 
as it drew to itself the honours and songs of the 
Sabbath, yet to the minds and hearts of the 
Apostles it was “yet dark;” the glory of the 
Lord had not yet risen upon them. 

And now comes one of those beautiful pic- 
tures, peculiar to St. Luke, as he lights 
up the Judzan hills with a soft after-glow— 
an after-glow which at the same time is the 
aurora of a new dawn. It was in the-after- 
noon of that first Lord’s day, when two dis- 
ciples set out from Jerusalem for Emmaus, a vil- 
lage, probably the modern Khamasa, sixty fur- 
longs from the city. Who the disciples were 
we cannot say, for one is unnamed, while the 
other bears a name, Cleopas, we do not meet 
with elsewhere, though its Greek origin would 
lead us to infer that he was some Gentile prose- 
lyte who had attached himself to Jesus. As to 
the second, we have not even the clue of an ob- 
scure name with which to identify him, and in 
this somewhat strange anonymity some exposi- 
tors have thought they detected the shadow of 
the Evangelist, Luke, himself. The supposition — 
is not an impossible one; for though St. Luke 
was not an eye-witness from the beginning, he 
might have witnessed some of the closing scenes. 
of the Divine life; while the very minuteness of 
detail which characterises his story would almost 
show that if not himself a participant, he was. 
closely related to those who were; but had St. 
Luke himself been the favoured one, it is 
scarcely likely that he would have omitted this 
personal testimony when speaking of the “ many 
infallible proofs” of His resurrection. 

Whoever the two might be, it is certain that 
they enjoyed the esteem and confidence of the 
disciples, having free access, even at untimely 
hours, to the Apostolic circle, while the fact that 
Jesus Himself sought their company, and se- 
lected them to such honours, shows the high 
place which was accorded to them in the Divine 
regard. 

We are not apprised of the object of their 
journey; indeed, they themselves seem to have 
lost sight of that in the gleams of glory which, 
all unexpected, fell across their path. It is not 
unlikely that it was connected with recent events; 
for now that the central Sun, around whom their 
lives revolved, has disappeared, will not those 
lives necessarily take new directions, or drift bac 
into the old orbits? But whatever their purposes. 
might be, their thoughts are retrospective rather 
than prospective; for while their faces are set 
towards Emmaus, and their feet are steadily 
measuring off the furlongs of the journey, their 
thoughts are lingering behind, clinging to the 
dark crest of Calvary, as the cloud-pennon clings. 
to the Alpine peak. They can speak but of one 
theme, “these things which have hapa 
the One whom they took to be the Christ, to 
whom their hearts had been so strangely drawn; 
His character, miracles, and words; the igno- 
minious Death, in which that Life, with all their 
hopes, was quenched; and then the strange tid- 
ings which had been brought by the women, 
as to how they had found the grave empty, and 
how they had seen a vision of angels. The word 
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* questioned together” generally implies a dif- 
ference of opinion, and refers to the cross-ques- 
tioning of disputants; but in this case it probably 


referred only to the innumerable questions the 


Pon. 


report of the Resurrection would raise in their 
minds, the honest doubts and difficulties with 
which they felt themselves compelled to grapple. 
' It was while they were discussing these new 
problems, walking leisurely along the road—for 
men walk heavily when weighted at heart—a 
Stranger overtook and joined them, asking, after 


the usual salutation, which would not be omit- 


. 


ted, “ What communications are these that ye 
have one with another, as ye walk?” The very 
form of the question would help to disguise the 
familiar voice, while the changed “form” of 
which St. Mark speaks would somewhat mask 
the familiar features; but at the same time it 
would appear that there was a supernatural hold- 
ing of their eyes, as if a dusky veil were wrapped 
about the Stranger. His question startled them, 
even as a voice from another world, as, indeed, 
it seemed; and stopping suddenly, they turned 
their “sad” faces to the Stranger in a momen- 
tary and silent astonishment, a silence which Cle- 
opas broke by asking, “ Dost thou alone so- 
journ in Jerusalem, and not know the things 
which are come to pass there in these days?” a 
double question, to which the Stranger replied 
with the brief interrogative, ‘“ What things?” It 
needed no more than that solitary word to unseal 
the fountain of their lips, for the clouds which 
had broken so wildly and darkly over Calvary 
had filled their hearts with an intense and bitter 
grief, which longed for expression, even for the 
poor relief of words. And so they break in 
together with their answer (the pronoun is 
changed now), ‘‘ Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
which was a prophet mighty in deed and word 
before God and all the people: and how the chief 
priests and our rulers delivered Him up to be 
condemned to death and crucified Him. But 
we hoped that it was He which should redeem 
Israel.» Yea, and beside all this, it is mow the 
third day since these things came to pass. More- 
over certain women of our company amazed us, 
having been early at the tomb; and when they 
found not His body, they came, saying, that they 
had also seen a vision of angels, which said that 
He was alive. And certain of them that were 


with us went to the tomb, and found it even so 


as the women had said: but Him they saw not.” 

It is the impetuous language of intense feeling, 
in which hope and despair strike alternate chords. 
In the first strain Jesus of Nazareth is lifted high; 
He is a Prophet mighty in word and deed; then 
He is stricken down, condemned to death, and 
crucified. Again, hope speaks, recalling the 
bright dream of a redemption for Israel; but hav- 
ing spoken that word, Hope herself goes aside to 
weep by the grave where her Redeemer was 
hurriedly buried. Still again is the glimmer of a 
new light, as the women bring home the message 
of the angels; but still again the light sets in 
darkness, a gloom which neither the eyes of Rea- 
son nor of Faith could as vet pierce; for “ Him 
they saw not” marks the totality of the eclipse, 
pointing to a void of darkness, a firmament with- 
out a sun or star. } 

But incidentally, in the swift current of their 
speech, we catch a reflection of the Christ as He 
appeared to their minds. He was indeed 2 
Prophet, second to none, and in their hope He 
was more, for He was the Redeemer of Israel. 
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It is evident the disciples had not yet grasped 
the full purport of the Messianic mission. Their 
thought was hazy, obscure, like the vision of 
men walking in a mist. The Hebrew dream of 
a temporal sovereignty seems to have been a pre- 
vailing, perhaps the prevailing force in their 
minds, the attraction which drew and cheered 
them on. But their Redeemer was but a local, 
temporal one, who will restore the kingdom to 
Israel; He was not yet the Redeemer of the 
world, who should save His people from their 
sins. The “regeneration,” as they fondly called 
it, the “ new creation,” was purely national, when 
out of the chaos of Roman irruptions their He- 
brew paradise will come. For one thing, the 
disciples were too near the Divine Life to see 
its just and large proportions. They must stand 
back from it the distance of a Pentecost; they 
must look on it through their lenses of flame, 
before they can take in the profound meaning of 
that Life, or the awful mystery of that Death. 
At present their vision is out of focus, and all 
they can see is the blurred and shadowy outline 
of the reality, the temporal rather than the spir- 
itual, a redeemed nationality rather than a re- 
deemed and regenerated humanity. 

The risen Jesus, for such the Stranger was, 
though they knew it not, listened to their re- 
quiem patiently and wonderingly, glad to find 
within their hearts such deep and genuine love, 
which even the cross and the grave had not been 
able to extinguish. The men themselves were 
true, even though their views were somewhat 
warped—the refractions of their Hebrew atmos- 
phere. And Jesus leads them in thought to those 
“ shining uplands” of truth; as it were, spurring 
them on, by a sharp though kind rebuke, to the 
heights where Divine thoughts and purposes 
move on to their fulfilment. ‘“ O foolish men,” 
He said, ‘and slow of heart to believe in all 
that the prophets have spoken! Behoved it not 
the Christ to suffer these things, and to enter 
into His glory?” They thought He was some 
stranger in Jerusalem, yet He knows their proph- 
ets better than themselves; and hark, He puts in 
a word they had f ared to use. They only called 
Him “Jesus of Nazareth;” they did not give 
Him that higher title of “ the Christ ” which they 
had freely used before. No; for the cross had 
rudely shattered and broken that golden censer, 
in which they had been wont to burn a royal in- 
cense. But here the Stranger recasts their 
broken, golden word, burning its sweet, Divine 
incense even in presence of the cross, calling the 
Crucified the “ Christ” ! Verily, this Stranger 
has more faith than they; and they still their 
garrulous lips, which speak so randomly, to hear 
the new and august Teacher, whose voice was 
an echo of the Truth, if not the Truth itself! 

“And beginning from Moses and from all the 
prophets, He interpreted to them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning Himself.’ It will be 
observed that our Evangelist uses a peculiar 
word in speaking of this Divine exposition. He 
calls it an “interpretation,” a word used in the 
New Testament only in the sense of translating 
from one language to another, from the unknown 
to the known tongue. And such, indeed, it was; 
for they had read the Scriptures but in part, and 
so misread them. They had thrown upon those 
Scriptures the projections of their own hopes 
and illusions; while other Scriptures, those re- 
lating to the sufferings of Christ, were set back, 
out of sight, or if heard at all, they were only 
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the voice of an unknown tongue, a vox et preterea 
nihil. So Jesus interprets to them the voices 
of this unknown tongue. Beginning at Moses, 
He shows, from the types, the prophecies, and 
the Psalms, how that the Christ must suffer and 
die, ere the glories of His kingdom can begin; 
that the cross and the grave both lay in the 
path of the Redeemer, as the bitter and prickly 
calyx out of which the “ glories” should unfold 
themselves. And thus, opening their Scriptures, 
putting in the crimson lens of the blood, as well 
as the chromatic lens of the Messianic glory, 
the disciples find the cross all transfigured, in- 
woven in God’s eternal purpose of redemption; 
while the sufferings of Christ, at which they had 
stumbled before, they now see were part of the 
eternal plan of mercy, a Divine “ ought,” a great 
necessity. 

They had now reached Emmaus, the limit of 
their journey, but the two disciples cannot lose 
the company of One whose words have opened 
to them a new and a bright world; and though 
He was evidently going on farther, they con- 
strained Him to abide with them, as it was to- 
wards evening and the day was far spent. And 
He went in to tarry with them, though not for 
long. Sitting down to meat, the Stranger Guest, 
without any apology, takes the place of the host, 
and blessing the bread, He breaks and gives to 
them. Was it the uplifted face threw them back 
on the old, familiar days? or did they read the 
nail-mark in His hand? We do not know; but 
in an instant the veil in which He had enfolded 
Himself was withdrawn, and they knew Him; 
it was the Lord Himself, the risen Jesus! In a 
moment the hush of a great awe fell upon them, 
and before they had time to embrace Him whom 
they had loved so passionately, indeed before 
their lips could frame an exclamation of surprise, 
He had vanished; He “ became invisible” to 
them, as it reads, passing out of their sight like 
a dissolving cloud. And when they did recover 
themselves it was not to speak His name—there 
was no need of that—but to say one to another, 
“Was not our heart burning within us while He 
spake to us.in the way, while He opened to us 
the Scriptures?”’ It was to them a bright Apoc- 
alypse, “‘the Revelation of Jesus Christ,’ who 
was dead, and is alive for evermore; and all for- 
getful of their errand, and though it is evening, 
they leave Emmaus at once, their winged feet not 
heeding the sixty furlongs now, as they haste to 
Jerusalem to announce to the eleven, and to the 
rest, that Jesus has indeed risen, and has ap- 
peared unto them. 

Returning to Jerusalem, they go direct to the 
well-known trysting-place, where they find the 
Apostles (“the eleven” as the band was now 
called, though, as St. John informs us, Thomas 
was not present) and others gathered for their 
evening meal, and speaking of another and later 
appearance of Jesus to Simon, which must have 
occurred during their absence from the city; and 
they add to the growing wonder by telling of 
their evening adventure, and how Jesus was 
known of them in breaking of bread. But while 
they discussed the subject—for the majority were 
yet in doubt as to the reality of the appearances 
—Jesus Himself stood before them, passing 
through the fastened door; for the same fear that 
shut the door would securely lock it. Though 
giving to them the old-time salutation, “ Peace 
be to you,” it did not calm the unrest and agita- 
tion of their soul; the chill of a great fear fell 
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upon them, as the spectral Shadow, as they 
thought it, stood before them. “‘ Why are ye 
troubled?” asks Jesus, “and wherefore do rea- 
sonings arise in your hearts?” for they fairly 
trembled with fear, as the word would imply. 
“See My hands and My feet, that it is I Myself: 
handle Me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones, as ye behold Me having.” He then 
extended His hands, drew back His robe from 
His feet, and, as St. John says, uncovered His 
side, that they might see the wounds of the nails. 
and the spear, and that by these visible, tangible 
proofs they might be convinced of the reality of 
His Resurrection body. It was enough; their 
hearts in an instant swung round from an ex- 
treme of fear to an extreme of joy, a sort of wild 
joy, in which Reason for the moment became 
confused and Faith bewildered. But while the 
heavenly trance is yet upon them Jesus recalls 
them to earthly things, asking if they have any 
meat; and when they give Him a piece of a 
broiled fish, some of the remnants of their own 
repast, He takes and eats before them all; not 
that now He needed the sustenance of earthly 
food, in His resurrection life, but that by this 
simple act He might put another seal upon His 
true humanity. It was a kind of sacrament, 
showing forth His oneness with His own; that 
on the farther side of the grave, in His exalta- 
tion, as on this, in His humiliation, He was stilt 
the “Son of man,” interested in all things, even 
the commonplaces, of humanity. ; 

The interview was not for long, for the risen 
Christ dwelt apart from His disciples, coming 
to them at uncertain times and only for brief 
spaces. He lingers, however, now, to explain to 
the eleven, as before to the two, the great mys- 
tery of the Redemption. He opens their minds, 
that the truth may pass within. Gathering up 
the lamps of prophecy suspended through the 
Scriptures, He turns their varying lights upon 
Himself, the Me of whom they testify. He shows 
them how it is written in their law that the Christ 
must suffer, the Christ must die, the Christ must 
rise again the third day, and ‘that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in His 
name unto all the nations, beginning from Jeru- 
salem.” And then He gave to these preachers 
of repentance and remission the promise of which 
the Book of Acts is a fulfilment and enlargement, 
the “ promise of the Father,” which is the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. It was the prophecy of the 
Pentecost, the first rustle of the mighty rushing 
wind, that Divine breath which comes to all 
who will receive it. 

Our Evangelist passes in silence other appear- 
ances of the Resurrection Life, those forty days 
in which, by His frequent manifestations, He 
was training His disciples to trust in His unseen 
Presence. He only in a few closing words tells 
of the Ascension; how, near Bethany, He was 
parted from them, and taken up into heaven, 
throwing down benedictions from His uplifted 
hands even as He went; and how the disciples 
returned to Jerusalem, not sorrowing, as men be- 
reaved, but with great joy, having learned how 
to endure and rejoice as seeing Him who is in- 
visible, the unseen but ever-present Christ. That 
St. Luke omits the other Resurrection appear- 
ances is probably because he intended to insert 
them in his prelude to the Acts of the Apostles, 
which he does, as he joins his second treatise to 
the first. Nor is it altogether an incidental coin- 
cidence that as he writes his later story he begins 
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PREFACE. 


IN order to read the Gospel of St. John with some intelligence, it is necessary 
to understand its purpose and its plan. For in the whole range of literature there 
is no composition which is a more perfect work of art, or which more rigidly 
excludes whatever does not subserve its main end. From the first word to the last 
there is no paragraph, sentence, or expression which is out of its place, or with 
which we could dispense. Part hangs together with part in perfect balance. The 
sequence may at times be obscure, but sequence there always is. The relevancy of 
this orthat remark may not at first sight be apparent, but irrelevancy is impossible 
to this writer. 

The object which the Evangelist had in view in writing this Gospel we are not 
left to find out for ourselves. He explicitly says that his purpose in writing was to 
promote the belief that “Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God” (chap. xx. 31). This 
purpose, he judges, he will best accomplish, not by writing an essay, nor by framing 
an abstract argument in advocacy of the claims of Jesus, but by reproducing in his 
Gospel those manifestations of His glory which elicited faith in the first disciples and 
in others. That which had produced faith in his own case and in that of his fellow 
_ disciples, will, he thinks, if fairly set before men, produce faith in them also. He 
relates, therefore, with the utmost simplicity of language, the scenes in which Jesus 
seemed to him most significantly to have revealed His power and His goodness, and 
‘most forcibly to have demonstrated that the Father was in Him. At the same time 
he keeps steadily in view the circumstance that these manifestations had not always 
_ produced faith, but that alongside of a growing faith there ran an increasing unbe- 
lief which at length assumed the form of hostility and outrage. This unbelief he 
feels called upon to account for. He feels called upon to demonstrate that its true 
‘reason lay, not in the inadequacy of Christ’s manifestations, but in the unreasonable 
and unspiritual requirements of the unbelieving, and in their alienation from God. 
The Gospel thus forms the primary apologetic, which by its very simplicity and 
closeness to reality touches at every point the underlying causes and principles of 
faith and unbelief. 

The object of the Gospel being kept in view, the plan is at once perceived. 
Apart from the Prologue (chap i. 1-18) and the Appendix (chap. xxt.}, the body of 
the work falls into two nearly equal parts, chaps. i. 1g—-xii., and xiii—xx. In the 
former part the Evangelist relates, with a singular felicity of selection, the scenes in 
which Jesus made those self-revelations which it was most important that men should 
understand, and the discussions in which their full significance was brought out. 
Thus he shows how the glory of Christ was manifested at the marriage in Cana, in 
the cleansing of the Temple, in the conversation with the Samaritans, in the healing 
of the impotent man, in the feeding of the five thousand, in the cure of the man 
born blind; and how, through these various signs or object-lessons, Jesus makes 
Himself known as the Life, the Light, the Judge of men, or, in one word, as the Son 
doing the Father’s works, manifesting the Father's presence, disclosing in His 
various words and deeds “the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” 
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These manifestations culminate in the raising of Lazarus, recorded in the 
eleventh chapter. This final sign, while in “many of the Jews” (xi. 45) it produced 
faith, aggravated at the same time the unbelief of the authorities, who “from that 
day forth took counsel together for to put Him to death” (xi. 53). The twelfth 
chapter, therefore, holds a place by itself. In it we have three incidents related, and 
all related for the same purpose, namely, to demonstrate that there was now no 
further need of such manifestations of the glory of Jesus as had already been given, 
and that all things were now ripe for the catastrophe. The incidents in which this 
became apparent were Mary’s anointing of Jesus, His triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, and the inquiry of the Greeks. By introducing these three incidents together 
at this point, John wishes to show (1) that Jesus was now embalmed in the love of 
His intimate friends, (2) that He had found in the untutored instincts of the people 
a response to His claim, and (3) that even in the still wider circle of the outlying 
nations His name was known. He may, therefore, now safely finish His self-revela- 
tion. It has done its work. And the completeness of its result is seen, not only 
in this widely extended impression and firmly rooted attachment, but also in the 
Maturity of unbelief which now took active steps to take Jesus and put Him to 
death. 

This part of the Gospel therefore appropriately closes with the words: “ These 
things spake Jesus and departed, and did hide Himself from them” (xii. 36). The 
public manifestation of Jesus is closed. 

Between the first and the second part of the Gospel there is interposed a para- 
graph (xii. 37-50), in which John briefly points out that the rejection of Jesus by 
the Jews was no more than had been predicted by the prophet Isaiah, and that it 
reflects no suspicion on the manifestations of His relation to the Father which Jesus 
had made. He then sums up in one or two sentences the significance and conse- 
quences of receiving and of rejecting Jesus. 

In the second part of the Gospel the writer is still guided by the same purpose 
of showing how Jesus manifested His glory. This is obvious not merely from the 


contents of this second part, but also from the fact that in the language of John the © 


death of Jesus is constantly referred to as His glorification, being the “ lifting up ” 


which was an essential step to, or part of, His glorification. Before entering upon 


the last scenes, which are described in chaps. xiii.—xix., Jesus is assured that in His 
death the Father is to glorify His name (xii. 28); and in the prayer recorded in the 
seventeenth chapter, which closes the explanations which our Lord Himself made 
of His work, it is still the manifestation of His glory that is in His thoughts. The 
characteristic which distinguishes this second part of the Gospel is, that Jesus no 
longer manifests His glory to the people in signs of manifest power, but now, in 
chapters xiii—xvii., further discloses His glory privately to the Twelve; and in 
chapters xviii. and xix. passes triumphantly through the ultimate trial which still 
lay between Him and the final consummation of His glory. That this final glory 
has been achieved is witnessed by the Resurrection, the record of which, and of its 
results in faith, occupies the twentieth chapter. De Wette has the credit of being 
the first to discern that the entire Gospel is held together by this idea of the mani- 
festation of Christ’s glory, and that “the glory of our Lord appears in all its bright- 
ness in the second part of the narrative (xiii—xx), and that (a) inwardly and morally 
in His sufferings and death (xiii—xix.), and (6) outwardly and sensibly, in the trium- 
phant event of the Resurrection.” 
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THE GOSPEL 


PART I. 

‘ CHAPTER Ti, 

a _ THE INCARNATION. 
JOHN i. 1-18. 

In this brief introduction to his Gospel John 


summarises its contents, and presents an abstract 
of the history he is about to relate in detail. 


_ That the Eternal Word, in whom was the life of 


all things, became flesh and was manifested 
among men; that some ignored while others rec- 
- ognised Him, that some received while others 
_ rejected Him,—this is what John desires to ex- 


~ hibit at large in His Gospel, and this is what he 


summarily states in this compact and pregnant 
introductory passage. He briefly describes a Be- 
ing whom he names “ The Word;” he explains 
the connection of this Being with God and with 
created things; he tells how He came to the 
world and dwelt among men, and he remarks 
upon the reception He met with. What is 
summed up in these propositions is unfolded in 
the Gospel. It narrates in detail the history of 


_ the manifestation of the Incarnate Word, and of 


the faith and unbelief which this manifestation 
evoked. 

, John at once introduces us to.a Being whom 
he speaks of as“ The Word.” He uses the term 
without apology, as if already it were familiar to 
his readers, and yet he adds a brief description 
of it, as if possibly they might attach to it ideas 
incompatible with his own. He uses it without 
apology, because in point of fact it already had 
circulation both among Greek and Jewish think- 
_ers. In the Old Testament we meet with a 
Being called “ The Angel of the Lord,” who is 
at once closely related, if not equivalent, to Je- 
hovah, and at the same time manifested to men. 
Thus when the Angel of the Lord had appeared 
to Jacob and wrestled with him, Jacob called the 
name of the place Peniel, for, said he, “I have 
seen God face to face.’* In the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament the Wisdom and 
the Word of God are poetically personified, and 
occupy the same relation to God on the one 
hand, and to man on the other, which was filled 
by the Angel of the Lord. And in the time of 
Christ “the Word of the Lord” had become 
the current designation by which Jewish teachers 
denoted the manifested Jehovah. In explaining 
the Scriptures, to make them more intelligible 
to the people, it was customary to substitute for 
the name of the infinitely exalted Jehovah the 
name of Jehovah’s manifestation, “the word of 
the Lord.” 

Beyond Jewish circles of thought the expres- 
sion would also be readily understood. For not 
among the Jews only, but everywhere, men have 
keenly felt the difficulty of arriving at any certain 
and definite knowledge of the Eternal One. The 

*See also Gen. xvi. 13, xviii. 22; Exed. iii. 6, xxiii. 20; 
Judges xiii. 22. 
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most rudimentary definition of God, by declar- 
ing Him to be a Spirit, at once and for ever dis- 
sipates the hope that we can ever see Him, as 
we see one another, with the bodily eye. This 
depresses and disturbs the soul. Other objects 
which invite our thought and feeling we easily 
apprehend, and our intercourse with them is level 
to our faculties. It is, indeed, the unseen and 
intangible spirit of our friends which we value, 
not the outward appearance. But we scarcely 
separate the two; and as we reach and know and 
enjoy our friends through the bodily features 
with which we are familiar, and the words that 
strike upon our ear, we instinctively long for in- 
tercourse with God and knowledge of Him as 
familiar and convincing. We put out our hand, 
but we cannot touch Him. Nowhere in this 
world can we see Him more than we see Him 
here and now. If we pass to other worlds, there, 
too, He is concealed from our sight, inhabiting 
no body, occupying no place. Job is not alone 
in his painful and baffling search after God. 
Thousands continually cry with him, ‘“ Behold, 
I go forward, but He is not there; and backward, 
but I cannot perceive Him: on the left hand, 
where He doth work, but I cannot behold Him: 
He hideth Himself cn the right hand, that I can- 
not see Him.” 

In various ways, accordingly, men have striven 
to alleviate the difficulty of mentally apprehend- 
ing an invisible, infinite, incomprehensible God. 
One theory, struck out by the pressure of the 
difficulty, and frequently advanced, was not alto- 
gether incompatible with the ideas suggested by 
John in this prologue. This theory was accus- 
tomed, although with no great definiteness or 
security, to bridge the chasm between the Eter- 
nal God and His works in time by interposing 
some middle being or beings which might me- 
diate between the known and the unknown. This 
link between God and His creatures, which 
seemed to make God and His relation to mate- 
rial things more intelligible, was sometimes 
spoken of as “ The Word of God.” This seemed 
an appropriate name by which to designate that 
through which God made Himself known, and 
by which He came into relations with things 
and persons not Himself. Vague indeed was the 
conception formed even of this intermediary Be- 
ing. But of this term ‘The Word,” and of the 
ideas that centred in it, John took advantage 
to proclaim Him who is the manifestation of 
the Eternal, the Image of the Invisible.* 

The title itself is full of significance. The word 
of a man is that by which he utters himself, by 
which he puts himself in communication with 


* For the need of intermediaries, see Plato, ‘‘ Sympos- 
ium,” pp. 202-3: ‘‘God mingles not with men ; but there 
are spiritual powers which interpret and convey to God 
the prayers and sacrifices of men, and to men the com- 
mands and rewards of God. ‘These powers span the 
chasm which divides them, and these spirits or inter~ 
mediate powers are many and divine.’’ See also Philo 
(“Quod Deus Immut.,” xiii.) : “* God is not comprehensible 
by theintellect. We know, indeed, that he is, but beyond 
the fact of His existence we know nothing.” Phe Word 
reveals God; see Philo (** De post. Caini, ’ vi.), ‘* The wise 
man, longing to apprehend God, and travelling along the 

ath of wisdom and knowledge, first of all meets with the 

ivine words, and with them abides as a guest.” 
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other persons and deals with them. By his word 
he makes his thought and feeling known, and by 
his word he issues commands and gives effect 
to his will. His word is distinct from his 
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There God may be found, because there he has 4 


uttered Himself. But science tells us that in this 
universe there has been a gradual development 
from lower to higher, from imperfect towards 


thought, and yet cannot exist separate from -it.perfect worlds; and it tells us that man is the 


Proceeding from the thought and will, from that 
which is inmost in us and most ourselves, it 
carries upon itself the imprint of the character 
and purpose of him who utters it. It is the organ 
of intelligence and will. It is not mere noise, it 
is sound instinct with mind, and articulated by 
intelligent purpose. By a man’s word you could 
perfectly know him, even though you were blind 
and could never see him. Sight or touch could 
give you but little fuller information regarding 
his character if you had listened to his word. 
His word is his character in expression. 

Similarly, the Word of God is God’s power, 
intelligence, and will in expression; not dormant 
and potential only, but in active exercise. God’s 
Word is His will going forth with creative en- 
ergy, and communicating life from God, the 
Source of life and being. ‘“ Without Him was 
not any thing made that was made.” He was 
prior. to all created things and Himself with God. 
and God. He is God coming into relation with 
other things, revealing himself, manifesting Him- 
self, communicating Himself. The world is not 
itself God; things created are not God, but the 
intelligence and will that brought them into be- 
ing,.and which now sustain and regulate them, 
these are God. And between the works we see 
and the God who is past finding out, there is the 
Word, One who from eternity has been with 
God, the medium of the first utterance of God’s 
mind and the first forthputting of His power; as 
close to the inmost nature of God, and as truly 
uttering that nature, as our word is close to and 
utters our thought, capable of being used by no one 
besides, but by ourselves only. 

It is apparent, then, why John chooses this 
title to designate Christ in His pre-existent life. 
No other title brings out so clearly the identifi- 
cation of Christ with God, and the function of 
Christ to reveal God. It was a term which made 
the transition easy from Jewish Monotheism to 
Christian Trinitarianism. Being already used by 
the strictest Monotheists to denote a spiritual 
intermediary between God and the world, it is 
chosen by John as the appropriate title of Him 
through whom all revelation of God in the past 
has been mediated, and who has at length fin- 
ished revelation in the person of Jesus Christ. 
The term itself does not explicitly affirm person- 
ality; but what it helps us to understand is, that 
this same Being, the Word, who manifested and 
uttered God in creation, reveals Him now in 
humanity. John wishes to bring the incarnation 
and the new spiritual world it produced into 
line with the creation and God’s original purpose 
therein. He wishes to show us that this greatest 
manifestation of God is not an abrupt departure 
from previous methods, but is the culminating 
expression of methods and principles which have 
ever governed the activity of God. Jesus Christ, 
who reveals the Father now in human nature, is 
the same Agent as has ever been expressing and 
giving effect to the Father’s will in the creation 
and government of all things. The same Word 
who now utters God in and through human na- 
ture, has ever been uttering Him in all His 
works. 

All that God has done is to be found in the 
universe, partly visible and partly known to us. 


last result of this process. 
at last becomes intelligent, self-conscious, en- 
dowed with will, capable to some extent of meet- 
ing and understanding its Creator. Man is the 
last and fullest expression of God’s thought, for 
in man and man’s history God finds room for the 
utterance not merely of his wisdom and power, 
but of what is most profoundly spiritual and 
moral in His nature. In man God finds a crea- 
ture who can sympathise with His purposes, who 
can respond to His love, who can give exercise 
to the whole fulness of God. 4 

But in saying that ‘‘the Word became flesh ” 


John says much more than that God through the 


Word created man, and found thus a more per- 
fect means of revealing Himself. The Word 
created the visible world, but He did not become 
the visible world. The Word created all men, 
but He did not become the human race, but one 
Man, Christ Jesus. No doubt it is true that all 
men in their measure reveal God, and it is con- 
ceivable that some individual should. fully illus- 
trate all that God meant to reveal by human na- 
ture. It is conceivable that God should so sway 
a man’s will and purify his character that the 
human will should be from first to last in perfect 
harmony with the Divine, and that the human 
character should exhibit the character of God. 
An ideal man might have been created, God’s 
ideal of man might have been realised, and still 
we should have had no incarnation. For a per- 
fect man is not all we have in Christ. A perfect 
man is one thing, the Word Incarnate is another. 
In the one the personality, the “I” that uses the 
human nature, is human; in the other, the per- 
sonality, the “‘I” is Divine. 

By becoming flesh the Word submitted to 
certain limitations, perhaps impossible for us to 
define. While in the flesh He could reveal only 
what human nature was competent to reveal. 
But as the human nature had been created in 


the likeness of the Divine, and as, therefore, 


“good” and “evil” meant the same to man as 
to God, the limitation would not be felt in the 
region of character. 

The process of the Incarnation John describes 
very simply: “The Word became flesh, and 
dwelt among us.” The Word did not become 
flesh in the sense that He was turned into flesh, 
ceasing to be what He had previously been, as 
a boy who becomes a man ceases to be a boy. 
In addition to what He already was He assumed 
human nature, at once enlarging His experience 
and limiting His present manifestations of Di- 
vinity to what was congruous to human nature 
and earthly circumstance. The Jews were fa- 
miliar with the idea of God “ dwelling” with 
His people. At the birth of their nation, while 
they were still dwelling in tents outside the land 
of promise, God had His tent among the shift- 
ing tents of the people, sharing all the vicissi- 
tudes of their wandering life, abiding with them 
even in their thirty-eight years’ exclusion from 
their land, and thus sharing even their punish- 
ment. By the word John here uses he links the 
body of Christ to the ancient dwelling of God 
round which the tents of Israel had clustered. 
God now dwelt among men in the humanity of 
Jesus Christ. The tabernacle was human, the 
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indwelling Person was Divine. In Christ is real- 
ised the actual presence of God among His peo- 
ple, the actual entrance into and personal par- 
ticipation in human history, which was hinted at 
in the tabernacle and the temple. 

In the Incarnation, then, we have God’s re- 
sponse to man’s craving to find, to see, to know 
Him. Men, indeed, commonly look past Christ 
and away from Him, as if in Him God could not 
be satisfactorily seen; they discontentedly long 
for some other revelation of the unseen Spirit. 
But surely this is to mistake. To suppose that 
God might make Himself more obvious, more 
distinctly apparent to us, than He has done, is 
to mistake what God is and how we can know 
Him. What are the highest attributes of Di- 
vinity, the most Divine characteristics of God? 
Are they great power, vast size, dazzling physical 
glory that overpowers the sense; or are they 
infinite goodness, holiness that cannot be 
tempted, love that atcommodates itself to all the 
needs of all creatures? Surely the latter, the 
spiritual and moral qualities, are the more Di- 
vine. The resistless might of natural forces 
shows us little of God till we have elsewhere 
learned to know Him; the power that upholds 
the planets in their orbits speaks but of physical 
force, and tells us nothing of any holy, loving 
Being. There is no moral quality, no character 
impressed upon these works of God, mighty 
though they be. Nothing but an impersonal 
power meets us in them; a power which may 
awe and crush us, but which we cannot adore, 
worship, and love. In a word, God cannot re- 
- veal Himself to us by any overwhelming display 
of His nearness or His power. Though the 
whole universe fell in ruins around us, or though 
we saw a new world spring into being before our 
eyes, we might still suppose that the power by 
which this was effected was impersonal, and 
could hold no fellowship with us. 

Only, then, through what is personal, only 
through what is like ourselves, only through 
what is moral, can God reveal Himself to us. 
Not by marvellous displays of power that sud- 
denly awe us, but by goodness that the human 
“ conscience can apprehend and gradually admire, 
does God reveal Himself to us. If we doubt 
God’s existence, if we doubt whether there is a 
Spirit of goodness upholding all things, wielding 
all things, and triumphant in all things, let us 
look to Christ. It is in Him we distinctly see 
upon our own earth, and in circumstances we can 
examine and understand, goodness; goodness 
tried by every test conceivable, goodness carried 
to its highest pitch, goodness triumphant. This 
goodness, though in human forms and circum- 
stances, is yet the goodness of One who comes 
among men from a higher sphere, teaching, for- 
giving, commanding, assuring, saving, as One 
sent to deal with men rather than springing from 
them. If this is not God, what is God? What 
higher conception of God has any one ever had? 
What worthy conception of God is there that is 
not satisfied here? What do we need in God, or 
suppose to be in God, which we have not in 
Christ? 

If, then, we still feel as if we had not sufficient 
assurance of God, it is because we look for the 
wrong thing, or seek where we can never find. 
Let us understand that God can best be known 
as God through His moral qualities, through 
His love, His tenderness, His regard for right; 
and we shall perceive that the most suitable rev- 
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elation is one in which these qualities are man- 
ifested. But to apprehend these qualities as they 
appear in actual history we must have some sense 
for and love of them. They that are pure in 
heart, they shall see God; they who love right- 
eousness, who seek with lowliness for purity and 
goodness, they will find in Christ a God they 
can see and trust. - 

The lessons of the Incarnation are obvious. 
First, from it we are to take our idea of God. 
Sometimes we feel as if in attributing to God 
all good we were dealing merely with fancies of 
our own which could not be justified by fact. 
In the Incarnation we see what God has actually 
done. Here we have, not a fancy, not a hope, 
not a vague expectation, not a promise, but ac- 
complished fact, as solid and unchangeable as 
our own past life. This God whom we have 
often shunned, and felt to be in our way and an 
obstacle, whom we have suspected of tyranny 
and thought little of injuring and disobeying, has. 
through compassion and sympathy with us 
broken through all impossibilities, and contrived 
to take the sinner’s place. He, the ever blessed 
God, accountable for no evil and sole cause of 
all good, accepted the whole of our condition, 
lived as a creature, Himself bare our sicknesses,. 
all that is hardest in life, all that is bitterest and: 
loneliest in death, in His own experience com- 
bining all the agonies of sinning and suffering 
men, and all the ineffable sorrows wherewith 
God looks upon sin and suffering. All this He 
did, not for the sake of showing us how much 
better a thing the Divine nature is than the 
human, but because His nature impelled Him to- 
do it; because He could not bear to be solitary 
in His blessedness, to know in Himself the joy 
of holiness and love while His creatures were 
missing this joy and making themselves incapa- 
ble of all good. 

Our first thought of God, then, must ever be 
that which the Incarnation suggests: that the 
God with whom alone and in all things we have 
to do is not One who is alienated from us, or 
who has no sympathy with us, or who is ab- 
sorbed in interests very different from ours, and 
to which we must be sacrificed; but that He is 
One who sacrifices Himself for us, who makes 
all things but justice and right bend to serve 
us, who forgives our misapprehensions, our 
coldness, our unspeakable folly, and makes com-- 
mon cause with us in all that concerns our wel- 
fare. As while on earth He endured the con- 
tradiction of sinners, and waited till they came 
to a better. mind, so does He still, with Divine- 
patience, wait till we recognise Him as our 
Friend, and humbly own Him as our God. He 
waits till we learn that to be God is not to be 
a mighty King enthroned above all the assaults. 
of His creatures, but that to be God is to have 
more love than all besides; to be able to make 
greater sacrifices for the good of all; to have 
an infinite capacity to humble Himself, to put 
Himself out of sight, and to consider our good. 
This is the God we have in Christ; our Judge 
becoming our atoning Victim, our God becom- 
ing our Father, the Infinite One coming with all 
His helpfulness into the most intimate relations. 
with us; is this not a God to whom we can trust 
ourselves, and whom we can love and serve? If 
this is the real nature of God, if we may ,always. 
expect such faithfulness and help from God, if 
to be God be to be all this, as full of love in the 
future as He has shown Himself in the past, 
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then may not existence yet be that perfect 
joy our instincts crave, and towards. which 
we are slowly and doubtfully finding our way 
through all the darkness, and strains, and shocks 
that are needed to sift what.is spiritual in us from 
what is unworthy? 

The second lesson the Incarnation teaches re- 
gards: our own duty. Everywhere among the 
first disciples was this lessson learned and in- 
culcated. ‘‘ Let this mind,” says Paul, “be in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus.” ‘ Christ 
suffered for us,” says Peter, “leaving us an ex- 
ample.” ‘If God so loved us, we ought also to 
love one another” is the very spirit of John. 
Look steadily at the Incarnation, at the love 
which made Christ take our place and identify 
Himself with us; consider the new breath of life 
that this one act has breathed into human life, 
ennobling the world and showing us how deep 
and lovely are the possibilities that lie in human 
nature; and new thoughts of your own conduct 
will lay hold of your mind. Come to this great 
central fire, and your cold, hard nature will be 
melted; try in some sort to weigh this Divine 
love and accept it as your own, as that which 
embraces and cares for and carries you on to 
all good, and you will insensibly be imbued with 
its spirit. You will feel that no loss could be so 
great as to lose the possession and exercise of 
this love in your own heart. Great as are the 
gifts it bestows, you begin to see that the great- 
est of them all is that it transforms you into its 
own likeness, and teaches you yourself to love 
in the same sort. Understanding our security 
and our joyful prospect as saved by the care of 
God,. and as provided for by a love of perfect 
intelligence and absolute resource; humbled and 
softened and melted by the free spending upon 
us of so Divine and complete a grace, our heart 
overflows with sympathy. We cannot receive 
Christ’s love without communicating it. It im- 
parts a glow to the heart, which must be felt 
by all that comes in contact with the heart. 

And as Christ’s love became incarnate, not 
spending itself in any one great display, apart 
from the needs of men, but manifesting itself in 
all the routine and incident of a human life; 
never wearying through the monotonous toil of 
His artisan-life, never provoked into forgetful- 
ness in His boyhood; so must our love derived 
from. Him be incarnated; not spent in one dis- 
play, but animating our whole life in the flesh, 
and finding expression for itself in all that our 
earthly condition brings us into contact with. 
The thoughts we think and the actions we do are 
mainly concerned with other people. We are 
living in families, or we are related as employer 
and employed, or we are thrown together by the 
hundred necessities of life; in all these connec- 
tions we are to be guided by the spirit which 
prompted Christ to become incarnate. Our 
chance of doing good in the world depends upon 
this. Our review of life at the close will be 
satisfactory or the reverse in proportion as we 
have or have not been in fact animated by the 
spirit of the Incarnation. We must learn to bear 
one another’s burdens, and the Incarnation 
shows us that we can do so only in so far as we 
identify ourselves with others and live for them. 
Christ helped us by coming down to our condi- 
tion and living our life. This is the guide to 
all help we can give. If anything can reclaim the 
lowest class in our population, it is by men of 
godly life living among them; not living among 
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them in comforts unattainable by them, but liv- 
ing in all points as they live, save that they live 
without sin. Christ had no money to give, no 
knowledge of science to impart; He lived a sym- 
pathetic and godly life, regardless of Himself. 
Few can follow Him, but let us never lose sight 
of His method. The poor are not thé only class 
that need help. It is our dependence on money 
as the medium of charity that has begotten that 
feeling. It is easy to give money; and so we 
discharge our obligation, and feel as if we had 
done all. It is not money that even the poorest 
have most need of; and it is not money at all, 
but sympathy, which all classes need—that 
true sympathy which gives us insight into their 
condition, and prompts us to bear their burdens, 
whatever these are. There are many men on 
earth who are mere hindrances to better men; 
who cannot manage their own affairs or play 
their own part, but are continually entangled 
and in difficulties. They are a drag on society, 
requiring the help of more serviceable men, and 
preventing such men from enjoying the fruit of 
their own labour. There are, again, men who 
are not of our kind, men whose tastes are not 
ours. There are men who seem pursued by mis- 
fortune, and men who by their own sin keep 
themselves continually in the mire. There are, in 
short, various classes of persons with whom we 
are day by day tempted to have no more to do 
whatever; we are exasperated by the discomfort 
they occasion us, the anxiety and vexation and 
expenditure-of time, feeling, and labour con- 
stantly renewed so long as we are in connection 
with them. Why should we be held down by 
unworthy people? Why should we have the ease 
and joy taken out of our life by the ceaseless 
demands made upon us by wicked, careless, in- 
capable, ungrateful people? Why must we still 
be patient, still postponing our own interests to 
theirs? Simply because this is the method by 
which the salvation of the world is actually ac- 
complished; simply because we ourselves thus 
tax the patience of Christ, and because we feel 
that the love we depend upon and believe in as 
the salvation of the world we must ourselves en- 
deavour to show. Recognising how Christ has — 
humbled Himself to bear the burden of shame 
and misery we have laid upon Him, we cannot 
reftise to bear one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the Jaw of Christ. 


CHAPTER II. 
RECEPTION CHRIST MET WITH. 
Joun i. 1-18. 


In describing the Word of God, John mentions 
two attributes of His by which His relation to 
men becomes apparent: “ All things were made 
by Him,” and “the life was the light of men.” 
By whom were all things made? what is the 
originating force which has produced the world? 
how are we to account for the existence, the 
harmony, and the progress of the universe?— 
these are questions which must always be put. 
Everywhere in nature force and intelligence ap- 
pear; the supply of life and power is unfailing, 
and the unconscious planets are as regular and 
harmonious in their action as the creatures that 
are endowed with conscious intelligence and the 
power of self-guidance. That the whole uni- 





_the life was the light of men.” 
appears in the harmony and progress of inani- 


‘darkness apprehended it not.” 


_ verse is one does not admit of a doubt. Far as 
the astronomer can search into infinite space, he 
_ finds the same laws and one plan, and no evi- 
_ dence of another hand or another mind. 


To 
what is this unity to be referred? John here 
affirms that the intelligence and power which 
underlie all things belong to the Word of God: 
““without Him was not anything made which 
was made.” : 

“In Him was life.” In this Divine Being, who 
was ‘“‘in the beginning” before all things, there 
was that which gives existence to all else. ‘“‘ And 
That life which 


mate nature, and in the wonderfully manifold 
and yet related forms of animal existence, ap- 
peafs in man as “‘ light ’—intellectual and moral 
light, reason, and conscience. All the endow- 
ment possessed by man as a moral being, capa- 
ble of self-determination and of choosing what 
is morally good, springs from the one fountain 
of life which exists in the Word of God. 

It is in the light of this close relationship of 
the Word to the world and tto men that John 
views the reception He met with when He be- 
came flesh and dwelt among us. This reception 
forms the great tragedy of human history. “In 
Agamemnon returning to his palace after ten 
years’ absence, and falling by the hand of his 
unfaithful spouse, we have the event which is 
tragical par excellence in» pagan history. But 
what is that outrage when. compared with the 
theocratic tragedy? The God invoked by the na- 
tion appears in His temple, and is crucified by 
His own worshippers.” To John it seemed as 
if the relationship borne by the Word to those 
who rejected Him was the tragical element in 
the rejection. 

Three different aspects of this relationship are 
mentioned, that the blindness of the rejecters 
may more distinctly be seen. First, he says, al- 
though the very light that was in man was de- 
rived from the Word, and it was by His endow- 
ment they had any power to recognise what 
was illuminating and helpful to their spiritual 
nature, they yet shut their eyes to the source of 
light when presented in the Word Himself. 
“The life was the light of men And the 
light shineth in darkness, and the darkness ap- 
prehended it not.” This is the general state- 
ment of the universal experience of the Eternal 
Word, and it is illustrated in His incarnate ex- 
perience summarily related in verses 10 and II. 
Again: ‘‘ He was in the world, and the world 
was made by Him, and the world knew Him 
not.” So little had men understood the source 
of their own being, and so little had they learned 
to know the significance and purpose of their 
existence, that when their Creator came they 
did-.not recognise Him. And thirdly, even the 
narrow and carefully-trained circle of the Jews 
failed to recognise Him; ‘‘He came unto His 
own ’”’—to everything which had pointedly and 
of set purpose spoken of Him, and could not 
have existed but to teach His character—‘ and 
His own received Him not.” 

1. “ The light shineth in the darkness; and the 
As yet John has 
said nothing of the Incarnation, and is speaking 
of the Word in His eternal or pre-incarnate state. 
And one thing he desires to proclaim regarding 
the Word is, that although it is from Him every 
man has such light as he has, yet this light is 
commonly rendered useless, and is not cher- 
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ished. As it is from the Word, from God’s ut- 
tered will, that all men have life, so it is from 
the same source that all the light which is in 
reason and in conscience is derived. Before the 
Word appeared in the world, and shone out as 
the true light (ver. 9), He was in all rational 
creatures as their life and light, imparting to 
men a sense of right and wrong, and shining 
in their heart with some of the brightness of a 
Divine presence. This sense of a connection 
with God and eternity, and this moral faculty, 
although cherished by some, were commonly 
not “comprehended.” Evil deeds have been suf- 
fered to darken conscience, and it fails to admit 
the true light. 

2. “He was in the world, and the world was 
made by Him, and the world knew Him not.” 
When our Lord came to earth the heathen world 
was mainly represented by the Roman Empire. 
and one of the earliest events of His life on 
earth was His enrolment as a subject of that 
empire. If we had been invited before His com- 
ing to imagine what would be the result upon 
this empire of His appearance, we should proba- 
bly have expected something very different from 
that which actually happened. The real Sov- 
ereign is to appear; the Being who made all that 
is is to come and visit His possessions. Will 
not a thrill of glad expectancy run through the 
world? Will not men eagerly cover up what- 
ever may offend Him, and eagerly attempt, with 
such scant materials as existed, to make prepara- 
tions for His worthy reception? The one Be- 
ing who can make no mistakes, and who can 
rectify the mistakes of a worn-out, entangled 
world, is to come for the express purpose of 
delivering it from all ill: will not men gladly 
yield the reins to Him, gladly second Him in 
all His enterprise? Will it not be a time of 
universal concord and brotherhood, all men 
joining to pay homage to their common God? 
** He was in the world, and the world was made 
by Him ’—that is the true, bare, unvarnished 
statement of the fact. There He was, the Crea- 
tor Himself, that mysterious Being who had 
hitherto kept Himself so hidden and remote 
while yet so influential and supreme; the won- 
derful and unsearchable Source and Fountain out 
of which had proceeded all that men saw, them- 
selves included,—there at last He was “in the 
world” Himself had made, apparent to the eyes 
of men, and intelligible to their understandings; 
a real person whom they could know as an in- 
dividual, whom they could love, who could re- 
ceive and return their expressions of affection 
and trust. He was in the world, and the world 
knew Him not. 

Indeed, it would not have been easy for the 
world to show a more entire ignorance of God 
than while He was upon earth in human form. 
There was at that time abundance of activity 
and intelligent apprehension of the external 
wants of men and nations. There was a ceaseless 
running to and fro of the couriers of the em- 
pire, a fine system of communications spread 
over the whole known world like a network, so 
that what transpired in the most remote corner 
was at once known at the centre. Rome was in- 
telligent to the utmost circumference through all 
its dominions; as if a nervous system radiated 
through the whole of it, touch but the extremity 
in one of the remotest colonies and the touch 
is felt at the brain and heart of the whole.* The 

* See Isaac Taylor’s “‘ Restoration of Belief.” 
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rising of a British tribe, the discovery of some 
unheard-of bird or beast, the birth of a calf with 
two heads—every scrap of gossip found its way 
to Rome.* But the entrance of the Creator into 
the world was an event of such insignificance that 
not even this finely sympathetic system took any 
note of it. The great Roman world remained in 
absolute unconsciousness of the vicinity of God: 
they registered His birth, took account of Him 
as one to be taxed, but were as little aware as 
the oxen with whom He shared His first sleep- 
ing-place, that this was God; they saw Him with 
the same stupid, unconscious, bovine stare.t 

3. But in this great world of men there was 
an inner and specially trained circle, which John 

‘here designates “ His own.” For although the 
world might be called “ His own,” as made and 
upheld by Him, yet it seems more likely that 
this verse is not a mere repetition of the pre- 
ceding, but is intended to mark a deeper degree 
of insensibility on the part of Christ’s rejecters. 
Not only had all men been made in God’s image, 
so that they might have been expected to recog- 
nise Christ as the image of the Father; but one 
nation had been specially instructed in the 
knowledge of God, and was proud of having His 
dwelling-place in its midst. If other men were 
blind to Ged’s glory, the Jews at least might 
have been expected to welcome Christ when He 
came. Their temple and all that was done in it, 
their law, their prophets, their institutions, their 
history, and their daily life, all spoke to them of 
God, and reminded them that God dwelt among 
them and would come to His own. Though all 
the world should shut its doors against Christ, 
surely the gates of the Temple, His own house, 
would be thrown open to Him. For what else 
did it exist? 

Our Lord Himself, in the parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen, makes even a heavier ac- 
cusation against the Jews, intimating, as He 
there does, that they rejected Him not because 
they did not recognise Him, but because they 
did. “‘ This is the Heir. Come, let us kill Him, 
that the inheritance may be ours.” In any case 
their guilt is great. They had been definitely 
and repeatedly admonished to expect some great 
manifestation of God; they looked for the Christ 
to come, and immediately before His appearance 
they had been strikingly awakened to prepare 
for His coming. But what was their actual state 
when Christ came? Again and again it has been 
pointed out that their whole thoughts were given 
to the schemes which usually distract conquered 
nations. They were “tossing in unhelpful and 
inefficacious sedition,” resenting or paying hol- 
low homage to the rule of the foreigner, looking 
uneasily for deliverance, and becoming the dupes 
of every fanatic or schemer that cried, “ Lo 
here!” or “ Lo there!” Their power of discern- 
ing a present God and a spiritual Deliverer was 
almost as completely gone as that of the heathen, 
and they tested the Divine Saviour by external 
methods which any clever charlatan could have 
satisfied. The God they believed in and sought 
was not the God revealed by Christ. They ex- 
isted for Christ’s sake, that among them He 
might find a home on earth, and through them 
be made known to all; they believed in a Christ 
that was to come, but when He came the throne 
they raised Him to was the cross. And the sus- 
picion that perhaps they were wrong has preyed 

* See Pliny’s “ Letters to Trajan,”’ 23, 98. 
+Cp. Faber’s ‘‘ Bethlehem.” 
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on the Jewish mind ever since, and has often 
pricked them on to a fierce hatred of the Chris- 
tian name, while sometimes it has taken almost 
the form of penitence, as in the prayer of Rabbi 
Ben Ezra,— 


‘Thou ! if Thou wast He, who at mid-watch came, 
By the starlight, naming a dubious name! 
Andif, too heavy with sleep—too rash 
With fear—O Thou, if that martyr-gash 
Fell on Thee coming to take Thine own, 
And we gave the Cross, when we owed the Throne,— 
Thou art the Judge.” 


It is the detailed history of this rejection which 
John presents in his Gospel. He tells the story 
of Christ’s miracles, and the jealousy they ex- 
cited; of His authoritative teaching and the op- 
position it aroused; of His uriveiling His Di- 
vine nature, His mercy, His power to give life, 
His prerogative of judgment, His humble self- 
sacrifice, and of the misunderstanding which ran 
parallel to this manifestation. He tells how the 
leaders strove to entangle Him and find Him at 
fault; how they took up stones to stone Him; 
how they schemed and plotted, and at length 
compassed* His crucifixion. The patience with 
which He met this ‘“ contradiction of sinners ” 
was a sufficient revelation of His Divine nature. 
Though rudely received, though met on all hands 
with suspicion, coldness, and hostility, He did 
not abandon the world in indignation. He never 
forgot that He came, not to judge the world, not 
to deal with us on our merits, but to save the 
world from its sin and its blindness. For the 
sake of the few who received Him He bore with 
the many who rejected Him. 

For some did receive Him. John could say 
for many, along with himself, ‘‘ We beheld His 
glory,” and recognised that it was Divine glory, 
such as none but an Only begotten in the image 
of His Father could manifest. This glory 
dawned upon believing men, and gradually en- 
compassed them in the brightness and beauty of 
a Divine revelation, by the appearance among 
them of the Incarnate Word, “ full of grace and 
truth” (ver. 14). Not the works of wonder 
which He did, not the authority with which He 
laid the angry waves and commanded the powers 
of evil, but the grace and truth which underlay 
all His works, shone into their hearts as Divine 
glory. They had previously known God through 
the law given by Moses (ver. 17); but coming as 
it did through law, this knowledge was coloured 
by its medium, and through it God’s countenance 
seemed stern. In the face of Jesus Christ they 
saw the Father, they saw “ grace,” an eye of 
tender compassion and lips of love and helpful- 
ness. In the law they felt that they were seeing 
through a dimmed glass darkly; they became 
weary of symbols and of forms in which often 
they saw but flitting shadows. What must it 
have been for such men to live with the mani- 
fested God; to have Him dwelling among them, 
and in Him to handle and see (1 John i. 1) the 
“truth,” the reality to which all symbol had 
pointed? ‘‘ The law was given by Moses; grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ.” * 

And to those who acknowledge in their hearts 


that this is Divine glory which is seen in Christ, ° 


the glory of the Only-begotten of the Father, 
He gives Himself with all His fulness. “As 
many as received Him, to them gave He the 
right to become children of God.” This is the 


*The first introduction in the Gospel of the name of 
Jesus Christ. 
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immediate result of the acceptance of Christ as 
the Revealer of the Father. 


In Him we see what 
true glory is and what true sonship is; and as we 


_ behold the glory of the Only-begotten, sent to 


declare the Father to us, we acknowledge the 


: unseen Father, and His Spirit brings us into the 


relationship of children. That which is in God 
passes into us, and we share in the life of God; 
and this through Christ. He is “full” of grace 
and truth. In all He is and does, grace and 
truth overflowingly manifest themselves. And 
“of His fulness have all we received, and grace 
upon grace.” * John read this off his own ex- 
perience:and that of those for whom he could 
confidently speak. What they had seen and val- 
ued in Christ became their own character. The 
inexhaustible fulness of grace in Christ renewed 
in them grace according to their need. They 
lived upon Him. It was His life which main- 
tained life in them. By communion with Him 
they were formed in His likeness. 
The presentation of Christ to men now divides 
them into two classes, as at the first. There are 
_ always those who accept and those who reject 
Him. His contemporaries showed, for the most 
part, a complete ignorance of what might be ex- 
pected of God, a native inability to understand 
spiritual greatness, and to relish it when pre- 
sented to them. And yet Christ’s claims were 
made with such an air of authority and truth, 
and His whole character and bearing were so 
consistent, that they were half persuaded He 
was all He said. It is chiefly because we have 
not a perfeét sympathy with goodness, and do 
not know its value, that we do not at once and 
universally acknowledge Christ. There is in men 
an instinct that tells them what blessings Christ 
will secure to them, and they decline connection 
with Him because they are conscious that their 
ways are not His ways, nor their hopes His 
hopes. The very presentation to men of the 
' possibility of becoming perfectly pure reveals 
what at heart they are. By the judgment each 
man passes on Christ he passes judgment on 
himself. 
- Let us stir ourselves to a clearer decision by 
remembering that He is presented to us as to 
is contemporaries. Time was when any one 
- going into the synagogue of Nazareth would 
have seen Him, and might have spoken with 
Him. But the particular thirty years during 
which this manifestation of God on earth lasted 
makes no material difference to the thing itself. 
The Incarnation was to be some time, and it is 
as real having occurred then as if it were occur- 
tring now. It occurred in its fit time; but its 
bearing on us is not dependent on the time of its 
occurrence. If it had been accomplished in our 
day, what should we have thought of it? Would 
it have been nothing to us to see God, to hear 
Him, perhaps to have had His eye turned upon 
us with personal observation, with pity, with 
temonstrance? Would it have been nothing to 
us to see Him taking the sinner’s place, scourged, 
mocked, crucified? Is it conceivable that in 
presence of such a manifestation of God we 
should have been indifferent? Would not our 
whole nature have burned with shame that we 
and our fellowmen should have brought our God 
to this? And are we to suffer the mere fact of 
Christ’s being incarnate in a past age and not 
in our own, to alter our attitude towards Him, 


* This expression means a succession of graces, higher 
_&tace ever taking the place of lower. 
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and blind us to the reality? Of more impor- 
tance than anything that is now happening in 
our own life is this Incarnation of the Only- 
begotten of the Father. 


CHAPTER ‘Iii. 
THE BAPTIST’S TESTIMONY. 
JOHN i. 6-8, 15-34. 


In proceeding to show how the Incarnate 
Word manifested Himself among men, and how 
this manifestation was received, John naturally 
speaks first of all of the Baptist. _‘“ There came 
a man, sent from God, whose name was John. 
The same came for witness . that all might 
believe through him.” The Evangelist himself 
had been one of the Baptist’s disciples, and had 
been led to Christ by his testimony. And to 
many besides the Baptist was the true fore- 
runner of the Messiah. He was the first to 
recognise and proclaim the present King. John 
had come under the Baptist’s influence at the 
most impressible time of his life, while his char- 
acter was being formed and his ideas of religion 
taking shape; and his teacher’s testimony to the 
dignity of Jesus had left an indelible print upon 
his spirit. While his memory retained anything 
it could not let slip what his first teacher had 
said of Him who became his Teacher and his 
Lord. While, therefore, the other Evangelists 
give us striking pictures of the Baptist's appear- 
ance, habits, and style of preaching, and show 
us the connection of his work with that of Jesus, 
John glances very slightly at these matters, but 
dwells with emphasis and iteration on the testi- 
mony which the Baptist bore to the Messiahship 
of Jesus. 

To us, at this time of day, it may seem of little 
importance what the Baptist thought or said of 
Jesus. We may sympathise rather with the 
words of the Lord Himself, who, in allusion to 
this witness, said, ‘I receive not testimony from 
man.” But it is plain that, at any rate from a 
Jewish point of view, the witness of John was 
most important. The people universally ac- 
cepted John as a prophet, and they could 
scarcely think him mistaken in the chief article 
of his mission. In point of fact, many of the most 
faithful adherents of Jesus became such through 
the influence of John; and those who declined to 
accept Jesus were always staggered by John’s 
explicit indication of Him as the Christ. The 
Jews had not only the predictions of prophets 
long since dead, and descriptions of the Christ 
which they could perversely misconstrue; they 
had not merely pictures of their Messiah by 
which they might identify Jesus as the Christ, 
but of which it was also quite possible for them 
to deny the likeness; but they had a living con- 
temporary, whom they themselves acknowledged 
to be a prophet, pointing out to them another 
living contemporary as the Christ. That even 
such a testimony was to a large extent disre- 
garded shows how much more the inclination to 
believe has to do with our faith than any external 
proofs. 

But even to us the testimony of a man like 
John is not without importance. He was, as our 
Lord bore witness, ‘‘a burning and a shining 
light.” He was one of those men who give new 
thoughts to their generation, and help men to 
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see clearly what otherwise they might only dimly 
have seen. He was in a position to know Jesus 
well. He was His cousin; he had known Him 
from His childhood. He was also in a position 
to know what was involved in being the Messiah. 
By the very circumstance that he himself had 
been mistaken for the Messiah, he was driven to 
define to his own mind the distinctive and char- 
acteristic marks of the Messiah. Nothing could 
so have led him to apprehend the difference be- 
tween himself and Jesus. More and more clearly 
must he have seen that he was not that light, but 
was sent to bear witness of that light. Thus he 
was prepared to receive. with understanding the 
sign (ver. 33) which gave him something more 
than his own personal surmises to go upon in de- 
claring Jesus to the world as the Messiah. If 
there is any man’s testimony we may accept 
about our Lord it is that of the Baptist, who, 
from his close contact with the most profligate 
and with the most spiritual of the people, saw 
what they needed, and saw in Jesus power to 
give it; the business of whose life it was to make 
Him out, and to arrive at certain information re- 
garding Him; a man whose own elevation and 
force of character made many fancy he was the 
Messiah, -but who hastened to disabuse their 
minds of such an idea, because his very elevation 
gave him capacity to see how infinitely above 
him the true Christ was. Seen from the low 
ground, the star may seem close to the top of 
the mountain; seen from the mountain-top it is 
recognised as infinitely above it. John was on 
the mountain-top. 

Of John’s person and work nothing need here 
be said save what serves to throw light on his 
witness to Christ. Going from the comfortable 
home and well-provided life and fair prospects of 
a priest’s family, he went to the houseless wil- 
derness, and adopted the meagre, comfortless life 
of an ascetic; not from any necessity, but be- 
tause he felt that to entangle himself with the 
affairs of the world would be to blind him to 
its vices, and to silence his remonstrance, if not 
to implicate him in its guilt. Like thousands be- 
sides in all ages of the world’s history, he felt 
compelled to seek solitude, to subdue the flesh, 
to meditate undisturbed on things Divine, and 
discover for himself and for others some better 
‘way than religious routine and the “ good wine 
of Mosaic morality turned to the vinegar of 
Pharisaism.” Like the Nazarites of the earlier 
times of his country, like the old prophets, with 
whose indignation and deep regret at the national 
vices he was in perfect sympathy, he left the 
world, gave up all the usual prospects and ways 
of life, and betook himself to a life of prayer, 
and thought, and self-discipline in the wilder- 
ness. When first he went there, he could only 
dimly know what lay before him; but he gath- 
ered a few friends of like disposition around 
him, and, as we learn, “taught them to pray.” 
He formed in the wilderness a new Israel, a little 
company of praying souls, who spent their time 
in considering the needs of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, and in interceding with God for them, 
and who were content to let the pleasures and 
excitements of the world pass by while they 
longed for and prepared themselves to meet the 
great Deliverer. 

This adoption of the réle of the ancient proph- 
ets, this resuscitation of their long-forgotten 
function of mourning before God for the people’s 
sin, and addressing the nation authoritatively 
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as God’s voice, was outwardly shown by his as- ~ 
sumption of the prophet’s dress. The rough skin 
for a cloak; the long, uncared-for hair; the wiry, 
weather-beaten frame; the lofty, calm, penetrat- 
ing eye, were all eloquent as his lips. His whole 
appearance and habits certified his claim to be 
the “ voice” of one crying in the wilderness, and” 
gave him authority with the people. Slightly al- 
tering what has been said of a great modern, we 
may much more truly say of the Baptist,— 


‘* He took the suffering human race, 
He read each wound, each weakness clear: - 
He struck his finger on the place, 
And said, ‘Thou ailest here, and here,’ 
He looked on (Isr’el's) dying hour 
Of fitful dreams and feverish power, 
And said, ‘The end is everywhere, 
(Christ) still has truth, take refuge there.’ ” 


He was listened to. It is so always, in our 
own day as in others; the men who are unworldly 
and have the good of their country or of any 
class of men at heart, the men who are saintly 
and of few desires, these are listened to as the 
commissioned messengers of heaven. It is to 
these men we look as the salt of the earth, who 
preserve us still from the corrupting, disintegrat- 
ing influence of doubt: To these men, no mat- 
ter how different they be from us in creed, we 
are forced to listen, because the Holy Spirit, 
wherever He is, is the Spirit of God; and all men 
instinctively acknowledge that those who are 
themselves in the kingdom of God have authority 
to summon others into it, and that those who are 
themselves unworldly have alone a right to dic- 
tate to worldly men. There is no power on earth 
like the power of a holy, consecrated life, be- 
cause he who is leading such a life is already 
above the world, and belongs to a higher king- 
dom. There is hope for our country, or for 
any country, when its young men have some- 
thing of John’s spirit; when they school the body 
until it becomes the ready instrument of a high 
and spiritual intention, fearless of hardship; 
when by sympathy with God’s purposes they ap- — 
prehend what is most needed by men, and are 
able to detect the weaknesses and vices of soci 
ety, and to bear the burden of their time. 

But the Baptist’s equipment for the most +e- 
sponsible office of proclaiming the Messiahship 
of Jesus was not completed by his own saintli- 
ness of character and keen perception of the 
people’s needs, and knowledge of Jesus, and in- 
corruptible truthfulness. There was given to him 
a sign from heaven, that he might be strength- 
ened to bear this responsibility, and that the 
Messiah might never seem to be only of the 
Baptist’s appointing and not of God’s. Some de- 
gree of disappointment may be felt that external 
signs should have intruded on so profoundly 
spiritual and real an occasion as the baptism of 
Christ. Some may be ready to ask, with Keim, 
“Ts it, or was it ever, the way of God, in the 
course of His spiritual world, above all upon the 
threshold of spiritual decisions affecting the fate 
of the world, and in contradiction to the wise 
economy of revelation pursued by His supreme 
ambassador Himself, to take away from seeking 
end finding souls the labour of deciding their 
own destiny?” But this is to suppose that the 
signs at the baptism of Jesus were mainly for 
His encouragement, whereas John describes 
them as being given for the certification of the 
Baptist. ‘I knew Him not ”—that is, I did not 
know He was the Messiah—‘ but He that sent 
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-me to baptise with water, He said unto me, Upon 
~whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descend- 


ing, and abiding upon Him, the same is He that 
baptiseth with the Holy Spirit. And I have 
seen, and have borne witness that this is the 
Son of God.” 

The baptism of Jesus was, in fact, His anoint- 
ing as the Messiah: and this anointing by which 
He became the Christ was an anointing, not with 
a symbolic oil, but with the Divine Spirit (Acts 
x. 38). This Spirit descended upon Him “ina 
bodily shape” (Luke iii. 22), because it was not 
one member or faculty or power which was com- 
municated to Jesus, but a whole body or complete 
equipment of all needful Divine energies for His 
work. ‘God giveth not the Spirit by. measure 
unto Him;” there is no gauge, no metre check- 
ing the supply. Now for the first time can the 
whole Spirit be given, because now for the first 
time in Jesus is there room to receive it. And 
that the Baptist may confidently proclaim Him 
as King the sign is given,—not the outward sign 
alone, but the outward sign accompanying and 
tallying with the inward sign; for it was not said 
to the Baptist, ‘Upon whomsoever thou shalt 
see a dove descend,” but “‘ upon whomsoever 
thou shalt see the Spirit descend.” 

This anointing of Jesus to the Messiahship oc- 
curred at the moment of His truest identification 
of Himself with the people. John shrank from 
baptising One whom he knew to be already pure, 
and to have no sins to confess. But Jesus in- 
sisted, identifying Himself with a polluted peo- 
ple, numbered with transgressors. It was thus 
He became true King and Head of mankind, by 
identifying Himself with us, and taking upon 
Him, through His universal sympathy all our 
burdens, feeling more shame than the sinner’s 
self for his sin, pained with the suffering in all 
their pain. It was the Divine Spirit of universal 
love, attracting Him to all sorrow and suffering, 
which identified Him in the mind of His first 
confessor as the Christ, the Son of God. This to 
the Baptist was the glory of the Only-begotten, 
this sympathy which felt with all, and shrank 
from no sorrow or burden. 

Thus equipped, the Baptist gives his testimony 
with confidence. This testimony is manifold, and 
uttered on several occasions,—to the Sanhe- 
drim’s deputation, to the people, and to his own 
disciples. It is negative as weil as positive. He 
repudiates the suggestions of the deputation 
from Jerusalem that he himself is the Christ, or 
that he is in their sense Elijah. But the most 
remarkable repudiation of honours which could 
be rendered to Christ alone is found recorded in 
chap. iii. 22-30, when the growing popuiarity of 
Jesus excited the jealousy of those who still ad- 
hered to the Baptist. Their complaint was the 
occasion of calling up clearly in the Baptist’s 
Own consciousness the relation in which he 
stood to Jesus, and of prompting the most em- 
phatic enouncement of the unrivalled dignity of 
our Lord. He says to his jealous disciples, ‘“ If 
I do not gather a crowd of followers while Jesus 
does, this is because God has appointed to me 
one place, to Him another. Beyond God’s de- 
sign no man’s destiny and success can extend. 
What is designed for me I shail receive; beyond 
that I desire to receive and I can receive noth- 
ing. Least of all would I covet to be called 
the Christ. You know not what you say in even 
remotely hinting that such a man as I could be 
the Christ. It is no mere unworldliness or purity 
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' 
which can raise a man to this dignity. He is 
from above; not to be named with prophets, 
but the Son of God, who belongs to the heav- 
enly world of which He speaks.” 

To make the difference between -himself and 
Christ clear, the Baptist hits upon the happy 
figure of the Bridegroom and the Bridegroom’s 
friend. ‘‘ He that has and keeps the Bride is the 
Bridegroom. He to whom the world is drawn, 
and on whom all needy souls lean, is the Bride- 
groom, and to Him alone belongs this special 
joy of satisfying all human needs. I am not the 
Bridegroom, because men cannot find in me sat- 
isfaction and rest. I cannot be to them the 
source of spiritual life. Moreover, by instigating 
me to assume the Bridegroom’s place vou would 
rob me of my peculiar joy, the joy of the Bride- 
groom’s friend.” The function of the Bride- 
groom’s friend, or paranymph, was to ask the 
hand of the bride for the bridegroom, and to 
arrange the marriage. This function the Baptist 
claims as his. “ My joy,” he says, “is to have 
negotiated this matter, to have encouraged the 
Bride to trust her Lord. It is my joy to hear the 
glad and loving words that pass between Bride- 
groom and Bride. Do not suppose I look with 
sadness on the defection of my followers, and on 
their preference for Christ. These crowds you 


‘complain of are evidence that I have not dis- 


charged the function of paranymph in vain. To 
see my work successful, to see Bride and Bride- 
groom at length resting in one another with un- 
disturbed, self-forgetting confidence, this is my 
joy. While the Bridegroom cheers the Bride 
with His voice, and opens to her prospects which 
only His love can realise, shall I obtrude myself 
and claim consideration? Is it not enough for 
one life to have had the joy of identifying the 
actually present Christ, and of introducing the 
Bride to her Lord? Has not that life its ample 
reward which has been instrumental in achieving 
the actual union of God and man?” 

Probably, then, the Baptist himself would think 
we waste too much emotion over his self-sacri- 
fice and magnanimity. After all, it not being 
possible to him to be the Messiah, it was no 
small glory. and joy to be the friend, the next, 
to the Messiah. The tragic character of the Bap- 
tist’s death, the despondent doubt which for a 
time shook his spirit during his imprisonment, 
the severe life he had previously led, all tend to 
make us oblivious of the fact that his life was 
crowned with a deep and solid joy. Even the 
poet who has most worthily depicted him still 
speaks of 


WH John. than which man a sadder or a greater 
ot till this day has been of woman born,” 


But the Baptist was a big enough man to enjoy 
an unselfish happiness. He loved men so well 
that he rejoiced when he saw them forsake him 
to follow Christ. He loved Christ so well that 
to see Him honoured was the crown of his life. 

Besides this negative repudiation of honours 
that belonged to Jesus, the Baptist emits a pos- 
itive and fivefold testimony in His favour, (1) 
to His dignity (vv. 15, 27, 30), ‘““ He that cometh 
after me is preferred before me;”’ (2) to His pre- 
existence (vv. 15, 30), which is adduced as the 
reason of the foregoing, “for He was before 
me;” (3) to His spiritual fulness and power (ver. 
33), ‘He baptiseth with the Holy, Ghost;” (4) 
to the efficacy of His mediation (ver. 29), “ Be- 
hold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
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sin of the world;.” (5) to His unique personality 
(ver. 34), ‘this is the Son of God.” 

1. Three times over the Baptist declared the 
superiority of Jesus; a superiority so immense 
that language failed him in trying to represent 
it. The Rabbis said, “ Every office which a ser- 
vant will do for his master a scholar should per- 
form for his teacher, except loosing his sandal- 
thong.” But this exceptionally menial office the 
Baptist declares he was not worthy to perform 
for Jesus. None so well as the Baptist himself 
knew his limitations. He had evoked in the 
people cravings he could not satisfy. There had 
gathered to him a conscience-stricken people, 
longing for renewal and righteousness, and de- 
manding what he had no power to give. There- 
fore, not merely his explicit enouncements from 
time to time, but his entire ministry, pointing to 
a new order of things which he himself could 
not inaugurate, declared the incomparable great- 
ness of Him that was to come after him. 

2. This superiority of Christ was ‘based on His 
pre-existence. “He was before me.” It may 
appear unaccountable that the Baptist, standing 
on Old Testament ground, should have reached 
the conclusion that Jesus was Divine. But it is 
at any rate evident that the Evangelist believed 
the Baptist had done so, for he adduces the Bap- 
tist’s testimony in support of his own affirmation 
of the Divine glory of the Incarnate Word (ver. 
15). After the wonderful scene at the Baptism, 
John must have talked closely with Jesus regard- 
ing both His work and His consciousness; and 
even if the passage at the close of the third chap- 
ter is coloured by the Evangelist’s style, and 
even by his thought, we must suppose that the 
Baptist had somehow arrived at the belief that 
Jesus was “from above,” and made known upon 
earth the things which He, in a pre-existent 
state, had “ heard and seen.” 

3. The Baptist pointed to Jesus as the source 
of spiritual life. ‘‘ He baptiseth with the Holy 
Ghost.” Here the Baptist steps on to ground on 
which his assertions can be tested. He declares 
that Jesus can communicate the Holy Ghost— 
the fundamental article of the Christian Creed, 
which carries with it all else. No one knew 
better than the Baptist where human help failed; 
no one knew better than he what could be ef- 
fected by rites and rules, by strength of will and 
asceticism and human endeavour; and no one 
knew better at what point all these become use- 
less. More and more they seemed to him but a 
cleansing with water, a washing of the outside. 
More and more did he understand that, not from 
without, but from within, true cleansing must 
proceed, and that all else, save a new creation 
by the Spirit of God, was inefficacious. Only 
Spirit can act upon spirit; and for true renewal 
we need the action upon us of the Divine Spirit. 
Without this no new and eternal kingdom of God 
can be founded. 

-4. The Baptist pointed to Jesus as ‘‘ the Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” 
That by this title he meant only to designate Je- 
sus as a person full of gentleness and innocence 
is out of the question. The second clause forbids 
this. He is the Lamb that takes away sin. And 
there is only one way in which a lamb can take 
away sin, and that is, by sacrifice. The expres- 
sion no doubt suggests the picture in the fifty- 
third of Isaiah of the servant of Jehovah meekly 
enduring wrong. But unless the Baptist had 
been previously speaking of this chapter, the 
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thoughts of his disciples would not at once turn 
to it, because in the passage it is not a lamb of 
sacrifice that is spoken of, but a lamb meekly 
enduring. In the Baptist’s words the sacrifice 
is the primary idea, and it is needless to discuss 
whether he was thinking of the paschal lamb or 
the lamb of morning and evening sacrifice, be- 
cause he merely used the lamb as the represent- 
ative of sacrifice generally. Here, he says, is the 
reality to which all sacrifice has pointed, the 

Lamb of God. . 

5. The Baptist proclaims Jesus as “ the Son of 
God.” That he should do so need not greatly 
surprise us, as we read in the other Gospels that 
Jesus had been thus designated by a voice from 
heaven at His baptism. Very early in His min- 
istry, not only His disciples, but also the demo- 
niacs ascribe to Him the same dignity. In one 
sense or other He was designated “ Son of God.” 
No doubt we must bear in mind that this was 
in a rigidly monotheistic community, and in a 
community in which the same title had been 
freely applied to Israel and to Israel’s king to 
designate a certain alliance and close relation 
subsisting between the human and the Divine, 
but of course not suggesting metaphysical unity. 
But considering the high functions which clus- 
tered round the Messianic dignity, it is not un- 
likely that the Messiah’s forerunner may have 
supposed that a fuller meaning than had yet been 
recognised might be latent in this title. Cer- 
tainly we are safe in affirming that by applying 
this title to our Lord, the Baptist intended to in- 
dicate his unique personality, and to declare that_ 
He was the Messiah, God’s Viceroy on earth. _ 

Whether we can add to this testimony the 
thoughts contained in the closing paragraph of 
the third chapter may be doubted. The thought 
of the passage moves within the circle of ideas 
familiar to the Baptist; and that the style is the 
style of the Evangelist does not prevent us 
from receiving the ideas as the Baptist’s. 
But there are expressions which it is dif- 
ficult to suppose that the Baptist could 
have used. The preceding conversation was 
occasioned by the growing popularity | of 
Jesus; was this, then, an ocasion on which 
it could be said, “No one receives His testi- 
mony”? Is this not more appropriate to the 
Evangelist than to the Baptist? It would seem, 
then, that in this paragraph the Evangelist is ex- 
panding the Baptist’s testimony, in order to in- 
dicate its application to the eternal relations sub- 
sisting between Jesus and men generally. 

The contents of the paragraph are a most em- 
phatic testimony to the pre-existence and heay- 
enly origiv of Christ. In contrast to persons of 
earthly origin, He is “from heaven.” He “ com- 
eth” from above, as if His entrance into this 
world were a conscious transition, a voluntary 
coming from another world. His origin deter- 
mines also His moral relationshins and His 
teaching. He is “above all,” in, dignity, in au- 
thority, in spirit; and He speaks what He has 
seen and- heard. But in the thirty-fourth verse 
a new idea is presented. There it is said that He 
speaks the words of God, not directly, because 
He is from above, and speaks what He has seen - 
and heard, but “ because God giveth not the 
Spirit by measure unto Him.” What are we to 
understand by this double Divine inhabitation 
of the humanity of Jesus? And what are we to 
understand by the Spirit being given without 
measure to the Incarnate Word? 
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In the ‘Old Testament two ideas present them- 
selves regarding the Spirit which illustrate this 
The one is that which conveys the 
impression that only a limited amount of spir- 
itual influence was communicated to prophetic 
men, and that from them it could be conveyed 
In Numb. xi. 17 the Lord is repre- 
sented as saying to Moses, “I will take of the 
Spirit which is upon thee, and will put it upon 
them; ” and in 2 Kings ii. 9 Elisha is represented 
as praying that the eldest born’s portion, the 
two-thirds of Elijah’s spirit, might be bequeathed 
to him. The idea is a true and instructive one. 
The Spirit does, in point of fact, pass from man 
to man. It is as if in one receptive person the 
Divine Spirit found entrance through which He 
might pass to others. But another idea is also 
frequent in the Old Testament. The Spirit is 
spoken of rather as conferring a gift here and a 
power there than as dwelling wholly and perma- 
nently in men. One prophet had a dream, an- 
other a vision, a third legislated, a fourth wrote 
a psalm, a fifth founded an institution, a sixth in 
the power of the Spirit smote the Philistines, or, 
like Samson, tore a lion in pieces. 

In Christ all powers are combined—power 
over nature, power to teach, power to reveal, 
power to legislate. And as in the Old Testa- 
ment the Spirit passed from man to man, so in 
the New Testament Christ first Himself receives 
and then communicates to all the whole Spirit. 
Hence the law noticed at a subsequent stage of 
this Gospel that “the Spirit was not yet given; 
because Jesus was not yet glorified” (vii. 39). 
We cannot see to the bottom of the law, but the 
fact is apparent, that until Christ received into 
every part of His own humanity the fulness of 
the Divine Spirit, that Spirit could not fill with 
His fulness any man. 

But why was the Spirit needed in a person- 
ality of which the Word, who had been with 
God and known God, was the basis? Because 
the humanity of Christ was a true humanity. 
Being human, He must be indebted to the Spirit 
for all impartation to His human nature of what 
is Divine. The knowledge of God which the 
Word possesses by experience must be humanly 
apprehended before it can be communicated to 
men; and this human apprehension can only be 
arrived at in the case of Christ by the enlight- 
enment of the Spirit. It was useless for Christ to 
declare what could not be apprehended by human 
faculty, and His own human faculty was the 
measure and test of intelligibility. By the Spirit 
He was enlightened to speak of things Divine; 
and this Spirit, interposed, as it were, between 
the Word and the human nature of Jesus, was 
as little cumbrous in its operation or perceptible 
in consciousness as our breath interposed be- 
tween the thinking mind and the words we speak 
to declare our mind. 

‘To return to the direct testimony of the Bap- 
tist, we must (1) acknowledge its value. It is 
the testimony of a contemporary, of whom we 
know from other sources that he was generally 
reckoned a prophet—a man of unblemished and 
inviolable integrity, of rugged independence, of 
the keenest spiritual discernment. There was no 
man of larger size or more heroic mould in his 
day. In any generation he would have been con- 
spicuous by his spiritual stature, his fearless un- 
worldliness, his superiority to the common weak- 
nesses of men; and yet this man himself looks up 
to Jesus as standing on quite a different platform 
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from his own, as a Being of another order. He 
can find no expressions strong enough to mark 
the difference: “I am not worthy to loose His 
shoe latchet;” “He that is of the earth” (that 
is, himself) “is earthly, and speaketh of the 
earth: He that cometh from heaven is above all.” 
He would not have used such expressions of 
Isaiah, of Elijah, of Moses. He knew his own 
dignity, and would not have set so marked a 
difference between himself and any other prophet. 
But his own very greatness was precisely what 
revealed to him the absolute superiority of 
Christ. These crowds that had gathered round 
him—what could he do for them more than re- 
fer them to Christ? Could he propose to him- 
self to found among them a kingdom of God? 
Could he ask them to acknowledge him and trust 
in him for spiritual life? Could he promise them 
his spirit? Could he even link to himself all 
kinds of men, of all nationalities? Could he be 
the light of men, giving to all a satisfying knowl- 
edge of God and of their relation to Him? No; 
he was not that light, he could but bear witness 
of that light. And this he did, by pointing men 
to Jesus, not as a brother prophet, not as an- 
other great man, but as the Son of God, as One 
who had come down from heaven. 

It is, I say, impossible that we can make noth- 
ing of such a testimony. Here was one who 
knew, if any man ever did, spotless holiness when 
he saw it; who knew what human strength and 
courage could accomplish; who was _ himself 
certainly among the six greatest men the world 
has seen; and this man, standing thus on the 
highest altitudes human nature can reach, looks 
up to Christ, and does not only admit His supe- 
riority, but shrinks, as from something blasphe- 
mous, from all comparison with Him. What is 
the flaw in his testimony, or why are we not 
accepting Christ as our light, as able to take 
away our sins, as willing to baptise us with the 
Holy Ghost? 

But (2) even such testimony as John’s is not 
sufficient of itself to carry conviction to the re- 
luctant. None knew better than John’s contem- 
poraries that he was a true man, not liable to 
make mistakes in a matter of this kind. And 
his testimony to Christ did stagger them, and 
often held them in check, and no doubt threw a 
kind of undefined awe over the person of Christ; 
but, after all, not many believed on account of 
John’s testimony, and those who did were not in- 
fluenced solely by his testimony, but by his work 
as well. They had become concerned about sin, 
sensitive to defilement and failure, and were thus 
prepared to appreciate the offers of Christ. The 
two voices chimed, John’s voice saying, “ Be- 
hold, the Lamb of God!” the voice of their own 
conscience crying for the taking away of sin. 
It is so still. The sense of sin, the feeling of 
spiritual weakness and need, the craving for God, 
direct the eye, and enable us to see in Christ 
what we do not otherwise see. We are not 
likely to know Christ until we know ourselves. 
What is the man’s judgment concerning Christ 
worth who is not conscious of his own littleness 
and humbled by his own guilt? Let a man first 
go to school with the Baptist, let him catch 
something of his unworldliness and earnestness, 
let him become alive to his own shortcomings by 
at last beginning to strive after the highest things 
in life, and by seeking to live, not for pleasure, 
but for God, and his views of Christ and his re- 
lation to Him will become satisfactory and true. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIRST DISCIPLES. 
JOHN i. 35-51. 


In the prosecution of his purpose to tell how 
the Incarnate Word manifested His glory to 
men, John proceeds to give one or two instances 
of the eagerness with which prepared souls wel- 
comed Him, and of the instinctive perception 
with which true and open minds confessed Him 
Son of God and King of Israel. This paragraph 
is the continuation of that which begins at ver. 
19 with the general title, “‘ This is the witness of 
John.” We are now introduced to some of the 
results of John’s witness, and are shown that 
Christ is King, not only by official proclamation, 
but by the free choice of men. These instances 
here cited are but the first among countless num- 
bers who in every generation have felt and owned 
the majesty of Christ, and who have felt irresist- 
ibly drawn to Him by a unique affinity. In the 
spell which His personality laid upon these first 
disciples, in the uninvited yet cordial and assured 
acknowledgments of His dignity which they felt 
drawn to make, we see much that is significant 
and illustrative of the allegiance He evokes from 
age to age in humble and open-minded men. 

In proceeding to gather to Himself subjects 
who might enter into His purposes and loyally 
serve Him, Jesus shows a singularly many-sided 
adaptability and inexhaustible originality in deal- 
ing with men. Each of the five disciples here in- 
troduced is individually dealt with. “ The finding 
of the one was not the finding of the other. For 
John and Andrew there was the talk with Jesus 
through the hours of that never-to-be-forgotten 
evening; for Simon, the heart-searching word, 
convincing him he was known and his future 
read. off; for Philip, a peremptory command; 
and for Nathanael, a gracious courtesy disarming 
him of prejudice, assuring him of a perfect sym- 
pathy in the breast of the Lord. Thus there are 
those who seek Christ, those who are brought 
by others to Christ, those whom Christ seeks 
for Himself, those who come without doubts, 
and those who come with doubts.” * 

The two men who enjoyed the signal distinc- 
tion of leading the way in owning the majesty 
and attaching themselves to the person of Christ 
were Andrew and probably John who wrote 
this Gospel. The writer, indeed, does not name 
himself, but this is in accordance with his 
habit. The suppression of the name is an 
indication that he himself was the disciple 
spoken of, since had it been another he 
could have had no scruple in mentioning 
his name. We know also that the families 
of Zebedee and Jonah were partners in trade, 
and it was likely that the young men of the fam- 
ilies would go in company to visit the Baptist 
when the fishing was slack. These two young 
men had already attached themselves to the Bap- 
tist; had not merely passed through the fashion- 
able ceremony of baptism, and returned home 
to talk about it, but were laid hold of by John’s 
teaching and character, and had resolved to wait 
with him till the predicted Deliverer should ap- 

ear. 
3 And at length the day came when the master 
whom they trusted as God’s prophet suddenly 


* See Mr. Reith’s rich Handbook on ‘‘The Gospel of 
John” (Clark). 
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checked them in their walk, laid his hand breath-— 
lessly-upon them, and gazing-at a passing figure, 

said, ‘‘ Behold, the Lamb of God!” There in 

actual bodily presence was He for whom all ages 

of their people had longed; there within sound 

of their voice was He who could take away 

their sin, lift off the burden and the trouble of - 
life, and let them know the blessedness of living. 
We are ever ready to think it was easy for those 
who saw Christ to follow Him. Could we read 
His sympathy and truthfulness in His face, could 
we hear His words addressed directly to our- 
selves, could we ask our own questions and have 
from Him personal guidance, we fancy faith 
would be easy. And no doubt there is a greater 
benediction pronounced on those who “have 
not seen, and yet have believed.” Still, the ad- 
vantage is not wholly theirs who saw the Lord 
growing up among other boys, learning His 
trade with ordinary lads, clothed in the dress of 
a working man. The brothers of Jesus found it 
hard to believe. Besides, in giving the allegiance 
of the Spirit, and forming eternal alliance, it is 
well that the true affinities of our spirit be not 
disturbed by material and sensible appearances. 

These two men, however, felt the spell, and 
“followed Jesus’’—representatives of all those 
who, scarcely knowing what they do or what 
they intend, are yet drawn by a mysterious at- 
traction to keep within sight of Him of whom 
they have ever been hearing, and whom all ages 
have sought, but who now for the first time 
stands clear before their sight. Without a word 
to their teacher or to one another, silent with 
wonder and excitement, they eagerly follow the 
passing figure. So does enquiry begin with many 
a soul. He who is much spoken of by all, but of 
whom few have personal knowledge, suddenly 
assumes a reality they scarcely were looking for. 
It is no longer the hearing of the ear, but now, 
whispers the soul, mine eye seeth Him. The 
soul for the first time feels as if some action 
were demanded of it; it can no longer just sit 
and listen to descriptions of Christ, it must arise 
on its own account, and for itself seek further 
knowledge of this unique Person. 

“Then Jesus turned and saw them following,” 
—turned probably because He heard them fol- 
lowing, for He suffers none to follow in vain. 
Sometimes it may seem as if He did; sometimes 
it may seem as if the best years of life were 
spent in following, and all to no purpose. It is 
not so. If some have spent years in following, 
and cannot yet say that Christ has turned and 
made them conscious that He is responding to 
their search, this is because in their path lie many 
obstacles, all of which must be thoroughly 
cleared away. And no man should grudge the 
time and the toil that are spent on honestly 
clearing away whatever prevents a perfect co- 
hesion to this eternal Friend. 

The question put by Jesus to the following 
disciples, ‘‘ What seek ye?” was the first breath 
of the winnowing fan which the Baptist had 
warned them the Messiah would use. It was not 
the gruff interrogation of one who would not 
have his retirement invaded, nor his own 
thoughts interrupted, but a kindly invitation to 
open their minds to Him. It was meant to help 
them to understand their own purposes, and to 
ascertain what they expected in tollowing Jesus. 
“ What seek ye?”’ Have you any object deeper 
than mere curiosity? For Christ desires to be 
followed intelligently, or not at all. At all times 
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chaff of the great crowds that followed Him, and 
leave the few immovably resolute souls. So 
many follow because a crowd streams after Him 
and carries them with it; so many follow because 
it is a fashion, and they have no opinion of their 
Own; so many follow experimentally, and drop 
off at the first difficulty; so many follow under 
“misapprehension, and with mistaken expecta- 
tions. Some who came to Him with great ex- 
pectations left in shame and sorrow; some who 
thought to make use of Him for party ends left 
‘Him in anger when they found themselves un- 
masked; and one who thought skilfully to use 
Him for the gratification of his own selfish 
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path to eternal ruin. Christ turns away none 
for mere slowness in apprehending what He is 
and what He does for sinful men. But by this 
question He reminds us that the vague and mys- 
terious attraction which, like a hidden magnet, 
‘draws men to Him, must be exchanged for a 
‘clear understanding at least of what we our- 
selves need and expect to receive from: Him. 
He will turn from none who, in response to His 
‘question, can truly say, We seek God, we seek 
holiness, we seek service with Thee, we seek 
‘Thyself. 

‘The answer which these men returned to the 
question of Jesus was the answer of men who 
scarce knew their own minds, and were suddenly 
confused by being thus addressed. They there- 
fore reply, as men thus confused commonly re- 
ply, by asking another question, ‘“ Rabbi, where 
dwellest Thou?” Their concern was about Him, 
and so far the answer was good; but it implied 
that they were willing to leave Him with only 
such information as might enable them to visit 
Him at some future-time, and so far the answer 
was not the best. Still their shyness was natu- 
ral, and not without reason. They had felt how 
the Baptist searched their soul, and of this new 
Teacher the Baptist himself had said he was not 
‘worthy to loose His sandal-thong: To find 
themselves face to face with this greatest Person, 
the Messiah, was a trying experience indeed. 

_ The danger at this point is hesitation. Many 
persons fail at this point from a native reluctance 
‘to commit themselves, to feel pledged, to accept 
permanent responsibilities and bind themselves 
_ with indissoluble ties. They are past the stage 
of merely keeping Christ in view, but very little 
‘past it. The closer dealings they have had with 


- Him have as yet led to nothing. Their fate 


hangs in the balance. 

Out of this condition our Lord delivers these 
two men by His irresistible invitation, ““ Come 
and see.” And well for them it was that He did 
so, for next day He left that part of the country, 
and the mere knowledge of His lodging by the 
Jordan would have availed them nothing; a warn- 
ing to all who put themselves off with learn- 
ing more about salvation before they accept it. 
An eagerness in acquiring knowledge about 

* Christ may as effectually as any other pursuit 
retard us in making acquaintance with Him. It 
is mere trifling to be always enquiring about 
One who is Himself with us; the way to secure 
that we shall have Him when we need Him is 
to go with Him now. How can we expect our 
difficulties to be removed while we do not adopt 
the one method God recognises as effectual for 
this purpose, fellowship with Christ? Why en- 
quire longer about the way of salvation, and 
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where we may find it at a future time? Christ 
offers His friendship now, “Come with Me, 
now,” He says, “and for yourself enter My 
dwelling as a welcome friend.” Can the friend- 
ship of Christ do us harm, or retard us in any 
good thing? May we not most reasonably fear 
that hesitation now may put Christ beyond our 
reach? We cannot tell what new influences may 
enter our life and set an impassable gulf between 
us and religion. 

Sixty years after, when one of these men wrote 
this Gospel, he remembered as if it had been 
yesterday the very hour of the day when he fol- 
lowed Jesus into His house. His whole life 
seemed to date from that hour; as well it might; 
for what could mark a human life more deeply 
and lift it more surely to permanent altitude than 
an evening with Jesus? They felt that at last 
they had found a Friend with human sympathies 
and Divine intelligence. How eagerly must 
these men who had of late been thinking much 
of new problems, have laid all their difficulties 
before this master-mind, that seemed at once to 
comprehend all truth, and to appreciate the little 
obstacles that staggered them. What boundless 
regions of thought would His questions open up, 
and how entirely new an aspect would life assume 
under the light He shed upon it. 

The astonished satisfaction they found in their 
first intercourse with Christ is shown in the 
bursting enthusiasm with which Andrew sought 
out his brother Simon, and summarily an- 
nounced, “‘ We have found the Christ.” That is 
how the Gospel is propagated. The closer the 
tie, the more emphatic the testimony. It is what 
brother says to brother, husband to wife, parent 
to child, friend to friend, far more than what 
preacher says to hearer, that carries in it irre- 
sistible persuasive power. When the truth of the 
utterance is vouched for by the obvious gladness 
and purity of the life; when the finding of the 
Christ is obviously as real as the finding of a 
better situation and as satisfying as promotion in 
life, then conviction will be carried with the 
announcement. And he who, like Andrew, can 
do little himself, may, by his simple testimony 
and honest life, bring to Christ a Simon who 
may become a conspicuous power for good. The 
mother whose influence is confined to the four 
walls of her own house may lodge Christian 
principle in the heart of a son, who may give it 
currency in one form or other to the remotest 
corner of the earth. 

The language in which Andrew announced to 
Simon his great fortune was simple, but, in Jew- 
ish lips, most pregnant. ‘“‘ We have found the 
Christ! ’’ What his people had lived and longed 
for through all past ages, “J have found” and 
known. The perfect deliverance and joy which 
God was to bring by dwelling with His people, 
this at last had come. Taught to believe that 
all evil and disappointment and thwarting were 
but temporary, the Jew had waited for the true 
life of man—a life in the presence and favour 
and fellowship of the Highest. This was to come 
in the Messiah, and Andrew had found this. He 
had entered into life—all darkness and shadow 
were gone; the light shone round him, making 
all things bright, and piercing into eternity with 
clear radiance. 

The words with which Jesus welcomes Simon 
are remarkable: ‘‘ Thou art Simon, son of John: 
thou shalt be called Cephas.” This greeting 
yields its meaning when we recall the character 
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of the person addressed. Simon was hot-headed, 
impulsive, rash, unstable. When his name was 
mentioned on the Lake of Galilee there rose be- 
fore the mind a man of generous nature, frank 
and good-hearted, but a man whose uncertainty 
and hastiness had brought him and his into many 
troubles, and with whom, perhaps, it was well to 
have no very binding connection in trade or in 
the family. What must the thoughts of such a 
man have been when he was told that the Mes- 
siah was present, and that the Messianic king- 
dom was standing with open gates? Must he not 
have felt that this might concern others,—decent 
steady men like Andrew,—but not himself? Must 
_he not have felt that instead of being a strength 
to the new kingdom he would prove a weakness? 
Would not that happen now which so often be- 
fore had happened—that any society he joined 
he was sure to injure with his hasty tongue 
or rash hand? Other men might enter the king- 
dom and serve it well, but he must remain with- 
out. 

Coming in this mood, he is greeted with words 
which seem to say to him, I know the character 
identified with the name “ Simon, son of John; ” 
I know all you fear, all the remorseful thoughts 
that possess you; I know how you wish now you 
were a man like Andrew, and could offer yourself 
as a serviceable subject of this new kingdom. 
But no! thou art Simon; nothing can change 
that, and such as you are you are welcome; but 
“thou shalt be called Rock,’ Peter. The men 
standing round, and knowing Simon well, might 
turn away to hide a smile; but Simon knew the 
Lord had found him, and uttered the very word 
which could bind him for ever to Him. And 
the event showed how true this appellation was. 
Simon became Peter,—bold to stand for the rest, 
and beard the Sanhedrim. By believing that this 
new King had a place for him in His kingdom, 
and could give him a new character which should 
fit him for service, he became a new man, strong 
where he had been weak, helpful and no longer 
dangerous to the cause he loved. 

Such are the encouragements with which the 
King of men welcomes the diffident. He gives 
men the consciousness that they are known; He 
begets the consciousness that it is not with sin 
in the abstract He undertakes to do, but with 
sinners He can name, and whose weaknesses are 
known to Him. But He begets this conscious- 
ness that we may trust Him when He gives us 
assurance that a new character awaits us and 
a serviceable place in His kingdom. He assures 
the most despondent that for them also a use- 
ful life is possible. 

As Andrew, in the exuberant joy of his discov- 
ery of the Messiah, had first imparted the news 
to his own brother Simon, so Philip, when in- 
vited by Jesus to accompany Him to Galilee, 
sought to bring with him his friend Nathanael 
Bartholomew (son of Tolmai). This was one 
of the devout Jews who had long been wondering 
who that mysterious Personage should be of 
whom all the prophets had spoken, and for 
whom the world waited that He might complete 
it. The news that He was found seemed only 
too good to be true. He had come-too easily 
and unostentatiously, and from so unlooked-for 
a quarter.: “Can any good come out of Naza- 
reth?’”’ Good men, as well as others, have their 
narrow views and illiberal prejudices, and mark 
off in their own minds as hopeless and barren 
whole religions, sects, or countries out of which 
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God determines to bring that which is for the 
healing of the nations. To rise above such prej- 
udices we must refuse to accept current rumours, 
traditional opinions, proverbial or neat dicta 
which seem to settle a matter; we must conscien- 
tiously examine for ourselves,—as Philip says, — 
“Come and see.” He instinctively knew how 
useless it was to reason with men about Christ’s 
claims so long as they were not in His presence. 
One look, one word from Himself will go fur~ 
ther to persuade a man of His majesty and love 
than all that any one else can say. To make 
Christ known is the best way to prove the truth 
of Christianity. 

The shade of the fig-tree is the natural sum- 
mer-house or arbour under which Eastern fam- 
ilies delight to take their meals or their mid-day 
rest. Nathanael had used the dense foliage of 
its large and thick leaves as a screen behind 
which he found retirement for devotional pur- 
poses. It is in such absolute seclusion, retire- 
ment, and solitude that a man shows his true self. 
It was here Nathanael had uttered himself to his 
Father who seeth in secret; here he had found 
liberty to pour out his true and deepest cravings. 
His guilelessness had been proved by his carry- 
ing into retirement the same simple and unre- 
served godliness he professed abroad. And he 
is astonished to find that the eye of Jesus had 
penetrated this leafy veil, and had been a witness 
to his prayers and vows. He feels that he is 
known best at the very point in which he had 
most carefully contrived concealment, and he 
recognises that no one is more likely to be the 
fulfiller of his prayers than that same Person 
who has manifestly been somehow present at 
them and heard them. 

To the man of prayer a suitable promise is 
given, as to the man of uncertain character a 
promise fitting his need had come. Under his 
fig-tree Nathanael had often been in sympathy 
with his forefather Jacob in his great experience 
of God’s attentiveness to prayer. When Jacob 
fled from home and country, a criminal and out- 
cast, he no doubt felt how completely he had ~ 
himself fallen into the pit he had digged. In- 
stead of the comforts of a well-provided house- 
hold, he had to lie down like a wild beast with 
nothing between him and the earth, with nothing 
between him and the sky, with nothing but an 
evil conscience to speak to him, and no face near 
save the haunting faces of those he had wronged. 
A more miserable, remorseful, abandoned-look- 
ing creature rarely lay down to sleep; but before 
he rose he had learned that God knew where he 
was, and was with him; that on that spot which 
he had chosen as a hiding, because no one could 
find him, and scarcely his own dog track him 
to it, he was waited for and met with a loving 
welcome by Him whom he had chiefly wronged. 
He saw heaven opened, and that from the lowest, 
most forlorn spot of earth to the highest and 
brightest point of heaven there is a close connec- 
tion and an easy, friendly communication. If 
Jesus, thought Nathanael, could reopen heaven 
in that style, He would be worthy of the name 
of King of Israel. But he is now to learn that. 
He will do far more; that henceforth it was to 
be no visionary ladder, swept away by the dawn, 
which was to lead up to heaven, but that in Jesus 
God Himself is permanently made over to us; 
that He, in His one, visible person, unites heaven 
and earth, God and man; that there is an ever- 
living union between the highest height of 
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ae Feiven sad the lowest depth of earth. Profound 

_ and wide as the humanity of Christ, to the most 

forgotten and remote outcast, to the most 
sunken and despairing of men, do God’s love and 
care and helpfulness now come; high and glori- 
ous as the divinity of Christ may the hopes of all 
men now rise. He who understands the Incar- 
nation of the Son of God has a surer ground of 
faith, and a richer hope and a straighter access 
to heaven, than if the ladder of Jacob stood at 
his bed-head and God’s angels were ministering 
to him. 


CHAPTER V. 
“THE FIRST SIGN—THE MARRIAGE IN 
CANA. 


JOHN ii. I-11. 


Havinc recorded the testimony borne to Jesus 
by the Baptist, and having cited instances in 
which the overmastering personality of Jesus 
elicited from simple-hearted and godly men the 
acknowledgment of His majesty, John now pro- 
ceeds to relate the homely incident which gave 
occasion to the first public act in which His 
greatness was exhibited. Testimony comes first; 
inward and intuitive recognition of the greatness 
declared by that testimony second; perception 
that His works are beyond the reach of human 
power comes last. But in the case of these first 
disciples, while this order was indeed maintained, 
there was no great interval between each step 
in it. It was but the “third day” after they 
had in their hearts felt His impressiveness that 
He “manifested forth His glory” to them in 
this first sign. 

From the place where they first met Him to 
Cana of Galilee was a distance of twenty-one or 
twenty-two miles. Thither Jesus repaired to be 
present at a marriage. His mother was already 

_ there, and when Jesus arrived, accompanied by 
His new-found friends, all were invited to re- 
main and share in the festivities. Owing proba- 
bly to this unexpected increase to the number 
of the guests, the wine begins to fail. Among the 
minor trials of life there zre few which produce 
more awkwardness than the failure to provide 
suitable entertainment for a specially festive oc- 
casion. Mary, with the practised eye of a woman 
whose business it was to observe such matters,. 
and perhaps with a near relative’s charge and 
liberty in the house, perceives the predicament 
and whispers to her Son, “ They have no wine.” 
This she said, not to hint that Jesus would do 
well to retire with His too many friends, nor 
that He would cover the lack of wine by bril- 
liant conversation, but because she had ever been 
accustomed to turn to this Son in all her diffi- 
culties, and now that she sees Him acknowledged 
by others her own faith in Him is stimulated. 

Considering the simple manner in which He 
had walked in, and taken His place among the 
other guests, and partaken of the refreshment, 
and joined in the conversation and mirth of the 
day, it would seem more likely that she should 
have had no definite expectation as to the way 
in which He would extricate the host from his 
difficulty, but only turned to Him on whom she 
was accustomed to lean. But His answer shows 
that He felt Himself urged to action of some 
kind by her appeal; and her instructions to the 
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servants to do whatever He ordered indicates 
that she definitely expected Him to relieve the 
embarrassment. How He would do so she could 
not know, and had she definitely expected a 
miracle she would probably have thought the 
help of the servants unnecessary. 

_ But though Mary did not anticipate a miracle, 
it had already occurred to our Lord that this 
was a fit occasion for manifesting His kingly 
power. His words grate somewhat on the ear, 
but this is partly due to the difficulty of trans- 
lating fine shades of meaning, and to the impos- 
sibility of conveying in any words that modifica- 
tion of meaning which is given in the tone of 
voice and expression of face, and which arises 
also from the familiarity and affection of 
speaker and hearer. In His use of the word 
“Woman” there is really no harshness, this 
being the ordinary Greek term of address 
to females of all classes and _ relationships, 
and being commonly used with the utmost 
reverence and affection. The phrase “ What 
have I to do with thee?” is a_ needlessly 
strong translation, although it might be difficult 
to find a better. It “implies a certain resistance 
to a demand in itself, or to something in the 
way of urging it;” but might be quite sufficiently 
rendered by such an expression as “I have other 
thoughts than thine.” There is nothing ap- 
proaching angry resentment at Mary’s inviting 
His aid, nothing like repudiation of any claim 
she might have upon Him, but only a calm and 
gentle intimation that in the present instance she 
must allow Him to act in His own way. The 
whole phrase might be rendered, ‘ Mother, you 
must let Me act here in My own way: and My 
time for action is not yet come.” She herself 
was perfectly satisfied with the answer. Know- 
ing her Son well, every gleam of His expres- 
sion, every tone of His voice, she recognised 
that He meant to do something, and accordingly 
left the matter in His hands, giving orders to 
the servants to do whatever He required. 

But there was more in the words of Jesus than 
even Mary understood. There were thoughts in 
His mind which not even she could fathom, and 
which, had He explained them to her then, she 
could not have sympathised with. For these 
words, ‘‘ Mine hour is not yet come,” which she 
took to be the mere intimation of a few minutes’ 
delay before granting her request, became the 
most solemn watchword of His life, marking the 
stages by which He drew near to His death. 
“They sought to take Him, but no man laid 
hands on Him, because His hour was not yet 
come.” So again and again. From the first He 
knew what would come of His manifesting His 
glory among men. From the first He knew that 
His glory could not be fully manifested till He 
hung upon the cross. 

Can-we wonder, then, that when He recognised 
in His mother’s request the invitation from God, 
though not from her, that He should work His 
first miracle and so begin to manifest His glory, 
He should have said, “ My thoughts are not 
yours; Mine hour is not yet come”? With com- 
passion He looked upon her through whose soul 
a sword was to pass; with filial tenderness He 
could only look with deep pity on her who was 
now the unconscious instrument of summoning 
Him to that career which He knew must end in 
death. He saw in this simple act of furnishing the 
wedding guests with wine a very different signifi- 
cance from that which she saw. It was here at 
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this wedding feast table that He felt Himself im- 
pelled to take the step which altered the whole 
character of His life. 

For from a private person He became by His 
first miracle a public and marked character with 
a definite career. ‘‘To live henceforth in the 
vortex of a whirlwind; to have no leisure so 
much as to eat, no time to pray save when others 
slept, to be the gazing-stock of every eye, the 
common talk of every tongife; to be followed 
about, to be thronged and jostled, to be gaped 
upon, to be hunted up and down by curious 
vulgar crowds; to be hated, and detested, and de- 
famed, and blasphemed; to be regarded as a 
public enemy; to be watched and spied upon and 
trapped and taken as a notorious criminal ”—is 
it possible to suppose that_Christ was indifferent 
to all this, and that without shrinking He stepped 
across the line which marked the threshold of 
His public career? 

And this was the least of it, that in this act 
He became a public and marked character. The 
glory that here shed a single ray into the rustic 
home of Cana must grow to that dazzling and 
perfect noon which shone from the cross to the 
remotest corner of earth. The same capacity 
and willingness to bless mankind which here in 
a small and domestic affair brought relief to His 
embarrassed friends, must be adapted to all the 
needs of men, and must undauntedly go for- 
ward to the utmost of sacrifice. He who is true 
King of men must flinch from no responsibility, 
from no pain, from no utter self-abandonment 
to which the needs of men may call Him. And 
Jesus knew this: in those quiet hours and long, 
untroubled days at Nazareth He had taken the 
measure of this world’s actual state, and of what 
would be required to lift men out of selfishness 
and give them reliance upon God. “JI, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto Me ”—this was 
even now present to His mind.» His glory was 
the glory of absolute self-sacrifice, and He knew 
what that involved. His kingship was the ren- 
dering of service no other could render. 

The manner in which the miracle was per- 
formed deserves attention. Christ does all while 
the servants seem to do all. The servants fill in 
the. water and the servants draw off the wine, and 
there is no apparent exercise of Divine power, 
no mysterious words of incantation uttered over 
the water-pots, not so much as a command given 
that the water should become wine. What is 
seen by the spectators is men at work, not God 
creating out of nothing. The means seem to be 
human, the result is found to be Divine. Jesus 
says, “ Fill the water pots with water,” and they 
filled them; and filled them not as if their doing 
so were a mere form, and as if they would leave 
room for Christ to add to their work; no, they 
filled them up to the brim. Again He says, 
“Draw out now, and bear to the governor of 
the feast,” and they bore. They knew very well 
they had only put in water, and they knew that 
to offer water to the governor of a marriage feast 
would be to insure their own punishment; but 
they did not hesitate. There seemed every rea- 
son why they should refuse to do this, or why 
they should at least ask some explanation or se- 
curity that Jesus would bear the evil conse- 
quences; but there was one reason on the other 
side which outweighed all these—they had the 
command of Him whom they had been ordered 
to obey. And so, where reasoning would have 
led them to folly, obedient faith makes them fel- 
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low-workers in a miracle. They took their place 
and served, and they who serve Christ and do 
His will-must do great things; for Christ wills 
nothing that is useless, futile, not worth doing. 
But this is how we are tried: we are commanded 
to do things which seem unreasonable, and which 
we have no natural ability to do. We are com- 


manded to repent, and are yet told that repent- — 


ance is the gift of Christ; we are commanded to 
come to Christ, and are at the same time assured 
that we cannot come except the Father draw 
us; we are commanded to be perfectly holy, and 
yet we know that as the leopard cannot change 
his spots, nor one of us add a cubit to his stature, 
so neither can we put away the sins that stain 
our souls and walk uprightly before God. And 


yet these commands are plainly given us, not ~ 


only to make us feel our helplessness, but to be 
performed. We feel our inability, we may say 
it is unreasonable to demand from us what we 
cannot perform, to require that out of the thin 
and watery substance of our human souls we 
should produce wine that may be poured out as 
an offering on the holy altar of God; but this is 
not unreasonable. It is our part in simplicity to 
obey God; what is commanded we are to do, and 
while we work He Himself will also work. He 
may do so in no visible way, as Christ here did 
nothing visibly, but He will be with us, effectu- 
ally working. As the will of Christ pervaded the 
water so that it was endowed with new qualities, 
so can His will pervade our souls, with every 
other part of His creation, and make them con- 
formable to His purpose. ‘“‘ Whatsoever He 
saith unto you, do it;”’ this is the secret of mira- 
cle-working. Do it, though you seem to be but 
wasting your strength and laying yourself open 
to the scorn of onlookers; do’it, though in your- 
self there is no ability to effect what you are 
aiming at; do it wholly, up to the brim, as if 
you were the only worker, as if there were no 
God to come after you and supply your de- 
ficiencies, but’as if any shortcoming on your part 
would be fatal; do not stand waiting for God 
to work, for it’ is only in you and by you that 
He performs His work among men. 

The significance of this incident is manifold. 
First, it gives us the key to the miracles of our 
Lord. It has become the fashion to depreciate 
miracles, and it is often thought that they ham- 
per the gospel and obscure the true claim of 
Christ. It is often felt that so far from the mira- 
cles verifying Christ’s claim to be the Son of 
God, they are the greatest obstacle to His ac- 
ceptance. This is, however, to misunderstand 
their significance. The miracles unquestionably 
formed a most important element in Christ’s life; 
and, 1f so, they must have served an important 
purpose; and to wish them away just because 
they are so important and make so large a de- 
mand upon faith seems to me preposterous. To 
wish them away precisely because they alter the 
very essence of the religion of Christ, and give 
it that very power which through all past ages 
it has exerted, seems unreasonable. 

When the Jews discussed His claims among 
themselves or with Him, the power to work mi- 
racles was always taken into account as weighing 
heavily in His favour. He Himself distinctly 
stated that the crowning condemnation of those 
who rejected His claims arose from the circum- 
stance that He had done among them the works 
which none other man had done. He challenges 
them to deny that it was by the finger of God 
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_ that He wrought these works. After His with- 


drawal from earth the miracle of the Resurrec- 
tion was still appealed to as the convincing proof 
that He was all He had given Himself out for. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that the power 
of working miracles was one great evidence of 
the Divine mission of Christ. 

But though this is so, we are not on that ac- 
count warranted in saying that the only purpose 
for which He wrought miracles was to win men’s 
belief in His mission. On the contrary, we are 
told that it was one of His temptations, a tempta- 
tion constantly resisted by Him, to use His 
power for this object without any other motive. 
It was the reproach He cast upon the people that 
except they saw signs and wonders they would 
not believe. He would never work a miracle 
merely for the sake of manifesting His glory. 
Whenever the unsympathetic, ignorant crowd 
clamoured for a sign; whenever with ill-con- 


_cealed dislike they cried, “ How long dost Thou 


make us to doubt? Show usa sign from heaven, 
that we may believe,’ He was silent. To create 
a mere compulsory consent in minds which had 
no sympathy with Him was never a sufficient 
motive. Was there a sick child tossing in fever, 
was there a blind beggar by the roadside, was 
there a hungry crowd, was there even the joy 
of a feast interrupted: in these He could find 
a worthy occasion for a miracle; but never did 
He work a miracle merely for the sake of re- 
moving the doubts of reluctant men. Where 
there was not even the beginning of faith mira- 
cles were useless. He could not work miracles 
in some places because of their unbelief. 

What then was the motive of Christ’s miracles? 
He was, as these first disciples owned Him, the 
King of God’s kingdom among men: He was 
the ideal Man, the new Adam, the true Source 
of human goodness, health, and power. He 
came to do us good, and the Spirit of God filled 
His human nature to its utmost capacity, that it 
might do all that man can do. Having these 
powers, He could not but use them for men. 
Having power to heal, He could not but heal, 
irrespective of the result which the miracle might 
have on the faith of those who saw it; nay, He 
could not but heal, though He straitly charged 
the healed person to let no man know what had 
been done. « His miracles were His kingly acts, 
by which He suggested what man’s true life in 
God’s kingdom should be and will be. They 
were the utterance of what was in Him, the mani- 
festation of His glory, the glory of One who 
came to utter the Father’s heart to His strayed 
children. They expressed good-will to men; 
and to the spiritual eye of a John they became 
“signs” of spiritual wonders, symbols and 
pledges of those greater works and eternal 
blessings which Jesus came to bestow. The 
miracles revealed the Divine compassion, the 
grace and helpfulness that were in Christ, and 
led men to trust Him for all their needs. 

We must, therefore, beware of falling into the 
error that lies at either extreme. We must 
neither, on the one hand, suppose that Christ’s 
miracles were wrought solely for the purpose of 
establishing His claim to be God’s Viceroy on 
earth; nor, on the other hand, are we to suppose 
that the marvels of beneficence by which He was 
known did nothing to prove His claim or pro- 
mote His kingdom. The poet writes because he 
is a poet, and not to convince the world that 
he is a poet; yet by writing he does convince 
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the world. The benevolent man acts just as 
Christ did when He seemed to lay His finger 
on His lips and warned the healed person to 
make no mention of this kind act to any one; 
and therefore all who do discover his actions 
know that he is really charitable. The act that 
a man does in order that he may be recognised 
as a good and benevolent person exhibits his 
love of recognition much more strikingly than 
his benevolence; and it is because the miracles 
of Christ were wrought from the purest and most 
self-denying compassion that ever explored and 
bound up the wounds of men, that we acknowl- 
edge Him as incontestably our King. 

2. In what respects, then, did this first mira- 
cle manifest the glory of Christ? What was 
there in it to stir the thought and attract the 
adoration and trust Sf the disciples? Was it 
worthy to be the medium of conveying to their 
minds the first ideas of His glory they were to 
cherish? And what ideas must these have been? 
The first impression they must have received 
from the miracle was, no doubt, simple amaze- 
ment at the power which so easily and unosten- 
tatiously turned the water into wine. This Per- 
son, they must have felt, stood in a peculiar rela- 
tion to Nature. In fact, what John laid as the 
foundation of His Gospel,—that the Christ who 
came to redeem was He by whom all things were 
at first made,—Jesus also advanced as the first 
step in His revelation of Himself. He appears 
as the Source of life, whose will pervades all 
things. He comes, not as a stranger or inter- 
loper who has no sympathy with existing things, 
but as the faithful Creator, who loves all that 
He has made, and can use all things for the 
good of men. He is at home in the world, and 
enters physical nature as its King, who can use 
it for His high ends. Never before has He 
wrought a miracle, but in this first command to 
Nature there is no hesitation, no experimenting, 
no anxiety, but the easy confidence of a Master. 
He is either Himself the Creator of the world 
He comes to restore to worth and peace, or He 
is the delegate of the Creator. We see in 
this first miracle that Christ is not an alien 
or an usurper, but one who has already the 
closest connection with us and with all things. 
We receive assurance that in Him God is 
present. 

3. But it was not only the Creator’s power 
which was shown in this miracle, but some hint 
was given of the ends for which that power 
would be used by Christ. Perhaps the disciples 
who had known and admired the austere life of 
the Baptist would expect that He whom the Bap- 
tist proclaimed as greater than himself would be 
greater in the same line, and would reveal His 
glory by a sublime abstemiousness. They had 
confessed Him to be the Son of God, and might 
naturally expect to find in Him an independence 
of earthly joys. They had followed Him as the 
king of Israel; was His kingly glory to find a 
suitable sphere in the little family difficulties that 
poverty begets? It is almost a shock to our own 
ideas of our Lord to think of Him as one of a 
marriage party; to hear Him uttering the ordi- 
nary salutations, civilities, and enquiries of a 
friendly and festive gathering; to see Him stand- 
ing by while others are the principal figures in 
the room. And we know that many who had 
opportunity to observe His habits could never 
understand or reconcile themselves to His easy 
familiarity with all kinds of people, and to His 
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freedom in partaking in mirthful scenes and hi- 
larious entertainments. 

And just because of this difficulty we find in 
reconciling religion with joy, God with nature, 
does Christ reveal His glory first at a marriage- 
feast,—not in the temple, not in the synagogue, 
not by taking His disciples apart to teach them 
to pray, but at a festive gathering, that thus they 
may recognise in Him the Lord of all human 
life, and see that His work of redemption is co- 
extensive with human experience. He comes 
among us, not to crush or pour contempt on 
human feelings, but to exalt them by sharing in 
them; not to show that it is possible to live 
separate from all human sympathies, but to 
deepen and intensify them; not to do away with 
the ordinary business and social relations of life, 
but to sanctify them. He*comes sharing in all 
pure feelings and joys, sanctioning all natural 
relationships; Himself human, with interest in 
all! human interests; not a mere spectator or 
censor of human affairs, but Himself a man im- 
plicated in things human. He shows us the folly 
of fancying that God looks with an austere and 
morose eye upon outbursts of human affection 
and joy, and teaches us that to be holy as He is 
holy we are not required to abandon the ordinary 
affairs ‘of life, and that however we make them 
the apology for worldliness, it is not the neces- 
sary duties or relations of life that prevent our 
being Christlike, but these are the very material 
in which His glory may be most clearly seen, 
the soil in which must grow and ripen all Chris- 
tian graces and fruits of righteousness. 

This, then, was the glory Christ wished His 
disciples first of all to see. He was to be their 
King, not by drilling men to fight for Him, nor 
by interrupting the natural order and upsetting 
the established ways of men, but by entering 
into these with a gladdening, purifying, elevat- 
ing spirit. His glory was not to be confined to 
a palace or to a small circle of courtiers, or to 
one particular department of activity, but was 
to be found irradiating all human life in its most 
ordinary forms. He came, indeed, to make all 
things new, but the new creation was the ful- 
filment of the original idea: it was not to be 
achieved by thwarting nature, nor by a one-sided 
development of some elements of nature, but by 
guiding the whole to its original destination, by 
lifting the whole into harmony with God. We 
see the glory of Christ, and accept Him as our 
Ruler and Redeemer, because we see in Him 
perfect sympathy with all that is human. 

4. While enjoying the bounty of Christ at the 
marriage feast, John cannot have yet understood 
all that was involved in His Master’s purpose 
to bring new life and happiness to this world of 
men. Afterwards, no doubt, he saw how ap- 
propriately this miracle took the first place, and 
through it read his Lord’s own thoughts about 
His whole work on earth. For it is impossible 
that Christ Himself should not have had His 
own thoughts about the significance of this mira- 
cle. He had, during the previous six weeks, 
passed through a time of violent mental dis- 
turbance and of supreme spiritual exaltation. 
The measureless task laid upon Him had become 
visible to Him. Already He was aware that only 
through His death could the utmost of blessing 
be imparted to men. Is it possible that while 
He first put forth His power to restore the joy 
of these wedding guests, He should not have 
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seen in the wine a symbol of the blood He was 
to shed for the refreshment and revival of men? 
The Baptist, whose mind was nourished with Old 
Testament ideas, called Christ the Bridegroom, 
and His people the Bride. Must not Jesus also. 
have thought of those who believed in Him as. 
His bride, and must not the very sight of a mar- 
riage have set His thoughts working regarding 
His whole relation to men? So that in His first 
miracle He no doubt saw a summary of His 
whole work. In this first manifestation of His 
glory there is, to Himself at least, a reminder 
that only by His death will that glory be per- 
fected. Without Him, as He saw, the joy of 
this wedding feast had been brought to an un- 
timely close; and without His free outpouring 
of His life for men there could be no presenting 
of men to God unblemished and blameless, no 
fulfilment of those high hopes of mankind that 
nourish pure characters and noble deeds, but 
a swift and dreary extinction of even natural 
joys. It is to the marriage supper of the Lamb, 
of Him who was slain, and has redeemed us by 
His. blood, that we are invited. It is the 
“Lamb’s wife” that John saw adorned as a 
bride for her Husband. And whosoever would 
sit down at that feast which consummates the ex- 
perience of this life, terminating all its vacillation 
of trust and love, and which opens eternal and 
unlimited joy to the people of Christ, must wash 
and make white his garments in this blood. He 
must not shrink from the closest fellowship with 
the purifying love of Christ. 

5. His disciples, when they saw His power and 
His goodness in this miracle, felt more than ever 
that He was the rightful King. They “ believed 
on Him.” To us this first of signs is merged in 
the last, in His death. The joy, the self-sacrifice, 
the holiness, the strength and beauty of human 
character which that death has produced in the 
world, is the great evidence which enables many 
new to believe in Him. The fact is indubitable. 
The intelligent secular historian, who surveys the 
rise and growth of European nations, counts the 
death of Christ among the most vital and influ- 
ential of powers for good. It has touched all 
things with change, and been the source of end- 
less benefit to men. Are we then to repudiate 
Him or to acknowledge Him? Are we to act 
like the master of the feast, who enjoyed the 
good wine without asking where it came from; 
or are we tc own ourselves debtors to the actual 
Creator of our happiness? If the disciples be- 
lieved on Him when they saw Him furnish these 
wedding guests with wine, shall we not believe, 
who know that through all these ages He has 
furnished the pained and the poor with hope and 
consolation, the desolate and broken-hearted 
with restoring sympathy, the outcast with the 
knowledge of God’s love, the sinner with pardon, 
with heaven, and with God? Is not the glory 
He showed at this marriage in Cana precisely 
what still attracts us to Him with confidence and 
affection? Can we not wholly trust this Lord 
who has a perfect sympathy guiding His Divine 
power, who brings the presence of God into all 
the details of human life, who enters into all 
cur joys and all our sorrows, and is ever watch- 
ful to anticipate our every need, and supply it out 
of His inexhaustible and all-sufficient fulness? 
Happy they who know His heart as His mother 
knew it, and are satisfied to name their want and 
leave it with Him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE. 
JOuN ii. 12-22. ‘ 


WHETHER the Nazareth family returned from 
Cana to their own town before going down to 
Capernaum, John does not inform us. Neither 
are we told why they went to Capernaum at all 
at this time. It may have been in order to join 
one of the larger caravans going up to Jeru- 
salem for the approaching Feast. Not only the 
disciples, some of whom had their homes on the 
lake-side, accompanied Jesus, but also His 
mother and His brothers. The manner in which 
the brothers are spoken of in connection with 
His mother suggests that He and they bore to 
her the same relation. They remained in Caper- 
naum “not many days,’’ because the Passover 
was at hand. Having come to Jerusalem, and 
appearing there for the first time since His bap- 
tism, He- performed several miracles. These 
Jchn omits, and selects as more significant and 
worthy of record one authoritative act. 

The circumstances which occasioned this act 
were familiar to the Jerusalem Jew. The exi- 
gencies of Temple worship had bred a flagrant 
abuse. Worshippers coming from remote parts 
of the Holy Land, and from countries beyond, 
found it a conventence to be able to purchase on 
the spot the animals used in sacrifice, and the 
material for various offerings—salt, meal, oil, 
frankincense. Traders were not slow to supply 
this demand, and vying with one another they 
crept nearer and nearer to the sacred precincts, 
until some, under pretence perhaps of driving 
in an animal for sacrifice, made a sale within the 
outer court. This court had an area of about 
fourteen acres, and was separated from the inner 
court by a wall breast-high, and bearing inti- 
mations which forbade the encroachment of 
Gentiles on pain of death. Round this outer 


~ court ran marble colonnades, richly ornamented 


and supported by four rows of pillars, and 
roofed with cedar, affording ample shade to the 
traders. 

There were not only cattle-dealers and sellers 
of pigeons, but also money-changers; for every 
Jew had to pay to the Temple treasury an annual 
tax of half a shekel, and this tax could be 
paid only in the sacred currency. No for- 
eign coin, with its emblem of submission to 
an alien king, was allowed to pollute the Tem- 
ple. Thus there came to be need of money- 
changers, not only for the Jew who had come 
up to the feast from a remote part of the empire, 
but even for the inhabitant of Palestine, as the 
Roman coinage had displaced the shekel in ordi- 
nary use. 

There might seem, therefore, to be room to say 
much in favour of this convenient custom, At 
any rate, it was one of those abuses which, while 
they may shock a fresh and unsophisticated mind, 
are allowed both because they contribute to pub- 
lic convenience and because they have a large 
pecuniary interest at their back. In point of 
fact, however, the practice gave rise to lamenta- 
ble consequences. Cattle-dealers and money- 
changers have always been notorious for making 
more than their own out of their bargains, and 
facts enough are on record to justify our Lord 
calling this particular market “a den of thieves.” 
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The poor were shamefully cheated, and the wor- 
ship of God was hindered and impoverished in- 
stead of being facilitated and enriched. And 
even although this traffic had been carried on 
under careful supervision, and on unimpeachable 
principles, still it was unseemly that the wor- 
shipper who came to the Temple seeking quiet 
and fellowship with God should have to push 
his way through the touts of the dealers, and 
have his devotional temper dissipated by the 
wrangling and shouting of a cattle market. Yet 
although many must have lamented this, no one 
had been bold enough to rebuke and abolish the 
glaring profanation. 

_ Jesus on entering the Temple finds Himself 
in the midst of this incongruous scene—the 
sounds and movements of a market, the loud and 
eager exclamations of competing traders, the 
bustle of selecting one animal out of a flock, the 
loud talk and laughter of the idle groups of on- 
lookers. Jesus cannot stand it. Zeal for the 
honour of His Father’s house possesses Him. 
The Temple claims Him as its vindicator from 
abuse. Nowhere can He more appropriately as- 
sert His authority as Messiah. Out of the cords 
lying about He quickly knots together a formi- 
dable scourge, and silently, leaving the public 
conscience to justify His action, He proceeds 
single-handed to drive out cattle and traders to- 
gether. A scene of violence ensued,—the cattle 
rushing hither and thither, the owners trying to 
preserve their property, the money-changers. 
holding their tables as Jesus went from one to 
another upsetting them, the scattered coin scram- 
bled for; and over all the threatening scourge 
and the commanding eye of the Stranger. Never 
on any other occasion did our Lord use 
violence. 

The audacity of the act has few parallels. To 
interfere in the very Temple with any of its rec- 
ognised customs was in itself a claim to be King 
in Israel. Were a stranger suddenly to appear in 
the lobby of the House of Commons, and by 
sheer dignity of demeanour, and the force of 
integrity, to rectify an abuse of old standing in- 
volving the interests of a wealthy and privileged 
class, it could not create a greater sensation. 
The Baptist might be with Him, cowing the 
truculent with his commanding eye; but there 
was no need of the Baptist: the action of Christ 
awakening conscience in the men themselves was 
enough to quell resistance. 

No doubt Jesus began His work at the house 
of God because He knew that the Temple was 
the real heart of the nation; that it was belief in 
God which was their strength and hope, and that 
the loss of that belief, and the consequent irrev- 
erence and worldliness, were the most dangerous 
features of Jewish society. The state of matters 
He found in the Temple could not have been 
tolerated had the people really believed God was. 
present in the Temple. ; 

Such an act could not pass without being criti- 
cised. It would be keenly discussed that even- 
ing in Jerusalem. At every table it would be 
the topic of conversation, and a most serious 
one wherever men in authority were meeting. 
Many would condemn it as a piece of pharisaic 
ostentation. If He is a reformer, why does He 
not turn His attention to the licentiousness of the 
people? Why show such extravagant and un- 
seemly zeal about so innocent a custom when 
flagrant immoralities abound? Why not spend 
His zeal in clearing out from the land the pollut- 
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ing foreigner? Such charges are easy. No man 
can do everything, least of all can he do every- 
thing at once. And yet the advocate of tem- 
perance is twitted with his negligence of other 
causes which are perhaps as necessary; and he 
who pleads for foreign missions is reminded that 
we have heathen at home. These are the carp- 
ing criticisms of habitual fault-finders, and of 
men who have no hearty desire for the advance- 
ment of what is good. 

Others, again, who approved the act could 
not reconcile themselves to the manner of it. 
Might it not have been enough to have pointed 
out the abuse, and to have made a strong repre- 
sentation to the authorities? Was it fair to step 
in and usurp the authority of the Sanhedrim or 
Temple officials? Was it consistent with pro- 
phetic dignity to drive out the offenders with 
His own hand? Even those most friendly to 
Him may have felt a little jarred as they saw 
Him with uplifted scourge and flaming eyes vio- 
lently driving before Him men and beasts. But 
they remembered that it was written, ‘“ The zeal 
of Thine house will consume Me.’ They remem- 
bered perhaps how the most popular king of Is- 
rael had danced before the ark, to the scandal 
indeed of dull-souled conventionalists, but with 
the approval of all clear-seeing and spiritually- 
judging men. They might also have remem- 
bered how the last of their prophecies had said, 
“‘ Behold, the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly 
come to His temple. But who may abide the 
day of His coming, and who shall stand when 
He appeareth?” 

This zeal at once explained and justified His 
action. Some abuses may be reformed by appeal 
to the constituted authorities; others can be 
abolished only by the blazing indignation of a 
righteous soul who cannot longer endure the 
sight. This zeal, conquering all consideration of 
consequences and regard to appearances, acts as 
a cleansing fire, sweeping before it what is of- 
fensive. It has always its own risks to run: the 
authorities at Jerusalem never forgave Jesus this 
first interference. By reforming an abuse they 
should never have allowed, He damaged them in 
the eyes of the people, and they could never for- 
get it. Zeal also runs the risk of acting indis- 
creetly and taking too much upon it. In itself 
zeal is a good thing, but it does not exist “in 
itself.” It exists in a certain character, and 
where the character is imperfect or dangerots 
the zeal is imperfect or dangerous. The zeal of 
the proud or selfish man is mischievous, the zeal 
of the ignorant fraught with disaster. Still, with 
all risks, give us by all means rather the man 
who is eaten up, possessed and*carried away, by 
a passionate sympathy with the oppressed and 
neglected, or with unquenchable zeal for recti- 
tude and honourable dealing or for the glory 
of God, than the man who can stand and be 
a spectator of wrong because it is no business of 
his to see that injustice be withstood, who can 
connive at unrighteous practices because their 
correction is troublesome, invidious, hazardous. 
He who lays a sudden hand on wrong-doing 
may have no legal authority to plead in his de- 
fence when challenged, but to all good men such 
an act justifies itself. It was a similar zeal which 
at all times governed Christ. He could not stand 
by and wash His hands of other men’s sins. It 
was this which brought Him to the cross, this 
which in the first place brought Him to this 
world at all. He had to interfere. Zeal for His 
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alg glory, zeal for God and man, possessed 
im. 

It was therefore no concern of Jesus to make 
Himself very intelligible to those who could not 
understand the action itself and demanded a sign. 


They did not understand His answer; and it was — 


not intended they should. Frequently our 
Lord’s answers are enigmatical. Men have op-— 
portunity to stumble over them, if they will. For 
frequently they asked foolish questions, which 
admitted only of such answers. The present 
question, ‘“‘What sign showest Thou unto us, 
seeing that Thou doest these things?’”’ was ab- 
surd. It was to ask for a light to see light with, 
a sign ofa sign. His zeal for God that carried the 
crowd before it, and swept God’s house clean of 
the profane, was the best proof of His authority 
and Messiahship. But there was one sign which 
He could promise them without violating His 
principle to do no miracle merely for the sake of 
convincing reluctant minds. There was one sign 
which formed an integral part of His work; a 
sign whith He must work, irrespective of its 
effect on their opinion of Him—the sign of His 
own Resurrection. And therefore, when they 
ask Him for a sign of His authority to reform 
the abuses of the Temple, He promises them 
this sign, that He will raise the Temple again 
when they destroy it. If He can give them a 
Temple He has authority in it. “ Destroy 
this Temple, and in three days I will raise 
it up.” 

What did He mean by this enigmatical saying, 
which not even His disciples understood till ’ 
long afterwards? We cannot doubt that in their 
resistance to His first public act, righteous and 
necesssary, and welcome to all right-hearted men, 
as it was, He plainly saw the symptom of a deep- 
seated hatred of all reform, which would lead 
them on to reject His whole work. He had 
meditated much on the tone of the authorities, on 
the religious state of His country—what young 
man of thirty with anything in him has not done 
so? He had made up His mind that He would 
meet with opposition at every point, and that 
while a faithful few would stand by Him, the 
leaders of the people would certainly resist and 
destroy Him. Here in His very first act He is 
met by the spirit of hatred, and jealousy, and 
godlessness which was at last to compass His 
death. But His rejection He also knew was to 
be the signal for the downfall of the nation. In 
destroying Him He knew they were destroying 
themselves, their city, their Temple. As Daniel 
had long ago said, ““The Messiah shall be cut 
ovine and the people of a prince who shall 
come shall destroy the city and the sanctuary.” 

To Himself therefore His words had a very 
definite meaning: Destroy this Temple, as you 
certainly will by disowning My authority and 
resisting My acts of reform, and at length 
crucifying Me, and in three days I will raise it. 
As by denying My authority and crucifying My 
Person you destroy this house of My Father, so 
by My resurrection will I put men in possession 
of God’s true dwelling-place, and introduce a new 
and spiritual worship. ‘It is in Christ’s person 
this great drama is enacted. The Messiah per- 
ishes: the Temple falls. The Messiah lives 
again: the true Temple rises on the ruins of the 
symbolical temple. For in the kingdom of God 
there is no simple restoration. Every revival 
is at the same time an advance” (Godet). A 
living Temple is better than a Temple of stone. 
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eee Human nature itself, possessed and inspired by 


the Divine, that is the true Temple of God. 
' This sign was in two years given to them. 
As Jesus drew His last breath on the cross the 
veil of the Temple was rent. There was no 
longer anything to veil; the unapproachable 
_ glory was for ever gone. The Temple in which 
~ God had so long dwelt was now but a shell, 
mocking and pathetic in the extreme, as the 
clothes of a departed friend, or as the familiar 
dwelling that remains, itself the same, but 
changed to us for ever. The Jews in crucify- 
ing the Messiah had effectually destroyed their 
Temple. A few years more and it was in ruins, 
and has been so ever since. That building 
which had once the singular, wonderful dignity 
of being the spot where God was specially to 
be found and to be worshipped, and where He 
dwelt upon earth in a way apprehensible by 
men, was from the hour of Christ’s death 
doomed to vacuity and destruction. 
But in three days a new and better Temple 
was raised in Christ’s body, glorified by the 
presence of the indwelling God. Forty and six 
years had the Jews spent in rearing the magnifi- 
cent pile that astonished and awed their con- 
querors. They had thus themselves rebuilt more 
splendidly the Temple of Solomon. But to re- 
build the Temple they destroyed in crucifying 
the Lord was beyond them. The sign of rebuild- 
ing their Temple of marble, which they scouted 
as a ridiculous extravagance, was really a far 
less stupendous and infinitely less significant sign 
than that which He actually gave them in rising 
from the dead. If it was impossible to rear that 
magnificent fabric in three days, yet something 
might be done towards it: but towards the -rais- 
ing of the dead body of Christ nothing could 
be done by human skill, diligence, or power. 
But it is not the stupendous diftculty of this 
sign which should chiefly engage our attention. 
' It is rather its significance. Christ rose from 
the dead, not to startle godless and truth-hating 
men into faith, but to. furnish all mankind with 
- a new and better Temple, with the means of 
spiritual worship and constant fellowship with 

od. There was a necessity for the resurrec- 
tion. Those who became intimately acquainted 
with Christ slowly but surely became aware that 
they found more of God in Him than ever they 
had found in the Temple. Gradually they ac- 
quired new thoughts about God; and instead of 
thinking of Him as a Sovereign veiled from the 
popular gaze in the hidden Holy of holies, and 
“ receiving through consecrated hands the gifts 
and offering of the people, they learned to think 
of Him as a Father, to whom no condescension 
was too deep, no familiarity with men too close. 
Unconsciously to themselves, apparently, they 
began to think of Christ as the true Revealer 
of God, as the living Temple who at all hours 
gave them access to the living God. But not till 
the Resurrection was this transference complete 
—nay, so fixed had their hearts been, in common 
with all Jewish hearts, upon the Temple, that not 
until the Temple was destroyed did they wholly 
grasp what was given them in the Resurrection 
of Jesus. It was the Resurrection which con- 
firmed their wavering belief in Him as the Son 
of God. As Paul says, it was the resurrection 
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which “declared Him to be the Son of God 
with power.” Being the Son of God, it was im- 
possible He should be held by death. He had 
come to the Temple calling it by an unheard-of 
name, “My Father’s house.” Not Moses, not 
Solomon, not Ezra, not the holiest of high 
priests, would have dreamt of so identifying him- 
self with God as to speak of the Temple, not 
éven as “our Father’s house” or “ your Father’s 
house,” but “my Father’s house.” And it was 
the Resurrection which finally justified His doing 
so, declaring Him to be, in a sense no other 
was, the Son of God. 

But it was not in the body of Christ that God 
found His permanent dwelling among men. 
This sacred presence was withdrawn in order to 
facilitate the end God has from the first had 
in view, the full indwelling and possession of 
each and all men by His Spirit. This intimate 
fellowship with all men, this free communication 
of Himself to all, this inhabitation of all souls’ 
by the ever-living God, was the end aimed at 
by all that God has done among men. His 
dwelling among men in the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem, His dwelling among men in the living Per- 
son of Christ, were preliminary and preparatory 
to His dwelling in men individually. “ Ye,” says 
Paul, “are built up a spiritual'house.”’ ‘ Ye are 
builded together for a habitation of God.” “Ye 
are the temple of the living God.” This is the 
great reality towards which men have been led 
by symbol—the complete pervasion of all intelli- 
oe and of all moral beings by the Spirit of 

od. 

For us this cleansing of the Temple is a sign. 
It is a sign that Christ really means to do thor- 
oughly the great work He has taken in hand. 
Long ago had it been said, ‘‘ Behold the Lord, 
whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to His Tem- 
ple; and He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of 
silver.” He was to come where holiness“ was 
professed, and to sift the true from the false, the 
worldly and greedy religious from the devoted 
and spiritual. He was not to make pretence of 
doing so, but actually to accomplish the separa- 
tion. To reform abuses such as this marketing 
in the Templé was no pleasant task. He had to 
meet the gaze and defy the vindictiveness of an 
exasperated mob; He had to make enemies of a 
powerful class in the community. But He does 
what is called for by the circumstances: and 
this is but a part and a sample of the work He 
does always. Always He makes thorough, real 
work. He does not blink the requirements of 
the case. We shrug our shoulders and pass by 
where matters are difficult to mend; we let the 
flood take its course rather than risk being car- 
ried away in attempting to stem it. Not so 
Christ. The Temple was shortly to be destroyed, 
and it might seem to matter little what prac- 
tices were allowed in it; but the sounds of bar- 
gaining and the greedy eye of trade could not 
be suffered by Him in His Father’s house: how 
much more shall He burn as a consuming fire 
when He cleanses that Church for which He 
gave Himself that it might be without spot or 
blemish. He will cleanse it. We may yield our- 
selves with gladness to His sanctifying power, or 
we may rebelliously question His authority; but 
cleansed the house of God must be. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
NICODEMUS. 
JOuN ii. 23-ii1. 8. 


THE first visit of Jesus to Jerusalem was not 
without considerable effect on the popular mind. 
Many who saw the miracles He did believed that 
He was a messenger from God. They saw that 
His miracles were not the clever tricks of an 
impostor, and they were prepared to listen to 
His teaching and enrol themselves as members of 
the kingdom He came to found. Yet our Lord 
did not encourage them. He saw that they mis- 
understood Him. He recognised their worldli- 
ness of heart and of aim, and did not admit them 
to the intimacy He had established with the five 
simple-minded Galileans. The Jerusalem Jews 
were glad to fall in with one who seemed likely 
to do honour to their nation, and their belief in 
Him was the belief men give to a statesman 
whose policy they approve. The difference be- 
tween them and those who rejected Christ was 
not a difference of disposition such as exists be- 
tween godly and ungodly men, but consisted 
merely in the circumstance that they were con- 
vinced that His miracles were genuine. Had our 
Lord encouraged these men they would ulti- 
mately have been disappointed in Him. It was 
better that from the first they should be’ stimu- 
lated to reflect on the whole matter by being 
coldly received by the Lord. 

It is always a point that calls for reflection: 
we have to consider not only whether we have 
faith in Christ, but whether He has faith in us— 
not only whether we have committed ourselves 
to Him, but whether that committal is so genuine 
that He can build upon and trust it. Can He 
count upon us for all service, for fidelity in times 
when much is needed? Thorough-going con- 
fidence must always be reciprocal. The person 
you believe in so utterly that you are entirely 
his believes in you and trusts himself to you 
—his reputation, his interests are safe in your 
keeping. So is it with Christ. Faith cannot be 
one-sided here any more than elsewhere. , He 
gives Himself to those who give themselves to 
Him. They who so trust Him that He is sure 
they will follow Him even when they cannot 
see where He is going; they who trust Him, not 
in One or two matters which they see He can 
manage, but absolutely and in all things,—to 
these He will give Himself freely, sharing with 
them His work, His Spirit, His reward. 

To illustrate the state of mind of the Jerusa- 
lem Jews and Christ’s mode of treating them, 
John selects the case of Nicodemus. He was one 
of those who were much impressed by the mira- 
cles of Jesus, and were prepared to attach them- 
selves to any movement in His favour. He be- 
longed to the Pharisees; to that party which, 
with all its narrowness, pedantry, dogmatism, 
and bigotry, still preserved a salt of genuine 
patriotism and genuine godliness, and reared 
high-toned and cultivated men like Gamaliel 
and Saul. Nicodemus, whether a member of 
the Sanhedrim’s deputation to the Baptist or 
not, certainly knew the result of that deputa- 
tion, and was aware that a crisis in the 
national history had arrived. He could not wait 
for the community to move, but felt that what- 
ever conclusion regarding Christ the Pharisees 
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as a body might arrive at, he must on his own 
responsibility be at the bottom of those ex- 
traordinary events and signs that clustered 
round the person of Jesus. He was a modest, 
reserved, cautious man, and did not wish openly 
to commit himself till he was sure of his ground. 
He has been blamed for timidity. I would only 
say that, if he felt it dangerous to be seen in the 
company of Jesus, it was a bold thing to visit 
Him at all. He went by night; but he went. 
And would that there were more like him, who, 
whether cautious to excess or not, do still feel 
constrained to judge for themselves about Christ; 
who feel that, no matter what other men think of 
Him, there is an interest in Him which they 
cannot wait for others to settle, but must for 
themselves settle before they sleep. 

Probably Nicodemus made his visit by night 
because he did not wish to precipitate matters by 
calling undue attention to the position and in- 
tentions of Jesus. He probably went with the 
purpose of urging some special plan of action. 
This inexperienced Galilean could not be sup- 
posed to understand the populace of Jerusalem 
as well as the old member of the Sanhedrim, who 
was familiar with all the outs and ins of party 
politics in the metropolis. Nicodemus would 
therefore go and advise Him how to proceed 
in proclaiming the kingdom of God; or at least 
sound Him, and, if he found Him amenable to 
reason, encourage Him to proceed, and warn 
Him against the pitfalls that lay in His path. 
Modestly, and as if speaking for others as much 
as for himself, he says: “ Rabbi, we know that 
Thou art a Teacher come from God, for no man 
can do these miracles that Thou doest except 
God be with Him!” There is here neither pa- 
tronising acknowledgment nor flattery, but 
merely the natural first utterance of a man who 
‘must say something to show the state of his 
mind. It served to reveal the point at which 
Nicodemus had arrived, and the ground on 
‘which the conversation might proceed. But 
“Jesus knew what was in man.” In this ac- 
knowledgment of His miracles on the part of 
Nicodemus, Jesus saw the whole mental attitude 
of the man. He saw that if Nicodemus had ut- 
tered all that was in his mind he would have 
said: “I believe you are sent to restore the king- 
dom to Israel, and I am come to advise with you 
on your plan of operation, and to urge upon you 
certain lines of action.” And therefore Jesus 
promptly cuts him short by sayig: “‘ The king- 
dom of God is quite another thing than you are 
thinking of; and the way to establish it, to enlist 
citizens in it, is very different from the way you 
have been meditating.” 

In fact, Jesus was becoming embarrassed by 
His own miracles. They were attracting the 
wrong kind of people—the superficial worldly 
people; the people who thought a daring and 
strong hand with a dash of magic would serve all 
their turn. His mind was full of this, and as 
soon as He has an opportunity of uttering Him- 
self on this point He does so, and assures Nico- 
demus, as a representative of a large number of . 
Jews who needed this teaching, that all their 
thoughts about the kingdom must be ruled by 
this principle, and must start from this great 
truth, that it was a kingdom into which the 
Spirit of God alone could give entrance, and 
could give entrance only by making men spirit- 
ual, That is to say, that it was a spiritual king- 
dom, an inward rule over the hearts of men, not 
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an outward empire—a kingdom to be established, 


not by political craft and midnight meetings, 


‘ 


but by internal change and submission in heart 
to God—a kingdom, therefore, into which admis- 
sion could be given only on some more spiritual 
ground than the mere circumstance of a man’s 
natural birth as a Jew. 

In our Lord’s language there was nothing that 
need have puzzled Nicodemus. In religious cir- 
cles in Jerusalem there was nothing being talked_ 
of but the kingdom of God which John the Bap- 
tist had declared to be at hand. And when Jesus 
‘told Nicodemus that in order to enter this king- 
dom he must be born again, He told him just 
what John had been telling the whole people. 
John had assured them that, though the King 
was in their midst, they must not suppose they 
were already within His kingdom by being the 
children of Abraham. He excommunicated the 
whole nation, and taught them that it was some- 
thing different from natural birth that gave ad- 
mission to God’s kingdom. And just as they 
had compelled Gentiles to be baptised, and to 
submit to other arrangements when they wished 
to partake of Jewish privileges, so John com- 
pelled them to be baptised. The Gentile who 
wished to become a Jew had to be symbolically 
born again. He had to be baptised, going down 
under the cleansing waters, washing away his 
old and defiled life, being buried by baptism, dis- 
appearing from men’s sight as a Gentile, and ris- 
ing from the water as a new man. He was thus 
born of water, and this time born, not a Gentile, 
but a Jew. 

The language of our Lord then could scarcely 
puzzle Nicodemus, but the idea did stagger him 
that not only Gentiles but Jews must be born 
again. John had indeed required the same prep- 
aration for entrance to the kingdom; but the 
Pharisees had not listened to John, and were 
offended precisely on the ground of his baptism, 
But now Jesus presses upon Nicodemus the very 
same truth, that as the Gentile had to be natu- 
talised and born again that he might rank as a 
child of Abraham, and enjoy the external privi- 
leges of the Jew, so must the Jew himself be 


’ born again if he is to rank as a child of God and 


to belong to the kingdom of God. He must 
submit to the double baptism of water and of 
the Spirit—of water for the pardon and cleans- 
ing of past sin and defilement, of the Spirit for 
the inspiration of a new and holy life. 

Our Lord here speaks of the second birth as 
completed by two agencies, water and the Spirit. 
To make the one of these merely the symbol of 
the other is to miss His meaning. The Baptist 
baptised with water for the remission of sins, but 
he was always careful to disclaim power to bap- 
tise with the Holy Ghost. His baptism with 
water was of course symbolical; that is to say, 
the water itself exercised no spiritual influence, 
but merely represented to the eye what was in- 
visibly done in the heart. But that which it 
symbolised was not the life-giving influence of 
the Holy Spirit, but the washing away of sin 
from the soul. Assurance of pardon John was 
empowered to give. Those who humbly sub- 
mitted to his baptism with confession of their 
sins went from it forgiven and cleansed. But 
more than that was needed to make them new 
men—and yet more he could not give. For that 
which would fill them with new life they must 
go to a greater than he, who alone could bestow 
the Holy Ghost. 
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These then are the two great incidents of the 
second birth—the pardon of sin, which is pre- 
paratory, and which cuts our connection with 
the past; the communication of life by the Spirit 
of God, which fits us for the future. Both of 
these are represented by Christian baptism be- 
cause in Christ we have both; but those who 
were baptised by John’s baptism were only pre- 
pared for receiving Christ’s Spirit by receiving 
the forgiveness of their sins. 

Having thus declared to Nicodemus the neces- 
sity of the second birth, He goes on to give the 
reason of this necessity. Birth by the Spirit is 
necessary, because that which is born of the flesh 
is flesh, and the kingdom of God is spiritual. 
Of course our Lord does not mean by flesh the 
mere tangible substance of the body; He does 
not mean that our first and natural birth puts 
us in possession of nothing but a material frame. 
By the word “ flesh”’ He signifies the appetites, 
desires, faculties, which animate and govern the 
body, as well as the body itself—the whole equip- 
ment with which nature furnishes a man for life 
in this world. This natural birth gives a man 
entrance into much, and for ever determines 
much, that has important bearings on his person, 
character, and destiny. It determines all differ- 
ences of nationality, of temperament, of sex; 
apart altogether from any choice of his it is 
determined whether he shall be a South Sea Is- 
lander or a European; an antediluvian living in 
a cave or an Englishman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But the kingdom of God is a spiritual 
kingdom, into which entrance can be had only 
by a man’s own will and spiritual condition, only 
by an attachment to God which is no part of a 
man’s natural equipment. 

As soon as we clearly see what the kingdom 
of God is, we see also that by nature we do not 
belong to it. The kingdom of God, so far as 
man is concerned, is a state of willing subjection 
to Him—a state in which we are in our right re- 
lation to Him. All irrational creatures obey 
God and do His will: the sun runs his course 
with an exactness and punctuality we cannot 
rival; the grace and strength of many of the 
lower animals, their marvellous instincts and 
aptitudes, are so superior to anything in our- 
selves that we cannot even comprehend them. 
But what we have as our specialty is to render 
to God a willing service; to understand His pur- 
poses and enter sympathetically into them. The 
lower creatures obey a law impressed upon their 
nature; they cannot sin; their performance of 
God’s will is a tribute to the power which made 
them so skilfully, but it lacks all conscious rec- 
ognition of His worthiness to be served and all 
knowledge of His object in creation. It is God 
serving Himself: He made them so, and there- 
fore they do His will. So it is with men who 
merely obey their nature: they may do kindly, 
noble, heroic actions, but they lack all reference 
to God; and however excellent these actions are, 
they give no guarantee that the men who do 
them would sympathise with God in all things, 
and do His will gladly. 

Indeed, to establish the proposition that flesh 
or nature does not give us entrance into God’s 
kingdom, we need go no further than our own 
consciousness. Remove the restraints which 
grace puts upon our nature, and we are aware 
that we are not in sympathy with God, fond of 
His will, disposed for His service. Let nature 
have its swing, and every man knows it is not 
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the kingdom of God it takes him to. To all men 
it is natural to eat, drink, sleep, think; we are 
born to these things, and need to put no con- 
straint on our nature to do them; but can any 
man say it has come naturally to him to be what 
he ought to be to God? Do we not this hour 
feel drawn away from God as if we were not in 
our element in His presence? Flesh, nature, in 
God’s presence is as much out of its element as 
a stone in the air or a fish out of water. Men 
who have had the deepest religious experience 
have seen it most clearly, and have felt, like Paul, 
that the flesh lusts against the spirit, and draws 
us ever back from entire submission to God and 
delight in Him. 

Perhaps the necessity of the second birth may 
be more clearly apprehended if we consider it 
from another point of view. In this world we 
find a number of creatures which have what is 
known as animal life. They can work, and feel, 
and, in a fashion, think. They have wills, and 
certain dispositions, and distinctive characteris- 
tics. Every creature that has animal life has a 
certain nature according to its kind, and deter- 
mined by its parentage; and this nature which the 
animal receives from its parents determines from 
the first the capabilities and sphere of the ani- 
mal’s life. The mole cannot soar in the face 
of the sun like the eagle; neither can the bird 
that comes out of the eagle’s egg burrow like 
the mole. No training can possibly make the 
tortoise as swift as the antelope, or the antelope 
as strong as the lion. Ifa mole began to fly and 
enjoy the sunlight it must be counted a new kind 
of creature, and no longer a mole. The very fact 
of its passing certain limitations shows that an- 
other nature has somehow been infused into it. 
Beyond its own nature no animal cCanvact. =You 
might as well attempt to give the eagle the ap- 
pearance of the serpent as try to teach it to 
crawl. Each kind of animal is by its birth en- 
dowed with its own nature, fitting it to do certain 
things, and making other things impossible. So 
it is with us: we are born with‘certain faculties 
- and endowments, with a certain nature; and just 
as all animals, without receiving any new, indi- 
vidual, supernatural help from God, can act ac- 
cording to their nature, so can we. We, being 
human, have a high and richly-endowed animal 
nature, a nature that leads us not only to eat, 
drink, sleep, and fight like the lower animals, 
but a nature which leads us to think and to love, 
and which, by culture and education, can enjoy 
a much richer and wider life than the lower 
creatures. Men need not be in the kingdom of 
God in order to do much that is admirable, noble, 
lovely, because their nature as animals fits them 
for that. If we were to exist at all as a race 
of animals superior to all others, then all this is 
just what must be found in us. Irrespective of 
any kingdom of God at all, irrespective of any 
knowledge of God or reference to Him, we have 
a life in this world, and a nature fitting us for it. 
And it is this we have by our natural birth, a 
place among our kind, an animal life. The first 
man, from whom we all descend, was, as St. 
Paul profoundly says, “a living soul,” that is to 
say, an animal, a living human being; but he 
had not ‘“‘a quickening spirit,” could not give to 
his children spiritual life and make them children 
of God. 

Now if we ask ourselves a little more closely, 
What is human nature? what are the charac- 
teristics by which men are distinguished from all 
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other creatures? what is it which marks off our | 
kind from every other kind, and which is always 
produced by human parents? we may find it hard 
to give a definition, but one or two things are 
obvious_and indisputable. In the first place, we 
could not deny human nature to men who do not 
love God, or who even know nothing of Him, 
There are many whom we should naturally speak 
of as remarkably fine specimens of human na- 
ture, who yet never think of God, nor in any 
way acknowledge Him. It is plain, therefore, 
that the acknowledgment and love of God, which 
give us entrance into His kingdom, are not a 
part of our nature, are not the gifts of our birth. 

And yet is there anything that so distinctly 
separates us from the lower animals as our ca- 
pacity for God and for eternity? Is it not our 
capacity to respond to God’s love, to enter into 
His purposes, to measure things by eternity, that 
is our real dignity? The capacity is there, even 
when unused; and it is this capacity which in- 
vests man and all his works with an interest and 
a value which attach to no other creature. Man’s 
nature is capable of being born again, and that 
is its peculiarity; there is in man a dormant or 
dead capacity which nothing but contact with 
God, the touch of the Holy Ghost, can vivily 
and bring into actual exercise. 

That there should be such a capacity, born as 
if dead, and needing to be quickened by a higher 
power ‘before it can live and be of use, need not 
surprise us. Nature is full of examples of such 
capacities. All seeds are of this nature, dead 
until favouring circumstances and soil quicken 
them into life. In our own body there are sim- 
ilar capacities, capacities which may or may not 
be quickened into life. In the lower animal-cre- 
ation many analogous capacities are found, which 
depend for their vivification on some external 
agency over which they have no control. The 
egg of a bird has in it the capacity to become 
a bird like the parent, but it remains a dead thing 
and will corrupt if the parent forsakes it. There 
are many of the summer insects which are twice- _ 
born, first of their insect parents, and then of the 
sun: if the frost comes in place of the sun, they 
die. The caterpillar has already a life of its own, 
with which, no doubt, it is well content, but 
enclosed in its rare nature as a creeping thing 
it has a capacity for becoming something dif- 
ferent and higher. It may become a moth or a 
butterfly; but in most the capacity is never de- 
veloped, they die before they reach this end— 
their circumstances do not favour their develop- 
ment. These analogies show how common ‘it is 
for capacities of life to lie dormant: how com- 
mon a thing it is for a creature in one stage of 
its existence to have a capacity for passing into 
a higher stage, a capacity which can be devel- 
oped only by some agency peculiarly adapted 
toast: 

It is in this condition man is born of his hu- 
man parents. He is born with a capacity for 
a higher life than that which he lives as an ani- 
mal in this world. There is in him a capacity 
for becoming something different, better and 
higher than that which he actually is by his nat- 
ural birth. He has a capacity which lies dormant 
or dead until the Holy Ghost comes and quick- 
ens it. There are many things, and great things, 
man can do without any further Divine assist- 
ance than that which is lodged for the whole 
race in the natural laws which make no distine- 
tion between godly and ungodly; there are many 
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~ and great things man may do by virtue of his 
natural birth; but one thing he cannot do—he 


cannot quicken within himself the capacity to 


~ Jove God and to live for Him. For this there is 


needed an influence from without, the efficient 
touch of the Holy Spirit, the impartation of His 
life. The capacity to be a child of God is man’s, 
but the development of this lies with God. With- 
out the capacity a man is not a man, has not 
that which is most distinctive of human nature. 
Every man is born with that in him which the 
Spirit of God may quicken into Divine life. This 
is human nature; but when this capacity is so 
quickened, when the man has begun to live as a 
child of God, he has not lost his human nature, 


but has over and above become a partaker of 


the Divine nature. When the image of God, as 
well as of his earthly parents, becomes manifest 
in a man, then his human nature has received its 


utmost development,—he is born again. 


Of the Agent who accomplishes this great 
transformation there is need only to say that 
He is free in His operation and also inscrutable. 
He is like the wind, our Lord tells us, that blows 
where it lists. We cannot bring the Spirit at 
will: we cannot use Him as if He were some 
unintelligent passive instrument; neither can we 
subject all His operations to our control. The 
grub must wait for those natural influences which 
are to transform it; it cannot command them. 
‘We cannot command the Spirit; but we, being 


free agents also, can do more than wait,—we can 


pray, and we can strive to put ourselves in line 
with the Spirit’s operation. Seamen cannot 
raise the wind nor direct its course, but they 
can put themselves in the way of the great reg- 
ular winds. We can do the same: we can slowly, 
by mechanical helps, creep into the way of the 
Spirit; we can set our sails, doing all we think 
likely to catch—and utilise His influences—be- 


‘lieving always that the Spirit is more desirous 


than we are to bring us all to good. Why He 
breathes in one place while all around lies in a 
dead calm we do not know; but as for the wind’s 


variations so for His, there are doubtless suff- 


cient reasons. We need not expect to see the 


_Spirit’s working separate from the working of 


our own minds; we cannot see the Spirit in Him- 
self—we cannot see the wind that moves the 
ships, but we can see the ships moving, and we 
know that without the wind they could not move. 

If this, then, be the line on which our human 


_ nature can alone be developed, if a profound har- 


mony with God be that which can alone give 
permanence and completeness to our nature, if 
in accordance with all that we see in the world 
around us some men fail of attaining the end of 
their creation, and lie for ever blighted and use- 
less, while others are carried forward to fuller 
and more satisfying life, we cannot but ask with 
some anxiety to which class we belong. Good 
and evil are in the world, happiness and misery, 
victory and defeat; do not let us deceive our. 
selves by acting as if there were no difference 
between these opposites, or as if it mattered little 
in our case whether we belong to the one side 
or the other. It matters everything: it is just 
the difference between eternal life and eternal 
death. Christ did not come to play with us, and 
startle us with idle tales. He is the centre and 
fountain of all truth, and what He says fits in 


- with all we see in the world around us. 
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But in endeavouring to ascertain whether the 
great change our Lord speaks of has passed 
upon us, our object must be not so much to as- 
certain the time and manner of our new birth 
as its reality. A man may know that he has been 
born though he is not able to recall, as no man 
can recall, the circumstances of his birth. Life 
is the great evidence of birth, natural or spiritual. 
We may desire to know the time and place of 
birth for some other reason, but certainly not 
for this, to make sure we have been born. Of 
that there is sufficient evidence in the fact of our 
‘being alive. And spiritual life quite as certainly 
imples spiritual birth. 

Again, we must keep in view that a man may 
be born though not yet full grown. The child 
of a day old has as truly and certainly a human 
nature as the man in his prime. He has a hu- 
man heart and mind, every organ of body and 
soul, though as yet he cannot use them. So the 
second birth impresses the image of God on 
every regenerate soul. It may not as yet be 
developed in every part, but all its parts are there 
in germ. It is not a partial, but a complete re- 
sult which regeneration effects. It is not one 
member, a hand or a foot that is born, but a 
body, a complete equipment of the soul in all 
graces. The whole character is regenerated, so 
that the man is fitted for all the duties of the 
Divine life whensoever these duties shall come 
before him. A human child does not need addi- 
tions made to it to fit it for new functions: it 
requires growth, it requires nurture, it requires 
education and the practice of human ways, but 
it requires no new organ to be inserted into its 
frame; once born it has but to grow in order to 
adapt itself with ease and success to all human 
ways and conditions. And if regenerate we have 
that in us which with care and culture will grow 
till it brings us to perfect likeness to Christ. If 
we are not growing, if we remain small, puny, 
childish while we should be adult and full grown, 
then there is something seriously wrong, which 
calls for anxious enquiry. 

But above all let us bear in mind that it is a 
new birth that is required; that no care spent on 
our conduct, no improvement and refinement of 
the natural man suffices. For flying it is not an 
improved caterpillar that is needed, it is a butter- 
fly; it is not a caterpillar of finer colour or more 
rapid movement or larger proportions, it is a 
new creature. We recognise that in this and that 
man we meet there is something more than men 
naturally have; we perceive in them a taming, 
chastening, inspiring principle. We rejoice all 
the more when we see it, because we know that 
no man can give it, but only God. And we 
mourn its absence because even when a man is 
dutiful, affectionate, temperate, honourable, yet 
if he have not grace, if he have not that peculiar 
tone and colour which overspread the whole 
character, and show that the man is living in 
the light of Christ, and is moved by love to 
God, we instinctively feel that the defect is rad- 
ical, that as yet he has not come into connec- 
tion with the Eternal, that there is that awanting 
for which no natural qualities, however excel- 
lent, can compensate—nay, the more lovely and 
complete the natural character is, the more pain- 
ful and lamentable is the absence of grace, of 
Spirit. 
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CHAPTER MITE 
THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 
JOHN iii. 9-21. 


THERE are two great obstacles to human prog- 
ress, two errors which retard the individual 
and the race, two inborn prejudices which pre- 
vent men from choosing and entering into true 
nd lasting prosperity. The first is that men will 
always persist in seeking their happiness in 
something outside themselves; the second is that 
even when they come to see where true hap- 
piness lies they cannot find the way to it. In 
our Lord’s time even wise and godly people 
thought the permanent glory and happiness of 
men were to be found in a free state, in self- 
government, lightened taxes, impregnable for- 
tresses, and a purified social order. And they 
were not altogether wrong; but the way to this 
condition, they thought, lay through the en- 
thronement of a strong-handed monarch, who 
could gather round his throne wise counsellors 
and devoted followers. This was the form of 
worldliness which our Lord had to contend with. 
This was the tendency of the unspiritual mind 
in His day. But in every generation and in 
all men the same radical misconceptions exist, 
although they may not appear in the same 
forms. 

In dealing with Nicodemus, a sincere and thor- 
oughly decent but unspiritual man, our Lord had 
difficulty in lifting his thoughts off what was 
external and worldly and fixing them on what 
was inward and heavenly.* And in order to 
effect this, He told him, among other things, 
that the Son of man was indeed to be lifted up 
—yes, but not on a throne set up in Herod’s 
palace. He was to be conspicuous, but it was 
as the Brazen Serpent was conspicuous, hang- 
ing on a pole for the healing of the people. 
His lifting up, His exaltation, was secure; He 
was to be raised above every name that is named; 
He was destined to have the pre-eminence in 
all things, to be exalted above all principalities 
and powers; He was to have all power in heaven 
and in earth; He was to be the true and supreme 
Lord of all,—yes; but this dignity and power 
were to be attained by no mere official appoint- 
ment, by no accidental choice of the people, 
by no mere hereditary title, but by the sheer 
force of merit, by His performing services for 
men which made the race His own, by His leav- 
ing no depth of human degradation unexplored, 
by a sympathy with the race and with individ- 
uals which produced in Him a total self-aban- 
donment, and suffered Him to leave no griev- 
ance unconsidered, no wrong unthought of, no 
sorrow untouched. There is no royal road to 
human excellence; and Jesus could reach the 
height He reached by no swift ascension of a 
throne amidst the blare of trumpets, the flaunt- 
ing of banners, and the acclamations of the 


*In saying, “Art thou the teacher of Israel, and 
knowest not these things?” our Lord hints that it is bad 
enough for an ordinary Israelite to be so ignorant, but 
for a teacher how much worse. If the teacher is thus 
obtuse, what are the taught likely to be? Isthis the state 
of matters I must confront? And in saying that the sub- 
jects of conversation were ‘earthly ’’ (ver. 12), He meant 
that the necessity of regeneration for entrance into the 
kingdom of God was a matter open to observation, and 
its Soles oes a fact which might be tested here upon 
earth. 
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crowd, but only by being exposed to the keer 
est tests with which this world can confront an 
search human character, by being put throug 
the ordeal of human life, and being found th 
best man among us; the humblest, the trues’ 
the most faithful, loving, and enduring; th 
most willing servant of God and man. 

It was this which Christ sought to sugges 
to Nicodemus, and which we all find it hard t 
learn, that true glory is excellence of characte 
and that this excellence can be reached onl 
through the difficulties, trials, and sorrows of 
human life. Christ showed men a new glor 
and a new path to it—not by arms, not by state: 
manship, not by inventions, not by literatur 
not by working miracles, but by living with th 
poor and becoming the friend of forsaken an 
wicked men, and by dying, the Just for th 
unjust. He has been lifted up as the Braze 
Serpent was, He has become conspicuous by Hi 
very lowliness; by a self-sacrifice so complet 
that He gave His all, His life, He has wo 
to Himself all men and made His will suprem« 
so that it and no other shall one day every 
where rule. He gave Himself for the healin 
of the nations, and the very death which seeme 
to extinguish His usefulness has made Him th 
object of worship and trust to all. 

This is certainly the point of analogy betwee 
Himself and the Brazen Serpent which our Lor 
chiefly intended to suggest—that as the serper 
was lifted up so as to be seen from every pai 
of the camp, even so the death of the Son « 
man was to make Him conspicuous and easil 
discernible. It is by their death that many me 
have become immortalised in the memory ¢ 
the race. Deaths of gallantry, of heroism, « 
self-devotion have often wiped out and seeme 
to atone for preceding lives of dissipation an 
uselessness. The life of Christ would have bee 
inefficient without His death. Had He onl 
lived and taught, we should have known mot 
than was’ otherwise possible, but it is doubtft 
whether His teaching would have been muc 
listened to. It is His death in which all me 
are interested. It appeals to all. A love thi 
gave its life for them, all men can understan¢ 
A love that atoned for sin appeals to all, for a 
are sinners. 

But though this is the chief point of analog 
there are others. We do not know precise 
what the Israelites would think of the Braze 
Serpent. We need not repeat from the sacre 
narrative the circumstances in which it wa 
formed and lifted up in the wilderness. Th 
singularity of the remedy provided for the plagu 
of serpents under which the Israelites were su! 
fering, consisted in this, that it resembled th 
disease. Serpents were destroying them, an 
from this destruction they were saved by a se! 
pent. This special mode of cure was obviousl 
not chosen without a reason. To those amon 
them who were instructed in the symbolic learr 
ing of Egypt there might be in this image a sig 
nificance which is lost to us. From the earlie: 
times the serpent had been regarded as man 
most dangerous enemy—more subtle than an 
beast of the field, more sudden and stealthy i 
its attack, and more certainly fatal. The naturz 
revulsion which men feel in its presence, an 
their inability to cope with it, seemed to fit - 
to be the natural representative of the power 
of spiritual evil. And yet, strangely enough, i 
the very countries in which it was recognised a 
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the symbol of all that was deadly, it was also 
recognised as the symbol of ‘life. Having none 
of the ordinary members or weapons of the 
wilder lower creatures, it was yet more agile and 
more formidable than any of them; and, casting 


‘its skin annually it seemed to renew itself with 


eternal youth. And as it was early discovered 


that the most valuable medicines are poisons, the 
serpent, as the very ‘“ personification of poison,” 


was looked upon as not only the symbol of all 


that was deadly, but also of all that was health- 


giving. And so it has continued to be, even to 
our own days, the recognised symbol of the 
healing art, and, wreathed round a staff, as Moses 
had it, it may still be seen sculptured on our own 
hospitals and schools of medicine. 

But whatever else the agonised people saw in 
the brazen image, they must at any rate have 
seen in its limp and harmless form a symbol 


of the power of their God to make all the ser- 
-pents round about them as harmless as this one. 
The sight of it hanging with drooping head and 
-motionless fangs was hailed with exultation as 
“the trophy of deliverance from all the venomous 


_their death slain. 


danger at an end, their enemy triumphed over, 
They knew that the manufac- 


“tured serpent was only a sign, and had in itself 


no healing virtue, but in looking at it they saw, 


as in a picture, God’s power to overcome the 
“most noxious of evils. 


That which Moses lifted up for the healing 
of the Israelites was a likeness, not of those 


_who were suffering, but of that from which they 


were suffering. It was an image, not of the 


-swollen limbs and discoloured face of the ser- 
“pent-bitten, but of the serpents that poisoned 
‘them. It w.s this image, representing as slain 


and harmless the creature which was destroying 


‘them, which became the remedy for the pains 


it inflicted. Similarly, our Lord instructs us to 


_see in the cross not so much our own nature 
suffering the extreme agony and then hanging 
‘lifeless, as sin suspended harmless and dead 


there. 


As the virus seemed to be extracted 


‘from the fiery, burning fangs of the snakes, 


and hung up innocuous in that brazen serpent; 
so all the virulence and venom of sin, all that 
is dangerous and deadly in it, our Lord bids us 


‘believe is absorbed in His person and rendered 


perfectly agrees. 


“was made sin for us, 


harmless on the cross. 

With this representation the language of Paul 
God, he tells us, “made Christ 
to be sin for us.” It is strong language; yet no 
language that fell short of this would satisfy the 
symbol. Christ was not merely made man, He 
Had He merely become 
man, and thus become involved in our sufferings, 
the symbol of the serpent would scarcely have 
been a fair one. <A better image of Him would 
in that case have been a poisoned Israelite. His 
choice of the symbol of the brazen serpent 
to represent Himself upon the cross justifies 
Paul’s language, and shows us that He habit- 
ually thought of His own death as the death 
of sin. 

Christ being lifted up, then, meant this, what- 
ever else, that in His death sin was slain, its 
power to hurt ended. He being made sin for 
us, we are to argue that what we see done to Him 
is done to sin. Is He smitten, does He become 
accursed, does God deliver Him to death, is He 
at last slain and proved to be dead, so certainly 


‘dead that not a bone of Him need be broken? 


10—Vol. V. 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 


745 


Then in this we are to read that sin is thus 
doomed by God, has been judged by Him, and 
was in the cross of Christ slain and put an end 
to—so utterly slain that there is left in it not any 
so faint a flicker or pulsation of life that a second 
blow need be given to prove it really dead. 
When we strive to get a little closer to the 
reality and understand in what sense, and how, 
Christ represented sin on the cross, we recognise 
first of all that it was not by His being in any 
way personally tainted by sin. Indeed, had He 
Himself been in the faintest degree tainted by sin 
this would have prevented Him from represent- 
ing sin on the cross. It was not an actual ser- 
pent Moses suspended, but a serpent of brass. 
It would have been easy to kill one of the snakes 
that were bitifig the people, and hang up its 
body. But it would have been useless. To ex- 
hibit one slain snake would only have suggested 


_to the people how many were yet alive. Being 
itself a real snake, it could have no virtue as a 
symbol. Whereas the brazen serpent repre- 


sented all snakes. In it each snake seemed to ‘be 


4 ven is represented. Similarly, it was not one out of a 
creatures it represented. They saw in it their 


number of real sinners that was suspended on the 
cross, but it was one made “in the likeness of 
sinful flesh.” So that it was not the sins of one 
person which were condemned and put an end to 
there, but sin generally. 

This ‘was easily intelligible to those who saw 
the crucifixion. John the Baptist had pointed 
to Jesus as the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world. How does a Lamb take 
away sin? Not by instruction, not by example, 
but by being sacrificed; by standing in the room 
of the sinner and suffering instead of him. And 
when Jesus, Himself without sin, hung upon the 
cross, those who knew His innocence perceived 
that it was as the Lamb of God He suffered, and 
that by His death they were delivered. 

Another point of analogy between the lifting- 
up of the serpent and the lifting-up of the Son 
of Man on the cross is to be found in the cir- 
cumstance that in each case the healing result is 
effected through a moral act on the part of the 
healed person. A look at the brazen serpent 
was all that was required. Less could not have 
been asked: more, in some cases, could not have 
been given. If deliverance from the pain and 
danger of the snake-bite had been all that God 
desired, he might have accomplished this with- 
out any concurrence on the part of the Israelites. 
But their present agony was the consequence of 
their unbelief, and distrust, and rebellion; and in 
order that the cure may be complete they must 
pass from distrust to faith, from alienation to 
confidence and attachment. This cannot be ac- 
complished without their own concurrence. But 
this concurrence may bé exercised and may be 
exhibited in connection with a small matter quite 
as decisively as in connection with what is diff- 
cult. To get a disobedient and stubborn child to 
say, “I am sorry,’ or to do the smallest and 
easiest action, is quite as difficult, if it be a test 
of submission, as to get him to run a mile, or 
perform an hour’s task. So the mere uplifting 
of the eye to the brazen serpent was enough to 
show that the Israelite believed God’s word, and 
expected healing. It was in this look that the 
will of man met and accepted the will of God in 
the matter. It was by this look the pride which 
had led them to resist God and rely upon them- 
selves was broken down; and ih the momentary 
gaze at the remedy appointed by God the tor- 
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mented Israelite showed his reliance upon God, 
his willingness to accept His help, his return to 
God. 

It is by a similar act we receive healing from 
the cross of Christ. It is by an act which springs 
from a similar state of mind. “Every one that 
believeth,’—that is all that is required of any who 
would be healed of sin and its attendant miseries. 
It is a little and an easy thing in itself, but it in- 
dicates a great and difficult change of mind. It 
is so slight and easy an action that the dying can 
do it. The feeblest and most ignorant can turn 
in thought to Him who died upon the cross, and 
can, with the dying thief, say, “Lord, remember 
me.” All that is required is a sincere prayer to 
Christ for deliverance. But befgre any one can 
so pray, he must hate the sin he has loved, and 
must be willing to submit to the God he has 
abandoned. And this is a great change; too diffi- 
cult for many. Not all these Israelites were 
healed, though the cure was so accessible. There 
were those who were already insensible, torpid 
with the: heavy poison ‘that ran through their 
blood. There were those whose pride could: not 
be broken, who would rather die than yield to 
God. There were those who could not endure 
the thought of a life in God’s service. And there 
are those now who, though they feel the sting of 
sin, and are convulsed and tormented by it, can- 
not bring themselves to seek help from Christ. 
There are those who do not believe Christ can 
deliver them; and there are those to whom de- 
liverance weighted with obligation to God, and 
giving health to serve Him, seems equally repug- 
nant with death itself. But where there is a 
sincere desire for reconcilement with God, and 
for the holiness which maintains us in harmony 
with God, all that is needed is trust in Christ, the 
belief that God has appointed Him to be our 
Saviour, and the daily use of Him as our 
Saviour. 

In proceeding to make a practical use of what 
our Lord here. teaches, our first duty, plainly, is 
to look to’ Him for life. He is exhibited cruci- 
fied—it is our part to trust in Him, to appropri- 
ate for our own use His saving power. We 
need it. We know something of the deadly 
nature of sin, and that with the first touch of its 
fang death enters our frame. We have found our 
lives poisoned by it. Nothing can well be a 
fitter picture of the havoc sin makes than this 
plague of serpents—the slender weapon sin uses, 
the slight external mark it leaves, but, within, the 
fevered blood, the fast dimming sight, the throb- 
bing heart, the convulsed frame, the rigid 
muscles no longer answering to our will. Do we 
not find ourselves exposed to sin wherever we go? 
In the morning our eyes open on its vibrating 
fangs ready to dart upon us; as we go about our 
ordinary employments we have trodden on it and 
been bitten ere we are aware; in the evening, as 
we rest, our eye is attracted, and fascinated, and 
held by its charm. Sin is that from which we 
cannot escape, from which we are at no time, nor 
in any place, secure; from which, in point of fact, 
no one of us has escaped, and which in every 
case in which it has touched a man has brought 
death along with it. Death may not at once ap- 
pear; it may appear at first only in the form of a 
gayer and intenser life; as, they tell us, there is 
one poison which causes men to leap and dance, 
and another which distorts the face of the dying 
with a hideous imitation of laughter. Is that not 
a diseased soul which has no vigour for righteous 
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and self-sacrificing work; whose vision is so dim 
it sees no beauty in holiness? 

Of this condition, faith in God through Christ 
is the true remedy. Return to God is the begin- 
ning of all healthy spiritual life. Faith means 
that all distrust, all resentment at what has 
happened in our life, all proud and all despond- 
ent thoughts, are laid aside. To believe that 
God is loving us tenderly and wisely, and to put 
ourselves unreservedly into His hand, is eternal 
life begun in the soul. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA, 
JOHN iv. 1-16. 


Jesus left Jerusalem because His miracles were 
attracting the wrong kind of people, and creating 
a misconception of the nature of His kingdom. 
He went into the rural districts, where He had 
simpler, less sophisticated persons to deal with. 
Here He gained many disciples, who accepted 
baptism in His name. But here again His very 
success endangered His attainment of His great 
end. The Pharisees, hearing of the numbers who 
flocked to His baptism, fomented a quarrel 
between His disciples and those of John; and 
would, moreover, have probably called Him to 
account for presuming to baptise at all. But why 
should He have feared a collision with the Phari- 
sees? Why should He not have proclaimed 
Himself the Messiah? The reason is obvious. 
The people had not had sufficient opportunity to 
ascertain the character of His work; and only by 
going about among them could He impress upon 
susceptible spirits a true sense of the nature of 
the blessings He was willing to bestow. To the 
woman of Samaria He did not hesitate to pro- 
claim Himself, because she was a simple-minded 
woman, who was in need of sympathy and 
spiritual strength. But from controversial 
Pharisees, who were prepared to settle His 
claims by one or two trifling theological tests, 
He withdrew. The time would come when, 
after conferring on many humble souls the bless- 
ings of the kingdom, He must publicly proclaim 
Himself King; but as yet that time had not ar- 
rived, and therefore He left Judza for Galilee. ~ 

A line drawn from Jerusalem to Nazareth 
would pass through the entire breadth of 
Samaria, and quite close to the town of Sychar. 
Between Judza, where Jesus was, and Galilee, 
where He wished to be, the province of Samaria 
intervened. It stretched right across from the 
sea to the Jordan, so that the Jews, who were too 
scrupulous to pass through Samaritan territory, 
were compelled to cross the Jordan twice, and 
make a considerable détour if they wished to go 
to Galilee. Our Lord had no such scruples; be- 
sides, the springs near Salim, where John was 
baptising, were not far from Sychar, and He 
might wish to see John on His way north. He 
took, therefore, the great north road, and one 
day at noon* found Himself at Jacob’s well, 
where the road divides, and where, at any rate, 
it was natural that a tired traveller should rest 
during the mid-day hours. Jacob’s well is still 
extant, and is one of the few undisputed localities 

*Some good authorities hold that John reckoned the 
hours of the day from midnight, not from sunrise. It is, 


however, probable that John adopted the Roman reckon- 
ing, and counted noon the sixth hour, 
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associated with our Lord’s life. Travellers of all 

_ shades of theological opinion and of no theolo- 
gical opinion are agreed that the deep well, now 
much choked with débris, lying twenty minutes 
east of Nablus, is the veritable well on the stone 

-rim of which our Lord sat. Ten minutes’ walk 
north of this well lies a village now called EI- 
Askar, which represents in name and partly in 
locality the Sychar of the text. Partly in locality 
I say, for ‘“‘ Palestine was ten times as populous 
in the days of our Lord as it is at present;”’ and 
there is therefore good ground for the supposi- 
tion that although now but a little village or 
hamlet, Sychar was then considerably larger, 
and extended nearer to the well. Coming, then, 
to this well and being tired with the forenoon’s 
walk, our Lord sat down, while the disciples 
went forward to the town to buy bread. 

And thus arose that conversation with the 
woman of Sychar, which has brought hope and 
comfort to many a thirsting and weary soul be- 
sides. That which struck the woman herself and 
the disciples is not that which is likely to impress 
us most distinctly. We all feel the unsurpassed 
delicacy-and grace of the whole scene. No poet 
ever imagined a situation in which the free move- 
ments of human nature, the picturesqueness of 
outward circumstance, and the profoundest 
spiritual interest were so happily, easily, and 
effectively combined. Yet the chief thing which 
struck the woman herself and the disciples was 
the ease with which Jesus broke down the wall 
of partition which the hatred of centuries had 
erected between Jew and Samaritan. 

To estimate aright the magnanimity and origi- 
nality of our Lord’s action in making Himself 
and His salvation accessible to this woman, the 
marked separation that had hitherto existed 
must be borne in mind. The Samaritans were of 
heathen origin. In the Second Book of Kings, 
chap. xvii., we read that Shalmaneser, King of 
Assyria, pursuing the usual policy of his empire, 
carried the Israelites to Babylonia, and sent 
colonists from Babylonia to occupy their cities 
and land. These colonists found the country 

- overrun by wild beasts, which had multiplied 
during the years of depopulation; and accepting 
this as proof that the God of the land was not 
pleased, they begged their monarch to send them 
an Israelitish priest, who would teach them the 
manner of the God of the land. Their applica- 
tion was granted, and an adulterated Judaism 
was grafted on their native religion. They ac- 
cepted the five Books of Moses, and looked for 
a Messiah—as indeed they still do. The origin 
of their hatred of the Jews is told in Ezra. 
When the Jews returned from exile and began 
to rebuild the temple, the Samaritans begged to 
be allowed to share in the work. “ Let us build 
with you,” they said, “for we seek your God as 
ye do; and we sacrifice unto Him since the days 
of Esarhaddon.” But their request was bluntly 
refused; they were treated as heathens, who had 
no part in the religion of Israel. Hence the im- 
placable religious enmity which for centuries 
manifested itself in all sorts of petty annoyances, 
and, when occasion offered, more serious in- 
juries. 

This Samaritan woman, then, was taken quite 
aback when the quiet figure on the well, which 
by dress and accent she had recognised as 
that of a Jew, uttered the simple request, “ Give 
me to drink.” As any Samaritan would have 
done, she twitted the Jew with showing a frank- 
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ness and friendliness which she supposed were 
wholly due to His own keen thirst and helpless- 
ness to quench it. But, to her still greater sur- 
prise, He does not wince before her thrust, nor 
awkwardly apologise, or seek to explain, but 
gravely and earnestly, and with dignity, utters. 
the perplexing but thought-provoking words: 
“Tf thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is 
that saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou 
wouldest have asked of Him, and He would 
have given thee living water.” He perceived 
the interest of the situation, saw with compassion 
her entire ignorance of the presence in which she 
stood, and of the possibilities within her reach. 
So do the most important issues often hinge on 
slight, trivial, every-day incidents. The turn- 
ing-points in our career have often nothing to 
show that they are turning-points. We uncon- 
sciously determine our future, and bind ourselves 
with chains we can never break, by the way 
in which we deal with apparent trifles. We do 
not know the forces that lie hidden all around 
us; and for want of knowledge we miss a thou- 
sand opportunities. The sick man drags out a 
miserable existence, incapacitated and useless, 
while within his reach; but unrecognised, is a 
remedy which would give him health. It is 
often by a very little that the scientific or philo- 
sophical student fails to make the discovery he 
seeks; one more fact known, one idea fitted 
into its proper place, and the thing is done. 
The gold-digger throws aside his pick in despair 
at the very point where another stroke would 
have turned up the ore. So with some among 
ourselves; they pass through life alongside of 
that which would make all eternity different to 
them, and yet for lack of knowledge, for lack 
of consideration, the thin veil continues to hide 
from them their true blessedness. Like the crew 
that were perishing from thirst, though sur- 
rounded by the fresh waters of the River Ama- 
zon that penetrated far into the salt ocean, so 
we, surrounded on all hands by God and upheld 
by Him, and living in Him, yet do not know it, 
and refrain from dipping our buckets and draw- 
ing out of His life-giving fulness. How often, 
looking on those who, like this Samaritan wo- 
man, have gone wrong and know no recovery, 
who go through their daily duties sad and heayy 
at heart and weary of sin—how often do these 
words rise to our lips, “If only thou knewest.’” 
How often does one long to be able to shed 
a sudden and universal light into the minds of 
men that would reveal to them the goodness, 
the power, the all-conquering love of God. Yes, 
and even in those who can speak intelligently 
of things Divine and eternal, how much blind- 
ness remains. For the knowledge of words is 
one thing, the knowledge of things, of realities, 
is another. And many who can speak of God’s 
love have never yet seen what that means for 
themselves. Certainly it is true of us all, that 
if we are not deriving from Christ what we 
recognise as living water, it is because there is 
a defect in our knowledge, because we do not 
know the gift of God. 

In two particulars this woman’s knowledge 
was defective: she did not know the gift of God, 
nor who it was that spoke to her. 

She did not know the gift of God. She was 
not expecting anything from that quarter. Her 
expectations were limited by her earthly condi- 
tion and her physical wants. With her affections 
worn out, with character gone, with no purify- 
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ing joy, she came out listlessly day by day, filled 
her pitcher, and went her weary way. She had 
no thought of God’s gift, no belief that the 
Eternal was with her, and desired to communi- 
cate to her a spring of deep and ever-flowing 
joy. Doubtless she would have acknowledged 
God as the Giver of all good; but she had no 
idea of the completeness of His giving, of the 
freeness of His love, of His perception and un- 
derstanding of our actual wants, of the joy with 
which He provides for them all. Through all 
ages and for all men there remains this gift of 
’ God, sought and found by those who know it; 
different from and superior to the best human 
gifts, inheritances, and acquisitions; not to be 
' drawn out of the deepest, most cherished well 
of human sinking; steadily arrogating to itself 
am infinite superiority to all that men have re- 
garded and busily sunk their pitchers in; a gift 
which each man must ask for himself, and hav- 
ing for himself knows to be the gift of God 
ito him, the recognition by God of his personal 
“-wants, and the assurance to him of God’s ever- 
lasting regard. This gift of God, that carries 
to each soul the sense of His love, is His de- 
liverance from evil. It is His answer to the 
misery and vanity of the world which He has 
resolved to redeem to worth and _ blessedness. 
It is all that is given in Christ, the hope, the 
_ holy impulses, the new views of life—but above 
‘all it is the means of conveyance that brings 
God to us, His love to our hearts. 

What, then, can teach a man to know this 
gift? What can make a man for a while forget 
the lesser gifts that perish in the using? What 
can reasonably induce him to turn from the ac- 
credited sources round which men in all ages 
have crowded, what can induce him to forego 
fame, wealth, bodily comfort, domestic happi- 
ness, and seek first of all God’s righteousness? 
May we not all well pray with Paul, “that we 
may have not the spirit of the world but the 

_ Spirit of God, that we may know the things that 

are freely given us of God;”’ that we may see 
the small value of wealth or power or any of 
those things which can be won by mere worldly 
prudence or greed; and may learn fixedly to 
believe that the things of true value are the 
internal, spiritual possessions, which the unsuc- 
cessful may have as well as the successful, and 
which are not so much won by us as given by 
God? 

Jesus further describes this gift as “living 
water,” a description suggested by the circum- 
stances, and only figurative. Yet it is a figure 
of the same kind as pervades all human lan- 
guage. Water is an essential of animal and veg- 
etable life. With a constantly recurring appetite 
we seek it. To have no thirst is a symptom 
of disease or death. But the soul also, not hav- 
ing life in itself, needs to be sustained from with- 
out; and when in a healthy state it seeks by a 
natural appetite that which will sustain it. And 
as most of our mental acts are spoken of in 
terms of the body, as we speak of seeing truth 
and grasping it, as if the mind had hands and 
eyes, so David naturally exclaims, ‘“ My soul 
thirsts for the living God.” In the living soul 
there is a craving for that which maintains and 
revives its life, which is analogous to the thirst 
of the body for water. The dead alone feel no 
thirst for God. The soul that is alive sees for 
a moment the glory and liberty and joy of the 
life to which God calls us; it feels the attraction 
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of a life of love, purity, and righteousness, but 


it seems continually to sink from this and to 
tend to become dull and feeble, and to have 
no joy in goodness. Just as the healthy body 
delights in work, but wearies and cannot go on 
exerting itself for many hours together, but must 
repair its strength, so the soul soon wearies and 
sinks back from what is difficult, and needs to 
be revived by its appropriate refreshment. 

And this woman, if for a moment she felt 
as if Christ were playing with her or making 
her enigmatical offers that could never bring her 
any substantial good, was immediately made 
aware that He who made these offers had fully 
in view the harshest facts of her domestic life. 
Mystified, she is also attracted and expectant. 
She cannot mistake the sincerity of Jesus; and, 
scarcely knowing what she asks, and with her 


-mind still running on relief from her daily drudg- 


ery, she says, “ Sir, give me this water, that I 
thirst not, neither come hither to draw.” In 
prompt response to her faith Jesus says, ‘“‘ Go, 
call thy husband, and come hither.” The water 
which He means to give cannot be given be- 
fore thirst for it is awakened. And in order to 
awaken her thirst He turns her back upon the 
shameful wretchedness of her life, that she may 
forget the water of Jacob’s well in thirst for re- 
lief from shame and misery. In requiring her 
thus to. face the facts of her guilty life, in en- 
couraging her to bring clear before Him all her 
sinful entanglement, He responds to her request, 
and gives her the first draught of living water. 
For there is no abiding spiritual satisfaction 
which does not begin with a fair and frank con- 
sideration of our past, and which does not pro- 
ceed upon the actual facts of our own life. If 
this woman is to enter into a hopefui and 
cleansed life, she must enter through confession 
of her need of cleansing. No one can slink 
out of his past life, forgetting or huddling up 
what is shameful. It is only through truth and 
straightforwardness we can enter into that life 
which is all truth and integrity. 
deel the living water we must truly thirst 
or it. 

If the inquiry be more closely pressed, and 
if it be asked what this Samaritan woman would 
find to be living water to her, what it was which, 
after Christ had gone, would daily renew in her 
the purpose to live a better life and to bear her 
burden cheerfully and hopefully, it will be seen 
that it must have been simply the remembrance 
of Christ; the knowledge that in Christ God had 
sought her, had claimed her in the midst of her 
evil life for some better and holier thing, had, 
in a word, loved her through all her sin, and 
sent deliverance to her. It is still, and always, 


Before we — 


this knowledge which comes with fresh exhil- . 


arating power to every disconsolate, despairing, 
fainting soul. The knowledge that there is One, 
the Holiest of all, who loves us, and who will 
be satisfied with nothing short of the purest 
blessedness for us; the knowledge that our God 
follows us, forgives us, elevates and purifies us 
by His love, this is living water to our souls; 
this revives us to the love of goodness, and 
braces us for all effort. It is not a little cistern 
that soon runs dry. To the end of a Christian’s 
life this fact of God’s love in Christ comes as 
fresh and as reviving to the soul as at first; to 
us this day it has the same power of supplying 
motive to our life as it had when Christ spoke to 
the woman, 






independent of circumstances, 


iv. 17-26. | 


‘He further defines the gift as “a well of ‘water 


_ in the soul itself springing up to everlasting life.” 
PP his peculiarity of the water He would give was° 
remarked upon here for the sake of contrasting 
it with the well outside the city to which the 


woman in all weathers had to repair; often wish- 
ing, no doubt, as she went out in the heat or 
in the rain, that she had a well at her door. 
The source of spiritual life is’ within; it cannot 
be inaccessible; it does not depend on anything 
from which we may be separated. And this is 
man’s victory and end when within himself he 
has the source of life and joy, so that he is 
of position, of 
things present and things to come. It was a 
commonplace even of heathen philosophy, that 
no man is happy until he is superior to fortune; 
that his happiness must have an inward source, 
must depend on his own spiritual state, and not 
on outward circumstances. Similarly Solomon 
thought it a saying worthy of preservation that 
“the good man is satisfied from himself;’’ that 
is, he shall not look to success in life, or to 
comfortable circumstances, or even to domestic 
happiness or the society of old friends, as a sure 
and unfailing source of joy; but shall be at bot- 
tom independent of everything save what he car- 
ries always and everywhere in himself. Nothing 
is more pitiable than the restlessness one sees 
in some people; how they can find nothing in 
themselves, but are ever going from place to 
place, from entertainment to entertainment, from 
friend to friend, seeking something to give them 


' rest, and finding nothing, because they seek it 


without and not within. It is Christ dwelling 
in the heart by faith that is alone the fountain of 
living water. It is His’ inward presence, ap- 
prehended by faith, by imagination, by knowl- 
edge, that revives the soul continually. It is 
thus that God makes us partakers of the life 
that is only in Him, linking us to Himself by 
our will, by all that is deepest in us, and so pro- 
ducing true and lasting spiritual life. 

The woman was blinded by her ignorance on 
a second point; she did not know who it was 
that said to her, “Give Me to drink.” Until 
we know Christ we cannot know God: it is to 
Christ we owe all our best thoughts about God. 
This woman, when she had met the absolute 
goodness and kindness of Christ, had for ever 
different thoughts of God. So as we look at 
Christ our thought of God expands, and we learn 
to expect substantial good from Him. Yet 
often, like this woman, we are in Christ’s pres- 
ence without knowing it, and listen, like her, 
to His appeals without understanding the maj- 
esty of His person and the greatness of our 
opportunity. He does offer largely; He speaks 
as if He were perfect master of the hu- 
man heart, knew its every experience, and could 
satisfy it. He speaks of the gift He has to 
bestow in terms which convict Him of silly and 
heartless extravagance if that gift be not per- 
fect; He has, in plain words, misled and de- 
ceived a large part of mankind, and especially 
those who were well inclined and thirsting for 
righteousness, if He cannot perfectly satisfy the 
soul. He challenges men in the most grievous 
and undone conditions to come to Him; He calls 
them off from every other source and stay, and 
bids them trust to Him for everything. If a 
man expects to find in Him all that the human 
heart can contain of joy, and all that the human 
nature is susceptible of, he does not expect more 
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than the explicit offers of Christ Himself war- 
rant. Manifestly such offers are at least worth 
considering. May it not be true that if we were 
to awake to the knowledge of Christ, we might 
now find His pretensions to be well founded? 
He professes to bestow what is worth our im-’ 
mediate acceptance, His friendship, His Spirit. 
What if it should be now that He seeks to come 
to our heart with these words, “If thou knewest 
who it is that speaketh.” Yes, if but for one 
hour we saw God’s gift, and Him through whom 
He offers it, we should become the suppliants. 
Christ would no longer need to knock at our 
door; we should wait and knock at His. 

For in truth it is always the same request 
He urges to all. In His words to the woman, 
“Give Me to drink,” there was more than the 
mere request that she would lift her pitcher to 
His lips. Driven from Judea, wearied as much * 
with the blindness of men as with His journey,’ 
He sat on the well. Everything He saw had 
that day some spiritual meaning for Him. The 
bread His disciples brought reminded Him of! 
His true support, the consciousness that He was 
doing His Father’s will; the fields whitening for’ 
harvest suggested to Him the nations uncon-- 
sciously ripening for the great Christian ingath- 
ering. And when He said to the woman, “‘ Give 
Me to drink,” He thought of the intenser sat- 
isfaction she could give Him by confiding in 
Him and accepting His help. In her person 
there stands before Him a new, untried race. 
Oh that she may prove more accessible than the 
Jews, and may allay His thirst for the salvation 
of men! His parched tongue seems forgotten’ 
in the interest of His talk with her. And to’ 
which of us has He not in this sense said,’ 
“Give Me to drink’’? Is it cruelty to refuse 
a cup of cold water to a thirsting child, and none 
to refuse to quench. the thirst of Him who hung 
upon the cross for us? Ought we to feel no 
shame that the Lord is still in want of what we 
can give? This woman knew it was a real thirst 
which could induce a Jew to ask drink from’ 
her. Has He not sufficiently shown the reality’ 
of His thirst for our friendship and trust? Could 
it be a feigned desire that led Him to do all He’ 
has done? Are we never to have the joy of 
appropriating His love as spent upon us; are we’ 
never with humble ecstasy to exclaim :— 


“Weary satst Thou seeking me, 
Diedst redeeming on the tree. 
Can in vain such labour be?” 


CHAPTER X. 
JESUS DECLARES HIMSELF. 


JOHN iv. 17-26. 

In this conversation at Jacob’s well the woman 
for some time, quite naturally, misses the point 
of what Jesus says. It does not occur to her 
that by “water”? He means anything else than 
what she could carry in her pitcher. Even when 
He speaks of causing a well to spring up 
“within herself,” she still thinks merely of the 
domestic convenience of some such arrange- 
ment, and begs Him to give what would save 
her the endless trouble of coming to draw water 
out of Jacob’s well. This simplicity has its good 
side, as also has her obvious confidence in His 
words. Jesus sees in this child-like simplicity 
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and directness a much more hopeful soil for 
His message than He had found even in a 
thoughtful man of education like Nicodemus. 
He seeks, therefore, to prepare the soil further 
by quickening within her a sense of spiritual 
want. This may best be effected by backing her 
into her actual life. Therefore He says, “ Go, 
call thy husband, and come hither.” And in this 
simple way He leads the woman at once to rec- 
ognise His prophetic insight into her condition, 
_and to bring His offers into connection with 
her character and her life. And there was that 
in her manner of owning Him as a prophet, a 
frankness and a simplicity in uttering her mind 
and listening to His explanations, that prompted 
Him explicitly to say, “I that speak unto thee 
am the Messiah.” 

To this unfortunate and ill-living alien woman, 
then, Jesus declared Himself as He had not de- 
clared Himself to the well-to-do, respectable 
Jewish rabbis. The reason of this difference in 
our Lord’s treatment of individuals arises from 
the different dispositions they manifest. Ac- 
knowledgment of His power to work miracles 
may seem at first sight as good a certificate 
for Christian discipleship as acknowledgment of 
His prophetic power. But it is not so; because 
such an acknowledgment of His prophetic in- 
sight as this woman made is an acknowledgment 
of His power over the human heart and life. He 
who is thus felt to penetrate to the hidden acts, 
and to lay His hand upon the deepest secrets 
of the heart, is recognised as in a personal con- 
nection with the individual; and this is the foun- 
dation on which Christ can build, this-is the 
beginning of that vital connection with Him 
which gives newness of life. Those who are 
merely solving a problem when they are con- 
sidering the claims of Christ, are not likely to 
have any personal revelation made to them. 
But to every one, who, like this woman, shows 
some desire to receive His gifts, and who is 
not above owning that life is a very poor affair 
without some such thing as He offers; to every 
one who is conscious of sin, and who looks 
to Him as able to deliver from all its foul en- 
tanglement, He does make Himself known. To 
such persons He will disclose Himself when He 
sees that they are ripe for the disclosure. To 
such the moment of moments will come, when 
to them He will say: “I that speak unto thee 
am He.” 

This distinction between the chemist who an- 
alyses the living water, and the thirsting soul 
that uses it, runs very deep, and may be com- 
mended to the consideration of any who are 
apt to be carried away by the current of unbe- 
lief that characterises much of our literature. 
I think it may be said that in writers distin- 
guished by a lack of Christian belief there will 
commonly be found an absence of what is pop- 
ularly and fitly called “‘an awakened conscience.” 
It will be found that they do not know what 
it is to look at Christ from the point of view 
of this woman, from the point of view of a 
shattered and wretched life, and a conscience 
that day by day is saying, It is I myself who 


have broken my life, and doing so I have be- 


come a transgressor, and need pardon, guidance, 
strength. Acute thought, an admirable faculty 
of explaining and enforcing what is thought, 
we find in abundance; but we certainly do not 
find a spirit humbled by a sense of sin and a 
conscience alive to the deepest obligations. So 
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far as can be gathered from the writings of the 
most conspicuous unbelievers, they do not pos- 
sess the first requisite for discerning a Saviour 
—namely,asense of need. They lack the prime 
preparation for speaking on such a subject; they 
have never dealt fairly with their own sin. We 
do not consult a deaf man if we wish to ascer- 
tain whether the noise we have heard is thunder 
or the rumbling of a cart; neither can we ex- 
pect that those will be the best teachers regard- 
ing God in whom the faculty by which we 
chiefly discern God—viz., the conscience—has 
been less exercised than any other. It is through 
the conscience God makes Himself most dis- 
tinctly felt: it is in connection with the moral 
law we come most clearly in contact with Him; 
and convictions of God’s Being and connection 
with us root themselves in the soul that a sense 
of sin has ploughed. 

I am far from saying that in deciding upon 
the claims of Christ the understanding is to have 
no voice. The understanding must have a voice 
here as elsewhere. But it is a strong presump- 
tion in Christ’s favour that He offers precisely 
what sinners need; and it is decisive in His fa- 
vour when we find that He actually gives what 
sinners need. If it is practically found that He 
is the force that lifts thousands and thousands 
of human beings out of sin; if He has, in point 
of fact, brought light to those in deep darkness, 
comfort and courage to the desolate and heavy- 
ily burdened, consecration and purity to the out- 
cast, and the corrupt, then, plainly, He is what 
He claims to be, and we owe Him our faith. 

If God is to reveal Himself at all, the reve- 
lation must be made not solely or chiefly to the 
understanding, but to that part of us which de- 
termines character, and is capable of appreciat- 
ing character. The revelation must be moral, 
not intellectual. As our Lord’s ministry pro- 
ceeded He recognised that it was always the 
simple who most readily accepted and trusted 
Him; and He recognised that this was a thing 
to be thankful for: ‘‘I thank Thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes.’”’ And every one who 
thinks of it sees that it must be so—that a man’s 
destiny must be decided not by his understand- 
ing, but by his character and leanings; not by 
his ability or disability to believe this or that, 
or to prove that his belief is well grounded, 
but by: his aspirations, by the real bent of his 
heart. We should feel that there was something 
very far wrong if our faith depended upon proofs 
that not every one could master, and if thus the 
clever man had an advantage over the humble 
and contrite. ‘‘ The evidence must be such that 
spiritual character shall be an element in the 
acceptance of it.” And such we find it to be. 
The reality and the significance of the revelation 
of God in Christ are more readily apprehended 
by the spiritually than by the intellectually 
gifted. Persons who are either by nature humble 
and docile, or whom life has taught to be so, 
persons who feel their need of God, and deeply 
long for an eternal state of peace and purity, 
these are the persons to whom God finds it 
possible to make Himself known. And if it 
be thought that this circumstance, that simple 
and docile spirits are convinced while hard- 
headed men are unconvinced, throws some sus- 


picion on the reality of the revelation, if it be ~ 


thought that the God and the eternity they be- 
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lieve in are but fancies of their own, it may fairly 


be replied that there is no more reason for 


such a thought than for supposing that the rap- 
ture of a trained musician is fanciful and self- 
created, and not excited by any corresponding 
reality, because it is not shared by those whose 
taste for music is unawakened. 

Convinced that Jesus was a prophet, the wo- 
man proposes to Him the standing subject of 
debate between Jews and Samaritans. Her state- 
ment of it is abrupt, and offers some appearance 
of being intended to turn the conversation away 
from herself; but this does not harmonise with 
her simple and direct character, and it is quite 
possible that in the midst of her confused and 
disappointed life she had sometimes wondered 
whether all her misery did not arise from her 
being a Samaritan. She knew what the Jews said 
of the Samaritan worship. She knew that they 
mocked at the Temple which stood on the hill 
over against Jacob’s well; and when she found 
how very little her worship had helped her, she 
may have begun to suspect that there was truth 
in the Jewish allegations. Evidently the aspect 
of the Messiah, which had chiefly struck her, 
was His power to lead men into all truth, to 
teach them all things. Persons in her station, 
and quite as much overborne by sin as she, often 
retain their hold upon religious teaching; and 
in the midst of much that is superstitious they 
have a spark of true hope and longing for re- 
demption. Jesus shows by the gravity and im- 
portance of His answer that He considered the 
woman sincere in the statement of her difficulty, 
and anxious to know where God might really 
be found. Perplexed and bewildered by her 
“earthly experience, as so many of us are, she 
suddenly awakes to the consciousness that here, 
before her, and conversing with her, is a prophet; 
and at once she utters to Him what had been 
in her burning heart, ‘‘ Where, where is God to 
be found?” 

And so in reply to the inquiry of one sincere 
woman Jesus makes that great announcement 
which has ever since stood as the manifesto of 
spiritual worship. Not in any particular and 
isolated place, He tells the woman, is God to 
be found, not in the Temple at Jerusalem, nor 
in the rival structur on Gerizim, but in spirit. 
“God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship in spirit and in truth.” As our 
Lord intimates, this was a new kind of worship, 
essentially different from that to which Jews and 
Samaritans, and indeed all men, had hitherto 
been accustomed. 

The magnitude of the contents of such say- 
ings can as little be comprehended as their sig- 
nificance can be exhausted. We have first of 
all the central affirmation: “ God is a Spirit.” 
To fill out this definition with intelligible ideas 
is difficult. It implies that He is a Personal 
Being, that He is self-conscious, possessed of 
intelligence and will; but although Personal His 
Personality transcends our conception. So far 
as regards the immediate application of the defi- 
nition by our Lord at this time, it suffices to 
note its primary meaning that God has not a 
body, and consequently is subject to none of 
the limitations and conditions to which the pos- 
session of a body subjects human persons. He 
needs no local dwelling-place, no temple, no ma- 
terial offerings. In local worship there was an 
advantage while the world was young, and men 
could best be taught by symbols. A house in 
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their midst, of which they might say, “ God is 
there,” was undoubtedly an aid to faith. But 
it had its disadvantages. For the more a wor- 
shipper fixed his mind on the one local habita- 
tion, the less could he carry with him the con- 
sciousness of God’s presence in all places. 

Very slowly do we learn that God is a Spirit. 
We think nothing is more surely believed among 
us. Alas! make almost any application of this 
radical truth, and we find how little it is believed. 
Take, for example, the appearances and voices 
by which intimations were made to godly men 
in Old Testament times. Why are many people 
reluctant to allow that these manifestations were 
inward and to conscience, that they came as 
convictions wrought by an unseen power, rather 
than as outward appearances or audible voices? 
Is it not because the truth that God is a Spirit 
is not adequately apprehended? Or why again 
do we so crave for signs, for clearer demon- 
strations of God’s being and of His presence? 
Ought we not to be satisfied if He responds 
to spiritual aspirations, and if we find that our 
craving for holiness is met and gratified? 

The inference drawn by our Lord from the 
truth that God is a Spirit is one which needs 
still to be pressed. God seeks to be worshipped 
not by outward forms or elaborate ritual, but 
in spirit. Ordinary teachers would have put in 
a saving clause to preserve some forms of wor- 
ship; Christ puts in none. Let men worship God 
in spirit, and let forms take their chance. To 
worship God in spirit is to yield the unseen but 
motive powers within us to the unseen but AIl- 
mighty influences which we recognise as’ Divine. 
It is to prostrate our spirit before the Divine 
Spirit. It is in our deepest being, in will and 
intention, to offer ourselves up to Him in whom 
goodness is personified. When a man is doing 
that, what does it matter what he says to God, 
or with what forms of worship he comes be- 
fore Him? That alone is acceptable worship 
which consists in the devout approach of the 
human spirit to the Divine; and that is accom- 
plished often as effectually in. our business inter- 
course with men when tempted to injustice, or 
in our homes when tempted to anger or to lax- 
ity, as when we are in the house of God. Wor- 
ship in the spirit needs no words, no appointed 
place, but only a human soul that bows inwardly 
before the goodness of God, and submits itself 
cordially to His sovereign. and.loving will. 

This certainly is a strong argument for sim- 
plicity of worship. Why, it may indeed be said, 
why have any outward worship at all? Why 
have churches and why have Divine service? 
Well, it would have been better for the Church 
if there had been far less outward worship than 
there commonly has been. For by its elaborate 
services the Church has far too much identified 
religion with that worship which can only be 
rendered in church. No one can be surprised 
that in utter disgust at the disproportion between 
outward and spiritual worship, between the gor- 
geous and fussy services that profess so much, 
and the slender and rare devotion of the soul to 
God, discerning men should have turned their 
back on the whole business, and declined to be 
partakers in so huge and profane a farce. Mil- 
ton in his later years attended no Church and 
belonged to no communion. This certainly is 
to run to the opposite extreme. No doubt that 
worship may be real and acceptable which is 
offered in the silence and solitude of a man’s 
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spirit; but we naturally utter what we feel, and 
by the utterance strengthen the feelings that are 
good, and rid ourselves of the bitterness and 
strain of those that are painful and full of sor- 
row. Besides, the Church is, before all else, 
a society. Our religion is meant to bring us 
together, and though it does so more effect- 
ually by inspiring us with kindliness and help- 
fulness in life than by a formal meeting together 
for no purposes of active charity, yet the one 
fellowship aids the other, as many of us well 
know. 

While, then, we accept Christ’s statement in its 
fullest significance, and maintain that our “ rea- 
sonable service” is the offering of ourselves as 
living sacrifices, that spiritual worship is offered 
not in church only or mainly, but in doing God’s 
will with a hearty goodwill, we all the rather see 
how needful it is to utter ourselves to God as we 
do in our social worship; for as the wife would 
need some patience who was cared for indeed by 
her husband in the supply of her common wants, 
but had never a word of affection spoken to her, 
so our relations to God are not satisfactory 
unless we utter to Him our devotion as well as 
show it in our life. He was one of the wisest of 
English writers who said, “I always thought fit 
to keep up some mechanical forms of good 
breeding (in my family), without which freedom 
ever destroys friendship.” Precisely so, he who 
omits the outward and verbal expression of 
Bards to God, will soon lose that regard 
itselt. 

But if the words of Christ were not intended 
to put an end to outward worship altogether, they 
do, as I have said, form a strong argument for 
simplicity of worship. No forms whatever are 
needed that our spirit may come into communion 
with God. Let us begin with this. As true and 
perfect worship may be rendered by the dying 
man, who cannot lift an eyelid or open his lips, 
as by the most ornate service that combines per- 
fect liturgical forms with the richest music man 
has ever written. Rich music, striking combina- 
tions of colour and of architectural forms, are 
nothing to God so far as worship goes, except 
in so far as they bring the human spirit into fel- 
lowship with Him. Persons are differently con- 
stituted, and what is natural to one will be 
formal and artificial to another. Some worship- 
pers will always feel that they get closer to God 
in private, in their own silent room, and with 
nothing but their own circumstances and wants 
to stimulate them; they feel that a service care- 
fully arranged and abounding in musical effects 
does indeed move them, but does not make it 
easier for them to address themselves to God. 
Others, again, feel differently; they feel that they 
can best worship God in spirit when the forms of 
worship are expressive and significant. But in 
two points all will agree: first, that in external 
worship, while we strive to keep it simple we 
should also strive to make it good—the best 
possible of its kind. If we are to sing God’s 
praise at all, then let the singing be the best 
possible, the best music a congregation can join 
in, and executed with the utmost skill that care 
can develop. Music which cannot be sung save 
by persons of exceptional musical talent is un- 
suitable for congregational worship; but miusic 
which requires no consideration, and admits of 
no excellence, is hardly suitable for the worship 
of God. I do not know what idea of God’s wor- 
ship is held by persons who never put themselves 
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to the least trouble to improve it so far as they 
are concerned. ; 

The other point in which all will agree, is that 
where the spirit is not engaged there is no wor- 
ship at all. This goes without saying. And yet, 
subtract from our worship all that is merely for- 
mal, and how much do you leave? Worse still, 
there are those who do not even strive after the 
fit and decorous form, who do not bow their 
heads in prayer, who are not ashamed to be seen 
looking about them during the most solemn acts 
of worship, who show that they are indevout, 
thoughtless, profane. 

The true worshippers shall worship the 
not only “in spirit,” but also “in truth,” 
word “truth” here probably covers two ideas— 
the ideas of reality and of accuracy. It is op-. 
posed to symbolic worship and to ignorant wor- 
ship. It does not mean that worship was now to 
be sincere, for that it had already been both 
among Samaritans and Jews. But among the 
Jews the worship of God had been symbolical, 
and among the Samaritans it had been ignorant. . 

The Jewish worship had been symbolical, every 
person and thing, every colour, gesture, move-. 
ment, having a meaning for the initiated. The. 
time for this, says our Lord; is past. We are to 
worship really. They need no longer take an_ 
animal to the temple to symbolise that they gave 
themselves to God; they were to spend their 
whole care on the real thing, on giving them- 
selves to God; they were not to set candles about 
their altars to show that light was come into the 
world, they were themselves to shine as lights lit 
by Christ; they were not to swing censers to 


or 
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symbolise the sweet-smelling prayers of the — 


saints, they were to offer prayers from humble 
hearts. In effect Christ said, You are grown up. 
now, and can understand the realities; put away 
then these childish things. And those who con- 
tinue to worship with various robes, and pre- 
scribed gesticulations and movements, and 
pictures, and altars, and everything to impress 
the senses, 
among grown-up people. , 

Truth is opposed also to error or misconcep-. 
tion about the object of worship. Christ, by 
His presence, enables men to worship the 
Father in truth. He gives them the true idea of 
God. He makes God real, giving an actuality to 
our thought of God which we could not other-. 
wise arrive at; and He shows us God as He truly 
is, connected with ourselves by love; holy, merci- 
ful, just. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE SECOND SIGN IN GALILEE. 
JOHN iv. 31-54. 


THE disciples, when they went forward to buy 
provisions in Sychar, left Jesus sitting on the 
well, wearied and faint. On their return they find 
Him, to their surprise, elate and full of renewed 
energy. Such transformations one has often had 
the pleasure of seeing. Success is a better stimu- 
lant than wine. Our Lord had found one who. 
believed Him and valued His message; and this 
brought fresh life to His frame. The disciples. 
go on eating, and are too busy with their meal 
to lift their eyes; but as they eat they talk over 
the prospects of the harvest in the rich fields 
through which they have just walked. Mean- 
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- while our Lord sees the men of Sychar coming 


out of the town in obedience to the woman’s re- 


quest, and calls His disciples’ attention to a har- 


vest more worthy of their attention than the one 
they were discussing: “ Were you not saying that 


we must wait four months till harvest comes 


again * and cheapens the bread for which you 
have paid so dear in Sychar? But lift up your 
eyes and mark the eager crowd of Samaritans, 
and say if you may not expect to reap much this 
very day. Are not the fields white already to har- 
vest? Here in Samaria, which you only wished 
quickly to pass through, where you were looking 
for no additions to the Kingdom, and where you 
might suppose sowing and long waiting were 
needed, you see the ripened grain. Others have 
laboured, the Baptist and this woman and I, and 
ye have entered into their labours.” 

All labourers in the Kingdom of God need a 
similar reminder. We can never certainly say in 
what state of preparedness the human heart is; 
we do not know what providences of God have 
ploughed it, nor what thoughts are sown in it, 
nor what strivings are being even now made by 
the springing life that seeks the light. We gen- 
erally give men credit, not perhaps for less 
thought than they have, for that is scarcely possi- 
ble, but for less capacity of thought. The dis- 
ciples were good men, but they went into Sychar 
judging the Samaritans good enough to trade 


with, but never dreaming of telling them the 


Messiah _Was outside their town. They must 
have been ashamed to find how much more ¢apa- 
ble an apostle the woman was than they. I think 
they would not wonder another time that their 
Lord should condescend to talk with a woman. 
The simple, unthinking, untroubled directness of 
a woman will often have a matter finished while 
a man is meditating some ponderous and ingen- 
ious contrivance for bringing it to pass. Let 
us not fall into the mistake of the disciples, and 
judge men good enough to buy and sell with, but 
quite alien to the matters of the Kingdom. 
“There is a day in spring 

When under all the earth the secret germs 

Begin to stir and glow before they bud. 

The wealth and festal pomps of midsummer 

Lie in the heart of that inglorious hour 

Which no man names with blessings, though its work 


Is bless’d by all the world. Such days there are 
In the slow story of the growth of souls.” 


Such days may be passing in those around us, 
though all unknown to us. We can never tell 
how many months there are till harvest. We 
never know who or what has been labouring be- 
fore we appear on the scene. 

The woman’s testimony was enough to excite 
curiosity. The men, on her word, came. out to 
judge for themselves. What they saw and heard 
completed their conviction; ‘‘ And they said to 
the woman, Now we believe, not because of thy 
speaking: for we have heard for ourselves, and 
know that this is indeed the Saviour of the 
world.” This growth of faith is one of the sub- 
jects John delights to exhibit. He is fond of 
showing how a weak and ill-founded faith may 
grow into a faith that is well rooted and strong. 

This Samaritan episode is significant as an in- 
tegral part of the Gospel, not only because it 
shows. how readily unsophisticated minds _per- 
ceive the inalienable majesty of Christ, but also 

* The words (ver. 35) have quite the ring of a proverb— 
a proverb peculiar to seed-time and for the encourage- 


ment of the sower. If uttered on this occasion in seed- 
time, this gives December as the date. 
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because it forms so striking a foil to the recep- 
tion our Lord had met with in Jerusalem, and. 
was shortly to meet with in Galilee. In Jeru- 
salem He did many miracles; but the people 
were too political and too prejudiced to own’ 
Him as a spiritual Lord. In Galilee He was 
known, and might have expected to be under- 
stood; but there the people longed only for 
physical blessings and the excitement of mira- 
cles. Here in Samaria, on the contrary, He did 
no miracles, and had no forerunner to herald His 
approach. He was found a weary wayfarer, sitting 
by the roadside, begging for refreshment. Yet, 
through this appearance of weakness, and de- 
pendence, and lowliness, there shone His native 
kindness, and truth, and kingliness, to such a 
degree, that the Samaritans, although naturally 
suspicious of Him as a Jew, believed in Him, 
delighted in Him, and proclaimed Him “ Saviour 
of the world.” 

After two days of happy intercourse with the 
Samaritans Jesus continues His journey to Gali- 
lee. The proverbial expression which our Lord 
used regarding His relation to Galilee—that a 
prophet has no honour in his own country—is 
one we have frequent opportunity of verifying. 
The man that has grown up among us, whom we 
have seen struggling up through the ignorance, 
and weakness, and folly of boyhood, whom we 
have had to help and to protect, can scarcely re- 
ceive the same respect as one who presents him- 
self a mature man, with already developed 
faculties, no longer a learner, but prepared to 
teach. Montaigne complained that in his own 
country he had to purchase publishers, whereas 
elsewhere publishers were anxious to purchase 
him. “ The farther off I am read from my own: 
home,” he says, “the better I am esteemed.” 
The men of Anathoth sought Jeremiah’s life 
when he began to prophesy among them. 

It is not the truth of the proverb that presents. 
any difficulty, but its application to the present 
case. For the fact that a prophet has no honour 
in his own country would seem to be a reason 
for His declining to go to Galilee, whereas it is. 
here introduced as His. reason for going there. 
The explanation is found in the beginning of the 
chapter, where we are told that it was in search 
of retirement He was now leaving the popularity 
and publicity of Judza, and repairing to His own 
country. 

But, as frequently on other occasions, He now 
found that He could not be hid. His country- 
men, who had thought so little of Him previ- 
ously, had heard of His Judzean fame, and echoed: 
the recognition and applause of the south. They 
had not discovered the greatness of this Gali- 
lean, although He had lived among them for 
thirty years; but no sooner do they hear that He 
has created a sensation in Jerusalem than they 
begin to be proud of Him. Every one has seen 
the same thing a hundred times. A lad who has 
been despised as almost half-witted in his native 
place goes up to London and makes a name for 
himself as poet, artist, or inventor, and when he 
returns to his village everybody claims him as 
cousin. Such a change of sentiment was not 
likely to escape the observation of Jesus nor to 
deceive Him. It is with an accent of disappoint- 
ment, not unmingled with reproach, that He 
utters His first recorded words in Galilee: “ Ex- 
cept ye see signs and wonders, ye will in no wise 
believe.” 

This sets us in the point of view from whicly 
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we can clearly see the significance of the one in- 
cident which John selects from all that happened 
during our Lord’s stay in Galilee at that time. 
John wishes to illustrate the difference between 
the Galilean and the Samaritan faith, and the 
possibility of the one growing into the other; and 
he does so by introducing the brief narrative of 
the courtier from Capernaum. Accounts, more 
or less accurate, of the miracles of Jesus in 
Jerusalem had found their way even into the 
household of Herod Antipas. For no sooner 
-was He known to have arrived in Galilee than 
one of the royal household sought Him out to 
obtain a boon which no royal favour could 
grant. The supposition is not without plausi- 
bility that this nobleman was Chuza, Herod’s 
chamberlain, and that this miracle, which had so 
powerful an effect on the family in which it was 
wrought, was the origin of that devotion to our 
pate which was afterwards shown by Chuza’s 
wife. 

The nobleman, whoever he was, came to Jesus 
with an urgent request. He had come twenty 
miles to appeal to Jesus, and he had been unable 
to trust his petition to a messenger. But in- 
stead of meeting this distracted father with words 
of sympathy and encouragement, Jesus merely 
utters a general and chilling observation. Why 
is this? Why does He seem to lament that this 
father should so urgently plead for his son? 
Why does He seem only to submit to the inevi- 
table, if He grants the request at all? Might it 
not even seem as if He wrought the miracle of 
healing rather for His own sake than for the 
boy’s or for the father’s sake, since He says, 
“Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will in no 
wise believe ”’—that is, will not believe in Me? 

But these words did not express any reluc- 
tance on the part of Jesus to heal the nobleman’s 
son. Possibly they were intended, in the first 
instance, to rebuke the desire of the father that 
Jesus should go with him to Capernaum and pro- 
nounce over the boy words of healing. The 
father thought the presence of Christ was neces- 
sary. He had not attained to the faith of the 
centurion, who believed that an expression of 
will was enough. Jesus, therefore, demands a 
stronger faith; and in His presence that stronger 
faith which can trust His words is developed. 

The words, however, were especially a warning 
that His physical gifts were not the greatest He 
had to bestow, and that a faith which required to 
be buttressed by the sight of miracles was not 
the best kind of faith. Our Lord was always in 
danger of being looked upon as a mere thauma- 
turge, who could dispense cures merely as a 
physician could within his own limits order a 
certain treatment. He was in danger of being 
considered a dispenser of blessings to persons 
who had no faith in Him as the Saviour of the 
world. It is therefore with the accent of one 
who submits to the inevitable that He says, 
““ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will in no 
wise believe.” 

But especially did our Lord wish to point out 
that the faith He approves and delights in is a 
faith which does not require miracles as its foun- 
dation. This higher faith He had found among 
the Samaritans. Many of them believed, as John 
is careful to note, because of His conversation. 
There was that in Himself and in His talk which 
was its own best evidence. Some men who in- 
troduce themselves to us, to win our countenance 
to some enterprise, carry integrity in their whole 
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bearing; and we should feel it to be an imper- 
tinence to ask them for credentials. If they offer 
to prove their identity and trustworthiness we 
wave such proof aside, and assure them that they 
need no certificate. This had been our Lord’s 
experience in Samaria. There no news of His 
miracles had come from Jerusalem. He came 
among the Samaritans from nobody knew where. 
He came without introduction and without cer- 
tificate, yet they had discernment to see that 
they had never met His like before. Every word 
He spoke seemed to identify Him as the Saviour 
of the world. They forgot to ask for miracles. 
They felt in themselves His supernatural power, 
lifting them into God’s presence, and filling them 
with light. 

The Galilean faith was of another kind, It 
was based on His miracles; a kind of faith He 
deplored, although He did not quite repudiate it. 
To be accepted not on His own account, not be- 
cause of the truth He spoke, not because His 
greatness was perceived and His friendship 
valued, but because of the wonders He per- 
formed—this could not be a pleasant experience. 
We do not greatly value the visits of a person 
who cannot get on without our advice or assist- 
ance; we value the friendship of him who seeks ~ 
our company for the pleasure he finds in it. And 
although we must-all be ceaselessly and infinitely 
dependent on the good offices of Christ, our faith 
should be something more than a counting upon 
His ability and willingness to discharge these’ 
good offices. A faith which is merely selfish, 
which recognises that Christ can save from dis- 
aster in this life or in the life to come, and 
which cleaves to Him solely on that account, 
is scarcely the faith that Christ approves. There 
is a faith which responds to the glory of Christ’s 
personality, which rests on what He is, which 
builds itself on the truth He utters, and recog- 
nises that all spiritual life centres in Him; it is 
this faith He approves. They who find in Him 
the link they have sought with the spiritual 
world, the pledge they have needed to certify 
them of an eternal righteousness, they to whom 
the supernatural is revealed more patently in 
Himself than in His miracles, are those whom 
the Lord delights in. 

But the lower kind of faith may be a step to 
the higher.. The agony of the father can make 
nothing of general principles, but can only reiter- 
ate the one petition, “Come down ere my child 
die.” - And Jesus, with His perfect knowledge of 
human nature, sees that it is vain trying to teach 
a man in this absorbed condition: of mind, and 
that probably the very best way to clarify his 
faith and lead him to higher and worthier 
thoughts is to grant his request—a hint not to be 
overlooked or despised by those who seek to do 
good, and who are, possibly, sometimes a little 
prone to obtrude their teaching at most inoppor- 
tune seasons—at seasons when it is impossible 
for the mind to admit anything but the one ab- 
sorbing topic. Circumstances are, in general, 
much better educators of men than any verbal 
teaching; and that verbal teaching can only do 
harm which interposes between the moving 
events that are occurring and the person who is 
passing through them. The success of our 
Lord’s method was proved by the result; which 
was, that the slender faith of this nobleman be- 
came a genuine faith in Christ as the Lord, a 
faith which his whole household shared. 

From the very greatness of Christ, and our 
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consequent inability to bring Him into compari- 
son with other men, we are apt to miss some of 
the significant features of His conduct. In the 
circumstances ~before us, for example, most 
teachers at an early stage in their career would 
hhave been in some excitement, and would proba- 
bly have shown no reluctance to accede to the 
nobleman’s request, and go down to his house, 
and so make a favorable impression on Herod’s 
court. It was an opportunity of getting a foot- 
ing in high places which a man of the world 
could not have overlooked. But Jesus was well 
aware that if the foundations of His kingdom 
were to be solidly laid, there must be excluded 
all influence of a worldly kind, all the over- 
powering constraint which fashion and great 
mames exercise over the mind. His work, He 
saw, would be most enduringly, if most slowly, 
done in a more private manner. His own per- 
sonal influence on individuals must first of all be 
the chief agency. He speaks, therefore, to this 
nobleman without any regard to his rank and 
influence; indeed, rather curtly dismisses him 
with the words, ‘‘ Go, thy son lives.”’ The total 
absence of display is remarkable. He did not go 
to Capernaum, to stand by the sickbed, and be 
acknowledged as the healer. He made no bar- 
gain with the nobleman that if his son recovered 
he would let the cause be known. He simply 
did the thing, and said nothing at all about it. 

Though it was only one in the afternoon when 
the nobleman was dismissed he did not go back 
to Capernaum that night—why, we do not 
know. A thousand things may have detained 
him. He may have had business for Herod in 
Cana or on the road as well as for himself; the 
beast he rode may have gone lame where he 
could not procure another; at any rate, it is quite 
uncalled for to ascribe his delay to the confidence 
he had in Christ’s word, an instance of the truth, 
“He that believeth shall not make haste.’’ The 
more certainly he believed Christ’s word the 
more anxious would he be to see his son. His 
servants knew how anxious he would be to hear, 
for they went to meet him; and were no doubt 
astonished to find that the sudden recovery of 
the boy was due to Him whom their master had 
visited. The cure had travelled much faster than 
he who had received the assurance of it 

The process by which they verified the 
miracle and connected the cure with the word 
of Jesus was simple, but perfectly. satisfactory. 
They compared notes regarding the time, and 
found that the utterance of Jesus was simultane- 
ous with the recovery of the boy. The servants 
who saw the boy recover did not ascribe his re- 
covery to any miraculous agency; they would no 
doubt suppose that it was one of those un- 
accountable cases which occasionally occur, and 
which most of us have witnessed. Nature has 
secrets which the most skilful of her interpreters 
cannot disclose; and even so marvellous a thing 
as an instantaneous cure of a hopeless case may 
be due to some hidden law of nature. But no 
sooner did their master assure them that the 
hour in which the boy began to amend was the 
very hour in which Jesus said he would get bet- 
ter, than they all saw to what agency the cure 
was due. 

Here lies the special significance of this 
miracle; it brings into prominence this distinctive 
peculiarity of a miracle, that it consists of a mar- 
vel which is coincident with an express an- 
nouncement of it, and is therefore referable to a 


personal agent.* It is the two things taken to- 
gether that prove that there is a superhuman 
agency. The marvel alone, a sudden return of 
sight to the blind, or of vigour to the paralysed, 
does not prove that there is anything supernat- 
ural in the case; but if this marvel follows upon 
the word of one who commands it, and does 
so in all cases in which such a command is 
given, it becomes obvious that this is not the 
working of a hidden law of nature, nor a mere 
coincidence, but the intervention of a supernat- 
ural agency. That which convinced the noble- 
man’s household that a miracle had been wrought 
was not the recovery of the boy, but his recovery 
in connection with the word of Jesus. What 
they felt they had to account for was not 
merely the marvellous recovery, but his recovery 
at that particular time. Even though it could 
be shown, then,—as it can never be,—that every 
cure reported in the Gospels might possibly be 
the result of some natural law, even though it 
could be shown that men born blind might re- 
ceive their sight without a miracle, and that per- 
sons who had consulted the best physician sud- 
denly recovered strength—this, we are to remem- 
ber, is by no means the whole of what we have 
to account for. We have to account not only 
for sudden, and certainly most extraordinary 
cures, but also for these cures following uni- 
formly, and in every case, the word of One who 
said the cure would follow. It is this coinci- 
dence which puts it beyond a doubt that the 
cures can be referred only to the will of Christ. 

Another striking feature of this miracle is that 
the Agent was at a distance from the subject 
of it. This is, of course, quite beyond our com- 
prehension. We cannot understand how the will 
of Jesus, without employing any known physical 
means of communication between Himself and 
the boy, without even appearing before him so 
as to seem to inspire him by look or word, 
should instantaneously effect his cure. The only 
possible link of such a kind between the boy and 
Jesus was that he may have been aware that 
his father had gone to seek-help for him, from 
a renowned physician, and may have had his 
hopes greatly excited. This supposition is, how- 
ever, gratuitous. The boy may quite as likely 
have been delirious, or too young to know any- 
thing; and even though this slender link did ex- 
ist, no sensible person will build much on that. 
And certainly it is encouraging to find that even 
while on earth our,Lord did not require to be 
in contact with the person healed. ‘‘ His word 
was as effective as His presence.” And if it 
is credible that while on earth He could heal 
at the distance of twenty miles, it is difficult to 
disbelieve that He can from heaven exercise the 
same omnipotent will. 


Note.—It is not apparent why John appends 
the remark, “ This is again the second sign that 
Jesus did, having come out of Judea into Gali- 
lee.’ He may, perhaps, have only intended to 
call our attention more distinctly to the place 
where the miracle was wrought. This idea is 
supported by the fact that John shows, on par- 
allel lines, the manifestation of Christ in Judea 
and in Galilee. It is just possible that he may 
have wished to warn readers of the Synoptical 
Gospels, that Jesus had not yet begun the Gali- 
lean ministry with which these Gospels open. 


*This is lucidly taught in Mozley’s ‘‘ Bampton Lec- 
tures.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SABBATH CURE AT BETHESDA. . 
JOHN v. I-14. 


THE miracle here recorded is selected by John 
because in it Jesus plainly signified that He had 
power to quicken whom He would (v. 21), and 
because it became the occasion for the unbelief 
of the Jews to begin the hardening process and 
appear as opposition. 

The miracle was wrought when Jerusalem was 
full; although whether at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, or Purim, may be doubted. The pool 
at the sheep-gate or sheep-market has recently 
been discovered on the north side of the Temple 
area, a short distance from the Church of St. 
Anne. It seems to have been an intermittent 
spring, which possessed some healing virtue for 
a certain class of ailments. Its repute was well 
established, for a great multitude of hopeful pa- 
tients waited for the moving of the waters.* 

To this natural hospital Jesus wended His way 
‘on the Sabbath of the feast. And as the trained 
eye of the surgeon quickly selects the worst case 
in the waiting-room, so is the eye of Jesus speed- 
ily fixed on “a man which had an infirmity 
thirty and eight years,” a man paralysed appar- 
ently in mind as well as in body. Few employ- 
ments could be more utterly paralysing than ly- 
ing there, gazing dreamily into the water, and 
listening to the monotonous drone of the crip- 
ples detailing symptoms every one was sick of 
hearing about. The little periodic excitement 
caused by the strife to be the first down the 
steps to the bubbling up of the spring was 
enough for him. Hopeless imbecility was writ- 
ten on his face. Jesus sees that for him there 
will never be healing by waiting here. 

Going up to this man our Lord confronts him 
with the arousing question, “Are you desiring 
to be made whole?” The question was needful. 
Not always are the miserable willing to be re- 
lieved. Medical men have sometimes offered to 
heal the mendicant’s sores, and their aid has 
been rejected. Even the invalid who does not 
trade pecuniarily on his disease is very apt to 
trade upon the sympathy and indulgence of 
friends, and sometimes becomes so debilitated 
in character as to shrink from a life of activity 
and toil. Those who have sunk out of all honest 
ways of living into poverty and wretchedness are 
not always eager to put themselves into the har- 
ness of honest labour and respectability. And 
this reluctance is exhibited in its extreme form 
in those who are content to be spiritual imbe- 
ciles, because they shrink from all arduous work 
and responsible position. Life, true life such as 
Christ calls us to, with all its obligations to 
others, its honest and spontaneous devotion to 
spiritual ends, its risks, its reality, and purity, 
does not seem attractive to the spiritual vale- 
tudinarian. In fact, nothing so thoroughly re- 
veals a man to himself, nothing so clearly dis- 
closes to him his real aims and likings, as the 
answer he finds he can give to the simple ques- 
tion, “ Are you willing to be made whole? Are 
you willing to be fitted for the highest and 
purest life?” 

The man is sufficiently alive to feel the im- 


* Verse 4 is omitted by recent editors on the authority 
of the best ancient MSS. 
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plied rebuke, and apologetically answers, “ Sir, 
I have no one to put me into the pool. It 


is not that I am resigned to this life of useless- 


ness, but I have no option.” The very answer, 
however, showed that he was hopeless. It had 
become the established order of things with him 


that some one anticipated him. He speaks of — 
it as regularly happening—“ another steps down 
He had no friend—no one that’ 
would spare time to wait beside him and watch” 
And he had> 


before me.” 


for the welling up of the water. 
no thought of help coming from any other quar- 
ter. But there is that in the appearance and 
manner of Jesus that quickens the man’s atten- 
tion, and makes him wonder whether He will 


not perhaps stand by him and help him at the’ 
While these 
thoughts are passing through his mind the words ~ 
of Jesus ring with power in his ears, “ Rise, 


next moving of the waters. 


take up thy bed, and walk.” And he who had 
so long waited in vain to be healed at the spring, 
is instantaneously made whole by the 
Jesus. 

John habitually considered the miracles of 


Jesus as “signs” or object lessons, in which 


the spiritual mind might read unseen truth. 
They were intended to present to the eye a 


picture of the similar but greater works which 


Jesus wrought in the region of the spirit. He 
heals the blind, and therein sets Himself be- 
fore men as the Light of the world. He gives 
the hungry bread, but is disappointed that they 
do not from this conclude that He is Himself 
the Bread sent by the Father to nourish to life 
everlasting. He heals this impotent man, and 
marvels that in this healing the people do not 
see a sign that He is the Son who does the 


Father’s works, and who can give life to whom ~ 
It is legitimate, therefore, to see in 


He will. 
this cure the embodiment of spiritual truth. 
This man represents those who for many years 
have known their infirmity, and who have con- 
tinued, if not very definitely to hope for spiritual 
vigour, at least to put themselves in the way 
of being healed—to give themselves, as invalids 
do, all the chances. This crowding of the pool 
of Bethesda—the house of mercy or grace— 
strongly resembles our frequenting of ordinances, 
a practice which many continue in very much 
the state of mind of this paralytic. They are 
still as infirm as when they first began to look 
for cure; it seems as if their turn were never 
to come, though they have seen many remark- 
able cures. 
of the efficacy of Christian grace; practically 
they have no expectation that they shall ever be 


strong, vigorous, useful men in His Kingdom.’ 


If you asked them why they are so punctual in 
attendance on all religious services, they would 
say, ‘‘ Why, is it not a right thing to do?” Press 
them further with our Lord’s question, “ Are 
you expecting to be made whole? Is this your 
purpose in coming here?” They will refer you 
to their past, and tell you how it has always 
seemed to be some other person’s case that was 


thought of, how the Spirit of God seemed al- 


ways ta have other work than that which con- 
cerned them. But here they are still—and com- 
mendably and wisely so; for if this man had be- 
gun to disbelieve in the virtue of the water be- 
cause he himself had never experienced its power, 
and had shut himself up in some wretched soli- 
tude of his own, then the eye of the Lord had 
never rested upon him—here they are still; for 
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‘be rolled up as no longer needed. 
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rink of health, and yet have never got it; 


for eight-and-thirty years this man had seen that 


water, knew that it healed people, put his hand 


_in it, gazed on it,—yes, there it was, and_ could 


heal him, and yet his turn never came. So do 
these persons frequent the ordinances, hear the 
word that can save them, touch the bread of 
communion, and know that by the blessing of 
God the bread of life is thereby conveyed, and 


-yet year by year goes past, and for them all 


remains unblessed. They begin despairingly to 
say— 
“Thy saints are comforted, I know, 
And love Thy house of prayer ; 


I therefore go where others 80, 
But find no comfort there. 


This miracle shows such persons that there is 


.a shorter way to health than a languid attend- 


ance on ordinances—an attendance that is satis- 
fied if there seems to be still in operation what 
may be useful to others: It is the voice of Christ 
they need to hear. It is that voice summoning 
to thought and to hope that we all need to hear, 
“Wilt thou be made whole?” Are you weary 


-and ashamed of your infirmity; would you fain 


be a whole man in Christ, able at last to-walk 


through life as a living man, seeing the beauty 
of God and of His work, and meeting with glad- 


ness the whole requirements of a life in God? 
Does the very beauty of Christ’s manhood, as 
He stands before you, make you at once ashamed 


of your weakness and covetous of His strength? 


Do you see in Him what it is to be strong, 
to enter into life, to begin to live as a man 
ought always to live, and are you earnestly look- 
ing to receive power from on high? To such 
come the life-giving voice of the Word who 
utters God, and the life that is in God. 

It is important to notice that in Christ’s word 


to the sick, ‘“‘ Rise, take up thy bed, and walk,” 


three things are implied— 

I. There must be a prompt response to Christ’s 
word. He does not heal any one who lies slug- 
gishly waiting to see what that word will effect. 
There must be a hearty and immediate recog- 
nition of the speaker’s truth and power. We 
cannot say to what extent the impotent man 


would feel a current of nervous energy invigo- 


rating him. Probably this consciousness of new 
strength would only succeed his cordial reliance 
on the word of Christ. Obey Christ, and you 
will find strength enough. Believe in His power 
to give you new life, and. you will have it. But 
do not hesitate, do not question, do not delay. 
-2. There must be no thought of failure, no 
making provision for a relapse; the bed must 
How do 
those diseased men of the Gospels rebuke us! 
We seem always half in doubt whether we should 
make bold to live as whole men. We take a 
few feeble steps, and return to the bed we have 
left. From life by faith in Christ we sink back 
to life as we knew it without Christ—a life at- 
tempting little, and counting it a thing too high 
for us to put ourselves and our all at God’s dis- 
posal. If we set our to swim the Channel we 
take care to have a boat within hail to pick us 
up if we become exhausted. To make provision 
for failure is in the Christian life to secure fail- 
ure. It betrays a half-heartedness in our faith, 
a lurking unbelief which must bring disaster. 


Have we rolled up our bed and tossed it aside? 
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If Christ fails us, have we nothing to fall back 
upon? Is it faith in Him that really keeps us 
going? Is it His view of the world and of all 
that is in it that we have accepted; or do we 
merely take a few steps on His principles, but 
in the main make our bed in the ordinary, unen- 
lightened worldly life? ‘ 

3. There must be a continuous use made of 
the strength Christ gives. The man who had 
lain for thirty-eight years was told to walk. We 
must confront many duties without any past ex- 
perience to assure us of success. We must pro- 
ceed to do them in faith—in the faith that He 
who bids us do them will give us strength for 
them. Take your place at once among healthy 
men; recognise the responsibilities of life. Find 
an outlet for the new strength in you. Be no. 
longer a burden, a charge to others, but be- 
gin yourself to bear the burdens of others, and 
be a source of strength to others. 

Before the man could get home with his bed 
he was challenged for carrying it on the Sabbath. 
They must surely have known that he himself, 
and many more, had that very morning been 
carried to Bethesda. But we can scarcely con- 
clude from the Jews thus challenging the healed 
man that they sought occasion against Jesus. 
They would have stopped any one going through 
the streets of Jerusalem with a bundle on the 
Sabbath. They had Scripture on their side, and 
founded on the words of Jeremiah (xvii. 21), 
“Take heed to yourselves, and bear no burden 
on the Sabbath day.’’ Even in our own streets 
a man carrying a large package on Sunday would 
attract the suspicion of the religious, if not of 
the police. We must not, then, find a malicious 
intention towards Jesus, but merely the accus- 
tomed thoughtless bigotry and literalism, in the 
challenge of the Jews. 

But to their “It is not lawful,’ the man 
promptly answers, perhaps only meaning to 
screen himself by throwing the blame on an- 
other, ‘“ He that made me whole, the same said 
unto me, Take up thy bed.” The man quite 
naturally, and without till now reflecting on his 
own conduct, had listened to Christ’s word as 
authoritative. He that gave me strength told me 
how to use it.. Intuitively the man lays down 
the great principle of Christian obedience. If 
Christ is the source of life to me, He must also 
be the source of law. If without Him I am 
helpless and useless, it stands to reason that I 
must consider His will in the use of the life 
He communicates. This must always be the 
Christian’s defence when the world is scandalised 
by anything he does in obedience to Christ; 
when he goes in the face of its traditions and 
customs; when he is challenged for singularity, 
overpreciseness, or innovation. This is the law 
which the Christian must still bear in mind when 
he fears to thwart any prejudice of the world, 
when he is tempted to bide his time among 
the impotent folk, and not fly in the face of 
established usage; when, though he has distinctly 
understood what he ought to do, so many difh- 
culties threaten, that he is tempted to withdraw 
into obscurity and indolence. It is the same 
Voice which gives life and directs it. Shall I 
then refuse it in both cases, or choose it in both? 
Shall I shrink from its directions, and lie down 
again in sin; or shall I accept life, and with it 
the still greater boon of spending it as Christ 
wills? 

But though the man had thus instinctively 
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obeyed Jesus, he actually had not had the curi- 
osity to ask who He was. It is almost incredible 
that he should have so immediately lost sight 
of the person to whom he was so indebted. But 
so taken up is he with his new sensations, so 
occupied with gathering up his mats, so beset 
by the congratulations and inquiries of his com- 
rades at the porch, that before he bethinks him- 
self Jesus is gone. Among those who do un- 
doubtedly profit by Christ’s work there is a lam- 
entable and culpable lack of interest in His 
person. It does not seem to matter from whom 
they have received these benefits so long as they 
have them; they do not seem drawn to His 
person, ever following to know more of Him 
and to enjoy His society, as the poor demoniac 
- would have done, who would gladly have left 
home and country, and who cared not what line 
of life he might be thrown into or what thrown 
out of, if only he might be with Christ. If 
one were to put the case, that my prospects 
were eternally and in each particular changed 
by the intervention of one whose love is itself 
infinite blessing, and if it were asked what would 
be my féeling towards such a person, doubtless 
I would say, He would have an unrivalled inter- 
est for me, and I should be irresistibly drawn 
into the most intimate personal know.edge and 
relations; but no—the melancholy truth is other- 
wise; the gift is delighted in, the giver is suf- 
fered to be lost in the crowd. The spectacle is 
presented of a vast number of persons made 
blessed through the intervention of Christ, who 
are yet more concerned to exhibit their own new 
life and acquirements, than to identify and keep 
hold of Him to whom they owe all. 

Although the healed man seems to have had 
little interest in Christ, Christ kept His eye upon 
him. Finding him in the Temple, where he 
had gone to give thanks for his recovery, or 
to see a place he had so long been excluded 
from, or merely because it was a place of pub- 
lic resort, our Lord addressed him in the em- 
phatic words, “Sin no more, lest a worse thing 
come upon thee.” The natural inference from 
these words is that his disease had been brought 
on by sin in early life—another instance of the 
life-long misery a.man may incur by almost 
his earliest responsible acts, of the difficulties 
and shame with which a lad or a boy may un- 
wittingly fill his life, but an instance also of 
the willingness with which Christ delivers us 
even from miseries we have rash:y brought upon 
ourselves. Further still, it is an instance of the 
vitality of sin. This man’s life-long punishment 
had not broken the power of sin within him. 
He knew why he was diseased and shattered. 
Every pain he felt, every desire which through 
weakness he could not gratify, every vexing 
thought of what he might have made of life, 
made him hate his sin as the cause of all his 
wretchedness; and yet at the end of these thirty; 
eight years of punishment Christ recognised in 
him, even in the first days of restored health, 
a liability to return to his sin. But every day 
we see the same; every day we see men keeping 
themselves down, and gathering all kinds of 
misery round them by persisting in sin. We say 
of this man and that, ‘“‘ How is it possible he 
can still cleave to his sin, no better, no wiser 
for all he has come through? One would have 
thought former lessons sufficient.” But’ no 
amount of mere suffering purifies from sin. One 
has sometimes a kind of satisfaction in reaping 
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the consequences of sin, as if that would deter 
from future sin; but if this will not hold us back, 
what will? Partly the ‘perception that already 
God forgives us, and partly the belief that when 
Christ commands us to sin no more He can 
give us strength to sin no more. Who believes. 
with a deep and abiding conviction that Christ’s 
will can raise him from all spiritual impotence 
and uselessness? He, and he only, can hope to 
conquer sin. To rely upon Christ’s word, “ Sin 
no more,” with the same confident faith with 
which this man acted on His word, “ Rise, take 
up thy bed ’’—this alone gives victory over sin. 
If our own will is too weak, Christ’s will is. 
always mighty. Identify your will with Christ's, 
and you have His strength. 

But the fear of punishment has also its place. 
The man is warned that a worse thing will fall 
upon him if he sins. Sinning after the begin- 
ning of deliverance, we not only fall back into 
such remorse, darkness, and misery as have al- 
ready in this life followed our sin, but a worse 
thing will come upon us. But “ worse.” What 
can be worse than the loss of an entire life; 
like this man, passing in disappointment, in use- 
lessness, in shame, the time which all naturally 
expect shall be filled with activity, suecess, and 
happiness; losing, and losing early, and losing 
by one’s own fault, and losing hopeless.y, every- 
thing that makes life desirable? Few men so 
entirely miss life as this man did, though per- 
haps our activities are often more hurtful than 
his absolute inactivity, and under an appearance 
of prosperity the heart may_have been torn with 
remorse as painful as his. Yet let no man think 
that he knows the worst that sin can do. After 
the longest experience we may sink deeper still, 
and indeed must do so unless we listen to 
Christ’s voice saying, “Behold thou art made 
whole: sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
upon thee.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
JESUS, LIFE-GIVER AND JUDGE. 
JOHN v. 15-47. 


As soon as the impotent man discovered who 
it was that had given him strength, he informed 
the authorities, either from sheer thoughtless- 
ness, or because he considered that they had a 
right to know, or because he judged that, like 
himself, they would rather admire the miracle 
than take exception to the Sabbath-breaking. 
If this last was his idea, he had not gauged the 
obtuseness and self-righteous spite of honest and 
pious literalism. ‘“ For this cause did the Jews 
persecute Jesus, because He did these things on 
the Sabbath.”* In what particular form the 
charge of Sabbath-breaking was brought against 
our Lord, whether formal or conversational and 
tentative, John does not say. He is more, con- 
cerned to give us in full the substance of His 
apology. For the first time our Lord now gave 
in public an explanation of His claims; and this. 
five minutes’ talk with the Jews contains prob- 
ably the most important truth ever uttered upon 
earth. 2 

The passage embodies the four following as- 
sertions: that the healing of the incurable on 


* Similarly in the Synoptical Gospels the hostility of the 
Jews is traced to His apparent breach of the Sabbath law. 
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the Sabbath resulted from and exhibited His per- 
fect unison with the Father; that this giving of 
life to an impotent man was an illustration or 
sign of His power to quicken whom He would, 
to communicate life Divine and eternal to all 
in whatsoever stage of spiritual or physical dead- 
ness they were; that His claim to possess this 
supreme power was not mere idle assertion, but 
was both guaranteed by this miracle, and other- 
wise was amply attested; and that the real root 
of their rejection of Him and His claims was 
to be found, not in their superior knowledge of 
God and regard for His will, but in their worldly 
craving for the applause of men.* 

1. Our Lord’s reply to the charge of Sabbath- 
breaking is, “ My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.” He did not make any comment on 
the Sabbath law. He did not defend Himself 
by showing that works of mercy such as He had 
done were admissible. On other occasions he 
adopted this line of defence, but now He took 
higher ground. The rest of God is not inactivity. 


God does not on the Sabbath cease to commu- 
nicate life to all things. 
from blessing men till the sun of the Sabbath is 


He does not refrain 


set. The tides rise and fall; the plants grow; 
the sun completes his circuit on the Sabbath 
as on other days. ‘Why does not God keep 
the Sabbath?” a caviller asked of a Jew. “Is 
it not lawful,” was the answer, “‘for a man to 
move about in his own house on the Sabbath? 
The house of God is the whole realm above 
and the whole realm below.” For God the Sab- 
bath has no existence; it is a boon He has given 
to His creatures because they need it. His un- 
tiring beneficence is needful for the upholding 
and for the happiness of all. And it is the same 
superiority to the Sabbath which Jesus claims 
for Himself. He claims that His unceasing 
work is as necessary to the world as His 
Father’s—or rather, that He and the Father are 
together carrying out one work, and that in this 
miracle the Jews find fault with He has merely 
acted as the.Father’s agent. 

From this statement the Jews concluded that 
he made himself equal with God. And they were 
justified in so coneluding. It is only on this un- 
derstanding of His words that the defence of 
Jesus was relevant. If He meant only to say that 
He imitated God, and that because God did not 
rest on the Sabbath, therefore He, a holy Jew, 
might work on the Sabbath, His defence was ab- 


-surd. Our Lord did not mean that He was imi- 


tating the Father, but that His work was as in- 
dispensable as the Father’s, was the Father's. 
My Father from the beginning up till now work- 
eth, giving life to all; and I work in the same 
sphere, giving life as His agent and almoner to 
men. The work of quickening the impotent man 
was the Father's work. In charging Him with 
breaking the Sabbath they were charging the 
Father with breaking it. “ 

But this gives Jesus an opportunity of more 
clearly describing His relation to God. He de- 
clares He is in such perfect harmony with God 
that it is impossible for Him to do either that 

* The following division of the former part of this Apol- 
ogy may help the reader to follow the sequence of thought. 
In vv. 19, 20, Jesus enounces the general features of His 
relation to the Father. In vv. 21-23 the works dictated by 
this relatio i and resulting from it are spoken of generally 
as “quickening ’’ and ‘‘judging.’’ These works are in 
VV. 24-27 exhibited in the spiritual sphere. and in vv. 28, 
29, in the physica: sphere. ‘The first part of the defence is 
posed in ver. 30 with a re-affirmation of His absolute uni- 
son with the Father. 
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miracle or any other work at His own instiga- 
tion. “The Son can do nothing of Himself, 
but what He seeth the Father doing.” “I can of 
myself do nothing.’ He had power to do it, but 
no will. He had life in Himself, and could give 
it to whom He pleased; but so perfect was His 
sympathy with God, that it was impossible for 
Him to act where God would not have Him 
act. So trained was he to perceive the Divine 
purpose, so habituated to submit Himself to it, 
that He could neither mistake His Father’s will 
nor oppose it. As a conscientious man when 
pressed to do a wrong thing says, No, really I 
cannot do it; as a son who might happen to be 
challenged for injuring his father’s business 
would indignantly repudiate the possibility of 
such a thing. “ What do I live for,’ he would 
“but to further my father’s views? My father’s 
interests and mine are identical, our views and 
purposes are identical. I cannot do anything an- 
tagonistic to him.”’ So Jesus had from the first 
recognised God as His Father, and had so true 
and deep a filial feeling that really it was the 
joy of His life to do His will. 

This, then, was the idea the Lord sought to 
impress upon the people on the first occasion on 
which he had a good opportunity of speaking 
in public. He cannot do anything save what is 
suggested to Him by consideration of God’s 
will, Even as a boy He had begun to have 
this filial feeling. “‘ Wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father’s business?” That in Him 
which is most conspicuous and which he wishes 
to be most conspicuous is perfect sonship; filial 
trust and duty carried to its perfect height. It 
is this perfect filial unanimity with the Father 
which makes His life valuable, significant, dif- 
ferent from all other lives. It is this which 
makes Him the perfect representative of the 
Father; which enables Him to be God’s per- 
fect messenger to men, doing always and only 
the will of God in men’s sight. He is in the 
world not for the sake of fulfilling any private 
schemes of His own, but having it as His sole 
motive and aim to do the Father’s will. 

This perfect filial feeling had, no doubt, its 
root in the eternal relation of the Son to the 
Father. It was the continuance, upon earth and 
under new conditions, of the life He already had 
enjoyed with the Father. Having assumed hu- 
man nature, He could reveal Himself only so far 
as that nature allowed Him. His revelation, for 
example, was not universal, but local, confined 
to one place; His human nature’ being neces- 
sarily confined to one place. He did not assert 
superiority to all human law; He paid taxes; 
He recognised lawful authority; He did not con- 
vince men of His Divinity by superiority to all 
human infirmities; He ate, slept, died as ordinary 
men. But through all this He maintained a per- 
fect harmony with the Divine will. It was this 
which differentiated Him from ordinary men, 
that he maintained throughout His life an at- 
titude of undoubting trust in the Father and de- 
votion to Him. It was through the human will 
of the Lord that the Divine will of the Eternal 
Son uniformly worked and used the whole of 
His human nature. 

It is in this perfect sonship of Christ we first 
learn what a son should be. It is by His per- 
fect loyalty to the Father’s will, by His uniform 
adoption of it as the best, the only, thing He 
can do, that we begin to understand our connec- 
tion with God, and to recognise that in His 
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will alone is our blessedness. Naturally we re- 
sent the rule of any will but our own; we have 
not by nature such love for God as would put 
His will first. To our reason it becomes mani- 
fest that there is nothing higher or happier for 
us than to sink ourselves in God; we see that 
there is nothing more elevating, nothing more 
essential to a hopeful life than that we make 
God’s purposes in the world our own, and do 
that very thing which He sees to be worth do- 
ing and which He desires to do. Yet we find 
that the actual adoption of this filial attitude, 
natural, rational, and inviting as it seems, is just 
the most difficult of all difficulties, is indeed the 
battle of life. Who among us can say that we 
do nothing of ourselves, nothing at our own in- 
stance, that our life is entirely at God’s disposal? 

To this filial disposition on the part of the Son 
the Father responds: ‘‘ The Father loveth the 
Son, and showeth Him all things that Himself 
doeth” (ver 20). If we ask how Jesus saw the 
Father’s works, or how, for example, He saw 
that the Father wished Him to heal the impotent 
man, the answer must be that it is by inward 
sympathy the Son apprehends what the Father 
wills. We in our measure can see what God is 
doing in the world, and can forward God’s work. 
But not by mere observation of what God had 
done and was doing through others did Jesus see 
what the Father did, but rather by His own in- 
ward perception of the Father’s will. By His 
own purity, love, and goodness He knew what 
the Father’s goodness willed. But the Father 
was not passive in the matter, merely allowing 
the Son to discover what He could of His will. 
Godet illustrates this active revelation on the 
Father’s part by the simile of the father in the 
carpenter's shop at Nazareth showing the son 
the things he made and the method of making 
them. This simile, however, being external, is 
apt to misdirect the mind. It was by a wholly in- 
ward and spiritual process the Father made 
known to the Son His purposes and mind. 

2. This quickening of the impotent man was 
meant to be an object lesson, a sign of the 
power of Jesus to communicate life, Divine and 
Eternal, to whom He would. “ Greater works” 
than this of curing the paralytic “ will the Father 
show to the Son, that ye may marvel.’ (ver 20). 
As through His word vigour had been imparted 
to the impotent man, so all who listen to His 
word will receive everlasting life (ver 24). As 
the impotent man, after thirty-eight years of 
deadness, found life on the moment by believing 
Christ’s word, so every one who listens to that 
same voice as the word of God receives life 
eternal. Through that word he connects himself 
with the source of life. He becomes obedient to 
the life-giving will of God. 

The question, How can the spiritually dead 
hear and believe? is the question. How could 
the impotent man rise in response to Christ’s 
word? Psychologically inexplicable it may be, 
but happily it is practically possible. And here, 
as elsewhere, theory must wait upon fact.. One 
thing is plain: that faith is the link between the 
Divine life and human weakness. Had the im- 
potent man not believed, he would not have 
risen. Christ quickens “whom He will;” that 
is to say, there is no limit to His life-giving 
power; but He cannot quicken those who will 
not have life or who do not believe He can 
give it. Hence necessarily “the Father hath 
committed all judgment unto.the Son.” To the 
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impotent man Jesus put the question, “ Wilt 
thou be made whole?” and by that question the 
man was judged. By the answer he gave to it 
he determined whether he would remain dead 
or receive life. Had he not on the moment be- 
lieved, he would have doomed himself to per- 
manent and hopeless imbecility. Christ’s ques- 
tion judged him. 

Precisely so, says Jesus, are all men judged by 


My presence among them, and My offer of Jife _ 


to them. For the Father has not only given to 
the Son to have life in Himself, that He may 
thus communicate it (ver 26), but “‘ He hath 
given Him authority to execute judgment also, 
because He is a Son of man.” For these words 
do not mean that Jesus will be Judge because 
men should be judged by one who shares their 
nature,* or because they must be judged by the 
holiest and most loving of menj—as if God 
Himself were not sufficiently loving—but, as the 
object-lesson shows us, Jesus is necessarily 
Judge by appearing as God’s messenger, and by 
offering to men life everlasting. By becoming a 
son of man, by living in human form as the em- 
bodied love and life of God, and by making in- 
telligible God’s good-will and His invitation to 
life, Christ necessarily sifts men and separates 
them into two classes. Every one who hears the 
word of Jesus is judged. He either accepts 
quickening and passes into life, or he rejects it 
and abides in death. This human appearance, 
Jesus seems to say, which stumbles you, and 
makes you think that My pretensions of judging 
all men are absurd, is the very qualification 
which makes judgment one of My necessary 
functions. 

And this explains why we find Christ uttering 
apparent contradictions: at one time saying, 
“For judgment came I into this world,” and at 
another time saying, “I came not to judge the 
world.” The object of His coming into the 
world was to give life, not to condemn men, 
not to cut them off finally from life and from 
God, but to open a way to the Father, and to be 
their life. But this very coming of Christ and 
the offers He makes to men constitute the criti- 
cal test of every soul that is brought into con- 
tact with them. Judgment is the necessary ac- 
companiment of salvation. Man’s will being free, 
it must be so. And this judgment, determined 
in this life, will one day appear in final, irre- 
versible, manifested result. ‘“* The hour is com- 
ing, in the which all that are in the graves shall 
hear His voice, and shall come forth; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life; 
and they that have done evil, unto the resurrec- 
tion of damnation.” 

3. But naturally the Jews would say: “ These 
are extraordinary and apparently extravagant 
claims to make. It is not easily credible that 
this voice which now so quietly speaks to us is 
one day to wake the dead. It is not easily credible 
that one whom we can carry before our courts 
is to judge all men.” To which thoughts Jesus 
replies: ‘I do not expect you to take My 
word for these things, but there are three guar- 
antees of My truth to which I point you. There 
1s first of all (1) the testimony of John}—a man 
in whose prophetic gift you for a while prided 
yourselves, rejoicing that God had sent you so 


* Westcott. + Stier. 

tIt is very doubtful whether ver. 32 refers to John. I 
think it refers to the Father. Still Jesus, in vv. BBs 
refers the Jews tothe testimony of John, although for 
His own part He depends on higher testimony. 






owerful and enlightening a messenger. His 
whole function was to testify of Me. This lamp, 
in the light of which you rejoiced, was lit solely 
_ for the purpose of making quite visible to you 
that which you now say you cannot see. But 
this is not the best witness I have, although 
those of you who cannot see for themselves 
‘might be saved if only you would believe John’s 
testimony. But (2) I have greater witness than 
‘that of John. John said that I should come as 
the Father’s agent. Well, if you cannot believe 
. John’s words, can you not believe the things 
you see? This impotent man raised to health, 
is this not a little hint of the Divine power that 
is in your midst? And are not all the works I 
do the Father’s works, done by His power and 
for His purposes? Is not My whole career its 
own best evidence? But besides, (3) the Father 
Himself has borne witness to Me. He has not 
appeared to you. You have not heard His voice 
-nor seen His shape, but His word, His own 
sufficient account of His nature and connection 
with you, you have. You search the Scriptures, 
and rightly, for they are they which testify of 
Me. They are the Father's word which, had 
you listened to, you would have known Me as 
sent by Him. Had you not mumbled only the 
husk of Scripture, counting its letters and wear- 
ing it on your foreheads, but had you, through 
God’s law, entered into sympathy with His pur- 
pose on earth, had you, through all that Scrip- 
ture tells you of Him, learned His nature, and 
learned to love Him, you would at once have 
recognised me as His messenger. ‘‘ Ye have not 
His word abiding in you;” ye have not let it 
lie in your minds and colour them; ye have not 
chewed, and digested, and assimilated the very 
quintessence of it, for had you done so you 
would have learned to know God and seen Him 
in Me.* But “whom He sent, Him ye believe 
not.” 

The very Scriptures which had been given to 
guide them to Christ they used as a veil to~blind 
themselves to His presence. Jesus points out 
where their mistake lay. “ You search the 
Scriptures, because you suppose that in them, 
a mere book, you have eternal life; the truth be- 
ing that life is in Me. The Scriptures do not 
give life, they lead to the Life-giver. The Scrip- 
tures, by your superstitiously reverent and shal- 
low use of them, actually prevent you from find- 
ing the life they were meant to point you to. 
You think you have life in them, and there- 
fore will not come to Me.” So may a book, 
lifted out of its subordinate place, be entirely 
perverted from its use, and actually hinder the 
purpose it was given to promote. To worship 
the Bible as if it were Christ is to mistake a 
finger-post.for a house of shelter. It is possible 
to have a great zeal for the Bible and yet quite 
to misapprehend its object; and to misapprehend 
its object is to make it both useless and dangey- 
ous. To set it on a level with Christ is to do 
both it, Him, and ourselves the gravest injus- 
tice. Many who seem to exalt the Scriptures 
degrade them; and those who give them a sub- 
ordinate place truly exalt them. God speaks in 


* The same idea is resumed in vv. 45-47. If you have 
mot understood the writings of Moses which you have 
heard from Sabbath to Sabbath, and have not received 
the knowledge of God they were meant to give you, how 
shall ye believe the once heard words of Him whose 
<oming was meant to be prepared for, and His identifi- 
cation made easy by all that Moses wrote and by the 
anstitutions he established? 
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Scripture, as this passage shows, but He speaks 
for a definite purpose, to reveal Christ; and this 
fact is the key to all difficulties about the Bible 
and inspiration. 

4. The unbelief of the Jews is traced by Jesus 
to a moral root. They seemed very zealous for 
God’s law, but beneath this superficial and osten- 
tatious championing of God there was detected 
a deep-seated alienation from God which un- 
fitted them for knowing either Him or His mes- 
senger. ‘‘ Glory from men I do not receive (ver. 
41). But the reason of this is that ye have not the 
love of God in you, and cannot appreciate Di- 
vine glory or recognise it when you see it. How 
can you believe, when your hearts crave the 
glory you can give to one another, your ambi- 
tion rising no higher than to be spoken of by 
ignorant people as the upholders of religion? 
You have taught yourselves to measure men by 
a wholly spurious standard, and cannot believe 
in one who is a transparency through which the 
glory of God shines upon you.” Had some 
one come in his own name, seeking a glory 
the Jews could give him, adapting himself to 
their poor conceptions, him they would have re- 
ceived. But Jesus, being sent by God, had that 
glory which consisted in being a perfect medium 
of the Father’s will, doing the Father’s work 
and never seeking His own glory. 

This, then, was the reason why the Jews could 
not believe in Jesus. Their idea of glory was 
earthly, and they were unfitted to see and ap- 
preciate such glory as He showed in deeds of 
kindness. And those sayings of Jesus penetrate 
deeply into the permanent roots of unbelief. 

It was certainly a great demand on their faith 
which Jesus made. He asked them to believe that 
the most Divine of prerogatives, life-giving and 
judging, belonged to Him. But he gave them 
evidence. He only asks them to believe what 
they have seen exemplified. He does not as yet 
even ask them to draw inferences. He does not 
blamethem for not seeing what is implied regard- 
ing His eternal relation to the Father. He ad- 
duces evidence ‘“‘ that they may be saved;” that 
they may be induced to partake of the life He 
dispenses; and He laments that they will not 
believe that He is commissioned by God to 
speak words of life to men, although he has 
given them demonstration of His commission 
and power to give life. 

To us also he speaks—for plainly such powers 
as He here claims are not such as can be ca- 
priciously given and withdrawn, rendered acces- 
sible to one age but not to another, exhibited on 
earth once but never more to be exercised. They 
are not powers that could be given to more than 
one messenger of God. To suppose more than 
one source of spiritual life or more than one 
seat of judgment is against reason. 


CHAPTER: XIV. 
JESUS, THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
JOuN vi. I-59. 


In this chapter John follows the same method 
as in the last. He first relates the sign, and 
then gives our Lord’s interpretation of it. As 
to the Samaritan woman, and to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, so now to the Galileans, Jesus mani- 
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fests Himself _as sent to communicate to man 
‘life eternal, The sign by means of which He 
now manifests Himself is, however, so new that 
many fresh aspects of His own person and work 
are disclosed. 

The occasion for the miracle arose, as usual, 
quite simply. Jesus had retired to the east side 
of the sea of Tiberias, probably to a spot near 
Bethsaida Julias, that He might have some rest. 
But the people, eager to see more miracles, fol- 
lowed Him round the head of the lake, and, as 
they went, their number was augmented by 
members of a Passover caravan which was form- 
ing in the neighbourhood or was already on the 
march. This inconsiderate pursuit of Jesus, in- 
stead of offending Him, touched Him; and as 
he marked them toiling up the hill in groups, 
or one by one, some quite spent with a long and 
rapid walk, mothers dragging hungry children 
after them, His first thought was, What can 
these poor tired people get to refresh them 
here? He turns therefore to Philip with the 
question, “Whence are we to buy bread that 
these may eat?” This He said, John tells us, 

‘to prove”’ or test Philip. Apparently this dis- 
_ciple was a shrewd business man, quick to cal- 
culate ways and means, and rather apt to scorn 
the expectations of faith, Every man must rid 
himself of the defects of his qualities, and Jesus 
now gave Philip an pepe to overcome his 
weakness-in-strength by at last boldly confess- 
ing his inability and the Lord’s ability,—by say- 
ing, We have neither meat nor money, but we 
have Thee. But Philip, like many another, 
missed his opportunity, and, wholly oblivious of 
the resources of Jesus, casts his eye rapidly over 
the crowd and estimates that “two hundred pen- 
nyworth”’* of bread would scarcely suffice to 
give each enough to stay immediate cravings. 
Philip’s friend Andrew as little as himself divines 
the intention of Jesus, and naively suggests that 
the whole provision he can hear of in the crowd 
is a little boy’s oh loaves and two fishes. These 
helpless, meagrely furnished and meagrely con- 
ceiving. disciples, meagre in food and meagre in 
faith, are set in contrast to the calm faith and 
infinite resource of Jesus. 

The moral ground being thus prepared for the 
miracle in the confessed inability of the disciples 
and of the crowd, Jesus takes the matter in hand. 
With that air of authority and calm purpose 
which must have impressed the onlookers at all 
His miracles, He. says, “Make the men sit 
down.” And there where they happened to be, 
and without further preparation, on a grassy 
spot near the left bank of the Jordan, and just 
where the river flows into the lake of Galilee, 
with the evening sun sinking behind the hills on 
the western shore and the shadows lying across 
the darkened lake, the multitude breaks up into 
groups of hundreds and fifties, and seat them- 
selves in perfect confidence that somehow food 
is to be furnished. They seat themselves as 
those who expect a full meal, and not a mere 
snack they could eat standing, though where the 
full meal was to come from who could tell? 
This expectation must have deepened into faith 
as the thousands listened to their Host giving 
thanks over the scanty provision. One would fain 
have heard the words in which Jesus addressed 
the Father, and by which He caused all to feel 
how near to each was infinite resource. And 
then, as He proceeded to distribute the ever-mul- 

* Roughly speaking, £8. 
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tiplying food, the first’ awe-struck silence 0 
multitude gave way to exclamations of s 
and to excited and delighted comment 
little lad, as he watched with widening e& 
two fishes doing the work of two thousa 
would feel himself a person of consequen 
and that he had a story to tell when he we 
back to his home on the beach. And ever an 
anon, as our Lord stood with a smile on 
face enjoying the congenial scene, the children © 
from the nearest groups would steal to His side 
to or their supplies from His own hand. 2 
Before touching upon the points in this sign 
re shh by our Lord Himself, it is perhaps — 
legitimate to indicate one or two others. And — 
among these it may first of all be remarked that 
our. Lord sometimes, as here, gives not medi- 
cine but food. He not only heals, but pre- 
vents disease. And however valuable the one 
blessing is—the blessing of being healed—the © 
other is even greater. The weakness of starva- 
tion exposes men to every form of disease; it 
is a lowered vitality which gives disease its op- 
portunity. In the spiritual life it is the same. 
The preservative against any definite form of sin 
is a strong spiritual life, a healthy condition not 
easily fatigued in duty, and not easily overcome 
by temptation. Perhaps the gospel has come to 
be looked upon too exclusively as a remedial 
scheme, and too little as the means of main- 
taining spiritual health. So marked is its efficacy 
in reclaiming the vicious, that its efficacy as the 
sole condition of healthy human life is apt to be 
overlooked. Christ is needful to us not only as 
sinners; He is needful to us as men. Without 
Him human life lacks the element which gives 
reality, meaning, and zest to the whole. Even 
to those who have little present sense of sin He 
has much to offer. A sense of sin grows with 
the general growth of the Christian life; and 
that at first it should be small need not surprise 
us. But the present absence of a profound sor- 
row for sin is not to bar our approach to Christ. 
To the impotent man conscious of his living ~* 
death, Christ offered a life that healed and 
strengthened—healed by strengthening. But 
equally to those who now conversed with Him, 
and who, conscious of life, asked Him how 
they might work the work of God, He gave the 
same direction, that they must believe in Him as 
their life. 

2. Our Lord here supplied the same plain 
food to all. 

In the crowd were men, women, and children, 
old and young, hard-working peasants, shep- 
herds from the hillside, and fishermen from the 
lake, as well as traders and scribes from: the 
towns. No doubt it elicited remark that fare 
so simple should be acceptable to all. Had the 
feast been given by a banqueting Pharisee, a 
variety of tastes would have been provided for. 
Here the guests were divided into groups merely 
for convenience of distribution, not for dis- 
tinction of tastes. There are few things which 
are not more the necessity of one class of men 
than of another, or that while devotedly pur- 
sued by one nation are not despised across 
the frontier, or that do not become antiquated 
and obsolete in this century though considered 
essential in the last. But among these few 
things is the provision Christ makes for our 
spiritual well-being. It is like the supply of our 
deep natural desires and common appetites, in 
which men resemble one another from age to 
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and by which they recognise their common 
anity. All the world round you may find 
wells whose water you could not say was differ- 
ent from what you daily use, at any rate they 

quench your thirst as well. You could not tell 
what country you were in nor what age by the 
of the water from a living well. And so 
_ what Ged has provided for our spiritual life bears 
in it no peculiarities of time or place; it ad- 
sses itself with equal power to the European of 
ay as it did to the Asiatic during our Lord’s 
lifetime. Men have settled down by hun- 


to various natures and tastes, but to all alike is 
this one food presented. And this, because the 
want it supplies is not fictitious, but as natural 
and veritable a want as is indicated by hunger or 
ees teer st. ; 
j We must beware then of looking with repug- 
nance on what Christ calls us to, as if it were a 
___ superfluity that may reasonably be postponed to 
ost more urgent and essential demands; or as if He 
__—- were introducing our nature to some region for 
which it was not originally intended, and ex- 
citing within us spurious and fanciful desires 
_ which are really alien to us as human beings. 
_ This is a common thought. It is a common 
thought that religion is not an essential, but a 
Juxury. But in point of fact all that Christ calls 
us to, perfect reconcilement with God, devoted 
service of His will, purity of character,—these 
are the essentials for us, so that until we attain 
them we have not begun to live, but are merely 
nibbling at the very gate of life. God, in invit- 
ing us to these things, is not putting a strain on 
our nature it can never bear. He is proposing 
to impart new strength and joy to our nature. 
_ He is not summoning us to a joy that is too 
high for us, and that we can never rejoice in, 
but is recalling us to that condition in which 
- alone we can live with comfort and health, and 
in which alone we can permanently delight. If 
we cannot now desire what Christ offers, if we 
have no appetite for it, if all that’ He speaks of 
seems uninviting and dreary, then this is symp- 
“tomatic of ‘a fatal loss of appetite on our part. 
But as Jesus would have felt a deeper compas- 
sion for any in that crowd who were too faint to 
: eat, or as He would quickly have laid His heal- 
__ ing hand on any diseased person who could not 
eat, so does he still more deeply compassionate 
all of us who would fain eat and drink with His 
- people, and yet nauseate and turn from their de- 
; lights as the sickly from the strong food of the 
healthy. 
or 3. But what Jesus especially emphasises in the 
conversation arising out of the miracles is that 
the food He gives is Himself. He is the Bread 
= oi Life, the Living Bread. 
Christ which constitutes Him the Bread of Life? 
- There is, first of all, that which He Himself 
- constantly presses, that He is sent by the Father, 
that He comes out of heaven, bringing from the 
Father a new source of life into the world. 
-. When our Lord pointed out to the Galileans 
_ that the work of God was to believe in Him, 
they demanded a further sign as evidence that 
He was God’s messenger: ‘‘ What sign doest 
Thou that we may see and believe Thee? What 
~ dost Thou work? Our fathers did eat manna in 
the desert; they had bread from heaven, not 
common barley loaves such as we got from You 
yesterday. Have You any such sign as this to 
give? If You are sent from God, we may surely 
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expect You to rival Moses.”* To which Jesus 
replies: “The bread which your fathers received 
did not prevent them dying; it was meant to 
sustain physical life, and yet even in that respect’ 
it was not perfect. God has a better bread to 
give, a bread which will sustain you in spiritual 
life, not for a few years, but for ever” (vv. 49, 
50). “I am the living bread which came down 
out of heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he 
shall live forever.” 

This they could not understand. They be- 
lieved that the manna came from heaven. Not 
the richest field of Egypt had produced it. It 
seemed to come direct from God’s hand. The 
Israelites could neither, raise it nor improve upon 
it. But how Jesus; “ whose father and mother 
we know,” whom they could trace to a definite 
human origin, could say that He came from 
heaven they could not understand. And yet, 
even while they stumbled at His claim to a su- 
perhuman origin, they felt there might be some- 
thing in it. Every one with whom He came in 
contact felt there was in Him something unac- 
countable. The Pharisees feared while they 
hated Him. Pilate could not classify him with 
any variety of offender he had met with. Why 
do men still continually attempt afresh to ac- 
count for Him, and to give at last a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation, on ordinary principles, 
of all that He was and did? Why, but because 
it is seen that as yet He has not been so ac- 
counted for? Men do not thus strive to prove 
that Shakespeare was a mere man, or that Soc- 
rates or Epictetus was a mere man. Alas! that 
is only too obvious. But to Christ men turn 
and turn again with the feeling that here is 
something that human nature does not account 
for; something different, and something more 
than what results from human parentage and 
human environment, something which He Him- 
self accounts for by the plain and unflinching 
statement that He is “ {yom heaven.” 

For my part, I do not see that this can mean 
anything less than that Christ is Divine, that in 
Him we have God, and in Him touch the actual 
Source of all life. In Him we have the one 
thing within our reach that is not earth-grown, 
the one uncorrupted Source of life to which we 
can turn from the inadequacy, impurity, and emp- 
tiness of a sin-sick world. No pebble lies hid 
in this bread on which we can break our teeth; 
no sweetness in the mouth turning afterwards to 
bitterness, but a new, uncontaminated food, pre- 
pared independently of all defiling influences, 
and accessible to all. Christ is the Bread from 
heaven, because in Christ God gives Himself to 
us, that by His life we may live. 

There is another sense in which Christ prob- 
ably used the word “ living.” In contrast to the 
dead bread He had given them He was alive. 
The same law seems to hold good of our physi- 
cal and of our spiritual life. We cannot sustain 
physical life except by using as food that which 
has been alive. The nutritive properties of the 
earth and the air must have been assimilated for 
us by living plants and animals before we can 
use them. The plant sucks sustenance out of the 
earth—we can live upon the plant but not on 
the earth. The ox finds ample nourishment in 
grass; we can live on the ox but not on the grass. 
And so with spiritual nutriment. Abstract truth 
we can make little of. at first hand; it needs to be 


*From Psalm Ixxii. 16 the Rabbis gathered that the 
Messiah when He came would renew the gift of manna. 
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embodied in a living form before we can live 
upon it. Even God is remote and abstract, and 
non-Christian theism makes thin-blooded and 
spectral worshippers; it is when the Word be- 
comes flesh; when the hidden reason of all 
things takes human form and steps out on the 
earth before us, that truth becomes nutritive, 
and God our life. 

4. Still more explicitly Christ says: “ The 
bread which I will give is My flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world.” For it is in this 
great act of dying that He becomes the Bread of 
Life. God sharing wich us to the uttermost; 
God proving that His will is our righteousness; 
God bearing our sorrows and our sins; God 
coming into our human race and becoming a part 
of its history—all this is seen in the cross of 
Christ; but it is also seen that absolute love for 
men, and absolute submission to God, were the 
moving forces of Christ’s life. He was obedient 
even unto death. This was His life, and by the 
cross He made it ours. The cross subdues our 
hearts to Him, and gives us to feel that self-sac- 
rifice is the true life of man. 

A man in a sickly state of body has sometimes 
to make it matter of consideration, or even of 
consultation, what he shall eat. Were any one 
to take the same thought about his spiritual 
condition, and seriously ponder what would 
_ bring health to his spirit, what would rid it of 
distaste for what is right, and give it strength 
and purity to delight in God and in all good, he 
would probably conclude that a clear and in- 
fluential exhibition of God’s goodness, and of 
the fatal effects of sin, a convincing exhibition, 
an exhibition in real life, of the unutterable hate- 
fulness of sin, and inconceivable desirableness of 
God; an exhibition also which should at the 
same time open for us a way from sin to God— 
this, the inquirer would conclude, would bring 
life to the spirit. It is such an exhibition of 
God and of sin, and such a way out of sin to 
God, as we have in Cltfrist’s death. 

5. How are we to avail ourselves of the life 
that is in Christ? As the Jews asked, How can 
this man give us His flesh to eat? Our Lord 
Himself uses several terms to express the act 
by which we make use of Him as the Bread of 
Life. ‘He that believeth on Me,” “ He that 
cometh to Me,” “ He that eateth My flesh and 
drinketh My blood, hath eternal life.” Each of 
these expressions has its own significance. Be- 
lief must come first—belief that Christ is sent to 
give us life; belief that it depends upon our con- 
nection with that one Person whether we shall 
or shall not have life eternal. We must also 
“come to Him.” The people He was addressing 
had followed Him for miles, and had found Him 
and were speaking to Him, but they had not 
come to Him. To come to Him is to approach 
Him in spirit and with submissive trust; it is to 
commit ourselves to Him as our Lord; it is to 
rest in Him as our all; it is to come to Him with 
open heart, accepting Him as all He claims to 
be: it is to meet the eye of a present living 
Christ, who knows what is in man, and to say to 
Him “I am Thine, Thine most gladly, Thine 
for evermore.” 

But most emphatically of all does our Lord 
say that we must “eat His flesh and drink His 
blood” if we are to partake of His life. That is 
to say, the connection between Christ and us 
must pe of the closest possible kind; so close 
that the assimilation of the food we eat is not 
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too strong a figure to express. The food we eat yi 


becomes our blood and flesh; it becomes our 
life, our self. And it does so by our eating it, 
not by our talking of it, not by our looking at 
it and admiring its nutritive properties, but only 
by eating it. And whatever process can make 
Christ entirely ours, and help us to assimilate all — 
that is in Him, this process we are to use. The 
flesh of Christ was given for us; by the shedding — 
of Christ’s blood, by the pouring out of His life 
upon the cross, spiritual life was prepared for us. 
Cleansing from sin and restoration to God were 
provided by the offering of His life in the flesh; 
and we eat His flesh when we use in our own 
behalf the death of Christ, and take the blessings 
it has made possible to us; when we accept the 
forgiveness of sins, enter into the love of God, 
and adopt as our own the spirit of the cross. 
His flesh or human form was the manifestation 
of God’s love for us, the visible material of His 
sacrifice; and we eat His flesh when we make 
this our own, when we accept God’s love and 
adopt Christ’s sacrifice as our guiding principle 
of life. We eat His flesh when we take out of 
His life and the death the spiritual nutriment 
that is actually there; when we let our nature be 
penetrated by the spirit of the cross, and actu- 
ally make Christ the Source and the Guide of 
our spiritual life. 

This figure of eating has many lessons for us. 
Above all, it reminds us of the poor appetite 
we have for spiritual nourishment. How thor- 
oughly by this process of eating does the healthy 
body extract from its food every particle of real 
nutriment. By this process the food is made 
to yield all that it contains of nourishing sub- 
stance. But how far is this from representing 
our treatment of Christ. How much is there 
in Him that is fitted to yield comfort and hope, 
and yet to us it yields none. How much that 
should fill us with assurance of God’s love, yet 
how fearfully we live. How much to make us 
admire self-sacrifice and fill us with earnest pur- 
pose to live for others, and yet how little of 
this becomes in very deed our life. God sees 
in Him all that can make us complete, all that 
can fill and gladden and suffice the soul, and yet 
how bare and troubled and defeated do we live.* 

6. The mode of distribution was also signifi- 
cant. Christ gives life to the world not directly, 
but through His disciples. The life He gives 
is Himself, but He gives it through the instru- 
mentality of men. The bread is His. The dis- 
ciples may manipulate it as they will, but it re- 
mains five loaves only. None but He can re- 
lieve the famishing multitude. Still not with 
His own hands does He feed them, but through 
the believing service of the Twelve. And this 
He did not merely for the sake of teaching us 
that only through the Church is the world sup- 
plied with the life He furnishes, but primarily 
because it was the natural and fit order then, 
as it is the natural and fit order now, that they 
who themselves belieye in the power of the Lord 
to feed the world should be the means of dis- 
tributing what He gives. Each of the disciples 
received from the Lord no more than would 


* Ihe figure of eating reminds us that the acceptance of 
Christ is an act which each man must do for himself. No 
other man can eat for me. It also reminds us that as the 
food we eat is distributed, without our own will or super- 
vision, to every part of the body, giving light to the eye 
and strength to the arm, making bone or skin in one 
place, nerve or blood-vessel in another, so, if only we 
make Christ our own, the life that isin Him suffices for all 
the requirements of human*nature and human duty. 





fy himself, yet held in his hand what would 
ough the Lord’s blessing satisfy a hundred 
esides. And it is a grave truth we here meet, 
lat every one of us who has received life from 
_ Christ has thereby in possession what may 
give life to many other human souls. We may 
_ give it or we may withhold it; we may com- 
_ municate it to the famishing souls around us 
or we may hear unconcerned the weary, heart- 
faint sigh; but the Lord knows to whom He 
‘has given the bread of life, and He gives it 
not solely for our own consumption, but for dis- 
tribution. It is not the privilege of the more 
enlightened or more fervent disciple, but of all. 
He who receives from the Lord what is enough 
_ for himself holds the lives of some of his fel- 
- lows in his hand. 
Doubtless the faith of the disciples was severely 
: tried when they were required to advance each 
man to his separate hundred with his morsel 
of bread. There would be no struggling for 
y the first place then. But encouraged in their 
faith by the simple and confident words of 
____— prayer their Master had addressed to the Father, 
they are emboldened to do His bidding, and if 
they give sparingly and cautiously at first, their 
parsimony must soon have been rebuked and 
their hearts enlarged. 

Theirs is also our trial. We know we should 
be more helpful to others; but in presence of 
the sorrowful we seem to have no word of com- 
fort; seeing this man and that pursuing a way 
the end of which is death, we have yet no wise 
word of remonstrance, no loving entreaty; lives 

are trifled away at our side, and we are conscious 
of no ability to elevate and dignify; lives are 
worn out in crushing toil and misery, and we 
feel helpless to aid. The habit grows upon 
us of expecting rather to get good than to do 
good. We have long recognised that we are 
too little influenced by God’s grace, and only 
at long intervals now are we ashamed of this; 
it has become our acknowledged state. We have 
found that we are not the kind of people who 
are to influence others. Looking at our slim 
~ faith, our stunted character, our slender knowl- 
edge, we say, ‘“‘ What is this among so. many?” 
These feelings are inevitable. No man seems 
to have enough even for his own soul. But giv- 
ing of what he has to others he will find his 
own store increased. “ There is that scattereth 
abroad and yet increaseth,” is the law of spirit- 
ual growth. 
- But the thought which shines through all 
others as we read this narrative is the genial 
L, tenderness of Christ. He is here seen to be 
considerate of our wants, mindful of our weak- 
nesses, quick to calculate our prospects and to 
3 provide for us, simple, practical, earnest in His 
B. love. We see here how He withholds no good 
thing from us, but considers and gives what 
we actually need. We see how reasonable it 
4 is that He should require us to trust Him. To 
__ every fainting soul, to every one who has wan- 
‘dered far and whose strength is gone, and round 
whom the shadows and chills of night are gath- 
ering, He says through this miracle: ‘ Where- 
fore do ye spend money for that which is not 
bread, and your labour for that which satisfieth 
not? Hlearken diligently unto Me, and eat ye 
that which is good, and let your soul delight 
itself in fatness.” * 











* On verses 37, 44, and 45 see note on p. 197. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE CRISIS IN GALILEE. 
Joun vi. 60-71. 


THE situation in which our Lord found Him- 
self at this stage of His career is full of pathos. 
He began His ministry in Judea, and His suc- 
cess there seemed to be all that could be desired. 
But it soon became apparent that the crowds 
who followed Him misunderstood or wilfully ig- 
nored His purpose. They resorted to Him’ 
chiefly, if not solely, for material advantages and 
political ends. He was in danger of being ac- 
counted the most skilful metropolitan physician; 
or in the greater danger of being courted by 
politicians as a likely popular leader, who might 
be used as a revolutionary flag or party cry. He, 
therefore, left Jerusalem at an early period in 
His ministry and betook Himself to Galilee; and 
now, after some months’ preaching and mingling 
with the people, things have worked round -in 
Galilee to precisely the same point as they had 
reached in Judea. Great crowds are following 
Him to be healed and to be fed, while the po- 
litically inclined have at last made a distinct ef- 
fort to make Him a king, to force Him into a 
collision with the authorities. His proper work 
is in danger of being lost sight of. He finds it 
necessary to sift the crowds who follow Him. 
And He does so by addressing them in terms 
which can be acceptable only to truly spiritual 
men—by plainly assuring them that He was 
among them, not to give them political privileges 
and the bread that perisheth, but the bread that 
endureth. They found Him to be. what they 
would call an impracticable dreamer. They pro- 
fess to go away because they cannot understand 
Him; but they understand Him well enough to 
see He is not the person for their purposes. 
They seek earth, and heaven is thrust upon them. 
They turn away disappointed, and many walk 
no more with Him. The great crowd melts 
away, and He is left with His original following 
of twelve men. His months of teaching and toil 
seem to have gone for nothing. It might seem 
doubtful if even the twelve would be faithful— 
if any result of His work would remain, if any 
would cordially and lovingly adhere to Him, 

One cannot, I think, view this situation with- 
out perceiving how analogous it is in many re- 
spects to the aspect of things in our own day. 
In all ages of course this sifting of the followers 
of Christ goes on, There are experiences com- 
mon to all times and places which test men’s 
attachment to Christ. But in our own day ex- 
ceptional causes are producing a considerable 
diminution of the numbers who follow Christ, 
or at least are altering considerably the grounds 
on which they profess to follow Him. When 
one views the defection of men of influence, of 
thought, of learning, of earnest and deyout 
spirit, one cannot but wonder what is to be the 
end of this, and how far it is to extend. One 
cannot but look anxiously at those who seem to 
remain, and to say, “ Will ye also go away?” 
No doubt such times of sifting are of eminent 
service in winnowing out the true from the mis- 
taken followers, and in summoning all men to 
revise the reason of their attachment to Christ. 
When we see men of serious mind and of great 
attainments deliberately abandoning the Chris- 
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tian position, we cannot but anxiously inquire 


whether we are right in maintaining that posi- 
tion. When the question comes to us, as in 
Providence it does, “ Will ye also go away?” 
we must have our answer ready. | 

_-The answer of Peter clearly shows what it was 
that bound the faithful few to Jesus; and in his 
answer three reasons for faith may be dis- 
cerned. 

1. Jesus satisfied their deepest spiritual wants. 
They had found in Him provision for their whole 
nature, and had learned the truth of His saying, 
“He that cometh to Me shall never hunger, and 
he that believeth on Me shall never thirst.” 
They could now say, ‘‘ Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.’ His words made water into wine, 
and five loaves into five thousand, but His words 
did what was far more to their purpose,—they 
fed their spirit. His words brought them nearer 
to God, promised them eternal “life, and began 
it within them. From the lips of Jesus had ac- 
tually fallen words which quickened within them 
a new life—a life which they recognised as eter- 
nal, as lifting them up into another world. These 
words of His had given them new thoughts about 
God and about righteousness, they had stirred 
hopes and feelings of an altogether new kind. 
And this spiritual life was more.to them than 
anything else. No doubt these men, like their 
neighbours, had their faults, their private ambi- 
tions, their hopes. Peter could not forget that 
He had left all for his Master, and often thought 
of his home, his plentiful table, his family, when 
wandering about with Jesus. They all, probably, 


. had an expectation that their abandonment of 


their occupations would not be wholly without 
compensation in this life, and that prominent po- 
sition and worldly advantage awaited them. Still, 
when they discovered that these were mistaken 
expectations, they did not grumble nor go back, 
for such were not their chief reasons for follow- 
ing Jesus. It was chiefly by His appeal to their 
spiritual leanings that He attracted them. It 
was rather for eternal life than for present ad- 
vantage they attached themselves to Him. They 
found more of God in Him than elsewhere, and 
listening to Him they found themselves better 
men than before; and having experienced that 
His words were “ spirit and life” (ver. 63), they 
could not now’ abandon Him though all the 
world did so. 

So is it always. When Christ sifts His fol- 
lowers those remain who have spiritual tastes and 
wants. The spiritual man, the man who would 
rather be like God than be rich, whose efforts 
after worldly advancement are not half as earnest 
and sustained as his efforts after spiritual health; 
the man, in short, who seeks first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, and lets other 
things be added or not to this prime requisite, 
cleaves to Christ because there is that in Christ 
which satisfies his taste and gives him the life 
he chiefly desires. There is in Christ a suitable- 
ness to the wants of men who live in view of 
God and eternity, and who seek to adjust them- 
selves, not only to the world around them so 
as to be comfortable and successful in it, but also 
to the things unseen, to the permanent laws 
which are to govern human beings and human 
affairs throughout eternity. Such men find in 
Christ that which enables them to adjust them- 
selves to things eternal. They find in Christ 
just that revelation of God, and thdt reconcile- 
ment to Him, and that help to abiding in Him, 
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chal they need. They cannot imagine iy 
they cannot picture to themselves a ine 
ciety, in which the words and teaching of i 
would not be the safest guide and the hi 
law. Life eternal, life for men as men, is ta 
by Him; not professional life, not the life of a 
religious rule that must pass away, not life for — 
this world only, but life eternal, life such as men 
everywhere and always ought to live—this is ap- 
prehended by Him and explained by Him; and — 
power and desire to live it are quickened within — 
men by His words. Coming into His presence 
we recognise the assuredness of perfect knowl- 
edge, the simplicity of perfect truth. That which 
outrides all suclt critical times as the disciples 
were now passing through is true. spirituality of 
mind. The man who is bent on‘nourishing his — 
spirit to life everlasting simply cannot dispense 
with what he finds in Christ. 

We need not then greatly fear for our own 
faith if we are sure that we covet the words of 
eternal life more.than the path to worldly ad- 
vantage. Still less need we tremble for the faith 
of others if we know that their tastes are spiritual, 
their leanings Godward. Parents are naturally 
anxious about their children’s faith, and fear it 
may be endangered by the advances of science 
or by the old props of faith being shaken. Such 
anxiety is in great measure misdirected’ Let 
parents see to it that their children grow up 
with a preference for purity, unselfishness, truth, 
unworldliness; let parents set before their chil- 
dren an example of real preference for things 
spiritual, and let them with God’s aid cultivate 
in their children an appetite for what is heay~ 
enly, a craving to live on terms with God and 
with conscience; and this appetite will infallibly 
lead them to Christ. Does Christ supply the 
wants of our spirits? Can He show us the way 
to eternal life? Have men found in Him all 
needed help to godly living? Have the most 
spiritual and ardent of men been precisely those 
who have most clearly seen their need of Him, - 
and who have found in Him everything to sat- 
isfy and feed their own spiritual ardour? Has 
He, that is to say, the words of eternal life? Is 
He the Person to whom every man must listen 
if he would find his way to God and a happy 
eternity? Then, depend upon it, men will believe 
in Christ in every generation, and none the less. 
firmly because their attention is called off from 
non-essential and external evidences to the sim- 
ple sufficiency of Christ. 

2. Peter was convinced*not only that Jesus 
had the words of eternal life, but that no one 
else had. “‘To whom shall we go?” Peter had 
not an exhaustive knowledge of all sources of 
human wisdom; but speaking from his own ex- 
perience he affirmed his conviction that it was 
useless to seek life eternal anywhere else than in 
Jesus. And it seems equally hopeless still to look 
to any other quarter for sufficient teaching, for 
words that are “ spirit and life.” Where but in 
Christ do we find a God we can accept as God? 
Where but in Him do we find that which can not — 
only encourage men in striving after virtue, but 
also reclaim the vicious? To put any one along- 
side of Christ as a revealer of God, as a pattern 
of virtue, as a Saviour of men, is ebsurd. There 
is that in Him which we recognise as not merely 
superior, but of another kind. So that those 
who reject Him, or set Him on a level with 
other teachers, have first of all to reject the chief 
part of what His contemporaries were struck 
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d it should be ahead that Christ claims 
exceptional homage from His people. The 
following” He requires is not a mere accept- 
ince of His teaching alongside of other teach- 
ng - an acceptance of His teaching apart 
imself, as if a man should listen to Him 
“home and try to practise what he has 
but He requires men to form a connection 
Himself as their King and Life, as that 

who can alone give them strength to obey 
n. To call Him “the Teacher,” as if this 
sre His sole or chief title, is to mislead. 

Phe alternative, then, as Peter saw, was Christ 
And every day it is becoming 
clearer that this is the alternative, that between 
Christianity and the blankest Atheism there is 
no middle place. Indeed we may say that be- 
_ tween Christianity, with its supernatural facts, 
‘and materialism, which admits of no supernat- 
ural at all, and of nothing spiritual and immortal, 
oe here is no logical standing-ground. A man’s 
_ choice lies between these two—either Christ with 
is claims in all their fulness, or a material uni- 
te: rse working out its life under the impulse of 
some inscrutable force. There are of course men 
who are neither Christians nor materialists; but 
e that is because they have not yet found their 
Wie intellectual resting-place. As soon as they obey 
reason, they will travel to one or other of these 

cr extremes, for between the two is no logical stand- 
“ __ ing-ground. If there is a God, then there seems 
nothing incredible, nothing even very surprising, 
te in Christianity. Christianity becomes merely the 
ic _ flower or fruit for which the world exists, the 
element i in the world’s history which gives mean- 
_ ing and glory to the whole of it: without Chris- 

___ tianity and all it involves the world lacks interest 
ui of the highest kind. If a man finds he cannot ad- 
mit the possibility of such an interference in the 
world’s monotonous way as the Incarnation im- 

plies, it is because there is in his mind an Athe- 
istic tendency, a tendency to make the laws of 

___ the world more than the Creator; to make the 
a world itself God, the highest thing. The Athe- 
__ ist’s position is thorough- -going and logical; and 
4 against the Atheist the man who professes to 





mpeseye } ina Personal God and yet denies miracle 
is helpless. And in point of fact Atheistic writ- 
ers are rapidly sweeping the field of all other 
antagonists, and the intermediate positions be- 
tween Christianity and Atheism are daily becom- 
_ ing more untenable. 

Any one, then, who is offended at the super- 
natural in ‘Christianity, and is disposed to turn 
away and walk no more with Christ, should view 
_ the alternative,and consider what it is with which 
he must throw in his lot. To retain what is 
_ called the Spirit of Christ, and reject all that is 
miraculous and above our present comprehen- 
_ sion, is to commit oneself to a path which nat- 
 urally leads to disbelief in God. We must choose 

_ between Christ as He stands in the Gospels, 
_ claiming to be Divine, rising from the dead and 

now alive; anda world in which there is no God 
_ manifest in the flesh or anywhere else, a world 
_ that has come into being no one knows how or 
whence, and that is running on no one knows 
whither, unguided by any intelligence outside of 
itself, wholly governed by laws which have 
grown out of some impersonal force of which 
_ nobody can give any good account. Difficult as 
it is to believe in Christ, it is surely still more 
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difficult to believe in the only alternative, a world 
wholly material, in which matter rules and spirit 
is a mere accident of no account. If there are 
inexplicable things in the gospel, there are also 
in us and around us facts wholly inexplicable on- 
the atheistic theory. If the Christian must be 
content to wait for the solution of many myste- 
ries, so certainly must the materialist be con- 
tent to leave unsolved many of the most impor- 
tant problems of human life. 

3. The third reason which Peter assigns for 
the unalterable loyalty of the Twelve is expressed 
in the words, “ We have believed and know that 
Thou art the Holy One of God.” By this he 
probably meant that he and the rest had come to 
be convinced that Jesus was the_Christ, the Mes- 
siah, the consecrated One, whom God had set 
apart to this office. The same expression was 
used by the demoniac in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum. But although the idea of consecration 
to an office rather than the idea of personal holi- 


“ness is prominent in the word, it may very well 


have been the personal holiness of their Master 
which bore in upon the minds of the disciples 
that He was indeed the Messiah. By His life 
with them from day to day He revealed God:-to 
them. They had seen Him in a great variety 
of circumstances. They had se.n His compas- 
sion for every form of sorrow and misery, and 
His regardlessness of self; they had marked His 
behaviour when offered a crown and when threat- 
ened with the cross; they had seen Him at table 
in gay company, and they had seen Him fasting 
and in houses of mourning, in danger, in vehe- 
ment discussion, in retirement; and in all cir- 
cumstances and scenes they had found Him holy, 
so holy that to turn from Him they felt would 
be to turn from God. 

The emphasis with which they affirm their con- 
viction is remarkable: ‘“‘ We have believed and 
we know.” ‘It is as if they felt, We may be 
doubtful of much and ignorant of much, but this 
at least we are sure of. We see men leaving 
our company who are fit to instruct and guide 
us in most matters, but they do not know our 
Lord as we do. What they have said has dis- 
turbed our minds and has caused us to revise our 
beliefs, but we return to our old position, ““ We 
have believed and we know.” It may be true 
that devils have been cast out by the prince of 
the devils; we do not know. But a stainless life 
is more miraculous and Divine than the casting 
out of devils; it is more unknown in the world, 
referable to no freak of nature, accomplished by 
no sleight of hand or jugglery, but due only to 
the presence of God. Here we have not the sign 
or evidence of the thing but the thing itself, God 
not using man as an external agent for oper- 
ating upon the material world, but God present 
in the man, living in his life, one with him. 

Upon our faith nothing is more influential than 
the holiness. of Christ. Nothing is more cer- 
tainly Divine. Nothing is more characteristic of 
God—not His power, not His wisdom, not even 
His eternal Being. He who in his own person 
and life represents to us the holiness of God is 
more certainly superhuman than he who repre- 
sents God’s power. A power to work miracles 
has often been delegated to men, but holiness 
cannot be SO delegated. It belongs to character, 
to the man’s self; it is a thing of nature, of will, 
and of habit; a king may give to his ambassador 
ample powers, he may fill his hands with creden- 
tials, and load him with gifts which shall be ac- 
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ceptable to the monarch to whom he is sent, 
but he cannot give him a tact he does not natu- 
rally possess, a courtesy he has not acquired by 
dealing with other princes, nor the influence of 
wise and magnanimous words, if these do not in- 
herently belong to the ambassador’s self. So 
the holiness of Christ was even more convincing 
than His power or His message. It was such 
a holiness as caused the disciples to feel that He 
was not a mere messenger. His holiness re- 
vealed Himself as well as Him that sent Him; 
and the self that was thus revealed they felt to 
be more than human. When, therefore, their 
faith was tried by seeing the multitudes abandon 
their Lord, they were thrown back on their 
surest ground of confidence in Him; and that 
surest ground was not the miracles which all 
had seen, but the consecrated and perfect life 
which was known to them. 

To ourselves, then, I say, by the circum- 
stances of our time this question comes, “ Will 
ye also go away?” Will you be like the rest, 
or will exceptional fidelity be found in you? Is 
your attachment to Christ so based on personal 
conviction, is it so truly the growth of your own 
experience, and so little a mere echo of popular 
opinion, that you’say in your heart, “‘ Though all 
men should forsake Thee, yet will I not’? It 
is difficult to resist the current of thought and 
opinion that prevails around us; difficult to dis- 
pute or even question the opinion of men who 
have been our teachers, and who have first 
awakened our mind to see the majesty of truth 
and the beauty of the universe; it is difficult to 
choose our own way, and thus tacitly condemn 
the choice and the way of men we know to be 
purer in life, and in every essential respect than 
ourselves. And yet, perhaps, it is well that we 
are thus compelled to make up our own mind, 
to examine the claims of Christ for ourselves, 
and so follow Him with the resolution that comes 
of personal conviction. It is this our Lord de- 
sires. He does not compel nor hasten our de- 
cision. He does not upbraid His followers for 
their serious misunderstandings of His person. 
He allows them to be familiar with Him even 
while labouring under many misconceptions, be- 
cause He knows that these misconceptions will 
most surely pass away in His society and by 
further acquaintance with Him. One thing He 
insists upon, one thing He asks from us—that 
we follow Him. We may only have a vague im- 
pression that He is quite different from all else 
we know; we may be doubtful, as yet, in what 
sense some of the highest titles are ascribed to 
Him; we may be quite mistaken about the sig- 
nificance of certain important parts of His life; 
we may disagree among ourselves regarding the 
nature of His kingdom and regarding the condi- 
tions of entrance into it; but, if we follow Him, 
if we join our fortunes to His, and wish nothing 
better than to be within the sound of His voice 
and to do His bidding; if we truly love Him, 
and find that He has taken a place in our life 
we cannot ever give to another; if we are con- 
scious that our future lies His way, and that we 
must in heart abide with Him, then all our slow- 
ness to understand is patiently dealt with, all 
our underrating of His real dignity is forgiven 
us, and we are led on in His company to perfect 
conformity, perfect union, and perfect knowl- 
edge. 

All that He desires, then, is, in the first place, 
not something we cannot give, not a belief in 
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certain truths about which doubt may reasona- 
bly be entertained, not an acknowledgment of 
facts that are as yet beyond our vision; but, that 
we follow Him, that we be in this world as He 
was in it. Shall we, then, let Him pursue His 
way alone, shall we do nothing to forward His 
purposes, shall we show no sympathy, address 
no word to Him, and pretend not to hear when 
He speaks to us? To drag ourselves along mur- 
muring, doubting, making difficulties, a mere 
dead weight on our Leader, this is not to follow 
as He desires to be followed. To take our own 
way in the main, and only appear here and there 
on the road He has taken: to be always trying 
to combine the pursuit of our own private ends. 
dead weight on our Leader, this is not to follow 
Had we seen these men asking leave of absence 
two or three times a month to go and look after 
the fishing, even though they promised to over- 
take their Master somewhere on the road, we 
should scarcely: have recognised them as His 
followers. Had we found them, on reaching a 
village at night, leaving Him, and preferring to 
spend their leisure with His enemies, we should 
have been inclined to ask an explanation of con- 
duct so inconsistent. Yet is not our own follow- 
ing very much of this kind? Is there not too 
little of the following that says, ‘‘ What is enough 
for the Lord is enough for me; His aims are 
enough for me”? Is there not too little of the 
following that springs from a frank and genuine 
dealing with the Lord from day to day, and from 
a conscientious desire to meet His will with us, 
and satisfy His idea of how we should follow 
Him? May we each have the peace and joy of 
the man who, when this question, ‘“‘ Will ye also 
go away?” comes to him, quickly and from the 
heart responds, “I will never forsake Thee.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
JESUS DISCUSSED IN JERUSALEM. 


JouN vii. 

Arter describing how matters were brought 
to a crisis in Galilee, and pointing out that, as 
the result of our Lord’s work there, only twelve 
men adhered to Him, and in even this final 
selection not all were to be trusted,—John passes 
on to describe the state of feeling towards Jesus. 
in Jerusalem, and how the storm of unbelief 
gathered until it broke in violence and outrage.* 
This seventh chapter is intended to put us in the 
right point of view by exhibiting the various. 
estimates that were formed of the work and per- 
son of Jesus, and the opinions which any one 
might hear uttered regarding Him at every table 
in Jerusalem. 

But the motive of His going to Jerusalem at 
all calls for remark. His brothers, who might 
have been expected to understand His charac- 
ter best, were very slow to believe in Him. They 
only felt He was different from themselves, and 
they were nettled by His peculiarity. But they 
felt that the credit of the family was involved, 
and also that if His claims should turn out to 
be true, their position as brothers of the Mes- 


* It will be observed that the remaining part of the 
Gospel goes into very small compass as regards time. 
Chapters vii.-x. 21 are occupied with what was said and 
done at the Feast of Tabernacles, chapters xii-xx. with 
the last Passover. 
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-siah would be flattering. Accordingly they be- 


tray considerable anxiety to have His claims pro- 


nounced upon; and seeing that His work in Gal- 
 ilee had come to so little, they do their utmost 
_to provoke Him to appeal at once to the central 
authority at Jerusalem. They did not as yet be- 
lieve in Him, they could not entertain the idea 
that the boy they had knocked about and made 
to run their messages could be the long-expected 
King; and yet there was such trustworthy re- 
port of the extraordinary things He had done, 
that they felt there was something puzzling about 
Him, and for the sake of putting an end to their 
suspense they do what they can to get Him to 
go again to Jerusalem. The lever they use to 
move Him isa taunt: “Jf these works of yours 
are genuine miracles, don’t hang about villages 
and little country towns, but go and show your- 
self in the capital. No one who is really confi- 
dent that he has a claim on public attention 
wanders about in solitary places, but repairs to 
the most crowded haunts of men. Go up now 
to the feast, and your disciples will gather round 
as and your claims will be settled once for 
all. 
- . To this Jesus replies that the hour for such a 
proclamation of Himself has not yet come. That 
hour is to come. At the following Passover He 
entered Jerusalem in the manner desired by His 
brethren, and the result, as He foresaw, was His 
death. As yet such a demonstration was prema- 
ture. The brothers of Jesus did not apprehend 
the virulence of hatred which Jesus aroused, and 
did not perceive how surely His death would re- 
sult from His going up to the feast as the ac- 
knowledged King of the Galileans. He Himself 
sees all this plainly, and therefore declines: the 
plan of operation proposed by His brothers; and 
instead of going up with them as the proclaimed 
Messiah, He goes up quietly by Himself a few 
days after. To go up as His brothers’ nominee, 
or to go up in the way they proposed, was coun- 
ter to the whole plan of His life. Their ideas 
and proposals were made from a point of view 
wholly different from His. Very often we can 
do at our own instance, in our own way and in 
our own time, what it would be a vast mistake 
to do at the instigation of people who look at 
the matter differently from ourselves, and have 
quite another purpose to serve. Jesus could 
safely do without display what He could not 
do ostentatiously; and He could do as His 
Father’s servant what He could not do at the 
whim of His brothers. 

The feast to which He thus quietly went up 
was the Feast of Tabernacles. The feast was a 
kind of national harvest home; and consequently 
in appointing it God commanded that it should 
be held “in the end of the year, when thou hast 
gathered in thy labours out of the field;” that 
is to say, in the end of the natural year, or in 
early autumn, when the farm operations finished 
one rotation and began a new series. It was a 
feast, therefore, full of rejoicing.* Every Israel- 
ite appeared in holiday attire, bearing in his 
hands a palm-branch, or wearing some signifi- 
cant emblem of earth’s fruitfulness. . At night the 
city was brilliantly illuminated, especially round 
the Temple, in which great lamps, used only on 
these occasions, were lit, and which possibly oc- 
casioned our Lord’s remark at this time, as re- 


* A mixture of religious thanksgiving and unrestrained 
social hilarity, analogous to the English celebration of 
Christmas. 
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ported in the following chapter, “I am the Light 
of the world.” There can be little doubt that 
when, on the last day of the feast, He stood and 
cried, “If any man thirst, let him come unto 
Me and drink,” the form of His invitation was 
moulded by one of the customs of the feast. For 
one of the most striking features of the feast was 
the drawing of water in a golden vessel from the 
pool of Siloam, and carrying it in procession to 
the Temple, where it was poured out with such 
a burst of triumph from the trumpets of the Le- 
vites, aided by the Hallelujahs of the people, that 
it became a common Jewish saying, ‘““ He who 
has not seengthe rejoicing at the pouring out of 
water from the pool of Siloam has never seen re- 
joicing in His life.” This pouring out ot the 
water before God seemed to be an acknowledg- 
ment of His goodness in watering the corn-lands. 
and pastures, and also a commemoration of the 
miraculous supply of water in the desert; 
while to some of the more enlightened it bore 
also a spiritual significance, and recalled the 
words of Isaiah, “ With joy shall ye draw water 
out of the wells of salvation.” 

But this feast was not solely a celebration of 
the ingathering, or a thanksgiving for the har-~ 
vest. The name of it reminds us that another 
feature was quite as prominent. In its original 
institution God commanded, “ Ye shall dwell in 
booths or tabernacles seven days, all that are Is- 
raelites born shall dwell in booths,” the reason 
being added, “that your generations may know 
that I made the children of Israel to dwell in 
booths when I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt.” The particular significance of the Isra- 
elites dwelling in booths seems to be that it 
marked their deliverance from a life of bondage 
to a life of freedom; it reminded them how they 
had once no settled habitation, but yet found a 
booth in the desert preferable to the well-pro- 
vided residences of Egypt. And every Feast of 
Tabernacles seemed intended to recall these 
thoughts. In the midst of their harvest, at the © 
end of the year, when they were once more lay- 
ing up,store for winter, and when every one was 
reckoning whether it would be an abundant and 
profitable year for him or no, they were told to 
live for a week in booths, that they might think 
of that period in their fathers’ experience when 
God was their all, when they had no provision 
for the morrow, and which was yet the most tri- 
umphant period of their history. All wealth, all 
distinctions of rank, all separation between rich 
and poor, were for a while forgotten, as each 
man dwelt in his little green hut as well 
sheltered as his neighbour. And to every 
one was suggested the thought, that let 
the coming winter be well provided or ill 
provided, let it be bleak to some and 
bright to others, at bottom the provision 
of this world is to all alike but as a green bough 
between them and destitution; but that all alike, 
reduce them if you will to a booth which has 
neither store nor couch in it, have still the Most 
High God for their deliverer, and provider, and 
habitation.* 

Even before Jesus appeared at this feast He 
was the subject of much talk and exchange of 
opinions. 

t. The first characteristic of the popular mind, 
as exhibited here by John, is its subservience to 
authority. Those who had a favourable opinion 
of-Jesus uttered it with reserve and caution, “ for 

* Psalm xc. 1. 
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fear of the Jews ”—that is, of the Jerusalem Jews, 
who were known to be adverse to His claims, 
And the authorities, knowing the subservience 
of the people, considered it a sufficient reply to 
the favourable reports brought them by their 
own ofhcers, to say, ‘“‘ Have any of the rulers or 
of the Pharisees believed on Him?” This seems 
a very childish mode of settling a great question, 
and we are ready to charge the Jews with a sin- 
gular lack of independence; but we reflect that 
among ourselves great questions are settled very 
much by authority still. In politics we take our 
cue from one or two newspapers, conducted by 
men who show themselves quite fallible; and in 
matters of even deeper moment, how many of 
us can say we have thought out a creed for 
ourselves, and he~e not accepted our ideas from 
recognised teachers? And whether these teach- 
ers be the accredited representatives of tradi- 
tional theology, or have secured an audience by 
their departure from ordinary views, we have in 
our own conscience a surer guide to the truth 
about Christ. For much that we may build upon 
the foundation we must be indebted to others; 
but for that which is radical, for the determina- 
tion of the relation we ourselves are to hold to 
Christ, we must follow not authority, but our 
own conscience. 

Our equanimity need not, then, be greatly dis- 
turbed by the fact that so many of the rulers 
of public opinion do not believe in Christ. We 
need not tremble for Christianity when we see 
how widely extended is the opinion that miracles 
are the fancy of a credulous age. We need not 
be over-anxious or altogether downcast when we 
hear philosophers sublimely talk as if they had 
seen all round Christ, and taken His measure, and 
rendered satisfactory account of the pious delu- 
sions He Himself was subject to, and the ground- 
less hallucinations which misled His followers 
into unheard-of virtue, and made them good 
men by mistake. Consider the opinions of men 
“of insight and of power, but do not be overawed 
by them, for you have in yourself a surer guide 
to truth. Look at Christ with your own eyes, 
frankly open your own soul before Him, and 
trust the impression He makes upon you. 

2. Again, John notices the perplexity of the 
people. They saw that, much as the authorities 
desired to put Him out of the way, they shrank 
from decisive measures. And from this they 
naturally gathered that the rulers had some idea 
that this was the Christ. Then besides, they saw 
the miracles Jesus aid, and asked whether. the 
‘Christ would do more miracles. They saw, too, 
that He was ‘a good Man,” and on the whole, 
therefore, they were disposed to look favourably 
on His claims; but then there always recurred 
the thought, “We know this Man whence He 
is; but when Christ cometh, no man knoweth 
whence he is.” They thought they could ac- 
count for Christ and trace Him to His origin; 
and therefore they could not believe He was from 
God. This is the common difhculty. Men find 
it difficult to believe that One who was really 
born on earth and did not suddenly appear, no- 
body knew whence, can in any peculiar sense be 
from God. They dwell upon the truly human 
nature of Christ, and conceive that this precludes 
the possibility of His being from God in any 
sense in which we are not from God. 

To this perplexity Jesus addresses Himself in 
the words (ver. 28), “Me you do in a‘ sense 
know, and also whence I come, but that does not 
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give you the full knowledge you need, for 
not of Myself I am come; your knowledge 
Me cannot solve your perplexity, because 
not sent by Myself; He that sent Me is the real * — 
one, and Him you do not know. I know Him ~ 
because I am from Him, and He hath sent Me.” 
That is to say: Your knowledge of Me is insufi- 7 
cient, because you do not, through Me, recog- 
nise God. Your knowledge of Me is insufficient 
so long as you construe Me into a mere earthly 
product. To know Me, as you know Me, is not ~ 
enough; for not in Myself can you find the — 
originating cause of what I am and what I do. 

You must go behind my earthly origin, and the 
human appearance which you know, if you are 

to account for My presence among you, and for 

My conduct and teaching. It matters little what 

you know of Me, if through’ Me you are not 
brought to the knowledge of God. He is the 

real One, He is the Supreme Truth; and Him, - 
alas! you do not know while you profess to 
know Me. _ 

3. John notes the insufficient tests used both 
by the people and by the authorities for ascer- 
taining whether Jesus was or was not their prom- 
ised King. The tests they used were such as 
these, ‘‘ Will Christ do more miracles?” ‘“ Will 
He come from the same part of the country?” 
and so forth. Among ourselves it has become 
customary to speak as if it were impossible to _ 
find or apply any sufficient test to the claims of — 
Christ; impossible to ascertain whether He is, in 
a peculiar sense, Divine, and whether we can 
absolutely trust all He said, and accept the views : 
of God He cherished and proclaimed. Certainly | 
Christ Himself does not countenance this mode 
of speaking. In all His conversations with the 
unbelieving Jews He condemned them for their 
unbelief, ascribed it to moral defects, and per- 
sistently maintained that it was within the reach 
of any man to ascertain whether He was true 
.or a pretender. There is a class of expressions 
which occur in this Gospel which clearly show 
what Jesus Himself considered to be the root 
of unbelief. To Pilate He says, “ Every one 
that is of the truth heareth My voice.” To the” 
Jews He says, “ He that is of God, heareth God’s 
words; ye therefore hear them not, because ye 
are not of God.” And again in this seventh’ 
chapter, “If any man is desirous to do the will 
of God, he will know of My doctrine whether it 
be of God, or whether I speak of Myself.” All 
these statements convey the impression that 
Christ’s person and teaching will uniformly be 
acceptable to those who love the truth, and who 
are anxious to.do the will of God. 

Faith in Christ is thus represented as an act 
rather of the spiritual nature than of the intel- 
lect, and as the result of sympathy with the truth 
rather than of critical examination of evidence. 
A painter or art-critic familiar with the produc~ 
tions of great artists feels himself insulted if you 
offer him evidence to convince him of the gen- 
uineness of a work of art over and above the - 
evidence which it carries in itself, and which to 
him is the most convincing of all. If one of 
the lost books of Tacitus were recovered, 
scholars would not judge it by any account that 
might be given of its preservation and discovery, 
but would say, Let us see it and read it, and 
we will very soon tell you whether it is genuine 
or not. When the man you have seen every day 
for years, and whose character you have looked 
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under the strongest lights, is accused of 
ynesty, and damaging evidence is brought 
nst him, does it seriously disturb your con- 
dence in him? Not at all. No evidence can 
yuntervail the knowledge gained by intercourse. 
- You know the man, directly, and you believe in 
him without regard to what others persons ad- 
vance in his favour or against him. Christ ex- 
ects acceptance on similar grounds. Look at 
im, listen to Him, pass with Him from day 
day of His life, and say whether it is possible 
that He can be a deceiver, or that He can be 
deceived. He Himself is confident that those 
who seek the truth, and are accustomed to ac- 
knowledge and follow the truth always, will fol- 
low Him. He is confident that they will find 
Pi that He so fits in with what they have already 
learnt, that naturally and instinctively they will 
accept Him. 

____ It is at the point in which all men are interested 
that Christ appeals to us—at the point of life or 


tha 


_ conduct; and He says that whoever truly desires 
___ to do God’s will, will find that His teaching leads 
him right. And if men would only acknowledge 
Christ in this respect, and begin, as conscience 
_ bids them, by accepting His life as exhibiting 
the highest rule of conduct, they would sooner 
or later acknowledge Him in all. A man may 
not at once see all that is involved in the fact 
that Christ exhibits, as no one else exhibits, the 
will of God; but if He will but acknowledge Him 
as the Teacher-of God’s will, not coming to Him 

_ witha spirit of suspicion, but of earnest desire to 

do God’s will, that man will become a convinced 
follower of Christ. There are, of course, persons 
of a sound moral disposition who get entangled 
intellectually in perplexing difficulties about the 
person of Christ and His relation to God; but if 

such persons are humble—and humility is a vir. 
tue of decisive consequence—they will, by virtue 
of their experience in moral questions, and by 

_ their practical knowledge of the value of har- 
mony with God, prize the teaching of Christ, and 
tecognise its superiority, and submit themselves 
to its influence. 

It was on, the last day of the feast that our 
Lord made the most explicit revelation of Him- 
self to the people. For seven days the people 

dwelt in their booths; on the eighth day they 
«celebrated their entrance into the promised land, 
_ forsook their booths, and, as it is said in the end 
. of the chapter, “‘ went every man to his own 
house.’ But on this great day of the feast no 
water was drawn from the pool of Siloam. On 
each of the preceding days the golden pitcher 
was in request, and the procession that followed 
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the priest who carried it praised God who had 
brought water out of the rock in the desert; but 

on the eighth day commemorating their entrance 
into “a land of springs of water,” this rite of 


drawing the water ceased. 
- But the true worshippers among these Israel- 
ites had been seeing a spiritual meaning in the 
water, and had been conscious of an uneasy feel- 
ing of thirst still in the midst of these Temple 
_ services—an uneasy questioning whether even 
yet Israel had passed the thirsty desert, and had 
received the full gift God had meant to give. 
There were thinking men and thirsty souls then 
as there are now; and to these, who stood per- 
haps a little aside, and looked half in compas- 
. sion, half in envy, at the merry-making of the 
rest, it seemed a significant fact that, in the Tem- 
ple itself, with all its grandeur and skilful ap- 
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pliances, there was yet no living fountain to 
quench the thirst of men—a significant fact that 
to find water the priest had to go outside the 
gorgeous Temple to the modest “ waters of Si- 
loah that go softly.” All through the feast these 
men wondered morning by morning when the 
words of Joel were to come true, when it should 
come to pass that “a fountain should come forth 
of the house of the Lord,” or when that great 
and deep river should begin to flow which Eze-~ 
kiel saw in vision issuing from the threshold of 
the Lord’s house, and waxing deeper and wider 
as it flowed. And now once more the last day 
of the feast had come, the water was no longer 
drawn, and yet no fountain had burst up inathe 
Temple itself, their souls were yet perplexed, un- 
satisfied, craving, athirst, when suddenly, as if in 
answer to their half-formed thoughts and long- 
ings, a clear, assured, authoritative voice passed 
through their ear to their inmost soul: “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto Me and drink. 
He that believeth on Me, out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water.” 

In these words Christ proclaims that He is the 
great Temple-fountain; or rather, that He is the 
true Temple, and that the Holy Ghost proceed- 
ing from Him, and dwelling in men, is the life~ 
giving fountain.* All-the cravings after a settled 
and eternal state, all the longings for purity and 
fellowship with the Highest, which the Temple 
services rather quickened than satisfied, Christ 
says He will satisfy. The Temple service had 
been to them as a screen on which the shadows 
of things spiritual were thrown; but they longed 
to see the realities face to face, to haye God 
revealed, to know the very truth of things, and 
set foot on eternal verity. This thirst is felt by 
all men whose whole nature is alive, whose ex- 
perience has shaken them out of easy content- 
ment with material prosperity; they thirst for a 
life which does not so upbraid and mock them 
as their own life does; they thirst to be able to 
live, so that the one-half of their life shall not 
be condemned by the other half; they thirst to be 
once for all in the ‘‘ampler ether” of happy and 
energetic existence, not looking through the bars 
and fumbling at the lock. This thirst and all 
legitimate cravings we feel Christ boldly and ex- 
plicitly promises to satisfy; nay more, all illegiti- 
mate cravings, all foolish discontent, all vicious 
dissatisfaction with life, all morbid thirst that is 
rapidly becoming chronic disease in us, all weak 
and false views of life, He will rid us of, and 
give us entrance into the life that God lives and 
imparts—into pure, healthy, hopeful. life. 

Christ stands and cries still in the midst of a 
thirsting world: ‘“‘ Whosoever will let him take 
of the water of life freely.” Has His voice be- 
come so familiar that it has lost all significance? 
For all who can hear and believe, His truth 
remains. There is life—abundant life for us. 
Drink of any other fountain, and you only in- 
tensify thirst, and make life more difficult, spend- 
ing energy without renewing it. Live in Christ 
and you live in God. You have found the cen- 
tre, the heart, the eternal life. As Christ stood 
and cried to the people He was conscious of 
power to impart to them a freshly welling spring 
of life—a life that would overflow for the 
strengthening and gladdening of others besides 
themselves. He has the same consciousness to- 
day; the deep, living benefits He conters are as 
open to all ages as the sunshine and the air; there 

* On verse 39 see p. 129 Of this volume. 
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is no necessity binding any one soul to feel that 
life is a failure, an empty, disappointing husk, 
serving no good purpose, bringing daily fresh 
misery and deeper hopelessness, a thing perhaps 
manfully to fight our way through but certainly 
~ not to rejoice in. If any one has such views of 
life it is because he has not honestly, believingly, 
and humbly responded to Christ’s word and 
come to Him. : 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY. 


Ca 


JOHN vii. 53-vili. 11. 


TuIs paragraph, from chap. vii. 53-viii. 11 in- 
clusive, is omitted from modern editions of the 
Greek text on the authority of the best manu. 
scripts. Internal evidence is also decidedly 
against its admission. The incident may very 
well have happened, and it bears every appear- 
ance of being accurately reported. We are glad 
to have so characteristic an exposure of the ma- 
lignity of the Jews, and a view of our Lord 
which, although from a novel standpoint, is yet 
quite consistent with other representations of His 
manner and spirit. But here it is out of place. 
No piece of literary work is so compact and 
homogeneous as this Gospel. And an incident 
such as this, which would be quite in keeping 
with the matter of the synoptical Gospels, is felt 
rather to interrupt than to forward the purpose 
of John to record the most characteristic and 
important self-manifestations of Christ. 

But as the paragraph is here, and has been here 
from very early times, and as it is good Gospel 
material, it may be well briefly to indicate its 
significance. 

1. First, it reveals the unscrupulous malignity 
of the leading citizens, the educated and religious 
men, “the Scribes and Pharisees.” They 
brought to Jesus the guilty woman, “ tempting 
Him” (ver. 6); not because they were deeply 
grieved or even shocked at her conduct; nay, 
so little were they impressed with that aspect of 
the case, that, with a cold-blooded indelicacy 
which is well-nigh incredible, they actually used 
her guilt to further their own designs .against 
Jesus. They conceived that by presenting her 
before Him for judgment, He would be trans- 
fixed on one or other horn of the following 
dilemma: If He said, Let the woman die, in ac- 
cordance with the law of Moses, they would have 
a fair ground on which they could frame a dan- 
gerous accusation against Him, and would in- 
form Pilate that this new King was actually ad- 
judging life and death. If, on the other hand, 
He bid them let the woman go, then He could 
be branded before the people as traversing the 
law of Moses. 

Underhand scheming of this kind is of course 
always to be condemned. Setting traps and dig- 
ging pitfalls are illegitimate methods even of 
slaughtering wild animals, and the sportsman 
disdains them. But he who introduces such 
methods into human affairs, and makes his busi- 
ness one concatenated plot, does not deserve to 
be a member of society at all, but should be ban- 
ished to the unreclaimed wilderness. These men 
posed as sticklers for the Law, as the immovably 
orthodox, and yet had not the common indig- 
nation at crime which would have saved them 
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from making a handle of this woman’s guilt. No 
wonder that their unconscious and brazen de-— 
pravity should have filled Jesus with wonder and 
embarrassment, so that for a space He could not 
utter a word, but could only fix His eyes on the — 
ground. : it 

Making all allowance for the freedom of Ori- 
ental manners from some modern refinements, 
one cannot but feel some surprise that such a 
scene should be possible on the streets of Jeru- 
salem. It revals a hardened and insensible con- 
dition of public opinion which one is scarcely 
prepared for. And yet it may well be questioned 
whether it was a more ominous state of public 
sentiment than that in the midst of which we are 
living, when scenes, in character, if not in appear- 
ance similar to this, are constantly reproduced 
by our novelists and play-writers, who harp upon 
this one vile string, professing, like these Phari- 
sees, that they drag such things before the public 
gaze for the sake of exposing vice and making 
it hateful, but really because they know that there 
is a large constituency to whom they can best 
appeal by what is sensational, and prurient, and 
immoral, though to the masculine and healthy 
mind disgusting. Many of our modern writers. 
might take a hint from our German forefathers, 
who, in their barbarian days, held that some 
vices were to be punished in public, but others 
buried quickly in oblivion, and who, therefore, 
punished crime of this sort by binding it in a 
wicker crate, and sinking it in a pit of mud 
out of sight for ever. We certainly cannot 
congratulate ourselves on our advancement 
in moral perception so long as we pardon, 
to persons of genius and rank, what would 
be loathed in persons of no brilliant parts 
and in our’ own circles. When such things 
are thrust upon us, either in literature or 
elsewhere, we have always the resource of our 
Lord; we can turn away, as though we heard not; 
we can refuse to inquire further into such mat- 
ters, and turn away our eyes from them. 

Few positions could be more painful to a pure- 
minded man than that in which our Lord was 
placed. What hope could there be for a world 
where the religious and righteous had become 
even more detestable than the coarse sin they 
proposed to punish? No wonder our Lord was 
silent, silent in sheer disturbance of mind and 
sympathetic shame. He stooped down and 
wrote on the ground, as one who does not wish 
to answer a question will begin drawing lines on 
the ground with his foot or his stick. His si- 
lence was a broad hint to the accusers; but they 
take it for mere embarrassment, and all the more 
eagerly press their question. They think Him at 
a loss when they see Him with hanging head 
tracing figures on the ground; they fancy their 
plot is successful, and, flushed with expected vic- 
tory, they close in and lay their hands on his 
shoulder as He stoops, and demand an answer. 
And so He lifts Himself up, and they have their 
answer: “ He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her.” They fall into 
the pit they have digged. 

This answer was not a mere clever retort, such 
as a self-possessed antagonist can always com- 
mand. It was not a mere dexterous evasion. 
What these scribes would say of it to one an~ 
other afterwards, or with what nervous anxiety 
they would altogether avoid the subject, we can 
scarcely conjecture; but probably none of them 
would affect to say, as has since been said, that 
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_ cusation against another should himself be open 
to no accusation Jesus subverted the whole ad- 


fender? 


it was a confounding of things that differ, that by 
demanding that every one who brought an ac- 


ministration of law. For what criminal could 
fear condemnation, if his doom were to be sus- 
pended until a judge whose heart is as pure as his 
ermine be found who may pronounce it? Might 


not these scribes have replied that they were 


‘quite aware that they themselves were guilty men, 


but no law could lay hold of any outward actions 


of theirs, and that they were there not to talk of 
their relation to God or of purity of heart, but 
to vindicate the outward purity of the morals 
of their city by bringing to judgment this of- 
They did not thus bandy words with 
our Lord, and they could not; because they knew 
that it was not He who was trying to confound 
private morality and the administration of law, 
but themselves. They had brought this woman 
to Jesus as if He were a magistrate, though often 
enough He had declined to interfere with civil 
affairs and with the ordinary administration of 
justice. And in His answer He still shows the 
same spirit of non-interference. He does not 
pronounce upon the woman’s guilt at all. Had 
they taken her before their ordinary courts He 
would have raised no word in her favour; did 
her husband after this prosecute her he can have 
feared no interference on the part of Jesus. His 
answer is the answer not of one pronouncing 
from a judgment-seat, nor of a legal counsel, but 
of a moral and spiritual teacher. And in this 
«capacity He had a perfect right to say what He 
did. We have no right to say to an official who 
in condemning culprits or in prosecuting them 


is simply discharging a public duty, ‘‘ See that 


your own hands be clean, and your own heart 
pure, before you condemn another,” but we have 
a perfect right to silence a private individual 
who is officiously and not officially exposing an- 
other’s guilt, by bidding him remember that he 
has a beam in his own eye which he must first 
be rid of, a stain on his own hands he must first 
wash out. The public,prosecutor or judge is a 
mere mouthpiece and representative among us of 
absolute justice; in him we see not his own pri- 
vate character at all, but the purity and rectitude 
of law and order. But these scribes were acting 
as private individuals, and came to Jesus profess- 
ing that they were so shocked with this woman’s 
sin that they wished the long-disused punish- 
ment of stoning to be revived. And therefore 
Jesus had not only a perfect right, as any other 
man would have had, to say to them, “ Thou 
that sayest a man should not commit adultery, 
dost thou commit adultery?” but also, as the 
searcher of hearts, as He who knew what is in 
man, He could risk the woman’s life on the 
chance of there being a single man of them who 
was really as shocked as he pretended to be, who 
was prepared to say he had in his own soul no 
taint of the sin he was loudly professsing his 
abhorrence of, who was prepared to say, “ Death 
is due to this sin,” and then to accept such pro- 
portionate punishment as would fall to his own 
share. 

Having given His answer His eye again falls, 
His former stooping attitude is resumed. He 
does not mean to awe them by a defiant look; 
He lets their own conscience do the work. But 
that their conscience should have produced such 
a result deserves our attention. The woman, 
when she heard His answer, may for a moment 
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have trembled and shrunk together, expecting 
the crashing blow of the first stone. Could she 
expect that these Pharisees, some of them at 
least good men, were all involved somehow in 
her sin, tainted in heart with the pollution. that 
had wrought such destruction in herself, or sup- 
posing they were so tainted, did they know it; 
or supposing they knew it, would they not be 
ashamed to own it in the face of the surrounding 
crowd; would they not sacrifice her life rather 
than their own character? But every man waited 
for some other to lift the first stone; every man 
thought that some one of their number would 
be pure enough and bold enough, if not to throw 
the first stone, at least to assert that he fulfilled 
the condition of doing so that Jesus had laid 
down. None was willing to put himself forward 
to be searched by the eyes of the crowd, and to 
be exposed to the still more trying judgment 
of Jesus and to risk the possibility of His, in 
some more definite way, revealing his past life. 
And ‘so they edged their way out through the 
crowd from before Him, each desiring to have 
no more to do with the business; the oldest not 
so old as to forget his sin, the youngest not 
daring to say he was not already corrupt. 

This reveals two things, the amount of unas- 
certained guilt every man carries with him, guilt 
that he is not distinctly conscious of, but that 
a little shake awakens, and that weakens him 
all through his life in ways that he may be un- 
able to trace. 

Further, this encounter of Jesus with the lead- 
ing men gives significance to His subsequent 
challenge: ‘Which of you convinceth Me of 
sin?’”’ He had shown them how easy it was to 
convict the guilty; but the very ease and bold- 
ness with which He had touched their conscience 
convinced them His own was pure. In a society 
honeycombed with vice He stood perfect, un- 
touched by evil. 

This searching purity, this stainless mirror, the 
woman felt it more difficult to face than the 
accusing scribes. Alone with Him who had so 
easily unmasked their wickedness, she feels that 
now she has to do with something much more 
awful than the accusations of men—the actual 
irrevocable sin. There was no voice now accus- 
ing her, no hand laid in arrest upon her. Why 
does she not go? Because, now that others are 
silent, her own conscience speaks; now that her 
accusers are silenced, she must listen to Him 
whose purity has saved her. The presence 
among us of a true and perfect human holiness 
in the person of Christ, that is the true touch~ 
stone of character; and he who does not feel that 
this is what actually judges all his own ways and 
actions, has but a dim apprehension of what hu- 
man life is—of its dignity, its responsibilities, its 
risks, its reality. Our sin, no doubt, hems us 
round with a thousand disabilities, and fears, and 
anxieties in this world, often dreadful to bear as 
the shame of this woman; there gradually gathers 
round us a brood of mischiefs we have given 
birth to by overstepping God's law, a brood that 
throngs our steps, and makes a peaceful and 
happy life impossible. Other men come to rec~ 
ognise some of our infirmities, and we feel the 
depressing influence of their unfavourable judg~ 
ment, and in the secrecy of our own self-reflec- 
tion we think meanly of ourselves; but this, over- 
whelming as it sometimes becomes, is not’the 
worst of sin. Were all these evil consequences 
abated or removed, were we as free from accus- 
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ing voices, either from the reflected judgment of 
the world or from our own memory, as that 
woman when she stood alone in the midst, yet 
there would then only the more clearly emerge 
into view the essential and inseparable evil of 
sin, the actual breach between us and holiness. 
The accusation and misery which sin brings gen- 
erally either make us feel that we are expiating 
sin by what we suffer, or put us into a self-de- 
-fensive attitude. It is when Jesus lifts His true 
eye to meet ours that the heart sinks humbled, 
and recognises that apart from all punishment 
and in itself sin is sin, an injury to God’s love, 
a grievous wrong to our own humanity. In the 
attitude of Christ towards sin and the sinner 
there is an exposure of the real nature of sin 
which makes an ineffaceable impression. 


But what will Jesus do with this woman thus. 


left on His hands? Will He not visit her with 
punishment, and so assert His superiority to the 
accusers who had slunk away? He shows His 
superiority in a much more real fashion. He 
sees that now the woman is self-condemned, lies 
under that condemnation in which alone there 
is. hope, and which alone leads to good. She 
could not misunderstand the significance of her 
acquittal. Her surprise must only have deep- 
ened her gratitude. He who had stood her 
friend and brought her through so critical a 
passage in her history could scarcely be for- 
gotten. And yet, considering the net she had 
thrown around herself, could our Lord say “ Sin 
no more” with any hope? He knew what she 
was going back to—a blighted home-life, a life 
full now of perplexity, of regret, of suspicion, 
probably of ill-usage, of contempt, of everything 
that makes men and woman bitter and drives 
them on to sin. Yet He implies that the legiti- 
mate result of forgiveness is renunciation of sin. 
Others might expect her to sin; He expected her 
to abandon sin. If the love shown us in for- 
giveness is no barrier to sin, it is because we 
have not been in earnest as yet about our sin, 
and forgiveness is but a name. Do we need an 
external scene such as that before us as the set- 
ting which may enable us to believe that we are 
sinners, and that there is forgiveness for us? The 
entrance to life is through forgiveness. Possibly 
we have sought forgiveness; but if there follows 
us no serious estimate of sin, no fruitful remem- 
brance of the holiness of Him who forgave us, 
i2en our severance from sin will last only until 
\ve meet the first substantial temptation. 

We do not know what became of this woman, 
but she had an-opportunity of regarding Jesus 
with reverence and affection, and thus of bring- 
ing a saving influence into her life. This scene, 
in which He was the chief figure, must always 
have remained the most vivid picture in her mem- 
ory; and the more she thought of it the more 
clearly must she have seen how different He was 
from all besides. And unless in our hearts 
Christ finds a place, there is no other sufficient 
purifying influence. We may be convinced He 
is all He claims to be, we may believe He is 
sent to save, and that He can save; but all this 
belief may be without any cleansing effect upon 
us. What is wanted is an attachment, a real love 
that will prompt us always to regard His will, 
and to make our life a part of His. It is our 
likings that have led us astray, and it is by new 
likings implanted within us that we can be re-~ 
stored. So long as our knowledge of Christ is 
in our head only, it may profit us a little, but it 
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will ‘not fiiice new creatures of us. 
plish that, He must command our 
must control and move what is most 
within us; there must arise in us a real a 
enthusiasm for Him. 

Perhaps, however, the chief lesson tate 
this incident is that the best way to reform so~ 
ciety is to reform ourselves. There is of course 

a great deal done in our own day to reclaim 
vicious: to succour the poor, and so on; a 
nothing i is to be said against these efforts ‘whe 
they are the outcome of a humble and sympathi 
ing charity. But they are very often ade 
with a spirit of condemnation and a sense of 
superiority, which on closer inspection is ras Hod 
to be unjust. These scribes and Pharisees, wee 
they dragged this woman before Jesus, felt 
themselves on quite another platform than that 12 
which she occupied; but a word from Christ con- co 
vinced them how’ hollow this self-righteous 
spirit was. He made them feel that they too 
were sinners even as she, and none of them was 
sufficiently hardened to lift a,stone against her. 
This is creditable to the PWarisees. There are 
many among us who would very quickly have 
lifted the stone. Even while striving to reclaim 
the drunkard, for example, they arraign him with 
an implacable ferocity that shows they are quite 
unconscious of being sharers in his sin. If you ~ 
challenged them, they would clear themselves by . 
vehemently protesting that they had not touched 
strong drink for years; but do they not consider — 
that the almost universal intemperance of the 
lowest class in society has a far deeper root than 
individual appetite; that it is rooted in the whole 
miserable condition of that class, and cannot be 
cured till the luxuries of the rich are by some 
means sacrificed for the bitter need of the poor, 
and the rational enjoyments which save the well- 
to-do from coarse and open vice are put within 
reach of the whole population? Poverty, and 
the necessity it entails of being content with a 
wage which barely keeps in life, are not the sole « 
roots of vice, but they are roots; and“so long $ 
as we ourselves, in common with the society in 
which we live, are involved in the guilt of up- © 
holding a social condition which tempts to every 
kind of iniquity, we dare not cast the first stone ~ 
at the drunkard, the thief, or even their more 
sunken associates. No one man, and no one. 
class, is more guilty than another in this great 
blot on our Christianity. Society is guilty; but 
as members who happen by the accident of our 
birth to have enjoyed advantages saving us from 
much temptation which we know we could not 
have stood, we must learn at least to consider 
those who in a very real sense are sacrificed for 
us. Among certain savage tribes, when a chief’s 
house is built, slaughtered slaves are laid in pits 
‘as its foundation; the structure. of our vaunted 
civilisation has a very similar basement. 

Still it is one of the most hopeful features of 
present-day Christianity that men are becoming 
sensible that they are not mere individuals, but 
are members of a society; and that they must 
bear the shame of the existing condition of 
things in society. Intelligent Christian men now 
feel that the saving of their own souls is not 
enough, and that they cannot with complacency 
rest satisfied with their own happy condition and 
prospects if the society to which they belong is 
in a state of degradation and misery, It is by 
thes growth of this sympathetic shame that 
reformation on a g~eat scale will be brought 
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it. «It is by men learning to see in all misery 
id vice their own share of gilt that society will 
gradually be leavened. To those who cannot 
~ewn their connection with their fellow-men in 
any such sense, to those who are quite satisfied 
if they themselves are comfortable, I do not know 
_ what can be said. They break themselves off 
_. from the social body, and accept the fate of the 
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gee CHAPTER XVIII. 
_ CHRIST, THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


f JOHN viii. 12-19. 
At the Feast of Tabernacles Jesus, who knew 
.» that He was sent to confer upon men the reali- 
ties which had been symbolised and promised in 
all, religious rites, proclaimed that He was the 
fountain of life (vii. 37); and thus responded to 
the unuttered prayer of those who looked with 
' some weariness at the old routine of drawing 
__- water in remembrance of the provision God had 
4) made for their fathers*in the desert. Another 
_— feature of the same Feast leads Him now to 
~ declare a further characteristic of His person. 
In commemoration of the Pillar of Fire that led 
their fathers in the trackless desert, the people 
lit large lamps round the Temple, and gave 
_ themselves up to dancing and revelry. But this, 
too, was no doubt felt to be for the superficial 
souls that can live upon rites and symbols, and 
do not seek to lay bare their inmost being to the 
_yery touch of eternal reality. Not merely the 
cynic would smile as venerable men joined in the 
lamp-light dance, but possibly even the grave 
and pious onlooker, looking back on his own 
- mistakes in life, and conscious of the blind way 
in which he was still blundering on, stood won- 
dering where the true Guide of Israel, the real 
Light of human life, was to be found. In sym- 
pathy with all such longing after truth and clear 
vision Jesus cries, “I am the light of the world; 
“he that followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, 

but shall have the light of life.” 
His words must be interpreted by their refer- 
ence to the light which was then being cele- 
brated. Of that light we read that “the Lord 
' went before them by day in a pillar of cloud, to 
+ lead them the way, and by night in a pillar of 
fire, to give them light.” This was a customary 
mode of directing the movements of large bodies 
of men, whether caravans or armies. In the case 
q of an army a tall pole was erected in front of 
the chief’s tent, and from it a basket of fire was 
suspended, so that the glare of it was visible by 
night, and its smoke by day. The head of a 
marching column could thus be descried from a 
great distance, especially in wide level tracts with 
little or no vegetation and few inequalities of 
surface to interrupt the view. The distinctive 
peculiarity of the Israelitish march was that Je- 
’ hovah was in the fire, and that He alone con- 
trolled its movements, and thereby the move- 
ments of the camp. When the pillar of cloud 
left its place and advanced the tents were struck, 
lest they should be separated from Jehovah and 
be found unfaithful to Him. During the whole 
course of their sojourn in the wilderness their 
movements were thus controlled and_ ordered. 
The beacon-fire that led them was unaffected by 
atmospheric iffluences. Dispelled by no gales, 
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and evaporated by no fiercest heat of the Eastern 
sun, it hovered in the van of the host as the 
guiding angel of the Lord. The guidance it 
gave was uninterrupted and unerring; it was. 
never mistaken for an ordinary cloud, never so 
altered its shape as to become unrecognisable. 
And each night the flame shot up, and assured’ 
the people they might rest in peace. 

Two obvious characteristics of this guiding 
Light must be kept in view. 

1. God’s people were not led by a road already 
inade and used, and which they could have 
studied from beginning to end on a map before 
starting; but they were led day by day, and step 
by step, by a living guide, who chose a route 
never before trodden. In the morning they did 
not know whether they were to go forward or 
back, or to stay where they were. They had to 
wait in ignorance till their guiding pillar moved, 
and follow in ignorance till it halted. Our 
passage through life is similar. It is not a 
chart we are promised, but a guide. We cannot 
tell where next year or next month may be spent. 
We are not informed of any part of our future, 
and have no means of ascertaining the emergen- 
cies which may try us, the new ingredients which 
may suddenly be thrown into our life, and reveal 
in us what till now has lain hidden and dormant. 
We cannot tell by what kind of path we shall be 
led onwards to our end; and our security from 
day to day consists not at all in this, that we 
can penetrate the future, and see no dangers 
in it, but our security is that we shall always be 
guided by infallible and loving wisdom. We 
have learned a chief article of human wisdom if 
we have learned to leave to-morrow to God and 
faithfully follow Him to-day. A road as it lies 
in the distance often looks impassably steep, but 
as we approach and walk it step by step, we find 
it almost level and fairly easy. 

2. This light was to guide, not their conduct, 
but their movements. All men need similar 
eyedance. All men have practical matters to de- 
termine which often greatly perplex them; they 
must make a choice between one or other course 
of action that is possible. Steps which will de- 
termine their whole subsequent life must be taken 
or declined; and for the determining of such 
alterations in the place or mode of their life there 
is often felt great need of a guidance which can 
be entirely relied upon. Sometimes, indeed, our 
course is determined for us, and we are not con- 
sulted in the matter; as the pillar of fire was 
silent, assigning no reasons, condescending to 
no persuasion or argument, but simply moving 
forwards; passing over rugged and steep moun- 
tain ridges, past inviting and sheltered glens, 
offering no present explanation of the route, but 
justified always by the result. So we often find 
that our course is determined apart from our 
own choice, wishes, judgment, or prayers. But 
this we commonly resent, and crave a guidance 
which shall approve itself to our own judgment 
and yet be infallible; which shall leave us our 
freedom of choice, and yet carry us forwards to 
all possibilities of good. In fact, we would 
rather have our freedom of choice and the re-~ 
sponsibility of guiding our own life, with all its 
risks, than be carried forward without choice of 
our own. 

.This is the great distinction between the light 
which Christ is and the light by which the Is- 
raelites were led from day to day. They had an 
external means of ascertaining promptly which 
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way they should go. Their whole life was circum- 
scribed, and its place and mode determined for 
them. The guidance offered to us by Christ is of 
an inward kind. A God without might seem 
perfect. as a guide, but a God within is the real 
perfection. God does not now lead us by a sign 
which we could follow, though we had no real 
sympathy with Divine ways and no wisdom of 
our own; but He leads us by communicating to 
us His own perceptions of right and wrong, by 
inwardly enlightening us, and by making us our- 
selves, of such a disposition that we naturally 
choose what is good. 

When matters difficult to handle and to man- 
age come into our life, and when we are tempted 
to long for some external sign which would show 
us infallibly the right thing to do and the right 
way to follow, let this be our consolation, that 
this very exercise of judgment and bearing of 
responsibility in matters where right and wrong 
are not broadly distinguished are among the chief 
instruments for the formation of character; and 
that even though we err in the choice we make, 
yet by our error and by all honest effort to keep 
right with God ‘in the matter, we shall certainly 
have made growth in ability to understand and 
to do what is right. No doubt it is easier to 
believe in a guide we can see and that moves 
before us like a pillar of fire; but supposing for 
a moment that this dispensation under which 
we are living is not a great deception, supposing 
for a moment that God is doing that one thing 
which He pledged Himself to do, namely, giv- 
ing a Divine Spirit to men, Himself dwelling 
with men and in them, then we cannot fail to 
see that this guidance is of a much higher kind, 
and has much more lasting results than any ex- 
ternal guidance could have. If, by allowing us 
to determine our own course and find our own 
way through all the hazards and perplexities of 
life, God is teaching us to estimate actions and 
their results more and more by their moral value, 
and if thereby He is impregnating you with Fris 
own mind and character, surely that is a much 
better thing than if He were keeping us in the 
right way merely by outward signs and irre. 
spective of our own growth in wisdom. 

Persons whose opinion is not to be lightly es- 
teemed say that if we honestly seek God’s guid- 
ance in any matter we cannot err, and have no 
business to reflect afterwards on our conduct as 
if we had made a wrong choice. I cannot think 
that is so. Sincere people who ask God’s guid- 
ance, it seems to me, frequently make mistakes. 
In fact, our past mistakes are a great part of our 
education. Unless we are habitually in sympathy 
with God we are not infallible even in matters 
where a moral judgment is all that is required; 
and sometimes more is required of us than to 
say what is right and what is wrong. Other 
points have to be considered—points which call 
for a knowledge of life, of places, and profes- 
sions, of the trustworthiness of other men, and 
a thousand matters in which we are liable to err. 
It is of course a great satisfaction to know that 
we wished to do right, even if we discover we 
have blundered; and it is also a satisfaction to 
know that God can use us for good in any posi- 
tion, even in that we have blundered into, al- 
though meanwhile we have lost some present 
good. : 

The light which Christ brought to the worl 
was the light “of life.’ This additional de- 
scription ‘of life’ He commonly appended to 
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distinguish the real and eternal good He be. | ‘ 
stowed from the figure by which it had been — 


hinted at. He calls Himself the Bread of life, 

the Water of life, to point out that He is really 
and eternally what these material things are in 
the present physical world. All this present 
constitution of things may pass away, and the 

time may come when men shall no longer need 

to be sustained by bread, but the time shall 

never come when they shall not need life; and 

this fundamental gift Christ pledges Himself 

evermore to give. And when He names Him- 

self the light of life he indicates that it is on the 

true, eternal life of man He sheds light. 

There may, then, be many things and important 
things on which Christ sheds no direct light, 
although there is nothing of importance on which 
He does not shed light indirectly. He brought 
into the world no direct light upon scientific 
questions; He did not hasten the development of © 
art by any special light thrown on its objects and 
methods. There was no great need for light 
on such matters. These are not the distressing 
difficulties of human existence. Indeed, men 
find stimulus and joy in overcoming these diffi- 
culties, and resent being told nature’s secrets, 
and not being allowed to find them out. 
the darkness that settles on the life of the indi- 
vidual, and upon the condition of large classes 
of people through what is human, personal, and 
practical, is often overwhelming, and compels 
men to cry for light. The strange miscarriage of 
justice in the life of many individuals; the com- 
pulsion put upon them to sin and to disbelieve 
through the pressure of unceasing failure and 
privation; the triumph of cold-hearted villainy; 
the bitterness of separation and death; the im- 
penetrable darkness of the future; the incom-~ 
prehensible dimness in which the most important 
truths are involved—all this men find no pleasure 
in, but rather a torment that is sometimes mad- 
dening, often destructive of all faith, and always 
painful. This is the kind of darkness that causes 
men to sink; they run upon the rocks, and go 
down in darkness, no living soul hearing their 
cry. This is the darkness which wrings from _ 
many a heart at this moment the question of 
despair, ‘‘ What has become of God?” 

The darkness regarding conduct in which men 
are involved has largely a moral root. Men are 
blinded by their appetites and passions, so that 
they cannot see the best ends and enjoyments of 
life. It is the strong craving we have for grati- 
fications of sense and of worldly desire that mis- 
leads us in life. As some creatures have the 
faculty of emitting a dark and turbid matter that 
discolours the water, and hides them from their 
pursuers, so it is a self-evolyed and home-made 
darkness that involves us. False expectations 
are the atmosphere of our life; we live in an 
unreal world created by our own tastes and de- 
sires, which misinform us, and bid us seek the 
good of life where it is not to be found. 

It is then this light that Christ is and brings, 
light upon human life, light upon all that most 
intimately concerns human character, human 
conduct, and human destiny. What each of us 
chiefly needs to know is, what is the best kind 
of human life—how can I best spend my ener- 
gies, and how can I best sustain them? Are 
there any results of life which are Satisfying and 
which are certain; and if so, how can I attain 
them? Do-not all things happen alike to all; is 
it not with the wise man and the righteous as 
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with the fool? Is life worth serious devotion; 
Is not cyni- 
cal indifference, or selfish caring for present in- 
terests, the most philosophical as well as the 
most pleasant and easy attitude towards life to 
assume? These are the questions which we find 
answered in Christ. 

The expression, “the light of life,’ may, how- 
ever, have a somewhat different meaning. It 
may mean that he who follows Christ shall have 
that light which accompanies, and is fed by, the 
life which Christ gives. At the outset of the 
Gospel John declared that “the Life was the 
light of men.’”’ And this is true in the sense that 
they who accept Christ as their life, and truly live 
in Him and by Him, walk in light and not in 
darkness. The clouds and gloom which over- 
hung their life are dissipated. Their horizon is 
widened, their prospect cleared, and all things 
with which they have presently to do are seen 
_ in their true dimensions and relations. They who 

live with the life of Christ have a clear light re- 

garding duty. The man who has entered into the 
life Christ opens to us, however slow and dull 
in intellect he may be, may indeed make many 
mistakes, but he will find his way through life, 
and issue from it, in his measure, triumphant. 
It is further to be remarked that Jesus does 
not content Himself with a place beside other 
teachers, saying, “I will give you light,” but 
affirms that the light is inseparable from His 
own person. “I am the light.” By this He 
means, as already observed, that it is by receiving 
Him as our life that we have light. But His 
words also mean that He imparts this light not 
by oral teaching, but by being what He is, and 
living as He does. Teaching by word and pre- 
cept is well, when nothing better can be had; 
but it is the Word made flesh that commands 
the attention of all. This is a language uni- 
versally intelligible. ‘A life, the highest con- 
ceivable, on almost the lowest conceivable stage, 
and recorded in the simplest form, with indiffer- 
ence to all outward accompaniments attractive 
whether to the few or to the many, is set before 
us as the final and unalterable ideal of human 
life, amid all its continual and astonishing 
changes.” It is by this life led here on earth He 
becomes our Light. It is by His faith main- 
tained in the utmost of trial; His calmness and 
hopefulness amidst all that shrouds human life 
in darkness; His constant persuasion that God is 
in this world, present, loving, and working. It 
is by His habitual attitude towards this life, and 
towards the unseen, that we receive light to guide 
us. In His calmness we take refuge from our 
own dismay. In His hopefulness we refresh our- 
* selves in every time of weariness. In His con- 
fidence our timorous anxieties are rebuked. 
Upon the darkest parts of our life there falls from 
Him some clear ray that brightens and directs. 
Thousands of His followers, in every age, have 
verified His words: “I am the light of the world: 
he that followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.” 

And as the Teacher taught by living so must 
the scholar learn by living. Christ brings light 
by passing through all human experiences and 
situations, and “he that followeth’’ Him, not he 
that reads about Him, “shall have the light of 
life.’ There are very few men in the world who 
can think to much purpose on truths so abstruse 
and complicated as the Divinity of Christ and 
the Atonement and Miracles; but there is no 
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man so dull as not to see the difference between 
Christ’s life and His own. Few men may be 
able to explain satisfactorily the relation Christ 
holds to God on the one hand and to us on the 
other; but every man who knows Christ at all 
even as he knows his friend or his father, is 
conscious that a new light falls upon sin of all 
kinds, upon sins of appetite and sins of temper 
and sins of disposition, since Christ lived. It 
is in this light Christ would have us walk, and 
if we follow as He leads on, we shall never lack 
the light of life. We need not be seriously dis- 
turbed about the darkness that hangs round the 
horizon if light falls on our own path; we need 
not be disturbed by our ignorance of many Di- 
vine and human things, nor by our inability to 
answer many questions which may be put to 
us, and which indeed we naturally put to our- 
selves, so long only as we are sure we are living 
so as to please and satisfy Christ. If our life 
runs on the lines His life marked out, we shall 
certainly arrive where He now is, in the happiest 
and highest human condition. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
JESUS REJECTED IN JERUSALEM. 
JOHN viii. 21-59. 


Joun has now briefly detailed the self-manifes- 
tations of Jesus which He considered sufficient 
to induce the Jews to believe in Him; and he 
has shown us how, both in Galilee and in Jerusa- 
lem, the people, with few exceptions, remained 
unconvinced. He has also very clearly shown 
the reason of His rejection in Galilee. The rea- 
son was that the blessings He proposed to be- 
stow were spiritual, while the blessings they 
craved were physical. Their Messianic expecta- 
tion was not satisfied in Him. So long as He 
healed their sick, and by His mere will furnished 
famishing thousands with food, they thought, 
This is the King for us. But when He told them 
that these things were mere signs of higher bless- 
ings, and when He urged them to seek these 
spiritual gifts, they left Him in a body. 

In Jerusalem opinion has followed a similar 
course. There also Jesus has exemplified His 
power to impart life. He has carefully explained 
the significance of that sign, and has explicitly 
claimed Divine prerogatives. But although in- 
dividuals believe, the mass of the people are only 


‘perplexed, and the authorities are exasperated. 


The rulers, however, find it impossible to proceed 
against Him, owing to the influence He has with 
the people, and even with their own servants. 
This state of matters, however, was not destined 
to continue; and in the eighth chapter John 
traces the course of popular opinion from a 
somewhat hopeful perplexity to a furious hos- 
tility that, at length, for the first time, broke out 
in actual violence (viii. 59). Jesus did not indeed 
immediately retire, as if further efforts to induce 
faith were useless, but when the storm broke out 
a second time (x. 39, 40) He finally withdrew, 
and taught only such as sought Him out. 

At this point, then, in the history we are in- 
vited to inquire what grounds of faith Jesus had 
presented, and what were the true reasons of 
His rejection. 

I. But first we must ask, In what character or 
capacity did Jesus present Himself to mien? 
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What did He declare Himself to be? What de- 
mand did He make on the faith of those to whom 
He presented Himself? When He required that 

they should believe in Him, what exactly did He 
mean? Certainly He did not mean less than that 
they should believe He was the Messiah, and 
should accept Him as such. The “ Messiah ” 
was an elastic title, perhaps not conveying to any 
two minds in Israel precisely the same idea. It 
had indeed for all Israelites some contents in 
common. It meant that here was One upon 
earth and accessible, who was sent to be the 
Bearer of God’s good-will to men, a Mediator 
through whom God meant to make His presence 
felt and His will known. But some who believed 
Jesus was the Christ had so poor a conception 
of the Christ, that He could not accept theirs 
as a sound faith. The minimum of acceptable 
faith must believe in the actual Jesus, and allow 
the idea of the Christ to be formed by what was 
seen in Jesus. Those who believed must so trust 
Jesus as to be willing that He should fashion the 
Messiahship as He saw fit. It was therefore pri- 
marily in Himself the true believer trusted. He 
did not, in the first instance, believe He was this 
or that, but he felt, ‘‘ Here is the greatest and 
best I know; I give myself to Him.” Of course 
this involved that whatever Christ claimed to 
be, He was believed to be. But it is of impor- 
tance to observe that the confession, ‘I believe 
that Jesus is the Christ,” was not enough in 
Christ’s own day to guarantee the soundness of 
the faith of the confessor. He had further to 
answer the question, “ What do you mean by 
‘the Christ’? For if you mean a national Mes- 
siah, coming to give you political freedom and 


social blessings only, this faith cannot be 
trusted.” But if any one could say, “I believe 
in Jesus,” and if by this he meant, “I so believe 


in Him that whatever He says He is, I believe 
He is, and whatever be the contents with which 
He fills the Messianic name, these contents I 
accept as belonging to the office,” this faith was 
sound and acceptable. 

And, according to this Gospel, Jesus at once 
made it plain that His idea of the Messianic office 
was not the popular idea. It was “ eternal life” 
He constantly proclaimed as the gift the Father 
had commissioned Him to bestow; not physical 
life, not revived political life. So that it very 
shortly became impossible for any one to make 
the confession that Jesus was the Christ, in ig- 
norance of what He Himself judged the Christ 
to be. It may be said, therefore, that when 
Jesus required men to believe in Him, He meant 
that they should trust Him as mediating eff- 
ciently between God and them, and should accept 
His view of all that was needful for this media- 
tion. He meant that they should look to Him 
for life eternal and for perfect fellowship with 
God. What was doctrinally involved in this, 
what was implied in His claim regarding His 
€ternal nature, might or might not at once be 
understood. What must be understood and be- 
lieved was, that Jesus was empowered by God 
to act for Him, to represent Him, to impart to 
men all that God would impart. 

II. This being so, we may now inquire, what 
sufficient reason Jesus, as already reported in this 
Gospel, has given why the people should accept 
Him as the Christ. In these eight chapters what 
do we find related which should have furnished 
the Jews with all the evidence which reasonable 
minds would require? 
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1. He was definitely identified as the Christ 
by the Baptist. It was John’s function to recog- 
nise the person sent by God to fulfil all His will, 
and to-found a kingdom of God among men. 
For this John lived; jand if any man was ina 
position to say “yes” or “no” in response tom 
the question, Is this the Christ, the Anointed 
and commissioned of God? John was that man. 
No man was in himself better qualified to judge, 
and no man had such material for judging, and 
his judgment was explicit and assured. To put 
aside this testimony as valueless is out of the 
question. It is more reasonable to ask whether 
it is even possible that in this matter the Bap- 
tist should be mistaken. 

Jesus Himself indeed did not rest upon this 
testimony. For His own certification of His dig~ 
nity He did not require it. He did not require 
the corroborative voice of one human being. It 
was not by what He was told regarding Himself 
that He became conscious of His Sonship; nor 
was it by an external testimony, even from such 
a man as John, that He was encouraged to make 
the claims He made. John was but a mirror re- 
flecting what was already in Him, possibly stimu- 
lating self-consciousness, but adding nothing to 
His fitness for His work. : 

2. He expected that His claim to have come 
forth from God would be believed on His own 
word. The Samaritans believed Him on His own 
word. This does not mean that they believed a 
mere assertion; they believed the assertion of 
One whom they felt to be speaking the truth, 
There was that in His character and bearing 
which compelled their faith, Through all He 
said there shone the self-evidencing light of 
truth. They might not have been able to stand 
a cross-examination as to the reason of the faith 
that was in them, they might not have been able 
to satisfy any other person or induce him to be- 
lieve, but they were justified in following an in- 
stinct which said to them, This man is neither 
deceiver nor deceived. There was nothing in 
the claim of Jesus absolutely incredible. Nay, it 
rather fell in with their idea of God and with 
the knowledge of their own needs. They wished 
a revelation, and saw nothing impossible in it. 
This may nowadays be judged a homely rather 
than a philosophical view to take of God and of 
His relation to men. But primary and universal 
instincts have their place, and, if scientific knowl- 
edge does not contradict them, should be trusted. 
It was because the Samaritans had not tampered 
with their natural cravings and hopes, and had 
not allowed their idea of the Messiah to harden 
into a definite conception, that they were able 
to welcome Jesus with a faith which He rarely 
met with elsewhere. 

And the main authentication of Christ’s claim 
at all times is simply this, that He makes the 
claim, and that there is that in Him which testi- 
fies to His truth, while there is that in the claim 
itself which is congruous to our instincts and 
needs. There was that in the bearing of Christ 
which commanded belief in natures which were 
not numbed and blunted by prejudice. The 
Capernaum courtier who came to Jesus ex a 
ing to bring Him down with him to heal his 
boy, when he saw Him felt he could trust Him, 
and returned alone. Jesus was conscious that 
He spoke of what He knew, and spoke of it 
truly. ‘‘ I speak that. which I have seen with My 
Father ” (ver. 38). ‘“‘ My record is true” (ver. 
14). ‘If I say the truth, why do ye not believe 






' cept Him for all. 


Me?” (ver. 46). This consciousness, both of an 


_ intention to speak the truth and of a knowledge 


of the truth, in a mind so pellucid and sane, 
justly impressed candid minds in His own day, 
and is irresistibly impressive still. 

Again, we judge of what is probable or im- 
probable, credible or incredible, mainly by its 
congruity with our previous belief. Is our idea of 
God such that a personal revelation seems credi- 
ble and even likely? Does this supposed revela- 
tion in Christ consist with previous revelations 
and with the knowledge of God and His will 
which those revelations have fostered? Does 
this final revelation actually bring us the knowl- 
‘edge of God, and does it satisfy the longings and 
pure aspirations, the thirst for God and the hun- 
ger for righteousness, which assert themselves in 
us like natural appetites? If so, then the un- 
tutored human heart accepts this revelation. It 

is its own verification. Light is its own authen- 
tication. Christ brings within our ken a God 
whom we cannot but own as God, and who is 
nowhere else so clearly revealed. It is this im- 
“mediacy of authentication, this self-verification, 
to which our Lord constantly appeals. 
' 3. But a great part of the self-revelation of 
Christ could best be made in action. Such a 
work as the healing of the impotent man was 
visible to all and legible by the dullest. If His 
_words were sometimes enigmatic, such an action 
as this was full of significance and easily under~ 
stood. By this compassionate restoration of the 
vital powers He proclaimed Himself the Father’s 
Delegate, commissioned to express the Divine 
compassion and to exercise the Divine power to 
communicate life. This was meant to be an 
easy lesson by which men might learn that God 
is full of compassion, ceaselessly working for 
the good of men; that He is present among us 
seeking to repair the mischief resulting from sin, 
and to apply to our needs the fulness of His own 
life, and that Jesus Christ is the medium through 
whom He makes Himself accessible to us and 
available for us. 

These works were done by our Lord not only 
to convince the people that they should listen 
to Him, but also to convince them that God 
Himself was present. “If I do not the works of 
My Father, believe Me not. But if I do, though 
ye believe not Me, believe the works, that ye 
may know, and believe, that the Father is in Me, 

'and I in Him.” It was this He strove to im, 
press on the people, that God was with them. 
It was not Himself He wished them to recognise, 
but the Father in Him. ‘I seek not Mine own 
glory” (ver. 50). And therefore it was the kind- 
ness of the works He pointed to: “ Many good 
works have I showed you from My Father” 
(x. 32). He sought through these works to lead 
men to see how in His Person the Father was 
applying Himself to the actual needs of man- 
kind. To accept God for one purpose is to ac- 
To believe in Him as present 
to heal naturally leads to belief in Him as our 
Friend and Father. Hence these signs, mani- 
festing the presence and goodwill of God, were a 
call upon men to trust Him and accept His mes- 
senger. They spoke of gifts still more akin to 
the Divine nature, of gifts not merely physical, 
but spiritual and eternal. Possibly in allusion to 
these intelligible and earthly signs our Lord said 


to Nicodemus, “If I have told you earthly 


things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, 
if I tell you of heavenly things?” If ye are 
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blind to these earthly signs, what hope is there 
of your understanding things eternal in their 
own impalpable essence? 

III. What were the true reasons of our Lord’s 
rejection? 

1. The first reason, no doubt, was that He so 
thoroughly disappointed the popular Messianic 
expectation. This comes out very conspicu- 
ously in His rejection in Galilee, where the peo- 
ple were on the point of crowning Him, but at 
once deserted Him as soon as it became clear 
that His idea of the needs of men was quite dif- 
ferent from theirs. The same reason lies at the 
root of His rejection by the authorities and peo-~ 
ple of Jerusalem. This is brought out in this 
eighth chapter. “ Many had believed on Him” 
(ver. 30); that is to say, they believed on Him as 
Nicodemus had believed; they believed He was 
the Christ. But as soon as He explained to 
them (vers. 32, 34) that the freedom He brought 
was a freedom attained through knowing the 
truth, a freedom from sin, they either were un- 
able to understand Him or were repelled, and 
from believers became enemies and assailants. 

It may have been with reluctance our Lord 
disclosed to those who had some faith in Him, 
that in order to be His disciples (ver. 31) they 
must accept: His word, and find in it the free- 
dom He proclaimed. He knew that this was not 
the freedom they sought. But it was compulsory 
that He should leave them in no dubiety regard- 
ing the blessings He promised. It was impossi- 
ble that they should accept the eternal life He 
brought to them, unless there was quickened 
within them some genuine desire for it. For 
what prevented them from receiving Him was 
not a mere easily rectified blunder about the 
Messianic office, it was an alienation in heart 
from a spiritual conception of God. And ac- 
cordingly, in depicting the climax of unbelief, 
John is careful in this chapter to bring out that 
our Lord traced His rejection by the Jews to 
their-inveterate repugnance to spiritual life, and 
their consequent blinding of themselves to the 
knowledge of God. “ He that is of God heareth 
God’s words: ye therefore hear them not, be- 
cause ye are not of God” (ver. 47). ‘“‘ Ye seek to 
kill Me, because My word hath no place in you 
[finds no room in you]. I speak that which I 
have seen with My Father: and ye do that which 
ye have seen with your father” (vv. 37, 38). 

2. Here, as elsewhere, therefore, our Lord 
traces the unbelief of the Jews to the blindness 
induced by alienation from the Divine. They do 
not understand Him, because they have not that 
thirst for truth and righteousness which is the 
best interpreter of His words. ‘‘ Why do ye not 
understand My speech? even because ye cannot 
bear My word.” It was this word of His, the 
truth regarding sin and the way out of it, which 
sifted men. Those who eagerly welcomed salva- 
tion from sin because they knew that bondage to 
sin was the worst of bondages (ver. 34), accepted 
Christ’s word, and continued in it, and so be- 
came His disciples (ver. 31). Those who re- 
jetted Him were prompted to do so by their in- 
difference to the Kingdom of God as exhibited in 
the person of Christ. He was not their ideal. 
And He was not their ideal, because however 
much they boasted of being God’s people God 
was not their ideal. “If God were your Father, 
ye would love Me; for I proceeded forth and 
came from God” (ver. 42). Jesus is conscious 
of adequately representing God, so that to be 
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repelled by Him is to be repelled by God. It is 
really God in Him that they dislike. This is 


not only His own judgment’ of the matter. It 
_is not a mere fancy of His own that He truly 
represents the Father, for “neither came I of 
Myself, but He sent me.” He was sent into 
the world because He could represent the 
Father. 

The rejection of Jesus by the Jews was there- 
fore due to their moral condition. Their condi- 
tion is such that our Lord does not scruple 
pungently to say, “Ye are of your father the 
devil.” Their blindness to the truth and viru- 
lent opposition to Him proved their kinship with 
him who was from the beginning a liar and a 
murderer. They are so completely under the in- 
fluence of sin that they are unable to appreciate 
emancipation from it. They look for satisfac- 
tion so determinedly in an anti-spiritual direc- 
tion, that they are positively enraged at One who 
certainly has power, but who steadfastly uses 
it for spiritual purposes. Out of this condition 
they can be rescued by believing in Christ. Into 
the mystery which surrounds the possibility that 
such a belief should be cherished by any one in 
this condition, our Lord does not here enter. 
That it is possible He implies by blaming them 
for not believing. 

It is, then, those who are unconscious of the 
bondage of sin who reject Christ. One of the 
sayings with which He sifted His profoundly at- 
tached followers from the mass is this: “If ye 
continue in My word, then are ye My disciples 
indeed; and ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” The “word” of 
which Jesus here speaks is His whole revelation, 
all He taught by word and action, by His own 
habitual conduct and by His miracles. This it is 
which gives knowledge-of.the truth. That is to 
say, all the truth: which:men require for living 
they have in Christ. All knowledge of duty, and 
all that knowledge of our spiritual relations, out 
of which we can draw perennial motive and un- 
failing hope, we have in Him. The “truth” 
disclosed in Christ, and which emancipates from 
sin, must not be too carefully defined. But 
while leaving it in all its comprehensiveness, it 
must be noted that the truth which especially 
emancipates from sin and gives us our place as 
children in God’s house, is the truth revealed in 
Christ’s Sonship, the truth that God, in love and 
forgiveness, claims us as His children. In its own 
measure every truth we learn gives us a sense 
of liberty. The truth emancipates from supersti- 
tion, from timorous waiting upon the opinion 
of authorities, from all that cramps mental move- 
ment and stunts mental growth; but the free- 
dom here in view is freedom from sin, and the 
truth which brings that freedom is the truth 
about God our Father, and Jesus Christ whom 
He has sent. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SIGHT GIVEN TO THE BLIND. 
JOHN ix. 
WE have already considered tl.e striking use 
our Lord made of the Temple illumination to 
proclaim Himself the Light of the world. A still 


more striking physical symbol of this aspect of 
our Lord’s person and work is found in His 
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healing of the blind man. It is, as we have al- 
ready had occasion to see, the manner of this 
evangelist to select for narration those miracles 


of Christ’s which are especially “ signs,” outward 


embodiments of spiritual truth. Accordingly he 
now proceeds to exhibit Christ as the Light of 


the world in His bestowal of sight on the blind. | 


The disciples of Jesus had apparently been ex- 
ercised by one of the outstanding problems of 
human life which perplex all thoughtful men: 
What regulates the distribution of suffering? 
why it is that while many of the most criminal 
and noxious men are prosperous and exempt 
from pain, many of the gentlest and best are 
broken and tortured by constant suffering? Why 
is it that inexplicable suffering seems so often to 
fall on the wrong people, on the innocent, not on 
the guilty; on those who already are of refined 
and chastened disposition, not on those who 
seem urgently to need correction and the rod? 
Is suffering sent that character may be improved? 
But in Job’s case it was sent because he was al- 
ready irreproachable, not to make him so. Is it 
sent because of a man’s early transgressions? 
But this man was born blind; his punishment pre- 
ceded any possible transgression of his own. 
Was he then the victim of his parent’s wrong~ 
doing? But suffering is often the result of ac- 
cident or of malice, or of mistake, which cannot 
be referred to hereditary sin. Are we then to 
accept the belief that this world is far from per- 
fect as yet; that God begins at the beginning in 
all His works, and only slowly works towards 
perfection, and that in the progress, and while 
we are only moving towards an eternal state, 
there must be pains manifold and bitter? They 
are the shavings and sawdust and general dis-~ 
order of the carpenter’s workshop, which are 
necessarily thrown off in the making of the need- 
ful article.* It is to it, to the finished work, we 
must look, and not to the shavings, if we would 
understand and be reconciled to the actual state 
of things around us. 

When Jesus said, ‘“ Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents, but that the works of 
God should be made manifest in him,” He of 
course did not mean to suggest that there is no 
such thing as suffering for individual or heredi- 
tary sin. By breaking the great moral laws of 
human life men constantly involve both them- 
selves and their children in life-long suffering, 
There is often so direct a connection between 
sin and suffering that the most hardened and in- 
sensible do not dream of denying that their pain 
and misery are self-inflicted. Sometimes the con- 
nection is obscure, and though every one else 
sees the source of a man’s misfortunes in his 
own careless habits, or indolence, or bad tem- 
per, he himself may constantly blame his cireum- 
stances, his ill-luck, his partners, or his friend 
It was our Lord’s intention to warn the disci- 
ples against a curious and uncharitable scrutiny 
of any man’s life to find the cause of his misfor- 
tunes. We have to do rather with the future 
than with the past, rather with the question how 
we can help the man out of his difficulties than 
with the question how he got himself into them, 
The one question may indeed be involved in the 
other, but all suffering is, in the first place, a 
field in which the works of God may be exhib- 
ited. Wherever suffering has come from, there 
can be no manner of doubt that it calls out all 
that is best in human nature—sympathy, self-de- 

* See the ‘* Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 
















nial, gentleness, compassion, forgiveness of 

irit, patient forbearance, all that is most Divine 
in man. ‘To seek for the cause of suffering in 
order to blame, and exonerate ourselves from 
all responsibility and claim on our pity and char- 
‘ity, is one thing, quite another to inquire into 
the cause for the sake of more effectually dealing 
with the effect. No matter what has caused the 
suffering, here certainly it is always with us, and 
_ what we have to do with it is to find in it ma- 
terial and opportunity for a work of God. To 
a rid the world of evil, of wretchedness, lonely 
sorrow, destitution, and disease is, if anything, 
the work of God; if God is doing anything He 
is carrying the world on towards perfection, and 
if the world is ever to be perfect it must be 
purged from agony and wretchedness, irrespect- 
ive of where these come from. Our duty, then, 
if we would be fellow-workers with God in what 
is real and abiding, is plain. 

To the work of healing the blind man Jesus 
at once applies Himself. While the lifted stones 
were yet in His pursuers’ hands He paused to 
express His Father’s love. He must, He says, 
~_—~work the works of Him who sent Him. He 
represented the Father not mechanically, not by 
getting well off by rote the task His Father had 
set Him, not by a studied imitation, but by being 
Himself of one mind with the Father, by loving 
that blind man just as the Father loved him, 
and by doing for him just what the Father would 
have done ie him. We do the works of God 
when in our measure we do the same, becom- 
ing eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, help any 
. way to the helpless. We cannot lay our hand 
on the diseased and heal them; we cannot give 
<A sight to the blind and make a man thus feel, this 

is God’s power reaching me; this is God stoop- 
; ing to me and caring for my infirmity; but we can 
cause men to feel that God is thinking of them, 
and has sent help through us to them. If we 
will only be humble enough to run the risk of 
failure, and of being held cheap, if we will only 
7 in sincerity take by the hand those who are ill- 
off and strive to better them, then these persons 
will think of God gratefully; or if they do not, 
there is no better way of making them think of 
God, for this was Christ’s way, who had rarely 
need to add much explanation to His kind deeds, 
but letting them speak for themselves, heard the 
people giving God the glory, If men can be in- 
duced to believe in the love of their fellow-men, 


f they are well on the road to belief in the love ot 
' God. And even though it should not be so, 
ty though all our endeavours to help men should 

fail to make them think of God as their helper, 


: who has sent us and all help to them, yet we 
have helped them, and some at least of God’s 
love for these suffering people has got itself ex~ 
" pressed through us. God has got at least a little 

of His work done, has in one direction stopped 
the spread of evil. 

Neither are we to wait until we can do things 
on a great scale, and attack the evils of human 
: life with elaborate machinery. Our Lord was not 
: a great organiser. He did not busy Himself with 
. forming societies for this, that, and the other 

charitable work. He did not harangue assem- 
n blies convened to consider the relief of the poor; 
He did not press the abolition of slavery; He 

did not found orphanages or hospitals; but “as 

} He passed by,’ He saw one blind man, and 
‘judged this a call sufficiently urgent. Sometimes 

we feel that, confronted as we are with a whole 
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world full of deep-rooted and inveterate evils, it 
is useless giving assistance to an individual here 
and there. It is like trying to dry up the ocean 
with a sponge. We feel impatient with individual 
acts, and crave national action and radical meas- 
ures, And that is very well, so long as we do 
not omit to use the opportunities we actually 
have of doing even little kindnesses, of under- 
girding the shattered life of individuals, and so 
enabling them to do what otherwise they could 
not do. But we shall never do our part, either 
to individuals or on a large scale, until we ap- 
prehend that it is only through us and others 
that God works, and that when we pass by 
a needy person we prevent God’s love from 
reaching him, and disappoint the purpose of 
God. It was this feeling that imparted to Christ 
so intense and wakeful an energy. He felt it 
was God’s work He was on earth to do. “I 
must work the works of Him that sent Me while 
it is day.” He recognised that God was in the 
world looking with compassion on all human 
sorrow, but that this compassion could find ex- 
pression only through His own instrumentality 
and that of allother men. We are the channels or 
pipes through which the inexhaustible source of 
God’s goodness flows to the world; but it is in 
our power to turn off that flow, and prevent 
it from reaching those for whom it is intended. 
We do less than we ought for our fellow-men 
until we believe that we are the bearers of God’s 
gifts to men; that to however few a number and 
in however small a way we are the media through 
which God finds way for His love to men, 
and that if we refuse to do what we can we dis-~ 
appoint and thwart His love and His purpose of 
good, 

The blind man, with the quickened hearing 
of the blind, heard with interest the talk about 
himself; and a new awe fell upon his spirit as 
he heard that his blindness was to be the object 
of a work of God. He had learned to judge of 
men by the tones of their voice; and the firm, 
clear, penetrating voice which had just uttered 
these all-important words, ‘‘I am the Light of 
the world,” could not, he knew, belong to a de- 
ceiver. In other ways also Jesus compensated 
for his lack of sight, and encouraged his faith 
by touching him and by laying on the closed eyes 
an extemporised ointment. But the miracle was 
not completed on the spot. The patient was 
required to go to the pool of Siloam and wash. 
John tells us that the name Siloam means Sent, 
and evidently connects this name with the claim 
Jesus constantly made to be the Sent of God. 

But as the peculiarity of the miracle consisted 
in this, that the man was sent to the pool to 
be healed, we may be sure this arrangement was 
made to meet some element in the case. The 
man, with his bespattered eyes, had to grope his 
way to the pool, or get some kindly soul to lead 
him through the scoffing, doubting crowd. And 
whatever this taught the man himself, it is to us 
a symbol of the truth that light does not come 
by the instantaneous touch of Christ’s hand so 
much as by our faithfully doing His bidding. 
It is He who gives‘and is the light; but it does 
not stream in suddenly upon the soul, but comes 
upon the man who, though blindly, yet faithfully, 
gropes his way to the place Christ has bid him 
to, and uses the means prescribed by Him. “ He 
that doeth the will of God shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God.” All the com, 
mands of Christ are justified in their perform- 
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ance; and clear light upon the meaning of much 
that we are commanded to do is only found in 
the doing of it. 

But no doubt the special significance of the 
man’s being sent to the pool of Siloam lay in 
the circumstance that it was in John’s eyes a 
symbol of Christ Himself. He was sent by God. 
The people found it difficult to believe this, be- 
cause He had slowly and unostentatiously grown 
up like any other man. “ We know this Man, 
whence: He is.” ' “Is not this the carpenter’s 
Son?” ‘ How sayest Thou, I came down from 
heaven?” They could trace Him to His source. 
He did not appear full-grown in their midst, 
without home, without any one who watched 
over His boyhood and growth. He was like 
the river whose sources were known, not like 
the stream bursting in full volume from the rock. 
The people felt ashamed to laud and celebrate 
as sent by God One who had grown up so 
quietly among themselves, and whose whole de- 
meanour was so unostentatious. So had their 
fathers despised the waters of Siloam, “ because 
_ they went softly;”’ because there was no mighty 
stream and roar, but a quiet pool and a little 
murmuring stream. 

So might this blind man have reasoned when 
sent to Siloam: ‘‘ Why, herein is a marvellous 
thing that I am to be healed by what has been 
within my reach since I was born, by the pool 
I used to dip my hand in when a boy, and wonder 
what like was the coolmess to the sight. What 
hidden virtue can there be in that spring? Am 
I not exposing myself to the ridicule of all Jeru- 
salem?” But, as this blind man’s conduct af- 
terwards showed, he was heedless of scorn and 
independent of other people’s opinion, a fearless 
and trenchant reasoner who stands alone in the 
Gospel history for the firmness and sarcasm with 
which he resisted the bullying tone of the Phari- 
sees, and compelled them to face, even though 
they would not acknowledge, the consequences of 
incontrovertible facts. This characteristic con- 
tempt of contempt, and scorn of scorn served 
him well now, for straight he went to the pool 
in the face of discouragements, and had his re- 
ward. 

And the Pharisees might, with their gift of 
interpreting trifles, have deduced from this cure 
at the humble and noiseless Siloam some sugges- 
tion that Jesus did seem a powerless and com- 
mon Man, and though for thirty years His life 
had been flowing quietly on without violently 
changing the established order of things, yet He 
might, like this pool, be the Sent of God, to 
whom if a man came, feeling his need of light 
and expecting in Him to find it, there was a like- 
lihood of his blindness being taken away. This, 
however, as our Lord had afterwards occasion to 
tell them, was precisely what they could not 
submit todo. They could not, in the presence of 
a wondering and scorning crowd, admit that they 
needed light, nor could they condescend to seek 
for light from so commonplace a source. And 
no doubt it was a very severe trial—it was well- 
nigh impossible, that men in high esteem for 
religious knowledge, and who had been accus- 
tomed to reckon themselves the protectors of the 
faith, should own that they were in darkness, 
and should seek to be instructed by a youth 
from the benighted district of Galilee. Even 
now, when the dignity of Jesus is understood, 
many are prevented from giving themselves cor- 
dially to the life He insists upon by mere pride. 
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There are men in such repute as leaders of opin- 
ion, and so accustomed to teach rather than to 
learn, and to receive homage rather than to give 
it, that scarcely any greater humiliation could be 
required of them, than to publicly profess them- 
selves followers of Christ. For ourselves even, 
who might not seem to have much on which to 
pride ourselves, it is yet sometimes difficult to 


believe that a mere application to Christ, a mere 


sprinkling of this fountain, can change our in- 
born disposition, and make us so different from 
our former selves, that close observers might 
well doubt our identity, some saying, “ This is 
he,” others more cautiously only venturing to 
assert, ‘‘ He is like him.” 

Though yery pleasant to contemplate, it is im- 


possible adequately to imagine the sensations of 


a man who for the first time sees the world in 
which he has for years been living blind. The 
sensation of light itself, the new #sense of 
room and distance, the expansion of the na- 
ture, as if ushered into a new and ampler 
world, the glory of colour, of the skies, of 
the sun, of the moon walking in bright- 
ness, the first recognition of the “human 
face Divine,” and the joy of watching the 
unspoken speech of its ever-changing expres- 
sion, the thrill of first meeting parent, child, 
or friend eye to eye; the sublimity of the towers 
of Jerusalem, the glittering Temple, the marble 
palaces, by the base of which he had before dimly 
crept, feeling with his hand or tapping ‘with his 
stick. To a man who, by the opening of one 
sealed sense, was thus ushered into so new a 
world, nothing can have seemed “ too grand and 
good” for him to expect. He was prepared to 
believe in the glory and perfectness of God’s 


world, and in Christ’s power to bring him into ~ 


contact with that glory. If the opening of his 
bodily organs of vision had given him such ex- 
quisite pleasure, and given him entrance to so 
new a life, what might not the opening of his in- 
ward eye accomplish? He had no patience with 
the difficulties raised by those who had not his 
experience: ‘‘ How can a man that is a sinner 
do such miracles?” “ Give God the praise; we 
know that this man is a sinner.”’ To all these 
slow-brained, bewildered pedants, he had but one 
answer, ‘‘ Whether He be a sinner or no, I know 
not; one thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, 
now I see.” No arguments, happily, can rob me 
of the immense boon this Man has conferred 
upon me. If it gives you any satisfaction to ap- 
ply. your paltry tests to Him, and prove that He 
cannot have done this miracle, you are welcome 
to your conclusions; but you cannot alter the 
facts that I was blind, and that now I see. He 
who has given me so Divine a gift seems to me 
to carry with Him in some true torm the Divine 
presence. I believe Him when He says, “I am 
the Light of the world.” 

This miracle was so public as to challenge 
scrutiny. It was not performed in the privacy 
of a sick-room, with none present but one or 
two disciples, who might be supposed ready to 
believe anything. It was performed on a public 
character and in broad day. And we nowadays 
may congratulate ourselves that there was a 
strong party in the community whose interest 
it was to minimise the miracles of our Lord, 
and who certainly did what they could to prove 
them fictitious. In the case of this blind man, 


the authorities took steps to sift the matter; the 


parents were summoned, and then the man him- 
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self. They did precisely what sceptical a 
in recent years have desiderated; they instituted 
And so 
straightforward was the man’s testimony, and so 
well-known was he in Jerusalem, that instead of 
denying the miracle, they adopted the easier 
course of excommunicating him for acknowl- 
edging Jesus as the Christ. 

eady-witted, bold, and independent as this 
man was, he cannot but have felt keenly this 
punishment. His hope of employment was gone, 
and even his new joy in seeing would scarcely 
compensate for his being shunned by all as a 
tainted person. Had he been of a fainthearted 
and moody disposition he might have thought 
it had been aswell had he been left in his blind- 
ness, and not become an object of abhorrence 
to all. But Jesus heard of his punishment, and 
sought him out, and declared to him more fully 
who He Himself was. 
assurance of a friendship outweighing in value 
what he had lost. He made him feel that though 
‘cut off from the fellowship of the visible Church, 
he was made a member of the true common- 
wealth of men—numbered among those who are 
united in friendship, and in work, and in destiny 
to Him who heads the real work of God, and 
promotes the abiding interests of men. And such 
is ever the reward of those who make sacrifices 
for Christ, who lose employment or friends by 
too boldly confessing their indebtedness to Him. 
They will themselves tell you that Christ makes 


_ up to them for their losses by imparting clearer 


‘trays 


knowledge of Himself, by making them con- 
scious that they are remembered by Him, and 
by giving them a conscience void of offence, 
and a spirit superior to worldly misfortunes. 

_ As a final reflection on the miracle and its 
results our Lord says: “ For judgment am I 
come into the world, that they which see not 
might see, and that they which see might 
be made blind.’ A kind of sad humour be- 
itself in His language as He sees 
how easily felt-blindness is removed, but how 
absolutely blind presumed knowledge is. Hu- 
mility ever wins the day. The blind man now 


‘saw because he knew he was blind, and 
trusted that Christ could give him sight; the 
Pharisees were stone-blind to the world 


Christ opened to them and carried in His per- 
son, because they thought that already they 
had all the knowledge they required. And 
wherever Christ comes men thus form them- 
selves around him in two groups, blind and see- 
ing. ‘“ For judgment” for testing and dividing 
‘men, He is come. Nothing goes more search- 
ingly into a man’s character than Christ’s offer 
to be to him the Light of life, to be his leader 
to a perfect life. This offer discloses what the 
man is content with, and what he really sighs 
for. This offer, which confronts us with the 
possibility of living in close fellowship and love 
with God, discloses whether our real bent is to- 
wards what is pure, and high, and holy, or to- 
wards what is earthly. This man who eagerly 
asked, “ Who is the Son of God that I might 
believe on Him?” acknowledged his blindness 
and his longing for light, and he got it. The 
Pharisees, who claimed to see, condemned them- 
selves by their rejection of Christ. “If,” says 
our Lord, “ ye were blind, if you were ignorant 
like this poor man, your ignorance would ex- 
‘cuse you. But now ye say, We see, you boast 
that you can discern the Christ, you have tests 
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He thus gave to the man _ 
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of all kinds that you plume yourselves on, there- 
fore your darkness and your sin remain.” That 
is to say, the one sufficient test of Christ’s claim - 
is need. He presents Himself as the Light of 
the world, but if we are unconscious of darkness 
we cannot appreciate Him. But surely there 
are many of us who feel as if we were born blind, 
unable to see things spiritual as we ought; as 
if we had a sense too little, and could not find - 
our way satisfactorily through this life. We hear 
of God with the hearing of the ear, but do not 
see Him; we have not the close and unmis- 
takable discernment that comes by sight. 


CHAPTER. XXI. 
JESUS, THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


JOHN x. 1-18. 

THIS paragraph -continues the conversation 
which arose out of the healing of the blind man. 
Jesus has point-’ out to the Pharisees that they 
are affected with a more deplorable blindness 
than the born-blind beggar; He now proceeds to 
contrast their harsh treatment of the healed man 
with His own care of him, and uses this con- 
trast as evidence of the illegitimacy of their usur- 
pation of authority and the legitimacy of His 
own claim. It has been related (ix. 34) that the 
Jews had excommunicated the blind man be- 
cause he had presumed to think for himself, and 
acknowledge the Christ One regarding whom 
they had quietly enacted (ver..22) that if any one 
acknowledged Him he should be banished from 
the synagogue. Very naturally the poor man 
would feel that this was a heavy price to pay for 
his eyesight. Brought up as he had been to con- 
sider the ecclesiastical authorities of Jerusalem as 
representing the Divine voice, he would feel that 
this excommunication cut him off from fellow- 
ship with all good men, and from the sources of 
a hopeful and godly life. Therefore, in pity for 
this poor sheep, and in indignation at those who 
thus assumed authority, Jesus explicitly declares, 
“Tam the door.” Not through the word of men 
who tyrannise over the flock to serve their own 
ends are you either admitted to or debarred 
from the real sources of spiritual life and fellow- 
ship with the true and good. Through Me only 
can you find access to permanent security and 
the free enjoyment of all spiritual nutriment: 
“ By Me if any man enter in he shall be saved, 
and shall go in and out, and find pasture.” 

The primary object, then, of this allegorical 
passage is to impart to those who believe in 
Jesus the truest independence of spirit. This our 
Lord accomplishes by explicitly claiming for 
Himself the sole right of admission or rejection 
from the true fold of God’s people. He comes 
into direct collision with the ecclesiastical au-~ 
thorities, denying that they are the true spir- 
itual guides of the people, and presenting Him- 
self as the supreme authority in matters spiritual. 
This uncompromising assertion of His own au- 
thority He makes in parabolic language; but that 
no one may misapprehend His meaning He 
Himself appends the interpretation. And in this 
interpretation it will be observed that, while the 
great ideas are explained and applied, there is 
no attempt to make these ideas square with the 
figure in every particular. In the figure, for ex- 
ample, the Door and the Shepherd are neces- 
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sarily distinct; but our Lord does not on that ac- 
count scruple to apply both figures to Himself. 
The rigidly logical explanation is thrown to the 
winds to make way for the substantial teaching 

I. First, then, Jesus here claims to be the sole 
means of access to security and life eternal. “I 
am the door: by Me if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved, and shall go in and out, and find pas- 
ture.” Prompted by consideration for the feel- 
ings of the blind man, this expression would by 
him be interpreted as meaning, These arrogant 
Pharisees, then, can after all do me no injury; 
they can neither exclude nor admit; but only this 
Person, who has shown Himself so compassion- 
ate, so courageous, so ready to be my champion 
and my friend. He is the door. And this sim- 
ple and memorable claim has remained through 
all the Christian centuries the bulwark against 
ecclesiastical tyranny, not indeed preventing in- 
justice and outrage, but entirely robbing excom- 
munication of its sting in the conscience that is 
right with its Lord. Outcast from the fellow- 
ship and privileges of so-called Churches of 
Christ many have been, who had yet the assur- 
ance in their own heart that by their attachment 
to Him they had entered into a more lasting fel- 
lowship and unspeakably higher privileges. 

By this claim to be the Door, Jesus claims to 
be the Founder of the one permanent society of 
men. Through Him alone have men access to 
a position of security, to association with all that 
is worthiest among men, to a never-failing life 
and a boundless freedom. He did not use His 
words at random, and this at least is contained 
in them. He gathers men round His Person, 
and assures us that He holds the key to life; that 
if He admits us, words of exclusion pronounced 
by others are but idle breath; that if He excludes 
us, the approval and applause of the world will 
not waft us in> No claim could possibly be 
greater. 

II. Jesus also claims to be the Good Shep- 
herd, and sets Himself in contrast to hirelings 
and robbers. This claim he proves in five par- 
ticulars: He uses a legitimate mode of access to 
the sheep; His object is the welfare of the sheep; 
His Spirit is self-devoted; He knows and is 
known by His sheep; and all He does the Father 
has given Him commandment to do. 

1. First, then, Jesus proves His claim to be the 
Good Shepherd by using the legitimate means 
of access to the sheep. He enters by the door. 
The general description of the relation between 
sheep and shepherd was drawn from what might 
be seen any morning in Palestine. At night the 
sheep are driven into a fold, that is, a walled en- 
closure, such as may be seen on our own sheep 
farms, only with higher walls for protection, and 
with a strongly-barred door in place of a hurdle 
or light gate. Here the sheep rest all night, 
guarded by a watchman or porter. In the morn- 
ing the shepherds come, and at the recognised 
signal or knock are admitted by the porter, and 
each man calls his own sheep. The sheep, know- 
ing his voice, follow him, and if any are lazy, 
or stubborn, or stupid, he goes in and drives 
them out, with a gentle, kindly compulsion. A 
stranger’s voice they do not recognise, and do 
not heed. Besides, not only do they disregard 
a stranger’s voice, but the porter also would do 
so, so that no robber thinks of appealing to the 
porter, but climbs the wall and lays hold of the 
sheep he wants. 

Here, then, we have a picture of the legitimate 
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and illegitimate modes of finding access to men 
and of gaining power over them. The legiti- 


mate leader of men comes by the door and in- 


vites: the illegitimate gets in anyhow and com- 
pels. The true shepherd is distinguished from 


the robber by both the action of the porter and — 


the action of the sheep. But who is the porter 
who gives Christ access to the fold? Possibly, 
as some have suggested, the mind of Christ’s con- 
temporaries would revert to John the Baptist, 
The claim of Jesus to deal with men as their 
spiritual protector and leader had been legiti- 


mated by John, and no other pretended Messiah — 
And certainly, if any individual is 


had _ been. 
indicated by the porter, it must be John the Bap- 
tist. But probably the figure includes all that 
introduces Jesus to men, His own’ life, His mira- 
cles, His loving words, providential circum- 
stances. At all events, He makes His appeal 
openly, and has the requisite pass-word. There 
is nothing of the thief or the robber about 
His approach—nothing underhand or stealthy, 
nothing audaciously violent. On the other hand, 
“All that ever came before Me are thieves and 
robbers.” The contemporary authorities in Je- 
rusalem had come “ before’”’ Jesus, in so far as 
they had prepossessed the minds of the people 
against Him, and forcibly kept the sheep from 
Him. Their prior claims were the great obsta~ 
cle to His being admitted. They held the fold 
against Him. It must have been plain to the 
people who heard His words that their own ec~ 
clesiastical authorities were meant. And this is 
not contradicted by the added clause, “ but the 
sheep did not hear them.” For these usurping 
leaders did not find the ear of the people, al- 
though they terrified them into obedience. 

2. The Good Shepherd is identified and dis- 
tinguished from the hireling by His object and 
His spirit of devotion—for these two characteris- 
tics may best be considered together (vv. 10-13). 
The hireling takes up this business of shepherd- 
ing for his own sake, and just as he might take to 
keeping swine, or watching vineyards, or mak- 
ing bricks. It is not the work nor the sheep he 
has any interest in, but the pay. It is for him- 
self he does what he does. His object is to 
make gain for himself, and his spirit is there- 
fore a spirit of self-regard. Necessarily he 
flees from danger, having more regard fo 
himself than for the sheep. The object of 
the good shepherd, on the contrary, is to 
find for the sheep a more abundant life. It 
is regard for them that draws him to the work, 
Consequently, as all love is self-devoting, so 
the regard of the shepherd for the sheep 
prompts him to devote himself, and, at the risk 
or expense of his own life, to save them from 
danger. 

This differentiation of the hireling and the 
good shepherd was, in the first instance, exempli- 
fied in the different conduct of the authorities and 
Jesus towards the blind man. The authorities 
having fallen into the idea which commonly en- 
snares ecclesiastical magnates, that the people 
existed for them, not they for the people, perse- 
cuted him because he had followed his con- 
science: Jesus, by interposing in his favour, 
risked his own life. This collision with the 
Pharisees materially contributed to their deter- 
mination to put Him to death. 

Probably our Lord intended that a larger 
meaning should be found in His words. Toall His 
sheep He acts the part of a good shepherd by 
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_ death, we also die. 


them and all that threatens (vv. 17, 18). 
death was voluntary, not necessitated either by 
_ the machinations of men or by His being human. 
_ His life was His own, to use as He saw best; 
‘and when He laid it down He did so freely. It 


nterposing, at the sacrifice of Himself, whet in 
is 


was‘not that He succumbed to the wolf, to any 


power stronger than His own will and His own 


discernment of what was right. We may resign 
ourselves to death or choose it; but even though 
we did not, we could not escape it. Christ could. 


He “laid down” His life; and He did so, more- 


over, that He might “take it again.” His sheep 
were not to be left defenceless, shepherdless: on 
the contrary, He died that He might free them 
from all danger and become to them an ever- 
living, omnipresent Shepherd. In these words 
the figure is lost in the reality. 

In the words themselves, indeed, there is no 
direct suggestion that the penalty of sin is that 
which chiefly threatens Christ’s sheep, but Christ 
could hardly use the words, and His people can 
hardly read them, without having this idea sug- 
gested. It was by interposing between us and 
sin that our Shepherd was slain. At first sight, 
indeed, we seem to be exposed to the very dan- 
ger that slew the Shepherd: the wolf seems to 
be alive even after slaying Him. In spite of His 
What, then, is the danger 
from which He by His death has saved us? 

The danger which threatened us was not bodily 
death, for from that we are not delivered. But 
it was something with which the death of the 
body is intimately connected. Bodily death is 
as it were the symptom, but not the disease itself. 
It is that which reveals the presence of the pesti- 
lence, but is not itself the real danger. It is 
like the plague-spot that causes the beholder to 
shudder, though the spot itself is only slightly 
painful. Now a skilful physician does not treat 
symptoms, does not apply his skill to allay super- 
ficial distresses, but endeavours to remove the 
radical disease. If the eye becomes bloodshot 
he does not treat the eye, but the general sys- 
tem. If an eruption comes out on the skin, he 
does not treat the skin, but alters the condition 


’ of the blood; and it is a small matter whether the 


symptom goes on to its natural issue, if thereby 
the eradication of the disease is rather helped 
than hindered. So it is with death: it is not our 


danger; no man can suppose that the mere trans- 


ference from this state to another is injurious; 
only, death is in our case the symptom of a 
deep disease, of a real, fatal ailment of soul, 


- We know death not as a mere transference from 


\ 


one world to another, but as our transference 
from probation to judgment, which sin makes 
us dread; and also as a transference which in 
form forcibly exhibits the weakness, the imper- 
fection, the shame of our present state. Thus 
death connécts itself with sin, which our con- 
science tells us is the great root of all our pres- 
ent misery. It is to us the symptom of the pun- 
ishment of sin, but the punishment itself is not 
the death of the body, but of the soul; the sep- 
aration of the soul from all good, from all hope, 
—in a word, from God. This is the real danger 
from which Christ delivers us. If this be re- 
moved, it is immaterial whether bodily death re- 
main or not; or rather, bodily death is used to 
help out our complete deliverance, as a symptom 


of the disease sometimes promotes the cure. 


Christ, has tasted death for every man, and out 
of each man’s cup has sucked the poison, so that 
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now, as we in turn drink it, it is but a sleeping 
draught. There was a chemistry in His love 
and perfect obedience which drew the poison to 
His lips; and absorbing into His own system 
all the virulence of it, by the immortal vigour 
of His own constitution, He overcame its effects, 
and rose again triumphing over its lethargic 
potency. 

It was not mere bodily death, then, which 
our Lord endured. .That was not the wolf which 
the Good Shepherd saved us from. It was death 
with the sting of sin in it. It is this fact which 
shows us, from one point of view, the place of 
Christ’s death in the work of atonement. Death 
sets the seal on a man’s spiritual condition. It 
utters the final word: He that is holy, let him be 
holy still; he that is filthy, let him be filthy still. 
The biblical view of death is that it marks the 
transition from a state of probation to a state 
of retribution. “It is appointed unto men once 
to die, and after death the judgment.” There is 
no coming back again to make another prepara- 
tion for judgment. We cannot have two lives, 
one after the flesh, and another after the spirit, 
but one life, one death, one judgment. Bodily 
death therefore thus becomes not only the evi- 
dence of spiritual death, but its seal. But this, 
falling upon Christ, fell harmless. Separation 
from God must be separation of the will, separa- 
tion accomplished by the soul’s self. In Christ 
there was no such separation. Sinners abide in 
death, because not only are they judicially sep- 
arated, but. they are in will and disposition sep- 
arate. Plunge iron and wood into water: the 
one sinks, the other rises immediately, cannot 
be kept under, has a native buoyancy of its own 
that brings it to the surface, immerse it as often 
as we please. And Christ is as the wood cut by 
the prophet, that not only floats itself, but brings 
to the surface the heaviest weight. 

3. It is the mutual recognition of sheep and 
shepherd which decisively exhibits the difference 
between the true shepherd and the robber. The 
timid animals that start and flee at the sound 
of a stranger’s voice suffer their own shepherd 
to come among them and handle them. As the 
ownership of a dog is easily determined by his 
conduct towards two claimants, at one of whom 
he growls and round the other of whom he joy- 
ously barks and jumps; so you can tell who is 
the shepherd and who is the stranger by the dif- 
ferent way in which a sheep behaves in the pres- 
ence of each. If a shepherd’s claim were doubt- 
ful, it might be settled either by his familiarity 
with its marks and ways, or by its familiarity 
with him, its sufferance of his hand, its answer 
to his voice. Christ stakes His claim on a similar 
mutual recognition. If the soul does not re- 
spond to His call and follow Him, He will ad- 
mit that His claim is ill-founded. He may re- 
quire to enter the fold, to rouse the slumbering 
by a tap of His staff, to lift the sickly, to use a 
measure of severity with the dull and slow; but 
ultimately and mainly He bases His claim to be 
the true Leader and Lord of men simply on 
His power to attract them to Him. If there is 
not that in Him which causes us to mark Him off 
from all other persons, and makes us expect dif- 
ferent things from Him, and causes us to trust 
ourselves with Him, then He does not expect 
that any other force will draw us to acknowledge 
Him. 

The application of this to the attitude the blind 
man had assumed towards the Pharisees and 
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towards Jesus was sufficiently obvious. He had 
disowned the Pharisees; he had acknowledged 
Jesus. It was plain therefore that Jesus was the 
Shepherd, and it was also plain that the Phari- 
sees were not among Christ’s sheep; they might 
be in the fold, but as they did not recognise and 
follow Christ they showed that they did not be- 
long to His flock. And Christ trusts still to 
His own attractiveness and fitness to our needs. 
It is very remarkable how insufficient an ac- 
count of their own conversion highly educated 
persons can give. Professor Clifford’s favourite 
pupil was, like himself, an atheist; but racked by 
distress on account of Clifford’s death, and being 
obliged to pass through other circumstances 
fitted to disclose the weakness of human nature, 
this pupil became an ardent Christian. One 
reads the record of this conversion, expecting to 
find the reasoning power of the mathematician 
adding something to the demonstration of God’s 
personality, or building a sure foundation for 
Christian faith. There is nothing of the kind. 
The experience of life gave new meaning to 
Christ’s offer and to His revelation—that was all. 
So too in criticising Renan’s “ Life of Christ,” 
a French critic more profound than himself 
says:—‘ The characteristic thing in this analysis 
of Christianity is that sin does not appear in it 
at all. Now if there is anything which explains 
the success of the Good News among men, it 
is that it offered deliverance from sin—salvation. 
It certainly would have been more appropriate 
to explain a religion religiously, and not to 
evade the very core of the subject. This ‘ Christ 
in white marble’ is not He who made the 
strength of the martyrs.” All this just means 
that if men have no sense of need they will not 
own Christ; and that if Christ’s own presence and 
words do not draw them, they are not to be 
drawn. Of course much may be done in the 
way of presenting Christ to men, but beyond the 
simple exhibition of His person by word or in 
conduct not much can be done. It is a mystery, 
often oppressive, that men seem quite unattracted 
and unmoved by the Figure that so transcends 
all others, and gives a heart to the world. But 
Christ is known by His own. 

This great fact of the mutual recognition of 
Christ and His people has an application not 
only to the first acceptance of Christ by the soul, 
but also to the Christian experience throughout. 
A mutual recognition and deep-lying affinity not 
only at first forms but for ever renews and main- 
tains the bond between Christ and the Christian. 
He knows His sheep and is known by them. 
Often they do not know themselves; * but the 
Shepherd knows them. Many of us are fre- 
quently brought into doubt of our interest in 
Christ, but the foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this seal, ‘‘ The Lord knoweth them that 
are His.” We go astray, and get so torn with 
thorns, so fouled with mire, that few can tell to 
what fold we belong—our owner’s marks are 
obliterated; but the Good Shepherd in telling 
His sheep has missed us, and come after us, and 
recognises and claims us even in our pitiable 
state. Who could tell to whom we belong when 
we lie absolutely content with the poisonous pas- 
ture of this world’s vanities and rank gains; when 
the soul is stained with impurity, torn with pas- 
sion, and has every mark that distinguishes 
Christ’s people obscured? Is it surprising we 
should begin then ourselves to doubt whether 

*St. Augustine. 
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we belong to the true fold or whether there is 
any true fold? Shameful are the places where 
Christ has found us, among prayerless days, un- 
restrained indulgences, with hardened heart and 
cynical thoughts, far from any purpose of good; 
and still again and again His presence has met 
us, His voice recalled us, His nearness awakened 
once more in us the consciousness that with | 
Him we have after all a deeper sympathy than 
with any besides. y) 

The whole experience of Christ as our Shep- 
herd gives Him an increasing knowledge of us. 
The shepherd is the first to see the lamb at its 
birth, and not one day goes by but he visits it. 
So needful and merciful a work is it that it has 
no Sabbath, but as on the day of rest the shep- 
herd feeds his own children, so he cares for the 
lambs of his flock, sees that no harm is befalling 
them, remembers their dependence on him, ob- 
serves their growth, removes what hinders it, 
hangs over the pale of the fold, watching with a 
pleased and fond observance their ways, their 
beauty, their comfort. And thus he becomes in- 
timately acquainted with his sheep. So Christ 
becomes increasingly acquainted with us. We 
have thought much of Him; we have again and 
again pondered His life, His death, His words. 
We have endeavoured to understand what He 
requires of us, and day by day He has somehow 
been in our thoughts. Not less, but far more 
constantly have we been in His thoughts, not a 
day has passed without His recurrence to this 
subject. He has looked upon and considered us, 
has marked the working of our minds, the form- 
ing of our purposes. He knows our habits by 
watching against them; our propensities by turn- 
ing us from them. We are not left alone with 
our awful secret of sin: there is another who 
comprehends our danger, and is bent upon se- 
curing us against it. 

Slowly but surely does Christ thus win the 
confidence of the soul; doing for it a thousand 
kind offices that are not recognised, patiently 
waiting for the recognition and love which He 
knows must at last be given; quietly making 
Himself indispensable to the soul ere ever it 
discerns what it is that is bringing to it so new 
a buoyancy and hope. Slowly but surely grows 
in every Christian a reciprocal knowledge of ~ 
Christ. More and more clearly does His Person. 
stand out as the one on whom our expectation 
must rest. With Him we are brought into con- 
nection by every sin of ours, and by every hope. 
Is it not He before whom and about whom our 
hearts thrill and tremble time after time with a 
depth and awe of emotion which nothing else 
excites? Is it not to Him we owe it that this 
day we live in peace, knowing that our God is a 
loving Father? is it not still His grace we must © 
learn more deeply, His patient righteous way 
we must more exactly fall in with, if we are to 
forget our loved sin in the love of God, our- 
selves in the Eternal One? What is growth in 
grace but the laying bare of the sinner’s heart 
to Christ, fold after fold being removed, till the 
very core of our being opens to Him and accepts 
Him, and the reciprocal laying bare of the heart 
of Christ toward the sinner? 

For this growth in mutual understanding must 
advance till that perfect sympathy is attained 
which Christ indicates in the words: “I know 
My sheep and am known of Mine, as the Father 
knoweth Me arid I know the Father.” The mu- 
tual understanding between the Eternal Father 
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and the Son is the only parallel to the mutual 
understanding of Christ and His people. In the 
loving union of husband and wife we see how 
intimate is the understanding, how the one is 
dissatisfied if any anxiety is not uttered and 
shared, how there can be no secret on either 
side. We see how a slight movement, a look, 
betrays intention more than many words of a 
stranger could reveal it; we see what confidence 
in one another is established, how the one is not 
_ satisfied until his thought is ratified by the other, 
his opinion reflected and better judged in the 
other, his emotion partaken of and again ex- 
_ pressed by the other. But even this, though sug- 
gestive, is but a suggestion of the mutual in- 
telligence subsisting between the Father and the 
Son, the absolute confidence in one another, the 
perfect harmony in purpose and feeling, the de- 
light in knowing and being known. Into this 
perfect harmony of feeling and. of purpose with 
the Supreme does Christ introduce His people. 
Gradually their thoughts are disengaged from 
what is trivial, and expand to take in the de- 
‘signs of the Eternal Mind. Gradually their 
tastes and affections are loosened from lower 
attachments, and are wrought to a perfect sym- 
pathy with what is holy and abiding. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
JESUS, SON OF GOD. 
JOHN x., 22-42. 


AFTER our Lord’s visit to Jerusalem at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and owing to His collision 
_ with the authorities in regard to the blind man 
whom He healed, He seems to have retired from 
the metropolis for some weeks, until the Feast 
of the Dedication. This Feast had been insti- 
tuted by the Maccabees to celebrate the Purifi- 
cation of the Temple after its profanation by 
Antiochus Epiphanes. It began about the 2oth 
December, and lasted eight days. As it was 
winter, possibly raining, and certainly cold, Jesus 
walked about in Solomon’s Porch. where at all 
events He was under cover and had some shelter. 
Here the Jews gradually gathered, until at length 
He found Himself ringed round by hostile ques- 
tioners, who bluntly, almost threateningly asked 
. Him, “ How long dost Thou make us to doubt? 
If Thou be the Christ, tell us plainly,” a ques- 
tion which shows that, although they inferred 
from the assertions He had made regarding Him- 
self that He claimed to be the Messiah, He had 
_ not directly and explicitly proclaimed Himself in 
terms no one could misunderstand. 

At first sight their request seems fair and rea-~ 
sonable. In fact it is neither. The mere affirma- 
tion that He was the Christ would not have 
helped those whom His works and words had 
only prejudiced against Him. As He at once 
explained to them, He had made the affirmation 
in the only way possible, and their unbelief arose 
not from any want of explicitness on His part, 
but because they were not of His sheep (ver. 26). 
“ My sheep hear My voice, and I know them, and 
they follow Me.” Here, as elsewhere, He points 

in confirmation of His claim to the works His 
Father had given Him to do, and to the re- 
sponse His manifestation awakened in those who 
were hungering for truth and for God. Those 
who were given to Him by the Father, who were 
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taught and led by God, acknowledged Him, and 
to such He imparted all those eternal and snu- 
preme blessings He was commissioned to bestow 
upon men. 

But in describing the safety of those who be- 
lieve in Him, Jesus uses an expression which 
gives umbrage to those who hear it—I and the 
Father are one.” Those who trust themselves 
to Christ shall not be plucked out of His hand: 
they are eternally secure. The guarantee of this 
is, that those who thus trust in Him are given 
to Him by the Father for this very purpose 
of safe-keeping: the Father Himself therefore 
watches over and protects them. “No man is 
able to pluck them out of My Father’s hand. I 
and My Father are one.’”’ In this matter Christ. 
acts merely as the Father’s agent. The Phari- 
sees might excommunicate the blind man and 
threaten him with penalties present and to come, 
but he is absolutely beyond their reach. Their 
threats are the pattering of hail on a bomb-proof 
shelter. The man is in Christ’s keeping, and 
thereby is in God’s keeping. 

But this assertion the Jews at once construed 
into blasphemy, and took up stones to stone 
Him. With marvellous calmness Jesus arrests 
their murderous intention with the quiet ques- 
tion: “ Many good works have I showed you 
from My Father; for which of these do you stone 
Me? You question whether I am the Father’s 
Agent: does not the benignity of the works I 
have done prove Me such? Do not My works 
evince the indwelling power of the Father?” 

The Jews reply, and from their point of view 
quite reasonably: “For a good work we stone 
Thee not; but because Thou, -being a man, 
makest Thyself God.” How far they were justi- 
fied in this charge we must inquire. 

In this conversation two points are of the ut- 
most significance. « 

1. The comparative equanimity with which 
they consider the claims of Jesus to be the Mes- 
siah is changed into fury when they imagine that 
He claims also equality with God. Their first 
appeal, “If Thou be the Christ, tell us plainly,” 
is calm; and His answer, though it distinctly in- 
volved an affirmation that He was the Christ, 
was received without any violent demonstration 
of rage or of excitement. But their attitude to- 
wards Him changed in a moment, and their 
calmness gives place to uncontrollable indigna- 
tion as soon as it appears that He believes. Him- 
self to be one with the Father. They themselves 
would not have dreamed of putting such a ques- 
tion to Him: the idea of any man being equal 
with God was too abhorrent to the rigid mono- 
theism of the Jewish mind. And when _ it 
dawned upon them that this was what Jesus 
claimed, they could do nothing but stop their 
ears and lift stones to end such blasphemy.. No 
incident could more distinctly prove that the 
claim to be the Messiah was in their judgment 
one thing, the claim to be Divine another thing. 

2. The contrast our Lord draws between Him- 
self and those who had in Scripture been called 
“gods” is significant. It is the eighty-second 
Psalm He cites; and in it the judges of Israel are 
rebuked for abusing their office. It is of these 
unjust judges the psalm represents God as say- 
ing, “I have said, Ye are gods, and all of you.are 
children of the Most High. But ye shall die like 
men, and fall like one of the princes.” To these 
judges this word of God, ‘“ Ye are gods,” had 
come at their consecration to their office. - Hay- 
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ing been occupied with other work they were 
now set apart to represent to men the authori 
and justice of God. But, argues our Lord, 
men were called gods, to whom God’s oe 
came,—and they are so called in Scripture, which 
cannot be broken,—appointing them to their 
office, may He not rightly be called Son of God 
who is Himself sent to men; whose original and 
sole destiny it was to come into the world to 
represent the Father? The words are over- 
weighted. with manifold contrast. The judges 
were persons “to whom” the word of God 
came, as from without; Jesus was a person Him- 
self ‘‘sent into the world” from God, therefore 
surely more akin to God than they were. The 
judges represented God by virtue of a commis- 
sion received in the course of their career—the 
word of God came to them: Jesus, on the other 
hand, represented God because “ sanctified,” that 
is, set apart or consecrated for this purpose be- 
fore He came into the world, and therefore obvi- 
ously occupying a higher and more important 
position than they. But, especially, the judges 
were appointed to discharge one limited and tem- 
porary function, for the discharge of which it 
was sufficient that they should know the law of 
God; whereas it was ‘‘the Father,’ the God of 
universal relation and love, who consecrated 
Jesus and sent Him into the world, meaning now 
to reveal to men what lies deepest in His nature, 
His love, His fatherhood. The idea of the pur- 
pose for which Christ was sent into the world is 
indicated in the emphatic use of ‘“‘ the Father.” 
He was sent to do the works of the Father (ver. 
37); to manifest to men the benignity, tender- 
ness, compassion of the Father; to encourage 
them to believe that the Father, the Source of 
all life, was in their midst, accessible tothem. If 
Jesus failed to reveal the Father, He had no 
claim to make. “If I do not the works of My 
Father, believe Me not.” But if He did such 
works as declared the Father to be in their midst, 
then, as bearing the Father in Him and doing 
the Father’s will, He might well be called “ the 
Son of God.” ‘ Though ye believe not Me, be- 
lieve the works; that ye may know, and believe, 
that the Father is in Me, and I in Him.” 

There can be no question, then, of the conclu- 
siveness with which our Lord rebutted the charge 
of blasphemy. By a single sentence He put them 
in the position of presumptuously contradicting 
their own Scriptures. But weightier questions 
remain behind. Did Jesus merely seek to parry 
their thrust, or did He mean positively to affirm 
that He was God? His words do not carry a 
direct and explicit affirmation of His Divinity. 
Indeed, to a hearer His comparison of Himself 
with the judges would necessarily rather tend to 
veil the full meaning of His previous claims to 
pre-existence and superhuman dignity. On re- 
flection, no doubt the hearers might see that a 
claim to Divinity was implied in His words; but 
even in the saying which first gave them offence, 
“I and the Father are one,” it is rather what is 
implied than what is expressed that carries with 
it such a claim. For Calvin is unquestionably 
right in maintaining that these words were not 
intended to affirm identity of substance with the 
Father. An ambassador whose actions or claims 
were contested might very naturally say, “I and 
my Sovereign are One”; not meaning thereby 
to claim royal dignity, but meaning to assert that 
what he did, his Sovereign did; that his signature 
carried his Sovereign’s guarantee, and that his 
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pledges would be fulfilled by the entire resources — 


of his sovereign. And as God’s delegate, as the 
great Messianic Viceroy among men, it was no 
doubt this that our Lord wished in the first place 
to affirm, that He was the representative of God, 
doing His will, and backed by all His authority. 
“See the Father in Me,” was His constant de- 
mand. All His self-assertion and self-revelation 
were meant to reveal the Father. 

But although He does not directly and ex- 
plicitly say, “I am God” ; although He does not 
even use such language of Himself as John uses, 
when he says, “The Word was God” ; yet is 
not His Divine nature a reasonable inference 
from such affirmations as that which we are 
here considering? 
cidedly maintain that when Christ says, “I and 
the Father are One,’ He means one in power. 
They affirm that this assertion is made to prove 


that none of His sheep will be plucked out of His © 


hand, and that this is secured because His 
Father is “ greater than all,” and He and His 
Father are one. Accordingly they hold that 


neither the old orthodox interpretation nor the * 


Arian is correct: not the orthodox, because not 
unity of essence but unity of power is meant; not 
the Arian, because something more is meant than 
moral harmony. This, however, 
maintain, and it-is safer to abide by Calvyin’s in- 
terpretation, and believe that what Jesus means is 
that what He does will be confirmed by the 
Father. 
as the final guarantee, not His own power. 

Still, although the very terms He here uses 
may not even by implication affirm His Divinity, 


it remains to be asked whether there are not 


parts of Christ’s work as God’s commissioner on 
earth which could be accomplished by no one 
who was not Himself Divine. An ambassador 
may recommend his offers and guarantees by 
affirming that his power and that of his Sover- 
eign are one, but in many cases he must have ac- 
tual power on the spot. If a commissioner is 
sent to reduce a mutinous army or a large war- 
like tribe in rebellion, or to define a frontier in 
the face of an armed claimant, he must in such 
cases be no mere lay-figure, whose uniform tells 
what country he belongs to, but he must be a 
man of audacity and resource, able to act for 
himself without telegraphing for orders, and he 
must be backed by sufficient military force on 
the spot. It comes therefore to be a question 
whether the work on which Christ was sent was 
a work which could ‘be accomplished by a 
man, however fully equipped. Jesus, though 
nothing more than human, might have said, 
if commissioned by God to say so, “ The 
promises I make, God will perform. The 
guarantees I give, God will respect.” But 
is it possible that a man, however holy, how- 
ever wise, however fully possessed by the Holy 
Spirit, could reveal the Father to men and ade- 
quately represent God. Could He influence, 
guide, and uplift individuals? Could He give 
life to men, could He assume the function of 
judging, could He bear the responsibility of 
being sole mediator between God and men? 
Must. we not believe that for the work Christ 
came to do it was needful that he should be truly 
Divine? 

While therefore it is quite true that Christ here 
rebuts the charge of blasphemy in His usual 
manner, not by directly affirming His Di- 
vine nature, but only by declaring that 


Some interpreters very de-— 


is difficult to 


It is the Father’s power He introduces — 
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His office as God’s_ representative gave 
jim as just a claim to the Divine name 
as the judges had, this circumstance cannot 
_ lead us to doubt the Divine nature of Christ, or 
prompt us to suppose He Himself was shy in 
affirming it, because the question is at once 
_ suggested whether the office He assumed is 
not one which only a Divine Person could 
undertake. It need not stumble our faith, if 
_ we find that not only in this passage, but 
_ everywhere Jesus r frains from explicitly say- 
_ ing: “I am God.” Not even among His 
_ Apostles, who were so much in need of in- 

struction, does He definitely announce His Di- 

- vinity. This is consistent with His entire 
_ method of teaching. He was not aggressive nor 
impatient. He sowed the seed, and knew that 
in time the blade would appear. He trusted 
more to the faith which slowly grew with the 
growth of the believer’s mind than to the im- 
mediate acceptance of verbal assertions. He al- 
lowed men gradually to find their own way to 
_ the right conclusions, guiding them, furnishing 
them with sufficient evidence, but always allow- 
ing the evidence to do its work, and not breaking 
~ in upon the natural process by His authoritative 
utterances. But when, as in Thomas’s case, it 
did dawn on the mind of any that this Person 
was God manifest in the flesh, He accepted the 
tribute paid. The acceptance of such a tribute 
proves Him Divine. No good man, whatever his 
function or commission on earth, could allow 
another to address him, as Thomas addressed 

_ Jesus, ““ My Lord and my God.” 

In the paragraph we are considering a very 
needful reminder is given us that the Jews of our 
Lord’s time used the terms “ God” and “ Son of 

_ God” in a loose and inexact manner. Where 
the sense was not likely to be misunderstood, 

‘they did not scruple to apply these terms to 
officials and dignitaries. The angels they called 
sons of God; their own judges they called by the 

same name. The whole people considered col- 
lectively was called ‘God's son.” And in the 
2d Psalm, speaking of the Messianic King, God 
says, “Thou art My Son: this day have I be- 
gotten Thee.” It was therefore natural that the 
Jews should think of the Messiah not as properly 

_ Divine, but merely as being of such surpassing 

_ dignity as to be worthily, though loosely, called 

Son of God.” No doubt there are passages in 
the Old Testament which intimate with sufficient 
clearness that the Messiah would be truly Di- 
vine: “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever; ” “ Unto us a Child is born . . . and His 
name shall be called the Mighty God;” “ Behold 
the days come that I will raise unto David a 
righteous Branch, and this is the name whereby 
He shall be called, Jehovah our Righteousness.” 
But though these passages seem decisive to us, 
looking on the fulfilment of them in Christ, we 
must consider that the Jewish Bible did not lie 
On eyery table for consultation as our Bibles 
do, and also that it was easy for the Jews to 
put a figurative sense on all such passages. 

In a word, it was a Messiah the Jews looked 
for, not the Son of God. They looked for one 
with Divine powers, the delegate of God, sent to 
accomplish His will and to establish His king- 
dom, the representative among them of the Di- 
vine presence; but they did not look for a real 
dwelling of a Divine Person among them. It 
is quite certain that the Jews of the second cen- 
tury thought it silly of the Christians to hold 
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that the Christ pre-existed from eternity as God, 
and condescended to be born as man. “ No Jew 
would allow,” says a writer of that time, “ that 
any prophet ever said that a Son of God would 
come; but what the Jews do say is that the Christ 
of God will come.” 

This circumstance, that the Jews did not ex- 
pect the Messiah to be a Divine Person, throws 
light upon certain passages in the Gospels. 
When, for example, our Lord put the question, 
“ What think ye of Christ? Whose Son is He?” 
The Pharisees promptly answer, ‘“ He is the Son 
of David.” And, that they had no thought of 
ascribing to the Messiah a properly Divine 
origin, is shown by their inability to answer the 
further question, ““ How then does David call 
Him Lord? ”’—a question presenting no difficulty 
at all to any one who believed that the Messiah 
was to be Divine as well as human.* 

So, too, if the Jews had expected the Messiah 
to be a Divine person, the ascription of Mes- 
Sianic dignity to one who was not the Messiah 
was blasphemy, being equivalent to ascribing Di- 
vinity to one who was not Divine. But in no 
case in which Jesus was acknowledged as the 
Messiah were those who so acknowledged Him 
proceeded against as blasphemous. The blind 
men who appealed to Him as the Son of David 
were told to be quiet; the crowd who hailed His 
entrance to Jerusalem scandalised the Pharisees 
but were not proceeded against. And even the 
blind beggar who owned Him was excommuni- 
cated by a special act passed for the emergency, 
which proves that the standing statute against 
blasphemy could not in such a case be enforced. 

Again, this fact, that the Jews did not expect 
the Messiah to be strictly Divine, sheds light on 
the real ground of accusation against Jesus. So 
long as it was supposed that He merely claimed 
to be the promised Christ, and used the title 
“Son of God” as equivalent to a Messianic title, 
many of the people admitted His claim and were 
prepared to own Him. But when the Pharisees 
began to apprehend that He claimed to be the 
Son of God in a higher sense, they accused Him 
of blasphemy, and on this charge He was con- 
demned. The account of His trial as given by 
Luke is most significant. He was tried in two 
courts, and in each upon two charges. When 
brought before the Sanhedrim he was first 
asked, “* Art Thou the Christ?’ a question which, 
as He at once pointed out, was useless; because 
He had taught quite openly, and there were hun- 
dreds who could testify to the claims He had 
put forward. He merely says that they them- 
selves will one day own His claim. “ Hereafter 
shall the Son of Man sit on the right hand of 
the power of God.” This suggests to them that 
His claim was to something more than they 
ordinarily considered to be involved in the claim 
to Messiahship, and at once they pass to their 
second question, ‘“ Art Thou then the Son of 
God?” And on His refusing to disown this 
title, the High Priest rends His clothes, and 
Jesus is there and then convicted of blasphemy. 

The different significance of the two claims is 

*In this passage I borrow the convincing argument of 
Treftry in his too little read treatise ‘‘On the Eternal Son- 
ship.” He says, p. 89: ‘‘Had the Jews regarded the 
Messiah asa Divine person, the claims of Jesus to that 
character had been in allcases equivalent to the assertion 
of His Diety. But there is not upon record one example 
in which any considerable emotion was manifested against 
these claims ; while, on the other hand, a palpable allu- 
sion to His higher nature never failed to be instantly and 
most indignantly resented. The conclusion is obvious,” 
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brought out more distinctly in the trial before 
Pilate. At first Pilate treats Him as an amiable 
enthusiast who fancies Himself a King and sup- 
poses He has been sent into the world to lead 
men to the truth. And accordingly after exam- 
ining Him he presents Him to the people as an 
innocent person, and makes light of their charge 
that He claims to be King of the Jews. On this 
the Jews with one voice cry out, “We have a 
law, and by our law He ought to die, because He 
made Himself the Son of God.” The effect of 
this charge upon Pilate is immediate and re- 
markable: ‘When Pilate heard that saying he 
was the more afraid, and went again into the 
judgment hall, and saith unto Jesus, Whence art 
Thou?” But Jesus gave him no answer. 

It is plain then that it was for blasphemy Christ 
was condemned; and not simply because He 
claimed to be the Messiah. But if this is so, 
then how can we evade the conclusion that He 
was in very truth a Divine person? The Jews 
charged Him with making Himself equal with 
.God; and, if He was not equal with God, they 
were quite right in putting Him to death. Their 
law was express, that no matter what signs and 
wonders a man performed, if he used these to 
draw them from the worship of the true God 
he was to be put to death. They crucified Jesus 
on the ground that He was a blasphemer, and 
against this sentence He made no appeal. He 
showed no horror at the accusation, as any good 
man must have shown. He accepted the doom, 
and on the Cross prayed, “ Father, forgive them, 
forthey know not what theydo.” That whichthey 
considered an act of piety was in truth the most 
frightful of crimes. But if He was not Divine, 
it was no crime at all, but a just punishment. 

But no doubt that which lodges in the heart of 
each of us the conviction that Christ is Divine is 
the general aspect of His life, and the attitude 
He assumes towards men and towards God. We 
may not be able to understand in what sense 
there are Three Persons in the Godhead, and 
may be disposed with Calvin to wish that the- 
ological terms and distinctions had never become 
necessary. We may be unable to understand 
how if Christ were a complete Person before the 
Incarnation, the humanity He assumed could 
also be complete and similar to our own. But 
notwithstanding such difficulties, which are the 
necessary result of our inability to comprehend 
the- Divine nature, we are convinced, when we 
follow Christ through His life and listen to His 
own assertions, that there is in Him something 
unique and unapproached among men; that 
while He is one of us He yet looks at us also 
from the outside, from above. We feel that He is 
Master of all, that nothing in nature or in life 
can defeat Him; that, while dwelling in time, He 
is also in Eternity, seeing before and after. The 
most stupendous claims He makes seem some- 
how justified; assertions which in other lips 
would be blasphemous are felt to be just and 
natural in His. It is felt that somehow, even if 
we cannot say how, God is in Him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
JESUS, THE RESURRECTION AND LIFE. 
JOHN xi. I-44. 


In this eleventh chapter it is related how the 
death of Jesus was finally determined upon, on 
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the occasion of His raising Lazarus. The ten 
chapters which preceded have served to indicate 
how Jesus revealed Himself to the Jews in every 
aspect that was likely to win faith, and how each 
fresh revelation only served to embitter them 
against Him, and harden their unbelief into hope- 
less hostility. In these few pages John has given 
us a wonderfully compressed but vivid summary 
of the miracles and conversations of Jesus, 
which served to reveal His true character and 
work. Jesus has manifested Himself as the Light 
of the world, yet the darkness does not compre- 
hend Him; as the Shepherd of the Sheep, and 
they will not hear His voice; as the Life of men, 
and they will not come unto Him that they 
might have Life; as the impersonated love of 
God come to dwell among men, sharing their 
sorrows and their joys, and men hate Him the 
more, the more love He shows; as the Truth 
which could make men free, and they choose to 
serve the father of lies, and to do his work. And 
now, when He reveals Himself as the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life, possessed of the key to what 
is inaccessible to all others, of the power most 
essential to man, they resolve upon His death. 
There was an appropriateness in this. His love 
for His friends drew Him back at the risk of 
His life to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem: it is 
as if to His eye Lazarus represented all His 
friends, and He feels constrained to come out 
from His safe retreat, and, at the risk of His 
own life, deliver them from the power of death, 
That this was in the mind of Jesus Himself 
is obvious. When He expresses His resolve to 
go to His friends in Bethany, He uses an ex- 
pression which shows that He anticipated dan- 
ger, and which at once suggested to the disciples 
that He was running a great risk. ‘‘ Let us go,” 
not “to Bethany,” but “into Judza again.” His 
disciples say unto Him, “ Master, the Jews of- 
late sought to stone Thee, and goest Thou 
thither again?” The answer of Jesus is signifi- 
cant: ‘‘ Are there not twelve hours in the day?” 
That is to say: Has not every man his allotted 
time to work, his day of light, in which he can 
walk and work, and which no danger nor calam- 
ity can shorten? Can men make the sun set one 
hour earlier? So neither can they shorten by 
one hour the day of life, of light, and toil your 
God has appointed to you. Wicked men may 
grudge that God’s sun shine on the fields of 
their enemies and prosper them, but their envy 
cannot darken or shorten the course of the sun: 
so may wicked men grudge that I work these 
miracles, and do these deeds of My loving 
Father, but I am as far above their reach as the 
sun in the heavens; until I have run My ap- 
pointed course their envy is impotent. The real 
danger begins when a man tries to prolong his 
day, to turn night into day; the danger begins 
when a man through fear turns aside from duty; 
he then loses the only true guide and light of 
his life. A man’s knowledge of duty, of God’s 
will, is the only true light he has to guide him 
in life: that duty God has already measured, to 
each man his twelve hours; and only by follow- 
ing duty into all hazards and confusion can you 
live out your full term; if, on the other hand, 
you try to extend your term, you find that the 
sun of duty has set for you, and you have no 
power to bring light on your path. A man may 
preserve his life on earth for a year or two 
more by declining dangerous duty, but his 
day is done, he is henceforth only stum- 









about on earth in the outer cold and 
ess, and had far better have gone home 
God and been quietly at sleep, far_ bet- 
_ ter have acknowledged that his day was done 
and his night come, and not have striven to 
wake and work on. If through fear of danger, 
of straitened circumstances, of serious incon- 
venience, you refuse to go where God—1. e¢., 
where duty—calls you, you make a terrible mis- 
_ take; instead of thereby preserving your life you 
_ lose it, instead of prolonging your day of useful- 
ness and of brightness and comfort, you lose the 
_ very light of life, and stumble on henceforward 
through life without a guide, making innumera- 
ble false steps as the result of that first false 
step in which you turned in the wrong direction; 
not dead indeed, but living as “the very ghost 
of your former self’ on this side the grave— 
miserable, profitless, benighted. 

John apparently had two reasons for recording 
this miracle; firstly, because it exhibited Jesus as 
the Resurrection and the Life; secondly, because 

_ it more distinctly separated the whole body of 
the Jews into believers and unbelievers. But 
there are two minor points which may be looked 
at before we turn to these main themes. 
__. First, we read that when Jesus saw Mary weep- 
ing, and the Jews also weeping which came with 
er, He groaned in spirit and was troubled, and 
then wept. But why did -He show such emo- 
tion? The Jews who saw Him weep supposed 
that His tears were prompted, as their own were, 
by sorrow for their loss and sympathy with the 
sisters. To see a woman like Mary casting her- 
self at His feet, breaking into a passion of tears, 
and crying with intense regret, if not with a tinge 
of reproach, “ Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died,” was enough to bring tears 
- to the eyes of harder natures than our Lord’s. 

But the care with which John describes the dis- 
_ turbance of His spirit, the emphasis he lays upon 

His groaning, the notice he takes of the account 

the ees give of His tears,—all seem to indicate 
that something more than ordinary grief or sym- 
pathy was the fountain of these tears, the cause 
-of the distress which could vent itself only in 
audible groans. He was in sympathy with the 
mourners and felt for them, but there was that 
in the whole scene with which He had no sym- 

_ pathy; there was none of that feeling He required 
His disciples to show at His own death, no re- 
joicing that one more had gone to the Father. 
There was a forgetfulness of the most essential 
facts of death, an unbelief which seemed entirely 
- to separate this crowd of wailing people from the 
light and life of God’s presence. “It was the 
darkness between God and His creatures that 
gave room for, and was filled with, their weep- 
ing and wailing over their dead.” It was the 
deeper anguish into which mourners are plunged 
by looking upon death as extinction, and by sup- 
posing that death separates from God and from 
: life, instead of giving closer access to God and 
more abundant life,—it was this which caused 
‘Jesus to groan. He could not bear this evidence 
that even the best of God’s children do not be- 
lieve in God as greater than death, and in death 
as ruled by God. 

This gives us the key to Christ’s belief in im- 

mortality, and to all sound belief in immortality. 
It was Christ’s sense of God, His uninterrupted 
consciousness of God, His distinct knowledge 
that God the loving Father is the existence in 
~ whom all live,—it was this which made it im- 
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possible for Christ to think of death as extinc- 
tion or separation from God. For one who con- 
sciously lived in God to be separated from God 
was impossible. For one who was bound to 
God by love, to drop out of that love into 
nothingness or desolation was inconceivable. 
His constant and absolute sense of God gave 
Him an unquestioning sense of immortality. We 
cannot conceive of Christ having any shadow 
of doubt of a life beyond death; and if we ask 
why it was so, we further see it was because it 
was impossible for Him to doubt of the exist- 
ence of God—the ever-living, ever-loving God. 

And this is the order of conviction in us all. 
It is vain to try and build up a faith in immor- 
tality by natural arguments, or even by what 
Scripture records. As Bushnell truly says: “ The 
faith of immortality depends on a sense of 
it begotten, not on an argument for it con- 
cluded.” And this sense of immortality is be- 
gotten when a man is truly born again, and 
instinctively feels himself an heir of things 
beyond this world int6 which his natural 
birth has ushered him; when he begins to 
live in God; when the things of God are the 
things among which and for which he lives; 
when his spirit is in daily and free communica- 
tion with God; when he partakes of the Divine 
nature, finding his joy in self-sacrifice and love, 
in those purposes and dispositions which can 
be exercised in any world where men are, and 
with which death seems to have no conceivable 
relation. But, on the other hand, for a man to 
live for the world, to steep his soul in carnal 
pleasures and blind himself by highly esteeming 
what belongs only to earth,—for such a man to 
expect to have any intelligent sense or perception 
of immortality is out of the question. 

2. Another question, which may, indeed, be 
inquisitive, but can scarcely be reprehended, is 
sure to be asked: \ hat was the experience of 
Lazarus during these four days? To speculate 
on what he saw or heard or experienced, to trace 
the flight of his soul through the gates of death 
to the presence of God, may perhaps seem to 
some as foolish as to go with those curious Jews 
who flocked out to Bethany to set eyes on this 
marvel, a man who had passed to the unseen 
world and yet returned. But although no doubt 
good and great purposes are served by the ob- 
scurity that involves death, our endeavour to 
penetrate the gloom, and catch some glimpses of 
a life we must shortly enter, cannot be judged 
altogether idle. Unfortunately, it is little we can 
learn from Lazarus. Two English poets, the one 
fitted to deal with this subject by an imagina- 
tion that seems capable of seeing and describing 
whatever man can experience, the other by an 
insight that instinctively apprehends spiritual 
things, and both by reverential faith, have taken 
quite opposite views of the effect of death and 
resurrection upon Lazarus. The one describes 
him as living henceforth a dazed life, as if his 
soul were elsewhere; as if his eye, dazzled with 
the glory beyond, could not adjust itself to the 
things of earth. He is thrown out of sympathy 
with the ordinary interests of men, and seems to 
live at cross purposes with all around him. This 
was a very inviting view of the matter to a poet: 
for here was an opportunity of putting in a 
concrete way an experience quite unique. It 
was a task worthy of the highest poetic genius 
to describe what would be the sensations, 
thoughts, and ways of a man who had passed 
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through death and seen things invisible, and been 
“exalted above measure,” and become certified 
by face-to-face vision of all that we can only 
hope and believe, and had yet been restored to 
earth. The opportunity of contrasting the pal- 


triness of earth with the sublimity and reality of 


the unseen was too great to be resisted. The 
opportunity of flouting our professed faith by 
exhibiting the difference between it and a real 
assurance, by showing the utter want of sym- 
pathy between one who had seen and all others 
on earth who had only believed,—this oppor- 
tunity was too inviting to leave room for a poet 
to ask whether there was a basis in fact for this 
contrast; whether it was likely that in point of 
fact Lazarus did conduct himself, when restored 
to earth, as one who had been plunged into the 
full light and thronging life of the unseen world. 
And, when we consider the actual requirements 
of the case, it seems most unlikely that Lazarus 
can have been recalled from a clear conscious- 
ness and full knowledge of the heavenly life— 
unlikely that he should be summoned to live on 
earth, with a mind too large for the uses of 
earth, overcharged with knowledge he could not 
use, as a poor man suddenly enriched beyond his 
ability to spend, and thereby only confused and 
stupefied. Apparently the idea of the other poet 
is the wiser when he says:— 


““« Where wert thou, brother, those four days?’ 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which, telling what it is to die, 
Had surely added praise to praise. 


‘*Prom every house the neighbours met, 
The streets were fill’d with joyful sound, 
A solemn gladness even crown’d 
The purple brows of Olivet. 


“ Behold a man raised up by Christ!’ 
The rest remaineth unrevealed ; 
He told it not; or something seal’d 
The lips of that Evangelist.” 


The probability is, he had nothing to reveal. 
As Jesus said, He came ‘to awake him out of 
sleep.” Had he learned anything of the spirit 
world, it must have oozed out. The burden of 
a secret which all men craved to know, and 
which the scribes and lawyers from Jerusalem 
would do all in their power to elicit from him, 
would have damaged his mind and oppressed 
his life. His rising would be as the awaking 
of a man from deep sleep, scarcely knowing what 
he was doing, tripping and stumbling in the 
grave-clothes and wondering at the crowd. 
What Mary and Martha would prize would be 
the unchanged love that shone in his face as 
he recognised them, the same familiar tones and 
endearments,—all that showed how little change 
death brings, how little rupture of affection 
or of any good thing, how truly he was their 
own brother still. 

To our Lord Himself it was a grace that so 
shortly before His own death, and in a spot so 
near where He Himself was buried, He should be 
encouraged by seeing a man who had been three 
days in the grave rise at His word. The nar- 
rative of His last hours reveals that such en- 
couragement was not useless. But for us it has 
a still more helpful significance. Death is a sub- 
ject of universal concern. Every man must have 
to do with it; and in presence of it every man 
feels his helplessness. Nowhere do we so come 
to the limit and end of our power as at the door 
of a vault; nowhere is the weakness of man so 
keenly felt. There is the clay, but who shall find 
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the spirit that dwelt in it? Jesus has no such 
sense of weakness. Believing in the fatherly and 
undying love of the Eternal God, He knows that 
death cannot harm, still less destroy, the chil- 
dren of God. And in this belief He commands 
back to the body-the soul of Lazarus; through 
the ear of that dead and laid-aside body He calls 
to His friend, and bids him from the unse 
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world. Surely we also may say, with Himself, — 


we are glad that He was not with Lazarus in 
his sickness, that we might have this proof that 
not even death carries the friend of Christ be- 
yond His reach and power. 

There is no one who can afford to look at this 
scene with indifference. We have all to die, 
to sink into utter weakness past all strength of 
our own, past all friendly help of those around 
us. 
die. In the time of our health we may say,— 


‘Since Nature’s works be good, and Death doth serve ~ 
As Nature’s work, why should we fear to die?” 


but no argument should make us indifferent to 
the question whether at death we are to be ex- 
tinguished or to live on in happier, fuller life. 
If a man dies in thoughtlessness, with no fore- 
casting or foreboding of what is to follow, he 


can give no stronger proof of thoughtlessness. 


If a man faces death cheerfully through natural 
courage, he can furnish no stronger evidence of 
courage; if he dies calmly and hopefully through 
faith, this is faith’s highest expression. And if 
it is really true that Jesus did raise Lazarus, then 
a world of depression and fear and grief is lifted 
off the heart of man. That very assurance is 
given to us which we most of all need. And, 
so far as I can see, it is our own imbecility of 
mind that prevents us from accepting this as- 
surance and living in the joy and strength it 
brings. If Christ raised Lazarus He has a 
power to which we can safely trust; and life is 
a thing of permanence and joy. And if a man 
cannot determine for himself whether this did 
actually happen or not, he must, I think, feel 
that the fault is his, and that he is defrauding 
himself of one of the clearest guiding lights and 
most powerful determining influences we have. 

This miracle is itself more significant than the 
explanation of it. The act which embodies and 
gives actuality to a principle is its best exposi- 
tion. But the main teaching of the miracle is 
enounced in the words of Jesus: “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life.” In this statement 
two truths are contained: (1) that resurrection 
and life are not future only, but present; and 
(2) that they become ours-by union with Christ. 

(1) Resurrection and Life are not blessings 
laid up for us in a remote future: they are pres- 
ent. When Jesus said to Martha, “ Thy brother 
shall rise again,” she answered, “I know that 
he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last 
day,’—meaning to indicate that this was small 
consolation. There was her brother lying in the 
tomb dead, and there he would lie for ages dead; 
no more to move about in the home she loved 
for his sake, no more to exchange with her one 
word or look. What comfort did the vague and 
remote hope of reunion after long ages of un- 
told change bring? What comfort is to sustain 
her through the interval? When parents lose 
the children whom they could not bear to have 
for a day out of their sight, whom they longed 
for if they were absent an hour beyond their 
time, it is no doubt some comfort to know that 


It must always remain a trying thing to — 
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day they will again fold them to their 
ast. But this is not the comfort Christ gives 
ha. He comforts her, not by pointing her 
o a far-off event which was vague and remote, 
but to His own living person, whom she knew, 
_ saw, and trusted. And He assured her that in 
_ Him were resurrection and life; that all, there- 
_ fore, who belonged to Him were uninjured by 
ead and had in Him a present and continuous 
tre: 
Thrist, then, does not think of immortality as 
Ww The thought of immortality is with Him 
- involved in and absorbed by, the idea of life. 
Life is a present thing, and its continuance a 
_. matter of course. When life is full, and abun- 
dant, and glad, the present is enough, and past 
and future are unthought of. It is life, there- 
fore, rather than immortality, Christ speaks of; 
a present, not a future, good; an expansion of 
_ the nature now, and which necessarily carries 
with it the idea of permanence. Eternal life He 
defines, not as a future continuance to be meas- 
ured by ages, but as a present life, to be meas- 
ured by its depth. It is the quality, not the 
length of life He looks at. Life prolonged with- 
out being deepened by union with the living God 
were no boon. Life with God, and in God, must 


____ be immortal; life without God He does not call 
. life at all. 

7 In evidence of this present continued life 
- Lazarus was called back, and shown to be still 
_ alive. In him the truth of Christ’s words was 


exemplified: ‘“‘ He that believeth in Me, though 
= he were dead yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.” He 
~ will doubtless, like all men, undergo that change 
which we call death; he will become discon- 
nected from this present earthly scene, but his 
life in Christ will suffer no interruption. Dis- 
- solution may pass on-his body, but not on his 
life. His life is hid with Christ in God. It is 
‘united to the unfailing source of all existence. 
‘a (2) Such life, now abundant and evermore 
_ abiding, Christ affords to all who believe in Him. 
_ To Martha He intimates that He has power to 
_ faise the dead, and that this power is so much 
_ His own that He needs no instrument or means 
_ to apply it; that He Himself, as He stood before 
her, contained all that was needful for resurrec- 
tion and life. He intimates all this, but He inti- 
mates much more than this. That He had the 
__ power to raise the dead it would, no doubt, re- 
_ vive the heart of Martha to hear, but what guar- 
antee, what hope, was there that He would ex- 
“ercise that power? And so Christ does not say, 
‘I have the power, but, I am. Is any one, is 
Lazarus, joined to Me? has he attached himself 
_ confidingly to My Person: then whatever I am 
finds exercise in him. It is not only that I have 
this power to exercise on whom I may; but I 
am this power, so that if he be one with Me I 
ot withhold the exercise of that power from 
im. 
They who have learned to obey Christ’s voice 
— in life will most quickly hear it, and recognise its 
authority, when they sleep in death. They who 
have known its power to raise them out of 
i iritual death will not doubt its power to raise 
them from bodily death to a more abundant life 
an this world affords. They once felt as if 
nothing could deliver them; they were dead— 
deaf to Christ’s commands, bound in bonds 
which they thought would hold them till they 
themselves should rot away from within them; 
me! 13—Vol. V. 
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they were buried out of sight of all that could 
give spiritual life, and the heavy stone of their 
own hardened will lay on their ruined and out- 
cast condition. But Christ’s love sought them 
out and called them into life. Assured that He 
has had power to do this, conscious in them- 
selves that they are alive with a life given by 
Christ, they cannot doubt that the grave will 
be but a bed of rest, and that neither things pres- 
ent nor things to come can separate them from 
a love which already has shown itself capable of 
the utmost. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
JESUS, THE SCAPEGOAT. 


JOHN xXi.. 45-54. 


WHEN Jesus raised Lazarus from the dead He 
was quite aware that He was risking His own 
life. He knew that a miracle so public, so easily 
tested, so striking, could not be overlooked, but 
must decisively separate between those who 
yielded to what was involved in the miracle, and 
those who hardened themselves against it. It 
it remarkable that none had the hardihood to 
deny the fact. Those who most determinedly 
proceeded against Jesus did so on the very 
ground that His miracles were becoming too 
numerous and too patent. They perceived that 
in this respect Jesus answered so perfectly to the 
popular conception of what the Messiah was to 
be, that it was quite likely He would win the 
multitude to belief in Him as the long-looked- 
for King of the Jews. But if there were any such 
popular enthusiasm aroused, and loudly declared, 
then the Romans would interfere, and, as they 
said, ““come and take away both our place and 
nation.” They felt themselves in a great diffi- 
culty, and looked upon Jesus as one of those 
fatal people who arise to thwart the schemes of 
statesmen, and spoil well-laid plans, and intro- 
duce disturbing elements into peaceful periods. 

Caiaphas, astute and unscrupulous, takes a 
more practical view of things, atid laughs at 
their helplessness. ‘‘ Why!” he says, “‘do you 
not see that this Man, with His éclat and pop- 
ular following, instead of endangering us and 
bringing suspicion on our loyalty to Rome, is 
the very person we can use to exhibit our fidel- 
ity to the Empire. Sacrifice Jesus, and by His 
execution you will not merely clear the nation 
of all suspicion of a desire to revolt and found 
a kingdom under Him, but you will show such 
a watchful zeal for the integrity of the Empire 
as will merit applause and confidence from the 
jealous power of Rome.” Caiaphas is the type 
of the bold, hard politician, who fancies he sees 
more clearly than all others, because he does not 
perplex himself by what lies below the surface, 
nor suffer the claims of justice to interfere with 
his own advantage. He looks at everything 
from the point of view of his own idea and plan, 
and makes everything bend to that. He had no 
idea that in making Jesus a scapegoat he was 
tampering with the Divine purposes. : 

John, however, in looking back upon this 
council, sees that this bold, unflinching diplo- 
matist, who supposed he was moving Jesus and 
the council and the Romans as so many pieces 
in his own game, was himself used as God’s 
mouthpiece to predict the event which brought 
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to a close his own and all other priesthood. In 
the strange irony of events he was unconsciously 


using his high-priestly office to lead forward that 


one Sacrifice which was for ever to take away 
sin, and so to make all further priestly office 
superfluous. Caiaphas saw and said that it was 
expedient that one man die for the nation; but, 
as in all prophetic utterance, so in these words, 
says John, a very much deeper sense lay than 
was revealed by their primary application. It is, 
says John, quite true that Christ’s death would 
be the saving of a countless multitude, only it 
was not from the Roman legions that it would 
long save men, but from an even more formida- 
ble visitation. Caiaphas saw that the Romans 
were within a very little of terminating the 
ceaseless troubles which arose out of this Judzan 
province, by transporting the inhabitants and 
breaking up their nationality; and he supposed 
that by proclaiming Jesus as an aspirant to the 
throne and putting Him to death, he would 
cleanse the nation of all complicity in His dis- 
loyalty and stay the Roman sword. And John 
says, that in carrying out this idea of his, he 
unwittingly carried out the purpose of God that 
Jesus should die for that nation—‘‘ and not for 
that nation only, but that also He should gather 
together in one the children of God that were 
scattered abroad.” 

Now it must be owned that it is much easier 
to understand what Caiaphas meant than what 
John meant; much easier to see how fit Jesus 
was to be a national scapegoat than to under- 
stand how His death removes the sin of the 
world. There are, however; one or two points 
regarding the death of Christ which become 
clearer in the light of Caiaphas’s idea. 

First, the very characteristics of Christ which 
made Caiaphas think of Him as a possible scape- 
goat for the nation, are those which make it 
possible that His death should serve a still larger 
purpose. When the brilliant idea of propitiating 
the Roman government by sacrificing Jesus 
flashed into the mind of Caiaphas, he saw that 
Jesus was in every respect suited to this pur- 
pose. He was in the first place a person of suffi- 
cient importance. To have seized an unknown 
peasant, who never had, and never could have, 
much influence in Jewish society, would have 
been no proof of zeal in extinguishing rebellion. 
To crucify Peter or John or Lazarus, none of 
whom had made the most distant claim to king- 
ship, would not serve Caiaphas’s turn. But 
Jesus was the head of a party. In disposing 
of Him they disposed of His folfowers. The 
sheep must scatter, if the Shepherd were put 
out of the way. 

Then, again, Jesus was innocent of everything 
but this. He was guilty of attaching men to 
Himself, but innocent of everything besides. 
This also fitted Him for Caiaphas’s purpose, for 
the high priest recognised that it would not do 
to pick a common criminal out of the prisons 
and make a scapegoat of him. That had been 
a shallow fiction, which would not for a moment 
stay the impending Roman sword. Had the 
Russians wished to conciliate our Government 
and avert war, this could not have been effected 
by their selecting for execution some political 
exile in Siberia, but only by recalling and de- 
grading such an outstanding person as General 
Komaroff. In every case where any one is to 
be used as a scapegoat these two qualities must 
meet—he must be a really, not fictitiously, rep- 
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resentative person, and he must be free from all 
other claims upon his life. It is not everyone 
who can become a scapegoat. The mere agree~ 
ment between the parties, that such and such 
a person be a scapegoat, is only a hollow fiction 
which can deceive no one. 
derlying qualities which constitute one person, 
and not another, representative and fit. 

Now John does not expressly say that the de- 
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liverance Jesus was to effect for men generally — 


was to be effected in a similar manner to that 
which Caiaphas had in view. He does not ex~ 
pressly say that Jesus was to become the scape- 
goat of the race: but impregnated as John’s 
mind was with the sacrificial ideas in which he 
had been nurtured, the probability is that the 
words of Caiaphas suggested to him the idea 


that Jesus was to be the scapegoat of the race. 


And, certainly, if Jesus was the scapegoat on 
whom our sins were laid, and who carried them 
all away, He had these qualities which fitted Him 
for this work: He had a connection with us of 
an intimate kind, and He was stainlessly inno- 
cent. 

This passage then compels us to ask in what 
sense Christ was our sacrifice. 

With remarkable, because significant, unanim- 
ity the consciences of men very differently sit- 
uated have prompted them to sacrifice. And the 
idea which all ancient nations, and especially the 
Hebrews, entertained regarding sacrifice is fairly 
well ascertained. Both the forms of their rites 
and their explicit statements are conclusive on 
this point,—that in a certain class of sacrifices 
they looked on the victim as a substitute bear- 
ing the guilt of the offerer and receiving the 
punishment due to him. This seems, after all 
discussion, to be the most reasonable interpre- 
tation to put upon expiatory sacrifice. Both 
heathens and Jews teach that without the shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission of sins; that 
the life of the sinner is forfeited, and that in 
order to the sparing of his life, another life is 
rendered instead; and that as the life is in the 
blood, the blood must be poured out-in sacri- 
fice. Heathens were as punctilious as Hebrews 
in their scrutiny of the victims, to ascertain what 
animals were fit for sacrifice by the absence of 
all blemish. They used forms of deprecation as 
exactly expressing the doctrines of substitution 
and of atonement by vicarious punishment. In 
one significant, though repulsive, particular some 
of the heathen went farther than the Hebrews: 
occasionally, the sinner who sought cleansing 
from defilement was actually washed in the 
blood of the victim slain for him. By an elab- 
orate contrivance the sinner sat under a stage 
of open woodwork on which the animal was 
sacrificed, and through which its blood poured 
upon him. 

The idea expressed by all sacrifices of expia- 
tion was, that the victim took the place of the 
sinner, and received the punishment due to him. 
The sacrifice was an acknowledgment on the 
sinner’s part that by his sin he had incurred 
penalty; and it was a prayer on the sinner’s part 
that he might be washed from the guilt he had 
contracted, and might return to life with the 
blessing and favour of God upon him. Of 
course, it was seen, and said by the heathen 
themselves, as well as by the Jews, that the blood 
of bulls and goats had in itself no relation to 
moral defilement. It was used in _ sacrifice 
merely as a telling way of saying that sin was 
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_ acknowledged and pardon desired, but always 


with the idea of substitution more or less ex- 


‘plicitly in the mind. And the ideas which were 


inevitably associated with sacrifice were trans- 
ferred to Jesus by His immediate disciples. And 
this transference of the ideas connected with sac- 
rifice to Himself and His death was sanctioned 
—and indeed suggested—by Jesus, when, at the 
Last Supper, He said, “This cup is the New 
Testament in My Blood, which is shed for many, 
for the remission of sins.” 

But here the question at once arises: In what 
sense was the Blood of Christ shed for the re- 
mission of sins? In what sense was He a substi- 
Before we try to find 
an answer to this question, two preliminary re- 


marks may be made—first, that our salvation 


depends not on our understanding how the 
death of Christ takes away sin, but upon our 
believing that it does so. It is very possible to 
accept the pardon of our sin, though we do not 
know how that pardon has been obtained. We 
do not understand the methods of cure pre- 
scribed by the physician, nor could we give a 
rational account of the efficacy of his medicines, 
but this does not retard our cure if only we use 
them. To come into a perfect relation to God 
we do not require to understand how the death 
of Christ has made it possible for us to do so; 
we need only to desire to be God’s children, and 
to believe that it is open to us to come to Him. 
Not by the intellect, but by the will, are we led 
to God. Not by what we know, but by what 
we desire, is our destiny determined. Not by 
education in theological requirements, but by 
thirst for the living God, is man saved. 

And, second, even though we carry over to 
the death of Christ the ideas taught by Old Testa- 
ment sacrifice, we commit no enormous or mis- 
leading blunder. Christ Himself suggested that 
His death might be best understood in the light 


‘of these ideas, and even though we are unable 


to penetrate through the letter to the spirit, 
through the outward and symbolic form to the 
real and eternal meaning of the sacrifice of 
Christ, we are yet on the road to truth, and hold 
the germ of it which will one day develop into 
the actual and perfect truth. Impatience is at 
the root of much unbelief and misconception and 
discontent; the inability to reconcile ourselves 
to the fact that in our present stage there is much 
we must hold provisionally, much we must be 
content to see through a glass darkly, much we 
can only know by picture and shadow. It is 
quite true the reality has come in the death of 


_ Christ, and symbol has passed away; but there is 


such a depth of Divine love, and so various a 
fulfilment of Divine purpose in the death of 
Christ, that we cannot be surprised that it baf- 
fles comprehension. It is the key to a world’s 
history; for aught we know, to the history. of 
other worlds than ours; and it is not likely that 
we should be able to gauge its significance and 
explain its rationale of operation. And therefore, 
if, without any sluggish indifference to further 
knowledge, or merely worldly contentment to 
know of spiritual things only so much as is ab- 
solutely necessary, we yet are able to use what 
we do know and to await with confidence fur- 
ther knowledge, we probably act wisely and well. 
We do not err if we think of Christ as our 
Sacrifice; nor even if we somewhat too literally 
think of Him as the Victim substituted for us, 
and ascribe to His Blood the expiatory and 
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cleansing virtue which belonged symbolically to 
the blood of the ancient sacrifices. 

And, indeed, there are grave difficulties in our 
path as soon as we strive to advance beyond 
the sacrificial idea, and try to grasp the very 
truth regarding the death of Christ. The Apos- 
tles with one voice affirm that Christ’s death was 
a propitiation for the sins of the world: that He 
died for us; that He suffered not only for His 
contemporaries, but for all men; that He was 
the Lamb of God, the innocent Victim, whose 
blood cleansed from sin. They affirm, in short, 
that in Christ’s death we are brought face to 
face, not with a symbolic sacrifice, but with that 
act which really takes away sin. 

If we read the narrative given us in the Gos- 
pels of the death of Christ, and the circumstances 
that led to it, we see that the sacrificial idea is 
not kept in the foreground. The cause of His 
death, as explained in the Gospels, was His per- 
sistent claim to be the Messiah sent by God to 
found a spiritual kingdom. He steadily op- 
posed the expectations and plans of those in 
authority until they became so exasperated that 
they resolved to compass His death. The real 
and actual cause of His death was His fidelity 
to the purpose for which He had been sent into 
the world. He might have retired and lived a 
quiet life in Galilee or beyond Palestitie alto- 
gether; but He could not do so, because He 
could not abandon the work of His life, which 
was to proclaim the truth about God and God’s 
kingdom. Many a man has felt equally con- 
strained to proclaim the truth in the face of op- 
position; and many a man has, like Jesus, in- 
curred death thereby. That which makes the 
death of Jesus exceptional in this aspect of it is, 
that the truth He proclaimed was what may be 
called the truth, the essential truth for men to 
know—the truth that God is the Father, and that 
there is life in Him for all who will come to 
Him. This was the kingdom of God among 
men—He proclaimed a kingdom based only on 
love, on spiritual union between God and man; 
a kingdom not of this world, and that came not 
with observation; a kingdom within men, real, 
abiding, universal. It was because He pro- 
claimed this kingdom, exploding the cherished 
expectations and merely national hopes of the 
Jews, that the authorities put Him to death. 

So much is obvious on the very face of the 
narrative. No one can read the life of Christ 
without perceiving this at least—that He was put 
to death because He persisted in proclaiming 
truths essential to the happiness and salvation of 
men. By submitting to death for the sake of 
these truths He made it for ever clear that they 
are of vital consequence. Before Pilate He 
calmly said: “ To this end was I born, and for 
this cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth.” He knew that it 
was this witnessing to the truth that had en- 
raged the Jews against Him, and even in pros- 
pect of death He could not refrain from pro- 
claiming what He felt it was vital for men to 
know. In this very true sense, therefore, He 
died for our sakes—died because He sought ty 
put us in possession of truths without which our 
souls cannot be lifted into life eternal. He has 
given us life by giving us the knowledge of the 
Father. His love for us, His ceaseless and 
strong désire to bring us near to God, was the 
real cause of His death. And, recognising this, 
we cannat but feel that He has a claim upon us 
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of the most commanding kind. Not for His 
contemporaries alone, not for one section of men 
only, did Christ die, but for all men, because 
the truths which He sealed by His death are of 
universal import. No man can live eternal life 
without them. 

But again, Jesus Himself explained to His dis- 
ciples in what sense His death would benefit 
them. “It is expedient for you that I go away, 
for if I go not away the Comforter will not 
come unto you.” The spiritual kingdom He 
proclaimed could not be established while He 
was visibly present. His death and ascension put 
an end to all hopes that diverted their minds from 
that which constituted their real union to God 
and satisfaction in Him. When He disappeared 
from earth and sent the Holy Spirit to them, 
what remained to them was God’s kingdom 
within them, His true rule over their spirits, their 
assimilation to Him in all things. What they 
now clearly saw to be still open to them was to 
live in Christ’s spirit, to revive in their memories 
the truths His life had proclaimed, to submit 
themselves entirely to His influence, and to make 
known far and near the ideas He had communi- 
cated to them, and especially the God he had 
revealed. It was His death which set their 
minds free from all other expectations and fixed 
them exclusively on what was spiritual. And 
this salvation they at once proclaimed to others. 
What were they to say about Jesus and His 
death? How were they to win men to Him? 
They did so in the first days by proclaiming Him 
as raised by God to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
to rule from the unseen world, to bless men with 
a spiritual salvation, by turning them from their 
iniquities. And the instrumentality, the actual 
spiritual experience through which this. salva- 
tion is arrived at, is the belief that Jesus was sent 
by God and did reveal Him, that in Jesus God 
was present revealing Himself, and that His 
Spirit can bring us also to God and to His like- 
ness. 

Still further, and not going beyond the facts 
apparent in the Gospel, it is plain that Christ died 
for us, in the sense that all He did, His whole 
life on earth from first to last, was for our sake. 
He came into the world, not to serve a purpose 
of His own, and forward His own interests, but 
to further ours. He took upon Him our sins 
and their punishment in this obvious sense, that 
He voluntarily entered into our life, polluted as 
it was all through with sin and laden with misery 
in every part. Our condition in this world is 
such that no person can avoid coming in con- 
tact with sin, or can escape entirely the results of 
sin in the world. And in point of fact persons 
with any depth of sympathy and spiritual sensi- 
bility cannot help taking upon them the sins of 
others, and cannot help suffering their own life 
to be greatly marred and limited by the sins 
of others. In the case of our Lord this accept- 
ance of the burden of other men’s sins was 
voluntary. And it is the sight of a holy and 
loving person, enduring sorrows and opposition 
and death wholly undeserved, that is at all times 
affecting in the experience of Christ. It is the 
sight of this suffering, borne with meekness and 
borne willingly, that makes us ashamed of our 
sinful condition, which inevitably entails such 
suffering on the self-sacrificing and holy. It en- 
ables us to see, more distinctly than anything be- 
sides, the essential hatefulness and evil of sin. 
Here is an innocent person, filled with love and 
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compassion for all, His life a life of self-sacrifice 

and devotion to human interests, carrying in His — 
person infinite benefits to the race—this person 

is at all points thwarted and persecuted and 

finally put to death. In this most intelligible 

sense He very truly sacrificed Himself for us, 
bore the penalty of our sins, magnified the law, 

illustrated and rendered infinitely impressive the 

righteousness of God, and made it possible for 

God to pardon us, and in pardoning us to 
deepen immeasurably our regard for holiness and 

for Himself. 

Still further, it is obvious that Christ gave 
Himself a perfect sacrifice to God by living 
solely for Him.* He had in life no other pur- 
pose than to serve God. Again and again during 
His life God expressed His perfect satisfaction — 
with the human life of Christ. He who searches 
the heart saw that into the most secret thought, 
down to the most hidden motive, that life was 
pure, that heart in perfect harmony with the Di- 
vine will. Christ lived not for Himself, He did 
not claim property in His own person and life, 
but gave Himself up freely and to the uttermost 
to God: more thoroughly, more spontaneously, 
and with an infinitely richer material did He 
offer Himself to God than ever burnt-offering 
had been offered. And God, with an infinite joy 
in goodness, accepted the sacrifice, and found 
on earth in the person of Jesus an opportunity 
for rejoicing in man with an infinite satisfaction. 

And this sacrifice which Christ offered to God 
tends to reproduce itself continually among men. 
As Christ said, no sooner was He lifted up than 
He drew all men to Him. That perfect life and 
utter self-surrender to the highest purposes, that 
pure and perfect love and devotion to God and 
man, commands the admiration and cordial wor- 
ship of serious men. It stands in the world for 
ever as the grand incentive to goodness, prompt- 
ing men and inspiring them to sympathy and 
imitation. It is in the strength of that perfect 
sacrifice men have ceaselessly striven to sacrifice 
themselves. It is through Christ they strive to 
come themselves to God. In Him we see the 
beauty of holiness; in Him we see holiness per- 
fected, and making the impression upon us 
which a perfect thing makes, standing as a real- 
ity, not as a theory; as a finished and victorious 
achievement, not as a mere attempt. In Christ 
we see what love to God and faith in God really 
are; in Him we see what a true sacrifice is and 
means; and in Him we are drawn to give our- 
selves also to God as our true life. 

Looking then only at those facts which are ap- 
parent to every one who reads the life of Christ, 
and putting aside all that may over and above 
these facts have been intended in the Divine 
mind, we see how truly Christ is our Sacrifice; 
and how truly we can say of Him that He gave 
Himself, the just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us to God. We see that in the actual 
privation, disappointments, temptations, mental 
strain, opposition, and suffering of His life, and 
in the final conflict of death, He bore the pen- 
alty of our sins; underwent the miseries which 
sin has brought into human life. We see that 
He did so with so entire and perfect a consent 
to all God’s will, and with so ready and unre- 
served a sacrifice of Himself, that God found 
infinite satisfaction in this human obedience and 
righteousness, and on the basis of this sacrifice 
pardons us. 

Some may be able to assure themselves better 
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phir: Srtivencss of God, if they look at what 

a 2 irist has done as a satisfaction for or repara- 

he tion of the ill that we have done. He properly 
ae satisfies for an offence who offers to the of- 
fended party that which he loves as well or better 
_ than he hates the offence. If your child has 
___ through carelessness broken or spoiled some- 
thing you value, but seeing your displeasure is 


at pains to replace it, and does after long in- 
dustry put into your hands an article of greater 
A value than was lost to you, you are satisfied, and 
be more than forgive your child. If a man fails 


in business, but after spending a life-time to re- 


cover himself restores to you not only what you 
lost by him, but more than could possibly have 
been made by yourself with the original sum 
lost, you ought to be satisfied. And God is sat- 
isfied with the work of Christ because there is 
in it a love and an obedience to Him, and a re- 
gard to right and holiness, that outweigh all our 
disobedience and alienation. Often, when some 
_ Satisfaction or reparation of injury or loss is 
ial made to ourselves, it is done in so good-hearted 
- .a@ manner, and displays so much right feeling, 
mn and sets us on terms of so much closer inti- 
; macy with the party who injured us, that we 
are really glad, now that all is over, that the 
misunderstanding or injury took place. The 
satisfaction has far more than atoned for it. So 
is it with God: our reconciliation to Him has 
called out so much in Christ that would other- 
wise have been hidden, has so stirred the deepest 
part, if we may say so, of the Divine nature in 
Christ, and has called out also so signally the 
whole strength and beauty of human nature, that 
God is more than satisfied. We cannot see how 
without sin there could have been that display of 
love and obedience that there has been in the 
death of Christ. Where there is no danger, noth- 
ing tragic, there can be no heroism: human na- 
ture, not to speak of Divine, has not scope for 
its best parts in the ordinary traffic and calm of 
life. It is when danger thickens, and when death 
draws near and bares his hideous visage, that de- 
votion and self-sacrifice can be exercised. And 
~~ so, in a world filled with sin and with danger, 
a world in which each individual’s history has 
something stirring and tragic in it, God finds 
room for the full testing and utterance of our 
natures and of His own. And in the redemption 
of this world there occurred an emergency which 
-__ called forth, as nothing else conceivably could 
call forth, everything that the Divine and hu- 
man natures of Christ are capable of. 
Another result of Christ’s death is mentioned 
by John: “That the children of God which 
were scattered abroad might be gathered to- 
gether in one.’”’ It was for a unity Christ died, 
for that which formed one whole. When Caia- 
phas sacrificed Christ to propitiate Rome, he 
knew that none but Christ’s own countrymen 
would benefit thereby. The Romans would not 
recall their legions from Africa or Germany be- 
cause Judea had propitiated them. And suppos- 
ing that the Jews had received some immunities 
and privileges from Rome as an acknowledg- 
ment of its favour, this would affect no other na- 
tion. But if any members of other nations cov- 
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eted these privileges, their only course would 
be to become naturalised Jews, members and 
subjects of the favoured community. So Christ’s 
death has the effect of gathering into one all 
those who see God’s favour and fatherhood, no 
matter in what ends of the earth they be scat- 
tered. It was not for separate individuals Christ 
died, but for a people, for an indivisible com- 
munity; and we receive the benefits of His death 
no otherwise than as we are members of this 
people or family. It is the attractive power of 
Christ that draws us all to one centre, but be- 
ing gathered round Him we should be in spirit, 
oan are in fact, as close to one another as to 
im. 


NOTE ON CHAP. VI. VERS. 37, 44, 45. 


Three terms are used in these verses which call 

for examination,—‘ giving,” ‘‘ drawing,” “ teach- 
ing.’ The two latter are used in a connection 
which leaves little room for doubt as to their 
meaning. “ No man can come to Me, except the 
Father which hath sent Me draw him. . 
It is written in the prophets, And they shall be 
all taught of God. Every man, therefore, that 
hath heard and hath learned of the Father, com- 
eth unto Me;” but, by implication, no man who 
has not so learned. Both verses express the 
thought that without special aid from God no 
man can come to Christ. There must be a Di- 
vine illumination of the human faculties, enabling 
the man to apprehend that Jesus is the Christ, 
and to receive Him as such. These expressions 
cannot refer to the outward illumination which 
is communicated by Scripture, by the miracles of 
Christ, and so forth; because the whole of the 
crowd addressed by our Lord had such illumina- 
tion, and yet not all of them were “taught of 
God.” The “ hearing,” and “ learning,” or ‘ be- 
ing taught of God,” here spoken of, must signify 
the opening of the inner ear by the unseen op- 
eration of God Himself. Most emphatically does 
Jesus affirm that without this exercise of the 
Divine will and Divine power upon the individ- 
ual no man can receive Him. The mere mani- 
festation of God in the flesh is not enough: an 
inward and special enlightenment is required to 
enable a man to recognise God manifest in the 
flesh. The words, then, of ver. 44 can only mean 
that in order to apprehend the significance of 
Christ and to yield ourselves to Him‘ we must 
be aided individually and inwardly by God. 

Whether the “ giving” of ver. 37 is intended 
to signify an act prior to the teaching and draw- 
ing may reasonably be doubted. It is prior to 
the “coming” to Christ, as the terms of the 
verse prove: “All that the Father giveth Me 
shall come to Me: and him that cometh to Me 
I will in no wise cast out.’’ Principal Reynolds 
says it is “the present activity of the Father’s 
grace that is meant, not a foregone conclusion,” 
No doubt that is in strictness true. Our Lord, 
in the face of general unbelief, is comforting 
Himself with the assurance that after all He 
will draw to Himself all whom the Father gives 
Him;:and this implies that the Father’s giving 
is the main factor in His success. 
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«CHAPTER I. 
THE ANOINTING OF JESUS. 
JOHN xii. I-11. 


Tuts twelfth chapter is the watershed of the 
Gospel. The self-manifestation of Jesus to the 
world is now ended; and from this point on- 
wards to the close we have to do with the re- 
sults of that ‘manifestation. He hides Himself 
from the unbelieving, and allows their unbelief 
full scope; while He makes further disclosures 
to the faithful few. The whole Gospel is a sys- 
tematic and wonderfully artistic exhibition of 
the manner in which the deeds, words, and claims 
of Jesus produced,—on the one hand, a growing 
belief and enthusiasm; on the other, a steadily 
hardening unbelief and hostility. In this chap- 
ter the culmination of these processes is care- 
fully illustrated by three incidents. In the first 
of these incidents evidence is given that there 
was am intimate circle of friends in whose love 
Jesus was embalmed, and His work and memory 
insured against decay; while the very deed which 
had riveted the faith and affection of this in- 
timate circle is shown to have brought the an- 
tagonism of His enemies to a head. In the 
second incident the writer. shows that on the 
whole popwlar mind Jesus had made a profound 
impression, and that the instincts of the Jewish 
people acknowledged Him as King. In the third 
incident the influence He was destined to have 
and was already to some extent exerting be- 
yond the bounds of Judaism is illustrated by 
a request of the Greeks that they might see 

esus. 

In this first incident, then, is disclosed a de- 
votedness of faith which cannot be surpassed, 
an attachment which is absolute; but here also 
we see that the hostility of avowed enemies has 
penetrated even the inner circle of the personal 
followers of Jesus, and that one of the chosen 
Twelve has so little faith or love that he can 
see no beauty and find no pleasure in any trib- 
ute paid to his Master. In this hour there meet 
a ripeness of love which suddenly reveals the 

‘permanent place which Jesus has won for Him- 

self in the hearts of men, and a maturity of 
alienation which forebodes that His end cannot 
be far distant. In this beautiful incident, there- 
fore, we turn a page in the Gospel and come 
suddenly into the presence of Christ’s death. To 
this death He Himself freely alludes, because 
He sees that things are now ripe for it, that 
nothing short of His death will satisfy His ene- 
mies, while. no further manifestation can give 
Him a more abiding place in the love of His 
friends. The chill, damp odour of the tomb 
first strikes upon the sense, mingling with and 
absorbed in the perfume of Mary’s ointment. 
If Jesus dies, He cannot be forgotten. He is 
embalmed in the love of such disciples. 

On His way to Jerusalem for the last time 
Jesus reached Bethany “six days before the 
Passover ’—that is to say, in all probability * 


*It is uncertain whether the ‘six days” are inclusive 
or exclusive of the day of arrival and of the first day of 
the Feast. It is also uncertain on what day of the week 
the Crucifixion happened. 
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on the Friday evening previous to His death. 
It was natural that He should wish to spend 
His last Sabbath in the congenial and strength- 
ening society of a family whose welcome and 
whose affection He could rely upon. In the 
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little town of Bethany He had become popular, — 


and since the raising -of Lazarus He was re- 
garded with marked veneration. Accordingly 
they made Him a feast, which, as Mark informs 
us, was given in the, house of Simon the leper. 
Any gathering of His friends in Bethany must 
have been incomplete without Lazarus and his 
sisters. Each is present, and each contributes 
an appropriate addition to the feast. Martha 
serves; Lazarus, mute as he is throughout the 
whole story, bears witness by his presence as 
a living guest to the worthiness of Jesus; while 
Mary makes the day memorable by a character- 
istic action. Coming in, apparently after the 
guests had reclined at table, she broke an ala- 
baster of very costly spikenard and anointed 
ee feet of Jesus and wiped His feet with her 
air. 

This token of affection took the company by 
surprise. 
in sufficiently good circumstances to admit of 
their making a substantial acknowledgment of 
their indebtedness to Jesus; and although this 
alabaster of ointment had cost as much as would 
keep a labouring man’s family for a year, this 
could not seem an excessive return to make for 
service so valuable as Jesus had rendered. It 
was the manner of the acknowledgment which 
took the company by surprise. Jesus was a 
poor man, and His very appearance may have 
suggested that there were other things He needed 
more urgently than such a gift as this. Had 
the family provided a home for Him or given 
Him the price of this ointment, no one would 
have uttered a remark. But this was the kind 
of demonstration reserved for princes or persons 
of great distinction; and when paid to One so 
conspicuously humble in His dress and habits, 
there seemed to the uninstructed eye something 
incongruous and bordering on the grotesque. 
When the fragrance of the ointment disclosed 
its value, there was therefore an instantaneous 
exclamation of surprise, and at any rate in one 
instance of blunt disapproval. Judas, instinet- 
ively putting a money value on this display of 
affection, roundly and with coarse indelicacy de* 
clared it had better have been sold and given to 
the poor. 

Jesus viewed the act with very different feel- 
ings. The rulers were determining to put Him 
out of the way, as not only worthless, but dan- 
gerous; the very man who objected to this pres- 
ent expenditure was making up his mind to sell 
Him for a small part of the sum; the people 
were scrutinising His conduct, criticising Him; 
—in the midst of all this hatred, suspicion, 
treachery, coldness, and hesitation comes this 
woman and puts aside all this would-be wis- 
dom and caution, and for herself pronounces 
that no tribute is rich enough to pay to Him. 
It is the rarity of such action, not the rarity 
of the nard, that strikes Jesus. This, He says, 
is a noble deed she has done, far rarer, far 
more difficult to produce, far more penetrat- 
ing and lasting in its fragrance than the richest 
perfume that man has compounded. , Mary has 
the experience that all those have who for 
Christ’s sake expose themselves to the misunder- 
standing and abuse of vulgar and unsympathetic 
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_ minds; she receives from Himself more explicit 


assurance that her offering has given pleasure 
to Him and is gratefully accepted. We may 
sometimes find ourselves obliged to do what 
we perfectly well know will be misunderstood 
and censured; we may be compelled to adopt a 
line of conduct which seems to convict us of 
heedlessness and of the neglect of duties we owe 
to others; we may be driven to action which 
lays us open to the charge of being romantic 
and extravagant; but of one thing we may be 
perfectly sure—that however our motives are 
mis-read and condemned by those who first 
make their voices heard, He for whose sake 
we do these things will not disparage our action 
nor misunderstand our motives. The way to a 
fuller intimacy with Christ often lies through 
passages in life we must traverse alone. 

But we are probably more likely to misunder- 
stand than to be misunderstood. We are so 
limited in our sympathies, so scantily furnished 
with knowledge, and have so slack a hold upon 
great principles, that for the most part we can 
understand only those who are like ourselves. 
When a woman comes in with her effusiveness, 
we are put out and irritated; when a man whose 
mind is wholly uneducated utters his feelings 
by shouting hymns and dancing on the street, 
we think him a semi-lunatic; when a member 
of our family spends an hour or two a day in 
devotional exercises, we condemn it as waste 
of time which might be better spent on practical 
charities or household duties. 

Most liable of all to this vice of misjudging 
the actions of others, and indeed of misappre- 
-hending generally wherein the real value of life 
consists, are those who, like Judas, measure all 
things by a utilitarian, if not a money, standard. 
Actions which have no immediate results are 
pronounced by such persons to be mere senti- 
ment and waste, while in fact they redeem hu- 
man nature and make life seem worth living. 
The charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava 
served none of the immediate purposes of the 
battle, and was indeed a blunder and waste from 
that point of view; yet are not our annals en- 
riched by it as they have been by few victories? 
On the Parthenon there were figures placed 
with their back hard against the wall of the 
pediment; these backs were never seen and were 
not intended to be seen, but yet were carved 
with the same care as was spent upon the front 

“of the figures. Was that care waste? There 
are thousands of persons in our own society who 
think it essential to teach their children arith- 
metic, but pernicious to instil into their minds 
a love of poetry or art. They judge of educa- 
tion by the test, Will it pay? can this attain- 
ment be turned into money? The other ques- 
tion, Will it enrich the nature of the child and 
of the man? is not asked. They proceed as if 
they believed that the man is made for business, 
mot business for the man; and thus it comes 
ito pass that everywhere among us men are found 
sacrificed to business, stunted in their moral de- 
velopment, shut off from the deeper things of 
life. The pursuits which such persons condemn 
are the very things which lift life out of the 
low level of commonplace buying and selling, 
and invite us to remember that man liveth not 
by bread alone, but by high thoughts, by noble 
sacrifice, by devoted love and all that love dic- 
tates, by the powers of the unseen, mightier 
by far than all that we see. 
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In the face, then, of so much that runs counter 
to such demonstrations as Mary’s and condemns 
them as extravagance, it is important to note 
the principles upon which our Lord proceeds 
in His justification of her action. 

First, He says, this is an occasional, excep- 
tional tribute. “The poor always ye have with 
you, but Me ye have not always.’’ Charity to 
the poor you may continue from day to day 
all your life long: whatever you spend on me 
is spent once for all. You need not think the 
poor defrauded by this expenditure. Within a 
few days I shall be beyond all such tokens of 
regard, and the poor will still claim your sym- 
pathy. This principle solves for us some social 
and domestic problems. Of many expenses com- 
mon in society, and especially of expenses con- 
nected with scenes such as this festive gather- 
ing at Bethany, the question always arises, Is 
this expenditure justifiable? When present at 
an entertainment costing as much and doing as 
little material good as the spikenard whose per- 
fume had died before the guests separated, we 
cannot but ask, Is not this, after all, mere waste? 
had it not been better to have given the, value 
to the poor? The hunger-bitten faces, the pov- 
erty-stricken outcasts, we have seen during the 
day are suggested to us by the superabundance 
now before us. The effort to spend most where 
least is needed suggests to us, as to these guests 
at Bethany, gaunt, pinched, sickly faces, bare 
rooms, cold grates, feeble, dull-eyed children— 
in a word, starving families who might be kept 
for weeks together on what is here spent in a 
few minutes; and the question is inevitable, Is 
this right? Can it be right to spend a man’s 
ransom on a mere good smell, when at the end 
of the street a widow is pining with hunger? 
Our Lord replies that so long as one is day 
by day considering the poor and relieving their 
necessities, he need not grudge an occasional 
outlay to manifest his regard for his friends. 
The poor of Bethany would probably appeal to 
Mary much more hopefully than to Judas, and 
they would appeal all the more successfully be- 
cause her heart had been allowed to utter itself 
thus to Jesus. There is, of course, an expend- 
iture for display under the guise of friendship. 
Such expenditure finds no justification here or 
anywhere else. But those who in a practical 
way acknowledge the perpetual presence of the 
poor are justified in the occasional outlay de- 
manded by friendship. 

2. But our Lord’s defence of Mary is of wider 
range. “ Let her alone,” He says, “‘ against the 
day of My burying hath she kept this.” It 
was not only occasional, exceptional tribute she 
had paid to Him; it was solitary, never to be 
repeated. Against My burial she has kept this 
unguent; for Me ye have not always. Would 
you blame Mary for spending this, were I lying 
in My tomb? Would you call it too costly 
a tribute, were it the last? Well, it is the last.* 
Such is our Lord’s justification of her action. 
Was Mary herself conscious that this was a part- 
ing tribute? It is possible that her love and 
womanly instinct had revealed to her the near- 
ness of that death of which Jesus Himself so 
often spoke, but which the disciples refused to 
think of. She may have felt that this was the 
last time she would have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing her devotion. Drawn to Him with un- 
utterable tenderness, with admiration, gratitude, 

*So Stier. 
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anxiety mingling in her heart, she hastens to 
spend upon Him her costliest. Passing away 
from her world she knows he is; buried so far 
as she was concerned she knew Him to be if 
He was to keep the Passover at Jerusalem in 
the midst of His enemies. Had the others 
felt with her, none could have grudged her the 
last consolation of this utterance of her love, 
or have grudged Him the consolation of receiv- 
ing it. For this made Him strong to die, this 
among other motives—the knowledge that His 
love and sacrifice were not in vain, that He had 
won human hearts, and that in their affection 
He would survive. This is His true embalming. 
This it is that forbids that His flesh see corrup- 
tion, that His earthly manifestation die out and 
be forgotten. To die before He had attached 
to Himself friends as passionate in their de- 
votion as Mary would have been premature. 
The recollection of His work might have been 
lost. But when He had won men like John 
and women like Mary, He could die assured 
that His name would never be lost from earth. 
The breaking of the alabaster box, the pour- 
ing out of Mary’s soul in adoration of her Lord 
—this was the signal that all was ripe for His 
departure, this the proof that His manifestation 
had done its work. The love of His own had 
come to maturity and burst thus into flower. 
Jesus therefore recognises in this act His true 
embalming. : 

And it is probably from this point of view 
that we may most readily see the appropriate- 
ness of that singular commendation and promise 
which our Lord, according to the other Gospels, 
added: “ Verily I say unto you, wherever this 
Gospel shall be preached throughout the whole 
world, this also that she hath done shall be 
spoken for a memorial of her.” 

At first sight the encomium might seem as 
extravagant as the action. Was there, a Judas 
might ask, anything deserving of immortality 
in the sacrifice of a few pounds? But no such 
measurements are admissible here. The en- 
comium was deserved because the act was the 
irrepressible utterance of all-absorbing love—of a 
love so full, so rich, so rare that even the or- 
dinary disciples of Christ were at first not in 
perfect sympathy with it. The absolute devoted- 
ness of her love found a fit symbol in the ala- 
baster box or vase which she had to break that 
the ointment might flow out. It was not a 
bottle out of which she might take the stopper 
and let a carefully measured quantity dribble out, 
reserving the rest for other and perhaps very dif- 
ferent uses—fit symbol of our love to Christ; 
but it was a hermetically sealed casket or flask, 
out of which, if she let one drop fall, the whole 
must go. It had to be broken; it had to be 
devoted to one sole use. It could not be in 
part reserved or in part diverted to other uses. 
Where you have such love as this, have you 
not the highest thing humanity can produce? 
Where is it now to be had on earth, where 
are we to look for this all-devoting, unreserv- 
ing love, which gathers up all its possessions 
and pours them out at Christ’s feet, saying, 
“Take all, would it were more” ? 

The encomium, therefore, was deserved and 
appropriate. In her love the Lord would ever 
live: so long as she existed the remembrance 
of Him could not die. No death could touch 
her heart with his chilly hand and freeze the 
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warmth of her devotion. Christ was immor- 
tal in her, and she was therefore immortal 
in Him. Her love was a bond that could 
not be broken, the truest spiritual union. In- 
embalming Him, therefore, she unconsciously 
embalmed herself. Her love was the amber 
in which He was to be preserved, and she 
became inviolable as He. Her love was the 
marble on which His name and worth were 
engraven, on which His image was deeply sculp- 
tured, and they were to live and last together. 
Christ ‘“‘ prolongs His days” in the love of His 
people. In every generation there arise those 
who will not let His remembrance die out, and 
who to their own necessities call out the liv- 
ing energy of Christ. In so doing they unwit- 
tingly make themselves undying as He; their 
love of Him is the little spark of immortality 
in their soul. It is that which indissolubly and 
by the only genuine spiritual affinity links them 
to what is eternal. To all who thus love Him 
Christ cannot but say, “ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” 

Another point in our Lord’s defence of Mary’s 
conduct, though it is not explicitly asserted, 
plainly is, that tributes of affection paid directly 
to Himself are of value to Him. Judas might 
with some plausibility have quoted against our 
Lord His own teaching that an act of kindness 
done to the poor was kindness to Him. It 
might be said that, on our Lord’s own show- 
ing, what He desires is, not homage paid to 
Himself personally, but loving and merciful con- 
duct. And certainly any homage paid to Him- 
self which is not accompanied by such conduct 
is of no value at all. But as love to Him is 
the spring and regulator of aH right conduct, 
it is necessary that we should cultivate this love; 
and because He delights in our well-being and 
in ourselves, and does not look upon us merely 
as so much material in which He may exhibit 
His healing powers, He necessarily rejoices in 
every expression of true devotedness that is paid 
to Him by any of us. 

And on our side wherever there is true and 
ardent love it must crave direct expression. 
“Tf ye love Me,” says our Lord, “keep My 
commandments” ; and obedience certainly is the 
normal test and exhibition of love. But there 
is that in our nature which refuses to be sat- 
isfied with obedience, which craves fellowship 
with what we love, which carries us out of our- 
selves and compels us to express our feeling 
directly. And that soul is not fully developed 
whose pent-up gratitude, cherished admiration, 
and warm affection do not from time to time 
break away from all ordinary modes of express- 
ing devotion and choose some such direct 
method as Mary chose, or some stch straight- 
forward utterance as Peter’s: “Lord, Thou 
knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love 
Thee.” “ 

It may, indeed, occur to us, as we read of 
Mary’s tribute to her Lord, that the very words 
in which He justified her action forbid our sup- 
posing that any so grateful tribute can be paid 
to Him by us. “ Me ye have not always ” “may 
seem to warn us against expecting that so direct 
and satisfying an intercourse can be maintained 
now, when we no longer have Him. And no 
doubt this is one of the standing difficulties of 
Christian experience. We can love those who 
live with us, whose eye we can meet, whose 
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voice we know, whose expression of face we 
can read. We feel it easy to fix our affections 
on one and another of those who are alive con- 
temporaneously with ourselves. But with Christ 
it is different: we miss those sensible impressions 
made upon us by the living bodily presence; 
we find it difficult to retain in the mind a settled 
idea of the feeling He has towards us. It is an 
effort to accomplish by faith what sight without 
any effort effectually accomplishes. We do not see 
that He loves us; the looks and tones that chiefly 
reveal human love are absent; we are not from 
hour to hour confronted, whether we will or 
no, with one evidence or other of love. Were 
the life of a Christian nowadays no more difficult 
than it was to Mary, were it brightened with 
‘Christ’s presence as a_household friend, were 
the whole sum and substance of it merely a 
giving way to the love He kindled by palpable 
favours and measurable friendship, then surely 
the Christian life would be a very simple, very 
easy, very happy course. 

But the connection between ourselves and 
Christ is not of the body that passes, but of 
the spirit which endures. It is spiritual, and 
in such a connection may be seriously perverted 
by the interference of sense and of bodily sen- 
sations. To measure the love of Christ by His 
expression of face and by His tone of voice 
is legitimate, but it is not the truest measure- 
ment: to be drawn to Him by the accidental 
kindnesses our present difficulties must provoke 
is to be drawn by something short of perfect 
spiritual affinity. And, on the whole, it is well 
that our spirit should be allowed to choose its 
eternal friendship and alliance by what is spe- 
cially and exclusively its own, so that its choice 
cannot be mistaken. as the choice sometimes is 
when there is a mixture of physical and spiritual 
attractiveness. So much are we guided in youth 
and in the whole of our life by what is material, 
so freely do we allow our tastes to be deter- 
mined and our character to be formed by our 
connection with what is material, that the whole 
man gets blunted in his spiritual perceptions and 
incapable of appreciating what is not seen. And 
the great part of our education in this life is 
to lift the spirit to its true place and to its 
appropriate company, to teach it to measure its 
gains apart from material prosperity, and to 
train it to love with ardour what cannot be 
seen. 

Besides, it cannot be doubted that this inci- 
dent itself very plainly teaches that Christ came 
into this world to win our love and to turn all 
duty into a personal acting towards Him; to 
make the whole of life like those parts of it 
which are now its bright exceptional holiday 
times; to make all of it a pleasure by making 
all of it, and not merely parts of it, the utter- 
ance of love. Even a little love in our life is 
the sunshine that quickens and warms and 
brightens the whole. There seems at length to 
be a reason and a satisfaction in life when love 
animates us. It is easy to act well to those 
whom we really love, and Christ has come for 
the express purpose of bringing our whole life 
within this charmed circle. He has come not 
to bring constraint and gloom into our lives, 
but to let us out into the full liberty and joy 
of the life that God Himself lives and judges to 
be the only life worthy of His bestowal upon 
us. 
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GHAE TEER TI: 
THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


JOHN xii. 12-19. 


Ir our Lord arrived in Bethany on Friday 
evening and spent the Sabbath with His friends 
there, “the next day” of ver. 12 is Sunday; 
and in the Church year this day is known as 
Palm Sunday, from the incident here related. 
It was also the day, four days before the Pass- 
over, on which the Jews were enjoined by the 
law to choose their paschal lamb. Some con- 
sciousness of this may have guided our Lord’s 
action. Certainly He means finally to offer Him- 
self to the people as the Messiah. Often as 
He had evaded them before, and often as He 
had forbidden His disciples to proclaim Him, 
He is now conscious that His hour has come, 
and by entering Jerusalem as King of peace He 
definitely proclaims Himself the promised Mes- 
siah. As plainly as the crowning of a new mon- 
arch and the flourish of trumpets and the kiss- 
ing of his hand by the great officers of state 
proclaim Him king, so unmistakably does our 
Lord by riding into Jerusalem on an ass and 
by accepting the hosannas of the people pro- 
claim Himself the King promised to men 
through the Jews, as the King of peace who was 
to win men to His rule by love and sway them 
by a Divine Spirit. 

The scene must have been one not easily for- 
gotten. The Mount of Olives runs north and 
south parallel to the east wall of Jerusalem, and 
separated from it by a gully through which 
flows the brook Kidron. The Mount is crossed 
by three paths. One of these is a steep foot- 
path, which runs direct over the crest of the 
hill; the second runs round its northern shoulder; 
while the third crosses the southern slope. It 
was by this last route the pilgrim caravans were 
accustomed to enter the city. On the occasion 
of our Lord’s entry the road was probably 
thronged with visitors making their way to the 
great annual feast. No fewer than three million 
persons are said to have been sometimes packed 
together in Jerusalem at the Passover; and all 
of them being on holiday, were ready for any 
kind of excitement. The idea of a festal pro- 
cession was quite to their mind. And no sooner 
did the disciples appear with Jesus riding in 
their midst than the vast streams of people 
caught the infection of loyal enthusiasm, tore 
down branches of the palms and olives which 
were found in abundance by the roadside, and 
either waved them in the air or strewed them 
in the line of march. Others unwrapped their 
loose cloaks from their shoulders and spread 
them along the rough path to form a carpet as 
He approached—a custom which is still, it seems, 
observed in the East in royal processions, and 
which has indeed sometimes been imported into 
our own country on great occasions. Thus with 
every demonstration of loyalty, with ceaseless 
shoutings that were heard across. the valley in 
the streets of Jerusalem itself, and waving the 
palm branches, they moved towards the city. 

Those who have entered the city from Bethany 
by this road tell us that there are two strik- 
ing points in it. The first is when at a turn 
of the broad and well-defined mountain track 
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the southern portion of the city comes for an 
instant into view. This part of the city was 
called “the city of David,” and the suggestion 
is not without probability that it may have been 
at this point the multitude burst out in the words 
that linked Jesus with David. ‘“ Hosanna to the 
Son of David. Blessed is the King that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. Blessed is the king- 
dom of our father David. Hosanna, peace and 
glory in the highest.” This became the watch- 
word of the day, so that even the boys who had 
come out of the city to see the procession were 
heard afterwards, as they loitered in the streets, 
still shouting the same refrain. 

Aiter this the road again dips, and the glimpse 
of the city is lost behind the intervening ridge 
of Olivet; but shortly a rugged ascent is climbed 
and a ledge of bare rock is reached, and in 
an instant the whole city bursts into view. The 
prospect from this point must have been one 
of the grandest of its kind in the world, the 
fine natural position of Jerusalem not only show- 
ing to advantage, but the long line of city wall 
embracing, like the setting of a jewel, the mar- 
vellous structures of Herod, the polished marble 
and the gilded pinnacles glittering in the morn- 
ing sun and dazzling the eye. It was in all 
probability at this point that our Lord was over- 
come with regret when He considered the sad 
fate of the beautiful city, and when in place 
of the smiling palaces and impregnable walls 
His imagination filled His eye with smoke- 
blackened ruins, with pavements slippery with 
blood, with walls breached at all points and 
choked with rotting corpses. 

Our Lord’s choice of the ass was significant. 
The ass was commonly used for riding, and 
the well-cared-for ass of the rich man was a 
very fine animal, much larger and stronger than 
the little breed with which we are familiar. Its 
coat, too, is as glossy as a well-kept horse’s 
—‘ shiny black, or satiny white, or sleek mouse- 
colour.” It was not chosen by our Lord at 
this time that He might show His humility, 
for it would have been still humbler to walk 
like His disciples. So far from being a token 
of humility, He chose a colt which apparently 
had never borne another rider. He rather meant 
by claiming the ass and by riding into Jerusalem 
upon it to assert His royalty; but He did not 
choose a horse, because that animal would have 
suggested royalty of quite another kind from His 
—royalty which was maintained by war and out- 
ward force; for the horse and the chariot had 
always been among the Hebrews symbolic 
of warlike force. The disciples themselves, 
strangely enough, did not see the significance 
of this action, although, when they had time 
to reflect upon it, they remembered that Zech- 
ariah had said: “‘ Rejoice greatly, O daughter 
of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: be- 
hold, thy King cometh unto thee: He is just, 
and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an 
ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass. And 
I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, and 
the horse from Jerusalem, and the battle bow 
shall be cut off: and He shall speak peace unto 
the heathen.” 

When John says, “ these things understood not 
His disciples at the first,’ he cannot mean that 
they did not understand that Jesus by this act 
claimed to be the Messiah, because even the 
mob perceived the significance of this entry into 
Jerusalem and hailed Him “Son of David.” 
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What they did not understand, probably, was 
why He chose this mode of identifying Himself 
with the Messiah.” At any rate, their perplexity 
brings out very clearly that the conception was 
not suggested to Jesus. He was not induced by 
the disciples nor led on by the people to make a 
demonstration which He Himself scarcely ap- 
proved or had not intended to make. On the 
contrary, from His first recorded act that morn- © 
ing He had taken command of the situation. 
Whatever was done was done with deliberation, 
at His own instance and as His own act.* 

This then in the first place; it was His own 
deliberate act. He put Himself forward, know- 
ing that He would receive the hosannas of the 
people, and intending that He should receive 
them. All His backwardness is gone; all shy- 
ness of becoming a public spectacle is gone. 
For this also is to be noted—that no place or 
occasion could have been more public than the 
Passover at Jerusalem. Whatever it was He 
meant to indicate by His action, it was to the 
largest possible public He meant to indicate it. 
No longer in the retirement of a Galilean vil- 
lage, nor in a fisherman’s cottage, nor in dubi- 
ous or ambiguous terms, but in the full blaze 
of the utmost publicity that could possibly be 
given to His proclamation, and in language that 
could not be forgotten or misinterpreted, He 
now declared Himself. He knew He must at- 
tract the attention of the authorities, and His 
entrance was a direct challenge to them. 

What was it, then, that with such deliberation 
and such publicity He meant to proclaim? What 
was it that in these last critical hours of His 
life, when He knew He should have few more 
opportunities of speaking to the people, He 
sought to impress upon them? What was it that, 
when free from the solicitations of men and the 
pressure of circumstances, He sought to de- 
clare? It was that He was the Messiah. There 
might be those in the crowd who did not un- 
derstand what was meant. There might be per- 
sons who did not know Him, or who were in- 
competent judges of character, and supposed He 
was a mere enthusiast carried away by dwelling 
too much on some one aspect of Old Testament 
prophecy. In every generation there are good 
men who become almost crazed upon some one 
topic, and sacrifice everything to the promotion 
of one favourite hope. But however He might 
be misjudged, there can be no question of His 
own idea of the significance of His action. He 
claims to be the Messiah. 

Such a claim is the most stupendous that could 
be made. To be the Messiah is to be God’s 
Viceroy and Representative on earth, able to 
represent God adequately to men, and to bring 
about that perfect condition which is named “ the 
kingdom of God.” The Messiah must be con- 
scious of ability perfectly to accomplish the will 
of God with man, and to bring men into abso- 
lute harmony with God. This is claimed by 
Jesus. He stands in His sober senses and claims 
to be that universal Sovereign, that true King 
of men, whom the Jews had been encouraged 
to expect, and who when He came would reign 
over Gentiles as well as Jews. By this demon- 
stration, to which His previous career had been 
naturally leading up, He claims to take com- 
mand of earth, of this world in all its genera- 
tions, not in the easier sense of laying down 


*Thisis more distinctly brought out in the Synoptic 
Gospels than in St. John: cp. Mark xi. 1-10. 
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races, but in the sense of being able to deliver 
mankind from the source of all their misery and. 
to lift men to a true superiority. He has gone 

about on earth, not secluding Himself from the 
- woes and ways of men, not delicately isolating 


Himself, but exposing Himself freely to the 
touch of the malignities, the vulgarities, the ig- 
norance and wickedness of all; and He now 


claims to rule all this, and implies that earth 
can present no complication of distress or in- 


iquity which He cannot by the Divine forces 


_ within Him transform into health and purity and 


hope. 
This then is His deliberate claim. He quietly 


but distinctly proclaims that He fulfils all God’s 


promise and purpose among men; is that prom- 
ised King who was to rectify all things, to unite 
men to Himself, and to lead them on to their 
true destiny; to be practically God upon earth, 
accessible to men and identified with all human 
interests. Many have tested His claim and have 
proved its validity. By true allegiance to Him 
many have found that they have gained the mas- 


tery over the world. They have entered into 
‘peace, have felt eternal verities underneath their 


feet, and have attained a connection with God 
such as must be everlasting. They are filled with 
a new spirit towards men and see all things with 
purged eyes. Not abruptly and unintelligibly, 
by leaps and bounds, but gradually and in har- 
mony with the nature of things, His kingdom is 
extending. Already His Spirit has done much: 
in time His Spirit will everywhere prevail. It is 
by Him and on the lines which He has laid 
down that humanity is advancing to its goal. 
This was the claim he made; and this claim 
was enthusiastically admitted by the popular in- 
‘stinct.* The populace was not merely humour- 
ing in holiday mood a whimsical person for their 
own diversion. Many of them knew Lazarus 
and knew Jesus, and taking the matter seriously 
gave the tone to the rest. The people indeed 
did not, any more than the disciples, understand 
how different the kingdom of their expectation 
was from the kingdom Jesus meant to found. 
But while they entirely misapprehended the pur- 
pose for which He was sent, they believed that 
He was sent by God: His credentials were ab- 
solutely satisfactory, His work incomprehen- 
sible. But as yet they still thought He must be 
of the same mind as themselves regarding the 
work of the Messiah. To His claim, therefore, 
the response given by the people was loud and 
It was indeed a very brief reign 
they accorded to their King, but their prompt 
acknowledgment of Him was the instinctive and 
irrepressible expression of what they really felt 
A popular demonstration is no- 
toriously untrustworthy, always running to ex- 
tremes, necessarily uttering itself with a loud- 
ness far in excess of individual conviction, and 
gathering to itself the loose and floating mass of 


people who have no convictions of their own, 


and are thankful to any one who leads them and 
gives them a cue, and helps them to feel that 
they have after all a place in the community. 
Who has not stood by as an onlooker at a pub- 
lic demonstration and smiled at the noise and 


glare that a mass of people will produce when 


their feelings are ever so little stirred, and 
marked how even against their own individual 


* According to the reading of the scene by St. John, the 
people needed no prompting. 
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sentiments they are carried away by the mere - 
tide of the day’s circumstances, and for the mere 
sake of making a demonstration? This crowd 
which followed our Lord with shoutings very 
speedily repented and changed their shouts into 
a far blinder shriek of rage against Him who 
had been the occasion of their folly. And it 
must indeed have been a humbling experience 
for our Lord to have Himself ushered into Jeru- 
salem by a crowd through whose hosannas He 
already heard the mutter of their curses. Such 
is the homage He has to content Himself with— 
such is the homage a perfect life has won. 

For He knew what was in man; and while 
His disciples might be deceived by this popular 
response to His claim, He Himself was fully 
aware how little it could be built upon. Save in 
His own heart, there is no premonition of death. 
More than ever in His life before does His sky 
seem bright without a cloud. He Himself is in 
His early prime with life before Him; His fol- 
lowers are hopeful, the multitude jubilant; but 
through all this gay enthusiasm He sees the 
scowling haté of the priests and scribes; the 
shouting of the multitude does not drown in His 
ear the mutterings of a Judas and of the San- 
hedrim, He knew that the throne He was now ~ 
hailed to was the cross, that His-coronation was 
the reception on His own brows of all the thorns 
and stings and burdens that man’s sin had 
brought into the world. He did not fancy that 
the redemption of the world to God was an easy 
matter which could be accomplished by an after- 
noon’s enthusiasm. He kept steadily before His 
mind the actual condition of the men who were 
by His spiritual influence to become the willing 
and devoted subjects of God’s kingdom. He 
measured with accuracy the forces against Him, 
and understood that His warfare was not with 
the legions of Rome, against whom this Jewish 
patriotism and indomitable courage and easily 
roused enthusiasm might tell, but with principali- 
ties and powers a thousand-fold stronger, with the 
demons of hatred and jealousy, of lust and world- 
liness, of carnality and selfishness. Never for a 
moment did He forget His true mission and sell 
His spiritual throne, hard-earned as it was to 
be, for popular applause and the glories of the 
hour. Knowing that only by the utmost of hu- 
man goodness and self-sacrifice, and by the ut- 
most of trial and endurance could any true and 
lasting rule of men be gained, He chose this 
path and the throne it led to. With the most 
comprehensive view of the kingdom He was to 
found, and with a spirit of profound seriousness 
strangely contrasting in its composed and self- 
possessed insight with the blind tumult around 
Him, He claimed the crown of the Messiah. 
His suffering was not formal and nominal, it was 
not a mere pageant; equally real was the claim 
He now made and which brought Him to that 
suffering. 


THE CORN OF WHEAT. 
CHAPTER III. 
JouN xii. 20-26. 
St. Joun now introduces a third incident to 
show that all is ripe for the death of Jesus. 


Already he has shown us that in the inmost 
circle of His friends He has now won for Himself 
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a permanent place, a love which ensures that His 
memory will be had in everlasting remembrance. 
Next, He has lifted into prominence the scene 
in which the outer circle of the Jewish people 
were constrained, in an hour when their honest 
enthusiasm and instincts carried them away, to 
acknowledge Him as the Messiah who had come 
to fulfil all God’s will upon earth. He now goes 
on to tell us how this agitation at the centre was 
found rippling in ever-widening circles till it 
broke with a gentle whisper on the shores of 
the isles of the Gentiles. This is the significance 
which St. John sees in the request of the 
Greeks that they might be introduced to Jesus. 

These Greeks were “ of those that came up to 
worship at the feast.” They were proselytes, 
Greeks by birth, Jews by religion. They sug- 
gest the importance for Christianity of the leav- 
ening process which Judaism was accomplish- 
ing throughout the world. They may not have 
come from any remoter country than Galilee, 
but from traditions and customs separate as the 
poles from the Jewish customs and thoughts. 
From their heathen surroundings they came to 
Jerusalem, possibly for the first time, with won- 
dering anticipations of the blessedness of those 
who dwelt in God’s house, and feeling their 
thirst for the living God burning within them as 
their eyes lighted on the pinnacles of the 
Temple, and as at last their feet stood within its 
precincts. But up through all these desires grew 
one that overshadowed them, and, through all 
the petitions which a year or many years of sin 
and difficulty had made familiar to their lips, 
this petition made its way: ‘“‘ Sir, we would see 
Jesus.” 

This petition they address to Philip, not only 
because he had a Greek name, and therefore 
presumably belonged to a family in which Greek 
was spoken and Greek connections cultivated, 
but because, as St. John reminds us, he was “ of 
Bethsaida of Galilee,’ and might be expected to 
understand and speak Greek, if, indeed, he was 
not already known to these strangers in Jerusa- 
lem. And by their request they obviously did 
not mean that Philip should set them in a place 
of vantage in which they might have a good view 
of Jesus as He passed by, for this they could well 
have accomplished without Philip’s friendly in- 
tervention. But they wished to question and 
make Him out, to see for themselves whether 
there were in Jesus what even in Judaism they 
felt to be lacking—whether He at last might,not 
satisfy the longings of their Divinely awakened 
spirits. Possibly they may even have wished to 
ascertain His purposes regarding the outlying 
nations, how the Messianic reign was to affect 
them. Possibly they may even have thought of 
offering Him an asylum where He might find 
shelter from the hostility of His own people. 

Evidently Philip considered that this request 
was critical. The Apostles had been charged not 
to enter into any Gentile city,and they might nat- 
urally suppose that Jesus would be reluctant to 
be interviewed by Greeks. But before dismiss- 
ing the request, he lays it before Andrew his 
friend, who also bore a Greek name; and after 
deliberation, the two make bold, if not to urge 
the request, at least to inform Jesus that it had 
been made. At once in this modestly urged pe- 
tition He hears the whole Gentile world uttering 
its weary, long-disappointed sigh, “ We would 
see.” This is no mere Greek inquisitiveness; it 
is the craving of thoughtful men recognising 
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their need of a Redeemer. To the eye of Jesus, 
therefore, this meeting opens a prospect which 
for the moment overcomes Him with the bright- 
ness-of its glory. In this little knot of strangers 
He sees the firstfruits of the immeasurable har- 
vest which was henceforth to be continuously - 
reaped among the Gentiles. No more do we 
hear the heart-broken cry, ‘““O Jerusalem, Je- 
rusalem!”’ no longer the reproachful “ Ye will 
not come to Me, that ye might have life,” but 
the glad consummation of His utmost hope ut- 
ters itself in the words, “‘ The hour is come that 
the Son of man shouldbe glorified.” : 

But while promise was thus given of the 
glorification of the Messiah by His reception 
among all men, the path which led to this was 
never absent from the mind of our Lord. Sec- 
ond to the inspiriting thought of His recogni- 
tion by the Gentile world came the thought of 
the painful means by which alone He could be 
truly glorified. He checks, therefore, the shout 
of exultation which He sees rising to the lips of 
His disciples with the sobering reflection: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
As if He said, Do not fancy that I have nothing to 
do but to accept the sceptre which these men of- 
fer, to seat Myself on the world’s throne. The 
world’s throne is the Cross. These men will not 
know My power until I die. The manifestation 
of Divine presence in My life has been distinct _ 
enough to win them to inquiry; they will be for 
ever won to Me by the Divine presence revealed 
in My death. Like the corn of wheat, I must 
die if I would be abundantly fruitful. It is 
through death My whole living power can be 
disengaged and can accomplish al! possibilities. 

Two points are here suggested: (1.) That the 
life, the living force that was in Christ, reached 
its proper value and influence through His 
death; and (II.) that the proper value of Christ’s 
life is that it propagates similar lives. 

I. The life of Christ acquired its proper value 
and received its development through His death. 
This truth He sets before us in the illuminating 
figure of the corn of wheat. ‘“ Except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone.” There are three uses to which wheat 
may be put: it may be stored for sale, it may be 
ground and eaten, it may be sown. For our 
Lord’s purposes these three uses may be consid- 
ered as only two. Wheat may be eaten or it may 
be sown. With a pickle of wheat or a grain of 
oats you may do one of two things: you may - 
eat it and enjoy a momentary gratification and 
benefit; or you may put it in the ground, bury- 
ing it out of sight, and \suffering it to pass 
through uncomely processes, and it will reappear 
multiplied a hundredfold, and so on in everlast- 
ing series. Year by year men sacrifice their 
choicest sample of grain, and are content to 
bury it in the earth instead of exposing it in the 
market, because they understand that except it 
die it abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth qorth 
much fruit. The proper life of the grain is ter- 
minated when it is used for immediate gratifica- 
tion: it receives its fullest development and ac- 
complishes its richest end when it is cast into 
3 ground, buried out of sight, and apparently 
ost. 

As with the grain, so is it with each human 
life. One of two things you can do with your 
life; both you cannot do, and no third thing 
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ssible. You may consume your life for your 
present gratification and profit, to satisfy 
r present cravings and tastes and to secure 
' largest amount of immediate enjoyment to 
yourself—you may eat your life; or you may be 
content to put aside present enjoyment and 
profits of a selfish kind and devote your life to 
the uses of God and men. In the one case you 
make an end of your life, you consume it as it 
_ goes; no good results, no enlarging influence, 
no deepening of character, no fuller life, follows 
_ from such an expenditure of life—spent on your- 
self and on the present, it terminates with your- 
self and with the present. But in the other 
case you find that you have entered into a more 
abundant life; by living for others your interests 
are widened, your desire for life increased, the 
' results and ends of life enriched. “He that 
__ loveth his life shall lose it; and he that hateth 
__ his life in this world shall keep it unto life eter- 
" nal.” It is a law we cannot evade. He that 
consumes his life now, spending it on himself— 
he who cannot bear to let his life out of his 
own hand, but cherishes and pampers it and 
gathers all good around it, and will have the 
fullest present enjoyment out of it,—this man is 
losing his life; it comes to an end as certainly as 
_ the seed that is eaten. But he who devotes his 
life to other uses than his own gratification, who 
does not so prize self that everything must min- 
ister to its comfort and advancement, but who 
a can truly yield himself to God and put himself 
at God’s disposal for the general good,—this 
man, though he may often seem to lose his life, 
and often does lose it so far as present advan- 
tage goes, keeps it to life everlasting. 
The law of the seed is the law of human life. 
_ Use your life for present and selfish gratification 
and to satisfy your present cravings, and you 
A lose it for ever. Renounce self, yield yourself 
to God, spend your life for the common good, 
‘irrespective of recognition or the lack of it, per- 
_ sonal pleasure or the absence of it, and although 
_ your life may thus seem to be lost, it is finding 
its best and highest development and passes into 
life eternal. Your life is a seed now, not a de- 
veloped plant, and it can become a developed 
_ plant oniy by your taking heart to cast it from 
~ you and sow it in the fertile soil of other men’s 
needs. This will seem, indeed, to disintegrate 
it and fritter it away, and leave it a contemptible, 
obscure, forgotten thing; but it does, in fact, 
Set free the vital forces that are in it, and give it 
its fit career and maturity. 
__ Looking at the thing itself, apart from figure, 
_ it is apparent that “he that loveth his life shall 
lose it; and he that hateth his life in this world 
- shall keep it unto life eternal.’ The man who 
most freely uses his life for others, keeping 
least to himself and living solely for the com- 
mon interests of mankind, has the most endur- 
ing influence. He sets in motion forces which 
propagate fresh results eternaily. And not anly 
so. He who freely sows his life has it eternally, 
not only in so far as he has set in motion an end- 
less series of beneficent influences, but inasmuch 
as he himself enters into life eternal. An im- 
‘mortality of influence is one thing and a very 
great thing; but an immortality of personal life 
- is another, and this also is promised by tour 
Lord when He says (ver. 26), ‘““Where I am there 
_ shall also My servant be.” 
This, then, being the law of human life, Christ, 
- being man, must not only enounce, but observe 
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it. He speaks of Himself even more directly 
than of us when He says, “He that loveth his 
life shall lose it.” His disciples thought they had 
never seen such promise in His life as at this 
hour: seedtime seemed to them to be past, and 
the harvest at hand. Their Master seemed to be 
fairly launched on the tide that was to carry Him 
to the highest pinnacle of human glory. And 
so he was, but not, as they thought, by simply 
yielding Himself to be set as King and to receive 
adoration from Jew and Gentile. He saw with 
different eyes, and that it was a different exalta- 
tion which would win for Him lasting sover- 
eignty: “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto Me.” He knew the law which governed the 
development of human life. He knew that a to- 
tal and absolute surrender of self to the uses 
and needs of others was the one path to per- 
manent life, and that in His case this absolute 
surrender involved death. 

A comparison of the good done by the life of 
Christ with that done by His death shows how 
truly He judged when He declared that it was 
by His death He should effectually gather all 
men to Him. His death, like the dissolution of: 
the seed, seemed to terminate His work, but 
really was its germination. So long as He lived, 
it was but His single strength that was used; 
He abode alone. There was great virtue in His 
life—great power for the healing, the instruc- 
tion, the elevation, of mankind. In His brief 
public career He suggested much to the influen- 
tial men of His time, set all men who knew Him 
a-thinking, aided many to reform their lives, and 
removed a large amount of distress and disease. 
He communicated to the world a mass of new 
truth, so that those who have lived after Him 
have stood at quite a different level of knowl- 
edge from that of those who lived before Him. 
And yet how little of the proper results of Christ’s 
influence, how little understanding of Christi- 
anity, do you find even in His nearest friends 
until He died. By the visible appearance and 
the external benefits and the false expectations 
His greatness created, the minds of men were 
detained from penetrating to the spirit and mind 
of Christ. It was expedient for them that He 
should go away, for until He went they de- 
pended on His visible power, and His spirit 
could not be wholly received by them. They 
were looking at the husk of the seed, and its 
life could not reach them. They were looking 
for help from Him instead of themselves be- 
coming like Him. 

And therefore He chose from an early age to 
cease from all that was marvellous and beneficent 
in His life among men. He might, as these 
Greeks suggested, have visited other lands and 
have continued His healing and teaching there. 
He might have done more in His own time than 
He did, and His time might have been indefi- 
nitely prolonged; but He chose to cease from all 
this and voluntarily gave Himself to die, judg- 
ing that thereby He could do much more good 
than by His life. He was straitened until this 
was accomplished; He felt as a man imprisoned 
and whose powers are held in check. It was 
winter and not spring-time with Him. There 
was a change to pass upon Him which should 
disengage the vital forces that were in Him and 
cause their full power to be felt—a change which 
should thaw the springs of life in Him and let 
them flow forth to all. To use His own figure, 
He was as a seed unsown so long as He lived, 


; 
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valuable only in His own proper person; but by 
dying His life obtained the value of seed sown, 
propagating its kind in everlasting increase. 

. The second point suggested is, that the 
Pies value of Christ’s life consists in this— 
that it propagates similar lives. As seed pro- 
duces grain of its ewn kind, so Christ produces 
men like Christ. He ceasing to do good in this 
world as a living man, a multitude of others by 
this very cessation are raised in His likeness. 
By His death we receive both inclination and 
ability to become with Him sons of God. ‘“ The 
love of Christ constraineth us, because we thus 
judge that if one died for all, then all died; and 
that He died for all, that they which live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
Him that died for them.” By His death He 
has effected an entrance for this law of self- 
surrender into human life, has exhibited it in 
a perfect form, and has won others to live as 
He lived. So that, using the figure He used, 
we may say that the company of Christians now 
on earth are Christ in a new form, His body 
indeed. ‘“ That which thou sowest, thou sowest 
“not that body which shall be, but bare grain: 
but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
Him, and to every seed his own body.” Christ 
having been sown, lives now in His people. 
They are the body in which He dwells. And 
this will be seen. For standing and looking at 
a head of barley waving on its stalk, no amount 
of telling would persuade you that that had 
sprung from a seed of wheat; and looking at 
any life which is characterised by selfish ambi- 
tion and eagerness for advancement and little 
regard for the wants of other men, no persuasion 
can make it credible that that life springs from 
the self-sacrificing life of Christ. 

What Christ here shows us, then, is that the 
principle which regulates the development of 
seed regulates the growth, continuance, and fruit- 
fulness of human life; that whatever is of the 
nature of seed gets to its full life only through 
death; that our Lord, knowing this law, sub- 
mitted to it, or rather by His native love was 
attracted to the life and death which revealed 
this law to Him. He gave His life away for 
the good of men, and thereby prolongs His days 
and sees His seed eternally. There is not one 
way for Him and another for us. The same law 
applies to all. It is not peculiar to Christ. The 
work He did was peculiar to Him, as each in- 
* dividual has his own place and work; but the 
principle on which all right lives are led is one 
and the same universally. What Christ did He 
did because He was living a human life on 
right principles. We need not die on the 
cross as He did, but we must as truly yield 
ourselves as living sacrifices to the interests of 
men. If we have not done so, we have yet 
to go back to the very beginning of all last- 
ing life and progress; and we are but deceiv- 
ing ourselves by attainments and_ successes 
which are not only hollow, but are slowly cramp- 
ing and killing all that is in us. Whoever will 
choose the same destiny as Christ must take 
the same road to it that He took. He took 
the one right way for men to go, and said, 
“If any man follow Me, where I am there will 
he be also.” If we do not follow Him, we really 
walk in darkness and know not whither we go. 
We cannot live for selfish purposes and then 
enjoy the common happiness and glory of the 
race. Self-seeking is self-destroying. 
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And it is needful to remark that this site 
renunciation must be real. The law of sacrifice 
is the law not for a year or two in order to 
gain some higher selfish good—which is not 
sacrifice, but deeper self-seeking; it is the law 
of all human life, not a short test of our - fidelity 
to Christ, but the only law on which life can 
ever proceed. It is not a barter of self I make, 
giving it up for a little that I may have an en- 
riched self to eternity; but it is a real foregoing 
and abandonment of self for ever, a change of 
desire‘ and nature, so that instead of finding my 
joy in what concerns myself only I find my 
joy in what is serviceable to others. 

Thus only can we enter into permanent hap- 
piness. Goodness and happiness are one—one in 
the long-run, if not one in every step of the way. 
We are not asked to live for others without 
any heart to do so. We are not asked to choose 
as our eternal life what will be a constant pain 
and can only be reluctantly done. The very 
heathen would not offer in sacrifice the animal 
that struggled as it was led to the altar. All 
sacrifice must be willingly made; it must be the 
sacrifice which is prompted by love. -God and 
this world demand our best work, and only what 
we do with pleasure can be our best work. Sacri- 
fice of self and labour for others are not like 
Christ’s sacrifice and labour unless they spring 
from love. Forced, reluctant, constrained sacrifice 
or service—service which is no joy to ourselves 
through the love we bear to those for whom we 
do it—is not the service that is required of us. 
Service into which we can throw our whole 
strength, because we are convinced it will be 
of use to others, and because we long to see 
them enjoying it—this is the service required. 
Love, in short, is the solution of all. Find 


~your happiness in the happiness of many rather 


than in the happiness of one, and life becomes 
simple and inspiring. 

Nor are we to suppose that this is an im- 
practicable, high-pitched counsel of perfection 
with which plain men need not trouble them- 
selves. Every human life is under this law. 
There is no path to goodness or to happiness 
save this one. Nature herself teaches us~ as 
much. When a man is truly attracted by an- 
other, and when genuine affection possesses his 
heart, his whole being is enlarged, and he finds 
it his best pleasure to serve that person, The 
father who sees his children enjoying the fruit 
of his toil feels himself a far richer man than 
if he were spending all on himself. But this 
family affection, this domestic solution of the 
problem of happy self-sacrifice, is intended to 
encourage and show us the way to a wider ex- 
tension of our love, and thereby of our use and 
happiness. The more love we have, the hap- 
pier we are. Self-sacrifice looks miserable, and 
we shrink from it as from death and destitution, 
because we look at it in separation from the 
love it springs from. Self-sacrifice without love 
is death; we abandon our own dife and do not 
find it again in any other. It is a seed ground 
under the heel, not a seed lightly thrown into 
prepared soil. It is in love that goodness and 
happiness have their common root. And it is 
this love which is required of us and promised 
to us. So that as often as we shudder at the 
dissolution of our own personal interests, the 
scattering of our own selfish hopes and plans, 
the surrender of our life to the service of others, 
we are to remember that this, which looks so 





pele like death, and which often throws around 
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our prospects the chilling atmosphere of the 
tomb, is not really the termination, but the be- 


- ginning, of the true and eternal life of the spirit. 


Let us keep our heart in the fellowship of the 
sacrifice of Christ, let us feel our way into the 
meanings and uses of that sacrifice, and learn 
its reality, its utility, its grace, and at length 
it will lay hold of our whole nature, and we 
shall find that it impels us to regard other men 
with interest and to find our true joy and life in 


- serving them. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ATTRACTIVE FORCE OF THE CROSS. 
JOHN xii. 27-36. 


THE presence of the Greeks had stirred in 
the soul of Jesus conflicting emotions. Glory 
by humiliation, life through death, the secured 
happiness of mankind through His own anguish 
and abandonment,—well might the prospect 
disturb Him. So masterly is His self-command, 
so steadfast and constant His habitual temper, 
that one almost inevitably underrates the sever- 
ity of the conflict. The occasional withdrawal 
of the veil permits us reverently to observe 
some symptoms of the turmoil within—symp- 
toms which it is probably best to speak of in 
His own words: “ Now is My soul troubled; 
and what shall I say? Shall I say, ‘ Father, 
save Me from this hour’? But for this 
cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify 
Thy name.” This Evangelist does not describe 
the agony in the Garden of Gethsemane. It 
was needless after this indication of the same 
conflict. Here is the same shrinking from a 
public and shameful death, conquered by His 
resolution to deliver men from a still darker 
and more shameful death. Here is the same 
foretaste of the bitterness of the cup as it now 
actually touches His lips, the same clear reckon- 
ing of all it meant to drain that cup to the 
dregs, together with the deliberate assent to all 
that the will of the Father might require Him to 
endure. 

In response to this act of submission, ex- 
pressed in the words, ‘‘ Father, glorify Thy 
name,” there came a voice from heaven, say- 
ing, “I have both glorified it, and will glorify 
it again.” The meaning of this assurance was, 
that as in all the past manifestation of Christ the 
Father had become better known to men, so 
in all that was now impending, however painful 
and disturbed, however filled with human pas- 
sions and to all appearance the mere result of 
them, the Father would still be glorified. Some 
thought the voice was thunder; others seemed 


almost to catch articulate sounds, and_ said, 
“An angel spake to Him.” But Jesus ex- 
plained that it was not “to Him” the voice 


was specially addressed, but rather for the sake 
of those who stood by. And it was indeed 
of immense importance that the disciples should 
understand that the events which were about 


_to happen were overruled by God that He might 
It is easy for us to see 


be glorified in Christ. 
that nothing so glorifies the Father’s name as 
these hours of suffering; but how hard for the 
onlookers to believe that this sudden transfor- 


mation of the Messianic throne into the crim- 
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inal’s cross was no defeat of God’s purpose, 
but its final fulfilment. He leads them, there- 
fore, to consider that in His judgment the whole 
world is judged, and to perceive in His arrest 
and trial and condemnation not merely the mis- 
guided and wanton outrage of a few men in 
power, but the critical hour of the world’s 
history. 

This world has commonly presented itself to 
thoughtful minds as a battle-field in which the 
powers of good and evil wage ceaseless war. 
In the words He now utters the Lord declares 
Himself to be standing at the very crisis of the 
battle, and with the deepest assurance He an- 
nounces that the opposing power is broken and 
that victory remains with Him. ‘“ Now is the 
prince of this world cast out; and I will draw 
all men unto Me.” The prince of this world, 
that which actually rules and leads men in op- 
position to God, was judged, condemned, and 
overthrown in the death of Christ. By His 
meek acceptance of God’s will in the face of 
all that could make it difficult and dreadful to 
accept it, He won for the race deliverance from 
the thraldom of sin. At length a human life 
had been lived without submission at any point 
to the prince of this world. As man and in 
the name of all men Jesus resisted the last and 
most violent assault that could be made upon 
His faith in God and fellowship with Him, and 
so perfected His obedience and overcame the 
prince of this world,—overcame him not in one 
act alone—many had done that—but in a com- 
pleted human life, in a life which had been freely 
exposed to the complete array of temptations 
that can be directed against men in this world. 

In order more clearly to apprehend the prom- 
ise of victory contained in our Lord’s words, 
we may consider (I.) the object He had in view 
—to “draw all men” to Him; and (II.) the 
condition of His attaining this object—namely, 
His death. 

I. The object of Christ was to draw all men 
to Him. The opposition in which He here sets 
Himself to the prince of this world shows us 
that by “drawing” He means attracting as a 
king attracts, to His name, His claims, His stand- 
ard, His person. Our life consists in our pur- 
suance of one object or another, and our de- 
votion is continually competed for. When two 
claimants contest a kingdom, the country is di- 
vided between them, part cleaving to the one 
and part to the other. The individual determines 
to which side he shall cleave,—by his prejudices 
or by his justice, as it may be; by his knowledge 
of the comparative capacity of the claimants, 
or by his ignorant predilection. He is taken 
in by sounding titles, or he penetrates through 
all bombast and promises and douceurs to 
the real merit or demerit of the man himself. 
One person will judge by the personal manners 
of the respective claimants; another by their 
published manifesto, and professed object and 
style of rule; another by their known char- 
acter and probable conduct. And while men 
thus range themselves on this side or~on that, 
they really pass judgment on themselves, betray- 
ing as they do what it is that chiefly draws 
them, and taking their places on the side of 
good or evil. It is thus that we all judge our- 
selves by following this or that claimant to our 
faith, regard, and devotion, to ourself and our 
life. What we spend ourselves on, what we aim 
at and pursue, what we make our object, that 
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judges us and that rules us and that determines 
our destiny. 

Christ came into the world to be our King, 
to lead us to worthy achievements. He came 
that we might have a worthy object of choice and 
of the devotion of our life. He serves the same 
purpose as a king: He embodies in His own per- 
son, and thereby makes visible and attractive, 
the will of God and the cause of righteousness. 
Persons who could only with great difficulty ap- 
prehend His objects and plans can appreciate 
His person and trust Him. Persons to whom 
there would seem little attraction in a cause or 
in an undefined “progress of humanity” can 
kindle with enthusiasm towards Him personally, 
and unconsciously promote His cause and the 
cause of humanity. And therefore, while some 
are attracted by His person, others by the le- 
gitimacy of His claims, others by His pro- 
gramme of government, others by His benefac- 
tions, we must beware of denying loyalty to any 
of these. Expressions of love to His person 
may be lacking in the man who yet most in- 
telligently enters into Christ’s views for the race, 
and sacrifices his means and his life to forward 
these views. Those who gather to His stand- 
ard are various in temperament, are drawn by 
various attractions, and must be various in their 
forms of showing allegiance. And this, which 
is the strength of His camp, can only become 
its weakness when men begin to think there is 
no way but their own; and that allegiance which 
is strenuous in labour but not fluent in devout 
expression, or loyalty which shouts and throws 
its cap in the air but lacks intelligence, is dis- 
pleasing to the King. The King, who has great 
ends in view, will not inquire what it is precisely 
which forms the bond between Him and His 
subjects so long as they truly sympathise with 
Him and second His efforts. The one question 
is, Is He their actual leader? 

Of the kingdom of Christ, though a full de- 
scription cannot be given, one word or two of 
the essential characteristics may be mentioned. 

I. It is a kingdom, a community of men under 
one head. When Christ proposed to attract men 
to Himself, it was for the good of the race He 
did so. It could achieve its destiny only if He 
led it, only if it yielded itself to His mind and 
ways. And those who are attracted to Him, 
and see reason to believe that the hope of the 
world lies in the universal adoption of His mind 
and ways, are formed into one solid body or 
community. They labour for the same ends, 
are governed by the same laws, and whether 
they know one another or not they have the 
most real sympathy and live for one cause. Be- 
ing drawn to Christ, we enter into abiding fellow- 
ship with all the good who have laboured or are 
labouring in the cause of humanity. We take our 
places in the everlasting kingdom, in the commu- 
nity of those who shall see and take part in the 
great future of mankind and the growing en- 
largement of its destiny. We are hereby en- 
tered among the living, and are joined to that 
body of mankind which is to go on and which 
holds the future—not to an extinct party which 
may have memories, but has no hopes. In sin, 
in selfishness, in worldliness, individualism 
reigns, and all profound and abiding unity is im- 
possible. Sinners have common interests only 
for a time, only as a temporary guise of selfish 
interests. Every man out of Christ is really an 
isolated individual. But passing into Christ’s 
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kingdom we are no longer isolated, abandoned © 
wretches stranded by the stream of time, but 
members of the undying commonwealth of men 
in which our life, our work, our rights, our fu- 
ture, our association with all good, are assured. 

2. It is a universal kingdom. “1 will draw all — 
men unto Me.” The one rational hope of form- 
ing men into one kingdom shines through these 
words. The idea of a universal monarchy has 
visited the great minds of our race. They have 
-cherished their various dreams of a time when 
all men should live under one law and possibly 
speak one language, and have interests so truly 
in common that war should be impossible. But 
an effectual instrument for accomplishing this 
grand design has ever been wanting. Christ 
turns this grandest dream of humanity into a ra- 
tional hope. He appeals to what is universally 
present in human nature. There is that in Him 
which every man needs,—a door to the Father; 
a visible image of the unseen God; a gracious, — 
wise, and holy Friend. He does not appeal ex- 
clusively to one generation, to educated or to un- 
educated, to Orientals or to Europeans alone, 
but to man, to that which we have in common 
with the lowest and the highest, the most primi- 
tive and most highly developed of the species. 
The attractive influence He exerts upon men is 
not conditioned by their historical insight, by 
their ability to sift evidence, by this or that 
which distinguishes man from man, but by their 
innate consciousness that some higher power 
than themselves exists, by their ability, if not to 
recognise goodness when they see it, at least to 
recognise love when it is spent upon them. 

But while our Lord affirms that there is that 
in Him which all men can recognise and learn to 
love and serve, He does not say that His king- 
dom will therefore be quickly formed. He does 
not say that this greatest work of God will take 
a shorter time than the common works of God 
which prolong one day of our hasty methods 
into a thousand years of solidly growing pur- 
pose. If it has taken a million ages for the 
rocks to knit and form for us a standing-ground 
and dwelling-place, we must not expect that this 
kingdom, which is to be the one enduring re- 
sult of this world’s history, and which can be 
built up only of thoroughly convinced men and 
of generations slowly weeded of traditional prej- 
udices and customs, can be completed in a. 
few years. No doubt interests are at stake in 
human destiny and losses are made by human 
waste which had no place in the physical crea- 
tion of the world; still, God’s methods are, as 
we judge, slow, and we must not think that He 
who “works hitherto” is doing nothing be- 
cause the swift processes of jugglery or the hasty 
methods of human workmanship find_no place 
in the extension of Christ’s kingdom. This king- 
dom has a firm hold of the world and must 
grow. If there is one thing certain about the 
future of the world, it is that righteousness and 
truth will prevail. The world is bound to come 
to the feet of Christ. Be, 

3. Christ’s kingdom being universal, it is also 
and necessarily inward. What is common to all 
men lies deepest in each. Christ was conscious 
that He held the key to human nature. He 
knew what was in man. With the penetrating 
sight of absolute purity He had gone about 
among men, freely mixing with rich and with 
poor, with the sick and the healthy, with the re- 
ligious and the irreligious. He was as much 
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he blameless Pharisee; saw through Pilate and 
Caiaphas alike; knew all that the keenest drama- 
tist could tell Him of the meannesses, the de- 
_ pravities, the cruelties, the blind passions, the 
__ obstructed goodness of men; but knew also that 
_ He could sway all that was in man and exhibit 
that to man which should cause the sinner to 
abhor his sin and seek the face of God. This 
He would do by a simple moral process, with- 
out violent demonstration or disturbance or as- 

sertion of authority. He would ‘ draw” men. 


ad It is by inward conviction, not by autward com- 
2 pulsion, men are to become His subjects. It is 
by the free and rational working of the human 


mind that Jesus builds up His kingdom. His 
hope lies in a fuller and fuller light, in a clearer 
and clearer recognition of facts. Attachment 
to Christ must be the act of the soul’s self; every- 
thing, therefore, which strengthens the will or 
enlightens the mind or enlarges the man brings 
him nearer to the kingdom of Christ, and makes 
es it more likely he will yield to His drawing. 
And because Christ’s rule is inward it is there- 
fore of universal application. The inmost choice 
of the man being governed by Christ, and his 
character being thus touched at its inmost 
spring, all his conduct will be governed by 
Christ and be a carrying out of the will of Christ. 
It is not the frame of society Christ seeks to 
alter, but the spirit of it. It is not the occupa- 
tions and institutions of human life which 
the subject of Christ finds to be incompatible 
with Christ’s rule, so much as the aim and prin- 
ciples on which they are conducted. The 
kingdom of Christ claims all human life as its 
own, and the spirit of Christ finds nothing that 
; is essentially human alien from it. If the states- 
< man is a Christian, it will be seen in his policy; 
. if the poet is a Christian, his song will betray 
™ it; if a thinker be a Christian, his readers 
soon find it out. Christianity does not mean 
religious services, churches, creeds, Bibles, 
books, equipment of any kind; it means the 
spirit of Christ. It is the most portable and 
_ flexible of all religions, and therefore the most 
pervasive and dominant in the life of its adher- 
ent. It needs but the spirit of God and the spirit 
of man, and Christ mediating between them. 
II. Such being Christ’s object, what is the 
condition of His attaining it? “I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto Me.” The elevation 
‘requisite for becoming a visible object to men of 
all generations was the elevation of the Cross. 
His death would accomplish what His life could 
not accomplish. The words betray a distinct 
consciousness that there was in His death a more 
potent spell, a more certain and real influence 
for good among men than in His teaching or 
in His miracles or in His purity of life. 

What is it, then, in the death of Christ which 
so far surpasses His life in its power of attrac- 
tion? The life was equally unselfish and de- 
voted; it was more prolonged; it was more di- 
rectly useful_—why, then, would it have been 
comparatively ineffective without the death? 
It may, in the first place, be answered, because 
His death presents in a dramatic and compact 
form that very devotedness which is diffused 
through every part of His life. Between the life 
-and the death there is the same difference as 
__ between sheet lightning and forked lightning, 
_ between the diffused heat of the sun and the 
same heat focussed on a point through a lens. It 
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discloses what was actually but latently there. 
The life and the death of Christ are one and mu- 
tually explain each other. From the life we learn 
that no motive can have prompted Christ to 
die but the one motive which ruled him always— 
the desire to do all God willed in men’s behalf. 
We cannot interpret the death as anything else 
than a consistent part of a deliberate work un- 
dertaken for men’s good. It was not an acci- 
dent; it was not an external necessity: it was, as 
the whole life was, a willing acceptance of the 
uttermost that was required to set men on a 
higher level and unite them to God. But as the 
life throws this light upon the death of Christ, 
how that light is gathered up and thrown abroad 
in world-wide reflection from the death of 
Christ! For here His self-sacrifice shines com- 
pleted and perfect; here it is exhibited in that 
tragic and supreme form which in all cases ar- 
rests attention and commands respect. Even 
when a man of wasted life sacrifices himself at 
last, and in one heroic act saves another by his 
death, his past life is forgotten or seems to be 
redeemed by his death, and at all events we own 
the beauty and the pathos of the deed. A martyr 
to the faith may have been but a poor creature, 
narrow, harsh, and overbearing, vain and vul- 
gar in spirit; but all the past is blotted out, and 
our attention is arrested on the blazing pile or 
the bloody scaffold. So the death of Christ, 
though but a part of the self-sacrificing life, yet 
stands by itself as the culmination and seal of 
that life; it catches the eye and strikes the mind, 
and conveys at one view the main impression 
made by the whole life and character of Him 
who gave Himself upon the Cross. 

But Christ is no mere hero or teacher seal- 
ing his truth with his blood; nor is it enough to 
say that His death renders,in a conspicuous form, 
the perfect self-sacrifice with which He devoted 
Himself to our good. It is conceivable that 
in a long-past age some other man should have 
lived and died for his fellows, and yet we at once 
recognise that, though the history of such a per- 
son came into our hands, we should not be so 
affected and drawn by it as to choose him as 
our king and rest upon him the hope of 
uniting us to one another and to God. Where- 
in, then, lies the difference? The difference lies 
in this—that Christ was the representative of 
God. This He Himself uniformly claimed to be. 
He knew He was unique, different from all 
others; but He advanced no claim to esteem 
that did not pass to the Father who sent Him. 
Always He explained His powers as being the 
proper equipment of God’s representative. ‘“‘ The 
words that I speak unto you, I speak not of My- 
self.” His whole life was the message of God to 
man, the Word made flesh. “His death was but 
the last syllable of this great utterance—the ut- 
terance of God’s love for man, the final evidence 
that nothing is grudged us by God. Greater 
love hath no man than this, that he lay down his 
life for his friends. His death draws us. because 
there is in it more than human heroism and self- 
sacrifice. It draws us because in it the very 
heart of God is laid bare to us. It softens, it 
breaks us down, by the irresistible tenderness it 
discloses in the mighty and ever-blessed God. 
Every man feels it has a message for him, be- 
cause in it the God and Father of us all speaks 
to us. 

It is this which is special to the death of Christ, 
and which separates it from all other deaths 
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and heroic sacrifices. It has a universal bearing 
—a bearing upon every man, because it is a Di- 
vine act, the act of that One who is the God and 
Father of all men. In the same century as our 
Lord many men died in a manner which strongly 
excites our admiration. Nothing could well be 
more noble, nothing more pathetic than the 
fearless and loving spirit in which Roman after 
Reman met his death. But beyond respectful 
admiration these heroic deeds win from us no 
further sentiment. They are the deeds of men 
who have no connection with us. The well- 
worn words, “ What’s Hecuba to me or I to 
Hecuba?” rise to our lips when we try to fancy 
any deep connection. But the death of Christ 
concerns all men without exception, because it is 
the greatest declarative act of the God of all 
men. It is the manifesto all men are concerned 
to read. It is the act of One with whom all men 
are already connected in the closest way. And 
the result of our contemplation of it is, not that 
we admire, but that we are drawn, are attracted, 
into new relations with Him whom that death 
reveals. This death moves and draws us as no 
other can, because here we get to the very heart 
of that which most deeply concerns us. Here we 
learn what our God is and where we stand eter- 
nally. He who is nearest us of all, and in whom 
our life is bound up, reveals Himself; and seeing 
Him here full of most ungrudging and most 
reliable love, of tenderest and utterly self-sacri- 
ficing devotedness to us, we cannot but give way 
to this central attraction, and with all other will- 
ing creatures be drawn into fullest intimacy and 
firmest relations with the God of all. 

The death of Christ, then, draws men chiefly 
because God here shows men His sympathy, His 
love, His trustworthiness. What the sun is in 
the solar system, Christ’s death is in the moral 
world. The sun by its physical attraction binds 
the several planets together and holds them 
within range of its light and heat. God, the 
central intelligence and original moral Being, 
draws to Himself and holds within-reach of His 
life-giving radiance all who are susceptible of 
moral influences; and He does so through the 
death of Christ. This is His supreme revela- 
tion. Here, if we may say so with reverence, 
God is seen at His best—not that at any time or 
in any action He is different, but here He is 
seen to be the God of love He ever is. Nothing 
is better than self-sacrifice; that is the highest 
point a moral nature can touch. And God, by 
the sacrifice which is rendered visible on the 
cross, gives to the moral world a real, actual, im- 
movable centre, round which moral natures will 
more and more gather, and which will hold 
them together in self-effacing unity. 

To complete the idea of the attractiveness of 
the Cross, it must further be kept in view that 
this particular form of the manifestation of the 
Divine love was adapted to the needs of those to 
whom it was made. To sinners the love of God 
manifested itself in providing a sacrifice for sin. 
The death on the cross was not an irrelevant 
display, but was an act required for the removal 
of the most insuperable obstacles that lay in 
man’s path. The sinner, believing that in the 
death of Christ his sins are atoned for, con- 
ceives hope in God and claims the Divine com- 
passion in his own behalf. To the penitent the 
Cross is attractive as an open door to the pris- 
oner, or the harbour-heads to the storm-tossed 
ship. 
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Let us not suppose then, that we are not wel- 
come to Christ. 
Himself and to form a connection with us. 
understands our hesitations, our doubts of our 


own capacity for any steady_and enthusiastic loy- 


alty; but He knows also the power of truth and 





He desires to draw us to 
He | 


love, the power of His own person and of His — 
own death to draw and fix the hesitating and — 


wavering soul. And we shall find that as we 
strive to serve Christ in our daily life it is still 
His death that holds and draws us. It is His 
death that gives us compunction in our times of 
frivolity, or selfishness, or carnality, or rebellion, 
or unbelief. .It is there Christ appears in His 
own most-touching attitude and with His own 
most irresistible appeal. We cannot further 
wound One already so wounded in His desire to 
win us from evil. To strike One already thus 
nailed to the tree in helplessness and anguish, 
is more than the hardest heart can do. Our sin, 
our infidelity, our unmoved contemplation of 
His love, our blind indifference to His purpose— 
these things wound Him more than the spear 
and the scourge. To rid us of these things was 
His purpose in dying, and to see that His work 
is in vain and his sufferings unregarded and un- 
fruitful is the deepest injury of all. It is not to 
the mere sentiment of pity He appeals: rather 
He says, “Weep not for Me; weep for your- 
selves.” It is in our power to recognise perfect 
goodness and to appreciate perfect love. He 
appeals to our power to see below the surface of 
things, and through the outer shell of this 
world’s life to the spirit of good that is at the 
root of all and that manifests itself in Him. 
Here is the true stay of the human soul: “ Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden”; “I am come a light into the world: 
walk in the light.” 


CHAPTER V. 
RESULTS OF CHRIST’S MANIFESTATION. 
JOHN xii. 37-50. 


In this Gospel the death of Christ is viewed 
as the first step in His glorification. When He 
speaks of being “lifted up,” there is a double 
reference in the expression, a local and an ethi- 
cal reference.* He is lifted up on the cross, but 
lifted up on it as His true throne and as the nec- 
essary step towards His supremacy at God’s 
right hand. It was, John tells us, with direct 
reference to the cross that Jesus now used the 
words: “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto Me.” The Jews, who heard the words, 
perceived that, whatever else was contained in 
them, intimation of His removal from earth 
was given. But, according to the current Mes- 
sianic expectation, the Christ ‘“abideth for 
ever,” or at any rate, for four hundred or a thou- 
sand years. How then could this Person, who 
announced His immediate departure, be the 
Christ? The Old Testament gave them ground 
for supposing that the Messianic reign would 
be lasting; but had they listened to our Lord’s 
teaching they would have learned that this reign 
was spiritual, and not in the form of an earthly 
kingdom with a visible sovereign. ; 

Accordingly, although they had recognised Jesus 
as the Messiah, they are again stumbled by this 

* See iii. 14. 
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fi They begimr to fancy 
that. Dieters: after all a calling Himself “ the 
Son of man” He has not meant exactly what 
- they mean by the Messiah. From the form of 
_ their question it would seem that Jesus had 
; used the designation ‘the Son of man” in in- 

 timating His departure; for they say, ‘‘ How say- 
est Thou, The Son of man must be lifted up?” 
_ Up to this time, therefore, they had taken it for 
_ granted that by calling Himself the Son of man 
_ He claimed to be the Christ, but now they begin 
to doubt whether there may not be two per- 
\ of sons signified by those titles. 

Jesus furnishes them with no direct solution of 
~ their difficulty. He never betrays any interest in 
Z these external identifications. The time for dis- 

= cussing the relation of the Son of man to the Mes- 
siah is past. His manifestation is closed. Enough 


bbe 
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light has been given. Conscience has been ap- 
__ pealed to and discussion is no longer admissible. 
“Ye have light: walk in the light.” The way to 
come to a settkement of all their doubts and hes- 
-_ itations is to follow Him. There is still time 
for that. “ Yet a little while is the light among 


you.” But the time is short; there is none to 
waste on idle questionings, none to spend on 
sophisticating conscience—time only for decid- 
ing as conscience bids. 

By thus believing in tne light they will them- 
selves become “children of light.” The “ chil- 
dren of light” are those who live in it as their 
element,—as “the children of this world” are 
those who wholly belong to this world and find 
in it, what is congenial; as “the son of perdi- 
tion” is he who is identified with perdition. The 
children of light have accepted the revelation 

that is in Christ, and live in the “day” that the 

- Lord has made. Christ contains the truth for 

them—the truth which penetrates to their in- 
- most thought and illuminates the darkest prob- 
lems of life. In Christ they have seen that 
which determines their relation to God; and that 
being determined, all else that is of prime im- 
portance finds a settlement. To know God and 
ourselves; to know God’s nature and purpose, 
and our own capabilities and relation to God,— 
_ these constitute the light we need for living by; 
and this light Christ gives. It was in a dim, 
uncertain twilight, with feebly shining lanterns, 
the wisest and best of men sought to make out 
the nature of God and His purposes regarding 
man; but in Christ God has made noonday 
around us. 

They, therefore, that stood, or that stand, in 
His presence, and yet recognise no light, must 
be asleep, or must turn away from an excess of 
light that is disagreeable or inconvenient. If 
we are not the fuller of life and joy the more 
_ truth we know, if we shrink from admitting the 
consciousness of a present and holy God, and do 
not feel it to be the very sunshine of life in which 
a alone we thrive, we nuust be spiritually asleep 
- > oF spiritually dead. And this cry of Christ is 
but another form of the cry that His Church 

has prolonged: ‘‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
2 light.” 

' The “little while” of their enjoyment of the 
ze light was short indeed, for no sooner had He 
-made an end of these sayings than He “departed, 
and did hide Himself from them.” He probably 
found retirement from the feverish, inconstant, 
- questioning crowd with His friends in Bethany. 
At any rate this removal of the light, while it 
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meant darkness to those who had not received 
Him and who did not keep His words, could 
bring no darkness to His own, who had received 
Him and the light in Him. Perhaps the best 
comment on this is the memorable passage from 
‘eComus: =: 


“Virtue could see to do what virtue would 

a her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
ere in the great sea sunk, 

He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the midday sun, 
Himself is his own dungeon.” 


And now the writer of this Gospel, before 
entering upon the closing scenes, pauses and 
presents a summary of the results of all that has 
hitherto been related. First, he accounts for the 
unbelief of the Jews. It could not fail to strike 
his readers as remarkable that, “though He 
had done so many miracles before the people, 
yet they believed not in Him.” In this John sees 
nothing inexplicable, however sad and _ signifi- 
cant it may be. At first sight it is an astounding 
fact that the very people who had been prepared 
to recognise and receive the Messiah should not 
have believed in Him. Might not this to some 
minds be convincing evidence that Jesus was not 
the Messiah? If the same God who sent Him 
forth had for centuries specially prepared a peo- 
ple to recognise and receive Him when He came, 
was it possible that this people should repudiate 
Him? Was it likely that such a result should be 
produced or should be allowed? But John turns 
the point of this argument by showing that a 
precisely similar phenomenon had often appeared 
in the history of Israel. The old prophets had the 
very same complaint to make: ‘“‘ Who hath be- 
lieved our report? and to whom hath the arm of 
the Lord been revealed?”” The people had ha- 
bitually, as a people, with individual exceptions, 
refused to listen to God’s voice or to acknowl- 
edge His presence in prophet and providence. 

Besides, might it not very well be that the 
blindness and callousness of the Jews in rejecting 
Jesus was the inevitable issue of a long process 
of hardening? If in former periods of their his- 
tory, they had proved themselves unworthy of 
God’s training and irresponsive to it, what else 
could be expected than that they should reject the 
Messiah when He came? This hardening and 
blinding process was the inevitable, natural re- 
sult of their past conduct. But what nature 
does, God does; and therefore the Evangelist 
says ‘they could not believe, because that Esaias 
said again, He hath blinded their eyes, and 
hardened their hearts; that they should not see 
with their eyes nor understand with their heart.” 
The organ for perceiving spiritual truth was 
blinded, and their susceptibility to religious and 
moral impressions had become callous and _ har- 
dened and impervious. 

And while this was no doubt true of the peo- 
ple as a whole, still there were not a few indi- 
viduals who eagerly responded to this last 
message from God. In the most unlikely quar- 
ters, and in circumstances calculated to counter- 
act the influence of spiritual forces, some were 
convinced. “‘ Even among the chief rulers many 
believed on Him.” This belief, however, did not 
tell upon the mass, because, through fear of ex- 
communication, those who were convinced dared 
not utter their conviction. ‘“‘ They loved the 
praise of men more than the praise of God.” 
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They allowed their relations to men to determine 
their relation to God. Men were more real to 
them than God. The praise of men came home 
to their hearts with a sensible relish that the 
praise of God could not rival. They reaped what 
they had sown; they had sought the esteem of 
men, and now they were unable to find their 
strength in God’s approval. The glory which 
consisted in following the lowly and outcast 
Jesus, the glory of fellowship with God, was 
quite eclipsed by the glory of living in the eye of 
the people as wise and estimable persons. 

In the last paragraph of the chapter John gives 
a summary of the claims and message of Jesus. 
He has told us (ver. 36) that Jesus had departed 
from public view and had hidden Himself, and 
he mentions no return to publicity. It is there- 
fore probable that in these remaining verses, and 
before he turns to a somewhat different aspect of 
Christ’s ministry, he gives in rapid and brief ret- 
rospect the sum of what Jesus had advanced as 
His claim. He introduces this paragraph, in- 
deed, with the words, ‘‘ Jesus cried and said” ; 
but as neither time nor place is mentioned, it is 
quite likely that no special time or place is sup- 
Spi and in point of fact each detail adduced in 

ese verses can be paralleled from some pre- 
viously recorded utterance of Jesus. ; 

First, then, as everywhere in the Gospel, so 
here, He claims to be the representative of God 
in so close and perfect a manner that “he that 
believeth on Me, believeth not on Me, but on 
Him that sent Me. And he that seeth Me, seeth 
Him that sent Me.” No belief terminates in 
Christ Himself: to believe in Him is to believe 


in God, because all that He is and does proceeds’ 


from God and leads to God. The whole purpose 
of Christ’s manifestation was to reveal God. He 
did not wish to arrest thought upon Himself, 
but through Himself-to “guide thought to Him 
whom He revealed. He was sustained by the 
Father, and all He said and did was of the 
Father’s inspiration. Whoever, therefore, ‘ saw ” 
or understood Him “saw” the Father; and who- 
ever believed in Him believed in the Father. 

Second, as regards men, He is “ come a light 
into the world.”’ Naturally there is in the world 
no sufficient light. Men feel that they are in dark- 
ness. They feel the darkness all the more ap- 
palling and depressing the morte developed their 
own human nature is. “ More light” has been 
the cry from the beginning. What are we? 
where are we? whence are we? whither are we 
going? what is there above and beyond this 
world? These questions are echoed back from 
an unanswering void, until Christ comes and 
gives the answer. Since He came men have 
no sufficient light. Men feel that they are in dark- 
ness. They see where they are going, and they 
see why they should go. 

And if it be asked, as among the Jews it cer- 
tainly must have been asked, why, if Jesus is the 
Messiah, does He not punish men for rejecting 
Him? the answer is, “I came not to judge the 
world, but to save the world.” Judgment, in- 
deed, necessarily results from His coming. 
Men are divided by His coming. “ The words 
that I have spoken, the same shall judge men in 
the last day.” The offer of God, the offer of 
righteousness, is that which judges men. Why 
are they still dead, when life has been offered? 
This is the condemnation. ‘ The commandment 
of the Father is life everlasting.” This is the 
sum of the message of God to men in Christ; 
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this is “the commandment ” which the Father 
has given Me; this is Christ’s commission: 
to bring God in the fulness of His grace and love 
and life-giving power within men’s reach. It is 





to give life eternal to men that God has come to 


them in Christ. 
demnation. — 


~ CHAPTER VI. 
THE FOOT-W ASHING. 
Joun xiii. I-17. 


St. Joun, having finished his account of the 
public manifestation of Jesus, proceeds now to 
narrate the closing scenes, in which the dis- 
closures He made to “ His own” form a chief 
part. 
tention is drawn to it. At earlier stages of our 
Lord’s ministry He has given as His reason for 
refraining from proposed lines of action that His 
hour was not come: now He “knew that His 
hour was come, that He should depart out of 
this world unto the Father.” . This indeed was 
the last evening of His life. Within twenty-four 
hours He was to be in the tomb. Yet accord- 
ing to this writer it was not the paschal supper 
which our Lord now partook of with His dis- 
ciples; it was “‘ before the feast of the Passover.” 
Jesus being Himself the Paschal Lamb was sacri- 
ficed on the day on which the Passover was 
eaten, and in this and the following chapters we 
have an account of the preceding evening. - 

In order to account for what follows, the pre- 
cise time is defined in the words “ supper being 
served’’’ or “supper-time having arrived” ; 
not, as in the Authorised Version, “ supper being 
ended,” which plainly was not the case; * nor, as 
in the Revised Version, ‘‘ during supper.” The 
difficulty about washing the feet could not have 
arisen after or during supper, but only as the 
guests entered and pee 2 at table. In Pales- 
tine, as in other countries of the same latitude, 
shoes were not universally worn, and were not 
worn at all within doors; and where some pro- 
tection to the foot was worn, it was commonly a 
mere sandal, a sole tied on with a thong. e 
upper part of the foot was thus left exposed, and 
necessarily became heated and dirty with the fine 
and scorching dust of the roads. Much discom- 
fort was thus produced, and the first duty of a 
host was to provide for its removal. A slave was 
ordered to remove the sandals and wash the feet. + 
And in order that this might be done, the guest 
either sat on the couch appointed for him at 
table, or reclined with his feet protruding beyond 
the end of it, that the slave, coming round with 
the pitcher and basin,t might pour cool water 
gently over them. So necessary to comfort was 


To refuse that life is their con- 


That the transition may be observed, at- | 


a” 


this attention that our Lord reproached the: 


‘Pharisee who had invited Him to dinner with a 


breach of courtesy because he had omitted it. 
On ordinary occasions it is probable that the 
disciples would perform this humble office by 
turns, where there was no slave to discharge it 
for all. But this evening, when they gathered 
for the last supper, all took their places at the 


table with a studied ignorance of the necessity, a - 
feigned unconsciousness that any such attention. 


*See ver. 2. _ 
+ vrodvere, raides, kal arovicere, 
¢ The “ tasht”” and “ibriek”’ of modern Palestine. 











was required. Asa matter of course, the pitcher 
cool water, the basin, and the towel had been 

set as part of the requisite furnishing of the sup- 

~*per chamber; but no one among the disciples 
betrayed the slightest consciousness that he 
understood that any such custom existed. Why 

was this? Because, as Luke tells us (xxii. 24), 

“there had arisen among them a contention, 

which of them is accounted to be the greatest.” 
_ Beginning, perhaps, by discussing the prospects 

of their Master’s kingdom, they had passed on to 

- compare the importance of this or that faculty 

for forwarding the interests of the kingdom, and 

had ended by easily recognised personal allu- 
sions and even the direct pitting of man against 
man. The assumption of superiority on the part 
of the sons of Zebedee and others was called in 
question, and it suddenly appeared how this 
assumption had galled the rest and rankled in 
their minds. That such a discussion should arise 

‘may be disappointing, but it was natural. All 

‘men are jealous of their reputation, and crave 

+ that credit be given them for their natural talent, 
their acquired skill, their professional standing, 
‘their influence, or at any rate for their humility. 
Heated, then, and angry and full of resentment, 
‘these men hustle into the supper-room and seat 

_ themselves like so many sulky schoolboys. They 
streamed into the room and doggedly took their 
‘places; and then came a pause. For any one to 
_wash the feet of the rest was to declare himself 
the servant of all; and“hat was precisely what 
each one was resolved he, for his part, would 

~ not do. No one of them had humour enough to 
‘see the absurdity of the situation. No one of 
them was sensitive enough to be ashamed of 
showing such a temper in Christ’s presence. 
‘There they sat, looking at the table, looking at 
; the ceiling, arranging their dress, each resolved 

ie ‘upon this—that he would not be the man to own 
himself servant of all. 

:* .But this unhealthy heat quite unfits them to 
listen to what their Lord has to say to them that 
last evening. Occupied as they are, not with 
anxiety about Him nor with absorbing desire for 

_ the prosperity of His kingdom, but with selfish 
ambitions that separate them alike from Him 
and from one another, how can they receive 
what He has to say? But how is He to bring 
them into a state of mind in which they can 

. listen wholly and devotedly to Him? How is 

He to quench their heated passions and stir 

within them humility and love? ‘He riseth 

from the supper-table, and laid aside His gar- 
ments, and took a towel, and girded Himself. 

After that He poureth water into the basin, and 

began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe 

them with the towel wherewith He was girded.” 

Each separate action is a fresh astonishment and 

a deeper shame to the bewildered and conscience- 

stricken disciples. ‘* Who is not able to picture 

the scene,—the faces of John and James and 

Peter; the intense silence, in which each move- 

ment of Jesus was painfully audible; the furtive 

watching of Him, as He rose, to see what He 

4 would do; the sudden pang of self-reproach as 

v1 they perceived what it meant; the bitter humilia- 

i¢ tion and the burning shame? ” 

-] But not only is the time noted, in order 
that we may perceive the relevancy of the foot- 
washing, but the Evangelist steps aside from his 
usual custom and describes the mood of Jesus 
that we may more deeply penetrate into the sig- 

nificance of the action. Around this scene in 
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the supper chamber St. John sets lights which 
permit us to see its various beauty and grace. 
And first of all he would have us notice what 
seems chiefly to have struck himself as from 
time to time he reflected on this last evening 
—that Jesus, even in these last hours, was wholly 
possessed and governed by love. Although He 
knew “that His hour had come, that He should 
depart out of this world unto the Father, yet 
having loved His own whicl. were in the world 
He loved them unto the end.” Already the 
deep darknéss of the coming night was touch- 
ing the spirit of Jesus with its shadow. Al- 
ready the pain of the betrayal, the lonely deso- 
lation of desertion by His friends, the: defence- 
less exposure to fierce, unjust, ruthless men, the 
untried misery of death and dissolution, the 
critical trial of His cause and of all the labour 
of His life, these and many anxieties that cannot 
be imagined, were pouring in upon His spirit, 
wave upon wave. If ever man might have been 
excused for absorption in His own affairs Jesus 
was then that man. On the edge of what He 
knew to be the critical passage in the world’s 
history, what had He to do attending to the 
comfort and adjusting the silly differences of a 
few unworthy men? With the weight of a world 
on His arm, was He to have His hands free 
for such a trifling attention as this? With His 
whole soul pressed with the heaviest burden ever 
laid on man, was it to be expected He should 
turn aside at such a call? 

But His love made it seem no turning aside 
at all. His love had made Him wholly theirs, 
and though standing on the brink of death He 
was disengaged to do them the slightest service. 
His love was love, devoted, enduring, constant. 
He had loved them, and He loved them still. 
It was their condition which had brought Him 
into the world, and His love for them was that 
which would carry him through all that was be- 
fore Him. The very fact that they showed them- 
selves still so jealous and childish, so unfit to 
cope with the world, drew out His affection 
towards them. He was departing from the world 
and they were remaining in it, exposed to all 
its opposition and destined to bear the brunt of 
hostility directed against Him—how then can 
He but pity and strengthen them? Nothing is 
more touching on a death-bed than to see the 
sufferer hiding and making light of his own pain, 
and turning the attention of those around him 
away from him to themselves, and making ar- 
rangements, not for his own relief, but for the 
future comfort of others. This which has often 
dimmed with tears the eyes of the bystanders 
struck John when he saw his Master minister- 
ing to the wants of His disciples, although He 
knew that His own hour had come. 

Another side-light which serves to bring out 
the full significance of this action is Jesus’ con- 
sciousness of His own dignity. “ Jesus, knowing 
that the Father had given all things into His 
hands, and that He came forth from God, and 
goeth unto God,” riseth from supper, and took 
a towel and girded Himself. It was not in for- 
getfulness of His Divine origin, but in full con- 
sciousness of it, He discharged this menial func- 
tion. As He had divested Himself of the “ form 
of God” at the first, stripping Himself of the 
outward glory attendant upon recognised Di- 
vinity, and taken upon Him the form of a ser- 
vant, so now He “ laid aside His garments and 
girded Himself,’ assuming the guise of a house- 
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hold slave. For a fisherman to pour water over 
a fisherman’s feet was no great condescension; 
but that He, in whose hands are all human af- 
fairs and whose nearest relation is the Father, 
should thus condescend is of unparalleled sig- 
nificance. It is this kind of action that is suit- 
able to One whose consciousness is Divine. Not 
only does the dignity of Jesus vastly augment 
the beauty of the action, but it sheds new light 
on the Divine character. 

Still another circumstance which seemed to 
John to accentuate the grace of the foot-washing 
was this—that Judas was among the guests, and 
that ‘‘the devil had now put into the heart of 
Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray Him.” 
The idea had at last formed itself in Judas’ mind 
that the best use he could make of Jesus was 
to.sell Him to His enemies. His hopes of gain 
in the Messianic kingdom were finally blighted, 
but he might still make something out of Jesus 
and save himself from all implication in a move- 
ment frowned upon by the authorities. He 
clearly apprehended that all hopes of a temporal 
kingdom were gone. He had probably not 
strength of mind enough to say candidly that 
he had joined the company of disciples on a fa'se 
understanding, and meant now quietly to return 
to his trading at Kerioth. If he could break 
up the whole movement, he would be justified 
in his dissatisfaction, and would also be held to 
be a useful servant of the nation. So he turns 
traitor. And John does not whitewash him, but 
plainly brands him as a traitor. Now, much may 
be forgiven a man; but treachery—what is to 
be done with it; with the man who uses the 
knowledge only a friend can have, to betray you 
to your enemies? Suppose Jesus had unmasked 
him to Peter and the rest, would he ever have 
left that room alive? Instead of unmasking him, 
Jesus makes no difference between him and the 
others, kneels by his couch, takes his feet in 
His hands, washes and gently dries them. How- 
ever difficult it is to understand why Jesus chose 
Judas at the first, there can be no question that 
throughout His acquaintance with him He had 
done all that was possible to win him. The kind 
of treatment that Judas had received throughout 
may be inferred from the treatment he received 
now. Jesus knew him to be a man of a low 
type and impenitent; He knew him to be at 
that very time out of harmony with the little 
company, false, plotting, meaning to save him- 
self by bringing ruin on the rest. Yet Jesus 
will not denounce him to the others. His sole 
weapon is love. Conquests which He cannot 
achieve with this He will not achieve at all. 
In the person of Judas the utmost of malignity 
the world can show is present to Him, and 
He meets it with kindness. Well may Astié 
exclaim: ‘“‘ Jesus at the feet of the traitor—what 
a picture! what lessons for us!” 

Shame and astonishment shut the mouths of 
the disciples, and not a sound broke the still- 
ness of the room but the tinkle and plash of 
the water in the basin as Jesus went from couch 
to couch. But the silence was broken when He 
came to Peter. The deep reverence which the 
disciples had contracted for Jesus betrays itself 
in Peter’s inability to suffer Him to touch his 
feet. Peter could not endure that the places of 
master and servant should thus be reversed. He 
feels that shrinking and revulsion which we feel 
when a delicate person or one much above us 
in station proceeds to do some service from 
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which we ourselves would shrink as beneath us. 
That Peter should have drawn up his feet, started 
up on the couch, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord, do you” 
actually propose to wash my feet!” is to his— 
credit, and just what we should have expected 
of aman who never lacked generous impulses. 
Our Lord therefore assures him that his scruples 
will be removed, and that what he could not 
understand would be shortly explained to him. 
He treats Peter’s scruples very much as He 
treated the Baptist’s when John hesitated about 
baptising Him. Let Me, says Jesus, do it now, 
and I will explain My reason when I have fin- 
ished the washing of you all. But this does not 
satisfy Peter. Out he comes with one of his 
blunt and hasty speeches: ‘“ Lord, Thou shalt 
never wash my feet!” He knew better than 
Jesus, that is to say, what should be done. Jesus © 
was mistaken in supposing that any explanation 
could be given of it. Hasty, self-confident, 
knowing better than anybody else, Peter once 
again ran himself into grave fault. The first 
requirement in a disciple is entire self-surrender. 
The others had meekly allowed Jesus to wash 
their feet, cut to the heart with shame as they 
were, and scarcely able to let their feet lie in His 
hands; but Peter must show himself of a dif- 
ferent mind. His first refusal was readily for- 
given as a generous impulse; the second is an 
obstinate, proud, self-righteous utterance,and was 
forthwith met by the swift rebuke of Jesus: “ If 
I wash thee not, thou hast no part with Me.” 

Superficially, these words might have been un- 
derstood as intimating to Peter that, if he wished 
to partake of the feast prepared, he must allow 
Jesus to wash his feet. Unless he was prepared 
to leave the room and reckon himself an out- 
cast from that company, he must submit to the 
feet-washing which his friends and fellow-guests 
had submitted to. There was that in the tone 
of our Lord which awakened Peter to see how 
great and painful a rupture this would be. He 
almost hears in the words a sentence of ex- 
pulsion pronounced on himself; and as rapidly 
as he had withdrawn from the touch of Christ, 
so rapidly does he now run to the opposite ex- 
treme and offer his whole body to be washed 
—“not my feet only, but my hands and my 
head.” If this washing means that we are Thy 
friends and partners, let me be all washed, for 
every bit of me is Thine. Here again Peter. 
was swayed by blind impulse, and here again he 
erred. If he could only have been quiet! If 
he could only have held his tongue! If only 
he could have allowed his Lord to manage with- 
out his interference and suggestion at every 
point! But this was precisely what Peter had 
as yet not learned to do. In after-years he 
was to learn meekness; he was to learn to sub- 
mit while others bound him and carried him 
whither they would; but as yet that was im- 
possible to him. His Lord’s plan is never good 
enough for him; Jesus is never exactly right. 
What He proposes must always be eked out by 
Peter’s superior wisdom. What gusts of shame 
‘must have stormed through Peter’s soul when 
he looked back on this scene! Yet it concerns 
us rather to admire than to condemn Peter’s 
fervour. How welcome to our Lord as He 
passed from the cold and treacherous heart of 
Judas must this burst of enthusiastic devotion 
have been! ‘“ Lord, if washing be any symbol 
of rei being Thine, wash hands and head as well 
as feet.” 
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Jesus throws a new light upon His action in 
His reply: “He that is washed, needeth not 


‘save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit: 
The words would 
have more readily disclosed Christ’s meaning 
had they been literally rendered: He that has 
bathed needeth not save to wash his feet. The 
daily use of the bath rendered it needless to 
which were soiled 
with walking from the bath to the supper- 
chamber. But that Christ had in view as He 
washed the disciples’ feet something more than 
the mere bodily cleansing and comfort is plain 
from His remark that they were not all clean. 
‘All had enjoyed the feet-washing, but all were 
not clean. The feet of Judas were as clean 
as the feet of John or Peter, but his heart was 
foul. And what Christ intended when He girt 
Himself with the towel and took up the pitcher 


-was not merely to wash the soil from their 


feet, but to wash from their hearts the hard and 
proud feelings which were so uncongenial to that 
night of communion and so threatening to His 
cause. Far more needful to their happiness at 
the feast than the comfort of cool and clean 
feet was their restored affection and esteem for 
one another, and that humility that takes the 
lowest place. Jesus could very well have eaten 
with men who were unwashed; but He could not 
eat with men hating one another, glaring fiercely 
across the table, declining to answer or to pass 
what they were asked for, showing in every way 
malice and bitterness of spirit. He knew that 
at bottom they were good men; He knew that 
with one exception they loved Him and one 
another; He knew that as a whole they were 
clean, and that this vicious temper in which they 
at present entered the room was but the soil 
But none the less must 
it be washed off. And He did effectually wash it 
off by washing their feet. For was there 
a man among them who, when he saw his Lord 


and Master stooping at his couch-foot, would 


not most gladly have changed places with Him? 
Was there one of them who was not softened 
and broken down by the acticn of’ the Lord? 
Is it not certain that shame must have cast 
out pride from every heart; that the feet would 
be very little thought of, but that the change of 
feeling would be marked and obvious? From 
a group of angry, proud, insolent, implacable, 
resentful men, they were in five minutes changed 
into a company of humbled, meek, loving dis- 
ciples of the Lord, each thinking hardly of him- 
‘self and esteeming others better. They were 
effectually cleansed from the stain they had con- 
tracted, and could enter on the enjoyment of 
the Last Supper with pure conscience, with 
restored and increased affection for one another, 
and with deepened adoration for the marvellous 
wisdom and all-accomplishing grace of their 
Master. 

Jesus, then, does not mistake present defile- 
ment for habitual impurity, nor partial stain for 
total uncleanness. He knows whom He has 
chosen. He understands the difference between 
deep-seated alienation of spirit and the passing 
mood which for tie hour disturbs friendship. 
He discriminates between Judas and Peter: be- 
tween the man who has not been in the bath, 
and the man whose feet are soiled in walking 


_ from it; between him who is at heart unmoved 


and unimpressed by His love, and him who has 
for a space fallen from the consciousness of it. 
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He does not suppose that because we have sinned 
this morning we have no real root of grace in 
us. He knows the heart we bear Him; and 
if just at present unworthy feelings prevail, He 
does not misunderstand as men may, and 
straightway dismiss us from His company. He 
recognises that our feet need washing, that our 
present stain must be removed, but not on this 
account does He think we need to be all washed 
aaa have never been right in heart towards 

im. 

These present stains, then, Christ seeks to re- 
move, that our fellowship with Him may be 
unembarrassed; and that our heart, restored to 
humility and tenderness, may be in a state to 
receive the blessing He would bestow. It is 
not enough to be once forgiven, to begin the 
day ‘“‘ clean every whit.’ No sooner do we take 
a step in the life of the day than our footfall 
raises a little puff of dust which does not settle 
without sullying us. Our temper is ruffled, and 
words fall from our lips that injure and exasper- 
ate. In one way or other stain attaches to our 
conscience, and we are moved away from cordial 
and open fellowship with Christ. All this hap- 
pens to those who are at heart as truly Christ’s 
friends as those first disciples. But we must have 
these stains washed away even as they had. 
Humbly we must own them, and humbly accept 
their forgiveness and rejoice in their removal. 
As these men had with shame to lay their feet 
in Christ’s hands, so must we. As His hands had 
to come in contact with the soiled feet of the 
disciples, so has His moral nature to come in 
contact with the sins from which He cleanses 
us. His heart is purer than were His hands, 
and He shrinks more from contact with moral 
than with physical pollution; and yet without 
ceasing we bring Him into contact with such pol- 
lution. When we consider what those stains act- 
ually are from which we must ask Christ to wash 
us, we feel tempted to exclaim with Peter, “ Lord, 
Thou shalt never wash my feet!” As these men 
must have shivered with shame through all their 
nature, so do we when we see Christ stoop be- 
fore us to wash away once again the defilement 
we have contracted; when we lay our feet soiled 
with the miry and dusty ways of life in His sa- 
cred hands; when we see the uncomplaining, un- 
reproachful grace with which He performs for 
us this lowly and painful office. But only thus 
are we prepared for communion with Him and 
with one another. Only by admitting that we 
need cleansing, and by humbly allowing Him to 
cleanse us, are we brought into true fellowship 
with Him. With the humble and contrite spirit 
which has thrown down all barriers of pride and 
freely admits His love and rejoices in His holi- 
ness does He abide. Whoso sits down at Christ’s 
table must sit down clean; he may not have 
come clean, even as those first guests were not 
clean, but he must allow Christ to cleanse him, 
must honestly suffer Christ to remove from his 
heart, from his desire and purpose, all that He 
counts defiling. 

But our Lord was not content to let His ac- 
tion speak for itself; He expressly explains (vy. 
12-17) the meaning of what He had now done. 
He meant that they should learn to wash one 
another’s feet, to be humble and ready to be of 
service to one another even when to serve seemed 
to compromise their dignity.* No disciple of 

* For the forma! Foot-washing by the Lord High Almo- 
ner, the Pope, or other officials, see Augustine’s “Letters” 
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Christ need go far to find feet that need wash- 
ing, feet that are stained or bleeding with the 
hard ways that have been trodden. To recover 
men from the difficulties into which sin or mis- 
fortune has brought them—to wipe off some of 
the soil from men’s lives—to make them purer, 
sweeter, readier to listen to Christ, even unos- 
tentatiously to do the small services which each 
hour calls for—is to follow Him who girt Him- 
self with the slave’s apron. As often as we thus 
condescend we become like Christ. By putting 
Himself in the servant’s place, our Lord has 
consecrated all service. The disciple who next 
washed the feet of the rest would feel that he 
was representing Christ, and would suggest to 
the minds of the others the action of their Lord; 
and as often as we lay aside the conventional 
dignity in which we are clad, and gird ourselves 
to do what others despise, we feel that we are 
doing what Christ would do, and are truly rep- 
resenting Him. 


CHAPTER VII. 
JUDAS. 
JOHN xiii. 18-30. 


WueEn Jesus had washed the disciples’ feet, 
apparently in dead silence save for the interrup- 
tion of Peter, He resumed those parts of His 
dress He had laid aside, and reclined at the 
table already spread for the supper. As the meal 
began, and while He was explaining the mean- 
ing of His act and the lesson He desired them to 
draw from it, John, who lay next Him<at table, 
saw that His face did not wear the expression of 
festal joy, nor even of untroubled composure, 
but was clouded with deep concern and grief. 
The reason of this was immediately apparent; 
already, while washing Peter’s feet, He had 
awakened the attention and excited the con- 
sciences of the disciples by hinting that on some 
one of them at least, if not on more, uncleansed 
guilt still lay, even though all partook in the 
symbolic washing. And now in His explanation 
of the foot-washing He repeats this limitation 
and warning, and also points at the precise na- 
ture of the guilt, though not yet singling out the 
guilty person. ‘I speak not of you all; I know 
whom I have chosen; I have not been deceived: 
but it was necessary that this part of God’s 
purpose be fulfilled, and that this Scripture, ‘ He 
that eateth bread with Me, hath lifted up his 
wags against Me,’ receive accomplishment in 
Me. 

It was impossible that Jesus should undis- 
turbedly eat out of the same dish with the man 
whom He knew to have already sold Him to the 
priests; it were unfair to the other disciples and 
a violence to His own feelings to allow such a 
man any longer to remain in their: company. 
But our Lord does not name the traitor and 
denounce him; He singles him out and sends 
him from the table on his hateful mission by a 
process that left every man at the table unaware 
on what errand he was despatched. In this proc- 
ess there were three steps. First of all, our Lord 
indicated that among the disciples there was a 
traitor. With dismay these true-hearted men 
hear the firmly pronounced statement “ one 
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of you shall betray Me” (ver. 21). All of. 
them, as another Evangelist informs us, were 

exceeding sorrowful, and looked on one an- 

other in bewilderment; and unable to de- 

tect the conscious look of guilt in the face 
of any of their companions, or to recall any 
circumstance which might fix even suspicion on 

any of them, each conscious of the deep, un- 

fathomed capacity for evil in his own heart, can 

but frankly ask of the Master, ‘‘ Lord, is it I?” 

It is a question that at once proves their con- 

sciousness of actual innocence and _ possible 

guilt. It was a kindness in the Lord to give 

these genuine men, who were so shortly to go 

through trial for His sake, an opportunity of 

discovering how much they loved Him and how 

closely knit their hearts had really become to 

Him. This question of theirs expressed the 

deep pain and shame that the very thought of 

the possibility of their being false to Him gave 

them. They must at all hazards be cleared of 

this charge. -And from this shock of the very 

idea of being untrue their hearts recoiled to- 

wards Him with an enthusiastic tenderness that 

made this moment possibly as moving a passage 

as any that occurred that eventful night. But 

there was one of them that did not join in the 

question ‘“‘ Lord, is it I?’’—else must not our 

Lord have broken silence? The Twelve are still 

left in doubt, none noticing in the eagerness of 
questioning who has not asked, each only glad 
to know he himself is not charged. 

The second step in the process is recorded in 
the 26th chapter of Matthew, where we read 
that, when the disciples asked “ Lord, is it I?” 
Jesus answered, “‘ He that dippeth his hand with 
Me in the dish, the same shall betray Me.” It 
was a large company, and there were necessa- 
rily several dishes on the table, so that probably 
there were three others using the same dish as 
our Lord: John we know was next Him, Peter 
was near enough to John to make signs and 
whisper to him; Judas was also close to Jesus, 
a position which he either always occupied as 
treasurer and purveyor of the company, or into 
which he:thrust himself this evening with the 
purpose of more effectually screening himself 
from suspicion. The circle of suspicion is thus 
narrowed to the one or two who were not only 
so intimate as to be eating at the same table, 
but as to be dipping in the same dish. 

The third step in the process of discovery went 
on almost simultaneously with this. The impa- 
tient Peter, who had himself so often unwittingly 
given offence to his Master, is resolved to find 
out definitely who is pointed at, and yet dare not 
say to Christ ‘“‘ Who is it?” He beckons there- 
fore to John to ask Jesus privately, as he lay 
next to Jesus. John leans a little back toward 
Jesus and puts in a whisper the definite question 
“Who is it? ’’ and Jesus in the ear of the beloved 
disciple whispers the reply, “ He it is to whom 
I shall give a sop when I have dipped it.” And 
when He had dipped the sop He gave it to Ju- 
das Iscariot. This-reveals to John, but to no 
one else, who the traitor was, for the giving of 
the sop was no more at that table than the hand- 
ing of a plate or the offer of any article of food 
is at any table. John alone knew the significance 
of it. But Judas had already taken alarm at 
the narrowing of the circle of suspicion, and had 
possibly for the moment ceased dipping in the 
same dish with Jesus, lest he should be identi- 
fied with the traitor. Jesus therefore dips for 
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him and offers him the sop which he will not 


himself take, and the look that accompanies the 
act, as well as the act itself, shows Judas that 
his treachery is discovered. He therefore me- 


chanically takes up in somewhat colder form the 
question of the rest, and says, “ Master, is it I?” 


His fear subdues his voice to a whisper, heard 


only by John and the Lord; and the answer, 
“Thou hast said. That thou doest, do quickly,” 
is equally unobserved by the rest. Judas need 
fear no violence at their hands; John alone 
knows the meaning of his abrupt rising and hur- 
tying from the room, and John sees that Jesus 
wishes him to go unobserved. The rest, there- 
fore, thought only that Judas was going out to 
make some fina! purchases that had been forgot- 


_ ten, or to care for the poor in this season of fes- 


tivity. But John saw differently. ‘‘ The traitor,” 
he says, “went immediately out; and it was 
As his ill-omened, stealthy figure glided 
from the chamber, the sudden night of the East- 
ern twilightless sunset had fallen on the com- 
pany; sadness, silence, and gloom fell upon 
John’s spirit; the hour of darkness had at length 
fallen in the very midst of this quiet feast. 

This sin of Judas presents us with one of the 
most perplexed problems of life and character 
that the strange circumstances of this world 
have ever produced. Let us first of all look at 
the connection of this betrayal with the life of 
Christ, and then consider the phase of character 
exhibited in Judas. In connection with the life 
of Christ the difficulty is to understand why the 
death of Christ was to be brought about in this 
particular way of treachery among his own fol- 
lowers. It may be said that it came to pass 
“that Scripture might be fulfilled,” that this spe- 
cial prediction in the 41st Psalm might be ful- 
filled. But why was such a prediction made? 
It was of course the event which determined the 
prediction, not the prediction which determined 
‘the event. Was it, then, an accident that Jesus 
should be handed over to the authorities in this 
particular way? Or was there any significance 
in it, that justifies its being made so prominent 
in the narrative? Certainly if our Lord was to 


be brought into contact with the most painful 


form of sin, He must have experience of treach- 
ery. He had known the sorrow that death 
brings to the survivors; He had known the pain 
and disappointment of being resisted by stupid, 
obstinate, bad-hearted men; but if He was to 
know the utmost of misery which man can in- 
flict upon man, He must be brought into con- 
tact with one who could accept His love, eat 
His bread, press His hand with assurance of 
fidelity, and then sell Him. 

' When we endeavour to set before our minds 
a clear idea of the character of Judas and to un- 
derstand how such a character could be devel- 


-oped, we have to acknowledge that we could de- 


sire a few more facts in order to certify us of 
what we can now only conjecture. Obviously 
we must start from the idea that with extraordi- 
mary capacity for wickedness Judas had also 
more than ordinary leanings to what was good. 
He was an Apostle, and had, we must suppose, 
‘been called to that office by Christ under the im- 
pression that he possessed gifts which would 
make him very serviceable to the Christian com- 
munity. He was himself so impressed with 
Christ as to follow Him: making those pecu- 
Miary sacrifices of which Peter boastfully spoke, 
and which must have been specially sore to Ju- 
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das. It is possible, indeed, that he may have fol- 
lowed Jesus as a speculation, hoping to receivé 
wealth and honour in the new kingdom; but 
this motive mingled with the attachment to 
Christ’s person which all the Apostles had, and 
mingles in a different form with the discipleship 
of all Christians. With this motive therefore, 
there probably mingled in the mind of Judas a 
desire to be with One who could shield him 
from evil influences; he judged that with Jesus 
he would find continual aid against his weaker 
nature. Possibly he wished by one bold aban- 
donment of the world to get rid for ever of his 
covetousness. That Judas was trusted by the 
other Apostles is manifest from the fact that to 
him they committed their common fund—not 
to John, whose dreamy and abstracted nature ill- 
fitted him for minute practical affairs; not to 
Peter, whose impulsive nature might often have 
landed the little company in difficulties; not even 
to Matthew, accustomed as he was to accounts; 
but to Judas, who had the economical habits, 
the aptitude for finance, the love of bargaining, 
which regularly go hand in hand with the love 
of money. This practical faculty for finance and 
for affairs generally might, if rightly guided, 
have become a most serviceable element in the 
Apostolate, and might have enabled Judas more 
successfully than any other of the Apostles to 
mediate between the Church and the world. 
That Judas in all other respects conducted him- 
self circumspectly is proved by the fact that, 
though other Apostles incurred the displeasure 
of Christ and were rebuked by Him, Judas com- 
mitted no glaring fault till this last week. Even 
to the end he was unsuspected by his fellow- 
Apostles; and to the end he had an active con- 
science. His last act, were it not so awful, would 
inspire us with something like respect for him: 
he is overwhelmed with remorse and shame; his 
sense of guilt is stronger even than the love of 
money that had hitherto been his strongest pas- 
sion: he judges himself fairly, sees what he has 
become, and goes to his own place; recognises 
as not every man does recognise what is his fit 
habitation, and goes to it. 

But this man, with his good impulses, his 
resolute will, his enlightened conscience, his fa- 
vouring circumstances, his frequent feelings of 
affection towards Christ and desire to serve 
Him, committed a crime so unparalleled in wick- 
edness that men practically make very little at- 
tempt to estimate it or measure it with sins of 
their own. Commonly we think of it as a spe- 
cial, exceptional wickedness—not so much the 
natural product of a heart like our own and 
what may be reproduced by themselves, aS the 
work of Satan using a man as his scarcely re- 
sponsible tool to effect a purpose which needs 
never again to be effected. 

If we ask what precisely it was in ‘the crime 
of Judas that makes’ us so abhor it, manifestly 
its most hateful ingredient was its treachery. “ It 
was not an enemy that reproached me; then I 
could have borne it; but it was thou, a man mine 
equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance.” Cesar 
defended himself till the dagger of a friend 
_-pierced him; then in indignant grief he covered 
his head with his mantle and accepted his fate. 
You can forgive the open blow of a declared 
enemy against whom you are on your guard; 
but the man that lives with you on terms of the 
greatest intimacy for years, so that he learns 
your ways and habits, the state of your affairs 
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and your past history—the man whom you so 
confide in and like that you communicate to him 
freely much that youkeep hidden from others, and 
who, while still professing friendship, uses the 
information he has gained to blacken your char- 
acter and ruin your peace, to injure your family 
or damage your business,—this man, you know, 
has much to repent of. So one can forgive the 
Pharisees who knew not what they did, and were 
throughout the declared opponents of Christ; 
but Judas attached himself to Christ, knew that 
His life was one of unmixed benevolence, was 
conscious that Christ would have given up any- 
thing to serve him, felt moved and proud from 
time to time by the fact that Christ loved him, 
and yet at the last used all these privileges of 
friendship against his Friend. 

And Judas did not scruple to use this power 
that only the love of Jesus could have given 
him, to betray Him to men whom he knew to be 
unscrupulous and resolved to destroy Him. The 
garden where the Lord prayed for His enemies 
was not sacred to Judas; the cheek that a seraph 
would blush to kiss, and to salute which was the 
beginning of joy eternal to the devout disciple, 
was mere common clay to this man into whom 
Satan had entered. The crime of Judas is in- 
vested with a horror altogether its own by the 
fact that this Person whom he betrayed was the 
Son of God and the Saviour of the world, the 
Best-beloved of God and every man’s Friend. 
The greatest blessing that God had ever given 
to earth Judas was forward to reject: not alto- 
gether unaware of the majesty of Christ, Judas 
presumed to use Him in a little money-making 
scheme of his own. 

The best use that Judas could think of putting 
Jesus to, the best use he could make of Him 
whom all angels worship, was to sell Him 
for £5.*~ He could get nothing more out of 
Christ than that. After three years’ acquaint- 
anceship and observation of the various ways in 
which Christ could bless people, this was all he 
could get from Him. And there are still such 
men: men for whom there is nothing in Christ; 
men who can find nothing in Him that they sin- 
cerely care for; men who, though calling them- 
selves His followers, would, if truth were told, 
be better content and feel that they had more 
substantial profit if they could turn Him into 
money. 

So difficult is it to comprehend how any man 
who had lived as the friend of Jesus could find 
it in his heart to betray Him, should resist the 
touching expressions of love that were shown 
him, and brave the awful warning uttered at 
the supper-table—so difficult is it to suppose that 
any man, however infatuated, would so deliber- 
ately sell his soul for £5, that a theory has been 
started to explain the crime by mitigating its 
guilt. It has been supposed that when he de- 
livered up his Master into fhe hands of the chief 
priests he expected that our Lord would save 
Himself by a miracle... He knew that Jesus meant 
to proclaim a kingdom; he had been waiting for 
three years now, eagerly expecting that this proc- 
lamation and its accompanying gains would ar- 
rive. Yet he feared the opportunity was once 
more passing: Jesus had been brought into the 
city in triumph, but seemed indisposed to make 
use of this popular excitement for any temporal 
advantage. Judas was weary of this inactivity: 
might he not himself bring matters to a crisis 

* More exactly, £ 3 10 8, the legal value of a slave. 
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by giving Jesus into the hands of His enemies, 


and thus forcing Him to reveal his real power 
and assert by miracle His kingship? In corrobo- 
ration of this theory it is said that it is certain 
Judas did not expect Jesus to be condemned; for 
when he saw that he was condemned he re- 
pented of-his act. ; 

This seems a shallow view to take of 
remorse, and a feeble ground on which to build 
such a theory, A crime seems one thing before, 
another after, its commission. 
expects‘and wishes to kill his victim, but how 
often is he seized with an agony of remorse as 
soon as the blow is struck? Before we sin, it is 
the gain we see; after we sin, the guilt. It is 
impossible to construe the act of Judas into a 
mistaken act of friendship or impatience; the 
terms in which he is spoken of in Scripture 
forbid this idea; and one cannot suppose that a 
keen-sighted man like Judas could expect that, 
even supposing he did force our Lord to pro- 
claim Himself, his own share in the business 
would be rewarded. He could not suppose this 
after the terrible denunciation and explicit state- 
ment that still rang in his ears when he hanged 
himself: “ The Son of man goeth as it is written 
of Him: but woe unto that man by whom the 


Son of man is betrayed! it had been good for 


that man if he had not been born.” 

We must then abide by the more common- 
place view of this crime. The only mitigating 
circumstance that can be admitted is, that pos- 
sibly among the many perplexed thoughts enter- 
tained by Judas he may have supposed that Jesus 
would be acquitted, or would at least not be pun- 
ished with death. Still, this being admitted, the 
fact remains that he cared so little for the love 
of Christ, and regarded so little the good He 
was doing, and had so little common honour in 
Him, that he sold his Master to His deadly en- 
emies. And this monstrous wickedness is to be 
accounted for mainly by his love of money. Nat- 
urally covetous, he fed his evil disposition dur- 
ing those years he carried the bag for the dis- 
ciples: while the rest are taken up with more 
spiritual matters, he gives more of his thought 
than is needful to the matter of collecting as 
much as possible; he counts it his special prov- 
ince to protect himself and the others against all 
“the probable emergencies and changes of life.” 
This he does, regardless of the frequent admo- 
nitions he hears from the Lord addressed to 
others; and as he finds excuses for his own ava- 
rice in the face of these admonitions, and hardens 
himself against the better impulses that are 
stirred within him by the words and presence of 
Christ, his covetousness roots itself deeper and 
deeper in his soul. Add to this that now he was a 
disappointed.man: the other disciples, finding 
that the kingdom of Christ was to be spiritual, 
were pure and high-minded enough to see that 
their disappointment was their great gain. The 
love of Christ had transformed them, and to 
be like Him was enough for them; but Judas 
still clung to the idea of earthly grandeur and 
wealth, and finding Christ was not to give him 
these he was soured and embittered. He saw 
that now, since that scene at Bethany the week 
before, his covetousnes and earthliness would be 
resisted and would also betray him. He felt that 
he could no longer endure this poverty-stricken 
life, and had some rage at himself and at Christ 
that he had been inveigled into it by what he 
might be pleased to say te himself were false pre- 
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His self-restraint, he felt, was breaking 
down; his covetousness was getting the better of 
him; he felt that he must break with Christ and 
his followers; but in doing so he would at once 
win what he had lost during these years of pov- 
erty, and also revenge himself on those who had 
_ kept him poor, and finally would justify his own 
conduct in deserting this society by exploding 
it and causing it to cease from among men. 
_ The sin of Judas, then, first of all teaches us 
the great power and danger of the love of 
money. The mere thirty pieces of silver would 
not have been enough to tempt Judas to commit 
‘so dastardly and black a crime; but he was now 
an embittered and desperate man, and he had 
become so by allowing money tg be all in all to 
him for these last years of his life. For the 
danger of this passion consists very much in 
_ this—that it infallibly eats out of the soul every 
generous emotion and high aim: it is the failing 
of a sordid nature—a little, mean, earthly nature 
-_ —a failing which, like all others, may be extir- 
_ pated through God’s grace, but which is notori- 
ously difficult to extirpate, and which notori- 
ously is accompanied by or produces other fea- 
tures of character which are among the most re- 
pulsive one meets. The love of money is also 
dangerous, because it can be so easily gratified; 
all that we do in the world day by day is in the 
case of most of us connected with money, so that 
we have continual and not only occasional op- 
portunity of sinning if we be inclined to the sin. 
Other passions are appealed to only now and 
‘again, but our employments touch this passion 
at all points. It leaves no long intervals as other 
passions do, for repentance and amendment; but 
_ steadily, constantly, little by little, increases in 
force. Judas had his fingers in the bag all day; 
it was under his pillow and he dreamt upon it 
all night; and it was this that accelerated his 
ruin. And by this constant appeal it is sure to 
succeed at one time or other, if we be open to it. 
Judas could not suppose that his quiet self-ag- 
grandisement by pilfering little coins from the 
bag could ever bring him to commit such a 
crime against his Lord: so may every covetous 
person fancy that his sin is one that is his own 
business, and will not damage his religious pro- 
fession and ruin his soul as some wild lust or 
reckless infidelity would do. But Judas and 
those who sin with him in making continually 
little gains to which they have no right are 
wrong in supposing their sin is less dangerous; 


‘ 


and for this reason—that covetousness is more 
asin of the will than sins of the flesh or of a 
__ passionate nature; there is more choice in it; it 
a is more the sin of the whole man unresisting; 


and therefore it, above all others, is called idol- 
atry—it, above all others, proves that the man is 
in his heart choosing the world and not God. 
Therefore it is that even our Lord Himself spoke 
almost despairingly, certainly quite differently, of 

- covetous men in comparison with other sinners. 
Disappointment in Christ is not an unknown 
thing among ourselves. Men still profess to be 
Christians who are so only in the degree in 
which Judas was. They expect some good from 
Christ, but not all. They attach themselves to 
Christ in a loose, conventional way, expecting 
that, though they are Christians, they need not 
lose anything by their Christianity, nor make any 
great efforts or sacrifices. They retain command 
of their own life, and are prepared to go with 
Christ only so far as they find it agreeable or 
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inviting. The eye of an observer may not be 
able to distinguish them from Christ’s true fol- 
lowers; but the distincticn is present and is radi- 
cal. They are seeking to use Christ, and are not 
willing to be used by Him. They are not wholly 
and heartily His, but merely seek to derive some 
influences from Him. The result is that they 
one day find that, through all their religious 
profession and apparent Christian life, their char- 
acteristic sin has actually been gaining strength. 
And finding this, they turn upon Christ with dis- 
appointment and rage in their hearts, because 
they become aware that they have lost both this 
world and the next—have lost many pleasures 
and gains they might have enjoyed, and yet have 
gained no spiritual attainment. They find. that 
the reward of double-mindedness is the most ab- 
solute perdition, that both Christ and the world, 
to be made anything of, require the whole man, 
and that he who tries to get the good of both 
gets the good of neither. And when a man 
awakes to see that this is the result of his 
Christian profession, there is no deadliness of 
hatred to which the bitter disappointment of 
his soul will not carry him. He has himself been 
a dupe, and he calls Christ an impostor. He 
knows himself to be damned, and he says there 
is no salvation in Christ. 

But to this disastrous issue any cherished sin 
may also in its own way lead; for the more com- 
prehensive lesson which this sin of Judas brings 
with it is the rapidity of sin’s growth and the 
enormous proportions it attains when the sinner 
is sinning against light, when he is in circum- 
stances conducive to holiness and still sins. To 
discover the wickedest of men, to see the ut- 
most of human guilt, we must look, not among 
the heathen, but among those who know God; 
not among the profligate, dissolute, abandoned 
classes of society, but among the Apostles. The 
good that was in Judas led him to join Christ, 
and kept him associated with Christ for some 
years; but the devil of covetousness that was 
cast out for a while returned and brought with 
him seven devils worse than himself. There 
was everything in his position to win him to 
unworldliness: the men he lived with cared not 
one whit for comforts or anything that money 
could buy; but instead of catching their spirit 
he took advantage of their carelessness. He was 
in a public position, liable to detection; but this, 
instead of making him honest perforce, made him 
only the more crafty-and studiedly hypocritical. 
The solemn warnings of Christ, so far from in- 
timidating him, only made him more skilful in 
evading all good influence, and made the road 
to hell easier. The position he enjoyed, and by 
which he might have been for ever enrolled 
among the foremost of mankind, one of the 
twelve foundations of the eternal city, he so skil- 
fully misused that the greatest sinner feels glad 
that he has yet not been left to commit the sin 
of Judas. Had Judas not followed Christ he 
could never have attained the pinnacle of infamy 
on which he now for ever stands. In all prob- 
ability he would have passed his days as a small 
trader with false weights in the little town of 
Kerioth, or, at the worst, might have developed 
into an extortionous publican, and have passed 
into oblivion with the thousands of unjust men 
who have died and been at last forced to let 
go the money that should long ago have be- 
longed to others. Or had Judas followed Christ 
truly, then there lay before him the noblest of all 
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lives, the most blessed of destinies. But he fol- 
lowed Christ and yet took his sin with him: and 
thence his ruin. 


CHAPTER ay UL 
JESUS ANNOUNCES HIS DEPARTURE. 
JOHN Xill. 3I-Xiv. 4. 


~WueEn Judas glided out of the supper-room 
on his terrible mission, a weight seemed to be 
lifted from the spirit of Jesus. The words which 
fell from Him, however, indicated that He not 
only felt the relief of being rid of a disturbing 
element in the company, but that He recognised 
that a crisis in His own career had been reached 
and successfully passed through. ‘‘ Now is the 
Son of man glorified, and God is glorified in 
Him.” In sending Judas forth He had in point 
of fact delivered Himself to death. He had 
taken the step which cannot be withdrawn, and 
He is conscious of taking it in fulfilment of 
the will of the Father. The conflict in His 
own mind is revealed only by the decision of 
the victory. No man in soundness of body and 
of mind can voluntarily give himself to die 
without seeing clearly other possibilities, and 
without feeling it to be a hard and painful thing 
to relinquish life. Jesus had made up His mind. 
His death is the beginning of His  glorifica- 
tion. In choosing the cross He chooses the 
crown. “ The Son of man is glorified” in His 
perfect self-sacrifice that wins all men to Him; 
and God is glorified in Him because this sacri- 
fice is a tribute at once to the justice and the 
love of God. The Cross reveals God as nothing 
else does. 

Not only has this decision glorified the Son 
of man and God through Him and in Him, 
but as a consequence ‘God will glorify” the 
Son of man “in Himself.”’- He will lift Him 
to participation in the Divine glory. It was well 
that the disciples should know that this would 
“straightway ” result from all that their Master 
was now to pass through; that the perfect sym- 
pathy with the Father’s will which He was now 
showing would be rewarded by permanent par- 
ticipation in the authority of God. It must be 
through such an one as their Lord, who is ab- 
sglutely at one with God, that God fulfils His 
purpose towards men. By this life and death 
of perfect obedience, of absolute devotedness to 
God and man, Christ necessarily wins dominion 
over human affairs and exercises a determining 
influence on all that is to be. In all that Christ 
did upon earth God was glorified; His holiness, 
His fatherly love were manifested to men: in all 
that God now does upon earth Christ will be 
glorified; the uniqueness and_power of His, life 
will become more manifest, the supremacy of 
His Spirit be more and more apparent. 

This glorification was not the far-off result of 
the impending sacrifice. It was to date from 
the present hour and to begin in the sacrifice. 
God will glorify Him “ straightway.” ‘ Yet a 
little while”? was He to be with His disciples. 
Therefore does He tenderly address them, rec- 
ognising their incompetence, their inability to 
stand alone, as “ little children” ; and in view 
of the exhibition of bad feeling, and even of 
treachery, which the Twelve had at that very 
hour given, His commandment, “ Love one an- 
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other,” comes with a tenfold significance. I 
am leaving you, He says: put away, then, a 
heart-burnings and jealousies; cling together; do 
not let quarrels and envyings divide you. This 
was to be their safeguard when He left them 
and went where they could not come. “A new 
commandment I give unto you, That ye love 
one another; as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another. By this shall all men know 
that ye are My disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” 
The commandment to love our neighbour as 
ourselves was no new commandment. But to 
love ‘“‘as I have loved you” was so new that 
its practice was enough to identify a man as 
a disciple of Christ. The manner and the meas- 
ure of the love that is possible and that is com- 
manded could not even be understood until 
Christ’s love was revealed. But probably what 
Jesus had even more directly in view was the 
love that was to bind His followers together * 
and make them one solid body. It was on their 
mutual attachment that the very existence of the 
Christian Church depended; and this love of 
men to one another springing out of the love 
of Christ for them, and because of their acknowl- 
edgment and love of a common Lord, was a 
new thing in the world. The bond to Christ 
proved itself stronger than all other ties, and 
those who cherished a common love to Him 
were drawn to one another more closely than 
even to blood relations. In fact, Christ, by His 
love for men, has created a new bond, and that 
the strongest by which men can be bound to 
one another. As the Christian Church is a new 
institution upon earth, so is the principle which 
forms it a new principle. The principle has, in- 
deed, too often been hidden from sight, if not 
smothered, by the institution; too little has love 
been regarded as the one thing by which the 
disciple of Christ is to be recognised, the one 
note of the true Church. But that’this form of 
love was a new thing upon earth is apparent. 
Tenderly as Jesus made the announcement of 
His departure, it filled the minds of the disciples 
with consternation. Even the buoyant and- 
hardy Peter felt for the moment staggered by ~ 
the intelligence, and still more by the announce- 
ment that he was not able to accompany his 
Lord. He was assured that one day he should 
follow Him, but at present this was impossible. 
This, Peter considered a reflection upon his 
courage and fidelity; and although his headlong 
self-confidence had only a few minutes before 
been so severely rebuked, he exclaims, % Lord,> 
why cannot I follow Thee now? I will lay 
down my life for Thy sake.” This was the true 
expression of Peter’s present feeling, and he was 
allowed in the end to give proof that these ve- 
hement words were not mere bluster. But as 
yet he had not at all apprehended the separate- 
ness of his Lord and the uniqueness of His 
work. He did not know precisely what _Jesus 
alluded to, but he thought a strong arm would 


*“That ye love one another” is the twice-expressed 
commandment. 

+* Any Church that professes to be ¢he Church of 
Christ cannot be that Church. The true Church refuses 
to be circumscribed or parted by any denominational 
wall. It knows that Christ is repudiated when His 
people are repudiated. Not even a Biblical creed can 
yield satisfactory evidence that a specified Church is the 
true Church. True Christians are those who love one 
another across denominational differences, and exhibit 
the spirit of Him who gave Himself to death upon the 
cross that His murderers might live. 





not be out of place in any conflict that was com- 
ing. The offers which even true fidelity makes 
are often only additional hindrances to our 


Pe eLord’s purposes, and additional burdens for Him 
f= to bear. 


On Himself alone must He depend. 
No man can counsel Him, and none can aid 
gave by first receiving from Him His own spirit. 
Feter thus rebuked falls into unwonted silence, 
and takes no further part in the conversation. 
The rest, knowing that Peter has more courage 
than any of them, fear that if he is thus to fall 
it cannot be hopeful for themselves. They feel 
that if they are left without Jesus they have 
no strength to make head against the rulers, 
no skill in argument such as made Jesus vic- 
torious when assailed by the scribes, no popular 
eloquence which might enable them to win the 
people. Eleven more helpless men could not 
well be. ‘Sheep without a shepherd” was not 
too strong an expression to depict their weak- 
ness and want of influence, their incompetence 
to effect anything, their inability even to keep 
together. Christ was their bond of union and 
the strength of each of them. It was to be with 
Him that they had left all. And in forsaking 
~ all—father and mother, wife and children, home 
and kindred and calling—they had found in 
Christ that hundredfold more even in this life 
which He had promised. He had so won their 
hearts, there was: about Him something so fas- 
cinating, that they felt no loss when they enjoyed 
His presence, and feared no danger in which He 
was their leader. They had perhaps not thought 
very definitely of their future; they felt so con- 
fident in Jesus that they were content to let Him 
bring in His kingdom as He pleased; they were 
so charmed with the novelty of their life as 
His disciples, with the great ideas that dropped 
from His lips, with the wonderful works He 
did, with the new light He shed upon all the 
personages and institutions of the world, that 
they were satisfied to leave their hope unde- 
fined. But all this satisfaction and secret as- 
surance of hope depended upon Christ. As yet 
He had not given to them anything which could 
enable them to make any mark upon the world. 
They were still very ignorant, so that any lawyer 
could entangle and puzzle them. They had not 
received from Christ any influential position in 
society from which they could sway men. There 
were no great visible institutions with which 
they could identify themselves and so become 
conspicuous. 
It was with dismay, therefore, that they heard 
_ that He was going where they could not accom- 
pany Him. A cloud of gloomy foreboding gath- 
ered on their faces as they lay round the table 
and fixed their eyes on Him as on one whose 
words they would interpret differently if they 
could. Their anxious looks are not disregarded. 
“Let not your heart be troubled,” He says: 
“believe in God, and in Me, too, believe.’ Do 
not give way to disturbing thoughts; do not sup- 
pose that only failure, disgrace, helplessness, and 
calamity await you. Trust God. In this, as in 
all matters, He is guiding and ruling and work- 
ing His own good ends through all present evil. 
Trust Him, even when you cannot penetrate the 
darkness. It is His part to bring you success- 
fully through; it is your part to follow where 
He leads. Do not question and debate and vex 
your soul, but leave all to Him. ‘“ Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou 
disquieted within me? Hope thou in God; for 
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I shall yet praise Him who is the health of my 
countenance and my God.” 

‘“And in Me, too, trust.” I would not leave 
you had I not a purpose to serve. It is not 
to secure My own safety or happiness I go. It 
is not to occupy the sole available room in 
My Father’s house. There are many rooms 
there, and I go to prepare a place for you. 
Trust Me. In order that they may fully under- 
stand the reasonableness of His departure He 
assures them, first of all, that it has a purpose. 
The parent mourns over the son who in mere 
waywardness leaves his home and his occupation; 
but with very different feelings does he follow 
one who has come to see that the greater good 
of the family requires that he should go, and 
who has carefully ascertained where and how he 
can best serve those he leaves behind. To such 
an absence men can reconcile themselves. The 
parting is bitter, but the greater good to be 
gained by it enables them to approve its reason- 
ableness and to submit. And what our Lord says 
to His disciples is virtually this: I have not 
wearied of earth and tired of your company, 
neither do I go because I must. I could escape 
Judas and the Jews. But I have a purpose 
which requires that I should go. You have not 
found Me impulsive, neither am I now acting 
without good reason. Could I be of more use to 
you by staying, I would stay. 

This is a new kind of assertion to be made 
by human lips: “I am going into the other 
world to effect a purpose.’”’ Often the sense of 
duty has been so strong in men that they have 
left this world without a murmur. But no one 
has felt so clear about what lies beyond, or has 
been so confident of his own power to effect 
any change for the better in the other world, 
that he has left this for a sphere of greater use- 
fulness. This is what Christ does. 

But He also explains what His purpose is: 
“In My Father’s house are many mansions. I 
go to prepare a place for you.” The Father’s 
house was a new figure for heaven. The idea 
of God’s house was, howeyer, familiar to the 
Jews. But in the Temple the freedom and famil- 
iarity which we associate with home were ab- 
sent. It was only when One came who felt 
that His real home was in God that the Temple 
could be called ‘‘ the Father’s house.”’ Yet there 
is nothing that the heart of man more importu- 
nately craves than the freedom and ease which 
this name implies. To live unafraid of God, 
not shrinking from Him, but so truly at one 
with Him that we live as one household bright- 
ened by His presence—this is the thirst for God 
which is one day felt in every heart. And on 
His part God has many mansions in His house, 
proclaiming that He desires to have us at home 
with Him; that He wishes us to know and trust 
Him, not to change our countenances when we 
meet Him at a corner, save by an added bright- 
ness of joy. And this is what we have to look 
forward to—that after all our coldness and dis- 
trust have been removed and our hearts thawed 
by His presence, we shall live in the eonstant 
enjoyment of a Father’s love, feeling ourselves 
more truly at home with Him than with any one 
else, delighting in the perfectness of His sym- 
pathy and the abundance of His provision. 

Into this intimacy with God, this freedom of 
the universe, this sense that “all things are 
ours’ because we are His, this entirely attractive 
heaven, we are to be introduced by Christ. “TI 
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go to prepare a place for you.” It is He who 
has transformed the darkness of the grave into 
the bright gateway of the Father’s home, where 
all His children are to find eternal rest and ever- 
lasting joy. As an old writer says, “ Christ is 
the quartermaster who provides quarters for all 
who follow Him.” He has gone on before to 
make ready for those whom He has summoned 
to come after Him. 

Tf we ask why it was needful that Christ 
should go forward thus, and what precisely He 
had to do in the way of preparation, the ques- 
tion may be answered in different ways. These 
disciples in after years compared Christ’s passing 
into the Father’s presence to the high priest’s 
entrance within the veil to present the blood 
of sprinkling and to make intercession. But 
in the language of Christ there is no hint that 
such thoughts were in His mind. It is the 
Father’s house that is in His mind, the eternal 
home of men; and He sees the Father welcom- 
ing Him as the leader of many brethren, and 
with gladness in His heart going from room 
to room, always adding some new touch for the 
comfort and surprise of the eagerly expected 
children. If God, like a grieved and indignant 
father whose sons have preferred other com- 
pany to his, had dismantled and locked the rooms 
that once were ours, Christ has made our peace, 
and has given to the yearning heart- of the 
Father opportunity to open these rooms once 
more and deck them for our home-coming. 
With the words of Christ there enters the spirit 
a conviction that when we pass out of this life 
we shall find ourselves as much fuller of life 
and deeper in joy as we are nearer to God, the 
source of all life and joy; and that when we 
come to the gates of God’s dwelling it will not 
be as the vagabond and beggar unknown to the 
household and who can give no good account 
of himself, but as the child whose room is ready 
for him, whose coming is expected and prepared 
for, and who has indeed been sent for. 

This of itself is enough to give us hopeful 
thoughts of the future state. Christ is busied 
in preparing for us what will give us satisfaction 
and joy. When we expect a guest we love and 
have written for, we take pleasure in preparing 
for his reception,—we hang in his room the 
picture he likes; if he is infirm, we wheel in the 
easiest chair; we gather the flowers he admires 
and set them on his table; we go back and back 
to see if nothing else will suggest itself to us 
so that when he comes he may have entire sat- 
isfaction. This is enough for us to know—that 
Christ is similarly occupied. He knows our 
tastes, our capabilities, our attainments, and he 
has identified a place as ours and holds it for 
us. What the joys and the activities and occu- 
pations of the future shall be we do not know. 
With the body we shall lay aside many of our 
appetites and tastes and proclivities, and what 
has here seemed necessary to our comfort will 
at once become indifferent. We shall not be 
able to desire the pleasures that now allure and 
draw us. The need of shelter, of retirement, 
of food, of comfort, will disappear with the body; 
and what the joys and the requirements of a 
spiritual body will be we do not know. But 
we do know that at home with God the fullest 
life that man can live will certainly be ours. 

It is a touching evidence of Christ’s truth- 
fulness and fidelity to His people that is given 
in the words, “If it were not so, I would have 
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told you’’—that is to say, if it had not been 
possible for you to follow Me into the Fa- 
ther’s presence and find a favourable reception 
there, I would have told you this long ago. 
I would not have taught you to love Me, onl) 
to have given you the grief of separation. 
would not have encouraged you to hope for what 
I was not sure you are to receive. He had 
all along seen how the minds of the disciples 
were working; He had seen that by being ad- 
mitted to familiarity with Him they had fearn’ 
to expect God’s eternal favour; and had this 
been a deceitful expectation He would have un- 
deceived them. So it is with Him still. The 
hopes His word begets are not vain. These 
dreams of glory that pass before the spirit that 
listens to Christ and thinks of Him are to be 
realised. If it were not so, He would have told 
us. We ourselves feel that we are scarcely act- 
ing an honest part when we allow persons to 
entertain false hopes, even when these hopes help 
to comfort and support them, as in the case 
of persons suffering from disease. So our Lord 
does not beget hopes He cannot satisfy. If 
there were still difficulties in the way of our 
eternal happiness, He would have told us of 
these. If there were any reason to despair, He 
Himself would have been the first to tell us 
to despair. If eternity were to be a blank to 
us, if God were inaccessible, if the idea of a 
perfect state awaiting us, were mere talk, He 
would have told us so. 

Neither will the Lord leave His disciples to 
find their own way to the Father’s home: “ If 
I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto Myself; that where 
I am, there ye may be also.”’ Present separation 
was but the first step towards abiding union. 
And as each disciple was summoned to follow 
Christ in death, he recognised that this was the 
summons, not of an earthly power, but of his 
Lord; he recognised that to him the Lord’s 
promise was being kept, and that he was being 
taken into eternal union with Jesus Christ. 
From many all the pain and darkness of death 
have been taken away by this assurance. They 
have accepted death as the needful transition 
from a state in which much hinders fellowship 
with Christ to a state in which that fellowship 
is all in all. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE. 
JOHN xiv. 5-7. 


Ir surprises us to find that words which have 
become familiar and most intelligible to us 
should have been to the Apostles obscure and 
puzzling. Apparently they were not yet per- 
suaded that their Master was shortly to die; 
and, accordingly, when He spoke of going to 
His Father’s house, it did not occur to them 
that He meant passing into the spiritual world. 
His assuring words, “ Where I am, there ye 
shall be also,” therefore fell short. And when 
He sees their bewilderment written on their 
faces, He tentatively, half interrogatively, adds, 
“And whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
know.” * Unless they knew where He was go- 
ing, there was less consolation even in the prom- 

* Or, ‘And whither I go ye know the way.” 
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ise that He would come for them after He had 
one and prepared a place for them. And when 
He thus challenges them candidly to say 
whether they understood where He was going, 
and where He would one day take them also, 
~ Thomas, always the mouthpiece for the despond- 
ency of the Twelve, at once replies, “ Lord, 
we know not whither Thou goest; and how can 
we know the way?” 

This interruption by Thomas gives occasion 
to the great declaration, ‘I am the Way, and the 
_ Truth, and the Life: no man cometh unto the 
Father, but by Me.” It is, then, to the Father 
that Christ is the Way. And He is the Way 
by being the Truth and the Life. We must 
first, then, consider in what sense He is the 
Truth and the Life. 

1. I am the Truth. Were these words merely 
equivalent to “I speak the truth,” it would be 
much to know this of One who tells us things 
of so measureless a consequence to ourselves. 
The faith of the disciples was being. strained by 
what He had just been saying to them. Here 
was a man in most respects like themselves: 
a man’who got hungry and sleepy, a man who 
was to be arrested and executed by the rulers, 
assuring them that He was going to prepare 
for them everlasting habitations, and that He 
would return to take them to these habitations. 
He saw that they found it hard to believe this. 
Who does not find it hard to believe all our 
Lord tells us of our future? Think how much 
we trust simply to His word. If He is not 
true, then the whole of Christendom has framed 
its life on a false issue, and is met at death by 
blank disappointment. Christ has aroused in our 
minds by His promises and statements a group 
of ideas and expectations which nothing but His 
word could have persuaded us to entertain. 
Nothing is more remarkable about our Lord 
than the calmness and assurance with which He 
utters the most. astounding statements. The 
ablest and most enlightened men have their hes- 
itations, their periods of agonising doubt, their 
suspense of judgment, their laboured inquiries, 
their mental conflicts. With Jesus there is noth- 
ing of this. From first to last He sees with 
perfect clearness to the utmost bound of human 
thought, knows with absolute certainty whatever 
is essential for us to know. His is not the as- 
surance of ignorance, nor is it the dogmatism 
| of traditional teaching, nor the evasive assurance 

of a superficial and reckless mind. It is plainly 
the assurance of One who stands in the full noon 

of truth and speaks what He knows. 

But in His endeavours to gain the confidence 
of men there is discernible no anger at their 
incredulity. Again and again He brings forward 

reasons why His word should be believed. He 
appeals to their knowledge cf His candour: “ If 
it were not so, I would have told you.” lt was 
the truth He came into the world to bear wit- 
ness to. Lies enough were current already. He 
came to be the Light of the world, to dispel 
the darkness and bring men into the very truth 
of things. But with all His impressiveness of 
asseveration there is no anger, scarcely: even 
wonder that men did not believe, because He 

Saw as plainly as we see that to venture our 
_ eternal hope on His word is not easy. And yet 
‘He answered promptly and with authority the 
questions which have employed the lifetime of 
_ many and baffled them in the end. He answered 
_ them as if they were the very alphabet of knowl- 
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edge. These alarmed and perturbed disciples 
ask Him: “Is there a life beyond? is there 
another side of death?” ‘Yes,’ He says, 
“through death I go to the Father.” “Is 
there,” they ask, “for us also a life beyond? 
shall such creatures as we find sufficient and 
suitable habitation and welcome when we pass 
from this warm, well-known world?” “In My 
Father’s house,”’ He says, “‘ are many mansions.” 
Confronted with the problems that most deeply 
exercise the human spirit, He without faltering 
pronounces upon them. For every question 
which our most anxious and trying experiences 
dictate He has the ready and sufficient answer. 
“He is the Truth.” 

But more than this is contained in His words.’ 
He says not merely “I speak the truth,” but 
jimamethes truth: © In His person and work 
we find all truth that it is essential to know. He 
is the true Man, the revelation of perfect man- 
hood, in whom we see what human life truly is. 
In His own history He shows us our own ca- 
pacities and our own destiny. An angel or an 
inanimate law might fell us the truth about hu- 
man life, but Christ is the Truth. He is man 
like ourselves. If we are extinguished at death, 
so is He. If for us there is no future life, neither 
is there for Him. He is Himself human. 

Further and especially, He is the truth about 
God: “If ye had known Me, ye had known My 
Father also.” Strenuous efforts are being made 
in our day to convince us that all our search 
after God is vain, because by the very nature of 
the case it is impossible to know God. We are 
assured that all our imaginations of God are but 
a reflection of ourselves magnified infinitely; and 
that what results from all our thinking is not 
God, but only a magnified man. We form in 
our thoughts an ideal of human excellence—per- 
fect holiness and perfect love; and we add to 
this highest moral character we can conceive a 
supernatural power and wisdom, and this we call 
God. But this, we are assured, is but to mis- 
lead ourselves; for what we thus set before our 
minds as Divine is not God, but only a higher 
kind of man. But God is not a higher kind of 
man: He is a different kind of being—a Being 
to whom it is absurd to ascribe intelligence, or 
will, or personality, or anything human. 

We have felt the force of what is thus urged; 
and feeling. most deeply that for us the greatest 
of all questions is, What is God? we have been 
afraid lest, after all, we have been deluding our- 
selves with an image of our own creating verv 
different from the reality. We have felt that 
there is a great truth lying at the heart of what 
is thus urged, a truth which the Bible makes 
as much of as philosophy does—the truth that 
we cannot find out God, cannot comprehend 
Him. We say certain things about Him, as 
that He is a Spirit; but which of us knows what 
a pure spirit is, which of us can conceive in 
our minds a distinct idea of what we so freely 
speak of as a spirit? Indeed, it is because it 
is impossible for us to have any sufficient idea 
of God as He is in Himsebf that He has become 
man and manifested Himself in flesh. 

This revelation of God in man implies that 
there is an affinity and likeness between God 
and man—that man is made in God’s image. 
Were it not so, we should see in Christ, not 
God at all, but only man. If God is manifest 
in Christ, it is because there is that in God 
which can find suitable expression in a human 
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life and person. In fact, this revelation takes 
for granted that in a sense it is quite true that 
God is a magnified Man—that He is a Being 
in whom there is much that resembles what is 
in man. And it stands to reason that this must 
be so. It is quite true that man can only con- 
ceive what is like himself; but that is only half 
the truth. It is also true that God can only 
create what is consistent with His own mind. 
In His creatures we see a reflection of Himself. 
And as we ascend from the lowest of them to 
the highest, we see what He considers the high- 
est qualities. Finding in ourselves these high- 
est qualities—qualities which enable us to un- 
derstand all lower creatures and to use them— 
we gather that in God Himself there must be 
something akin to our mind and to our inner 
man. 

Christ, then, is “the Truth,’ because He is 
the Revealer of God. In Him we learn what 
God is and how to approach Him. But knowl- 
edge is not enough. It is conceivable that we 
should have learned much about God and yet 
have despaired of ever becoming like Him. It 
might gradually have become our conviction 
that we were for ever shut out from all good, 
although that is incompatible with a true knowl- 
edge of God; for if God is known at all, He 
must be known as Love, as self-communicating. 
But the possibility of having knowledge which 
we cannot use is precluded by the fact that He 
who is the Truth is also the Life. In Him who 
is the Revealer we at the same time find power 
to avail ourselves of the revelation. For: 

II. “I am the Life.”’ The declaration need not 
be restricted to the immediate occasion. Christ 
imparts to men power to use the knowledge of 
the Father He gives them. He gives men de- 
sire, will, and power to live with God and in 


God. But is not all life implied’in this? This is 
life as men are destined to know it. . 
In every man there is a thirst for life. Every- 


thing that clogs, impedes, or retards life we hate; 
sickness, imprisonment, death, whatever dimin- 
ishes, enfeebles, limits, or destroys life, we abhor. 
Happiness means abundant life, great vitality 
finding vent for itself in healthy ways. Great 
scope or opportunity of living to good purpose 
is useless to the invalid who has little life in 
himself; and, on the other hand, abundant vi- 
tality is only a pain to the man who is shut 
up and can spend his energy only in pacing a 
cell eight feet by four. Our happiness depends 
upon these two conditions—perfect energy and 
infinite scope. 

But can we assure ourselves of either? Is not 
the one certainty of life, as we know it, that 
it must end? Is it not certain that, no matter 
what energy the most vigorous of us enjoy, we 
shall all one day “lie in cold obstruction” ? 
Naturally we fear that time, as if all life were 
then to end for us. We shrink from that ap- 
parent termination, as if beyond it there could 
be but a shadowy, spectral life in which nothing 
is substantial, nothing lively, nothing delight- 
some, nothing strong. That state which we 
shrink from our Lord chooses as a condition of 
perfect life, abundant and untrammelled. And 
what He has chosen for Himself He means to 
bestow upon us, 

Why should we find it so hard to believe in 
that abundant life? There is a sufficient source 
of physical life which upholds the universe and 
is not burdened, which in continuance and ex- 
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uberantly brings forth life in inconceivably vari- 

ous forms. The world around us indicates a 
source of life which seems always to grow and 

expand rather than to be exhausted. So there 

is a source of spiritual life, a force sufficient 

to uphold all men in righteousness and in eternal 

vitality of spirit, and which can give birth to 
ever new and varied forms of heroic, holy, godly © 
living—a force which is ever pressing forward 

to find expression through all moral beings, and 

capable of making all human action as perfect, 

as beautiful, and infinitely more significant than 
the products of physical life which we see around 

us. If the flowers profusely scattered by the 

wayside are marvels of beauty, if the bodily 

frame of man and of the other animals is con- 

tinually surprising us with some new revelation — 
of exquisite arrangement of parts, if nature is 
so lavish and so perfect in physical life, may 

we not believe that there is as rich a fountain 

of moral and spiritual life? Nay, “the youths 

may faint and be weary, and the young men 

utterly fall,” physical life may fail and in the 

nature of things must fail, “ but they that wait 

upon the Lord shall renew their strength, they 

shall run and not be weary.” 

It is Jesus Christ who brings us into connec- 
tion with this source of life eternal—He bears 
it in His own person. In Him we receive a new 
spirit; in Him our motive to live for righteous- 
ness is continually renewed; we are conscious 
that in Him we touch what is undying and never 
fails to renew spiritual life in us. Whatever we 
need to give us true and everlasting life we 
have in Christ. Whatever we need to enable 
us to come to the Father, whatever we shall need 
between this present stage of experience and our 
final stage, we have in Him. 

The more, then, we use Christ, the more life 
we have. The more we are with Him and the 
more we partake of His Spirit, the fuller does 
our own life become. It is not by imitating 
successful men we become influential for good, 
but by living with Christ. It is not by adopt- 
ing the habits and methods of saints we become 
strong and useful, but by accepting Christ and — 
His Spirit. Nothing can take the place of Christ. 
Nothing can take His words and say to us, 
“T am the Life.” If we wish life, if we see 
that we are doing little good and desire energy 
to overtake the good that needs to be done, 
it is to Him we must go. If we feel as if all 
our efforts were vain, and as if we could not bear 
up any longer against our circumstances or 
against our wicked nature, we can receive fresh 
vigour and hopefulness only from Christ. We 
need not be surprised at our failures if we are 
not receiving from Christ the life that is in 
Him. And nothing can give us the life that 
is in Him but our own personal application to 
Him, our direct dealing with Himself. Ordi- 
nances and sacraments help to bring Him clearly 
before us, but they are not living and cannot 
give us life. It is only in so far as through and 
in them we reach Christ and receive-Him that 
we partake of that highest of all forms of life 
—the life that is in Him, the living One, by 
whom all things were made, and who in the very 
face of death can say, ‘‘ Because I live ye shall 
live also.” 

III. Being the Revealer of the Father, and 
giving men power to approach God and live 
in Him, Jesus legitimately designates Himself 
“the Way.” Jesus never says “I am the 
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” ; He does not even say “I am God,” 


for that might have produced misunderstanding. 
_ He uniformly speaks as if there were One on 


whom He Himself leant, and to whom He 


_ prayed, and with whom, as with another person, 


He had fellowship. ‘“ Iam the Way,” He says; 
and a way implies a goal beyond itself, some 
further object to which it leads and brings us. 
He is not the Being revealed, but the Revealer; 
not the terminal object of our worship, but the 
image of the invisible God, the Priest, the Sac- 
rifice. 
_. Christ announces Himself to Thomas as the 
Way, in order to remove from the mind of the 
disciple the uncertainty he felt about the future. 
He knew there were heights of glory and bless- 
edness to which the Messiah would certainly at- 
tain, but which seemed dim and remote and even 
quite unattainable to sinful men. Jesus defines 
at once the goal and the way. All our vague 
yearnings after what will satisfy us He reduces 
to this simple expression: ‘the Father.” This, 
He implies, is the goal and destiny of man; to 
come to the Father, who embraces in His lov- 
ing care all our wants, our incapacities, our sor- 
rows; to reach and abide in a love that is strong, 
wise, educated, imperishable; to reach this love 
and be so transformed by it as to feel more at 
' home with this perfectly holy God than with any 
-besides. And to bring us to this goal is the 
function of Christ, the Way. It is His to bring 
together what is highest and what is lowest. 
It is His to unite those who are separated by 
the most real obstacles: to bring us, weak and 
unstable and full of evil imaginings, into abid- 
ing union with the Supreme, glad to be con- 
formed to Him and to accomplish His purposes. 
In proclaiming Himself “the Way,” Christ pro- 
nounces Himself able to effect the most real 
union between parties and conditions as separate 
as heaven and earth, sin and holiness, the poor 
creature I know myself to be and the infinite 
74M eternal God who is so high I cannot know 
im. 
Further, the way to which we commit our- 
selves when we seek to come to the Father 
through Christ is a Person. “IJ am the Way.” 
It is not a cold, dead road we have to make 
the most of for ourselves, pursuing it often in 
darkness, in weakness, in fear. It is a living way 
—a way that renews our strength as we walk 
in it, that enlivens instead of exhausting us, that 
gives direction and light as we go forward. 
Often we seem to: find our way barred; we do 
not know how to get farther forward; we wonder 
if.there is no book in which we can find direc- 
tion; we long for some wise guide who could 
show us how to proceed. At such times Christ 
would have us hear Him saying, “I am the 
Way. If you abide in Me, if you continue in 
My love, you, are in the way and must be car- 
ried forward to all good.” Often we seem to 
lose ourselves and cannot tell whether our faces 
and our steps are directed aright or not; we 
become doubtful whether we have been making 
any progress or have not rather been going 
-back. Often we lose heart and begin to doubt 
whether it is possible for us men ever to reach 
any purer, higher life; we are going, we say, we 
know not whither; this life is full of blunders 
and failures. Many of the best and most earnest 
and gifted men have owned their ignorance of 
the purpose of life and of its end. No voice 
comes to us out of the unseen world to give 
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us. assurance that there is life there. How can 
lonely, ignorant, irresolute, weak, and helpless 
creatures such as we are ever attain to anything 
we can call blessedness? To all such gloom and 
doubting Christ, with the utmost confidence, 
says, ““I am the Way. Wherever you are, at 
whatever point of experience, at whatever stage 
of sin, this way begins where you are, and you 
have but to take it and it leads to God, to that 
unknown Highest you yearn for even while you 
shrink from Him. From your person, as you 
are at this moment, there leads a way to the 
Father.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FATHER SEEN IN CHRIST. 
JOHN xiv. 8-21. 


A THIRD interruption on the part of one of 
the disciples gives the Lord occasion to be still 
more explicit. Philip is only further bewildered 
by the words, “from henceforth ye know the 
Father and have seen Him.’’ He catches, how- 
ever, at the idea that the Father can be seen, 
and eagerly exclaims, “Lord, show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us.” In this exclamation 
there may be a little of that vexed and almost 
irritated feeling that every one at times has felt 
in reading the words of Christ. We feel as if 
He might have made things plainer. We uncon- 
sciously reproach Him with making a mystery, 
with going about and about a subject and re- 
fusing to speak straight at it. Philip felt that 
if Christ could show the Father, then there was 
no need of any more enigmatical talk. 

Ignorant as this request may be, it sprang 
from the thirst for God which was felt by an 
earnest and godly man. It arose from the crav- 
ing that now and again visits every soul to get 
to the heart of all mystery. Here in this life 
we are much in the dark. We feel ourselves to 
be capable of better enjoyments, of a higher life. 
The whole creation groaneth and travaileth, as 
if striving towards some better and more satisfy- 
ing state. There is a something not yet attained 
which we feel that we must reach. Were this 
life all, we should pronounce existence a failure. 
And yet there is great uncertainty over our fu- 
ture. There is no familiar intercourse with 
those who have passed on and are now in the 
other world. We have no opportunity of in- 
forming ourselves of their state and occupations. 
We go on in great darkness and often with a 
feeling of great insecurity and trepidation; feel- 
ing lost, in darkness, not knowing whither we 
are going, not sure that we are in the way to 
life and happiness. Why, we are tempted to ask, 
should there be so much uncertainty? Why 
should we live so remote from the centre of 
things, and have to grope our way to life and 
light, clouded by doubts, beset by misleading 
and disturbing influences? ‘‘ Show us_ the 
Father,’ we are tempted to say with Philip— 
show us the Father and it sufficeth us. Show us 
the Supreme. Show us the eternal One who 
governs all. Take us but once to the centre of 
things and show us the Father in whom we 
live. Take us for once behind the scenes and 
let us see the hand that moves all things; let us 
know all that can be known, that we may see 
what it is we are going to, and what is to be- 
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come of us when this visible.world is done. Give 
us assurance that behind all this dumb, immov- 
able mask of outward things there is a living 
God whose love we can trust and whose power 
can preserve us to life everlasting. 

To Philip’s eager request Jesus replies: ‘‘ Have 
I been so long time With you, and hast thou not 
known Me, Philip? He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father; how sayest thou, Show us the 
Father?’’ And it is thus our Lord addresses 
all whose unsatisfied craving finds voice in 
Philip’s request. To all who crave some more 
immediate, if not more sensible manifestation of 
God, to all who live in doubt and feel as if more 
might be done to give us certitude regarding 
the relation we hold to God and to the future, 
Christ says: No further revelation is to be made, 
because no further revelation is needed or can 
be made. All has been shown that can be 
shown. There is no more of the Father you can 
see than you have seen in Me. God has taken 
that form which is most comprehensible to you 
—your own form, the form of man. You have 
seen the Father. I am the truth, the reality. It 
is no longer a symbol telling you something 
about a distant God, but the Father Himself 
is in Me, speaking and acting among you 
through Me. 

What do we find in Christ? We find perfec- 
tion of moral character, superiority to circum- 
stances, to the elements, to disease, to death. 
We find in Him One who forgives sin and 
brings peace of conscience, who bestows the 
holy spirit and leads to perfect righteousness. 
We cannot imagine anything in God which is 
not made present to us in Christ. In any part 
of the universe we should feel secure with Christ. 
In the most critical spiritual emergency we 
should have confidence that He could right mat- 
ters. In the physical and in the spiritual world 
He is equally at home and equally commanding. 
We can believe Mim when He says that He that 
has seen Him ‘has seen the Father. 

What precisely does this utterance mean? 
Does it only mean that Jesus in His holy and 
loving ways and in the whole of His character 
was God’s very image? As you might say of a 
son who strongly resembles his father, “If you 
have seen the one, you have seen the other.” 
It is true that the self-sacrifice and humility and 
devotedness of Jesus did give men new views of 
the true character of God, that His conduct was 
an exact transcript of God’s mind and conveyed 
to men new thoughts of God. . 

But it is plain that the connection between 
Jesus and God was a different kind of connection 
from that which subsists between every man and 
God. Every man might in a sense say, “I am 
in the Father and the Father in Me.” But plainly 
the very fact that Jesus said to Philip, “ Believest 
thou not that I am in the Father and the Father 
in Me?” is proof that it was not this ordinary 
connection He had in view. Philip could have 
had no difficulty in perceiving and acknowledg- 
ing that God was in Jesus as He is in every man. 
But if that were all that Jesus meant, then it 
was wholly out of place to appeal to the works 
the Father had given Him to do in proof of 
this assertion. 

When, therefore, Jesus said, “He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father,’ He did not 
merely mean that by His superior holiness He 
had revealed the Father as no other man had 
done (although even this would be a most sur- 
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prising assertion for any mere man to make— 
that He was so holy that whoever had seen Him 
had seen the absolutely holy God), but He 
meant that God was present with Him in a spe- 
cial manner. 


So important was it that the disciples shodid 


firmly grasp the truth that the Father was in 
Christ that Jesus proceeds to enlarge upon the 
proof or evidence of this. In the course of doing 
so He imparts to them three assurances fitted 
to comfort them in the prospect of His depart- 
ure: first, that so far from being weakened by 
His going to the Father, they will do greater 
works than even those which had proved that 
the Father was present with Him; second, that 
He would not leave them friendless and without 
support, but would send them the Paraclete, the 
Spirit of truth, who should abide with them; 
and third, that although the world would not 
see Him, they would, and would recognise that 
He was the maintainer of their own life. 

But all this experience would serve to convince 
them that.the Father was in Him. He had, He 
says, lived among them as the representative of 
the Father, uttering His will, doing His works. 
These works might have convinced them even 
if they were not spiritual enough to perceive that 
His words were Divine utterances. But a time 
was coming when a satisfying conviction of the 
truth that God had been present with them in the 
presence of Jesus would be wrought in them. 
When, after His departure, they found themselves 
doing the works of God, greater works than 
Jesus had done, when they found that the Spirit 
of truth dwelt in them, imparting to them the 
very mind and life of Christ Himself, then they 
should be certified of the truth that Jesus now 
declared, that the Father was in Him and He in 
the Father. ‘“‘ At that day ye shall know that I 
am in My Fathér, and you in Me, and I in you.” 
What their understanding could not at present 
quite grasp, the course of events and their own 
spiritual experience would make plain to them. 
When in the prosecution of Christ’s instructions 
they strove to fulfil His commands and carry out 
His will upon earth, they would find themselves 
countenanced and supported by powers unseen, 
would find their life sustained by the life of 
Christ. 

Jesus, then, speaks here of three grades of 
conviction regarding His claim to be God’s rep- 
resentative: three kinds of evidence—a lower, a 
higher, and the highest. There is the evidence 
of His miracles, the evidence of His words or 
His own testimony, and the evidence of the 
new spiritual life He would maintain in His fol- 
lowers. 

Miracles are not the highest evidence, but 
they are evidence. One miracle might not be 
convincing evidence. Many miracles of the same 
kind, such as a number of cures of nervous com- 
plaints, or several successful treatments of. blind 


persons, might only indicate superior knowledge - 


of morbid conditions and of remedies. A physi- 
cian in advance of his age might accomplish 
wonders. Or had all the miracles of Jesus been 
such as the multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes, it might, with a shade of plausibility, have 
been urged that this was legerdemain. But what 
we see in Jesus is not power to perform an oc- 
casional wonder to make men stare or to win 
for Himself applause, but power as God’s repre- 
sentative on earth to do whatever is needful for 
the manifestation of God’s presence and for the 
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fulfilment of God’s will. It may surely at 


this time of day be taken for granted that Jesus 
was serious and true. 


The works are given Him 
by the Father to do: it is as an exhibition of 
God’s power He performs them. They are 
therefore performed not in one form only, but in 
every needed form. He shows command over 
all nature, and gives evidence that spirit is su- 
perior to matter and rules it. 

The miracles of Christ are also convincing 
because they are performed by a miraculous 

Person. That an ordinary man should seem to 
rule nature, or should exhibit wonders on no 
adequate occasion, must always seem unlikely, if 
not incredible. But that a Person notoriously 
exceptional, being what no other man has ever 
been, should do things that no other man has 


_ done, excites no incredulity. That Christ was su- 


premely and absolutely holy no one doubts; but 
this itself is a miracle; and that this miraculous 
Person should act miraculously is not unlikely. 
Moreover, there was adequate occasion both for 
the miracle of Christ’s person and the miracle 
of His life and separate acts. There was an end 
to be served so great as to justify this interrup- 
tion of the course of things as managed by men. 
If miracles are possible, then they could never 
be more worthily introduced. If at any time it 
might seem appropriate and needful that the un- 
seen, holy, and loving God should assert His 
power over all that touches us His children, so 
as to give us the consciousness of His presence 
and of-His faithfulness, surely that time was pre- 
cisely then when Christ came forth from the 
Father to reveal His holiness and His love, to 
show men that supreme power and supreme holi- 
ness and love reside together in God. 

At present men are swinging from an ex- 
cessive exaltation of miracles to an excessive de- 
preciation of them. They sometimes speak as 
if no one could work a miracle, and sometimes 
as if any one could work a miracle. Having dis- 
covered that miracles do not convince every 
one, they leap to the conclusion that they con- 
vince no one; and perceiving that Christ does 
not place them on the highest platform of evi- 


dence, they proceed to put them out of court. 
~ altogether. 


This is inconsiderate and unwise. 
The miracles of Christ are appealed to by Him- 
self as evidence of His truth; and looking at 
them in connection with His person, His life, 
and His mission or object, considering their 
character as works of compassion, and their in- 
structive revelation of the nature and purpose 
of Him who did them, we cannot, I think, but 
feel that they carry in them a very strong claim 
upon our most serious attention and do help us 
to trust in Christ. 

But Christ Himself, in the words before us, 
expects that those who have listened to His 
teaching and seen His life should need no other 
evidence that God is in Him and He in God— 
should not require to go down and back to the 
preliminary evidence of miracles which may serve 
to attract strangers. And, obviously, we get 
closer to the very heart of any person, nearer 
to the very core of their being, through their 
ordinary and habitual demeanour and conversa- 
tion than by considering their exceptional and 
occasional acts. And it is a great tribute to the 
power and beauty of Christ’s personality that it 
actually is not His miracles which solely or chiefly 
convince us of His claims upon our confidence, 
but rather His own character as it shines through 
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His talks with His disciples and with all men He 
met. This we feel, is the Person for us. Here 
we have the human ideal. The characteristics 
here disclosed are those which ought everywhere 
to prevail. 

But the crowning evidence of Christ’s unity 
with the Father can be enjoyed only by those 
who share His life. The conclusive evidence 
which for ever scatters doubt and remains abid- 
ingly as the immovable ground of confidence in 
Christ is our individual acceptance of His Spirit. 
Christ’s life in God, His identification with the 
ultimate source of life and power, is to become 
one of the unquestioned facts of consciousness, 
one of the immovable data of human existence. 
We shall one day be as sure of His unity with the 
Father, and that in Christ our life is hid in God, 
as we are sure that now we are alive. Faith in 
Christ is to become an unquestioned certainty. 
How, then, is this assurance to be attained? It 
is to be attained when we ourselves as Christ’s 
agents do greater work than He Himself did, and 
when by the power of His spiritual presence 
with us we live as He lived. 

Christ calls our attention to this with His usual 
formula when about to declare a surprising but 
important truth: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
He that believeth on Me shall do greater works 
than these.” Beginning with such evidence and 
such trust as we can attain, we shall be encour- 
aged by finding the practical strength which 
comes of union with Christ. It speedily became 
apparent to the disciples that our Lord meant 
what He said when He assured them that they 
would do greater works than He had done. His 
miracles had amazed them and had done much 
good. And yet, after all, they were necessarily 
very limited in number, in the area of their ex- 
ercise, and in the permanence of their results. 
Many were healed; but many, many more re- 
mained diseased. And even those who were 
healed were not rendered permanently unassail- 
able by disease. The eyes of the blind which 
were opened for a year or two must close shortly 
in death. The paralysed, though sent from 
Christ’s presence healed, must yield to the debili- 
tating influences of age and betake themselves 
again to the crutch or the couch. Lazarus, 
given back for a time to his sorrowing sis- 
ters, must again, and this time without re- 
call, own the power of death.’ And how far did 
the influence of Christ penetrate into these 
healed persons? Did they all obey His words 
and sin no more? or did some worse thing than 
the disease He freed them from fall upon some 
of them? Was there none who used his restored 
eyesight to minister to sin, his restored energies 
to do more wickedness than otherwise would 
have been possible? In one word, the miracles 
of Christ, great as they were and beneficent as 
they were, were still confined to the body, and 
did not directly touch the spirit of man. 

But was this the object of Christ’s coming? Did 
He come to do a little less than several of the 
great medical discoverers have done? Assuredly 
not. These works of healing which he wrought 
on the bodies of men were, as John regularly 
calls them, “signs”; they were not acts ter- 
minating in themselves, and finding their full 
significance in the happiness communicated to 
the healed persons; they were signs pointing to 
a power over men’s spirits, and suggesting to 
men analogous but everlasting benefits. Christ 
wrought His miracles that men, beginning with 
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what they could see and appreciate, might be led ners to Him; but He knew that while He lived 
on to believe in and trust Him for power to help this was almost useless, and that events would 


them in all their matters. And now He expressly 
announces to His disciples that these works 
which He had been doing were not miracles of 
the highest kind; that miracles of the highest 
kind were works of healing and renewal wrought 
not on the bodies but on the souls of men, works 
whose effects would not be deleted by disease 
and death, but would be permanent, works which 
should not be confined to Palestine, but should 
be coextensive with the human race. And these 
greater works He would now proceed to accom- 
plish through His’ disciples. By His removal 
from earth His work was not to be stopped, 
but to pass into a higher stage. He had come 
to earth not to make a passing display of Divine 
power, not to give a tantalising glimpse of what 
the world might be were His power acting freely 
and continuously in it; but He had come to lead 
us to apprehend the value of spiritual health 
and to trust Him for that. And now that He 
had won men’s trust and taught a few to love 
Him and to value His Spirit, He removes Him- 
self from their sight, and puts Himself beyond 
the reach of those who merely sought for earthly 
benefits, that He may through the Spirit come 
to all who understood how much greater are 
spiritual benefits. 

This crowning evidence of Christ’s being with 
the Father and in Him the disciples very soon 
enjoyed. On the day of Pentecost they found 
such results following from their simple word 
as had never followed the word of Christ. 
Thousands were renewed in heart and life. And 
from that day to this these greater works have 
never ceased. And why? “ Because I go to the 
Father.” And two reasons are given in these 
simple words. In the first place, no such results 
could be accomplished by Christ because not till 
He died was the Father’s love fully known. It 
was the death and resurrection of Christ that 
convinced men of the truth of what Christ had 
proclaimed in His life and in His words regard- 
ing the Father. The tender compunction which 
was stirred by His death gave a purchase to the 
preacher of repentance which did not previously 
exist. It is Christ’s death and resurrection which 
have been the converting influence through all 
the ages, and these Christ Himself could not 
preach. It was only when He had gone to the 
Father that the greater works of His kingdom 
could be done. Besides, it was only then that 
the greater works could be understood and 
longed for. The fact is, that the death and res- 
urrection of Christ radically altered men’s con- 
ceptions of a spiritual world, and gave them a 
belief in the future life of the spirit such as they 
previously had not and could not have. When 
men came experimentally into contact with One 
who had passed through death, and who now en- 
tered the unseen world full of plans and of vi- 
tality to execute them, a new sense of the value 
of spiritual benefits was born within them. The 
fact of being associated with a living Christ at 
God’s right hand has refined the spiritual con- 
ceptions of men, and has given a quality to holi- 
ness which was not previously conspicuous. The 
spiritual world is now real and near, and men no 
longer think of Christ as a worker of miracles on 
physical nature, but as the King of the world un- 
seen and the willing Source of all spiritual good. 
We sometimes wonder Christ preached so little 
and spoke solittle as men do now in directing sin- 


proclaim Him more effectually than any words. 

But when Christ gives as a reason for the 
greater works of His disciples that He Himself 
went-to the Father, He also means that, being 
with the Father, He would be in the place of 
power, able to respond to the prayers of His peo- 
ple. “I go unto the Father, and whatsoever ye 
shall ask in My name that will I do.’ No man 
in Christ’s circumstances would utter such words 
at random. They are uttered with a perfect 
knowledge of the difficulties and in absolute 
good faith. But praying “in Christ’s name” is 
not so easy an achievement as we are apt to 
think. Praying in Christ’s name means, no 
doubt, that we go to God, not in.our own name, 
but in His. He has given us power to use His 
name, as when we send a messenger we bid him 
use our name. Sometimes when we send a per- 
son to a friend we are almost afraid to give him 
our name, knowing that our friend will be anx- 
ious for our sakes to do all he can and perhaps 
too much for the applicant. And in going to 
God in the name of Christ, as those who can 
plead His friendship and are identified with Him, 
we know we are sure of a loving and liberal re- 
ception. 

But praying in Christ’s name means more than 
this. It means that we pray for such things as 
will promote Christ’s kingdom. When we do 
anything in another’s name, it is for him we do 
it. When we take possession of a property or a 
legacy in the name of some society, it is not 
for our own private advantage, but for the so- 
ciety, we take possession. When an officer ar- 
rests any one in the Queen’s name, it is not to 
satisfy his private malice he does so; and when 
he collects money in the name of government, 
it is not to fill his own pocket. Yet how con- 
stantly do we overlook this obvious condition 
of acceptable prayer! To pray in Christ's name 
is to seek what He seeks, to ask aid in promot- 
ing what He has at heart. To come in Christ’s 
name and plead selfish and worldly desires is ab- 
surd. To pray in Christ’s name is to pray in the 
spirit in which He Himself prayed and for ob- 
jects He desires. When we measure.our prayers 
by this rule, we cease to wonder that so few 
seem to be answered. Is God to answer prayers 
that positively lead men away from Him? Is He 
to build them up in the presumption that happi- 
ness can be found in the pursuit of selfish ob- 
jects and worldly comfort? It is when a man 
stands, as these disciples stood, detached from 
worldly hopes and finding all in Christ, so clearly 
apprehending the sweep and benignity of Christ’s 
will as to see that it comprehends all good to 
man, and that life can serve no purpose if it 
do not help to fulfil that will—it is then a man 
prays with assurance and finds his prayer an- 
swered. Christ had won the love of these men 
and knew that their chief desire would be to 
serve Him, that their prayers would always be 
that they might fulfil His purposes. Their fear 
was, not that He would summon them to live 
wholly for the ends for which He had lived, but 
that when He was gone they should find them- 
selves unfit to contend with the world. 

And therefore He gives them the final en- 
couragement that He would still be with them, 
not indeed in a visible form apparent to all 
eyes, but in a valid and powerful spiritual man- 
ner appreciable by those who loved Christ and 







strove to do His will. “If ye love Me, keep My 
commandments. And I will pray the Father, 
and He shall give you another comforter,” 


y _ another Advocate, one called to your aid, and who 


shall so effectually aid you that in His presence 


and help you wiil know Me present with you. 


“T will not leave you comfortless, like orphans: 
I will come to you.” Christ Himself was still to 
be with them. He was not merely to leave them 
His memory and example, but was to be with 
them, sustaining and guiding and helping them 
-even as He had done. The only difference was 
to be this—that whereas up to this time they 
_had verified His presence by their senses, see- 
ing His body, hearing His words, and so forth, 
they should henceforward verify His presence by 
a spiritual sense which the world of those who 
did not love Him could not make use of. ‘“‘ Yet 
a little while, and the world seeth Me no more; 
but ye see Me: because I live ye shall live also.” 
They would find that their life was bound up in 
His; and as that new life of theirs grew strong 
and proved itself victorious over the world and 
powerful to subdue men’s hearts to Christ and 
win the world to Christ’s kingdom, they should 
feel a growing persuasion, a deepening con- 
sciousness, that this life of theirs was but the 
manifestation of the continued life of Christ. 
“At that day they would know that Christ was 
in the Father, and they in Him, and He in 
them.” 

Consciousness, then, of Christ’s present life 
and of His close relation to ourselves is to be 
won only by loving Him and living in Him and 
for Him. Lower grades of faith there are on 
which most of us stand, and by which, let us 
hope, we are slowly ascending to this assured 
and ineradicable consciousness. Drawn to Christ 
we are by the beauty of His life, by His evident 
mastery of all that concerns us, by His knowl- 
edge, by the revelation He makes; but doubts as- 
sail us, questionings arise, and we long for the 
full assurance of the personal love of God and 
of the continued personal life and energy of 
Christ which would give us an immovable 
ground to stand on. According to Christ’s ex- 
planation given in this passage to His disciples, 
this deepest conviction, this unquestionable con- 
sciousness of His presence, is attained only by 
thoses who proceed upon the: lower grades of 
faith, and with true love for Him seek to find 
their life in Him. It is a conviction which can 
only be won experimentally. The disciples 
passed from the lower to the higher faith at a 
bound. The sight of the risen Lord, the new 
world vividly present to them in His person, 
gave their devotedness an impulse which car- 
ried them at once and for ever to certainty. 
There are many still who are so drawn by 
spiritual affinity to Christ that unhesitatingly and 


_~ wumrepentingly they give themselves wholly to 


Him, and have the reward of a conscious life in 
Christ. Others have more slowly to win their 
way upwards, fighting against unbelief, striving 
to give themselves more undividedly to Christ, 
and encouraging themselves with the hope that 
from their hearts also all doubts will one day for 
ever vanish. Certain it is that Christ’s life can 


- only be given to those who are willing to re- 


ceive it—certain it is that only those who seek to 
do His work seek to be sustained by His life. 
If we are not striving to attain those ends which 
He gave His life to accomplish, we cannot be 
surprised if we are not sensible of receiving 
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His aid. If we aim at worldly ends, we shall 
need no other energy than what the world sup- 
plies; but if we throw ourselves heartily into the 
Christian order of things and manner of life, we 
shall at once be sensible of our need of help, 
and shall know whether we receive it or not. 

Christ’s promise is explicit—a promise given 
as the stay of His friends in their bitterest need: 
“ He that hath My commandments, and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth Me: and he that loveth 
Me shall be loved of My Father, and I will love 
Him, and will manifest Myself to Him.” It will 
still be a spiritual manifestation which can be per- 
ceived only by those whose spirits are exercised 
to discern such things; but it will be absolutely 
satisfying. We shall find one day that Christ’s 
work has been successful, that He has brought 
men and God into a perfect harmony. ‘ That 
day ” shall arrive for us also, when we shall find 
that Christ has actually accomplished what He 
undertook, and has set our life and ourselves on 
an enduring foundation—has given us eternal life 
in God, a life of perfect joy. Things are under 
God’s guidance progressive, and Christ is the 
great means He uses for the progress of all that 
concerns ourselves. And what Christ has done 
is not to be fruitless or only half effective; He 
will see of the travail of His soul and be satis- 
fied—satisfied because in us the utmost of hap- 
piness and the utmost of good have been at- 
tained, because greater and richer things than 
man has conceived have been made ours. 

These utterances are fitted to dispel a form of 
unbelief which seriously hinders many sincere 
inquirers. It arises from the difficulty of believ- 
ing in Christ as now alive and able to afford 
spiritual assistance. Many persons who enthusi- 
astically admit the perfectness of Christ’s char- 
acter and of the morality He taught, and who 
desire above all else to make that morality their 
own, are yet unable to believe that He can give 
them any real and present assistance in their ef- 
forts after holiness. A teacher is a very differ- 
ent thing from a Saviour. They are satisfied 
with Christ’s teaching; but they need more than 
teaching—they need not only to: see the road, 
but to be enabled to follow it. Unless a man 
can find some real connection between himself 
and God, unless he can rely upon receiving in- 
ward support from God, he feels that there is 
nothing which can truly be called salvation. 

This form of unbelief assails almost every man. 
Very often it results from the slow-growing con- 
viction that the Christian religion is not work- 
ing in ourselves the definite results we expected. 
When we read the New Testament, we see the 
reasonablenes of faith, we cannot but subscribe 
to the theory of Christianity; but when we en- 
deavour to practise it we fail. We have tried it, 
and it does not seem to work. At first we think 
this is something peculiar to ourselves, and that 
through some personal carelessness or mistake 
we have failed to receive all the benefit which 
others receive. But as time goes on the suspi- 
cion strengthens in some minds that faith is a 
delusion: prayer seems to be unanswered; effort 
seems to be unacknowledged. The power of an 
almighty spirit within the human spirit cannot 
be traced. Perhaps this suspicion, more than all 
other causes put together, produces undecided, 
heartless Christians. 

What, then, is to be ‘said in view of such 
doubts? Perhaps it may help us past them if we 
consider that spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
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cerned, and that the one proof of His ascension 
-to God’s right hand which Christ Himself prom- 
ised was the bestowal of His Spirit. If we find 
that, however slowly, we are coming into a truer 
harmony with God; if we find that we can more 
cordially approve the Spirit of Christ and give 
to that spirit a more real place in our life; if we 
are finding that we can be satisfied with very 
little in the way of selfish and worldly advance- 
ment, and that it is a greater satisfaction to us to 
do good than to get good; if we find ourselves 
in any degree more patient, more temperate, more 
humble,—then Christ is manifesting in us His 
present life in the only way in which He prom- 
ised to do so. Even if we have more knowledge, 
more perception of what moral greatness is, if 
we see through the superficial formalisms which 
once passed for religion with us, this is a step in 
the right direction, and if wisely used may be the 
foundation of a superstructure of intelligent ser- 
vice and real fellowship with God. Every dis- 
covery and abandonment of error, every unmask- 
ing of delusion, every attainment of truth, is a 
step nearer to permanent reality, and is a true 
spiritual gain; and if in times past we have had 
little experience of spiritual joy and confidence, 
if our thoughts have been sceptical and ques- 
tioning and perplexed, all this may be the need- 
ful preliminary to a. more independent and as- 
sured and truer faith, and may be the very best 
proof that Christ is guiding our mind and attend- 
ing to our prayers. It is for “the world” to 
refuse to believe in the Spirit, because “it be- 
holdeth Him not, neither knoweth Him.” 

It may also be said that to think of Christ 
as a good man who has passed away like other 
good men, leaving an influence and no more be- 
hind Him, to think of Him as lying still in His 
tomb outside Jerusalem, is to reverse not only 
the belief of those who knew Christ best, but the 
belief of godly men in all ages. For in all ages 
both before and after Christ it has been the clear 
conviction of devout souls that God sought them 
much more ardently and persistently than they 
sought God. The truth which shines most con- 
spicuously in the experience of all the saved is 
that they were saved by God and not by them- 
selves. If human experience is to be trusted at 
all, if it in any case reflects the substantial veri- 
ties of the spiritual world, then we may hold it 
as proved in the uniform experience of men that 
God somehow communicated to them a living 
energy, and not only taught them what to do, 
but gave them strength to do it. If under the 
Christian dispensation we are left to make the 
best we can for ourselves of the truth taught by 
Christ and of the example He set us in His life 
and death, then the Christian dispensation, so far 
from being an advance on all that went before, 
fails to supply us with that very thing which is 
sought through all religions—actual access to a 
living source of spiritual strength. I believe that 
the resurrection of Christ is established by 
stronger evidence than exists for any other his- 
torical fact; but apart altogether from the his- 
torical evidence, the entire experience of God’s 
people goes to show that Christ, as the mediator 
between God and man, as the representative of 
God and the channel of His influence upon us, 
must be now alive, and must be in a position to 
exert a personal care and a personal influence, 
and to yield a present and inward assistance. 
Were it otherwise, we should be left without a 
Saviour to struggle against the enemies of the 
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soul in our own strength, and this would be a 

complete reversal of the experience of all those - 
who in past ages have been engaged in the same 

strife and have been victorious. 


CHAPTER XI. - 
E ‘THE BEQUEST OF PEACE. 


JOHN xiv. 22-31. 


THE encouraging assurances of our Lord are 
interrupted by Judas Thaddeus. As Peter, 
Thomas, and Philip had availed themselves of 
their Master’s readiness to solve their difficulties, 
so now Judas utters his perplexity. He per- 
ceives that the manifestation of which Jesus has 
spoken is not public and general, but special and 
private; and he says, ‘“‘ Lord, what has happened, 
that Thou art to manifest Thyself to us, and not 
to the world?” It would seem as if Judas had 
been greatly impressed by the public demonstra- 
tion in favour of Jesus a day or two previously, 
and supposed that something must have occurred 
to cause Him now to wish to manifest Himself 
only to a select few. 

Apparently Judas’ construction of the future 
was still entangled with the ordinary Messianic 
expectation. He thought Jesus, although de- 
parting for a little, would return speedily in out- 
ward Messianic glory, and would triumphantly 
enter Jerusalem and establish Himself there. 
But how this could be done privately he could 
not understand. And if Jesus had entirely al- 
tered His plan, and did not mean immediately 
to claim Messianic supremacy, but only to mani- 
fest Himself to a few, was this possible? 

By His reply our Lord shows for the hun- 
dredth time that outward proclamation and 
external acknowledgment were not in His 
thoughts. It is to the individual and in re- 
sponse to individual love He will manifest 
Himself. It is therefore a spiritual manifesta- 
tion He has in view. Moreover, it was not 
to a specially privileged few, whose number was 
already complete, that He would manifest Him- 
self. Judas supposed that to him and his fel- 
low-Apostles, “us,” Jesus would manifest, Him- 
self, and over against this select company he 
set “the world.” But this mechanical line of 
demarcation our Lord obliterates in His reply, 
“If any man loveth Me, We will come 
to him.” He enounces the great spiritual law 
that they who seek to have Christ’s presence 
manifested to them must love and obey Him. 
He that longs for more satisfying knowledge 
of spiritual realities, he that thirsts for certainty 
and to see God as if face to face, must expect 
no sudden or magical revelation, butemust be 
content with the true spiritual education which 
proceeds by loving and living. To the disciples 
the method might seem slow—to us also it often 
seems slow; but it is the method which nature 
requires. Our knowledge of God, our belief that 
in Christ we have a hold of ultimate truth and 
are living among eternal verities, grow with our 
love and service of Christ. It may take us a 
lifetime—it will take us a lifetime—to learn to 
love Him as we ought, but others have learned 
and we also may learn, and there is no pos- 
sible experience so precious to us. 

It is, then, to those who serve Him that Christ 
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manifests Himself, and ‘manifests Himself in an 


_ abiding, spiritual, influential manner. That those 
‘who do not serve Him do not believe in His 

_ presénce and power is to be expected. But were 
those who have served Him asked if they had 
become more convinced of His spiritual and ef- 
fectual presence, their voice would be that this 
promise had been fulfilled. And this is the very 

~ citadel of the religion of Christ. If Christ does 
not now abide with and energetically aid those 
who serve Him, then their faith is vain. If 
His spiritual presence with them is not mani- 
fested in spiritual results, if they have no evi- 
dence that He is personally and actively em- 
ployed in and with them, their faith is vain. 
To believe in a Christ long since removed from 
earth and whose present life cannot now influ- 
ence or touch mankind is not the faith which 
Christ Himself invites. And if His promise to 
abide with those who love and serve Him is 
not actually performed, Christendom has been 
produced by a mistake and has lived on a delu- 
sion, 

At this point (ver. 25) Jesus pauses; and feel- 
ing how little He had time to say of what 
was needful, and how much better they would 
understand their relation to Him after He had 
finally passed from their bodily sight, He says: 
“These things I have spoken to you, while yet 

~I remain with you; but the Paraclete, the Holy 

Spirit, which the Father will send in My name, 
He will teach you all things, and w’ll: remind 
you of all that I have said to you.” Jesus can- 
not tell them all He would wish them to know; 
but the same Helper whom He has already 
promised will especially help them by giving 
them understanding of what has already been 
told them, and by leading them into further 
knowledge. He is to come “in the name” of 
Jesus—that is to say, as His representative—and 
to carry on His work in the world. 

Here, then, the Lord predicts that one day 
His disciples will know more than He has taught 
them. They were to advance in knowledge be- 
yond the point to which He had brought them. 
His teaching would necessarily be the founda- 
tion of all future attainment, and whatever would 
not square with that they must necessarily re- 
ject; but they were to add much to the founda- 
tion He had laid. We cannot therefore ex- 
pect to find in the teaching of Jesus all that 
His followers ought to know regarding Him- 
self and His connection with them. All that 
is absolutely necessary we shall find there; but 
if we wish to know all that He would have us 
know, we must look beyond. The teaching 
which we receive from the Apostles is the req- 
uisite and promised complement of the teach- 
ing which Christ Himself delivered. He being 
the subject taught as much as the teacher, and 

» His whole experience as living, dying, rising, 
and ascending, constituting the facts which 
Christian teaching was to explain, it was impos- 
sible that He Himself should be the final 
teacher. He could not at once be text and ex- 

' position. He lived among men, and by His 
teaching shed much light on the significance of 
His life; He died, and was not altogether silent 
regarding the meaning of His death, but it was 
enough that He furnished matter for His Apos- 
tles to explain, and confined Himself to sketch- 
ing the mere outline of Christian truth. 

Again and again throughout this last conver- 
sation Jesus tries to break off, but finds it im- 
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possible. Here (ver. 27), when He has assured 
them that, although He Himself leaves them in 
ignorance of many things, the Spirit will lead 
them into all truth, He proceeds to make His 
parting bequest. He would fain leave them what 
will enable them to be free from care and dis- 
tress; but He has none of those worldly posses- 
sions which men usually lay up for their chil- 
dren and those dependent on them. House, 
lands, clothes, money, He has none. He could 
not even secure for those who were to carry 
on His work an exemption from persecution 
which He Himself had not enjoyed. He did 
not leave them, as some initiators have done, 
stable though new institutions, an empire of re- 
cent origin but already firmly established. “ Not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you.’” 

But He does give them that which all other 
bequests aim at producing: “‘ Peace I leave with 
you.” Men may differ as to the best means 
of attaining peace, or even as to the kind of 
peace that is desirable, but all agree in seeking 
an untroubled state. We seek a condition in 
which we shall have no unsatisfied desires gnaw- 
ing at our heart and making peace impossible, 
no stings of conscience, dipped in the poison of 
past wrong-doing, torturing us hour by hour,’ 
no foreboding anxiety darkening and disturb- 
ing a present which might otherwise be peace- 
ful. The comprehensive nature of this posses- 
sion is shown by the fact that peace can be 
produced only by the contribution of past, pres- 
ent, and future. As health implies that all the 
laws which regulate bodily life are being ob- 
served, and as it is disturbed by the infringe- 
ment of any one of these, so peace of mind 
implies that in the spiritual life all is as it should 
be. Introduce remorse or an evil conscience, 
and you destroy peace; introduce fear or anx- 
iety, and peace is impossible. Introduce any- 
thing discordant, ambition alongside of indo- 
lence, a sensitive conscience alongside of strong 
passions, and peace takes flight. He, therefore, 
who promises to give peace promises to give 
unassailable security, inward integrity, and per- 
fectness, all which goes to make up that per- 
fect condition in which we shall be for ever 
content to abide. 

Jesus further defines the peace which He was 
leaving to the disciples as that peace which He 
had Himself enjoyed: “My peace I give unto 
you,’—as one hands over a_possession he has 
himself tested, the shield or helmet that has 
served him in battle. ‘‘ That which has pro- 
tected Me in a thousand fights I make over 
to you.” The peace which Christ desires His 
disciples to enjoy is that which characterised 
Himself; the same serenity in danger, the same 
equanimity in troublous circumstances, the same 
freedom from anxiety about results, the same 
speedy recovery of composure after anything 
which for a moment ruffled the calm surface of 
His demeanour. This is what He makes over 
to His people; this is what He makes possible to 
all who serve Him. 

There is nothing which more markedly dis- 
tinguishes Jesus and proves His superiority than 
His calm peace in all circumstances. He was 
poor, aud might have resented the incapacitat- 
ing straitness of poverty. He was driven from 
place to place, His purpose and motives were 
suspected, His action and teaching resisted, the 
good He strove to do continually marred; but 
He carried Himself through all with serenity. 
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It is said that nothing shakes the nerve of brave 
men so much as fear of assassination: our Lord 
lived among bitterly hostile men, and was again 
and again on the brink of being made away 
with, but He was imperturbably resolute to do 
the work given Him to do. Take Him at an 
unguarded moment, tell Him the boat is sinking 
underneath Him, and you find the same undis- 
turbed composure. He was never troubled at 
the results of His work or about His own repu- 
tation; when He was reviled, He reviled not 
again. 

This unruffled serenity was so‘obvious a char- 
acteristic of the demeanour of Jesus, that as it 
was familiar to His friends, so it was perplex- 
ing to His judges. The Roman governor saw 
in His bearing an equanimity so different from 
the callousness of the hardened criminal and 
from the agitation of the self-condemned, that 
he could not help exclaiming in astonishment, 
“Dost Thou not know that I have power over 
Thee?” Therefore without egotism our Lord 
could speak of “ My peace.” The world had 
come to Him in various shapes, and He had 
conquered it. No allurement of pleasure, no 
Opening to ambition had distracted Him and 
broken up His serene contentment; no danger 
had filled His spirit with anxiety and fear. On 
one occasion only could He say, ‘ Now is My 
soul troubled.” Out of all that life had presented 
to Him He had wrought out for Himself and for 
us peace, 

By calling it specifically “ My peace” our Lord 
distinguishes it from the peace which men or- 
dinarily pursue. Some seek it by accommodat- 
ing themselves to the world, by fixing for them- 
selves a low standard and disbelieving in the 
possibility of living up to any high standard in 
this world. Some seek peace by giving the full- 
est possible gratification to all their desires; they 
seek peace in external things—comfort, ease, 
plenty, pleasant connections. Some stifle anx- 
ilety about worldly things by impressing on them- 
selves that fretting does no good, and that what 
cannot be cured must be endured; and any anx- 
iety that might arise about their spiritual con- 
dition they stifle by the imagination that God 
is too great or too good to deal strictly with 
their shortcomings. Such kinds of peace, our 
Lord implies, are delusive. It is not outward 
things which can give peace of mind, any more 
than it is a soft couch which can give rest to 
a fevered body. Restfulness must be produced 
from within. 

There are, in fact, two roads to peace—we may 
conquer or we may be conquered. A country 
may always enjoy peace, if it is prepared al- 
ways to submit to indignities, to accommodate 
itself to the demands of stronger parties, and ab- 
solutely to dismiss from its mind all ideas of 
honour or self-respect. This mode of obtain- 
ing peace has the advantages of easy and speedy 
attainment—advantages to which every man 
naturally attaches too high a value. For in the 
individual life we are daily choosing either the 
one peace or the other; the unrighteous desires 
which distract us we are either conquering or 
being conquered by. We are either accepting 
the cheap peace that lies on this side of conflict, 
or we are attaining or striving towards the peace 
that lies on the other side of conflict. But the 
peace we gain by submission is both short-lived 
and delusive. It is short-lived, for a gratified 
desire is like a relieved beggar, who will quickly 
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find his way back to you with his request rather 
enlarged than curtailed; and it is delusive, be- 
cause it is a peace which is the beginning of 
bondage of the worst kind. Any peace that is 
worth the having or worth the speaking about 
lies beyond, at the other side of conflict. We 
cannot-long veil this from ourselves: we may 
decline the conflict and put off the evil day; — 
but still we are conscious that we have not the 
peace our natures crave until we subdue the evil 
that is in us. We look and look for peace 
to distil upon us from without, to rise and shine 
upon us as to-morrow’s sun, without effort of 
our own, and yet we know that such expecta- 
tion is the merest delusion, and that peace must 
begin within, must be found in ourselves and - 
not in our circumstances. We know that until 
our truest purposes are in thorough harmony 
with our conscientious convictions we have no 
right to peace. We know that we can have 
no deep and lasting peace until we are satisfied 
with our own inward state, or are at least defi- 
nitely on the road to satisfaction. 

Again, the peace which Christ here speaks 
may be called His, as being wrought out by 
Him, and as being only attainable by others 
through His communication of it to them. We 
do at first inquire with surprise how it is pos- 
sible that any one can bequeath to us his own 
moral qualities. This, in fact, is what one often — 
wishes were possible—that the father who by 
long discipline, by many painful experiences, has 
at last become meek and wise, could transmit 
these qualities to his son who has: life all be- 
fore him. As we read the notices of those who 
pass away from among us, it is the loss of so 
much moral force we mourn; it may be, for 
all we know, as indispensable elsewhere, but 
nevertheless it is our loss, a loss for which no 
work done by the man, nor any works left be- 
hind him, compensate; for the man is always, 
or generally, greater than his works, and what 
he has done only shows us the power and pos- 
sibilities that are in him. Each generation needs 
to raise its own good men, not independent, 
certainly, of the past, but not altogether inher- 
iting what past generations have done; just as 
each new year must raise its own crops, and 
only gets the benefit of past toil in the shape 
of improved land, good seed, better implements 
and methods of agriculture. Still, there is a 
transmission from father to son of moral quali- 
ties. What the father has painfully acquired may 
be found in the son by inheritance. And this is 
analogous to the transfusion of moral qualities 
from Christ to His people. For it is true of 
all the graces of the Christian, that they are 
first acquired by Christ, and only from Him de- 
rived to the Christian. It is of His fulness we 
all receive, and grace for grace. He is the 
Light at whom we must all kindle, the Source 
from whom all flows. 

How, then, does Christ communicate to us 
His peace or arly of His own qualities—quali- 
ties in some instances acquired by personal ex- 
perience and personal effort? He gives us peace, 
first, by reconciling us to God by removing the 
burden of our past guilt and giving us access. 
to God’s favour. His work sheds quite a new 
light upon God; reveals the fatherly love of God 
following us into our wandering and misery, and 
claiming us in our worst estate as His, ac- 
knowledging us and bidding us hope. Through 
Him we are brought back to the Father. = 
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Am I, then, troubled about the past, 
_ about what I have done? As life goes on, do 
I only see more and more clearly how thor- 
oughly I have been a wrong-doer? Does the 
present, as I live through it, only shed a brighter 
and brighter light on the evil of the past? Do 
I fear the future as that which can only more 
and more painfully evolve the consequences of 
my past wrong-doing? Am I gradually awaking 
to the full and awful import of being a sinner? 
After many years of a Christian profession, am I 
- coming at last to see that above all else my life 
has been a life of sin, of shortcoming or evasion 
_ of duty, of deep consideration for my own pleas- 
ure or my own purpose, and utter or com- 
parative regardlessness of God? Are the slowly 
evolving circumstances of my life at length ef- 
fecting what no preaching has ever effected? are 
they making me understand that sin is the real 
evil, and that I am beset by it and my destiny en- 
tangled and ruled by it? To me, then, what 
offer could be more appropriate than the offer 
of peace? From all fear of God and of myself 
I am called to peace in Christ. 
Reconcilement with God is the foundation, 
‘manifestly and of course, of all peace; and this 
we have as Christ’s direct gift to us. But this 
fundamental peace, though it will eventually 
pervade the whole man, does in point of fact 
only slowly develop into a peace such as. our 
Lord Himself possessed. The peace which our 
Lord spoke of to His disciples, peace amidst 
all the ills of life, can only be attained by a real 
following of Christ, and a hearty and profound 
acceptance of His principles and spirit. And it 
is not the less His gift because we have thus 
to work for it, to alter or be altered wholly in 
our own inward being. It is not therefore a 
deceptive bequest. When the father gives his 
son a good education, he cannot do so irre- 
spective of the hard work of the son himself. 
When the general promises victory to his men, 
they do not expect to have it without fighting. 
And our Lord does not upset or supersede the 
fundamental laws of our nature and of our spir- 
 itual growth. He does not make effort of our 
_ own unnecessary; He does not give us a ready- 
“made character irrespective of the laws by which 
character grows, irrespective of deep-seated 
thirst for holiness in ourselves and long-sus- 
tained conflict with outward obstacles and in- 
ternal weaknesses and infidelities. 
' But He helps us to peace, not only, though 
primarily, by bringing us back to God’s favour, 
but also by showing us in His own person and 
life ‘how peace is attained and preserved, and 
by communicating to us His Spirit to aid us 
in our efforts to attain it. He found out more 
perfectly than any one else the secret of peace; 
and we are stirred by His example and success, 
not only as we are stirred by the example of 
any dead saint or sage with whom we have no 
present personal living fellowship, but as we are 
stirred by the example of a living Father who 
is always with us to infuse new heart into us, 
and to give us effectual counsel and aid. While 
* we put forth our own efforts to win this self- 
conquest, and so school all within us as to enter 
into peace, Christ is with us securing that our 
efforts shall not be in vain, giving us the fixed 
and clear idea of peace as our eternal condition, 
and giving us also whatever we need to win 
it. 
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E These words our Lord uttered at a time when, 
if ever, He was not likely to use words of 
course, to adopt traditional or misleading 
phrases. He loved the men He was speaking 
to, He knew He was after this to have few 
more opportunities of speaking with them, His. 
love interpreted to Him the difficulties and 
troubles which would fall upon them, and this 
was the armour which He knew would bear them 
scathless through all. That His promise was. 
fulfilled we know. We do not know what be- 
came of the majority of the Apostles, whether 
they did much or little; but if we look at the 
men who stood out prominently in the early 
history of the Church, we see how much they 
stood in need of this peace and how truly they 
received it. Look at Stephen, sinking bruised 
and bleeding under the stones of a cursing mob, 
and say what characterises him—what makes his. 
face shine and his lips open in prayer for his 
murderers? Look at Paul, driven out of one 
city, dragged lifeless out of another, clinging 
to a spar on a wild sea, stripped by robbers, 
arraigned before magistrate after magistrate— 
what keeps his spirit serene, his purpose un- 
shaken through a life such as this? What put into 
his lips these valued words and taught him to say 
to others, ‘‘ Rejoice evermore, and let the peace 
of God which passeth understanding keep your 
heart and mind”? It was the fulfilment of .this. 
promise—a promise which is meant for us as 
for them. It will be fulfilled in us as in these 
men, not by a mere verbal petition, not by a 
craving however strong, or a prayer however 
sincere, but by a true and profound acceptance 
of Christ, by a conscientious following of Him 
as our real leader, as that One from whom we, 
take our ideas of life, of what is worthy and. 
what is unworthy. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE VINE AND THE BRANCHES. 
JOHN xiv. 3I-xv. 12. 
Like a friend who cannot tear himself away: 
and has many more last words after he has bid 
us good-bye, Jesus continues speaking to the dis- 


ciples while they are selecting and putting on 
their sandals and girding themselves to face the 


chill night ‘air. He had to all appearance 
said all he meant to say. He had indeed: 
closed the conversation with the melan- 


“Henceforth I will not talk 
much with you.’ He had given the sig- 
nal for breaking up the feast and leaving 
the house, rising from table Himself and sum- 
moning the rest to do the same. But as He 
saw their reluctance to move, and the alarmed 
and bewildered expression that hung upon their 
faces, He could not but renew His efforts to ban- 
ish their forebodings and impart to them intel- 
ligent courage to face separation from Him. All 
He had said about His spiritual presence with 
them had fallen short: they could not-as yet 
understand it. They were possessed with the 
dread of losing Him whose future was their fu- 
ture, and with the success of whose plans all their 
hopes were bound up. The prospect of losing 
Him was too dreadful; and though He had as- 
sured them He would still be with them, there 
was an appearance of mystery and unreality 


choly words, 


- 
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about that presence which prevented them from 
trusting it. They knew they could effect noth- 
ing if He left them: their work was done, their 
hopes blighted. 

As Jesus, then, rises, and as they all fondly 
cluster round Him, and as He recognises once 
more how much He is to these men, there occurs 
to His mind an allegory which may help the 
disciples to understand better the connection 
they have with Him, and how it is still to be 
maintained. It has been supposed that this al- 
legory was suggested to Him by some vine trail- 
ing round the doorway or by some other visible 
object, but such outward suggestion is needless. 
Recognising their fears and difficulties and de- 
pendence on Him as they hung upon Him for 
the last time, what more natural than that He 
should meet their dependence and remove their 
fears of real separation by saying, ““I am the 
Vine, ye the branches”? What more natural, 
when He wished to set vividly before them the 
importance of the work He was bequeathing to 
them, and to stimulate them faithfully to carry 
on what He had begun, than to say, ‘““I am the 
Vine, ye the fruit-bearing branches: abide in Me, 
and I in you” ? 

Doubtless our Lord’s introduction of the word 
“true” or “ real’’—‘“‘I am the true Vine ’—im- 
plies a comparison with other vines, but not nec- 
essarily with any vines then outwardly visible. 
Much more likely is it that as He saw the de- 
pendence of His disciples upon Him, He saw 
new meaning in the old and familiar idea that 
Israel was the vine planted by God. He saw 
that in Himself * and His disciples all that had 
been suggested by this figure was in reality ac- 
complished. God’s intention in creating man 
was fulfilled. It was secured by the life of Christ 
and by the attachment of men to Him that the 
purpose of God in creation would bear fruit. 
That which amply satisfied God was now in act- 
ual existence in the person and attractiveness 
of Christ. Seizing upon the figure of the vine 
as fully expressing this, Christ fixes it for ever 
in the mind of His disciples as the symbol of 
His connection with them, and with a few decis- 
ive strokes He gives prominence to the chief 
characteristics of this connection. 

I. The first idea, then, which our Lord wished 
to present by means of this allegory is, that He 
and His disciples together form one whole, 
neither being complete without the other. The 
vine can bear no fruit if it has no branches; the 
branches cannot live apart from the vine. With- 
out the branches the stem is a fruitless pole; 
without the stem the branches wither and die. 
Stem and branches together constitute one fruit- 
bearing tree. I, for my part, says Christ, am 
the Vine; ye are the branches, neither perfect 
without the other, the two together forming one 
<omplete tree, essential to one another as stem 
and branches. 

The significance underlying the figure is obvi- 
ous, and no more welcome or animating thought 
could have reached the heart of the disciples as 
they felt the first tremor of separation from their 
Lord. Christ, in His own visible person and by 
His own hands and words, was no longer to ex- 
tend His kingdom on earth. He was to continue 
to fulfil God’s purpose among men, no longer 
however in His own person, but through His 

* That the vine was a recognised symbol of the Messiah 
is shown by Delitzsch in the Axfoszfor, 3d series, vol. iii. 


PP. 68, 69. See also his “ Iris,” pp. 180-190, E. Tr. 
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disciples. They were now to be His branches, ~ 


the medium through which He could express 
all the life that was in Him, His love for man, 
His purpose to lift and save the world. Not 
with His own lips was He any longer to tell men 
of holiness and of God, not with His own hand 
was He to dispense blessing to the needy ones 
of earth, but His disciples were now to be the 
sympathetic interpreters of His goodness and 
the unobstructed channels through which He 
might still pour out upon men all His loving 
purpose. As God the Father is a Spirit and 
needs human ‘ands to do actual deeds of mercy 
for Him, as He does not Himself in His own 
separate personality make the bed of the sick 
poor, but does it only through the intervention 
of human charity, so can Christ speak no aud- 
ible word in the ear of the sinner, nor do the 
actual work required for the help and advance- 
ment of men. This He leaves to His disciples, 
His part being to give them love and persever- 
ance for it, to supply them with all they need as 
His branches. 

This, then, is the last word of encouragement 
and of quickening our Lord leaves with these 
men and with us: I leave you to do all for Me; 
I entrust you with this gravest task of accom- 
plishing in the world all I have prepared for by 
My life and death. This great end, to attain 
which I thought fit to leave the glory I had 
with the Father, and for which I have spent all 
—this I leave in your hands. It is in this world 
of men the whole results of the Incarnation 
are to be found, and it is on you the burden 
is laid of applying to this world the work I have 
done. You live for Me. But on the other 
hand I live for you. ‘ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” I do not really leave you. I say, 
“ Abide in Me,” I none the less say, “and I in 
you.” It is in you I spend all the Divine energ 
you have witnessed in My life. It is throu i 
you I live. I am the Vine, ~thevelite= 
giving Stem, sustaining and quickening you. 
Ye are the branches, effecting what in- 
tend, bearing the fruit for the sake of which I 
have been planted in the world by My Father, 
the Husbandman. zs 

II. The second idea is that this unity of the 
tree is formed by unity of life. It is a unity 
brought about, not by mechanical juxtaposition, 
but by organic relationship. ‘“‘ As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, but must abide in the 


-vine, so neither can ye except ye abide in Me.” 


A ball of twine or a bag of shot cannot be called 
a whole. If you cut off a yard of the twine, 
the part cut off has all the qualities and proper- 
ties of the remainder, and is perhaps more sery- 
iceable apart trom the rest than in connection 
with it. A handtul of shot is more serviceable 
for many purposes than a bagful, and the quan- 
tity you take out of the bag retains all the prop- 
erties it had while in the bag; because there is 
no common life in the twine or in the shot, making 
all the particles one whole. But take anything 
which is a true unity or whole—your body, for 
example. Different results follow here from sep- 
eration. Your eye is useless, taken from its place 
in the body. You can lend a friend your knife 
or your purse, and it maybe more serviceable 
in his hands than in yours; but you cannot lend 
him your arms or your ears. Apart from your- 
self, the members of your body are useless, be- 
cause here there is one common life forming one 
organic whole. 
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lowers. He and they together form one 
shole, because one common life unites them. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, so 
neither can ye.’ Why can the branch bear no 
fruit except it abide in the vine? Because it is 
a vital unity that makes the tree one. And what 
is a vital unity between persons? It can be 
nothing else than spiritual unity—a unity not 
of a bodily kind, but inward and of the spirit. 
In other words, it is a unity of purpose and of 
resources for attaining that purpose. The branch is 
one with the tree because it draws its life from 
the tree and bears the fruit proper to the tree. 


_ We are one with Christ when we adopt His 


‘purpose in the world as the real governing aim 
of our life, and when we renew our strength 
for the fulfilment of that purpose by fellowship 
with His love for mankind and His eternal pur- 
pose to bless men. 

We must be content, then, to be branches. 
We must be content not to stand isolated and 
grow from a private root of our own. We must 
utterly renounce selfishness. Successful selfish- 
ness is absolutely impossible. The greater the 
apparent success of selfishness is, the more gi- 
gantic will the failure one day appear. An arm 
severed from the body, a branch lopped off the 
tree, is the true symbol of the selfish man. He 
will be left behind as the true progress of man- 
kind proceeds, with no part in the common joy, 
stranded and dying in cold isolation. We must 
learn that our true life can only be lived when 
we recognise that we are parts of a great whole, 
that we are here not to prosecute any private 
interest of our own and win a private good for 
ourselves, but to forward the good that others 
share in and the cause that is common. 

How this unity is formed received no expla- 
The manner in which 
men become branches of the true Vine was not 
touched upon in the allegory. Already the dis-~ 
ciples were branches, and no explanation was 
called for. It may, however, be legitimate to 
gather a hint from the allegory itself regarding 
the formation of the living bond between Christ 
-and His people. However ignorant we may be 
of the propagation of fruit trees and the proc- 
esses of grafting, we can at any rate understand 
that no mere tying of a branch to a tree, bark 
to bark, would effect anything save the wither- 
ing of the branch. The branch, if it is to be fruit~- 
ful, must form a solid part of the tree, must be 
grafted so as to become of one structure and 
life with the stem. It must be cut through, so 
as to lay bare the whole interior structure of it, 
and so as to leave open all the vessels that carry 
the sap; and a similar incision must be made 
in the stock upon which the branch is to be 
grafted, so that the cut sap-vessels of the branch 
may be in contact with the cut sap-vessels of 
the stock. Such must be our grafting into 
Christ. It must be a laying bare of our inmost 
nature to His inmost nature, so that a vital con- 
nection may be formed between these two. What 


_ we expect to receive by being connected with 


Christ is the very Spirit which made Him what 
He was. We expect to receive into the source 
of conduct in us all that was the source of con- 
duct in Him. We wish to be in such a connec- 
tion with Him that His principles, sentiments, 
and aims shall become ours. 

On His side Christ has laid bare His deepest 
feelings and spirit. In His life and in His death 
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He submitted to that severest operation which 
seemed to be a maiming of Him, but which in 
point of fact was the necessary preparation for 
His receiving fruitful branches. He did not hide 
the true springs of His life under a hard and 
rough bark; but submitting Himself to the Hus- 
bandman’s knife, He has suffered us through His 
wounds to see the real motives and vital spirit of 
His nature—truth, justice, holiness, fidelity, love. 
Whatever in this life cut our Lord to the quick, 
whatever tested most thoroughly the true spring 
of His conduct, only more clearly showed that 
deepest within Him and strongest within Him 
lay holy love. And He was not shy of telling 
men His love for them: in the public death He 
died He loudly declared it, opening His nature 
to the gaze of all. And to this open heart He 
declined to receive none; as many as the Father 
gave Him were welcome; He had none of that 
aversion we feel to admit all and sundry into 
close relations with us. He at once gives His 
heart and keeps back nothing to Himself; He 
invites us into the closest possible connection 
with Him, with the intention that we should 
grow to Him and for ever be loved by Him. 
Whatever real, lasting, and influential connection 
can be established between two persons this He 
wishes to have with us. If it is possible for two 
persons so to grow together that separation in 
spirit is for ever impossible, it is nothing short 
of this Christ seeks. 

But when we turn to the cutting of the branch, 
we see reluctance and vacillation and much to 
remind us that, in the graft we now speak .of, 
the Husbandman has to deal, not with passive 
branches which cannot shrink from His knife, 
but with free and sensitive human beings. The 
hand of the Father is on us to sever us from 
the old stock and give us a place in Christ, but 
we feel it hard to be severed from the root we 
have grown from and to which we are now so 
firmly attached. We refuse to see that the old 
tree is doomed to the axe, or after we have been 
inserted into Christ we loosen ourselves again 
and again, so that morning by morning as the 
Father visits His tree He finds us dangling use- 
less with signs of withering already upon us. 
But in the end the Vinedresser’s patient skill 
prevails. We submit ourselves to those incisive 
operations of God’s providence or of His gen- 
tler but effective word which finally sever us 
from what we once clung to. We are impelled 
to lay bare our heart to Christ and seek the 
deepest and truest and most influential union. 

And even after the graft has been achieved the 
husbandman’s care is still needed that the branch 
may ‘‘ abide in the vine,” and that it may “ bring 
forth more fruit.” There are two risks—the 
branch may be loosened, or it may run to wood 
and leaves. Care is taken when a graft is made 
that its permanent participation in the life of 
the tree be secured. The graft is not only tied 
to the tree, but the point of juneture is cased in 
clay or pitch or wax, so as to exclude air, water, 
or any disturbing influence. Analogous spiritual 
treatment is certainly requisite if the attachment 
of the soul to Christ is to become solid, firm, 
permanent. If the soul and Christ are to be 
really one, nothing must be allowed to tamper 
with the attachment. It must be sheltered from 
all that might rudely impinge upon it and dis- 
place the disciple from the attitude towards 
Christ he has assumed. When the graft and the 
stock have grown together into one, then the 
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point of attachment will resist any shock; but, 
while the attachment is recent, care is needed 
that the juncture be hermetically secluded from 
adverse influences. 

The husbandman’s care is also needed that af- 
ter the branch is grafted it may bring forth fruit” 
increasingly. Stationariness is not to be toler- 
ated. As for fruitfulness, that is out of the ques- 
tion. More fruit each season is looked for, and 
arranged for by the vigorous prunings of the 
husbandman. The branch is not left to nature. 
It is not allowed to run out in every direction, 
to waste its life in attaining size. Where it 
seems to be doing grandly and promising suc- 
cess, the knife of the vinedresser ruthlessly cuts 
down the flourish, and the fine appearance lies 
withering on the ground. But the vintage justi- 
fies the husbandman. 

III. This brings us to the third idea of the 
allegory—that thé result aimed at in our con- 
nection with Christ is fruit-bearing. The alle- 
gory bids us think of God as engaged in the 
tendance and culture of men with the watchful, 
fond interest with which the vinedresser tends 
his plants through every stage of growth and 
every season of the year, and even when there 
is nothing to be done gazes on them admiringly 
and finds still some little attention he can pay 
them; but all in the hope of fruit. All this in- 
terest collapses at once, all this care becomes a 
foolish waste of time and material, and reflects 
‘discredit and ridicule on the vinedresser, if there 
is no fruit. God has prepared for us in this life 
a soil than which nothing can be better for 
the production of the fruit He desires us to 
yield; He has made it possible for every man to 
serve a good purpose; He does His part not with 
reluctance, but, if we may say so, as His chief 
interest; but all in the expectation of fruit. We 
do not spend days of labour and nights of 
anxious thought, we do not lay out all we have 
at command, on that which is to effect nothing 
and give no satisfaction to ourselves or any one 
else; and neither does God. He did not make 
this world full of men for want of something 
better to do, as a mere idle pastime. He made 
it that the earth might yield her increase, that 
each of us might bring forth fruit. Fruit alone 
can justify the expense put upon this world. The 
wisdom, the patience, the love that have guided 
all things through the slow-moving ages will be 
justified in the product. And what this product 
is we already know: it is the attainment of moral 
perfection by created beings. To this all that 
has been made and done in the past leads up. 
“ The whole creation groaneth and travaileth,” 
—for what? “ For the manifestation of the sons 
of God.” The lives and acts of good men are 
the adequate return for all past outlay, the satis- 
fying fruit. 

The production of this fruit became a cer- 
tainty when Christ was planted in the world as 
a new moral stem. He was sent into the world 
not to make some magnificent outward display of 
Divine power, to carry us to some other planet, 
or alter the conditions of life here. God might 
have departed from His purpose of filling this 
earth with holy men, and might have used it 
for some easier display which for the moment 
might have seemed more striking. He did not 
do so. It was human obedience, the fruit of 
genuine human righteousness, of the love and 
goodness of men and women, that He was re- 
solved to reap from earth. He was resolved to 
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train men to such a pitch of goodness that in 2 
world contrived to tempt there should be found 


nothing so alluring, nothing so terrifying, as to 


turn men from the straight path. He was to 
produce a race of men who, while still in the 
body, urged by appetites, assaulted by passions 
and cravings, with death threatening and life in- 
viting, should prefer all suffering rather than 
flinch from duty, should prove themselves actu- 
ally superior to every assault that can be made on 
virtue, should prove that spirit is greater than 
matter. And God set Christ in the world to 
be the living type of human perfection, to at- 
tract men by their love for Him to His kind of 
life, and to furnish them with all needed aid in 
becoming like Him—that as Christ had kept the 
Father’s commandments, His disciples should 
keep His commandments, that thus a common 
understanding, an identity of interest and moral 
life, should be established between God and man. 

Perhaps it is not pressing the figure too hard 
to remark that the fruit differs from timber in 
this respect—that it enters into and nourishes 
the life of man. No doubt in this allegory fruit- 
bearing primarily and chiefly indicates that God’s 
purpose in creating man is satisfied. The tree 
He has planted is not barren, but fruitful. But 
certainly a great distinction between the selfish 
and the unselfish man, between the man who has 
private ambitions and the man who labours for 
the public good, lies in this—that the selfish 
man seeks to erect a monument of some kind 
for himself, while the unselfish man spends him- 
self in labours that are not conspicuous, but as- 
sist the life of his fellows. An oak carving or 
a structure of hard wood will last a thousand 
years and keep in memory the skill of the de- 
signer: fruit is eaten and disappears, but it passes 
into human life, and becomes part of the stream 
that flows on for ever. The ambitious man 
longs to execute a monumental work, and does 
not much regard whether it will be for the good 
of men or not; a great war will serve his turn, 
a great book, anything conspicuous. But he 
who is content to be a branch of the True Vine 
will not seek the admiration of men, but will — 
strive to introduce a healthy spiritual life into 
those he can reach, even although in order. to 
do so he must remain obscure and must see his 
labours absorbed without notice or recognition. 

Does the teaching of this allegory, then, ac- 
cord with the facts of life as we know them? Is 
it a truth, and a truth we must act upon, that 
apart from Christ we can do nothing? In what 
sense and to what extent is association with 
Christ really necessary to us? 

Something may of course be made of life apart 
from Christ. A man may have much enjoyment 
and a man may ‘do much good apart from 
Christ. He may be an inventor, who makes 
human life easier or safer or fuller of interest. 
He may be a literary man, who by his writings 
enlightens, exhilarates, and elevates mankind 
He may, with entire ignorance or utter disre- 
gard of Christ, toil for his country or for his 
class or for his cause. But the best uses and 
ends of human life cannot be attained apart 
from Christ. Only in Him does the reunion of 
man with God seem attainable, and only in 
Him do God and God’s aim and work in the 
world become intelligible. He is as necessary 
for the spiritual life of men as the sun is for this 
physical life. We may effect something by can- 
dle-light; we may be quite proud of electric 
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light, and think we are getting far towards in- 
dependence; but what man in his senses will be 
betrayed by these attainments into thinking we 
may dispense with the sun? Christ holds the 
_ key to all that is most permanent in human en- 
_ deavour, to all that is deepest and best in human 
character. Only in Him can we take our place 
__as partners with God in what He is really doing 
with this world. And only from Him can we 
_ draw courage, hopefulness, love to prosecute 
this work. In Him God does reveal Himself, 
and in Him the fulness of God is found by us. 
He is in point of fact the one moral stem apart 
from whom we are not bearing and cannot bear 
the fruit God desires. 
If, then, we are not bringing forth fruit, it is 
because there is a flaw in our connection with 
Christ; if we are conscious that the results of 
our life and activity are not such results as He 
_ designs, and are in no sense traceable to Him, 
this is because there is something about our ad- 
herence to Him that is loose and needs rectifica- 
tion. Christ calls us to Him and makes us 
sharers in His work; and he who listens 
to this call and counts it enough to be a branch 
of this Vine and do His will is upheld by Christ’s 
Spirit, is sweetened by His meekness and love, 
is purified by His holy and fearless rectitude, is 
transformed by the dominant will of this Per- 
son whom he has received deepest into his soul, 
and does therefore bring forth, in whatever place 
in life he holds, the same kind of fruit as Christ 
Himself would bring forth; it is indeed Christ 
who brings forth these fruits, Christ at a few 
steps removed—for every Chri tian learns, as 
- well as Paul, to say, “‘ Not I, but Christ in me.” 
If, then, the will of Christ is not being fulfilled 
through us, if there is good that it belongs to 
us to do, but which remains undone, then the 
point of juncture with Christ is the point that 
needs looking to. It is not some unaccount- 
able blight that makes us useless; it is not that 
we have got the wrong piece of the wall, a situa- 
tion in which Christ Himself could bear no pre- 
cious fruit. The Husbandman knew His own 
meaning when He trained us along that re- 
stricted line and nailed us down; He chose the 
place for us, knowing the quality of fruit He de- 
sires us to yield. The reason of our fruitless- 
ness is the simple one that we are not closely 
enough attached to Christ. 

How, then, is it with ourselves? By examin- 
ing the results of our lives, would any one be 
prompted to exclaim, ‘These are trees of 
righteousness, the planting of the Lord that He 
may be glorified”? For this examination is 
made, and made not by one who chances to pass, 
and who, being a novice in horticulture, might 
be deceived by a show of leaves or poor fruit, or 
whose examination might terminate in wonder 

* at the. slothfulness or mismanagement of the 
owner who allowed such trees to cumber his 
ground; but the examination is made by One 
who has come for the express purpose of gath- 
ering fruit, who knows exactly what has been 
spent upon us and what might have been made 
-of our opportunities, who has in His own mind 
a definite idea of the fruit that should be found, 
and who can tell by a glance whether such fruit 
actually exists or no. To this infallible Judge of 
produce what have we to offer? From all our 
busy engagement in many affairs, from all our 
thought, what has resulted that we can offer 
as a satisfactory return for all that has been spent 
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upon us? It is deeds of profitable service such 
as men of large and loving nature would do that 
God seeks from us. And He recognises without 
fail what is love and what only seems so. He 
infallibly detects the corroding spot of selfish- 
ness that rots the whole fair-seeming cluster. 
He stands undeceivable before us, and takes our 
lives precisely for what they are worth. 

It concerns us to make such inquiries, for 
fruitless branches cannot be tolerated. The pur- 
pose of the tree is fruit. If, then, we would 
escape all suspicion of our own state and all re- 
proach of fruitlessness, what we have to do is, 
not so much to find out new rules for conduct, 
as to strive to renew our hold upon Christ and 
intelligently to enter into His purposes. ‘“‘ Abide 
in Him.” This is the secret of fruitfulness. All 
that the branch needs is in the Vine; it does not 
need to go beyond the Vine for anything. When 
we feel the life of Christ ebbing from our soul, 
when we see our leaf fading, when we feel sap- 
less, heartless for Christian duty, reluctant to 
work for others, to have anything to do with 
the relief of misery and the repression of vice, 
there is a remedy for this state, and it is to re~ 
new our fellowship with Christ—to allow the 
mind once again to conceive clearly the worthi- 
ness of His aims, to yield the heart once again 
to the vitalising influence of His love, to turn 
from the vanities and futilities with which men 
strive to make life seem important to the reality 
and substantial worth of the life of Christ. To 
abide in Christ is to abide by our adoption of 
His view of the true purpose of human life after 
testing it by actual experience; it is to abide by 
our trust in Him as the true Lord of men, and 
as able to supply us with all that we need to 
keep His commandments. And thus abiding in 
Christ we are sustained by Him; for He abides 
in us, imparts to us, His branches now on earth, 
the force which is needful to accomplish His 
purposes. 


CHART EREXIIT 
NOT SERVANTS, BUT FRIENDS. 
JOHN xv. 13-17. 


THESE words of our Lord are the charter of 
our emancipation. They give us entrance into 
true freedom. They set us in the same attitude 
towards life and towards God as Christ Himself 
occupied. Without this proclamation of free- 
dom and all it covers we are the mere drudges 
of this world,—doing its work, but without an 
great and far-reaching aim that makes it went 
doing; accepting the tasks allotted to us because 
we must, not because we will; living on be- 
cause we happen to be here, but without any 
part in that great future towards which all 
things are running on. But this is of the very 
essence of slavery. For our Lord here lays His 
finger on the sorest part of this deepest of hu- 
man sores when He says, “ The slave knows not 
what his master does.” It is not that his back 
is torn with the lash, it is not that he is under- 
fed and overworked, it is not that he is poor and 
despised; all this would be cheerfully undergone 
to serve a cherished purpose and accomplish ends 
a man had chosen for himself. But when all 
this must be endured to work out the purposes 
of another, purposes never hinted to him, and 
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with which, were they hinted, he might have no 
sympathy, this is slavery, this is to be treated 
as a tool for accomplishing aims chosen by an- 
other, and to be robbed of all that constitutes 
manhood. Sailors and soldiers have sometimes 
mutinied when subjected to similar treatment, 
when no inkling has been given them of the 
port to which they are shipped or the nature of 
the expedition on which they are led. Men do 
not feel degraded by any amount of hardship, by 
going for months on short rations or lying in 
frost without tents; but they do feel degraded 
when they are used as weapons of offence, as if 
they had_no intelligence to appreciate a worthy 
aim, no power of sympathising with a great de- 
sign, no need of an interest in life and a worthy 
object on which to spend it, no share in the 
common cause. Yet such is the life with which, 
apart from Christ, we must perforce be content, 
doing the tasks appointed us with no sustaining 
consciousness that our work is part of a great 
whole working out the purposes of the Highest. 
Even such a spirit as Carlyle is driven to say: 
“Here on earth we are soldiers, fighting in a 
foreign. land, that understand not the plan of 
campaign and have no need to understand it, 
seeing what is at our hand to be done,”—ex- 
cellent counsel for slaves, but not descriptive of 
the life we are meant for, nor of the life our 
Lord would be content to give us. 

To give us true freedom, to make this life a 
thing we choose with the clearest perception of 
its uses and with the utmost ardour, our Lord 
makes known to us all that He heard of the 
Father. What He had heard of the Father, all 
that the Spirit of the Father had taught Him 
of the need of human effort and of human right- 
eousness, all that as He grew up to manhood He 
recognised of the deep-seated woes of humanity, 
and all that He was prompted to do for the re- 
lief of these woes, He made known to His dis- 
ciples. The irresistible call to self-sacrifice and 
labour for the relief of men which He heard and 
obeyed, He made known and He makes known 
to all who follow Him. He did not allot clearly 
defined tasks to His followers; He did not treat 
them as slaves, appointing one to this and an- 
other to that: he showed ‘them His own aim 
and His own motive, and left them as His friends 
to be attracted by the aim that had drawn Him, 
and to be ever animated with the motive that 
sufficed for Him. What had made His life so 
glorious, so full of joy, so rich in constant re- 
ward, He knew would fill their lives also; and 
He leaves them free to choose it for themselves, 
to stand before life as independent, unfettered, 
undriven men, and choose without compulsion 
what. their own deepest convictions prompted 
them to choose. The “ friend” is not compelled 
blindly to go through with a task whose result 
he does not understand or does not sympathise 
with; the friend is invited to share in a work in 
which he has a direct personal interest and to 
which he can give himself cordially. All life 
should be the forwarding of purposes we ap- 
prove, the bringing about of ends we earnestly 
desire: all life, if we are free men, must be matter 
of choice, not of compulsion. And therefore 
Christ, having heard of the Father that which 
made Him feel straitened until the great aim of 
His life could be accomplished, which made Him 
press forward through life attracted and impelled 
by the consciousness of its infinite value as 
achieving endless good, imparts to us what 
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moved and animated Him, that we may freely 
choose as He chose and enter into the joy of 
our Lord. , 

This, then, is the point of this great utterance; 
Jesus takes our lives up into partnership with 
His own. He sets before us the same views and’ 
hopes which animated Himself, and gives us a 
prospect of being useful to Him and in His 
work. If we engage‘in the work of life with a — 
dull and heartless feeling of its weariness, or 
merely for the sake of gaining a livelihood, if we 
are not drawn to labour by the prospect of re- 
sult, then we have scarcely entered into the con- 
dition our Lord openstous. It is for the merest 
slaves to view their labour with indifference or 
repugnance. Out of this state our Lord calls 
us, by making known to us what the Father © 
made known to Him, by giving us the whole ~ 
means of a free, rational, and fruitful life. He 
gives us the fullest satisfaction moral beings can 
have, because He fills our life with intelligent 
purpose. He lifts us into a position in which 
we see that we are not the slaves of fate or of 
this world, but that all things are ours, that we, 
through and with Him, are masters of the posi- 
tion, and that so far from thinking it almost a 
hardship to have been born into so melancholy 
and hopeless a world, we have really the best 
reason and the highest possible object for living. 
He comes among us and says, “ Let us all work 
together. Something can be made of this world. 
Let us with heart and hope strive to make of it 
something worthy. Let unity of aim and of 
work bind us together.” This is indeed to re- 
deem life from its vanity. 

He says this, and lest any should think, “ This 
is fantastic; how can such an one as I am for- 
ward the work of Christ? It is enough if I get 
from Him salvation for myself,” He goes on to 
say, ‘ Ye have not chosen Me, but I have chosen 
you, and ordained you that ye should go and 
bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should re- 
main. It was,” He says, “ precisely in view of 
the eternal results of your work that I selected 
you and called you to follow Me.” It was true 
then, and it is true now, that the initiative in 
our fellowship with Christ is with Him. So far 
as the first disciples were concerned Jesus might 
have spent His life making ploughs and cottage 
furniture. No one discovered Him. Neither 
does any one now discover Him, It is He who 
comes and summons us to follow and to serve 
Him. He does so because He sees that there is 
that which we can do which no one else can: 
relationships we hold, opportunities we possess, 
capacities for just this or that, which are our 
special property into which no other can possibly 
step, and which, if we do not use them, cannot 
otherwise be used. é 2 

Does He, then, point out to us with unmis- 
takable exactness what we are to do, and how we 
are to do it?) Does He lay down for us a code of 
rules so multifarious and significant that we can- 
not mistake the precise piece of work He requires. 
from us? He does not. He has but one sole 
commandment, and this is no commandment, be- 
cause we cannot keep it on compulsion, but only 
at the prompting of our own inward spirit: He 
bids us love one another. He comes back and 
back to this with significant persistence, and de- 
clines to utter one other commandment. In love 
alone is sufficient wisdom, sufficient motive, and 
sufficient reward for human Ife. It alone has 
adequate wisdom for all situations, new resource 
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-gencies, an inexhaustible fertility and compe- 
tency; it alone can bring the capability of each 
to the service of all. Without love we beat the 
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That love is our true life is shown further by 
this—that it is its own reward. When a man’s 
life is in any intelligible sense proceeding from 
love, when this is his chief motive, he is content 
with living, and looks for no reward. His joy 
- is already full; he does not ask, What shall I be 
E the better of thus sacrificing myself? what shall 
I gain by all this regulation of my life? what 
-_ good return in the future shall I have for all I 
am losing now? He cannot ask these questions, 
_if the motive of his self-sacrificing life be love; 
just as little as the husband could ask what re- 
ward he should have for loving his wife. A 
i man would be astounded and would scarcely 
know what you meant if you asked him what he 
expected to get by loving his children or his 
parents or his friends. Get? Why he does not 
_ expect to get anything; he does not love for an 
object: he loves because he cannot help it; and 
_ the chief joy of his life is in these unrewarded 
affections. He no longer looks forward and 
thinks of a fulness of life that is to be; he al- 
ready lives and is satisfied with the life he has. 
His happiness is present; his reward is that he 
may be allowed to express his love, to feed it, 
to gratify it by giving and labouring and sacri- 
ficing. In a word, he finds in love eternal life— 
life that is full of joy, that kindles and enlivens 
his whole nature, that carries him out of himself 

and makes him capable of all good. 

This truth, then, that whatever a man does 
from love is its own reward, is the solution of 
the question whether virtue is its own reward. 
Virtue is its own reward when it is inspired by 

- love. Life is its own reward when love is the 
principle of it. We know that we should always 
be happy were we always loving. We know that 
we should never weary of living nor turn with 
distaste from our work were all our work only 
_the expression of our love, of our deep, true, and 
well-directed regard for the good of others. It 

is when we disregard our Lord’s one command- 
ment and try some other kind of virtuous living 
that joy departs from our life, and we begin to 

- hope for some future reward which may com- 
pensate for the dulness of the present—as if a 

, change of time could change the essential con- 
ditions of life and happiness. If we are not joy- 
ful now, if life is dreary and dull and pointless to 
us, so that we crave the excitement of a specula- 
tive business, or of boisterous social meetings, 
or of individual success and applause, then it 
should be quite plain to us that as yet we have 
not found life, and have not the capacity for 
eternal life quickened in us. If we are able to 
love one human being in some sort as Christ 
loved us—that is to say, if our affection is so 
fixed upon any one that we feel we could give 
our life for that person—let us thank God for 
this; for this love of ours gives us the key to 
human life, and will better instruct us in what 
_ is most essential to know, and lead us on to what 
is most essential to be and to do than any one 
can teach us. It is profoundly and widely true, 
as John says, that every one that loveth is born 
of God and knoweth God. If we love one hu- 
man being, we at least know that a life in which 
love is the main element needs no reward and 
looks for none. We see that God looks for no 
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reward, but is eternally blessed because simply 
God is eternally love. Life eternal must be a 
life of love, of delight in our fellows, of rejoicing 
in their good and seeking to increase their hap- 
piness. 

Sometimes, however, we find ourselves griev- 
ing at the prosperity of the wicked: we think that 
they should be unhappy, and yet they seem more 
satisfied than ourselves. They pay no regard 
whatever to the law of life laid down by our 
Lord; they never dream of living for others; they 
have never once proposed to themselves to con- 
sider whether His great law, that a man must 
lose his life if he is to have it eternally, has any 
application to them; and yet they seem to enjoy 
life as much as anybody can. Take a man who 
has a good constitution, and who is in easy cir- 
cumstances, and who has a good and pure na- 
ture; you will often see such a man living with 
no regard to the Christian rule, and yet enjoying 
life thoroughly to the very end. And of course 
it is just such a spectacle, repeated everywhere 
throughout society, that influences men’s minds 
and tempts all of.us to believe that such a life 
is best after all, and that selfishness as well as 
unselfishness can be happy; or at all events that 
we can have as much happiness as our own dis- 
position is capable of by a self-seeking life. 
Now, when we are in a mood to compare our 
own happiness with that of other men, our own 
happiness must obviously be at a low ebb; but 
when we resent the prosperity of the wicked, 
we should remember that, though they may 
flourish like the green bay tree, their fruit does 
not remain: living for themselves, their fruit de- 
parts with themselves, their good is interred with 
their bones. But it is also to be considered that 
we should never allow ourselves to get the 
length of putting this question or of comparing 
our happiness with that of others. For we can 
only do so when we are ourselves disappointed 
and discontented and have missed the joy of life; 
and this again can be only when we have ceased 
to live lovingly for others. 

But this one essential of Christian» service and 
human freedom—how are we to attain it? Is it 
not the one thing which seems obstinately to 
stand beyond our grasp? For the human heart 
has laws of its own, and cannot love to order or 
admire because it ought. But Christ brings, in 
Himself, the fountain out of which our hearts can 
be supplied, the fire which kindles all who ap- 
proach it. No one can receive His love without 
sharing it. No one can dwell upon Christ’s love 
for him and treasure it as his true and central 
possession without finding his own heart en- 
larged and softened. Until our own heart is 
flooded with the great and regenerating love of 
Christ, we strive in vain to love our fellows. 
It is when we fully admit it that it overflows 
through our own satisfied and quickened affec- 
tions to others. 

And perhaps we do well not too curiously to 
question and finger our love, making sure only 
that we are keeping ourselves in Christ’s fellow- 
ship and seeking to do His will. Affection, in- 
deed, induces companionship, but also com- 
panionship produces affection, and the honest 
and hopeful endeavour to serve Christ loyally 
will have its reward in a deepening devotion, It 
is not the recruit, but the veteran, whose heart is 
wholly his chief’s. And he who has long and 
faithfully served Christ will not need to ask 
where his heart is. We hate those whom we 
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have injured, and we love those whom we have 
served; and if by long service we can win our 
way to an intimacy with Christ which no longer 
needs to question itself or test its soundness, in 
that service we may most joyfully engage. For 
what can be a happier consummation than to 
find ourselves finally overcome by the love of 
Christ, drawn with all the force of a Divine at- 
traction, convinced that here is our rest, and 
that this is at once our motive and our reward? 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DHE SPIRIT CHRIST’ S WITNESS. 
JouNn xv. 18-xvi. 15. 


HAvING shown His disciples that by them only 
ean His purposes on earth be fulfilled, and that 
He will fit them for all work that may be re- 
quired of them, the Lord now adds that their 
task will be full of hazard and hardship: ‘‘ They 
shall put you out of the synagogues: yea, the 
time cometh -that whosoever killeth you will 
think that he offereth service unto God.” This 
was but a dreary prospect, and one to make each 
Apostle hesitate, and in the privacy of his own 
thoughts consider whether he should face a life 
so devoid of all that men naturally crave. To 
live for great ends is no doubt animating, but to 
be compelled in doing so to abandon all ex- 
pectation of recognition, and to lay one’s ac- 
count for abuse, poverty, persecution, calls for 
some heroism in him that undertakes such a life. 
He forewarns them of this persecution, that when 
it comes they may not be taken aback and fancy 
that things are not falling out with them as their 
Lord anticipated. And He offers them two 
strong consolations which might uphold and ani- 
mate them under all they should be called upon 
to suffer. 

I. “If the world hateth you, ye know that it 
hath hated Me before it hated you. If ye were 
of the world, the world would love its own; but 
because ye are not of the world, but I chose you 
out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you.” Persecution is thus turned into a joy, be- 
cause it is the testimony paid by the world to 
the disciples’ identity with Christ. The love of 
the world would be a sure evidence of their un- 
faithfulness to Christ and of their entire lack of 
resemblance to Him; but its hate was the tribute 
it would pay to their likeness to Him and suc- 
cessful promotion of His cause. They might 
well question their loyalty to Christ if the world 
which had slain Him fawned upon them. The 
Christian may conclude he is reckoned a helpless 
and harmless foe if he suffers no persecution, if 
in no company he is frowned upon or felt to be 
uncongenial, if he is treated by the world as if 
its aims were his aims and its spirit his spirit. 
No faithful follower of Christ who mixes with 
society can escape every form of persecution. 
It is the seal which the world puts on the choice 
of Christ. It is proof that a man’s attachment 
to Christ and endeavour to forward His pur- 
poses have been recognised by the world. Per- 
secution, then, should be welcome as the world’s 
testimony to the disciple’s identity with Christ. 

No idea had fixed itself more deeply in the 
mind of John than this of the identity of Christ 
and His people. As he brooded upon the life 
of Christ and sought to penetrate to the hidden 
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meanings of all that appeared on the surface, he 
came to see that the unbelief ard hatred with 
which He was met was the necessary result of 
goodness presented to worldliness and selfish- — 
ness. And as time went on he saw that the ex- 
perience of Christ was exceptional only in de- 
gree; that His experience was and would be 
repeated in every one who sought to live in 
His Spirit and to do His will. The future of 
the Church accordingly presented itself to him 
as a history of conflict, of extreme cruelty on 
the part of the world and quiet conquering en- 
durance on the part of Christ’s people. And it 
was this which he embodied in the Book of 
Revelation. This Book he wrote as a kind of 
detailed commentary on the passage before us, 
and in it he intended to depict the sufferings and 
final conquest of the Church. The one book is 
a reflex and supplement to the other; and as in 
the Gospel he had shown the unbelief and cruelty 
of the world against Christ, so in the Revela- 
tion he shows in a series of strongly coloured 
pictures how the Church of Christ would pass 
through the same experience, would be perse- 
cuted as Christ was persecuted, but would ulti- 
mately conquer. Both books are wrought out 
with extreme care and finished to the minutest 
detail, and both deal with the cardinal matters 
of human history—sin, righteousness, and the 
final result of their conflict. Underneath all that 
appears on the surface in the life of the indi- 
vidual and in the history of the race there are 
just these abiding elements—sin and righteous- 
ness. It is the moral value of things which in 
the long run proves of consequence, the moral 
element which ultimately determines all else. 

Il. The second consolation and encourage- 
ment the Lord gave them was that they would” 
receive the aid of a powerful champion—the 
Paraclete, the one effectual, sufficient Helper. 
“When the Paraclete is come, whom I will send 
unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of 
truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall 
bear witness of Me: and ye also bear witness, 
because ye have been with Me from the begin-~ 
ning.” Inevitably the disciples would argue 
that, if the words and works of Jesus Himself 
had not broken down the unbelief of the world, 
it was not likely that anything which they could 
say or do would have that effect. If the impres- 
sive presence of Christ Himself had not at- 
tracted and convinced all men, how was it possi- 
ble that mere telling about what He had said 
and done and been would convince them? And 
He has just been reminding them how little effect 
His own words and works had had. “If I had 
not come and spoken unto them, they had not 
had sin: if I had not done among them 
the works which none other did, they had not 
had sin: but now have they both seen and hated 
both Me and My Father.” What power, then, 
could break down this obstinate unbelief? 

Our Lord assures them that together with their 
witness-bearing there will be an all-powerful wit- 
ness—‘ the Spirit of truth’; one who could find 
access to the hearts and minds to which they 
addressed themselves and carry truth home to 
conviction. It was on this account that it was 
“ expedient” that their Lord should depart, and 
that His visible presence should be superseded 
by the presence of the Spirit. It was necessary 
that His death, resurrection, and ascension to the 
right hand of the Father should take place, in 
order that His supremacy might be secured. 
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inwardly present with men, it was necessary that 


He should be visible nowhere on earth. The in- 
ward spiritual presence depended on the bodily 


absence. 

Before passing to the specific contents of the 
Spirit’s testimony, as stated in vv. 8-11, it is 
necessary to gather up what our Lord indicates 
regarding the Spirit Himself and His function in 
the Christian dispensation. First, the Spirit here 
spoken of is a personal existence. Throughout 
all that our Lord says in this last conversation 
regarding the Spirit personal epithets are applied 
to Him, and the actions ascribed to Him are 
personal actions. He is to be the substitute of 
the most marked and influential Personality with 
whom the disciples had ever been brought in 
contact. He is to supply His vacated place. He is 
to be to the disciples as friendly and staunch an 
ally and a more constantly present and efficient 
teacher than Christ Himself. What as yet was 
not in their minds He was: to impart to them; 
and He was to mediate and maintain communi- 
cation between the absent Lord and themselves. 
Was it possible that the disciples should think 
of the Spirit otherwise than as a conscious and 
energetic Person when they heard Him spoken 
of in such words as these: ‘‘ Howbeit when He, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, He shall guide you 
into all the truth: for He shall not speak from 
Himself; but what things soever He shall hear, 
these shall He speak: and He shall declare unto 
you the things that are to come. He shall 
glorify Me: for He shall take of Mine, and shall 
declare it unto you”? From these words it would 
seem as if the disciples were justified in expect- 
ing the presence and aid of One who was very 
closely related to their Lord, but yet distinct 
from Him, who could understand their state of 
mind and adapt Himself to them, who is not 
identical with the Master they are losing, and yet 


-comes into still closer contact with them. What 


underlies this, and what is the very nature of 
the Spirit and His relation to the Father and the 
Son, we do not know; but our Lord chose these 
expressions which to our thought involve per- 
sonality because this is the truest and safest 
form under which we can now conceive of the 
Spirit. 

The function for the discharge of which this 
Spirit is necessary is the “ glorification” of 
Christ. Without Him the manifestation § of 
Christ will be lost. He is needed to secure that 
the world be brought into contact with Christ, 
and that men recognise and use Him. This is 
the most general and comprehensive aspect of 
the Spirit’s work: “ He shall glorify Me” (ver. 
14). In making this announcement our Lord 
assumes that position of commanding importance 
with which this Gospel has made us familiar. 
The Divine Spirit is to be sent forth, and the 
direct object of His mission is the glorifying of 
Christ. The meaning of Christ’s manifestation 
is the essential thing for men to understand. In 
manifesting Himself He has revealed the Father. 
He has in His own person shown what a Divine 
nature is; and:therefore in order to His glorifi- 
cation all that is required is that light be shed 
upon what He has done and been, and that the 
eyes of men be opened to see Him and His 
work. The recognition of Christ and of God 
in Him is the blessedness of the human race; 
and to bring this about is the function of the 
Spirit. As Jesus Himself had constantly pre- 
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sented Himself as the revealer of the Father and 
as speaking His words, so, in “a rivalry of Di- 
vine humility,” the Spirit glorifies the Son and 
speaks ‘‘ what He shall hear.” 

To discharge this function a twofold minis- 
try is undertaken by the Spirit: He must en- 
lighten the Apostles, and He must convince the 
world. 

He must enlighten the. Apostles. From the 
nature of the case much had to be left unsaid by 
Christ. But this would not prevent the Apostles 
from understanding what Christ had done, and 
what applications His work had to themselves 
and their fellow-men. “I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
He will guide you into all the truth.” A great 
untravelled country lay before them. Their 
Master had led them across its border, and set 
their faces in the right direction; but who was 
to find a way for them through all its intricacies 
and perplexities? The Spirit of truth, He who is 
Himself perfect knowledge and absolute light, 
“will guide you”; He will go before you and 
show you your way.* There may be no sudden 
impartation of truth, no lifting of the mist that 
hangs on the horizon, no consciousness that now 
you have mastered all difficulties and can see 
your way to the end; there may be no violation 
of the natural and difficult processes by which 
men arrive at truth; the road may be slow, and 
sometimes there may even be an appearance of 
ignominious defeat by those who use swifter but 
more precarious means of advance; much will 
depend on your own patience and wakefulness 
and docility; but if you admit the Spirit, He will 
guide you into all the truth. 

This promise does not involve that the Apos- 
tles, and through them all disciples, should know 
everything. “All the truth” is relative to the 
subject taught. All that they need to know re- 
garding Christ and His work for them they will 
learn. All that is needed to glorify Christ, to 
enable men to recognise Him as the manifesta- 
tion of God, will be imparted. To the truth 
which the Apostles learn, therefore, nothing 
need be added. Nothing essential has been 
added. Time has now been given to test this 
promise, and what time has shown is this—that 
while libraries have been written on what the 
Apostles thought and taught, their teaching re- 
mains. ag the sufficient guide into all the truth 
regarding Christ. Even in non-essentials it is 
marvellous how little has been added. Many 
corrections of misapprehensions of their mean- 
ing have been required, much laborious inquiry 
to ascertain precisely what they meant, much 
elaborate inference and many buildings upon 
their foundations; but in their teaching there re- 
main a freshness and a living force which survive 
all else that has been written upon Christ and 
His religion. 

This instruction of the Apostles by the Spirit 
was to recall to their minds what Christ Himself 
had said, and was also to show them things to 
come. The changed point of view introduced 
by the dispensation of the Spirit and the aboli- 
tion of earthly hopes would cause many of the 
sayings of Jesus which they had disregarded and 
considered unintelligible to spring into high re- 
lief and ray out significance, while the future also 
would shape itself quite differently in their con- 
ception. And the Teacher who should superin- 
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tend and inspire this altered attitude of mind is 
the Spirit." 

Not only must the Spirit enlighten the Apos- 
tles; He must also convince the world, “ He 
shall bear witness of Me,” and by His witness- 
bearing the testimony of the Apostles would be- 
come efficacious. They had a natural fitness to 
witness about Christ, ‘because they had been 
with Him from the beginning.” No more trust- 
worthy witnesses regarding what Christ had said 
or done or been could be called than those men 
with whom He had lived on terms of intimacy. 
No men could more certainly testify to the 
identity of the risen Lord, But the significance 
of the facts they spoke of could best be taught 
by the Spirit. The very fact of the Spirit’s pres- 
ence was the greatest evidence that the Lord had 
risen and was using “all power in heaven” in 
behalf of men, And possibly-it was to this Peter 
referred when he said: ‘‘ We are His Witnesses 
of these things; and so is also the Holy Ghost, 
whom God hath given to them that obey Him.” 
Certainly the gifts of the Holy Ghost, the power 
to speak with tongues or to work miracles of 
healing, were accepted by the primitive Church 
as a seal of the Apostolic word and as the ap- 
propriate evidence of the power of the risen 
Christ. 

But it is apparent from our Lord’s description 
of the subject-matter of the Spirit’s witness that 
here He has especially in view the function of 
the Spirit as an inward teacher and strengthener 
of the moral powers. He is the fellow-witness 
of the Apostles, mainly and permanently, by en- 
lightening men in the significance of the facts 
reported by them, and by opening the heart and 
conscience to their influence. 

The subject-matter of the Spirit’s testimony 
is threefold: “* He will convict the world in re- 
spect of sin, and of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment,” 

I. He should convict the world: of sin. No 
conviction cuts so deeply and produces results 
of such magnitude as the conviction of sin. It 
is like subsoil ploughing: it turns up soil that 
nothing else has got down to. It alters entirely 
a man’s attitude towards life. He cannot know 
himself a sinner and be satisfied with that condi- 
tion. This awakening is like the waking of one 
who has been buried in a trance, who wakes to 
find himself bound round with grave-clothes, 
hemmed in with all the insignia of cosruption, 
terror and revulsion distracting and overwhelm- 
ing his soul. In spirit he has been far away, 
weaving perhaps a paradise out of his fancies, 
peopling it with choice and happy society, and 
living through scenes of gorgeous beauty and 
comlort in fulness of interest and life and fe- 
licity; but suddenly comes the waking, a few brief 
moments of painful struggle and the dream gives 
place to the reality, and then comes the certain 
accumulation of misery till the spirit breaks be- 
neath its fear. So does the strongest heart groan 
and break when it wakes to the full reality of sin, 
when the Spirit of Christ takes the veil from 
a man’s eyes and gives him to see what. this 
world is and what he has been in it, when the 
shadows that have occupied him flee away and 
the naked inevitable reality confronts him. 

Nothing is more overwhelming than this con- 
viction, but nothing is more hopeful. Given a 

*Godet says; “ The saying xiv. 26 gives the formula of 
the inspiration of our Gospels; ver, 13 gives that of the 
inspiration of the Epistles and the Apocalypse.” 
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man who is alive to the evil of sin and wh 
gins to understand his errors, and you. 
some good will come of that. Given a mz 
sees the importance of being in accore 
perfect goodness and who feels the degrad 
of sin, and you have the germ of all good | 
that man. But how were the Apostles to pr 
duce this? how were they to dispel those mists — 
which blurred the clear outline of good and evil, 
to bring to the self-righteous Pharisee and the 
indifferent and worldly Sadducee a sense of their 
own sin? What instrument is there which can 
introduce to every human heart, howsoever 
armoured and fenced round, this healthy revolu- < 
tion? Looking at men as they actually are, and 
considering how many forces are banded to~ 
gether to exclude the knowledge of sin, how — 
worldly interest demands that no brand shall 
be affixed to this and that action, how the cus~ 
toms we are brought up in require us to take 
a lenient view of this and that immorality, how — 
we deceive ourselves by sacrificing sins we do 
not care for in order to retain sins that are in 
our blood, how the resistance of certain sins 
makes us a prey to self-righteousness and de- 
lusion—considering what we have learnt of the 
placidity with which men content themselves with 
a life they know is not the highest, does there 
seem to be any instrument by which a true and 
humbling sense of sin can be introduced to the 
mind? : 
Christ, knowing that men were about to put 
Him to death because He had tried to convict 
them of sin, confidently predicts that His sery- 
ants would by His Spirit’s aid convince the world 
of sin and of this in particular—that they had 
not believed in Him. That very death which 
chiefly exhibits human sin has, in fact, become 
the chief instrument in making men understand 
and hate sin. There is no consideration from 
which the deceitfulness of sin will not escape, 
nor any fear which the recklessness of sin will 
not brave, nor any authority which self-will can- 
not override but only this: Christ has died for 
me, to save me from my sin, and I am sinning 
still, not regarding His blood, not meeting His - 
purpose. It was when the greatness and the 
goodness of Christ were together let in to 
Peter’s mind that he fell on his face before Him, 
saying, “ Depart from me, O Lord, for I am 
a sinful man.’ And the experience of thou- 
sands is recorded in that more recent confession: 
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“In evil long I took delight, unawed by shame or fear, 

Tilla new object struck my sight and stopped my wild 
career. 

I saw One hanging on a tree in agonies and blood, ‘ 

Who fixed His languid eyes on me as near His crossT 
stood, 

Sure never till my latest breath can I ora that look 3 

It seemed to charge me with His death, though not a 
word He spoke,” 


Of other convictions we may get rid; the con- 
sequences of sin we may brave, or we may dis- 
believe that in our case sin will produce any 
very disastrous fruits; but in the death of Christ 
we see, not what sin may possibly do in the 
future, but what it actually has done in the 
past. In presence of the death of Christ we can- 
not any longer make a mock of sin or think 
lightly of it, as if it were on our own responsi~_ 
bility and at our own risk we sinned. 

But not only does the death of Christ exhibit 
the intricate connections of our sin with other 
persons and the grievous consequence of sin in 








yeneral, but also it exhibits the enormity of this 

particular sin of rejecting Christ. ‘‘ He will con. 

vince the world of sin, because they believe not on 

Me.” It was this sin in point of fact which cut 

to the heart the crowd at Jerusalem first ad- 

dressed by Peter. Peter had nothing to say of 

‘af their looseness of life, of their worldliness, of 

____ their covetousness: he did not go into particulars 

of conduct calculated to bring a blush to their 

" cheeks; he took up but one point, and by a few 

-. convincing remarks showed them the enormity 

_ __ of crucifying the Lord of glory. The lips which 

a few days before had cried out “ Crucify Him, 

crucify Him!” now cried, Men and brethren, 

what shall we do, how escape from the crushing 

c condemnation of mistaking God’s image for a 

criminal? In that hour Christ’s words were ful- 

filled; they were convinced of sin because they 
believed not on Him. 

_- his is ever the damning sin—to be in pres- 
ence of goodness and not to love it, to see 
Christ and to see Him with unmoved and un- 

loving hearts, to hear His call without response, 

to recognise the beauty of holiness and yet turn 

away to lust and self and the world. This is the 
condemnation—that light is come into the world 
and we have loved darkness rather than the light. 
““Tf I had not come and spoken unto them, they 
had not had sin: but now they have no cloke for 
their sin. He that hateth Me, hateth My Father 
also.” To turn away from Christ is to turn away 
‘from absolute goodness. It is to show that how- 
ever much we may relish certain virtues and ap- 
prove particular forms of goodness, goodness ab- 
solute and complete does not attract us. 

Ii. The conviction of righteousness is the 
complement, the other half, of the conviction of 
sin. In the shame of guilt there is the germ of 
the conviction of righteousness. The sense of 

- guilt is but the acknowledgment that we ought 
to be righteous. No guilt attaches to the in- 

capable. The sting of guilt is poisoned with the 
knowledge that we were capable of better things. 
Conscience exclaims against all excuses that 
would lull us into the idea that sin is insuperable, 
and that there is nothing better for us than a 
moderately sinful life. When conscience ceases 

“to condemn, hope dies. A mist rises from sin 
that obscures the clear outline between its own 
domain and that of righteousness, like the mist 
that rises from the sea and mingles shore and 
water in one undefined cloud. But let it rise off 

the one and the other is at once distinctly marked 
out; and so in the conviction of sin there is 
already involved the conviction of righteousness. 
The blush of shame that suffuses the face of the 
sinner as the mist-dispelling Sun of righteousness 
arises upon him is the morning flush and prom- 
ise of an everlasting day of righteous living. 

For each of us it is of the utmost importance 
to have a fixed and intelligent persuasion that 
righteousness is what we are made for. The 
righteous Lord loveth righteousness and made 
us in His image to widen the joy of rational 
creatures. He waits for righteousness and can- 
not accept sin as an equally grateful fruit of 

ta men’s lives. And though in the main perhaps our 

. faces are turned towards righteousness, and we 

7 are on the whole dissatisfied and ashamed of 

sin, yet the conviction of righteousness has 
much to struggle against in us all. Sin, we un- 

g consciously plead, is so finely interwoven with all 

the ways of the world that it is impossible to 

live wholly free from it. As well cast a sponge 
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into the water and command that it absorb none 
nor sink as put me in the world and command 
that I do not admit its influences or sink to its 
level. It presses in on me through all my in- 
stincts and appetites and hopes and fears; it 
washes ceaselessly at the gateways of my senses, 
so that one unguarded moment and the torrent 
bursts in on me and pours over my wasted bul- 
warks, resolves, high aims, and whatever else. 
It is surely not now and here that I am ex- 
pected to do more than learn the rudiments of 
righteous living and make small experiments in 
it; endeavours will surely stand for accomplish- 
ment, and pious purposes in place of heroic ac- 
tion and positive righteousness. Men take sin 
for granted and lay their account for it. Will 
not God also, who remembers our frailty, con- 
sider the circumstances and count sin a matter 
of course? Such thoughts haunt and weaken us; 
but every man whose heart is touched by the 
Spirit of God clings to this as his hopeful 
prayer: “Teach me to do Thy will, for Thou 
art my God: Thy Spirit is good; lead me into 
the land of uprightness.” 

But, after all, it is by fact men are convinced; 
and were there no facts to appeal to in this mat- 
ter conviction could not be attained. It does 
seem that we are made for righteousness, but 
sin is in this world so universal that there must 
surely be some way of accounting for it which 
shall also excuse it. Had righteousness been to 
be our life, surely some few would have attained 
it. There must be some necessity of sin, some 
impossibility of attaining perfect righteousness, 
and therefore we need not seek it. Here comes 
in the proof our Lord speaks of: “The Spirit 
will convince of righteousness, because I go to 
the Father.” Righteousness has been attained. 
There has lived One, bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh, tempted in all points like as 
we are, open to the same ambitious views of 
life, growing up with the same appetites and as 
sensitive to bodily pleasure and bodily pain, feel- 
ing as keenly the neglect and hatred of men, 
and from the very size of His nature and width 
of His sympathy tempted in a thousand ways 
we are safe from, and yet in no instance con- 
founding right and wrong, in no instance falling 
from perfect harmony with the Divine will to 
self-will and self-seeking; never deferring the 
commandments of God to some other sphere or 
waiting for holier times; never forgetting and 
never renouncing the purpose of God in His 
life; but at all times, in weariness and lassitude, 
in personal danger and in domestic comfort, put- 
ting Himself as a perfect instrument into God’s 
hand, ready at all cost to Himself to do the 
Father’s will. Here was One who not only rec- 
ognised that men are made to work together 
with God, but who actually did so work; who 
not only approved, as we all approve, of a life 
of holiness and sacrifice, but actually lived it; 
who did not think the trial too great, the priva~' 
tion and risk too dreadful, the self-effacement too 
humbling; but who met life with all it brings 
to all of us—its conflict, its interests, its oppor- 
tunities, its allurements, its snares, its hazards. 
But while out of this material we fail to make a 
perfect life, He by His integrity of purpose and 
devotedness and love of good fashioned a per- 
fect life. Thus He simply by living accom- 
plished what the law with its commands and 
threats had not accomplished: He condemned 
sin in the flesh, 
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But it was open to those whom the Apostles 

addressed to deny that Jesus had thus lived; and 
therefore the conviction of righteousness is com- 
pleted by the evidence of the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ. “‘ Of righteousness, because 
I go to My Father, and ye see Me no more.” 
Without holiness no man shall see God. It was 
this that the Apostles appealed to when first 
moved to address their fellow-men and proclaim 
Christ as the Saviour. It was to His resurrec- 
tion they confidently appealed as evidence of the 
truth of His claim to have been sent of God. 
The Jews had put Him to death as a deceiver; 
but God proclaimed His righteousness by raising 
Him from the dead. “ Ye denied the Holy One 
and the Just, and desired a murderer to be 
granted unto you, and killed the Prince of life 
whom God hath raised from the dead, whereof 
we are witnesses.” 
_ Probably, however, another idea underlies the 
words “ because I go to My Father, and ye see 
Me no more.” So long as Christ was on earth 
the Jews believed that Jesus and His followers 
were plotting a revolution: when He was re- 
moved beyond sight such a suspicion became 
ludicrous. But when His disciples could no 
longer see Him, they continued to serve Him 
and to strive with greater zeal than ever to pro- 
mote His cause. Slowly then it dawned on 
men’s minds that righteousness was what Christ 
and His Apostles alone desired and sought to 
establish on earth. This new spectacle of men 
devoting their lives to the advancement of right- 
eousness, and confident they could establish a 
kingdom of righteousness and actually establish- 
ing it—this spectacle penetrated men’s minds, 
and gave them a new sense of the value of right- 
eousness, and quite a new conviction of the pos- 
sibility of attaining it. 

III. The third conviction by which the Apos- 
tles were to prevail in their preaching of Christ 
was the conviction “of judgment, because the 
prince of this world is judged.” Men were to 
be persuaded that a distinction is made between 
sin and righteousness, that in no case can sin 
pass for righteousness and righteousness for sin. 
The world that has worldly ends in view and 
works towards them by appropriate means, dis- 
regarding moral distinctions, will be convicted 
of enormous error. The Spirit of truth will 
work in men’s minds the conviction that all and 
every sin is mistake and productive of nothing 
good, and can in no instance accomplish. what 
righteousness would have accomplished. Men 
will find, when truth shines in their spirit, that 
they have not to await a great day of judgment 
in the end, when the good results of sin shall be 
reversed and reward allotted to those who have 
done righteously, but that judgment is a con- 
stant and universal element in God’s government 
and to be found everywhere throughout it, dis- 
tinguishing between sin and righteousness in 
every present instance, and never for one mo- 
ment allowing to sin the value or the results 
which only righteousness has. In the minds of 
men who have been using the world’s unright- 
eous methods and living for the world’s selfish 
ends, the conviction is to be wrought that no 
good can come of all that—that sin is sin and 
not valid for any good purpose. Men are to 
recognise that a distinction is made between 
human actions, and that condemnation is pro- 
nounced on all that are sinful. 
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And this conviction is to be wrought in the 
light of the fact that in Christ’s victory the prince _ 
of this world is judged. The powers by which 
the world is actually led are seen to be pro- 
ductive of evil, and not the powers by which 
men can permanently be led or should at any 
time have been led. The prince of this world 
was judged by Christ’s refusal throughout His 
life to be in anything guided by him. The mo- 
tives by which the world is led were not Christ's 
motives. p 

But it is in the death of Christ the prince of 
this world was especially judged. The death 
was brought about by the world’s opposition to 
unworldliness. Had the world been seeking 
spiritual beauty and prosperity, Christ would not 
have been crucified. He was crucified because 
the world was seeking material gain and worldly 
glory, and was thereby blinded to the highest 
form of goodness. And unquestionably the very 
fact that worldliness led to this treatment of 
Christ is its most decided condemnation. We 
cannot think highly of principles and dispositions 
which so blind men to the highest form of hu- 
man goodness and lead them to actions so un- 
reasonable and wicked. As an individual will 
often commit one action which illustrates his 
whole character, and flashes sudden light into 
the hidden parts of it, and discloses its capabili- 
ties and possible results, so the world has in this 
one act shown what worldliness essentially is 
and at all times is capable of. No stronger 
condemnation of the influences which move 
worldly men can be found than the crucifixion of 
Christ. 

But, besides, the death of Christ exhibits in 
so touching a form the largeness and power of 
spiritual beauty, and brings so vividly home to 
the heart the charm of holiness and love, that 
here more than anywhere else do men learn to 
esteem beauty of character and holiness and love — 
more than all the world can yield them. We feel 
that to be wholly out of sympathy with the quali- 
ties and ideas manifested in the Cross would be 
a pitiable condition, We adopt as our ideal the 
kind of glory there revealed, and» in our hearts 
condemn the opposed style of conduct that the 
world leads to. As we open our understanding 
and conscience to the meaning of Christ’s love 
and sacrifice and devotedness to God’s will, the 
prince of this world is judged and condemned 
within us. We feel that to yield to the powers 
that move and guide the world is impossible for 
us, and that we must give ourselves to this Prince 
of holiness and spiritual glory. 

In point of fact the world is judged. To ad- 
here to worldly motives and ways and ambitions 
is to cling to a sinking ship, to throw ourselves 
away on a justly doomed cause. The world may 
trick itself out in what delusive splendours it 
may; it is judged all the same, and men who are 
deluded by it and still in one way or other ac- 
knowledge the prince of this world destroy 
themselves and lose the future. 

Such was the promise of Christ to His dis- 
ciples. Is it fulfilled in us? We may have wit- 
nessed in others the entrance and operation of 
convictions which to all appearance correspond 
with those here described. We may even have 
been instrumental in producing these convictions. 
But a lens of ice will act as a burning-glass, and 
itself unmelted will fire the tinder to which it— 
transmits the rays. And perhaps we may be 









able to say with much greater confidence that 

we have done good than that we are good. Con- 
-vinced of sin we may be, and convinced of right- 
eousness we may be—so far at least as to feel 
_ most keenly that the distinction between sin and 
righteousness is real, wide, and of eternal conse- 
quence—but is the prince of this world judged? 
has the power that claims us as the servants of 
sin and mocks our strivings after righteousness 
been, so far as we can judge from our own ex- 
perience, defeated? For this is the final test of 
religion, of our faith in Christ, of the truth of 
His words and the efficacy of His work. Does 
He accomplish in me what He promised? 

Now, when we begin to doubt the efficacy of 
the Christian method on account of its apparent 
failure in our own case, when we see quite 
clearly how it ought to work, and as clearly 
that it has not worked, when this and that turns 
up in our life and proves beyond controversy 
that we are ruled by much the same motives and 
a desires as the world at large, two subjects of 
- reflection present themselves. First, have we 
remembered the word of Christ, ‘“‘ The servant is 
--—s mot greater than his Lord”? Are we so anxious 
e to be His servants that we would willingly sacri- 
fice whatever stood in the way of our serving 

Him? Are we content to be as He was in the 
world? 

There are always many in the Christian 
Church who are, first, men of the world, and, 
secondly, varnished with Christianity; who do 
not seek first the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness; who do not yet understand that the 
whole of life must be consecrated to Christ and 

- spring from His will, and who therefore without 
- compunction do make themselves greater in 
every worldly respect than their professed Lord. 

There are also many in the Christian Church at 
_all times who decline to make more of this world 

than Christ Himself did, and whose constant 

study it is to put all they have at His disposal. 

Now, we cannot too seriously inquire to which 

of these classes we belong. Are we making a 

bona-fide thing of our attachment to Christ? Do 

we feel it in every part of our life? Do we strive, 
not to minimise our service and His claims, but 
to be wholly His? Have His words, “ The serv- 
ant is not greater than his Lord,” any meaning 
to us at all? Is His service truly the main thing 
we seek in life? I say we should seriously in- 

“ quire if this is so; for not hereafter, but now, are 
we finally determining our relation to all things 
by our relation to Christ. 

But, secondly, we must beware of dishearten- 
ing ourselves by hastily concluding that in our 
case Christ’s grace has failed. If we may accept 
the Book of Revelation as a true picture, not 
merely of the conflict of the Church, but also 
of the conflict of the individual, then only in 
the end can we look for quiet and achieved vic- 
tory—only in the closing chapters does conflict 
cease and victory seem no more doubtful. If it 
is to be so with us, the fact of our losing some 
of the battles must not discourage us from con- 
tinuing the campaign. Nothing is more painful 
and humbling than to find ourselves falling into 
unmistakable sin after much concernment with 
Christ and His grace; but the very resentment 
we feel and the deep and bitter humiliation must 
be used as incentive to further effort, and must 
not be allowed to sound permanent defeat and 
surrender to sin. 
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In the intercourse of Jesus with His disciples 
He at all times showed one of the most de- 
lightful qualities of a friend—a quick and perfect 
apprehension of what was passing in their mind. 
They did not require to bring their mental con- 
dition before Him by laboured explanations. 
He knew what was in man, and He especially 
knew what was in them. He could forecast the 
precise impression which His announcements 
would make upon them, the doubts and the ex- 
pectations they would give rise to. Sometimes 
they were surprised at this insight, always they 
profited by it. In fact, on more occasions than 
one this insight convinced them that Jesus had 
this clear knowledge of men given to Him that 
He might effectually deal with all men. It 
seemed to them, as of course it is, one of the 
essential equipments of One who is to be a real 
centre for the whole race and to bring help to 
each and all men. How could a person who was 
deficient in this universal sympathy and practical 
understanding of the very thoughts of each of us 
offer himself as our helper? There is therefore 
evidence in the life of Jesus that He was never 
nonplussed, never at a loss to understand the 
kind of man He had to do with. There is evi- 
dence of this, and it would seem that we all re- 
ceive this evidence; for are we not conscious 
that our spiritual condition is understood, our 
thoughts traced, our difficulties sympathised 
with? We may feel very unlike many prominent 
Christians; we may have no sympathy with a 
great deal that passes for Christian sentiment; 
but Christ’s sympathy is universal, and nothing 
human comes wrong to Him. Begin with Him 
as you are, without professing to be, though 
hoping to be, different from what you are, and 
by the growth of your own spirit in the sun- 
shine of His presence and under the guidance 
of His intelligent sympathy your doubts will 
pass away, your ungodliness be renounced. He 
is offered for your help as the essential condi- 
tion of your progress and your growth. 

Seeing the perplexity which certain of His 
expressions had created in the minds of His dis- 
ciples, He proceeds to remove it. They had 
great need of hopefulness and courage, and He 
sought to inspire them with these qualities. 
They were on the edge of a most bitter experi- 
ence, and it was of untold consequence that they 
should be upheld in it. He does not hide from 
them the coming distress, but he reminds them 
that very commonly pain and anxiety accom- 
pany the birth-throes of a new life; and if they 
found themselves shortly in depression and grief 
which seemed inconsolable, they were to believe 
that this was the path to a new and higher phase 
of existence and to a joy that would be lasting. 
Your grief, He says, will shortly end: your joy 
never. Your grief will soon be takén away: 
your joy no one shall take away. When Christ 
rose again, the disciples remembered and under- 
stood these words; and a few chapters further 
on we find John returning upon the word and 
saying, ‘““ When they saw the Lord, they were 
glad,”—they had this joy. It was a joy to them, 
because love for Christ and hope in Him were 
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their dominant feelings. They had the joy of 
_having their Friend again, of seeing Him vic- 
torious and proved to be all and more than they 
had believed. They had the first glowing visions 
of a new world for which the preparation was the 
life and resurrection of the Son of God. What 
were they not prepared to hope for as the re- 
sult of the immeasurably great things they had 
themselves seen and known? It was a mere 
question now of Christ’s will: of His power they 
were assured. 

The resurrection of Christ was, however, 
meant to bring lasting joy, not to these men only, 
but to all. These greatest of all events, the de- 
scent to earth of the Son of God with all Divine 
power and love, and His resurrection as the con- 
queror of all that bars the path of men from a 
life of light and joy, became solid facts in this 
world’s history, that all men might calculate their 
future by such a past, and might each for him- 
self conclude that a future of which such events 
are the preparation must be great and happy in- 
deed. Death, if not in all respects the most deso- 
lating, is the most certain of all human ills. An- 
guish and mourning it has brought and will 
bring to many human hearts. Do what we will 
we cannot save our. friends from it; by us it is 
unconquerable. Yet it is in this most calami- 
tous of human ills God has shown His nearness 
and His love. It is to the death of Christ men 
look to see the full brightness of God’s fatherly 
love. It is this darkest point of human experi- 
ence that God has chosen to irradiate with His 
absorbing glory. Death is at once our gravest 
fear and the spring of our hope; it cuts short 
hurnan intercourse, but in the cross of Christ it 
gives us a never-failing, divinely loving Friend. 
The death of Christ is the great compensation of 
all the ill that death has brought into human life; 
and when we see death made the medium of 
God’s clearest manifestation, we are almost 
grateful to it for affording material for an ex- 
hibition of God’s love which transforms all our 
own life and all our own hopes. 

Lasting joy is the condition in which God de- 
sires us to be, and He has given us cause of joy. 
In Christ’s victory we see all that is needed to 
give us hopefulness about the future. Each man 
finds for himself assurance of God’s interest in 
us and in our actual condition: assurance that 
whatever is* needful to secure for us a happy 
eternity has been done; assurance that in a new 
heavens and a new earth we shall find lasting 
satisfaction. This true, permanent, all-embracing 
joy is open to all, and is actually enjoyed by 
those who have something of Christ’s Spirit, 
whose chief desire is to see holine-s prevail and 
to keep themselves and others in harmony with 
God. To such the accomplishment of God’s will 
seems a certainty, and they have learned that 
the accomplishment of that will means good to 
them and to all who love God. The holiness 
and harmony with God that win this joy are 
parts of it. To be the friend of Christ, imbued 
with His views of life and of God, this from first 
to last is a thing of joy. 

That which the disciples at length believed and 
felt to be the culmination of their faith was that 
Jesus had come forth from God. He Himself 
more fully expresses what He desired them to 
believe about Him in the words: “I came forth 
from the Father, and am came into the world: 
again I leave the world, and go to the Father.” 
No doubt there is a sense in which any man may 
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use this language of himself. We can all truth- 
fully say we came forth from God and came into 
the world; and we pass out from the world and 
return to God. But that the disciples did not 
understand the words in this sense is obvious 
from the difficulty they found in reaching this 
belief. Had Jesus merely meant that it was true 
of Him, as of all others, that God is the great ex- 
istence out of whom we spring and to whom we 
return, the disciples could have found no diffi- 
culty and the Jews must all have believed in 
Him. In some special and exceptional sense, 
then, He came forth from God. What, then, 
was this sense? > : 

When Nicodemus came to Jesus, he addressed 
Him as a teacher “ come from God,” because, he 
added, “no man can do these miracles which 
Thou doest except God be with Him.” In 
Nicodemus’ lips, therefore, the words “a teacher 
come from God” meant a teacher with a Divine 
mission and credentials. In this sense all the 
prophets were teachers “come from God.” And 
accordingly many careful readers of the Gos- 
pels believe that nothing more than this is meant 
by any of those expressions our Lord uses of 
Himself, as “ sent from God,” “ come forth from 
God,” and so on. The only distinction, it is sup- 
posed, between Christ and the other prophets is 
that He is more highly endowed, is commis- 
sioned and equipped as God’s representative in 
a more perfect degree than Moses or Samuel or 
Elijah. He had their power to work miracles, 
their authority in teaching; but having a more 
important mission to accomplish, He had this 
power and authority more fully. Now, it is quite- 
certain that some of the expressions which a 
careless reader might think conclusive in proof 
of Christ’s divinity were not intended to express 
anything more than that He was God’s commis- 
sioner. Indeed, it is remarkable how He Him- 
self seems to wish men to believe this above all 
else—that He was sent by God. In reading the 
Gospel of John one is tempted to say that Jesus 
almost intentionally avoids affirming His divinity 
explicitly and directly when there seemed oppor- 
tunity to do so. Certainly His main purpose was 
to reveal the Father, to bring men to understand 
that His teaching about God was true, and that 
He was sent by God. 

There are, however, certain expressions which 
unquestionably affirm Christ’s pre-existence, and 
convince us that before He appeared in this 
world He lived with God. And among these ex- 
pressions the words He uses in this passage hold 
a place: “I came forth from the Father, and am 
come into the world: again, I leave the world, 
and go to the Father.” These words, the dis 
ciples felt, lifted a veil from their eyes; they tole 
Him at once that they found an explicitness in 
this utterance which had, been a-wanting in 
others. And, indeed, nothing could be more ex- 
plicit: the two parts of the sentence balance 
and interpret one another. “I leave the 
world, and go to the Father,” interprets “I came 
forth from the Father, and am come into the 
world.” To say “I teave the world” is not the 
same as to say “I go to the Father”: this 
second clause describes a state of existence 
which is entered upon when existence in this 
world is done. And to say “I came forth from 
the Father” is not the same as to say “I came 
into the world”; it describes a state of exist- 
ence antecedent to that which began by coming 
into the world. 
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Thus the Apostles understood the words, and 
felt therefore that they had -gained a new plat- 
form of faith. This they felt to be plain-speak- 
ing, meant to be understood. It so precisely met 
their craving and gave them the knowledge they 
sought, that they felt more than ever Christ’s in- 
sight into their state of mind and His power to 
satisfy their minds. At length they are able to 
say with assurance that He has come forth from 
God. They are persuaded that behind what they 
see there is a higher nature, and that in Christ’s 
presence they are in the presence of One whose 
origin is not of this world. It was this pre- 
existence of Christ with God which gave the dis- 
ciples assurance regarding all He taught them. 
He spoke of what he had seen with the Father. 

This belief, however, assured though it was, 
did not save them from a cowardly desertion of 
Him whom they believed to be God’s representa- 
tive on earth. They would, when confronted 
with the world’s authorities and powers, abandon 
their Master to His fate, and “‘would leave Him 
alone.” He had always, indeed, been alone. All 
men who wish to carry out some novel design or 
accomplish some extensive reform must be pre- 
pared to stand alone, to listen unmoved to criti- 
cism, to estimate at their real and very low 
value the prejudiced calumnies of those whose 
interests are opposed to their design.. They 
must be prepared to live without reward and 

' without sympathy, strong in the consciousness 
of their own rectitude and that God will prosper 
‘the right. Jesus enjoyed the affection of a con- 
siderable circle of friends; He was not without 
the comfort and strength which come of being 
believed in; but in regard to His purpose in life 
He was always alone. And yet, unless He won 
men over to His views, unless He made some as 
ardent as Himself regarding them, His work was 
lost. This was the special hardship of Christ’s 
solitariness. Those whom He had gathered were 
to desert Him in the critical hour; but the sore 
part of this desertion was that they were to go 

“each to his own’”’—oblivious, that is to say, of 
the great cause in which they had embarked with 
Christ. 

At all times this is the problem Christ has to 
solve: how to prevail upon men to look at life 
from His point of view, to.forget their own 
things and combine with’ Him, to be as. en- 
amoured of His cause as He Himself is. He 
looks now upon us with our honest professions 
of faith and growing regard, and He says: Yes, 
you believe; but you scatter each to his own at 
‘the slightest breath of danger or temptation. 
This scattering, each to his own, is that which 
thwarts Christ’s purpose and imperils His work. 
The world with its enterprises and its gains, its 
glitter and its glory, its sufficiency for the pres- 
ent life, comes in and tempts us; and apart from 
the common good, we have each our private 
schemes of advantage. And yet there is nothing 
more certain than that our ultimate advantage is 
measured by the measure in which we throw in 
our lot with Christ—by the measure in which we 
practically recognise that there is an object for 
which all men in common can work, and that to 
scatter ~ each to his own” is to resign the one 
best hope of life, the one satisfying and remu- 
nerative labour. 

In revealing what sustained Himself Christ re- 
veals the true stay of every soul of man. His 
trial was indeed severe. Brought without a sin- 
gle friend to the bar of unsympathetic and un- 
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scrupulous judges: the Friend of man, loving as 
no other has ever loved, and craving love and 
sympathy as no other has craved it, yet standing 
without one pitying eye, without one voice 
raised in His favour. Alone in a world He came 
to convince and to win; at the end of His life, 
spent in winning men, left without one to say He 
had not lived in vain; abandoned to enemies, to 
ignorant, cruel, profane men, He was dragged 
through the streets where He had spoken words 
of life and healed the sick, but no rescue was at- 
tempted. So outcast from all human considera- 
tion was He, that a Barabbas found friendly 
voices where He found none. Hearing the 
suborned witnesses swear His life away, He 
heard at the same time His boldest disciple deny 
that he knew any person of the name of Jesus. 
But through this abandonment He knew the 
Father’s presence was with Him. “I am not 
alone, because the Father is with Me.” 

Times which in their own degree try us with 
the same sense of solitariness come upon us all. 
All pain is solitary; you must bear it alone: kind 
friends may be round you, but they cannot bear 
one pang for you. You feel how separate and 
individual an existence you have when your body 
is racked with pain and healthy people are by 
your side; and you, feel it also when you visit 
some pained or sorrowing persons and sit si- 
lently in their presence, feeling that the suffering 
is theirs and that they must bear it. We should 
not brood much over any apparent want of rec- 
ognition we may meet with; all such brooding is 
unwholesome and weak. Many of our minor 
sufferings we do best to keep to ourselves and 
say nothing about them. Let us strive to show 
sympathy, and we shall feel less the pain of not 
having it. To a large extent every one must be 
alone in life—forming his own views of things, 
working out his own idea of life, conquering his 
own sins, and schooling his own heart. And 
every one is more or less misunderstood even by 
his most intimate friends. He finds himself con- 
gratulated on occurrences which are no joy to 
him, applauded for successes he is ashamed of; 
the very kindnesses of his friends reveal to him 
how little they understand his nature. But all 
this. will not deeply affect a healthy-minded 
man, who recognises that he is in the world to 
do good, nd who is not always craving ap- 
plause and recognition. 

But there are occasional times in which the 
want of sympathy is crushingly felt. Some of 
the most painful and enduring sorrows of the 
human heart are of a kind which forbid that they 
be breathed to the nearest friend. Even if others 
know that they have fallen upon us they cannot 
allude to them; and very often they are not even 
known. And there are times even more trying, 
when we have not only to bear a sorrow or an 
anxiety all our own, but when we have to adopt 
a line of conduct which exposes us to misunder- 
standing, and: to act continuously in a manner 
which shuts us off from the sympathy of our 
friends. Our friends remonstrate and advise, and 
we feel that their advice is erroneous: we are 
compelled to go our own way and bear the 
charge of obstinacy and even of cruelty; for 
sometimes, like Abraham offering Isaac, we can- 
not satisfy conscience without seeming to injure 
or actually injuring those we love. 

It is in times like these that our faith is tested. 
We gain a firmer hold of God than ever before 
when we in actual life prefer His countenance 
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and fellowship to the approbation and good-will 
of our friends. When in order to keep con- 
science clean we dare to risk the good-will of 
those we depend upon for affection and for sup- 
port, our faith becomes a reality and rapidly ma- 
tures. For atime we may seem to have rendered 
ourselves useless, and to have thrown ourselves 
out of all profitable relations to our fellow-men: 
we may be shunned, and our opinions and con- 
duct may be condemned, and the object we had 
in view may seem to be further off than ever; 
but such was the experience of Christ also, till 
even He was forced to cry out, not only Why 
have ye, My friends, forsaken Me? but “ My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” But as in 
His case, so in ours—this is only the natural and 
necessary path to the perfect justification of our- 
selves and of the principles our conduct has rep- 
resented. If in obedience to conscience we are 
exposed to isolation and the various losses con- 
sequent upon it, we are not alone—God is with 
us. It is in the line of our conduct He is wotn- 
ing and will carry out His purposes. And well 
might such an one be envied by those who have 
feared such isolation and shrunk from the mani- 
fold wretchedness that comes of resisting the 
world’s ways and independently following an un- 
worldly and Christian path.. 

For really in our own life, as in the life of 
Christ, all is summed up in the conflict between 
Christ and the world; and therefore the last 
words of this His last conversation are: “‘In the 
world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good 
courage. I have overcome the world.” When 
Christ speaks of “the world” as comprising all 
that was opposed to Him, it is not difficult to 
understand His meaning. By “the world” we 


sometimes mean the earth; sometimes all 
external things, sun, moon, and stars as 
well as this earth; sometimes we. mean 


the world of men, as when we say “All 
the world knows” such and such a thing, 
or as when Christ said “ God so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son.” But 
much more commonly Christ uses it to denote all 
in the present state of things which opposes God 
and leads man away from God. We speak of 
worldliness as fatal to the spirit, because worldli- 
ness means preference for what is external and 
present to what is inward and both present and 
future. Worldliness means attachment to things 
as they are—to the ways of society, to the excite- 
ments, the pleasures, the profits, of the present. 
It means surrender to what appeals to the senses 
—to comfort, to vanity, to ambition, to love of 
display. Worldliness is the spirit which uses the 
present world without reference to the lasting 
and spiritual purposes for the sake of which men 
are in this world. It ignores what is eternal 
and what is spiritual; it is satisfied with present 
comfort, with what brings present pleasure, with 
what ministers to the beauty of this present life, 
to the material prosperity of men. And no soul 
whatsoever or wheresoever situated can escape 
the responsibility of making his choice between 
the world and God. To each of us the question 
which determines all else is, Am I to live for 
ends which find their accomplishment in this 
present life, or for ends which are eternal? Am 
I to live so as to secure the utmost of comfort, 
of ease, of money, of reputation, of domestic 
enjoyment, of the good things of this present 
world? or am I'to live so as to do the most I can 
for the forwarding of God’s purposes with men, 
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for the forwarding of spiritual and eternal good? 
There is no man who is not living for one or 
other of these ends. Two men enter the same 
office and transact the same business; but the 
one is worldly, the other Christian: two men 
do the-same-work, use the same material, draw 
the same salary; but one cherishes a spiritual 
end, the other a worldly,—the one works, always 
striving to serve God and his fellows, the other 
has nothing in view but himself and his own in- | 
terests. Two women live in the same street, 
have children at the same school, dress very 
much alike; but you cannot know them long 
without perceiving that the one is worldly, with 
her heart set on position and earthly advance- 
ment for her children, while the other is un- 
worldly and prays that her children may learn 
to conquer the world and to live a stainless and 
self-sacrificing life, though it be a poor one. This 
is the determining probation of life; this it is 
which determines what we are and shall be. We 
are, every one of us, living either with the world 
as our end or for God. The difficulty of choos- 
ing rightly and abiding by our choice is ex- 
treme; no man has ever found it easy; for every 
man it is a sufficient test of his reality, of his 
dependence on principle, of his moral clear- 
sightedness, of his strength of character. 

Therefore Christ, as the result of all His work, 
announces that He has ‘“‘ overcome the world.” 
And on the ground of this conquest of His He 
bids His followers rejoice and take heart, as if 
somehow His conquest of the world guaranteed 
theirs, and as if their conflict would be easier on 
account of His. And so indeed it is. Not only 
has every one now who proposes to live for high 
and unworldly ends the satisfaction of knowing 
that such a life is possible, and not only: has he 
the vast encouragement of knowing that One 
has passed this way before and attained His end; 
but, moreover, it is Christ’s victory which has 
really overcome the world in a final and public 
way. The world’s principles of action, its pleas- 
ure-seeking, its selfishness, its childish regard for 
glitter and for what is present to sense, in a word, 
its worldliness when set over against the life of 
Christ, is for ever discredited. The experience of 
Christ in this world reflects such discredit upon 
merely worldly ways, and so clearly exhibits 
its blindness, its hatred of goodness, its imbecility 
when it strives to counterwork God’s purposes, 
that no man who morally has his eyes open can 
fail to look with suspicion and abhorrence on 
the world. And the dignity, the love, the ap- 
prehension of what is real and abiding in human 
affairs, and the ready application of His life to 
a real and abiding purpose—all this, which is so 
visible in the life of Christ, gives certainty and 
attractiveness to the principles opposed to world- 
liness. We have in Christ’s life at once an au- 
thoritative and an experimental teaching on the 
greatest of all human subjects—how life should 
be spent. 

Christ has overcome the world, then, by re- 
sisting its influence upon Himself, by showing 
Himself actually superior to its most powerful 
influences; and His overcoming of the world is 
not merely a private victory availing for Him- 
self alone, but it is a public good, because in His 
life the perfect beauty of a life devoted to eternal 
and spiritual ends is conspicuously shown. The 
man who can look upon the conflict between the 
world and Christ as John has shown it, and 
say, ‘I would rather be one of the Pharisees 
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than Christ,” is hopelessly blind to the real 


value of human life. But what says our life 
regarding the actual choice we have made? 
CHAPTER XVI. 
CHRIST'S INTERCESSORY PRAYER. 
JOuN xvii. 
Tuts prayer of Christ is te uae respects the 


most precious relic of the past. We have here 
the words which Christ addressed to God in the 


critical hour of His life—the words in which 


He uttered the deepest feeling and thought of 
His Spirit, clarified and concentrated by the pros- 
pect of death. What a revelation it would be 
to us had we Christ’s prayers from His boyhood 
onwards! what a liturgy and promptuary of de- 
votion if we knew what He had desired from 
His early years—what He had feared, what He 
had prayed against, what He had never ceased to 
hope for; the things that one by one dropped 
out of His prayers, the things that gradually 
grew into them; the persons He commended to 
the Father and the manner of this commenda- 
tion; His prayers for His mother, for John, for 
Peter, for Lazarus, for Judas! But here we have 
a prayer which, if it does not so abundantly 
satisfy pardonable curiosity, does at least bring 
us into as sacred a presence. For even among 
the prayers of Christ this stands by itself as that 
in which He gathered up the retrospect of His 
past and surveyed the future of His Church; in 
which, as if already dying, He solemnly pre- 
sented to the Father Himself, His work, and His 
people. Recognising the grandeur of the occa- 
sion, we may be disposed to agree with Melanch- 
thon, who, when giving his last lecture shortly 
before His death, said: ‘‘ There is no voice which 
has ever been heard, either in heaven or in earth, 
more exalted, more holy, more fruitful, more 
sublime, than this prayer offered up by the Son 
of God Himself.” 

The prayer was the natural conclusion to the 
conversation which Jesus and the disciples had 
been carrying on. And as the Eleven saw Him 
lifting His eyes to heaven, as if the Father He 
addressed were visible, they no doubt felt a se- 
curity which had not been imparted by all His 
promises. And when in after-life they spoke of 
Christ’s intercession, this instance of it must al- 
ways have risen in memory and have formed all 
their ideas of that part of the Redeemer’s work. 
It has always been believed that those who have 
loved and cared for us while on earth continue 
to do so when through death they have passed 
nearer to the source of all love and goodness; 
this lively interest in us is supposed to continue 
because it formed so material an element in their 
life here below; and it was impossible that those 
who heard our Lord thus awfully commending 
them to the Father should ever forget this ear- 
nest consideration of their state or should ever 
come to fancy that they were forgotten. 

Beginning with prayer for Himself, our Lord 
passes at the sixth verse into prayer for His 
disciples, and at the twentieth verse the prayer 
expands still more widely and embraces the 
world, all those who should believe on Him. 

First, Jesus prays for Himself; and His prayer 
is, “ Father, glorify Thy Son; glorify Thou Me 
with Thine own self with the glory which I had 
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with Thee before the world was.” The work for 
which He came into the world was done: “I 
have finished the work which Thou gavest Me to | 
do.” There remains no more reason why He 
should stay longer on earth; “the hour is 
come,” the hour for closing His earthly career 
and opening to Him a new period and sphere. 
He does not wish and does not need a prolonga- 
tion of life. He has found time enough in less 
than a half of three-score years and ten to do 
all He can do on earth. It is character, not 
time, we need to do our work. To make a deep 
and abiding impression it is not longer life we 
need, but intensity. Jesus did not find Himself 
cramped, limited, or too soon hurried out of 
life. He viewed death as the suitable timely 
step, and took it with self-command and in order 
to pass to something better than earthly life. 

How immeasurably beneath this level is the 
vaunted equanimity of the thinker who says, 
“ Death can be no evil because it is universal’! 
How immeasurably beneath it is the habit of 
most of us! Which of us can stand in that 
clear air on that high point which separates 
life from what is beyond and can say, “I have 
finished the work which Thou gavest Me to do’”’? 
A broken column is the fit monument of our life, 
unfinished, frustrated, useless. Wasted energy, 
ill-repaired blunders, unfulfilled purposes, fruit- 
less years, much that is positively evil, much 
that was done mechanically and carelessly and 
for the day; plans ill conceived and worse exe- 
cuted; imperfect ideals of life imperfectly real- 
ised; pursuits dictated by uneducated tastes, un- 
chastened whims, accidental circumstances,— 
such is the retrospect which most of us have as 
we look back over life. Few men even recognise 
the reality of life as part of an eternal order, and, 
of the few who do so, still fewer seriously and 
persistently aim at fitting in their life as a solid 
part of that order. 

Before we know whether we have finished the 
work given us to do we must know what that 
work is. At the outset of his account of Christ’s 
work John gives us his conception of it. “ The 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us; and 
we beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only- 
begotten of the Father.” This work was now 
accomplished, and Jesus can say, “I have glori- 
fied Thee on the earth”; “I have manifested Thy 
name unto the men which Thou gavest Me out 
of the world.” We may all add our humble 
responsive “ Amen” to this account of His fin- 
ished work. John has*carried us through the 
scenes in which Jesus manifested the glory of the 
Father and showed the full meaning of that 
name, displaying the Father’s love in His self- 
sacrificing interest in men, the Father’s holiness. 
and supremacy in His devoted filial obedience. 
Never again can men separate the idea of the 
true God from the life of Jesus Christ; it is in 
that life we come to know God, and through 
that life His glory shines. This many a man 
has felt is the true Divine glory; this God yearn- 
ing over His lost and wretched children, coming 
down and sharing in their wretchedness to win 
them to Himself and blessedness—this is the 
God for us. This alone is glory such as we bow 
before and own to be infinitely worthy of trust 
and adoration, almightiness applying itself to the 
necessities and fears of the weak, perfect purity 
winning to itself the impure and the outcast, love 
showing itself to be Divine by its patience, its 
humility, its absolute sacrifice. It is Christ who 
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has found entrance for these conceptions of God 
once for all into the human mind; it is to Christ 
we owe it that we know a God we can entirely 
love and increasingly worship. With the most 
assured truth He could say, “I have finished the 
work wiiich Thou gavest Me to do; I have glori- 
fied Thee on the earth; I have manifested Thy 
name unto the men which Thou gavest Me out 
of the world.” 

But Christ recognises a work which ran par- 
allel with this, a work which continually resulted 
from His manifestation of the Father. By His 
manifesting the Father He gave eternal life to 
those who accepted and believed His revelation. 
The power to reveal the Father which Christ 
had received He had not on His own account, 
but that He might give eternal life to men. 
For “this is life eternal, that they might know 
Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
Thou hast sent.” Eternal life is not merely life 
indefinitely prolonged. It is rather life under 
new conditions and fed from different sources. 
It can be entered upon now, but a full under- 
standing of it is now impossible. The grub 
might as well try to understand the life of the 
butterfly, or the chick in the shell the life of the 
bird. To know what Christ revealed, this is the 
birth to life eternal. To know that love and holi- 
ness are the governing powers in conformity 
with which all things are carried onward to their 
end; to know what God is, that He is a Father 
who cannot leave us His children of earth be- 
hind and pass on to His own great works and 
purposes in the universe, but stoops to our little- 
ness and delays that He may carry every one of 
us with Him,—this is life eternal. This it is that 
subdues the human heart and cleanses it from 
pride, self-seeking, and lust, and that inclines it 
to bow before the holy and loving God, and to 
choose Him and life in Him. This it is that 
turns it from the brief joys and imperfect mean- 
ings of time and gives it a home in eternity— 
that severs it in disposition and in destiny from 
the changing, passing world and gives it an 
eternal inheritance as God’s child. To as many 
as believed Christ, to them He gave power to 
become the sons of God. To believe Him and 
to accept the God He reveals is to become a son 
of God and is to enter into life eternal. To be 
conquered by the Divine love shown us; to feel 
that not in worldly ambition or any self-seeking 
but only in devotion to interests that are spiritual 
and general, is the true life for us; to yield our- 
‘selves to the Spirit of Christ and seek to be ani- 
mated and possessed by that Spirit,—this is to 
throw in our lot with God, to be satisfied in 
Him, to have eternal life. 

The earthly work of Christ, then, being fin- 
ished, He asks the Father to glorify Him with 
His own self, with the glory He had with Him 
before the world was. It seems to me vain to 
deny that this petition implies on Christ’s part 
a consciousness of a life which He had before 
He appeared on earth. His mind turns from the 
present hour, from His earthly life, to eternity, 
to those regions beyond time into which no cre- 
ated intelligence can follow Him, and in which 
God alone exists, and in that Divine solitude He 
claims a place for Himself. If He merely meant 
that from eternity God had conceived of Him, 
the ideal man, and if the existence and glory 
He speaks of were merely existence in God's 
mind, but not actual, His words do not convey 
His meaning. The glory which He prayed for 
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now was a conscious, living glory; He did not 
wish to become extinct or to be absorbed in the 
Divine being; He meant to continue and did con- 
tinue in actual, personal, living existence. This 
was the glory He prayed for, and this therefore 
must alsohave been the glory He had before 
the world was. It was a glory of which it was 
proper to say, “J had it,” and not merely God 
conceived it: it was enjoyed by Christ before the 
aoe were, and was not only in the mind of 
od. ; 

What that glory was, who can tell? We know 
it was a glory not of position only, but of char- 
acter—a glory which disposed and prepared Him 
to sympathise with suffering and to give Him- 
self to the actual needs of men. From that glory 
He came to share with men in their humiliation, 
to expose Himself to their scorn and abuse, to 
win them to eternal life and to some true par- 
ticipation in His glory. 

But Christ’s removal from the earthly and visi- 
ble life involved a great change in the condition 
of the disciples. Hitherto He had been present 
with them day by day, always exhibiting to them 
spiritual glory, and attracting them to it in His 
own person. So long as they saw God’s glory in 
so attractive and friendly a form it was not diffi- 
cult for them to resist the world’s temptations. 
“While I was with them in the world, I kept 
them in Thy name ”—that is, by revealing the 
Father to them; but “now I am no more in the 
world, but these are in the world, and I come 
to Thee. Holy Father, keep through Thine 
own name those whom Thou hast given Me. 
Sanctify them through Thy truth: Thy word 
is truth.” Christ had been the Word Incar- 
nate, the utterance of God to men; in Him 
men recognised what God is and what God wills. 
And this sanctified them; this marvellous reve- 
lation of God and ‘His love for men drew men 
to Him; they felt how Divine and overcoming a 
love this was; they adored the name Father 
which Christ the Son made known to them; they 
felt themselves akin to God and claimed by Him, 
and spurned the world; they recognised in them- 
selves that which could understand and be ap- 
pealed to by such a love as God’s. Their glory 
was to be God’s children. 

But now the visible image, the Incarnate 
Word, is withdrawn, and Christ commits to the 
Father those whom He leaves on earth. “ Holy 
Father,’ Thou whose holiness moves Thee to 
keep men separate to Thyself from every evil 
contagion, ‘keep through Thine own name 
those whom Thou hast given Me.” It is still by 
the recognition of God in Christ that we are to 
be kept from evil, by contemplating and pene- 
trating this great manifestation of God to us, 
by listening humbly and patiently to this In- 
carnate Word, Knowledge of the God whose 
the world and all existence is, knowledge of Him 
in whom we live and whose holiness is silently 
judging and ruling all things, knowledge that 
He who rules all and who is abdve all gives 
Himself to us»with a love that thinks no sacri- 
fice too great—it is this knowledge of the truth 
that saves us from the world. It is the knowl- 
edge of those abiding realities which Christ re- 
vealed, of those great and loving purposes of 
God to man, and of the certainty of their fulfil- 
ment, which recalls us to holiness and to God. 
There is reality here; all else is empty and de- 
lusive. 

But these realities are obscured and thrust 
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aside by a thousand pretentious frivolities which 
claim our immediate attention and interest. We 


are in the world, and day by day the world in- 


sists that we shall consider it the great reality. 
Christ had conquered it and was leaving it. 
Why, then, did He not take with Him all whom 
He had won to Himself out of the world? He 
‘did not do so because they had a work to ac- 
complish which could only be accomplished in 
the world. As He had consecrated Himself to 
the work of making known the Father, so must 
they consecrate themselves to the same work. 
As Christ in His own person and life had 
‘brought clear before their mind the presence of 
the Father, so must they by their person and 
life manifest in the world the existence and the 
grace of Christ. They must make permanent 
and universal the revelation He had brought, 
that all the world might believe that He was the 
true representative of God. Christ had lighted 
them, and with their light they were to kindle 
all men, till the world was full of light. A share 
in this work is given to each of us. We are per- 
mitted to mediate between God and men, to 
carry to some the knowledge which gives life 
eternal. It is made possible to us to be bene- 
factors in the highest kind, to give to this man 
and that a God. To parents it is made possible 
to fill the opening and hungry mind of their 
child with a sense of God which will awe, re- 
strain, encourage, gladden him all his life 
through. To relieve the wants of to-day, to re- 
fresh any human spirit by kindness, and to for- 
ward the interests of any struggler in life is 
much; but it is little compared with the joy and 
solid utility of disclosing to a human soul that 
which he at last recognises as Divine, and before 
which at last he bows in spontaneous adoration 
and absolute trust. To the man who has long 
questioned whether there is a God, who has 
doubted whether there is any morally perfect Be- 
ing, any Spirit existent greater and purer than 
man, you have but to show Christ, and through 
His unconquerable love and untemptable holi- 
ness reveal to him a God. 

But as it was not by telling men about God 


that Christ convinced men that somewhere there 


existed a holy God who cared for them, but by 
showing God’s holiness and love present to them 
in His own person, so our words may fail to 
accomplish much if our life does not reveal a 
presence men cannot but recognise as Divine. 
It was by being one with the Father Christ re- 
vealed Him; it was the Father’s will His life ex- 
hibited. And the extension of this to the whole 
world of men is the utmost of Christ’s desire. 
All will be accomplished when all men are one, 
even as Christ and the Father are already one. 
This text is often cited by those who seek to 
promote the union of churches. But we find it 
belongs to a very different category and much 
higher region. That all churches should be un- 
der similar government, should adopt the same 
creed, should use the same forms of worship, 
even if possible, is not supremely desirable; but 
real unity of sentiment towards Christ and of 
zeal to promote His will is supremely desirable. 
Christ’s will is all-embracing; the purposes of 
God are wide as the universe, and can be fulfilled 
only by endless varieties of dispositions, func~- 
tions, organisations, labours. We must expect 
that, as time goes on, men, so far from being 
contracted into a narrow and monotonous uni- 
formity, will exhibit increasing diversities of 
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thought and of method, and will be more and 
more differentiated in all outward respects. If 
the infinitely comprehensive purposes of God are 
to be fulfilled, it must be so. But also, if these 
purposes are to be fulfilled, all intelligent agents 
must be at one with God, and must be so pro- 
foundly in sympathy with God’s mind as revealed 
in Christ that, however different one man’s work 
or methods may be from another’s, God’s will 
shall alike be carried out by both. If this will 
can be more freely carried out by separate 
churches, then outward separation is no great 
calamity. Only when outward separation leads 
one church to despise or rival or hate another 
is it a calamity. But whether churches abide 
separate or are incorporated in outward unity, 
the desirable thing is that they be one in Christ, 
that they have the same eagerness in His serv- 
ice, that they be as regiments of one army fight- 
ing a common foe and supporting one another, 
diverse in outward appearance, in method, in 
function, as artillery, infantry, cavalry, engineers, 
or even as the army and navy of the same coun- 
try, but fighting for one flag and one cause, and 
their very diversity more vividly exhibiting their 
real unity. 

But why should unity be the ultimate desire 
of Christ, the highest point to which the Sav- 
iour’s wishes for mankind can reach? Because 
spirit is that which rules; and if we be one with 
God in spirit the future is ours. This mighty 
universe in which we find ourselves, apparently 
governed by forces compared to which the most 
powerful of human engines are weak as the moth 
—forces which keep this earth, and orbs im- 
measurably larger, suspended in space,—this uni- 
verse is controlled by spirit, is designed for 
spiritual ends, for ends of the highest kind and 
which concern conscious and moral beings. 

It is as yet only by glimpses we can see the 
happiness of those who are one with God; it is 
only by inadequate comparisons and with mental 
effort we can attain to even a rudimentary con- 
ception of the future that awaits those who are 
thus eternally blessed. Of them well may Paul 
say, ‘‘ All things are yours; for ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s.” It is for Christ all things 
are governed by God; to be in Him is to be 
above the reach of catastrophe—to be, as Christ 
Himself expresses it, beside Himself on the 
throne, from whjch all things are ruled. Having 
been attracted by His character, by what He is 
and does, and having sought here on earth to 
promote His will, we shall be His agents here- 
after, but in a life in which spiritual glory ir- 
radiates everything, and in which an ecstasy and 
strength which this frail body could not contain 
will be the normal and constant index of the 
life of God in us. To do good, to utter by word 
or deed the love and power that are in us, is the 
permanent joy of man. With what alacrity does 
the surgeon approach the operation he knows 
will be successful! with what pleasure does the 
painter put on canvas the idea which fills his 
mind and which he-knows will appeal to every 
one who sees it! And whoever learns to do 
good by partaking of God’s spirit of communi- 
cative goodness will find everlasting joy in im- 
parting what he has and can. He will do so, 
not with the feeble and hesitating mind and 
hand which here make almost every good action 
partly painful, but with a spontaneity and sense 
of power which will be wholly pleasure; he will 
know that being one with God he can do good, 
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can accomplish and effect some solid and need- 
ful work. Slowly, very slowly, is this arrived 
at; but time is of no consequence in work that is 
eternal, so long only as we are sure we do not 
idly miss present opportunities of learning, so 
long only as we know that our faces are turned 
in the right direction, and that a right spirit 
is in us. 

If there lingers in our minds a feeling that the 
end Christ proposes and utters as His last prayer 
for men does not draw us with irresistible force, 
it might be enough to say to our own heart that 
this is our weakness, that certainly in this prayer 
we do touch the very central significance of hu- 
man life, and that however dimly human words 
may be able to convey thoughts regarding 
eternity we have here in Christ’s words sufficient 
indication of the one abiding end and aim of 
all wisely directed human life. Whatever the 
future of man is to be, whatever joy life is to 
become, in whatever far-reaching and prolonged 
experiences we are to learn the fruitfulness and 
eficacy of God’s love, whatever new sources and 
conditions of happiness we may in future worlds 
be introduced to, whatever higher energies and 
richer affections are to be opened in us, all this 
can only be by our becoming one with God, in 
whose will the future now lies. And it may also 
be said, if we think this the prayer of One who 
was not in the full current of actual human life, 
and had little understanding of men’s ways, that 
this prayer is fulfilled in very many who are 
deeply involved and busily occupied in this 
world. They give their mind to their employ- 
ment, but their heart goes to higher aims and 
more enduring results. To do good is to them 
of greater consequence than to make money. 
To see the number of Christ’s sincere followers 
increasing is to them truer joy than to see their 
own business extending. In the midst of their 
greatest prosperity they recognise that there is 
something far better than worldly prosperity, 
and that is, to be kept from the evil that is in the 
world and to extend the knowledge of God. 
They feel in common with all men that it is not 
always easy to remember that great. spiritual 
kingdom with its mighty but unobtrusive inter- 
ests, but they are kept by the Father’s name, 
and they do on the whole live under the influ- 
ence of God and hoping in His salvation. And 
it would help us all to do so were we to believe 
that Christ’s interest in us is such as this prayer 
reveals, and that the great subject of His inter- 
cession is, that we be kept from the evil that is 
in the world and be helpful in the great and en- 
during work of bringing into truer fellowship 
men’s lives and God’s goodness. Alongside of 
all our profitless labour and unworthiness of aim 
there runs this lofty aim of Christ for us; and 
while we are greedily following after pleasure, 
or thoughtlessly throwing ourselves into mere 
worldliness, our Lord is praying the Father that 
we be lifted into harmony with Him and be used 
as channels of His grace to others. 


. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ARREST. 


JOHN xviii, I-14. 


Jesus, having commended to the Father Him- 
self and His disciples, left the city, crossed the 
Kidron, and entered the Garden of Gethsemane, 
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where He frequently went for quiet and to pass 
the night. The time He had spent in encourag- 

ing His disciples and praying for them Judas 

had spent in making preparations for His ar- 

rest. In order to impress Pilate with the dan- 

gerous nature of this Galilean he asks him for 
the use of the Roman cohort to effect His cap- 
ture. It was possible His arrest might occa- 

sion a tumult and rouse the people to attempt 

a rescue. Perhaps Judas also had an alarming 

remembrance of the miraculous power he had 

seen Jesus put forth, and was afraid to attempt 

His apprehension with only the understrappers 

of the Sanhedrim or the Temple guard; so he 

takes the Roman cohort of five hundred men, 

or whatever number he would reckon would be 

more than a match for a miracle. And though 

the moon was full, he takes the precaution of 

furnishing the expedition with lanterns and 
torches, for he knew that down in that deep 

Kidron gully it was often dark when there was 

plenty of light above; and might not Jesus hide 
Himself in some of the shadows, in some thicket 

or cavern, or in some garden-shed or tower? 

He could not have made more elaborate prepara- 

tions had he been wishing to take a thief or to. 

surprise 4 dangerous chief of banditti in his 

stronghold. 

The futility of such preparations became at 
once apparent. So far from trying to hide Him- 
self or slip out by the back of the garden, Jesus. 
no sooner sees the armed men than He steps 
to the front and asks, “Whom seek ye?” 
Jesus, in order that He might screen His dis- 
ciples, wished at once to be identified by His 
captors themselves as the sole object of their 
search. By declaring that they sought Jesus of 
Nazareth, they virtually exempted the rest from 
apprehension. But when Jesus identified Him- 
self as the person they sought, instead of rush- 
ing forward and holding Him fast, as Judas had 
instructed them, those in front shrank back; they 
felt that they had no weapons that would not 
break upon the calmness of that spiritual maj- 


esty; they went backward and fell to the ground. © 


This was no idle display; it was not a needless 
theatrical garnishing of the scene for the sake 
of effect. If we could imagine the Divine no- 
bility of Christ’s appearance at that critical mo- 
ment when He finally proclaimed His work done 
and gave Himself up to die, we should all of us 
sink humbled and overcome before Him. Even 
in the dim and flickering light of the torches 
there was that in His appearance which made it 
impossible for the bluntest and rudest soldier to 
lay a hand upon Him. Discipline was forgotten; 
the legionaries who had thrown themselves on 
spear-points, unawed by the fiercest of foes, saw 
in this unarmed figure something which quelled 
and bewildered them. 

But this proof of His superiority was lost upon 
His disciples. They thought that armed force 
should be met by armed force. Recovering 
from their discomfiture, and being ashamed of it, 
the soldiers and servants of the Sanhedrim ad- 
vance to bind Jesus. Peter, who had with some 
dim presentiment of what was coming possessed 
himself of a sword, aims a blow at the head of 
Malchus, who having his hands occupied in 
binding Jesus can only defend himself by bend- 
ing his head to one side, and so instead of his 
life loses only his ear. To our Lord this inter- 
position of Peter seemed as if he were dashing 
out of His hand the cup which the Father had 
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put into it. Disengaging His hands from those 
_ who already held them He said, “ Suffer ye thus 
far” * (Permit Me to do this one thing); and 
_ laying His hand on the wound He healed it, this 
of forgiving and beneficent act being the last done 
by His unbound hands—significant, indeed, that 
such should be the style of action from which 
they prevented Him by binding His hands. 
Surely the Roman officer in command, if none 
of the others, must have observed the utter in- 
congruity of the bonds, the fatuous absurdity 
and wickedness of tying hands because they 
wrought miracles of healing. 

While our Lord thus calmly resigned Himself 
to His fate, He was not without an indignant 
sense of the wrong that was done Him, not 
only in His being apprehended, but in the man- 
ner of it. ‘Are ye come out as against a thief 
with swords and with staves? I sat daily teach- 
ing in the Temple, and ye laid no hold on Me.” 
Many of the soldiers must have felt how ungen- 
erous it was to treat such a Person as a common 
felon,—coming upon Him thus in the dead of 
night, as if He were one who never appeared in 
the daylight; coming with bludgeons and mili- 
tary aid, as if He were likely to create a dis- 
turbance. Commonly an arrest is considered to 
tbe best made if the culprit is seized red-handed in 
the very act. Why, then, had they not thus 
taken Him? They knew that the popular con- 
science was with Him, and they dared not take 
Him on the streets of. Jerusalem. It was the 
last evidence of their inability to understand His 
kingdom, its nature, and its aims. Yet surely 
some of the crowd must have felt ashamed of 
themselves, and been uneasy till they got rid of 
their unsuitable weapons, stealthily dropping 
their sticks as they walked or hurling them deep 
into the shade of the garden. 

This, then, is. the result produced by our Lord’s 
labours of love and wisdom. His conduct had 
been most conciliatory—conciliatory to the point 
of meekness unintelligible to those who could 
not penetrate His motives. He had innovated 
certainly, but His innovations were blessings, 
and were so marked by wisdom and sanctioned 

_ by reason that every direct assault against them 
“had broken down. He did not seek for power 
further than for the power of doing good. He 
knew He could lift men to a far other life than 
they were living, and permission to do so was 
His grand desire. The result was that He was 
marked as. the object of the most rancorous 
hatred of which the human heart is capable. 
Why so? Do we need to ask? What is more 
exasperating to men who fancy themselves the 
teachers of the age than to find another teacher 
carrying the convictions of the people? What 
is more painful than to find that in advanced life 
- we must revolutionise our opinions and admit 
the truth taught by our juniors? He who has 
new truths to declare or new methods to intro- 
duce must recognise that he will be opposed by 
the combined forces of ignorance, pride, self- 
interest, and sloth. The majority are always on 
the side of things as they are. And whoever 
suggests improvement, whoever shows the 
faultiness and falseness of what has been in 
vogue, must be prepared to pay the price and 
endure misunderstanding, calumny, opposition, 
and ill-usage. If all men speak well of us, it is 
only while we go with the stream. As soon as 
we oppose popular customs, explode received 
* Luke xxii. sr. 
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opinions, introduce reforms, we must lay our ac- 
count for ill-treatment. It has always been so, 
and in the nature of things it must always be so. 
We cannot commit a crime more truly hated by 
society than to convince it there are better ways 
of living than its own and a truth beyond what 
it has conceived, and it has been the consolation 
and encouragement of many who have endeay- 
oured to improve matters around them and have 
met with contempt or enmity that they share 
the lot of Him whose reward for seeking to bless 
pane was that He was arrested as a common 
elon. 

When thus treated, men are apt to be em- 
bittered towards their fellows. When all their 
efforts to do good are. made the very ground of 
accusation against them, there is the strongest 
provocation to give up all such attempts and to 
arrange for one’s own comfort and safety. This 
world has few more sufficient tests to apply to 
character than this; and it is only the few who, 
when misinterpreted and ill-used by ignorance 
and malignity, can retain any loving care for 
others. It struck the spectators, therefore, of 
this scene in the garden as a circumstance worthy 
of record, that when Jesus was Himself bound 
He should shield His disciples. “If ye seek Me, 
let these go their way.” Some of the crowd had 
perhaps laid hands on the disciples or were 
showing a disposition to apprehend them as well 
as their Master. Jesus therefore interferes, re- 
minding His captors that they had themselves 
said that He was the object of this midnight 
raid, and that the disciples must therefore be 
scathless. 

In relating this part of the scene John puts 
an interpretation on it which was not merely 
natural, but which has been put upon it instinct- 
ively by all Christians since. It seemed to John 
as if, in thus acting, our Lord was throwing 
into a concrete and tangible form His true sub- 
stitution in the room of His. people. To John 
these words He utters seem the motto of His 
work, Had any of the disciples been arrested 
along with Jesus and been executed by His side 
as act and part with Him, the view which the 
Christian world has taken of Christ’s position 
and work must have been blurred if not quite 
altered. But the Jews had penetration enough 
to see where the strength of this movement lay. 
They believed that if the Shepherd was smitten 
the sheep would give them no trouble, but would 
necessarily scatter. Peter’s flourish with the 
sword attracted little attention; they knew that 
great movements were not led by men of his 
type. They passed him by with a smile and did 
not even arrest him. It was Jesus who stood 
before them as alone dangerous. And Jesus on 
His side knew that the Jews were right, that He 
was the responsible person, that these Galileans 
would have been dreaming at their nets had He 
not summoned them to follow Him. If there 
was any offence in the matter, it belonged to 
Him, not to them. 

But in Jesus thus stepping to the front and 
shielding the disciples by exposing Himself, 
John sees a picture of the whole sacrifice and 
substitution of Christ. This figure of his Mas~ 
ter moving forward to meet the swords and 
staves of the party remains indelibly stamped 
upon his mind as the symbol of Christ’s whole 
relation to His people. That night in Geth- 
semane was to them all the hour and power of 
darkness; and in every subsequent hour of dark- 
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ness John and the rest see the same Divine figure 
stepping to the front, shielding them and taking 
upon Himself all the responsibility. It is thus 
Christ would have us think of Him—as our 
friend and protector, watchful over our interests, 
alive to all that threatens our persons, interpos- 
ing between us and every hostile event. If by 
following Him according to our knowledge we 
are brought into difficulties, into circumstances 
of trouble and danger, if we are brought into 
collision with those in power, if we are discour- 
aged and threatened by serious obstacles, let us 
be quite sure that in the critical moment He will 
interpose and convince us that, though He can- 
not save Himself, He can save others. He will 
not lead us into difficulties and leave us to find 
our own way out of them. If in striving to 
discharge our duty we have become entangled 
in many distressing and annoying circumstances, 
He acknowledges His responsibility in leading 
us into such a condition, and will see that we are 
not permanently the worse for it. If in seeking 
to know Him more thoroughly we have been 
led into mental perplexities, He will stand by 
us and see that we come to no harm. He en- 
courages us to take this action of His in shield- 
ing His disciples as the symbol of what we all 
may expect He will do for ourselves. In all 
matters between God and us He interposes and 
claims to be counted as the true Head who is 
accountable, as that One who desires to answer 
all charges that can be made against the rest of 
us. If, therefore, in view of much duty left un- 
done, of many sinful imaginings harboured, of 
much vileness of conduct and character, we feel 
that it is ourselves the eye of God is seeking and 
with us He means to take account; if we know 
not how to answer Him regarding many things 
that stick in our memory and conscience,—let 
us accept the assurance here given us that Christ 
presents Himself as responsible. 

It is not without surprise that we read that 
when Jesus was arrested all the disciples forsook 
Him and fled. John, indeed, and Peter speedily 
recovered themselves and followed to the hall of 
judgment; and-the others may not only have felt 
that they were in danger so long as they re- 
mained in His company, but also that by accom- 
panying Him they could not mend matters. Still, 
the kind of loyalty that stands by a falling cause, 
and the kind of courage that risks all to show 
sympathy with a friend or leader, are qualities 
so very common that one would have expected 
to find them here. And no doubt had the matter 
been to be decided in Peter’s fashion, by the 
sword, they would have stood by Him. But 
there was a certain mysteriousness about our 
Lord’s purpose that prevented His followers 
from being quite sure where they were being led 
to. They were perplexed and staggered by the 
whole transaction. They had expected things to 
go differently and scarcely knew what they were 
doing when they fled. 

There are times when we feel a slackening of 
devotion to Christ, times when we are doubtful 
whether we have not been misled, times when 
the bond between us and Him seems to be of 
the slenderest possible description, times when 
we have as truly forsaken Him as these dis- 
ciples, and are running no risks for Him, doing 
nothing to advance His interests, seeking only 
our own comfort and our own safety. These 
times wiil frequently be found to be the result 
of disappointed expectations. Things have not 
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gone with us in the spiritual life as-we expected. 
We have found things altogether more difficult 
than we looked for. We do not know what to 
make of our present state nor what to expect in 
the future, and so we lose an active interest in 
Christ and-fall away from any hope that is living 
and influential. 

Another point which John evidently desires to 
bring prominently before us in this narrative is 
Christ’s willingness to surrender Himself; the 
voluntary character of all He afterwards suf- 
fered. It was at this point of His career, at His 
apprehension, this could best be brought out. 
Afterwards He might say He suffered willingly, 
but so far as appearances went He had no option. 
Previous to His apprehension His professions of 
willingness would not have been attended to. 
It was precisely now that it could be seen 
whether He would flee, hide, resist, or calmly 
yield Himself. And John is careful to bring out 
His willingness. He went to the garden as 
usual, “knowing all things that should come 
upon Him.” It would have been easy to seek 
some safer quarters for the night, but He would 
not. At the last moment escape from the garden 
could not have been impossible. His followers 
could have covered His retreat. .But He ad- 
vances to meet the party, avows Himself to be 
the man they sought, will not suffer Peter to 
use his sword, in every way shows that His sur- 
render is voluntary. Still, had He not shown 
His power to.escape, onlookers might have 
thought this was only the prudent conduct of 
a brave man who wished to preserve His dig- 
nity, and therefore preferred delivering Himself | 
up to being ignominiously dragged from a hid- 
ing-place. Therefore it was made plain that if 
He yielded it was not for want of power to 
resist. By a word He overthrew those who came 
to bind Him, and made them feel ashamed of 
their preparations. He spoke confidently of help 
that would have swept the cohort off the field.* 
And thus it was brought out that, if He died, 
He laid down His life and was not deprived of it 
solely by the hate and violence of men. The 
hate and violence were there; but they were not 
the sole factors. He yielded to these because 
they were ingredients in the cup His Father 
wished Him to drink. 

The reason of this is obvious. Christ’s life 
was to be all sacrifice, because self-sacrifice is the 
essence of holiness and of love. From begin- 
ning to end the moving spring of all His actions 
was deliberate self-devotement to the good of 
men or to the fulfilment of God’s will; for these 
are equivalents. And His death as the crown- 
ing act of this career was to be conspicuously a 
death embodying and exhibiting thes spirit of 
self-sacrifice. He offered Himself on the cross 
through the eternal Spirit. That death was not 
compulsory; it was not the outcome of a sudden 
whim or generous impulse; it was the expres- 
sion of a constant uniform “eternal” Spirit, 
which on the cross, in the yielding of life itself, 
rendered up for men all that was possible. Un- 
willingly no sacrifice can be made. When a man 
is taxed to support the poor, we do not call that 
a sacrifice. Sacrifice must be free, loving, un- 
compelled; it must be the exhibition in act of 
love, the freest and most spontaneous of all hu- 
man emotions. “It is a true Christian instinct 
in our language which has seized upon the word 
sacrifice to express the self-devotion prompted 

* Matt. xxvi. 53. 
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eet We test the sincerity of a Christian by the sacri- 
_ fices he will make for the love of Christ and the 


_ brethren. The reason why Christianity has 
approved itself a living principle of regenera- 
tion to the world is specially because a Divine 
example and a Divine spirit of self-sacrifice have 
wrought together in the hearts of men, and 
thereby an ever-increasing number have been 
quickened with the desire and strengthened with 
the will to spend and be spent, for the cleans- 
ing, the restoration, and the life of the most 
ilty, miserable, and degraded of their fel- 
ows.” It was in Christ’s life and death this 
great principle of the life of God and man was 
affirmed: there self-sacrifice is perfectly ex- 
hibited. 

It is to this willingness of Christ to suffer we 
must ever turn. It is this voluntary, uncom- 
pelled, spontaneous devotion of Himself to the 
good of men which is the magnetic point in this 
earth. Here is something we can cleave to with 
assurance, something we can trust and build 
upon. Christ in His own sovereign freedom of 
will, and impelled by love of us, has given Him- 
self to work out our perfect deliverance from sin 
and evil of every kind. Let us deal sincerely 
with Him, let us be in earnest about these mat- 
ters, let us hope truly in Him, let us give Him 
time to conquer by moral means all our moral 
foes within and without, and we shall one day 
enter into His joy and His triumph. 

But when we thus apply John’s words we are 
haunted with a suspicion that they were perhaps 
not intended to be thus used. Is John justified 
in finding in Christ’s surrender of Himself to the 
authorities, on condition that the disciples should 
escape, fulfilment of the words that of those 
whom God had given Him He had lost none? 
The actual occurrence we see here is Jesus ar- 
rested as a false Messiah, and claiming to be the 
sole culprit if any culprit there be. Is this an 
occurrence that has any bearing upon us or any 
special instruction regarding the substitution of 
a sin-bearer in our room? Can it mean that He 
alone bears the punishment of our sin and that 
we go free? Is it any more than an illustration 
of His substitutionary work, one instance out of 
many of His habit of self-devotion in the room 
of others? Can I build upon this act in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane and conclude from it that He 
surrenders Himself that I may escape punish- 
ment? Can I legitimately gather from it any- 
thing more than another proof of His constant 
readiness to stand in the breach? It is plain 
enough that a person who acted as Christ did 
here is one we could trust; but had this action 
any special virtue as the actual substitution of 
Christ in our room as sin-bearer? 

It is, I think, well that we should occasionally 
put to ourselves such questions and train our- 
selves to look at the events of Christ’s life as 
actual occurrences, and to distinguish between 
what is fanciful and what is real. 


x 


been the subject of so much sentiment, the basis 
of so many conflicting theories, the text of so 
* much loose and allegorising interpretation, that 
the original plain and substantial fact is apt to 
be overlaid and lost sight of. And yet it is that 
plain and substantial reality which has virtue for 
us, while all else is delusive, howsoever finely 
’ sentimental, howsoever rich in coincidences with 
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- been said and written regarding His work, it has 
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Old Testament sayings or in suggestions of in~ 
genious doctrine. The subject of substitution is: 
obscure. Inquiry into the Atonement is like the 
search for the North Pole: approach it from 
what quarter we may, there are unmistakable in- 
dications that a finality exists in that direction; 
but to make our way to it and take a survey all 
round it at once is still beyond us. We must be 
content if we can correct certain variations of the 
compass and find so much as one open waterway 
through which our own little vessel can be 
steered. 

Looking, then, at this surrender of Christ in 
the light of John’s comment, we see clearly 
enough that Christ sought to shelter His dis- 
ciples at ‘His own expense, and that this must 
have been the habit of His life. He sought no 
companion in misfortune. His desire was to 
save others from suffering. This willingness to- 
be the responsible party was the habit of His 
life. It is impossible to think of Christ as in 
any matter sheltering Himself behind any man or 
taking a second place. He is always ready to 
bear the burden and the brunt. We recognise 
in this action of Christ that we have to do with 
One who shirks nothing, fears nothing, grudges. 
nothing; who will substitute Himself for others 
wherever possible, if danger is abroad. So far 
as the character and habit of Christ go, there is 
unquestionably here manifest a good foundation 
for His substitution in our stead wheresoever 
such substitution is possible. 

It is also in this scene, probably more than ir 
any other, that we see that the work Christ had 
come to do was one which He must do entirely 
by Himself. It is scarcely exaggeration to say 
He could employ no assistant even in its 
minor details. He did indeed send forth men to 
proclaim His kingdom, but it was to pro- 
claim what He alone did. In His miracles He 
did not use His disciples as a surgeon uses His 
assistants. Here in the garden He explicitly puts. 
the disciples aside and says that this question of 
the Messiahship is solely His affair. This sep- 
arate, solitary character of Christ’s work is im- 
portant: it reminds us of the exceptional dignity 
and greatness of it; it reminds us of the unique 
insight and power possessed by Him who alone 
conceived-and carried it through. 

There is no question, then, of Christ’s willing- 
ness to be our substitute; the question rather is,. 
Is it possible that He should suffer for our sin 
and so save us from suffering? and does this. 
scene in the garden help us to answer that ques~ 
tion? That this scene, in common with the 
whole work of Christ, had a meaning and rela- 
tions deeper than those that appear on the sur- 
face none of us doubts. The soldiers who ar- 
rested Him, the judges who condemned Him, 
saw nothing but the humble and meek prisoner,. 
the bar of the Sanhedrim, the stripes of the Ro- 
man scourge, the material cross and nails and 
blood; but all this had relations of infinite reach, 
meaning of infinite depth. Through all that 
Christ did and suffered God was accomplishing 
the greatest of His designs, and if we miss this 
Divine intention we miss the essential signifi- 
cance of these events. The Divine intention was. 
to save us from sin and give us eternal life. This 
is accomplished by Christ’s surrender of Himself 
to this earthly life and all the anxiety, the temp- 
tation, the mental and spiritual strain which this 
involved. By revealing the Father’s love to us 
He wins us back to the Father; and the Father’s 
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love was revealed in the self-sacrificing suffering 
He necessarily endured in numbering Himself 
with sinners. Of Christ’s satisfying the law by 
suffering the penalty under which we lay Paul 
has much to say. He explicitly affirms that 
Christ bore and so abolished the curse or penalty 
of sin. But in this Gospel there may indeed be 
hints of this same idea, but it is mainly another 
aspect of the work of Christ which is here pre- 
sented. It is the exhibition of Christ’s self-sacri- 
ficing love as a revelation of the Father which is 
most prominent in the mind of John. 

We can certainly say that Christ suffered our 
penalties in so far as a perfectly holy person can 
suffer them. The gnawing anguish of remorse 
He never knew; the haunting anxieties of the 
wrong-doer were impossible to Him; the for- 
ment of ungratified desire, eternal severance from 
God, He could not suffer; but other results and 
penalties of sin He suffered more intensely than 
is possible to us. The agony of seeing men He 
loved destroyed by sin, all the pain which a sym- 
pathetic and pure spirit must bear in a world 
like this, the contradiction of sinners, the provo- 
cation and shame which daily attended Him—all 
this He bore because of sin and for us, that we 
might be saved from lasting sin and unrelieved 
misery. So that, even if we cannot take this 
scene in the garden as an exact representation 
of the whole substitutionary work of Christ, we 
can say that by suffering with and for us He has 
aa us from sin and restored us to life and to 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
PETER’S DENIAL AND REPENTANCE. 
JouN xviii. 12-18, 25-27. 


THE examination of Jesus immediately fol- 
lowed His arrest. He was first led to Annas, 
who at once sent Him to Caiaphas, the high 
priest, that he might carry out his policy of mak- 
ing one man a scapegoat for the nation. To 
John the most memorable incident of this mid- 
night hour was Peter’s denial of his Master. It 
happened on this wise. The high priest’s palace 
was built, like other large Oriental houses, round 
a quadrangular court, into which entrance was 
gained by a passage running from the street 
through the front part of the house. This pas- 
sage or archway is called in the Gospels the 
“porch,” and was closed at the end next the 
street by a heavy folding gate with a wicket for 
single persons. This wicket was kept on this oc- 
casion by a maid. The interior court upon 
which this passage opened was paved or flagged 
and open to the sky, and as the night was cold 
the attendants had made a fire here. The rooms 
round the court in one of which the examination 
of Jesus was proceeding, were open in front— 
separated, that is to say, from the court only by 
one or two pillars or arches and a railing, so that 
our Lord could see and even hear Peter. 

When Jesus was led in bound to this palace, 
there entered with the crowd of soldiers and serv- 
ants one at least of His disciples. He was in 
some way acquainted with the high priest, and 
presuming on this acquaintanceship followed to 
learn the fate of Jesus. He had seen Peter fol- 
lowing at a distance, and after a little he goes to 
the gate-keeper and induces her to open to his 
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friend. The maid seeing the familiar terms on 
which these two men were, and knowing that 
one of them was a disciple of Jesus, very nat- 
urally greets Peter with the exclamation, “ Art 
not thou also one of this man’s disciples?” 


Peter, confused by being suddenly confronted — 


with so many hostile faces; and remembering 
the blow he had struck in the garden, and that 
he was now in the place of all others where it 
was likely to be avenged, suddenly in a moment 
of infatuation, and doubtless to the dismay of his 
fellow-disciple, denies all knowledge of Jesus. 
Having once committed himself, the two other 
denials followed as matter of course. 

Yet the third denial is more guilty than the 
first. Many persons are conscious that they have 
sometimes acted under what seems an infatua- 
tion. They do not plead this in excuse for the 
wrong they have done. They are quite aware 


that what has come out of them must have been 


in them, and that their acts, unaccountable as 
they seem, have definite roots in their character. 
Peter’s first denial was the result of surprise and 
infatuation. But an hour seems to have elapsed 
between the first and the third. He had time 
to think, time to remember his Lord’s warning, 
time to leave the place if he could do no better. 
But one of those reckless moods which overtake 
good-hearted children seems to have overtaken 
Peter, for at the end of the hour he is talking 
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right round the whole circle at the fire, not in. 


monosyllables and guarded voice, but in his own 
outspoken way, the most talkative of them all, 
until suddenly one whose ear was finer than the 
rest detected the Galilean accent, and says, “ You 
need not deny you are one of this man’s dis- 
ciples, for your speech betrays you.” Another, a 
kinsman of him whose ear Peter had cut off, 
strikes in and declares that he had seen him in 
the garden. Peter, driven to extremities, hides 
his Galilean accent under the strong oaths of the 
city, and with a volley of profane language as- 
severates that he has no knowledge of Jesus. At 
this moment the frst examination of Jesus 
closes and He is led across the court; the first 
chill of dawn is felt in the air, a cock crows, 
and as Jesus passes He looks upon Peter; the 
look and the cock-crow together bring Peter to 
himself, and he hurries out and weeps bitterly. 

The remarkable feature of this sin of Peter’s 
is that at first sight it seems so alien to his 
character.. It was a lie; and he was unusually 
straightforward. It was a heartless and cruel lie, 
and he was a man full of emotion and affection. 
It was a cowardly lie, even more cowardly than 
common lies, and yet he was exceptionally bold. 
Peter himself was quite positive that this at least 
was a sin he would never commit. “‘ Though all 
men should deny Thee, yet will not I.” Neither 
was this a baseless boast. He was not a mere 
braggart, whose words found no correspondence 
in his deeds. Far from it; he was a hardy, some- 
what over-venturesome man, accustomed to the 
risks of a fisherman’s life, not afraid to fling 
himself into a stormy sea, or to face the over- 
whelming armed force that came to apprehend 
his Master, ready to fight for him single-handed, 
and quickly recovering from the panic which 
scattered his fellow-disciples. If any of his com- 
panions had been asked at what point of Peter’s 
character the vulnerable spot would be found, 
not one of them would have said, “ He will fall 
through cowardice.” Besides, Peter had a few 
hours before been so emphatically warned against 
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> trayed Peter. 
garden, he thought he had falsified his Lord’s 
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“unobserved, casual question by a slave-girl. 
~whole trial was over before he knew he was be- 
ing tried. So do our most real trials 
_a business transaction that turns up with others 
in the day’s work, in the few minutes’ talk or 


‘tles we must all 


our ground and our weapons; 
blow «is dealt us, from which we can be saved 
only by habitually wearing a shirt of mail suffi- 
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renying Christ that he Richt have been expected 


to stand firm this night at least. 


is 


Perhaps it was this very warning which be- 
When he struck the blow in the 


prediction. And when he found himself the only 
one who had courage to follow to the palace, his 


besetting self-confidence returned and led him 
into circumstances for which he was too weak. 
He was equal to the test of his courage which 
he was expecting, but when another kind of test 
¢ was applied, in circumstances and from a quar- 


ter he had not anticipated, his courage failed 
him utterly. 

Peter probably thought he might be brought 
bound with his Master before the high priest, 
and had he been so he would probably have stood 
faithful. But the devil who was sifting him had 
-a much finer sieve than that to run him through. 
He brought him to no formal trial, where he 
could gird himself for a special effort, but Pre 
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come; in 


the evening’s intercourse with friends, it is dis- 


covered whether we are so truly Christ’s friends 
that we cannot forget Him or disguise that we 


are His. A word or two with a person he 
mever saw before and would never see again 
brought the great trial of Peter’s life; and as 
unexpectedly shall we be tried. In these bat- 
encounter, we receive no 
formal challenge that gives us time to choose 
but a sudden 


‘cient to turn it, and which we can carry into all 
companies. 

Had Peter distrusted himself and seriously ac- 
cepted his Lord’s warning, he would have gone 
- with the rest; but ever thinking of himself as able 
to do more than other men, faithful where others 


' were faithless, convinced where others hesitated, 
- daring where others shrank, he once again thrust 


himself forward, and so fell. For this self-con- 


fidence, which might to a careless observer seem 
“to underprop Peter’s courage, was to the eye of 
the Lord undermining it. 


And if Peter’s true 
bravery and promptitude were to serve the 
Church in days when fearless steadfastness would 
“be above all other qualities needed, his courage 
“must be sifted and the chaff of self-confidence 
‘thoroughly separated from it. In place of a 
courage which was sadly tainted with vanity and 
‘impulsiveness Peter must acquire a courage 
based upon recognition of his own weakness 
and his Lord’s strength. And it was this event 


which wrought this change in Peter’s character. 


Frequently we learn by a very painful experi- 


‘ence that our best qualities are tainted, and that 


actual disaster has entered our life from the very 
ae an we least suspected. We may be conscious 

at the deepest mark has been made on our 
life by a sin apparently as alien to our character 
as cowardice and lying were to the too venture- 
some and outspoken character of Peter. Possi- 
bly we once prided ourselves on our honesty, 
‘and felt happy in our upright character, plain- 
dealing, and direct speech; but to our dismay we 


thave been betrayed into double-dealing, equivo- 
cation, 


evasive or even fraudulent conduct. 
t the time was when we were proud of our 
17—Vol. V. 
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friendships; it was frequently in our mind that, 
however unsatisfactory in other respects our 
character might be, we were at any rate faith- 
ful and helpful friends. Alas! events have proved 
that even in this particular we have failed, and 
have, through absorption in our own interests, 
acted inconsiderately and even cruelly to our 
friend, not even recognising at the time how his 
interests were suffering. Or we are by nature of 
a cool temperament, and judged ourselves safe 
at least from the faults of impulse and passion; 
yet the mastering combination of circumstances 
came, and we spoke the word, or wrote the letter, 
or did the deed which broke our life past mend- 
ing. 

Now, it was Peter’s salvation, and it will be 
ours, when overtaken in this unsuspected sin, to 
go out and weep bitterly. He did not frivolously 
count it an accident that could never occur again; 
he did not sullenly curse the circumstances that 
had betrayed and shamed him. He recognised 
that there was that in him which could render 
useless his best natural qualities,“and that the sin- 
fulness which could make his strongest natural 
defences brittle as an egg-shell must be serious 
indeed. He had no choice but to be humbled be- 
fore the eye of the Lord. There was no need 
of words to explain and enforce his guilt: the eye 
can express what the tongue cannot utter. The 
finer, tenderer, deeper feelings are left to the eye 
to express. The clear cock-crow strikes home 
to his conscience, telling him that the very sin 
he had an hour or two ago judged impossible 
is now actually committed. That brief space his 
Lord had named as sufficient to test his fidelity 
is gone, and the sound that strikes the hour rings 
with condemnation. Nature goes on in her ac- 
customed, inexorable, unsympathetic round; but 
he is a fallen man, convicted in his own 
conscience of empty vanity, of cowardice, of 
heartlessless. He who in his own eyes was 
so much better than the rest had fallen lower 
than all. In the look of Christ Peter sees 
the reproachful loving tenderness of a wounded 
spirit, and understands the dimensions of his 
sin. That he, the most intimate disciple, 
should have added to the bitterness of that 
hour, should not only have failed to help his 
Lord, but should actually at the crisis of His 
fate have added the bitterest drop to His 
cup, was humbling indeed. There was that in 
Christ’s look that made him feel the enormity 
of his guilt; there was that also that softened him 
and saved him from sullen despair. 

And it is obvious that if we are to rise clear 
above the sin that has betrayed us we can do so 
only by as lowly a penitence. We are all alike 
in this: that we have fallen; we cannot any more 
with justice think highly of ourselves; we have 
sinned and are disgraced in our own eyes. In 
this, I say, we are all alike; that which makes the 
difference among us is, how we deal with our- 
selves and our circumstances in connection with 
our sin. It has been very well said by a keen ob- 
server of human nature that “men and women 
are often more fairly judged by the way in which 
they bear the burden of their own deeds, the fash- 
ion in which they carry themselves in their en- 
tanglements, than by the prime act which laid 
the burden on their lives and made the entan- 
glement fast knotted. The deeper part of 
us shows in the manner of accepting conse- 
quences.” The reason of this is that, like Peter, 
we are often betrayed by a weakness; the part 
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of our nature which is least able to face diffi- 
culty is assaulted by a combination of circum- 
stances which may never again occur in our life. 
There was guilt, great guilt, it may be, concerned 
in our fall, but it was not deliberate, wilful 
wickedness. But in our dealing with our sin and 
its consequences our whole nature is concerned 
and searched; the real bent and strength of our 
will are tried. We are therefore in a crisis, the 
crisis, of our life. Can we accept the situation? 
Can we humbly, frankly own that, since that evil 
has appeared in our life, it must have been, how- 
ever unconsciously, in ourselves first? Can we 
with the genuine manliness and wisdom of a 
broken heart say to ourselves and to God, Yes, 
it is true I am the wretched, pitiful, bad-hearted 
creature that was capable of doing, and did that 
thing? I did not think that was my character; I 
did not think it was in me to sink so very low; 
but now I see what Iam. Do we thus, like Peter, 
go out and weep bitterly? 

Every one who has passed through a time such 
as this single night was to Peter knows the strain 
that is laid upon the soul, and how very hard it 
is to yield utterly. So much rises up in self- 
defence; so much strength is lost by the mere 
perplexity and confusion of the thing; so much is 
lost in the despondency that follows these sad 
revelations of our deep-seated evil. What is 
the use, we think, of striving, if even in the point 
in which I thought myself most secure I have 
fallen? What is the meaning of so perplexed and 
deceiving a warfare? Why was I exposed to so 
fatal an influence? So Peter, had he taken the 
wrong direction, might have resented the whole 
course of the temptation, and might have said, 
Why did Christ not warn me by His look before 
I sinned, instead of breaking me by it after? 
Why had I no inkling of the enormity of the sin 
before as I have after the sin? My reputation 
now is gone among the disciples; I may as well 
go back to my old obscure life and forget all 
about these perplexing scenes and_ strange 
spiritualities. But Peter, though he was cowed 
by a maid, was man enough and Christian 
enough to reject such falsities and subterfuges. 
It is true we did not see the enormity, never do 
see the enormity, of the sin until it is committed; 
but is it possible it can be otherwise? Is not this 
the way in which a blunt conscience is educated? 
Nothing seems so bad until it finds place in our 
own life and haunts us. Neither need we de- 
spond or sour because we are disgraced in our 
own eyes, or even in the eyes of others; for we 
are hereby summoned to build for ourselves a 
new and different reputation with God and our 
Own consciences—a reputation founded on a 
basis of reality and not of seeming. 

It may be worth while to note the character- 
istics and danger of that special form of weak- 
ness which Peter here exhibited. We commonly 
call it moral cowardice. It is originally a weak- 
ness rather than a positive sin, and yet it is 
probably as prolific of sin and even of great 
crime as any of the more definite and vigorous 
passions of our nature, such as hate, lust, avarice. 
It is that weakness which prompts a man to 
avoid difficulties, to escape everything rough and 
disagreeable, to yield to circumstances, and 
which, above all, makes him incapable of facing 
the reproach, contempt, or opposition of his 
fellow-men. It is often found in combination 
with much amiability of character. It is com- 
monly found in persons who have some natural 
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leanings to virtue, and who, ‘if circumstances 
would only favour them, would prefer to lead, 
and would lead, at least an inoffensive and re- 
spectable, if not a very useful, noble, or heroic 
life. Finely strung natures that are very sensi- 
tive to-allimpressions from without, natures 
which thrill and vibrate in response to a touch- 
ing tale or in sympathy with fine scenery or soft 
music, natures which are housed in bodies of 


delicate nervous temperament, are commonly 


keenly sensitive to the praise or blame of their 
fellows, and are therefore liable to moral cow- 
ardice, though by no means necessarily a prey 
to it. 

The examples of its ill-effects are daily be- 
fore our eyes. A man cannot bear the coolness 
of a friend or the contempt of a leader of opin- 
ion, and so he stifles his own independent judg- 
ment and goes with the majority. A minister 
of the Church finds his faith steadily diverging 
from that of the creed he has subscribed, but 
he cannot proclaim this change because he can- 
not make up his mind to be the subject of pub- 
lic astonishment and remark, of severe scrutiny 
on the one side and still more distasteful because 
ignorant and canting sympathy on the other. A 
man in business finds that his expenditure ex- 
ceeds his income, but he is unable to face the 
shame of frankly lowering his position and 
curtailing his expenses, and so he is led 
into dishonest appearances; and from dis- 
honest appearances to fraudulent 
of keeping them up the step, as we all 
know, is short. Or in trade a man knows 
that there are shameful, contemptible, and 
silly practices, and yet he has not moral cour- 
age to break through them. A parent cannot 
bear to risk the loss of his child’s goodwill even 
for an hour, and so omits the chastisement he 
deserves. The schoolboy, fearing his parents’ 
look of disappointment, says he stands higher 
in his class than he does; or fearing to be 
thought soft and unmanly by his schoolfellows, 
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sees cruelty or a cheat or some wickedness per-— 


petrated without a word of honest anger or 
manly condemnation. All this is moral coward- 
ice, the vice which brings us down to the low 
level which bold sinners set for us, or which at 
any rate sweeps the weak soul down to a thou- 
sand perils, and absolutely forbids the good there 
is in us from finding expression. 

But of all the forms into which moral cow- 
ardice develops this of denying the Lord Jesus is 
the most iniquitous and disgraceful. One of the 
fashions of the day which is most rapidly extend- 
ing and which many of us have opportunity to 
resist is the fashion of infidelity. Much of the 
strongest and best-trained intellect of the coun- 
try ranges itself against Christianity—that is, 
against Christ. No doubt the men who haye led 
this movement have adopted their opinions on 
conviction. They deny the authority of Serip- 
ture, the divinity of Christ, even the existence of 
a personal God, because by long years of painful 
thought they have been forced to such conclu- 
sions. Even the best of them cannot be ac- 
quitted of a contemptuous and bitter way of 
speaking of Christians, which would seem to in- 
dicate that they are not quite at ease in their be- 
lief. Still, we cannot but think that so far as 
any men can be quite unbiassed in their opinions, 
they are so; and we have no right to judge other 
men for their honestly formed opinions. The 
moral cowards of whom we speak are not these 
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tion. 
spring of such persons’ apparent advance and 


_ patience or capacity to understand their reason- 
ings, adopt their conclusions because they seem 
advanced and are peculiar. 


There are many per- 
sons of slender reading and no depth of earnest- 
“ness who, without spending any serious effort 


on the formation of their religious belief, pre- 


sume to disseminate unbelief and treat the Chris- 
tian creed as an obsolete thing merely because 
part of the intellect of the day leans in that direc- 
Weakness and cowardice are the real 


new position regarding religion. They are 
ashamed to be reckoned among those who are 
thought to be behind the age. Ask them for a 
reason of their unbelief, and they are either 
unable to give you any, or else they repeat a 
time-worn objection which has been answered 
so often that men have wearied of the intermi- 
nable task and let it pass unnoticed. 

Such persons we aid and abet when we do 
either of two things: when we either cleave to 
what is old as unreasoningly as they take up with 
what is new, refusing to look for fresh light and 
better ways and acting as if we were already per- 
fect; or when we yield to the current and adopt 
a hesitating way of speaking about matters 
of faith, when we cultivate a sceptical spirit 
and seem to connive at, if we do not ap- 
plaud, the cold, irreligious sneer of ungodly 
men. Above all, we aid the cause of infi- 
delity when in our own life we are ashamed 
to live godly, to act on higher principles 
than the current prudential maxims, when 
we hold our allegiance to Christ in abeyance 
to our fear of our associates, when we find 


no way of showing that Christ is our Lord and 


that we delight in opportunities of confessing 
Him. The confessing of Christ is a duty ex- 
plicitly imposed on all those who expect that 
He will acknowledge them as His. It is a duty 
to which we might suppose every manly and gen- 
erous instinct in us would eagerly respond, and 
yet we are often more ashamed of our connec- 
tion with the loftiest and holiest of beings than 
of our own pitiful and sin-infected selves, and as 
little practically stimulated and actuated by a true 
gratitude to Him as if His death were the com- 
monest boon and as if we were expecting and 
needing no help from Him in the time that is 
yet to come.* 


CHAPTER XIX. 


JESUS BEFORE PILATE, 


JOHN xviii, 28-xix. 16. 

Joun tells us very little of the examination of 
Jesus by Annas and Caiaphas, but he dwells at 
considerable length on His trial by Pilate. The 
reason of this different treatment is probably to 
be found in the fact that the trial before the San- 
hedrim was ineffective until the decision had been 
ratified by Pilate, as well as in the circumstance 
noted by John that the decision of Caiaphas was 

a foregone conclusion. Caiaphas was an un- 
Be eralous politician who allowed nothing to 
stand between him and his objects. To the weak 
counsellors who had expressed a fear that it 


* Some of the ideas in this chapter were suggested by a 
sermon of Bishop Temple’s. 
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might be difficult to convict a person so inno- 
cent as Jesus he said with supreme contempt: 
“Ye know nothing at all. Do you not see the 
opportunity we have of showing our zeal for the 
Roman Government by sacrificing this man who 
claims to be King of the Jews? Innocent of 
course He is, and all the better so, for the Ro- 
mans cannot think He dies for robbery or 
wrong-doing. He is a Galilean of no conse- 
quence, conneeted with no good family who 
might revenge His death.” This was the scheme 
of Caiaphas. He saw that the Romans were 
within a very little of terminating the incessant 
troubles of this Judzan province by enslaving 
the whole population and devastating the land; 
this catastrophe might be staved off a few years 
by such an exhibition of zeal for Rome as could 
be made in the public execution of Jesus. 

So far es Caiaphas and his party were con- 
cerned, then, Jesus was prejudged. His trial was 
not an examination to discover whether he was 
guilty or innocent, but a cross-questioning which 
aimed at betraying Him into some acknowledg- 
ment which might give colour to the sentence of 
death already decreed. Caiaphas or Annas in- 
vites Him to give some account of His disciples 
and of His doctrines. In some cases His dis- 
ciples carried arms, and among them was one 
zealot, and there might be others known to the 
authorities as dangerous or suspected characters. 
And Annas might expect that in giving some ac- 
count of His teaching the honesty of Jesus might 
betray Him into expressions which cotld easily 
be construed to His prejudice. But he is disap- 
pointed. Jesus replies that it is not for Him, 
arraigned and bound as a dangerous prisoner, to 
give evidence against Himself. Thousands had 
heard ‘Him in all parts of the country. He had 
delivered those supposed inflammatory addresses 
not to midnight gatherings and secret societies, 
but in the most public places He could find—in 
the Temple, from which no Jew was excluded, 
and in the synagogues, where official teachers 
were commonly present. Annas is silenced; and 
mortified though he is, he has to accept the rul- 
ing of his prisoner as indicating the lines on 
which the trial should proceed. His mortifica- 
tion does not escape the notice of one of those 
poor creatures who are ever ready to curry fa- 
vour with the great by cruelty towards the de- 
fenceless, or at the best of that large class of men 
who cannot distinguish between official and real 
dignity; and the first of those insults is given to 
the hitherto sacred person of Jesus, the first of 
that long series of blows struck by a dead, con- 
ventional religion seeking to quench the truth 
and the life of what threatens its slumber with 
awakening. 

Had the Roman governor not been present in 
the city the high priests and their party might 
have ventured to carry into effect their own sen- 
tence. But Pilate had already shown during his 
six years of office that.he was not a man to over- 
look anything like contempt of his supremacy. 
Besides, they were not quite sure of the temper 
of the people; and a rescue, or even an attempted 
rescue, of their prisoner would be disastrous. 
Prudence therefore bids them hand Him over to 
Pilate, who had both legal authority to put Him 
to death and means to quell any popular disturb- 
ance. Besides, the purpose of Caiaphas could 
better be served by bringing before the governor 
this claimant to the Messiahship. 

Pilate was present in Jerusalem at this time 
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in accordance with the custom of the Roman 
procurators of Judea, who came up annually 
from their usual residence at Czsarea to the Jew- 
ish capital for the double purpose of keeping 
order while the city was crowded with all kinds 
of persons who came up to the feast, and of try- 
ing cases reserved for his decision. And the 
Jews no doubt thought it would be easy to per- 
suade a man who, as they knew to their cost, 
set a very low value on human blood, to add one 
victim more to the robbers or insurgents who 
might be awaiting execution. Accordingly, as 
soon as day dawned and they dared to disturb 
the governor, they put Jesus in chains as a con- 
demned criminal and led. Him away, all their 
leading men following, to the quarters of Pilate, 
either in the fortress Antonia or in the magnifi- 
cent palace ot Herod. Into this palace, being 
the abode of a Gentile, they could not enter lest 
they should contract pollution and incapacitate 
themselves for eating the Passover,—the culmi- 
nating instance of religious scrupulosity going 
hand in hand with cruel and bloodthirsty crimi- 
nality. Pilate with scornful allowance for their 
scruples goes out to them, and with the Roman’s 
instinctive respect for the forms of justice de- 
mands the charge brought against this prisoner, 
in whose appearance the quick eye, so long 
trained to read the faces of criminals, is at a 
loss to discover any index to His crime. 

This apparent intention on Pilate’s part, if not 
to reopen the case at least to revise their pro- 
cedure, is resented by the party of Caiaphas, who 
exclaim, ‘“‘ If He were not a malefactor we would 
not have delivered Him up unto thee. Take our 
word for it; He is guilty; do not scruple to put 
Him to death.” But if they were indignant that 
Pilate should propose to revise their decision, 
he is not less so that they should presume to 
make him their mere executioner. All the Ro- 
man pride of office, all the Roman contempt and 
irritation at this strange Jewish people, come out 
in his answer, “If you will make no charge 
against Him and refuse to allow me to judge 
Him, take Him yourselves and do what you can 
with Him,” knowing well that they dared not 
inflict death without his sanction, and that this 
taunt would pierce home. The taunt they did 
feel, although they could not afford to show that 
they felt it, but contented themselves with laying 
the charge that He had forbidden the people to 
give tribute to Caesar and claimed to be Himself 
a king. ‘ 

As Roman law permitted the examination to 
be conducted within the pretorium, though the 
judgment must be pronounced outside in public, 
Pilate re-enters the palace and has Jesus: brought 
in, so that apart from the crowd he may examine 
Him. At once he puts the direct question, 
Guilty or not guilty of this political offence with 
which you stand charged?—*t Art Thou the King 
of the Jews?” But to this direct question Jesus 
cannot give a direct answer, because the words 
may have one sense in the lips of Pilate, an- 
other in His own. Before He answers He must 
first know in which sense Pilate uses the words. 
He asks therefore, “ Sayest thou this thing of 
thyself, or did others tell it thee?’”’ -Are you in- 
quiring because you are yourself concerned in 
this question? or are you merely uttering a ques- 
tion which others have put in your mouth? To 
which Pilate with some heat and contempt re- 
plies, ““ Am Ia Jew? Howcan you expect me’to 
take any personal interest in the matter? Thine 
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own nation and the chief priests have delivered 
Thee unto me.” 
Pilate, that is to say, scouts the idea that he 
should take any interest in questions about the 
Messiah of the Jews. 
ble that, like some of his subordinates, centu- 
rions and others, he too should perceive the 
spiritual grandeur of Jesus and should not be 
prevented by his heathen upbringing from seek- 
ing to belong to this kingdom of God? May not 
Pilate also be awakened to see that man’s true 
inheritance is the world unseen? may not that 
expression of fixed melancholy, of hard scorn, of 
sad, hopeless, proud indifference, give place to 
the humbte eagerness of the inquiring soul? may 


‘not the heart of a child come back to that be- 


wildered and world-encrusted soul? Alas! this 
is too much for Roman pride. He cannot in 
presence of this bound Jew acknowledge how 
little life has satisfied him. He finds the diffi- 
culty so many find in middle life of frankly 
showing that they have in their nature deeper 
desires than the successes of life satisfy. 
There is many a man who seals up his 
deeper instincts and does violence to his bet- 
ter nature because, having begun his life on 
worldly lines, he is too proud now to change, 
and chushes down, to his own eternal hurt, 
the stirrings of a better mind within him, and 
turns from the gentle whisperings that would 
fain bring eternal hope to his heart. 

It is possible that Jesus by His question meant 
to suggest to Pilate the actual relation in which 
this present trial stood to His previous trial by 
Caiaphas. For nothing could more distinctly 
mark the baseness and malignity of the Jews than 
their manner of shifting ground when _ they 
brought Jesus before Pilate. The Sanhedrim 
had condemned Him, not for claiming to be 
King of the Jews, for that was not a capital of- 
fence, but for assuming Divine dignity. But that 
which in their eyes was a crime was none in the 
judgment of Roman law; it was useless to bring 
Him before Pilate and accuse Him of blasphemy. 
They therefore accused Him of assuming to be 
King of the Jews. Here, then, were the Jews 
“accusing Jesus before the Roman governor of 
that which, in the first place, they knew that - 
Jesus denied in the sense in which they urged 
it, and which, in the next place, had the charge 
been true, would have been so far from a crime 
in their eyes that it would have been popular with 
‘tthe whole nation.” 

But as Pilate might very naturally misunder- 
stand the character of the claim made by the ac- 
cused, Jesus in a few words gives him clearly 
to understand that the kingdom He sought to 
establish could not come into collision with that 
which Pilate represented: “ My kingdom is not 
of this world.” The most-convincing proof had 
been given of the spiritual character of the king- 
dom in the fact that Jesus did not allow the 
sword to be used in forwarding His claims. “ If 
My kingdom were of this world, then would 
My servants fight, that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews: but now is My kingdom not from 
hence.” This did not quite satisfy Pilate. He 
thought that still some mystery of danger might 
lurk behind the words of Jesus. There was 
nothing more acutely dreaded by the early em- 
perors than secret societies. It might be some 
such association Jesus intended to form, To al- 
low such a society to gain influence in. his 
province would be a gross oversight on Pilate’s 


And yet was it not possi- _ 








‘part. He therefore seizes upon the apparent ad- 
-mission’of Jesus and pushes Him further with the 
question, “Thou art a king then?” But the 
answer of Jesus removes all fear from the mind 
of His judge. He claims only to be a king of 
the truth, attracting to Himself all who are 
drawn by a love of truth. This was enough for 
Pilate. ‘“ Aletheia” was a country beyond his 
jurisdiction, a Utopia which could not injure the 

Empire. “Tush!” he says, “ what is Aletheia? 
Why speak to me of ideal worlds? What con- 
cern have I with provinces that can yield no 
tribute and offer no armed resistance? ” 

Pilate, convinced of the innocence of Jesus, 
makes several attempts to save Him. All these 
attempts failed, because, instead of at once and 
decidedly proclaiming His innocence and de- 
manding His acquittal, he sought at the same 
time to propitiate His accusers. One generally 
expects from a Roman governor some knowl- 
edge of men and some fearlessness in his use of 
that knowledge. Pilate shows neither. His first 
step in dealing with the accusers of Jesus is a 
fatal mistake. Instead of at once going to his 
judgment-seat and pronouncing authoritatively 
the acquittal of the Prisoner, and clearing his 
court of all riotously disposed persons, he in one 
breath declared Jesus innocent and proposed to 
treat Him as guilty, offering to release Him as 
a boon to the Jews. A weaker proposal could 
scarcely have been made. There was nothing, 
absolutely nothing, to induce the Jews to accept 
it, but in making it he showed a disp sition to 
treat with them—a disposition they did not fail 
to make abundant use of in the succeeding scenes 
of this disgraceful day. This first departure from 
justice lowered him to their own level and re- 
moved the only bulwark he had against their in- 
solence and blood-thirstiness. Had he acted as 
any upright judge would have acted and at once 
put his Prisoner beyond reach of their hatred, 
they would have shrunk like cowed wild beasts; 
but his first concession put him in their power, 
and from this point onwards there is exhibited 
one of the most lamentable spectacles in history, 
—a man in power tossed like a ball between his 
convictions and his fears; a Roman not without 
a certain doggedness and cynical hardness that 
often pass for strength of character, but held up 
here to view as a sample of the weakness that 
results from the vain attempt to satisfy both what 
is bad and what is good in us. 

His second attempt to save Jesus from death 
was more unjust and as futile as the first. He 
scourges-the Prisoner whose innocence he had 
himself declared, possibly under the idea that if 
nothing was confessed by Jesus under this tor- 
ture it might convince the Jews of His innocence, 
but more probably under the impression that 
they might be satisfied when they saw Jesus 
bleeding and fainting from the scourge. The 
Roman scourge was a barbarous instrument, its 
heavy thongs being loaded with metal and inlaid 
with bone, every cut of which tore away the 
flesh. But if Pilate fancied that when the Jews 
saw this lacerated form they would pity and re- 
lent, he greatly mistook the men he had to do 
with. He failed to take into account the com- 
mon principle that when you have wrongfully 
injured a man you hate him all the more. Many 
a man becomes a murderer, not by premedita- 
tion, but having struck a first blow and seeing 
his victim in agony he cannot bear that that eye 
‘should live to reproach him and that tongue to 
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upbraid him with his cruelty. So it was here. 
The people were infuriated by the sight of the 
innocent, unmurmuring Sufferer whom they had 
thus mangled. They cannot bear that such an 
object be left to remind them of their barbarity, 
and with one fierce yell of fury they cry, “ Cru- 
cify Him, crucify Him.” * 

A third time Pilate refused to be the instru- 
ment of their inhuman and unjust rage, and flung 
the Prisoner on their hands: ‘“ Take Him your- 
selves, and crucify Him: for I find no crime in 
Him.” But when the Jews answered that by 
their law He ought to die, because ‘‘ He made 
Himself the Son of God,” Pilate was again seized 
with dread, and withdrew his Prisoner for the 
fourth time into the palace. Already he had re- 
marked in -His demeanour a calm superiority 
which made it seem quite possible that this ex- 
traordinary claim might be true. The books he 
had read at school and the poems he had heard 
since he grew up had told stories of how the 
gods had sometimes come down and dwelt with 
men. He had long since discarded such beliefs 
as mere fictions. Still, there was something in 
the bearing of this Prisoner before him that 
awakened the old impression, that possibly this 
single planet with its visible population was not 
the whole universe, that there might be some 
other unseen region out of which Divine beings 
looked down upon earth with pity, and from 
which they might come and visit us on some er- 
‘rand of love. With anxiety written on his face 
and heard in his tone he asks, “Whence art 
Thou?” How near does this man always seem 
to be to breaking through the thin veil and 
entering with illumined vision into the spiritual 
world, the world of truth and right and God! 
Would not a word now from Jesus have given 
him entrance? Would not the repetition of the 
solemn affirmation of His divinity which He had 
given to the Sanhedrim have been the one thing 
wanted in Pilate’s case, the one thing to turn the 
scale in the favour of Jesus? At first sight it 
might seem so; but so it seemed not to the Lord. 
He preserves an unbroken silence to the ques- 
tion on which Pilate seems to hang in an earnest 
suspense. And certainly this silence is by no 
means easy to account for. Shall we say that 
He was acting out His own precept, “ Give not 
that which is holy to dogs”? Shall we say that 
He who knew what was in man saw that though 
Pilate was for the moment alarmed and in ear- 
nest, yet there was beneath that earnestness an 
ineradicable vacillation? It is very possible that 
the treatment He had received at Pilate’s hand 
had convinced Him that Pilate would eventually 
yield to the Jews; and what need, then, of pro- 
tracting the process? No man who has any 
dignity and self-respect will make declarations 
about his character which he sees will do no 
good: no man is bound to be at the beck of every 
one to answer accusations they may bring 
against him; by doing so he will often only in- 
volve himself in miserable, petty wranglings, and 
profit no one. Jesus therefore was not going to 
make revelations about Himself which~He saw 
would only make Him once again a shuttlecock 
driven between the two contending parties. 

Besides—and this probably is the main reason 
of the silence—Pilate was now forgetting alto- 
gether the relation between himself and his Pris- 


* The cry, according to the best reading, was simply 
“Crucify, crucify,” or, as it might be rendered, “The 
cross, the cross.” 
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oner. Jesus had been accused before him on a 
definite charge which he had found to be base- 
less. He ought therefore to have released Him. 
This new charge of the Jews was one of which 
Pilate could not take cognisance; and of this 
Jesus reminds him by His silence. Jesus might 
have made influence for Himself by working 
upon the superstition of Pilate; but this was not 
to be thought of. 

Offended at His silence, Pilate exclaims: 
“ Speakest Thou not unto me? Knowest Thou 
not that I have power to release Thee, and have 
power to crucify Thee?” Here was an un- 
wonted kind of prisoner who would not curry 
favour’ with His judge. But instead of entreat- 
ing Pilate to use this power in His favour Jesus 
replies: “Thou wouldest have no power against 
Me, except it were given thee from above; there- 
fore he that delivered Me unto thee hath greater 
sin.” Pilate’s office was the ordinance of God, 
and therefore his judgments should express the 
justice and will of God; and it was this which 
made the sin of Caiaphas and the Jews so great: 
they were making use of a Divine ordinance to 
serve their own God-resisting purposes. Had 
Pilate been a mere irresponsible executioner 
their sin would have been sufficiently heinous; 
but in using an official who is God’s representa- 
tive of law, order, and justice to fulfil their own 
wicked and unjust designs they recklessly prosti- 
tute God’s ordinance of justice and involve them- 
selves in a darker criminality. 

More impressed than ever by this powerful 
statement falling from the lips of a man weak- 
ened by the scourging, Pilate makes one more 
effort to save Him. But now the Jews play their 
last card and play it successfully. “If thou re- 
lease this man, thou art not Cesar’s friend.” To 
lay himself open to a charge of treason or neg- 
Ject of the interests of Caesar was what Pilate 
could not risk. At once his compassion for the 
Prisoner, his sense of justice, his apprehensions, 
his proud unwillingness to let the Jews have 
their way, are overcome by his fear of being 
reported to the most suspicious of emperors. 
He prepared to give his judgment, taking his 
place on the official seat, which stood on a tes- 
selated pavement, called in Aramaic “ Gabbatha,” 
from its elevated position in sight of the crowds 
standing outside. Here, after venting his spleen 
in the weak sarcasm “Shall I crucify your 
King?” he formally hands over his Prisoner to 
be crucified. This decision was at last come to, 
as John records, about noon of the day which 
prepared for and terminated in the Paschal 
Supper. 

Pilate’s vacillation receives from John a long 
and careful treatment. Light is shed upon it, 
and upon the threat which forced him at last 
to make up his mind, from the account which 
Philo gives of his character and administration. 
“With a view,” he says, “to vex the Jews, Pilate 
hung up some gilt shields in the palace of Herod, 
which they judged a profanation of the holy city, 
and therefore petitioned him to remove them. 
But when he steadfastly refused to do so, for 
he was a man of very inflexible disposition and 
very merciless as well as very obstinate, they 
cried out, ‘ Beware of causing a tumult, for Ti- 
berius will not sanction this act of yours; and 
if you say that he will, we ourselves will go to 
him and supplicate your master.” This threat 
exasperated Pilate in the highest degree, as he 
feared that they might really go to the Emperor 
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and impeach him with respect to other acts of 
his government—his corruption, his acts of in- 
solence, his habit of insulting people, his cruelty, 
his continual murders of people untried and un- 
condemned, and his never-ending and gratuitous 
and most grievous inhumanity. Therefore, be- 
ing exceedingly angry, and being at all times a 
man of most ferocious passions, he was in great 
perplexity, neither venturing to take down what 
he had once set up nor wishing to do anything 
which could be acceptable to his subjects, and 
yet fearing the anger of Tiberius. And those 
who were in power among the Jews, seeing this 
and perceiving that he was inclined to change his 
nund as to what he had done, but that he was 
not willing to be thought to do so, appealed to 
the Emperor.” * This sheds light on the whole 
conduct of Pilate during this trial—his fear of 
the Emperor, his hatred of the Jews and desire 
to annoy them, his vacillation and yet obstinacy; 
and we see that the mode the Sanhedrim now 
adopted with Pilate was their usual mode of deal- 
ing with him: now, as always, they saw his yacil- 
lation, disguised as it was by fierceness of speech, 
and they knew he must yield to the threat of 
complaining to Cesar. ; 
The very thing that Pilate feared, and to avoid 
which he sacrificed the life of our Lord, came 
upon him six years after. Complaints against 
him were sent to the Emperor; he was deposed 
from his office, and so stripped of all that made 
life endurable to him, that, “ wearied with mis- 
fortunes,” he died by his own hand. Perhaps 
we are tempted to think Pilate’s fate severe; we 
naturally sympathise with him; there are so many 
traits of character which show well when con- 
trasted with the unprincipled violence of the 
Jews. We are apt to say he was weak rather | 
than wicked, forgetting that moral weakness is 
just another name for wickedness, or rather is 
that which makes a man capable of any wicked- 
ness. The man we call wicked has his one or 
two good points at which we can be sure of him. 
The weak man we are never sure of. That he 
has good feelings is nothing, for we do not know 
what may be brought to overcome these feelings. 
That he has right convictions is nothing; we 
may have thought he was convinced to-day, 
but to-morrow his old fears have prevailed. 
And who is the weak man who is tus open 
to every kind of influence? He is the man 
who is not single-minded. The single-minded 
worldly man makes no pretension to holiness, 
but sees at a glance that that interferes 
with his real object; the single-minded, godly 
man has only truth and righteousness for his aim, 
and does not listen to fears or hopes suggested 
by the world. But the man who attempts to 
gratify both his conscience and his evil or weak 
feelings, the man who fancies he can so manipu- 
late the events of his life as to secure his own 
selfish ends as well as the great ends of justice 
and righteousness, will often be in as great a per- 
plexity as Pilate, and will come to as ruinous 
if not to so appalling an end. F 
In this would-be equitable Roman governor, 
exhibiting his weakness to the people and help- 
lessly exclaiming, “ What shall I do with Jesus 
which is called Christ?” * we see the predica- 
ment of many who are suddenly confronted with 
Christ—disconcerted as they are to have such a 
prisoner thrown on their hands, and wishing that 
anything had turned up rather than a necessity 
* Philo, ‘Ad Caium,” c. 38. _ tMark xv. 12, 







fo nswering this question, What shall I do with 
Jesus? Probably when Jesus was led by the vac- 
— illating Pilate out and in, back and forward, ex- 


amined and re-examined, acquitted, scourged, de- 


fended, and abandoned to His enemies, some pity 
for His judge mingled with other feelings in His 
mind, This was altogether too great a case for 
a man like Pilate, fit enough to try men like 
_ Barabbas and to keep the turbulent Galileans in 
order, What unhappy fate, he might afterwards 
think, had brought thie mysterious Prisoner to 
his judgment-seat, and for ever linked in such 


unhappy relation his name to the Name that is 


above every name? Never with more disastrous 
results did the resistless stream of time bring 
together and clash together the earthen and the 
brazen pitcher. Never before had such a pris- 
oner stood at any judge’s bar. Roman gov- 
ernors and emperors had been called to doom or 
to acquit kings and aes of all degrees and 
to determine every kind of question, forbidding 
this or that religion, extirpating old dynasties, 
altering old landmarks, making history in_ its 
largest dimensions; but Pilate was summoned to 
adjudicate in a case that seemed of no conse- 
quence at all, yet really eclipsed in its impor- 
tance all other cases put together. 

Nothing could save Pilate from the responsi- 
bility attaching to his connection with Jesus, and 
nothing can save us from the responsibility of 
determining what judgment we are to pronounce 
on this same Person. It may seem to us an 
unfortunate predicament we are placed in; we 
may resent being called upon to do anything de- 
cided in a matter where our convictions so con- 
flict with our desires; we may inwardly protest 
against human life being obstructed and dis- 
turbed by choices that are so pressing and so 
difficult and. with issues so incalculably serious. 
But second thoughts assure us that to be con- 
fronted with Christ is in truth far from being 
an unfortunate predicament, and that to be com- 
pelled to decisions which determine our whole 
after-course and allow fullest expression of our 
own will and spiritual affinities is our true glory. 
Christ stands patiently awaiting our decision, 
maintaining His inalienable majesty, but submit- 
ting Himself to every test we care to apply, 
claiming only to be the King of the truth by 
whom we are admitted into that sole eternal 
kingdom. It has come to be our turn, as it came 
to be Pilate’s to decide upon His claims and to 
act upon our decision—to recognise that we men 
have to do, not merely with pleasure and place, 
with earthly rewards and relations, but above all 
with the truth, with that which gives eternal sig- 
nificance to all these present things, with the 
truth about human life, with the truth embodied 
for us in Christ’s person and speaking intelli- 
gibly to us through His lips, with God manifest 
in the flesh. Are we to take part with Him when 
He calls us to glory and to virtue, to the truth 
and to eternal life, or, yielding to some present 

ressure the world puts upon us, attempt some 
utile compromise and so renounce our birth- 
right? 

Could Pilate really persuade himself he made 
everything right with a basin of water and a 
theatrical transference of his responsibility to the 
Jews? Could he persuade himself that by merely 
giving up the contest he was playing the part 
of a judge and of a man? Could he persuade 
himself that the mere words, “I am innocent of 
the blood of this righteous man: see ye to it,” 
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altered his relation to the death of Christ? No 
doubt he did. There is nothing commoner than 
for a man to think himself forced when it is his 
own fear or wickedness that is his only com- 
pulsion. Would every man in Pilate’s circum- 
stances have felt himself forced to surrender 
Jesus to the Jews? Would even a Gallio or a 
Claudius Lysias have done so? But Pilate’s past 
history made him powerless. Had he not feared 
exposure, he would have marched his cohort 
across the square and cleared it of the mob and 
defied the Sanhedrim. It was not because he 
thought the Jewish law had any true right to 
demand Christ’s death, but merely because the 
Jews threatened to report him as conniving at 
rebellion, that he yielded Christ to them; and to 
seek to lay the blame on those who made it diffi- 
cult to do the right thing was both unmanly and 
futile. The Jews were at least willing to take 
their share of the blame, dreadful in its results 
as that proved to be. 

Fairly to apportion blame where there are two 
consenting parties to a wickedness is for us, in 
many cases, impossible; and what we have to 
do is to beware of shifting blame from ourselves 
to our circumstances or to other people. How- 
ever galling it is to find ourselves mixed up with 
transactions which turn out to be shameful, or to 
discover that some vacillation or imbecility on 
our part has made us partakers in sin, it is idle 
and worse to wash our hands ostentatiously and 
try to persuade ourselves we have no guilt in 
the matter. The fact that we have been brought 
in contact with unjust, cruel, heartless, fraudu- 
lent, unscrupulous, worldly, passionate people 
may explain many of our sins, but it does not ex- 
cuse them. Other people in our circumstances 
would not have done what we have done; they 
would have acted a stronger, manlier, more 
generous part. And if we have sinned, it only 
adds to our guilt and encourages our weakness 
to profess innocence now and transfer to some 
other party the disgrace that’ belongs to our- 
selves. Nothing short of physical compulsion 
can excuse wrong-doing. $ 

The calmness and dignity with which Jesus 
passed through this ordeal, alone self-possessed, 
while all around Him were beside themselves, 
so impressed Pilate that he not only felt guilty 
in giving Him up to the Jews, but did not think 
it impossible that He might be the Son of God. 
But what is perhaps even more striking in this 
scene is the directness with which all these evil 
passions of men—fear, and self-interest, and in- 
Justice, and hate—are guided to an end fraught 
with blessing. Goodness finds in the most ad- 
verse circumstances material for its purposes. 
We are apt in such circumstances to despair and 
act as if there were never to be a triumph of 
goodness; but the little seed of good that one 
individual can contribute even by hopeful and pa- 
tient submission is that which survives and pro- 
duces good in perpetuity, while the passion and 
the hate and the worldliness cease. In so wild 
a scene what availed it, we might have said, that 
one Person kept His steadfastness and rose su- 
perior to the surrounding wickedness? But the 
event showed that it did avail. All the rest was 
scaffolding that fell away out of sight, and this 
solitary integrity remains as the enduring monu- 
ment. In our measure we must pass through 
similar ordeals, times when it seems vain to 
contend, useless to hope. When all we have 
done seems to be lost, when our way is hid and 
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no further step is visible, when all the waves 
and billows of an ungodly world seem to 
threaten with extinction the little good we have 
cherished, then must we remember this calm, 
majestic Prisoner, bound in the midst of a 
frantic and blood- thirsty mob, yet superior to it 
because He was living in God. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
MARY AT THE CROSS. 
JOHN xix. 17-27. 


IF we ask on what charge our Lord was con- 
demned to die, the answer must be complex, not 
simple. Pilate indeed, in accordance with the 
usual custom, painted on a board the name and 
crime of the Prisoner, that all who could under- 
stand any of the three current languages might 
know who this was and why He was crucified. 
But in the case of Jesus the inscription was 
merely a ghastly jest on Pilate’s part. It was 
the coarse retaliation of a proud man who found 
himself helpless in the hands of people he de- 
spised and hated. There was some relish to him 
in the crucifixion of Jesus when by his inscription 
he had turned it into an insult to the nation. A 
gleam of savage satisfaction for a moment lit up 
his gloomy face when he found that his taunt had 
told, and the chief priests came begging him to 
change what he had written. 

Pilate from the first look he got of his Pris- 
ener understood that he had before him quite 
another kind of person than the ordinary zealot, 
or spurious Messiah, or turbulent Galilean. Pi- 
late knew enough of the Jews to feel sure that if 
Jesus had been plotting rebellion against Rome 
He would not have been informed against by the 
chief priests. Possibly he knew enough of what 
had been going on in his province to understand 
that it was precisely because Jesus would not 
allow Himself to be made a king in opposition 
to Rome that the Jews detested and accused 
Him. Possibly he saw enough of the relations 
of Jesus to the authorities to despise the aban- 
doned malignity and baseness which could bring 
an innocent man to his bar and charge Him 
with what in their eyes was no crime at all and 
make the charge precisely because He was in- 
nocent of it. 

Nominally, but only nominally, Jests was cru- 
cified for sedition. If we pass, in search of the 
real charge, from Pilate’s judgment-seat to the 
Sanhedrim, we get nearer to the truth. The 
charge on which He was in this court condemned 
was the charge of blasphemy. He was indeed 
examined as to His claims to be the Messiah, but 
it does not appear that they had any law on 
which He could have been condemned for such 
claims. They did not expect that the Messiah 
would be Divine in the proper sense. Had they 
done so, then any one falsely claiming to be the 
Messiah would thereby have falsely claimed to 
be Divine, and would therefore have been guilty 
of blasphemy. But it was not for claiming to 
be the Christ that Jesus was condemned; it was 
when He declared Himself to be the Son of God 
that the high priest rent His garments and de- 
clared Him guilty of blasphemy. 

Now, of course it was very possible that many 
members of the Sanhedrim should sincerely be- 
lieve that blasphemy had been uttered. The 
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unity of God was the distinctive creed of the: 
Jew, that which had made his nation, and for 


any human lips to claim equality with the one — 


infinite God was not to be thought of. It must 
Lave fallen upon their ears like a thunder-clap; 
they must have fallen back on their seats or 
started from them in horror when so awful a 
claim was made by the human figure stance 
bound before them. There were men among 
them who would have advocated His claim to be — 
the Messiah, who believed Him to be a man sent 
from God; but not a voice could be raised in His 
defence when the claim to be Son of God in a 
Divine sense passed His lips. His best friends 
must have doubted and been disappointed, must 
have supposed He was confused by the events of 
the night, and could only await the issue in sor- 
row and wonder. 


Was the Sanhedrim, then, to blame for con- | 


demning Jesus? They sincerely believed Him. 
to be a blasphemer, and their law attached to 
the crime of blasphemy the punishment of death. 
It was in ignorance they did it; and knowing 
only what they knew, they could not have acted 
otherwise. Yes, that is true. But they were 
responsible for their ignorance. Jesus had given. 
abundant opportunity to the nation to under- 
stand Him and to consider His claims. He did 
not burst upon the public with an uncertified de- 
mand to be accepted as Divine. He lived among 
those who were instructed in such matters; and. 
though in some respects He was very different 
from the Messiah they had looked for, a little 
openness of mind and a little careful inquiry 
would have convinced them He was sent from. 
God. And had they acknowledged this, had they 
allowed themselves to obey their instincts and 
say, This is a true man, a man who has a mes- 
sage for us—had they not sophisticated their 
roinds with quibbling literalities, they would have 
owned His superiority and been willing to learn, 
from Him. And had they shown any disposi- 
tion to learn, Jesus was too wise a teacher to 
hurry them and overleap needed steps in con- 
viction and experience. He would have been 
slow to extort from any a confession of His di- 
vinity until they had reached the belief of it by 
the working of their own minds. Enough for 
Him that they were willing to see the truth about 
Him and to declare it as they saw it. The great 
charge He bronght against His accusers was 
that they did violence to their own convictions.. 
The uneasy suspicions they had about His dig- 
nity they suppressed; the attraction they at times. 
felt to His goodness they resisted; the duty to 
inquire patiently into His claims ‘they refused. 
And thus their darkness deepened, until in their 
culpable ignorance they committed the greatest. 
of crimes. 

From all this, then, two \things are a pares 
First, that Jesus was condemned on the charge of 
blasphemy—condemned because He made Him- 
self equal with God. His own words, pre- 
nounced upon oath, administered in the most, 
sclemn manner, were understood by the San- 
hedrim to be an explicit claim to be the Son of 
God in a sense in which no man could without 
blasphemy claim to be so. He made no ex- 
planation of His words when He saw how they 
were understood. And yet, were He not truly 
Divine, there was no one who could have been 
more shocked than Himself by such a claim. 
He understood, if any man did, the majesty of 
God; He knew better than any other the differ- 
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ence between the Holy Oné and His sinful crea- 

tures; His-whole life was devoted to the purpose 

“ of revealing to men the unseen God. What 
“Cp could have seemed to Him more monstrous, what 
could more effectually have stultified the work 
and aim of His life, than that He, being a man, 
should allow Himself to be taken for God? 
When Pilate told Him that He was charged with 
claiming to be a king, He explained to Pilate 
in what sense He did so, and removed from 
Pilate’s mind the erroneous supposition this 
claim had given birth to. Had the Sanhedrim 
cherished an erroneous idea of what was involved 
in His claim to be the Son of God, He must 
also have explained to them in what sense He 

_ made it, and have removed from their minds the 
impression that He was claiming to be properly 
Divine. He did not make any explanation; He 
allowed them to suppose He claimed to be the 
Son of God in a sense which would be blas- 
phemous in a mere man. So that if any one 
gathers from this that Jesus was Divine in a 
sense in which it were blasphemy for any other 
man to claim to be, he gathers a legitimate, even 
a necessary, inference. 

Another reflection which is forced upon the 
reader of this narrative is, that disaster waits 
upon stifled inquiry. The Jews honestly con- 
victed Christ as a blasphemer because they had 
dishonestly denied Him to be a good man. The 
little spark which would have grown into a blaz- 
ing light they put their heel upon. Had they 
at the first candidly considered Him as He went 
about doing good and making no claims, they 
would have become attached to Him as His dis- 
ciples did, and, like them, would have been led 
on to a fuller knowledge of the meaning of His 
person and work. It is these beginnings of con- 
viction we are so apt to abuse. It seems so much 
smaller a crime to kill an infant that has but 
once drawn breath than to kill a man of lusty 
life and busy in his prime; but the one, if fairly 
dealt with, will grow to be the other. And while 
we think very little of stifling the scarcely 
breathed whisperings in our own heart and 
mind, we should consider that it is only such 

- whisperings that can bring us to the loudly pro- 
claimed truth. If we do not follow up sugges- 
tions, if we do not push inquiry to discovery, if 
we do not value the smallest grain of truth as 
a seed of unknown worth and count it wicked to 
kill even the smallest truth in our souls, we can 
scarcely hope at any time to stand in the full 
light of reality and rejoice in it. To accept 
Christ as Divine may be at present beyond us; 
to acknowledge Him as such would simply be to 
perjure ourselves; but can we not acknowledge 
Him to be a true man, a good man, a teacher 
certainly sent from God? If we do know Him 
to be all that and more, then have we thought 
this out to its results? Knowing Him to be a 
unique figure among men, have we perceived 
what this involves? Admitting Him to be the 
best of men, do we love Him, imitate Him, pon- 
der His words, long for His company? Let us 
not treat Him as if He were non-existent because 
He is not as yet to us all that He is to some. 
Let us beware of dismissing all conviction about 
Him because there are some convictions spoken 
of by other people which we do not feel. It is 
better to deny Christ than to deny our own con- 
victions; for to do so is to extinguish the only 
light we have, and to expose ourselves to all 
disaster. The man who has put out his own 
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eyes cannot plead blindness in extenuation of his 
not seeing the lights and running the richly laden 
ship on the rocks. 

Guided by the perfect taste which reverence 
gives, John says very little about the actual cruci- 
fixion. He shows us indeed the soldiers sitting 
down beside the little heap of clothes they had 
stripped off our Lord, parcelling them out, per- 
haps already assuming them as their own wear. 
For the clothes by which our Lord had been 
known these soldiers would now carry into un- 
known haunts of drunkenness and sin, emblems 
of our ruthless, thoughtless desecration of our 
Lord’s name with which we outwardly clothe 
curselves and yet carry into scenes the most un- 
congenial. John, writing long after the event, 
seems to have no heart to record the poor taunts 
with which the crowd sought to increase the 
suffering of the Crucified, and force home upon 
His spirit a sense of the desolation and ignominy 
of-the cross. Gradually the crowd wearies and 
scatters, and only here and there a little whisper- 
ing group remains. The day waxes to its great- 
est heat; the soldiers lie or stand silent; the cen- 
turion sits motionless on his motionless, statue- 
like horse; the stillness of death falls upon the 
scene, only broken at intervals by a groan from 
one or other of the crosses. Suddenly through 
this silence there sound the words, “‘ Woman, be- 
hold thy son: son, behold thy mother,’—words 
which remind us that all this dreadful scene which 
makes the heart of the stranger bleed has been 
witnessed by the mother of the Crucified. As 
the crowd had broken up from around the 
crosses, the little group of women whom John 
had brought to the spot edged their way nearer 
and nearer till they were quite close to Him they 
loved, though their lips apparently were sealed 
by their helplessness to minister consolation. 

These hours of suffering, as the sword was 
slowly driven through Mary’s soul, according to 
Simeon’s word, who shall measure? Hers was 
not a hysterical, noisy sorrow, but quiet and 
silent. There was nothing wild, nothing extrava- 
gant, init. There was no sign of feminine weak- 
ness, no outcry, no fainting, no wild gesture of 
uncontrollable anguish, nothing to show that she 
was the exceptional mourner and that there was 
no sorrow like unto her sorrow. Her reverence 
for the Lord saved her from disturbing His last 
moments. She stood and saw the end. She saw 
His head lifted in anguish and falling on His 
breast in weakness, and she could not gently take 
it in her hands and wipe the sweat of death from 
His brow. She saw His pierced hands and feet 
become numbed and livid, and might not chafe 
them. She saw Him gasp with pain as cramp 
seized part after part of His outstretched body, 
and she could not change His posture nor give 
liberty to so much as one of His hands. And she 
had to suffer this in profound desolation of spirit. 
Her life seemed to be buried at the cross. To 
the mourning there often seems nothing left but 
to die with the dying. One heart has been the 
light of life, and now that light is quenched. 
What significance, what motive, can life have any 
more? * We valued no past where that heart 
was not; we had no future which was not con- 
centrated upon it or in which it had no part. 
But the absorption of common love must have 
been far surpassed in Mary’s case. None had 
been blessed with such a love as hers. And now 
none estimated as she did the spotless innocence 

* See Faber’s ‘‘ Bethlehem.” 
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of the Victim; none could know as she knew the 
depth of His goodness, the unfathomable and 
unconquerable love He had for all; and none 
could estimate as she the ingratitude of those 
whom He had healed and fed and taught and 
comforted with such unselfish devotedness. She 
knew that there was none like Him, and that if 
any could have brought blessing to this earth it 
was He, and there she saw Him nailed to the 
cross, the end actually reached. We know not 
if in that hour she thought of the trial of Abra- 
ham; we know not whether she allowed herself 
to think at all, whether she did not merely suffer 
as a mother losing her son; but certainly it must 
have been with intensest eagerness she heard her- 
self once more addressed by Him. 

Mary was commended to John as the closest 
friend of Jesus. These two would be in fullest 
sympathy, both being devoted to Him. It was 
perhaps an indication to those who were present, 
and through them to all, that nothing is so true 
a bond between human hearts as sympathy with 
Christ. We may admire nature, and yet have 
many points of antipathy to those who also ad- 
mire nature. We may like the sea, and yet feel 
‘no drawing to some persons who also like the 
sea. We may be fond of mathematics, and yet 
find that this brings us into a very partial and 
limited sympathy with mathematicians. - Nay, we 
may even admire and love the same person as 
others do, and yet disagree about other matters. 
But if Christ is chosen and loved as He ought 
to be, that love is a determining affection which 
rules all else within us, and brings us into abid- 
ing sympathy with all who are similarly gov- 
erned and moulded by that love. That love in- 
dicates a certain past experience and guarantees+ 
a special type of character. It is the character- 
istic of the subjects of the kingdom of God. 

This care for His mother in His last moments 
is of a piece with all the conduct of Jesus. 
Throughout His life there is an entire’ absence 
of anything pompous or excited. Everything is 
simple. The greatest acts in human history He 
does on the highway, in the cottage, among a 
group of beggars in an entry. The words which 
have thrilled the hearts and mended the lives of 
myriads were spoken casually as He walked with 
a few friends. Rarely did He even gather a 
crowd. There was no advertising, no admission 
by ticket, no elaborate arrangements for a set 
speech at a set hour. Those who know human 
nature will know what to think of this unstudied 
ease and simplicity, and will appreciate it. The 
same characteristic appears here. He speaks as 
if He were not an object of contemplation; there 
is an entire absence of self-consciousness, of os-~ 
tentatious suggestion that He is now making 
atonement for the sins of the world. He speaks 
to His mother and cares for her as He might 
have done had they been in the home at Naza- 
reth together. One despairs of ever learning 
such a lesson, or indeed of seeing others learn it. 
How like an ant-hill is the world of men! What 
a fever and excitement! what a fuss and fret! 
what an ado! what a sending of messengers, and 
calling of meetings, and raising of troops, and 
magnifying of little things! what an absence of 
calmness and simplicity! But this at least we 
may learn—that no duties, however important, 
can excuse us for not caring for our relatives. 
They are deceived people who spend all their 
charity and sweetness out of doors, who have a 
reputation for godliness, and are to be seen in the 
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forefront of this or that Christian work, but who 
are sullen or imperious or quick-tempered or in- 
different at home. If while saving a world Jesus 
had leisure to care for His mother, there are no 
duties so important as to prevent a man from 
being considerate and dutiful at home. 

Those who witnessed the hurried events of the 
morning when Christ was crucified might be par- 
doned if their minds were filled with what their 
eyes saw, and if little but the outward objects 
were discernible to them. We are in different 
circumstances, and may be expected to look more 
deeply into what was happening. To see only 
the mean scheming and wicked passions of men, 
to see nothing but the pathetic suffering of an 
innocent and misjudged person, to take our in- 
terpretation of these rapid and disorderly events 
from the casual spectators without striving to 
discover God’s meaning in them, would indeed 
be a flagrant instance of what has been called 
“reading God in a prose translation,” rendering 
His clearest and most touching utterance to this 
world in the language of callous Jews or barba- 
rous Roman soldiers. Let us open our ear to 
God’s own meaning in these events, and we hear 
Him uttering to us all His Divine love, and in 
the most forcible and touching tones. These are 


‘the events in which His deepest purposes and 


tenderest love find utterance. How He is striv- 
ing to win His way to us to convince us of the 
reality of sin and of salvation! To be mere 
spectators of these things is to convict our- 
selves of being superficial or strangely callous. 
Scarcely any criminal is executed but we all have 
cur opinion on the justice or injustice of his con- 
demnation. We may well be expected to form 
our judgment in this case, and to take action 
upon it. If Jesus was unjustly condemned, then 
we as well as His contemporaries have to do 
with His claims. If these claims were true, we 
have something more to do than merely to say 
so. : 
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CHAPTER XXI. : 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 
JOHN xix. 23, 24, 28-37. 


PossiBLy the account which John gives of the 
Crucifixion is somewhat spoiled to some readers 
by his frequent reference to apparently insignifi- 
cant coincidences with Old Testament prophecy. 
It is, however, to be remembered that John was 
himself a Jew, and was writing for a public which 
laid great stress on such literal fulfilments of 
prophecy. The wording of the narrative might 
lead us to suppose that John believed Jesus to 
be intentionally fulfilling prophecy. Where he 
says, ‘‘ After this, Jesus knowing that all things 
were now accomplished, that the scripture might 
be fulfilled, saith, I thirst,” it might be fancied 
that John supposed that Jesus said “I thirst” 
in order that Scripture might be fulfilled. This 
is, of course, to misconceive the Evangelist’s 
meaning. Such a fulfilment would have been fic- 
titious, not real. But John believed that in each 
smallest act and word of our Lord the will of 
God was finding expression, a will which had 
long since been uttered in the form of Old Tes~ 
tament prophecy. In these hours of dismay, 
when Jesus was arrested, tried, and crucified be- 
fore the eyes of His disciples, they tried to be- 
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lieve that this was God’s will; and long after- 


wards, when they had found time to think, and 
when they had to deal with men who felt the 


_ difficulty of believing in a crucified Saviour, they 
pointed to the fact that even in small particulars 
the sufferings of the Messiah had been antici- 


pated and were to be expected. 

The first instance of this which John cites is 
the manner in which the soldiers dealt with His 
clothes. After fixing Jesus to the cross and rais- 
ing it, the four men who were detailed to this 
service sat down to watch. Such was the cus- 
tom, lest friends should remove the crucified be- 
fore death supervened. Having settled them- 
selves for this watch, they proceeded to divide 


Js the clothes of Jesus among them. This also was 


customary among the Romans, as it has been 
everywhere usual that the executioners should 
have as their perquisite some of the articles worn 
by the condemned. The soldiers parted the gar- 
ments of Jesus among them, each of the four 
taking what he needed or fancied—turban, shoes, 
girdle, or under-coat; while for the large seam- 
less plaid that was worn over all they cast lots, 
being unwilling to tear it. All this fulfilled an 
old prediction to the letter. The reason why it 
had been spoken of was that it formed a weighty 
element in the suffering of the crucified. Few 
things can make a dying man feel more deso- 
late than to overhear those who sit round his 
bed already disposing of his effects, counting him 
a dead man who can no longer use the apparatus 
of the living, and congratulating themselves on 
the profit they make by his death. How furious 
have old men sometimes been made by any be- 
trayal of eagerness on the part of their heirs! 
Even to calculate on a man’s death and make ar- 
rangements for filling his place is justly esteemed 
indecorous and unfeeling. To ask a sick man 
for anything he has been accustomed to use, and 
must use again if he recovers health, is an act 


’ which only an indelicate nature could be guilty 


of. It was a cruel addition, then, to our Lord’s 
suffering to see these men heartlessly dividing 
among them all He had to leave. It forced on 
His mind the consciousness of their utter indif- 
ference to His feelings. His clothes were of 
some little value to them: He Himself of no 
value. Nothing could have made Him feel more 
separated from the world of the living—from 
their hopes, their ways, their life—as if already 
He were dead and buried. 

_ This distribution of His clothes was also cal- 
culated to make Him intensely sensible of the 
reality and finality of death. Jesus knew He was 
to rise again; but let us not forget that Jesus was 
human, liable to the same natural fears, and 
moved by the same circumstances as ourselves, 
He knew He was to rise again; but how much 
easier had it been to believe in that future life 
had all the world been expecting Him to rise! 
But here were men showing that they very well 
knew He would never again need these clothes 


of His. 


A comparison of this narrative with the other 
Gospels brings out that the words “I thirst” 
must have been uttered immediately after the 
fearful cry, “My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” For when the soldier was 
mercifully pressing the sponge steeped in vinegar 
to His parched lips, some of the bystanders called 
out, “ Let be: let us see whether Elias will come 
to save Him,” referring to the words of Jesus, 
which they had not rightly understood. And 
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this expression of bodily suffering is proof that 
the severity of the spiritual struggle was over. 
So long as that deep darkness covered His spirit 
He was unconscious of His body; but with the 
agonised cry to His Father the darkness had 
passed away; the very uttering of His desolation 
had disburdened His spirit, and at once the body 
asserts itself. As in the wilderness at the open- 
ing of His career He had been for many days so 
agitated and absorbed in mind that He did not 
once think of food, but no sooner was the spirit- 
ual strife ended than the keen sensation of hunger 
was the first thing to demand His attention, so 
here His sense of thirst is the sign that His 
spirit was now at rest. 

The last act of the Crucifixion, in which John 
sees the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy, 
is the omission in the case of Jesus of the com- 
mon mode of terminating the life of the crucified 
by breaking the legs with an iron bar. Jesus 
being already dead, this was considered unneces~- 
sary; but as possibly He might only have 
swooned, and as the bodies were immediately 
taken down, one of the soldiers makes sure of 
His death by a lance thrust. Medical men and 
scholars have largely discussed the causes which 
might produce the outflow of blood and water 
which John affirms followed this spear thrust, 
and various causes have been assigned. But it is 
a point which has apparently only physiological 
interest. John indeed follows up his statement 
of what he saw with an unusually strong as- 
severation that what he says is true. “He 
that saw it bare record, and his record is 
true: and he knoweth that he saith true, that 
ye might believe.” But this strong assevera- 
tion is introduced, not for the sake of per- 
suading us to believe that water as well as 
blood flowed from the lance wound, but for 
the sake of certifying the actual death of Jesus. 
The soldiers who had charge of the execu- 
tion discharged their duty. They made sure 
that the Crucified was actually dead. And John’s 
reason for insisting on this and appending to his 
statement so unusual a confirmation is sufficiently 
obvious. He was about to relate the Resurrec- 
tion, and he knows that a true resurrection must 
be preceded by a real death. If he has no means 
of establishing the actual death, he has no means 
of establishing the Resurrection. And therefore 
for the first and only time in his narrative he 
departs from simple narration, and most solemnly 
asseverates that he is speaking the truth and was 
an eyewitness of the things he relates. 

The emphatic language John uses regarding 
the certainty of Christ’s death is, then, only an 
index to the importance he attached to the Res- 
urrection. He was aware that whatever virtue 
lay in the life and death of Christ, this virtue 
became available for men through the Resurrec- 
tion. Had Jesus not risen again, all the hopes 
His friends had cherished regarding Him would 
have been buried in His tomb. Had He not 
risen, His words would have been falsified and 
doubt thrown upon all His teaching. Had He 
not risen, His claims would have been unintelli- 
gible and His whole appearance and life a mys- 
tery suggesting a greatness not borne out—dif- 
ferent from other men, yet subject to the same 
defeat. Had He not risen, the very significance 
of His life would have been obscured; and if 
for a time a few friends cherished His memory 
in private, His name would have fallen back to 
an obscure, possibly a dishonoured, place. 
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It is not at once obvious what we are to make 
of the physical sufferings of Christ. Certainly 
it is very easy to make too much of them. For, 
in the first place, they were very brief and con- 
fined to one part of His life. He was exempt 
from the prolonged weakness and misery which 
many persons endure throughout life. Born, as 
we may reasonably suppose, with a healthy and 
vigorous constitution, carefully reared by the 
best of mothers, finding a livelihood in His na- 
tive village and in His father’s business, His lot 
was very different from the frightful doom of 
thousands who are born with diseased and dis- 
torted body, in squalid and wicked surroundings, 
and who never see through the misery that en- 
compasses them to any happy or hopeful life. 
And even after He left the shelter and modest 
comforts of the Nazareth home His life was 
spent in healthy conditions, and often in scenes 
of much beauty and interest. Free to move 
about through the country as He pleased, pass- 
ing through vineyards and olive-groves and 
cornfields, talking pleasantly with His little com- 
pany of attached friends or addressing large au- 
diences, He lived an open-air life of a kind in 
which of necessity there must have been a great 
deal of physical pleasure and healthful enjoy- 
ment, At times He had-not where to lay His 
head; but this is mentioned rather as a symptom 
of His want of friends than as implying any 
serious physical suffering in a climate like that 
of Palestine. And the suffering at the close of 
His life, though extreme, was brief, and was not 
to be compared in its cruelty to what many of 
His followers have endured for His sake. 

Two things, however, the physical sufferings 
of Christ do secure: they call attention to His 
devotedness, and they illustrate His willing sac- 
rifice of self. They call attention to His devoted- 
ness and provoke a natural sympathy and tender- 
ness of spirit in the beholder, qualities which 
are much needed in our consideration of Christ. 
Had He passed through life entirely exempt fronr 
suffering, in high position, with every want 
eagerly ministered to, untouched by any woe, 
and at last passing away by a painless decease, 
we should find it much harder to respond to His 
appeal or even to understand His work. Noth- 
ing so quickly rivets our attention and stirs our 
sympathy as physical pain. We feel disposed 
to listen to the demands of one who is suffer- 
ing, and if we have a lurking suspicion that we 
are somehow responsible for that suffering and 
are benefited by it, then we are softened by a 
mingled pity, admiration, and shame, which is 
one of the fittest attitudes a human spirit can 
assume. 

Besides, it is through the visible suffering we 
can read the willingness of Christ’s self-surren- 
der. It was. always more difficult for Him to 
suffer than for us. We have no option: He 
might have rescued Himself at any moment. We, 
in suffering, have but to subdue our disposition 
to murmur and our sense of pain: He had to 
subdue what was much more obstinate—His 
consciousness that He might if He pleased ab- 
jure the life that involved pain. The strain upon 
His love for us was not once for all over when 
He became man. He Himself intimates, and 
His power of working miracles proves, that at 
each point of His career He might have saved 
Himself from suffering, but would not. 

When we ask ourselves what we are to make 
of these sufferings of Christ, we naturally seek 
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aid from the Evangelist and ask what he made 
of them. But on reading his narrative we are 
surprised to find so little comment or reflection 


interrupting the simple relation of facts. At first 
sight the narrative seems to flow uninterruptedly 
on, and to resemble the story which might be 
told of the closing scenes of an ordinary life 
terminating tragically. The references to Old 
Testament prophecy alone give us the clue to 
John’s thoughts about the significance of this 
death. These references show us that he con- 
sidered that in this public execution, conducted 
wholly by Roman soldiers, who could not read a 
word of Hebrew and did not know the name of 
the God of the Jews, there was being fulfilled the 
purpose of God towards which all previous his- 
tory had been tending. That purpose of God in 
the history of man was accomplished when 
Jesus breathed His last upon the cross. The 
cry “It is finished” was not the mere gasp 
of a worn-out life; it was not the cry of satisfac- 
tion with which a career of pain and sorrow is 
terminated: it was the deliberate utterance of a 
clear consciousness on the part of God’s ap- 
pointed Revealer that now all had been done 
that could be done to make God known to men 
and to identify Him with men. God’s purpose 
had ever been one and indivisible. Declared to 
men in various ways, a hint here, a broad light 
there, now by a gleam of insight in the mind of 
a prophet, now by a deed of heroism in king or 
leader, through rude symbolic contrivances and 
through the tenderest of human affections and 
the highest human thoughts, God had been mak- 
ing men ever more and more sensible that His 
one purpose was to come closer and closer into 
fellowship with them and to draw them into a 
perfect harmony with Him. Forgiveness and 
deliverance from sin were provided for them, 
knowledge of God’s law and will that they might 
learn to know and to serve Him—all these were 
secured when Jesus cried, “It is finished.” 
Why, then, does John just at this point of the 
life of Jesus see so many evidences of the ful- 
filment of all prophecy? Need we ask? Is not 
suffering that which is the standing problem of 
life? Is it not grief and trouble and sorrow 
which press home upon our minds most con- 
vincingly the reality of sin? Is it not death 
which is common to all men of every age, race, 
station, or experience? And must not One who 
identifies Himself with men identify Himself in 
this, if in anything? It is the cross of Jesus that 
stands before the mind of John as the comple- 
tion of that process of incarnation, of entrance 
into human experience, which fills his Gospel; 
it is here he sees the completion and finishing 
of that identification of God with man he has 
been exhibiting throughout. The union of God 
with man is perfected when God submits Him- 
self to the last darkest experience of man. To 
some it seems impossible such a thing should 
be; it seems either unreal, unthought-out verbi- 
age, or blasphemy. To John, after he had seen 
and pondered the words and the life of Jesus, all 
his ideas of the Father were altered. He learned 
that God is love, and that to infinite love, while 
there remains one thing to give, one step of 
nearness to the loved to be taken, love has not 
its perfect expression. It came upon him as a 
revelation that God was really in the world. Are 
we to refuse to God any true participation in the 
strife between good and evil? Is God to be 
kept out of all reality? Is He merely to look 
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on, to see how His creatures will manage, how 
_ this and that man will bear himself heroically, 
but Himself a mere name, a lay figure crowned 
but otiose, doing nothing to merit His crown, 
- doing nothing to warrant the worship of untold 
worlds, commanding others to peril themselves 
and put all to the proof, but Himself well out 
of range of all risk, of all conflict, of all tragedy? 
~How can we hope to love a God we remove to 
a throne remote and exalted, from which He 
looks down on human life, and cannot look on 
‘it as we do from the inside! Is God to be only 
a dramatist, who arranges thrilling situations for 
others to pass through, and assigns to each the 
part he is to play, but Himself has no real in- 
_ terests at stake and no actual entrance into the 
world of feeling, of hope, of trial? 

And if a Divine Person were in the course of 
things to come into this human world, to enter 
into our actual experiences, and feel and bear 
the actual strain that we bear, it is obvious He 

ust come incognito—not distinguished by such 
‘marks as would bring the world to His feet, and 
make an ordinary human life and ordinary hu- 
man trials impossible to Him. When sovereigns 
wish to ascertain for themselves how their sub- 
jects live, they do not proclaim their approach 
and send in advance an army of protection, pro- 
vision, and display; they do not demand to be 
met by the authorities of each town, and to be 
received by artificial, stereotyped addresses, and 
to be led from one striking sight to another and 
from one comfortable palace to another: but they 
leave their robes of state behind them, they send 
no messenger in advance, and they mix as one 
of the crowd with the crowd, exposed to what- 
ever abuse may be going, and living for the time 
on the same terms as the rank and file. This 
has been done often in sport, sometimes as mat- 
ter of policy or of interest, but never as the seri- 
ous method of understanding and lifting the gen- 
eral habits and life of the people. Christ came 
among us, not as a kind of Divine adventure to 
break the tedium of eternal glory, nor merely to 
make personal observations on His own account, 
but as the requisite and only means available for 
- bringing the fulness of Divine help into practi- 

cal contact with mankind. But as all filth and 
squalor are hidden away in the slums from the 
senses of the king, so that if he is to penetrate 
into the burrows of the criminal classes and see 
the wretchedness of the poor, he must do it in- 
cognito, so if Christ sought to bring Divine 
mercy and might within reach of the vilest, He 
must visit their haunts and make Himself ac- 
quainted with their habits. 

It is also obvious that such a Person would 
concern Himself not with art or literature, not 
with inventions and discoveries, not even with 
politics and government and social problems, but 
with that which underlies all these and for which 
all these exist—with human character and hu- 

man conduct, with man’s relation to God. It is 
with the very root of human life He concerns 

Himself. 

The sufferings of Christ, then, were mainly in- 
ward, and were the necessary result of His per- 
fect sympathy with men. That which has made 

the cross the most significant of earthly sym- 
- bols, and which has invested it with so wonder- 
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ful a power to subdue and purify the heart, is not 
the fact that it involved the keenest physical pain, 
but that it exhibits Christ’s perfect and complete 
identification with sinful men. It is this that 
humbles us and brings us to a right mind to- 
wards God and towards sin, that here we see 
the innocent Son of God involved in suffering 
and undergoing a shameful death through our 
sin. It was His sympathy with men which 
brought Him into this world, and it was the 
same sympathy which laid Him open to suffering 
throughout His life. The mother suffers more 
in the illness of a child than in her own; the 
shame of wrong-doing is often more keenly felt 
by a parent or friend than by the perpetrator 
himself. 

If Paul’s enthusiasm and devoted life for 
man made him truly say, ‘““ Who is weak, and 
I am not weak?” who shall measure the burden 
Christ bore from day to day in the midst of a 
sinning and suffering world? With a burning 
zeal for God, He was plunged into an arctic 
region where thick-ribbed ice of indifference met 
His warmth; consumed with devotion to God’s 
purposes, He saw everywhere around Him igno- 
rance, carelessness, self-seeking, total misunder- 
standing of what the world is for; linked to men 
with a love which irrepressibly urged Him to 
seek the highest good for all, He was on all 
hands thwarted; dying to see men holy and pure 
and godly, He everywhere found them weak, 
sinful, gross. It was this which made Him a 
inan of sorrows and acquainted with grief—lov- 
ing God and man with a love which was the chief 
element in His being, He could not get man 
reconciled to God. The mere sorrows of men 
doubtless affected Him more than they affect 
the most tender-hearted of men; but these sor- 
tows—poverty, failure, sickness—would pass 
away and would even work for good, and so 
might well be borne. But when He saw men 
disregarding that which would save them from 
lasting sorrow; when He saw them giving them- 
selves to trivialities with all their might, and do- 
ing nothing to recover their right relation to 
God, the spring of all good; when He saw them 
day by day defeating the purpose He lived to 
accomplish, and undoing the one only work He 
thought worth doing,—who can measure the bur- 
den of shame and grief He had to bear? 

But it is not the suffering that does us good 
and brings us to God, but the love which un- 
derlies the suffering. The suffering convinces us 
that it is love which prompts Christ in all His 
life and death,—a love we may confidently trust 
to, since it is staggered at no difficulty or sacri- 
fice; a love which aims at lifting and helping 
us; a love that embraces us, not seeking to 
accomplish only one thing for us, but neces- 
sarily, becatise it is love for us, seeking our good 
in all things. The power of earthly love, of the 
devotedness of mother, wife, or friend, we know; 
—we know what length such love will go: shall 
we then deny to God the happiness of sacrifice, 
the joy of love? Let it not enter our thoughts 
that He who is more closely related to us than 
any, and who will far less disclaim this relation- 
ship than any, does not love us in practical ways, 
and cannot fit us by His loving care for all that 
His holiness requires. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
JouHN xx. 1-18. 


JoHN gives no narrative of the Resurrection 
itself. He gives us what is much more valuable 
—a brief account of the manner in which he 
himself was convinced that a resurrection had 
taken place: His shy nature, his modest reluc- 
tance to put himself forward or use the first 
person in his narrative, does not prevent him 
from seeing that the testimony of one who, like 
himself, was an eyewitness of the facts, is inval- 
uable; and nothing but additional interest and 
reality is added to his testimony by the varied 
periphrases with which he veils his identity, as 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ ‘that other 
disciple,” and so forth. 

When Mary brought the startling intelligence 
that the tomb was empty, Peter and John in- 
stantly made for the spot at the top of their 
speed. The older man was left behind by John, 
but natural reverence kept him from entering the 
rocky chamber. He looked in, however, and to 
his surprise saw enough to convince him that 
the body had not been removed for interment 
elsewhere or to be cast out with the bodies of 
criminals. For there were the linen cloths in 
which He -had been wrapped, carefully taken off 
and left behind. The impression made by this 
circumstance was confirmed when Peter came 
up, and they both entered and examined the 
tomb and made their inferences together. For 
then they saw still clearer evidence of delibera- 
tion; the napkin which had been tied round the 
head of the dead body was there in the tomb, 
and it was folded and laid ina place by itself, sug- 
gesting the leisurely manner of a person chang- 
ing his clothes, and convincing them that the 
body had not been removed to be laid elsewhere. 
At once John was convinced that a resurrection 
had taken. place; his Lord’s words took a new 
meaning in this empty tomb. Standing and-gaz- 
ing at the folded cloths, the truth flashed into 
his mind: Jesus has Himself risen and disen- 
cumbered Himself from these wrappings, and 
has departed. It was enough for John: he vis- 
ited no other tomb; he questioned no one; he 
made no inquiries of his friends in the high 
priest’s household,—he went to his own house, 
filled with astonishment, with a thousand 
thoughts chasing one another through his mind, 
scarcely listening to Peter’s voluble tongue, but 
convinced that Jesus lived. 

This simple narrative will be to many minds 
more convincing than an accumulation of elab- 
orate arguments. The style is that of an eye- 
witness. Each movement and every particular 
is before his eye: Mary bursting, breathless, and 
gasping out the startling news; the hasty spring- 
ing up of the two men, and their rapid racing 
along the streets and out through the city gates 
to the garden; John standing panting at the 
rock-hewn sepulchre, his stooping down and 
peering into the dark chamber; Peter toiling up 
behind, but not hesitating a moment, and en- 
tering and gazing at this and that till the dumb 
articles tell their story; and the two men leave 
the sepulchre together, awed and convinced. 
And the eyewitness who thus graphically relates 
what he knew of that great morning adds with 
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the simplicity of a truthful nature, “he saw and — 
believed ”—believed then for the first time; for 
as yet they had not seen the significance of cer- 
tain scriptures which now seemed plainly enough 
to point to this. - er 

To some minds this simple narrative will, I 
say, carry home the conviction of the truth of 
the Resurrection more than any elaborate ar- 
gumentation. There is. an assuring matter-of- 
factness about it. Sceptics tell us that visions 
are common, and that excited people are easily. 
deceived. But we have no word of visions here. 
John does not say he saw the Lord: he 
tells us merely of two fishermen running; of 
solid, commonplace articles such as grave- 
clothes; and of observations that could not pos- 
sibly be mistaken, such as that the tomb was 
empty and that they two were in it. For my 
part I feel constrained to believe a narrative 
like this, when it tells me the grave was empty. 
No doubt their conclusion, that Jesus had Him- 
self emptied the tomb, was not a certain but 
only a probable inference, and, had nothing 
more occurred, even John himself might not 
have continued so confident; but it is important 
to notice how John was convinced, not at all by 
visions or voices or embodied expectations of 
his own, but in the most matter-of-fact way and 
by the very same kind of observation that we 
use and rely upon in common life. And, more- 
over, more did occur; there followed just such 
results as were in keeping with so momentous 
an event. 

One of these immediately occurred. Mary, 
exhausted with her rapid carrying of the news 
to Peter and John, was not able to keep pace 
with them as they ran to the tomb, and before 
she arrived they were gone. Probably she 
missed them in the streets as she came out of 
the city; at any rate, finding the tomb still empty 
and none present to explain the’ reason of it, 
she stands there desolate and pours out her dis- 
tress in tears. That grave being empty, the 
whole earth is empty to her: the dead Christ. 
was more to her than a living world. She could 
not go as Peter and John had gone, for she 
had no thought of resurrection. The rigid 
form, the unanswering lips and eye, the body 
passive in the hands of others, had fixed on her 
heart, as it commonly does, the one impression 
of death. She felt that all was over, and now 
she had not even the poor consolation of pay- 
ing some slight additional attention. She can 
but stand and lay her head upon the stone and 
let her tears flow from a broken heart. And 
yet again in the midst of her grief she cannot 
believe it true that He is lost to her; she re- 
turns, as love will do, to the search, suspects 
her own eyesight, seeks again where she had 
sought before, and cannot reconcile herself to 
a loss so total and overwhelming. So absorb- 
ing is her grief that the vision of angels does not 
astonish her; her heart, filled with grief, has no 
room for wonder. Their kindly words cannot 
comfort her; it is another voice she longs for. 
She had but the one thought, ‘‘ They have taken 
away my Lord,’—my Lord, as if none felt the 
bereavement as she. She supposes, too, that all 
must know about the loss and understand what 
she is seeking, so that when she sees the gar- 
dener she says, “Sir, if thou hast borne Him 
hence.” What need to say who? Can any one 
be thinking of any other but of Him who en- 
grosses her thought? 





In all this we have the picture of a real and 
profound grief, and therefore of a real and pro- 


found love. We see in Mary the kind of affec- 


. tion which a knowledge of Jesus was fitted to 


kindle. And to Mary our Lord remembered 
-His promise: “ He that loveth Me shall be loved 
of. My Father, and I will love him and will 
manifest Myself to him.” None is so unable as 
He to leave any who love Him without any re- 
sponse to their expressions of affection. He 
could not coldly look on while this woman was 
eagerly seeking Him; and it is as impossible that 
He should hide Himself now from any who seek 
Him with as true a heart. Sometimes it would 
seem as if real thirst for God were not at once 
allayed, as if many were allowed to spend the 
best part of their days in seeking; but this does 
not invalidate the promise, “ He that seeketh, 
findeth.” For as Christ is again and again re- 
moved from the view of men, and as He is 
allowed to become a remote and shadowy figure, 
He can be restored to a living and visible in- 
fluence in the world only by this man and that 
man becoming sensible of the great loss we sus- 
tain by His absence, and working his own way 
to a clear apprehension of His continued life. 
No experience which an honest man has in his 
search for the truth is worthless; it is the solid 
foundation of his own permanent belief and con- 
nection with the truth, and it is useful to other 
men. 

Mary standing without at the sepulchre weep- 
ing is a concrete representation of a not un- 
common state of mind. She stands wondering 
why she was ever so foolish, so heartless, as 
to leave the tomb at all—why she had allowed 
it to be possible to become separated from the 
Lord. She looks despairingly at the empty 
grave-clothes which so lately held all that was 
dear to her in the world. She might, she thinks, 
had she been present, have prevented the tomb 
from being emptied, but now it is empty she 
cannot fill it again. It is thus that those who 
have been careless about maintaining commu- 
nion with Christ reproach themselves when they 
find He is gone. The ordinances, the prayers, 


- the quiet hours of contemplation, that once were 


filled with Him are now, like the linen cloths 
and the napkin, empty, cold, pale forms, re- 
membrances of His presence that make His ab- 
sence all the more painful. When we ask where 
we can find Him, only the hard, mocking echo 
of the empty tomb replies. And yet this self- 
reproach is itself a seeking to which He will 
respond. To mourn His absence is to desire 
and to invite His presence; and to invite His 
presence is to secure it.* 

The Evangelist Mark saw more in the Lord’s 
appearance to Mary than a response to her seek- 
ing love. He reminds his readers that this was 
the woman out of whom the Lord had cast seven 
devils, meaning apparently to suggest that those 
who have most need of encouragement from 
Him are surest to get it. He had not appeared 
to Peter and John, though these men were to 
build up His Church and be responsible for His 
cause. To the man whom He loved, who had 
stood by Him at His trial and in His death, 
who had received His mother and was now to 
be in His place to her, He made no sign, but 
allowed him to examine the empty tomb and re- 
tire. But to this woman He discloses Himself 
at once. The love which sprang from a sense 

* See Pusey’s sermon on this subject, 
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of what she owed Him kept her at the tomb 
and threw her in His way. Her sense of de- 
pendence was the magnetic point on earth which 
attracted and disclosed His presence. Observe 
the situation. Earth lay uncertain; some mani- 
festation is needed to guide men at this critical 
time; blank disappointment or pointless wait- 
ing broods everywhere. At what point shall the 
presence of Christ break through and quicken 
expectation and faith? Shall He go to-the high 
priest’s palace or to Pilate’s pretorium and tri- 
umph over their dismay? Shall He go and lay 
busy plans with this and that group of followers? 
On the contrary, He appears to a poor woman 
who can do nothing to celebrate His triumph 
and might only discredit it, if she proclaimed 
herself His friend and herald. But thus continu- 
ous is the character of Jesus through death and 
resurrection. The meekness, the true perception 


.of the actual sorrows and wants of men, the 


sense for spiritual need, the utter disregard of 
worldly powers and glory characterise Him now 
as before. The sense of need is what always 
effectually appeals to Him. The soul that truly 
recognises the value and longs for the fellow- 
ship and possession of Christ’s purity, devotion 
to God, superiority to worldly aims and inter- 
ests, always wins His regard. When a man 
prays for these things not with his lips but with 
his life’s effort and his heart’s true craving, his 
prayer is answered. To seek Christ is to feel 
as Mary felt, to see with practical constraining 
clearness as she saw, that He is the most 
precious of all possessions, that to be like Him 
is the greatest of all attainments; it is to see 
His character with clearness, and to be per- 
suaded that, if the world gives us opportunity 
of becoming like Him and actually makes us 
like Him, it has done for us all that is vital and 
permanently important. 

As Mary answered the angels she heard a step 
behind or saw the tomb darkened by a shadow, 
and on turning discerns dimly through her tears 
a figure which, naturally enough, she supposes 
to be the gardener—not because Jesus had as- 
sumed the clothes or lifted the tools of the gar- 
dener, but because he was the likeliest person 
to be going about the garden at that early hour. 
As the heart overburdened with grief is often 
unconscious of the presence of Christ and re- 
fuses to be comforted because it cannot see Him 
for its sorrow, so Mary through the veil of 
her tears can see only a human form, and turns 
away again, unconscious that He for whom she 
seeks is with her. As she turns, one word wipes 
the tears from her eyes and penetrates her heart 
with sudden joy. The utterance of her name 
was enough to tell her it was some one who 
knew her that was there; but there were a re- 
sponsive thrill and an awaking of old mem- 
ories and a vibration of her nature under the 
tone of that voice, which told her whose alone 
it could be. The voice seemed a second time 
to command a calm within her and turn her 
whole soul to Himself only. Once before, that 
voice had banished from her nature the foul 
spirits that had taken possession of her; she had 
“ awaked from hell beneath the smile of Christ,” 
and now again the same voice brought her out 
of darkness into light. From being the most 
disconsolate, Mary became at a word the happi- 
est creature in the world. 

Mary’s happiness is easily understood. No 
explanation is needed of the peace and bliss she 
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experienced when she heard herself owned as Master’? His proper designation in her lips. | 


the friend of the risen Lord, and called by her 
name in the familiar tone by Him who stood 
now superior to all risk, assault, and evil. 
perfect joy is the reward of all in the measure 
of their faith. Christ rose, not that He might 
bring ecstasy to Mary alone, but that He might 
fill all things with His presence and His ful- 
ness, and that our joy also might be full. Has 
He not.called us also by name? Has He not 
given us at times a consciousness that He un- 
derstands our nature and what will satisfy it, 
that He claims an intimacy no other can claim, 
that His utterance of our name has a signifi- 
cance which no other lips can give it? Do we 
find it difficult to enter into true intercourse 
with Him; do we envy Mary her few minutes 
in the garden? As truly as by the audible ut- 
terance of our name does Christ now invite us 
to the perfect joy there is in His friendship; 
so truly as if He stood with us alone, as with 
Mary in the garden, and as if none but ourselves 
were present; as if our name alone filled His 
lips, our wants alone occupied His heart. Let 
us not miss true personal intercourse with Christ. 
Let nothing cheat us of this supreme joy and 
life of the soul. Let us not slothfully or shyly 
say, “I can never be on such terms of intimacy 
with Christ,—I who am so unlike Him; so full 
of desires He cannot gratify; so frivolous, super- 
ficial, unreal, while He is so real, so earnest; 
so unloving while He is so loving; so reluctant 
to endure hardness, with views of life and aims 
so opposed to His; so unable to keep a pure and 
elevated purpose steadfastly in my mind.” Mary 
was once trodden under foot of evil, a wreck 
in whom none but Christ saw any place for 
hope. It is what is in Him that is powerful. 
He has won His supremacy by love, by refusing 
to enjoy His private rights without our sharing 
them; and He maintains His supremacy by love, 
teaching all to love Him, subduing to devoted- 
ness the hardest heart—not by a remote exhibi- 
tion of cold, unemotional perfection, but by the 
persistence and depth of His warm and individ- 
ual love. 

Mary had no time to reason and doubt. With 
one quick exclamation of ecstatic recognition 
and joy she sprang towards Him. The one 
word “my Master,” * uttered all her heart. It 
is related of George Herbert that when he was 
inducted into the cure of Bemerton he said to 
a friend: “I beseech God that my humble and 
charitable life may so win upon others as to 
bring glory to my Jesus, whom I have this day 
taken to be my Master and my Governor, and 
I am so proud of His service that I will always 
call Him Jesus, my Master.” His biographer 
adds: ““ He seems to rejoice in that word Jesus, 
and says that the adding these words ‘my Mas- 
ter’ to it and the often repetition of them seemed 
to perfume his mind.” With Mary the title was 
one of infinite respect; she found in Jesus 
one she could always reverence and trust. The 
firm, loving hand that admits no soft evasion of 
duty; the steadfast step that with equanimity ever 
goes straight forward; the strong heart that has 
always room for the distresses of others; the 
union with God which made Him a medium to 
earth of God’s superiority and availing compas- 
sion,—these things had made the words ‘ my 

***Rabboni”’ had more of reverence in it than would be 


conveyed by ‘‘my Teacher,” and it is legitimate here to 
™ use *‘ Master’ in its wider sense. 


This- 


And our spirit cannot be purified and elevated 
but by worthy love and deserved reverence, by 
living in presence of that which commands our 
love-and_lifts up our nature to what is above 
it. It is by letting our heart and mind be 
filled by what is above us that we grow in abid- 
ing stature and become in our turn helpful to 


what is at a still lower stage than we are. iG. Se 


But as Mary sprang forward, and in a trans- 
port of affection made as though she would em- 
brace the Lord, she is met by these quick words: 
“Touch Me not, for I am not yet ascended 
to My Father.” Various conjectural reasons for 
this prohibition have been supposéd,—as, that 
it was indecorous, an objection which Christ did 
not make when at a dinner-table a woman kissed 
His feet, scandalising the guests and provoking 
the suspicions of the host; or, that she wished — 
to assure herself by touch of the reality of the 


appearance, an assurance which He did not ob- ~- 


ject to the disciples making, but rather en- 
couraged them to make, as He would also have 
encouraged Mary had she needed any such test, 
which she did not; or, that this vehement em- 
brace would disturb the process of glorification 
which was proceeding in His body! It is idle 
to conjecture reasons, seeing that He Himseli 
gives the reason, “for I am not yet ascended,” 
implying that such “ touching’ would no longer 
be prohibited when He was ascended. Mary 
seems to have thought that already the “little 
while” of His absence was past, and that now He 
was to be always with them upon earth, helping 
them in the same familiar ways and training them 
by His visible presence and spoken words. This 
was a misconception. He must first ascend to 
the Father, and those who love Him on earth 
must learn to live without the physical appear- 
ance, the actual seeing, touching, hearing, of the 
well-known Master. There must be no more 
kissing of His feet, but homage of a sterner, 
deeper sort; there must be no more sitting at 
table with Him, and filling the mind with His - 
words, until they sit down with Him in the 
Father’s presence. Meanwhile His friends must 
walk by faith, not by sight—by their inward 
light and spiritual likings; they must learn the 
truer fidelity that serves an absent Lord; they 
must acquire the independent and inherent love 
of righteousness which can freely grow only 
when relieved from the overmastering pressure 
of a visible presence, encouraging us by sensible 
expressions of favour, guaranteeing us against 
defeat and danger. Thus only can the human 
spirit freely grow, showing its native bent, its 
true tastes and convictions; thus only can its 
capacities for self-development and for choosing 
and fulfilling its own destiny be matured. 

And if these words of Jesus seemed at first 
chilling and repellent, they were followed by 
words of unmistakable affection: “Go to My 
brothers, and say unto them, I ascend unto My 
Father and your Father, and to My God and 
your God.” This is the message of the risen 
Lord to men. He has become the link between 
us and all that is highest and best. We-know 
that He has overcome all evil and left it be- 
hind; we know that He is worthy of the highest 
place, that by His righteousness and love He 
merits the highest place. We know that if such 
an one as He cannot go boldly to the highest 
heaven and claim God as His God and Father, 
there is no such thing as moral worth, and all 


will not enter where we cannot follow. 
_know that His love binds Him to us as strongly 






effort, conscience, hope, responsibility, are vain 


and futile. We know that Christ must ascend. 


to the highest, and yet we know also that she 
e 


as His rights carry Him to God. We can as 
little believe that He will abandon us and leave 
us out of His eternal enjoyment, as we can 
believe that God would refuse to own Him as 
Son. And it is this which Christ puts in the 
forefront of His message as risen and ascend- 
ing: “I ascend unto My Father and your 
Father.” The joy that. awaits Me with God 
awaits you also; the power I go to exercise 
is the power of your Father. This affinity for 
heaven which you see in Me is coupled with 
affinity for you. The holiness, the power, the 
victory, I have achieved and now enjoy are 
yours; I am your Brother: what I claim, I claim 
for you. 


: CHAPTER XXIII. 
THOMAS’ TEST. 
JOHN xx. 19-20. 


On the evening of the day whose dawning 
had been signalised by the Resurrection, the dis- 
ciples, and, according to Luke, some others, 
were together. They expected that the event 
which had restored hope in their own hearts 
would certainly excite the authorities and prob- 
ably lead to the arrest of some of their number. 
They had therefore carefully closed the doors, 
that some time for parley and possibly for escape 
might be interposed. But to their astonishment 
and delight, while they were sitting thus with 
closed doors, the well-known figure of their 
Lord appeared in their midst, and His familiar 
greeting, “ Peace be with you,” sounded in their 
ears. Further to identify Himself and remove 
all doubt or dread He showed them His hands 
and His side; and, as St. Luke tells us, even 
_ate before them. There is here a_ strange 
mingling of identity and difference between the 
body He now wears and that which had been 
crucified. Its appearance is the same in some 
respects, but its properties are different. Im- 
mediate recognition did not always follow His 
manifestation. There was something baffling in 
His appearance, suggesting a well-known face, 
and yet not quite the same. The marks on the 
body, or some characteristic action or movement 
or utterance, were needed to complete the iden- 
tification. The properties of the body also were 
‘not reducible to any known type. He could 
eat, speak, walk, yet He could dispense with 
eating and could apparently pass through phys- 
ical obstacles. His body was a glorified, spirit- 
ual body, not subject to the laws which govern 
the physical part of man in this life. These 
' characteristics are worth noticing, not-only as 
giving us some inkling of the type of body 
which awaits ourselves, but in connection with 
the identification of the risen Lord. Had the 
appearance been the mere fancy of the disciples, 
how should they have required any identifica- 
tion? 

Having saluted them and removed their con- 
sternation, He fulfils the object of His appear- 
ance by giving them their commission, their 
equipment, and their authority as His Apostles: 
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“As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you” 


—to fulfil still the same purpose, to complete 
the work begun, to stand to Him in the same in- 
timate relation as He had occupied to the 
Father. To impart to them at once all that they 
required for this commission, He bestows upon 
them the Holy Spirit, breathing on them, to 
convey to them the impression that He was ac- 
tually there and then communicating to them 
that which constituted the very breath of His 
own life. This is His first act as Lord of all 
power in heaven and on earth, and it is an act 
which inevitably conveys to them the asstirance 
that His life and theirs is one life. Impulse and 
power to proclaim Him as risen they did not 
yet experience. They must be allowed time to 
settle to some composure of mind and to some 
clear thoughts after all the disturbing events of 
these last days. They must also have the con- 
firmatory testimony to the Resurrection, which 
could only be furnished after repeated appear- 
ances of the Lord to themselves and to others. 
The gift of the Spirit, therefore, as a spirit of 
powerful witness-bearing, was reserved for six 
weeks. 

With this perfect equipment our Lord added 
the words: “ Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they 
are forgiven unto them; whosesoever sins ye re- 
tain, they are retained.’”’ These words have been 
the occasion of endless controversy.* They cer- 
tainly convey the idea that the Apostles were 
appointed to mediate between Christ and their 
fellow-men, that the chief function they should 
be required to discharge in this mediation was 
the forgiving and retention of sins, and that 
they were furnished with the Holy Spirit to 
guide them in this mediation. Apparently this 
must mean that the Apostles were to be the 
agents through whom Christ was to proclaim’ 
the terms of admission to His kingdom. They 
received authority to say in what cases sins were 
to be forgiven and in what to be retained. To 
infer from this that the Apostles have successors, 
that these successors are constituted by an exter- 
nal ordinance or nomination, that they have 
power to exclude or admit individuals seeking 
entrance into the kingdom of God, is to leave 
logic and reason a long way behind, and to erect 
a kind of government in the Church of Christ 
which will never be submitted to by those who’ 
live in the liberty wherewith His truth has made 
them free. The presence of the Holy Spirit, and 
no bare external appointment, is that which 
gives authority to those who guide the Church 
of Christ. It is because they are inwardly one 
with Christ, not because they happen to be able 
to claim a doubtful outward connection with 
Him, that they have that authority which 
Christ’s people own. 

But when our Lord thus appeared on the day 
of His resurrection to His disciples one of their 
number was absent. This might not have been 
noticed had not the absentee been of a peculiar 
temper, and had not this peculiarity given rise 
to another visit of the Lord and to a very sig- 
nificant restoration of belief in the mind of a 
sceptical disciple. The absent disciple was com- 
monly known as Thomas or Didymus, the Twin. 
On various occasions he appears somewhat 
prominently in the gospel-story, and his conduct 
and conversation on those occasions show him 
to have been a man very liable to take a 
desponding view of the future, apt to see the 

* See Steitz’ article ‘‘Schltisselgewalt * in “ Herzog.” 
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darker side of everything, but at the same time- 


not wanting in courage, and of a strong and af- 
fectionate loyalty to Jesus. On one occasion, 
when our Lord intimated to the disciples His in- 
tention of returning within the dangerous fron- 
tier of Judea, the others expostulated, but 
Thomas said, “‘ Let us also go, that we may die 
with Him ”—an utterance in which his devoted 
loyalty to his Master, his dogged courage, and his 
despondent temperament are all apparent. And 
when, some time afterwards, Jesus was warning 
His disciples that He must shortly leave them 
and go to the Father, Thomas sees in the de- 
parture of his Master the extinction of all hope; 
life and the way to life seem to him treacherous 
phrases, he has eyes only for the gloom of death: 
“Lord, we know not whither Thou goest; and 
how can we know the way?” 

The absence of such a man from the first 
meeting of the disciples was to be expected.* 
If the bare possibility of his Lord’s death had 
plunged this loving and gloomy heart in de- 
spondency, what dark despair must have preyed 
upon it when that death was actually accom- 
plished! How the figure of his dead Master 
had burnt itself into his soul is seen from 
the manner in which his mind dwells on the 
print of the nails, the wound in the side. It is 
by these only, and not by well-known features 
of face or peculiarities of form, he will recog- 
nise and identify his Lord. His heart was with 
the lifeless body on the cross, and he could not 
bear to see the friends of Jesus or speak with 
those who had shared his hopes, but buried his 
disappointment and desolation in solitude’ and 
silence. His absence can scarcely be branded as 
culpable. None of the others expected resurrec- 
tion any more than himself, but his hopeless- 
ness acted on a specially sensitive and despond- 
ent nature. Thus it was that, like many mel- 
ancholy persons, he missed the opportunity of 
seeing what would effectually have scattered his 
darkness. 

But though he might not be to blame for ab- 
senting himself, he was to blame for refusing to 
accept the testimony of his friends when they 
assured him they had seen Jesus risen. There is 
a tone of doggedness that grates upon us in the 
words, “ Except I shall see in His hands the 
print of the nails, and put my finger into the print 
of the nails, and thrust my hand into His side, 
I will not believe.” Some deference was due to 
the testimony of men whom he knew to be truth- 
ful and as little liable to delusion as himself. We 
cannot blame him for not being convinced on 
the spot; a man cannot compel himself to be- 
lieve anything which does not itself compel be- 
lief. But the obstinate tone sounds as if he was 
beginning to nurse his unbelief, than which there 
is nO more pernicious exercise of the human 
spirit He demands, too, what may never be 
possible—the evidence of his own senses. He 
claims that he shall be on the same footing as 
the rest. Why is he to believe on less evidence 
than they? It has cost him pain enough to give 
up his hope: is he then to give up his hopeless- 
ness as cheaply as all this? He is supremely mis- 
erable; his Lord dead and life left to him—a 
life which already during these few days had 
grown far too long, a weary, intolerable bur- 
den. Is he in a moment and on their mere word 
to rise from his misery? A man of Thomas’ 
temperament hugs his wretchedness. You seem 

*In this chapter there are reminiscences of Trench, 
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to do him an injury if you open the shutters of 
his heart and let in the sunshine. 

Obviously, therefore, the first inference we 
naturally draw from this state of mind is that — 
it is weak and wrong to lay hold of one difficulty — 
and insist that except this be removed we will 
not believe. Let this difficulty about the con- 
stitution of Christ’s person, or this about the 
impossibility of proving a miracle, or this about | 
the inspiration of Scripture be removed, and I 
will accept Christianity; let God grant me this 
petition, and. I will believe that He is the hearer 
of prayer; let me see this inconsistency or that 
explained, and I will believe He governs the 
course of things in this world.. The understand- 
ing begins to take a’pride in demanding evidence 
more absolute and strict than has satisfied 
others, and seems to display acuteness and fair- 
ness in holding to one difficulty. The test which 
Thomas proposed to himself seemed an accurate 
and legitimate one; but that he should have pro- 
posed it shows that he was neglecting the evi- 
dence already afforded him, the testimony of 2 
number of men whose truthfulness he had for 
years made proof of. True, it was a miracle they 
required him to believe; but would his own 
senses be better authentication of a miracle than 
the unanimous and explicit declaration of a com- 
pany of veracious men? He could have no 
doubt that they believed they had seen the Lord. 
If they could be deceived, ten of them, and many 
more, why should his senses prove more infal- 
lible? - Was he to reject their testimony on the 
ground that their senses had deceived them, and 
accept the testimony of his own senses? Was 
the ultimate test in his own case to be that very 
evidence which in the case of others he main- 
tained was insufficient? 

But if this tells seriously against Thomas, we 
must not leave out of account what tells in his 
favour. It is true he was obstinate and unreason- 
able and a shade vain in his refusal to accept the 
testimony of the disciples, but it is also true 
that he was with the little Christian community 
on the second Lord’s Day. This puts it beyond 
a doubt that he was ‘not so unbelieving as he 
seemed. That he did not now avoid the society 
of those happy, hopeful men shows that he was 
far from unwilling to become, if possible, a 
sharer in their hope and, joy. Perhaps already 
he was repenting having pledged himself to un- 
belief, as many another has repented. Certainly 
he was not afraid of being convinced that his 
Lord had arisen; on the contrary, he sought to 
be convinced of this and put himself in the way 
of conviction. He had doubted because he 
wished to believe, doubted because it was the 
full, entire, eternal confidence of his soul that he 
was seeking a resting-place for. He knew the 
tremendous importance to him of this question— 
knew that it was literally everything to him if 
Christ was risen and was now alive and to be 
found by His people, and therefore he was slow 
to believe. Therefore also he kept in the com- 
pany of believers; it was on their side he wished 
to get out of the terrible mire and darkness in 
which he was involved. 

It is this which distinguishes Thomas and all 
right-minded doubters from thorough-going and 
depraved unbelievers. The one wishes to be- 
lieve, would give the world to be free from 
doubt, will go mourning all his days, will pine 
in body and sicken in life because he cannot be- 
lieve: ‘‘ he waits for light, but behold obscurity, 
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for brightness, but _he walks in darkness.” The 


other, the culpable unbeliever, thrives on doubt; 


4 


he likes it, enjoys it, sports it, lives by it; goes 
about telling people his difficulties, as some 


morbid people have a fancy for showing you 


_ their sores or detailing their symptoms, as if 


_ postor who 


everything which makes them different from 
other men, even though it be a disease, were a 
thing to be proud of. Convince such a man of 
the truth and he is angry with you; you seem to 
have done him a wrong, as the mendicant im- 
has been gaining his livelihood by 
a bad leg or a useless eye is enraged when a 
skilled person restores to him the use of his 
limb or shows him that he can use it if he will. 
You may know a dishonest doubter by the flu- 
ency with which he states his difficulties or by 
the affectation of melancholy which is sometimes 


,assumed. You may always know him by the 


reluctance to be convinced, by his irritation 
when he is forced to surrender some pet bulwark 
of unbelief. When you find a man reading one 
side of the question, courting difficulties, eagerly 
seizing on new objections, and provoked instead 
of thankful when any doubt is removed, you may 
be sure that this is not a scepticism of the under- 
standing so much as an evil heart of unbelief. 

_ The hesitancy and backwardness, theincredulity 
and niggardliness of faith of Thomas have done 
as much to confirm the minds of succeeding be- 
lievers as the forward and impulsive confidence 
of Peter. Then, as now, this critical intellect, 
when combined with a sound heart, wrought two 
great boons for the Church. The doubts which 
such men entertain continually provoke fresh 
evidence, as here this second appearance of 
Christ to the Eleven seems due to the doubt of 
Thomas. So far as one can gather, it was solely 
to remove this doubt our Lord appeared. And, 
besides, a second boon which attends honest 
and godly doubt is the attachment to the Church 
of men who have passed through severe mental 
conflict, and therefore hold the faith they have 
reached with an intelligence and a tenacity un- 
known to other men. 

These two things were simply brought about 
in Thomas’ instance. The disciples were again 
assembled on the following Sunday, probably in 
the same place, consecrated for ever in their 
memories as the place where their risen Lord 
had appeared. It is doubtful whether they were 
more expectant of a fresh appearance of their 
Lord this day than they had been any day 
throughout the week, but certainly every reader 
feels that it is not without significance that after 
a blank and uneventful week the first day should 
again be singled out to have this honour put upon 
it. Some sanction is felt to be given to those meet- 
ings of His followers which ever since have as- 
sembled on the first day of the week; and the 
experience of thousands can testify that this day 
seems still the favourite with our Lord for mani-. 
festing Himself to His people, and for renewing 
the joy which a week’s work has somewhat 
dimmed. Silently and suddenly as before, with- 
eut warning, without opening of doors, Jesus 
stood in their midst. But there was no terror 
now—exclamation, only of delight and adora- 
tion. And perhaps it was not in human nature 
to resist casting a triumphant interrogation at 
Thomas, a look of inquiry to see what he would 
make of this. Surprise, unutterable surprise, 
undiminished by all he had been led to expect, 
must have been written on Thomas’ wide-gazing 
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eyes and riveted look. But this surprise was dis- 
placed by shame, this eager gaze cast down, 
when he found that his Lord had heard his ob- 
stinate ultimatum and had been witness of his 
sullen unbelief. As Jesus repeats almost in the 
same words the hard, rude, bare, material test 
which he had proposed, and as He holds forth His 
hands for his inspection, shame and joy struggle 
for the mastery in his spirit, and give utterance 
to the humble but glowing confession, “ My 
Lord and my God.” His own test is super- 
seded; he makes no movement to put it in force; 
he is satisfied of the identity of his Lord. It is 
the same penetrating knowledge of man’s in- 
most thoughts, the same loving treatment of the 
erring, the same subduing presence. 

And thus it frequently happens that a man 
who has vowed that he will not believe except 
this or that be made plain finds, when he does 
believe, that something short of his own re- 
quirements has convinced him. He finds that 
though he was once so express in his demands 
for proof, and so clear and accurate in his de- 
clarations of the precise amount of evidence re- 
quired, at the last he believes and could scarcely 
tell you why, could not at least show his belief 
as the fine and clean result of a logical process. 
Thomas had maintained that the rest were too 
easily satisfied, but at the last he is himself 
satisfied with precisely the same proof as they. 
And it is somewhat striking that in so many 
cases unbelief gives way to belief, not by the re- 
moval of intellectual difficulties, not by such 
demonstration as was granted to Thomas, but 
by an undefinable conquest of the soul by Christ. 
The glory, holiness, love of His person subdue 
the soul to Him. Fe 

The faith of Thomas is full of significance. 
First, it is helpful to our own faith to hear so 
decisive and so full a confession coming from 
the lips of such a man. John himself felt it to 
be so decisive that after recording it he virtually 
closes the Gospel he had‘ undertaken to write 
in order to persuade men that Jesus is the Son 
of God. After this confession of Thomas he 
feels that no more ‘can be said. He stops not for 
want of matter; “many other signs truly did 
Jesus in the presence of His disciples”? which 
are not written in this Gospel. .-These seemed 
sufficient. The man who is not moved by this 
will not be moved by any further proof. Proof 
is not what such a doubter needs. Whatever we 
think of the other Apostles, it is plain that 
Thomas at least was not credulous. If Peter’s 
generous ardour carried him to a confession un- 
warranted by the facts, if John saw in Jesus the 
reflection of his own contemplative and loving 
nature, what are we to say of the faith of 
Thomas? He had no determin<tion to see only 
what he desired, no readiness to accept baseless 
evidence and irresponsible testimony. He knew 
the critical nature of the situation, the unique 
importance of the matter presented to his faith. 
With him there was no frivolous or thoughtless 
underrating of difficulties. He did not abso- 
lutely deny the possibility of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, but he went very near doing so, and 
showed that practically he considered it either 
impossible or unlikely in the extreme. But in 
the end he believes. And the ease with which 
he passes from doubt to faith proves his hon- 
esty and sound-heartedness. As soon as evi- 
dence which to him is convincing is produced, 
he proclaims his faith. 
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His confession, too, is fuller than that of the 
other disciples. The week of painful question- 
ing had brought clearly before his mind the 
whole significance of the Resurrection, so that 
he does not hesitate to own Jesus as his God. 
When a man of profound spiritual feeling and 
good understanding has doubts and hesitations 
from the very intensity and subtlety of his scru- 
tiny of what appears to him of transcendent im- 
portance; when he sees difficulties unseen by 
men who are too little interested in the matter 
to recognise them even though they stare them 
in the face,—when such a man, with the care and 
anxiety that befit the subject, considers for him- 
self the claims of Christ, and as the result yields 
himself to the Lord, he sees more in Christ than 
other men do, and is likely to be steadier in his 
allegiance than if he had slurred over apparent 
obstacles instead of removing them, and stifled 
objections in place of answering them. It was not 
the mere seeing of Christ risen which prompted 
the full confession of Thomas. But slowly 
during that week of suspense he had been taking 
in the full significance of the Resurrection, com- 
ing at the close of such a life as he knew the 
Lord had lived. The very idea that such a thing 
was believed by the rest forced his mind back 
upon the exceptional character of Jesus, his 
wonderful works, the intimations He had given 
of His connection with God. The sight of Him 
risen came as. the ‘keystone of the arch, which 
being wanting all had fallen to the ground, but 
being inserted clenched the whole, and could 
now bear aay weight. The truths about His per- 
son which Thomas had begun to explain away 
return upon his mind with resistless force, and 
each in clear, certain verity. He saw now that 
his Lord had performed all His word, had 
proved Himselfsupreme over all that affected 
men. He saw Him after passing through un- 
known conflict with principalities and powers 
come to resume fellowship with sinful men, 
standing with all things under His feet, yet giv- 
ing His hand to the weak disciple to make him 
partake in His triumph. 

This was a rare and memorable hour for 
Thomas, one of those moments that mark a 
man’s spirit permanently. He is carried entirely 
out of himself, and sees nothing but his Lord. 
The whole energy of his spirit goes out to 
Him undoubtingly, unhesitatingly, unrestrained. 
Everything is before him in the person of 
Christ; nothing causes the least diversion or dis- 
traction. For once his spirit has found perfect 
peace. There is nothing in the unseen world 
that can dismay him, nothing in the future on 
which he can spend a thought; his soul rests in 
the Person before him. He does not draw back, 
questioning whether the Lord will now re- 
ceive him; he fears no rebuke; he does not 
scrutinise his spiritual condition, nor ask whether 


his faith is sufficiently spiritual. He cannot 
either go back upon his past conduct, or 
analyse his present feelings, or spend one 


thought of any kind upon himself. The scru- 
pulous, sceptical man is all devoutness and 
worship; the thousand objections are swept 
from his mind; and all by the mere presence of 
Christ. He is rapt in this one object; mind and 
soul are filled with the regained Lord; he forgets 
himself; the passion of joy with which he re- 
gains in a transfigured form his lost Leader ab- 
sorbs him quite: ‘“ he had lost a possible king of 
the Jews; he finds his Lord and his God.” There 
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can be no question here about himself, his pros- 
pects, his interests. He can but utter his sur- 
prise, his joy, and his worship in the cry, “ My 
Lord and my God.” 

On such a man even the Lord’s benediction 
were uscless. This is the highest, happiest, 
rarest state of the human soul. When a man has 
been carried out of himself by the clear vision of 
Christ’s worth; when his mind and heart are 
filled with the supreme excellence of Christ; 
when in His presence he feels he can but wor- 
ship, bowing in his soul before actually achieved 
human perfection rooted in and expressing the 
true Divine glory of love ineffable; when face to 
face, soul to soul, with the highest and most af- 
fecting known goodness, conscious that he now 
in this very moment stands within touch of the 
Supreme, that he has found and need never more 
lose perfect love, perfect goodness, perfect power, 
—when a man is transformed by such a recogni- 
tion of Christ, this is the true ecstasy, this is 
man’s ultimate blessedness. 

And this blessedness is competent not only to 
those who saw with the bodily eye, but much 
more to those who have not seen and yet have 
believed. Why do we rob ourselves of it, and 
live as if it were not so—as if such certitude and 
the joy that accompanies it had passed from 
earth and were no more possible? We cannot 
apply Thomas’ test, but we can test his test; or, 
like him, we can forego it, and rest on wider, 
deeper evidence. Was he right in so eagerly 
confessing his belief? And are we right to hesi- 
tate, to doubt, to despond? Should we have 
counted it strange if, when the Lord addressed 
Thomas, he had sullenly shrunk back among the 
rest, or merely give a verbal assent to Christ’s 
identity, showing no sign of joy? And are we to 
accept the signs He gives us of His presence 
as if it made little difference to us and did not 
lift us into heaven? Have we so little sense of 
spiritual things that we cannot believe in the life 
of Him round whom the whole fortunes of our 
race revolve? Do we not know the power of 
Christ’s resurrection as Thomas could not pos- 
sibly know it? Do we not see as he*could not 
see the boundless spiritual efficacy and results 
of that risen life? Do we not see the full bearing 
of that great manifestation of God’s nearness 
more clearly? Do we not feel how impossible 
it was that such an one as Christ should be 
holden of death, that the supremacy in human 
affairs which He achieved by absolute love and 
absolute holiness should be proved inferior to a 
physical law, and should be interrupted in its ef- 
ficacious exercise by a physical fact? If Thomas 
was constrained to acknowledge Christ as his 
Lord and his God, much more may we do so. 
By the nature of the case our conviction, implying 
as it does some apprehension of spiritual things, 
must be more slowly wrought. Even if at last 
the full conviction that human life is a joy be- 
cause Christ is with us in it, leading us to eter- 
nal partnership with Himself,—even if this con- 
viction flash suddenly through the spirit, the ma- 
terial for it must have been long accumulating. 
Even if at last we awake to a sense of the pres- 
ent glory of Christ with the suddenness of 
Thomas, yet in any case this must be the result 
of purified spiritual affinities and leanings. But 
on this very account is the conviction more in- 
dissolubly intertwined with all that we truly are, 
forming an essential and necessary part of our 
inward growth, and leading each of us to re- 
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“needing such an invitation. 


f our Lord, “ Blessed are they that have not 
have believed.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
APPEARANCE AT SEA OF GALILEE. 
JOHN xxi. I-I4. 


‘THE removal of the doubts of Thomas re- 
stored the Eleven to unity of faith, and fitted 
them to be witnesses of the Lord’s resurrection. 
And the Gospel might naturally have closed at 
this point, as indeed the last verses of the twen- 
tieth chapter suggest that the writer himself felt 
that his task was done. But as throughout his 
Gospel he had followed the plan of adducing 
such of Christ’s miracles as seemed to throw a 
strong light on His spiritual power, he could 
not well close without mentioning the last mir- 
acle of all, and which seemed to have only a 
Besides, there was another 
reason for John adding this chapter. He was 
writing at the very close of the century. So long 
had he survived the unparalleled events he 
narrates that an impression had gone abroad 
that he would never die. It was even rumoured 
that our Lord had foretold that the beloved 
disciple should tarry on earth till He Himself 
should return. John takes the opportunity of re- 
lating what the Lord had really said, as well as 
recounting the all-important event out of which 
the misreported conversation had arisen. 

When the disciples had spent the Passover 
week at Jerusalem, they naturally returned to 
their homes in Galilee. The house of the old 
fisherman Zebedee was probably their rendez- 
vous. We need not listen to their talk as they 
relate what had passed in Jerusalem, in order to 
see that they are sensible of the peculiarity of 
their situation and are in a state of suspense. 

They are back among the familiar scenes, the 
boats are lying on the beach, their old compan- 
ions are sitting about mending their nets, as 
they themselves had been doing a year or two 
before when summoned by Jesus to follow Him 
on the moment. But though old associations 
are thus laying hold of them again, there is evi- 
dence that new influences are also at work; for 
with the fishermen. are found Nathanael and 
others who were there, not for the sake of old 
associations, but of the new and common inter- 
est they had in Christ. The seven men have 
kept together; they participate in an experience 
of which their fellow-townsmen know nothing; 
but they must live. Hints have been thrown out 
that seven strong men must not depend on 
other arms than their own for a livelihood. And 
as they stand together that evening and watch 
boat after boat push off, the women wishing 
their husbands and sons good-speed, the men 
cheerily responding and busily getting their 
tackle in trim, with a look of pity at the group 
of disciples, Peter can stand it no longer, but 
makes for his own or some unoccupied boat with 
the words, “I go a-fishing.”” The rest were only 
The whole charm 
and zest of the old life rush back upon them, 


~ each takes his-own accustomed place in the boat, 


each hand finds itself once more at home at the 


- long-suspended task, and with an ease that sur- 
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prises themselves they fall back into the old 
routine. 

And as we watch their six oars flashing in the 
setting sun, and Peter steering them to the fa- 
milar fishing ground, we canot but reflect in 
how precarious a position the whole future of 
the world is. That boat carries the earthly hope 
of the Church; and as we weigh the feelings of 
the men that are in it, what we see chiefly is, how 
easily the whole of Christianity might here have 
broken short off, and never have been heard of, 
supposing it to have depended for its propaga- 
tion solely on the disciples. Here they were, 
not knowing what had become of Jesus, without 
any plan for preserving His name among men, 
open to any impulse or influence, unable_to re- 
sist the smell of the fishing boats and the fresh- 
ness of the evening breeze, and submitting them- 
selves to be guided by such influences as these, 
content apparently to fall back into their old 
ways and obscure village life, as if the last three 
years were a dream, or were like a voyage to 
foreign parts, which they might think of after- 
wards, but were not to repeat. All the facts they 
were to use for the conversion of the world 
were already in their possession; the death of 
Christ and His resurrection were not a fortnight 
old; but as yet they had no inward impulse to 
proclaim the truth; there was no-Holy Ghost 
powerfully impelling and possessing them; they 
were not endued with power from on high. One 
thing only they seemed to be decided and agreed 
about—that they must live; and therefore they 
go a-fishing. 

But apparently they were not destined to find 
even this so easy as they expected. There was 
One watching that boat, following it through 
the night as they tried place after place, and He 
was resolved that they should not be filled with 
false ideas about the satisfactoriness of their old 
calling. All night they toiled, but caught noth- 
ing. Every old device was tried; the fancies of 
each particular kind of fish were humoured, but 
in vain. Each time the net was drawn up, every 
hand knew before it appeared that it was empty. 
Weary with the fruitless toil, and when the best 
part of the night was gone, they made for a se- 
cluded part of the shore, not wishing to land 
from their first attempt empty in the presence 
of the other fishermen. But when about one 
hundred yards from the shore a voice hails them 
with the words, “ Children’’—or, as we would 
say, “ Lads ””—“ have you taken any fish?” It 
has been supposed that our Lord asks this 
question in the character of a trader who had 
been watching for the return of the boats that 
he might buy, or that it was with the natural in- 
terest every one takes in the success of a per- 
son that is fishing, so that we can scarcely pass 
without asking what take they have had. The 
question was asked for the purpose of arresting 
the boat at a sufficient distance from the shore | 
to make another cast of the net possible. It has 
this effect; the rowers turned round to see who 
is calling them, and at the same time tell Him 
they have no fish. The Stranger then says, 
“Cast the net on the right side of the ship, and 
ye shall find’’; and they do so, not thinking of 
a miracle, but supposing before any man would 
give them such express instructions he must 
have kad some good reason for believing there 
were fish there. But when they found that the 
net was at once absolutely loaded with fish, so 
that they could not draw it into the boat, John 
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looksagain at the Stranger, and whispers to Peter, 
“Tt is the Lord.”” This was no sooner heard by 
Peter than he snatched up and threw over him 
his upper garment, and throwing himself into the 
water, swam or waded ashore. 

In every trifling act character betrays itself. 
It is John who is first to recognise Jesus; it is 
Peter who casts himself into the sea, just as he 
had done once before on that same lake, and as 
he had been first to enter the sepulchre on the 
morning of the Resurrection. John recognises 
the Lord, not because he had better eyesight 
than the rest, nor because he had a better posi- 
tion in the boat, nor because while the rest were 
busied with the net he was occupied with the 
figure on the beach, but because his spirit had 
a quicker and profounder apprehension of spir- 
itual things, and because in this sudden turn of 
their fortune he recognised the same hand which 
had filled their nets once before and had fed 
thousands with one or two little fishes. : 

The reason of Peter’s impetuousness on this 
occasion may partly have been that their fishing 
vessel was now as near the land as they could 
get it, and that he was unwilling to wait until 
they should get the small boat unfastened. The 
rest, we read, came ashore, not in the large ves- 
sel in which they had spent the night, but in the 
little boat they carried with them, the reason be- 
ing added, “for they were not far from land ”’— 
that is to say, not far enough to use the larger 
vessel any longer. Peter, therefore, ran no risk 
of drowning. But his action reveals the eager- 
ness of love. No sooner has he only heard from 
another that his Lord is near, than the fish for 
which he had been watching and waiting all 
night are forgotten, and for him, the master of 
the vessel, the net and all its contents might 
have sunk to the bottom of the lake. What 
this action of Peter suggested to the Lord is ap- 
parent from the question which a few minutes 
later He put to him: ‘‘ Lovest thou Me more 
than these?” 

Neither would Peter have sustained any serious 
loss even though his nets had been carried away, 
for when he reaches the shore he finds that the 
Lord was to be their host, not their guest. A 
fire is ready lit, fish laid on it, and bread baking. 
He who could so fill their nets could also pro- 
vide for His own wants. But there was to be 
no needless multiplication of miracles; the fish 
already on the fire was not to be multiplied in 
their hands when plenty were lying in the net. 
He directs them, therefore, to bring of the fish 
they had caught. They go to the net, and me- 
chanically, in their old fashion, count the fish 
they had taken, one hundred and fifty and three; 
and John, with a fisher’s memory, can tell you 
sixty years after, the precise number. From 
these miraculously provided fish they break their 
long fast. 

The significance of this incident has perhaps 
been somewhat lost by looking at it too exclu- 
sively as symbolical. No doubt it was so; but 
it carried in the first place a most important les- 
son in its bare literal facts. We have already 
noticed the precarious position in which the 
Church at this time was. And it will be useful 
to us in many ways to endeavour to rid our mind 
of all fancies about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Church, and look at the simple, unvarnished 
facts here presented to our view. And the plain 
and significant circumstance which first invites 
our attention is, that the nucleus of the Church, 
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.the men on whom the faith of Christ depended — 


for its propagation, were fishermen. oe 

This was not merely the picturesque drapery 
assumed by men of ability so great and character 
so commanding that all positions in life were 
alike to them. Let us recall to memory the 
group of men we have seen standing at a corner 
in a fishing village or with whom we have spent 
a night at sea fishing, and whose talk has been 
at the best old stories of their craft or legends 
of the water. Such men were the Apostles. 
They were men who were not at home in cities, 
who simply could not understand the current 
philosophies, who did not so much as know the 
names of the great contempcrary writers of the 
Roman world, who took only so much interest 
in politics as every Jew in those troublous times 
was forced to take—men who were at home only 
on their own lake, in their fishing boat, and who 
could quite contentedly, even after all they had 
recently gone through, have returned to their old 
occupation for life. They were in point of fact 
now returning to their old life—returning to it 
partly because they had no impulse to publish 
what they knew, and partly because, even 
though they had, they must live, and did not 
know how they should be supported but by 
fishing. 

And this is the reason of this miracle; this is 
the reason why our Lord so pointedly convinced 
them that without Him they could not make a 
livelihood: that they might fish all the night 
through and resort to every device their expe- 
rience could contrive and yet could catch noth- 
ing, but that He could give them sustenance as 
He pleased. If any one thinks that this is a secu- 
lar, shallow way of looking at the miracle, let him 
ask what it is that chiefly keeps men from servy- 
ing God as they think they should, what is it 
that induces men to live so much for the world 
and so little for God, what it is that prevents 
them from following out what conscience whis- 
pers is the right course. Is it not mainly the 
feeling that by doing God’s will we ourselves are 
likely to be not so well off, not so sufficiently pro- 
vided for? Above all things, therefore, both we 
and the Apostles need to be convinced that our 
Lord, who asks us to follow Him, is much better 
able to provide for us than we ourselves are. 
They had the same transition to make as every 
man among ourselves has to make; we and they 
alike have to pass from the natural feeling that 
we depend on our own energy and skill for our 
support to the knowledge that we depend on 
God. We have to pass from the life of nature 
and sense to the life of faith, We have to come 
to know and believe that the fundamental thing 
is God, that it is He who can support us when 
nature fails, and not that we must betake our- 
selves to nature at many points where God fails 
—that we live, not by bread alone, but by eve 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God, 
and are much safer in doing His bidding than in 
struggling anxiously to make a livelihood. 

And if we carefully read our own experience, 
might we not see, as clearly as the Apostles that 
morning saw, the utter futility of our own 
schemes for bettering ourselves in the world? 
Is it not the simple fact that we also have toiled 
through every watch of the night, have borne 
fatigue and deprivation, have abandoned the 
luxuries of life and given ourselves to endure 
hardness, have tried contrivance after con- 
trivance to win our cherished project, and all in 
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vain? Our net is empty and light at the rising 
sun as it was at the setting. Have we not again 


and again found that when every boat round 


was being filled we drew nothing but disap- 
pointment? Have we not many times come 
back empty-handed to our starting-place? But 
no matter how much we have thus lost or missed 
every man will tell you it is much better so 


than if he had succeeded, if only his own ill-suc- 


cess has induced him to trust Christ, if only 
it has taught him really what he used with 
everybody else verbally to say,—that in that Per- 
son dimly discerned through the light that be- 


gins to glimmer round our disappointments 


there is all power in heaven and on earth— 
power to give us what we-have been trying to 
win, power to give us greater happiness with- 
out it. 

But this being so, it being the case that our 
Lord came the second time and called them 
away from their occupations to follow Him, and 
showed them how amply He could support 
them, they could not but remember how He 
hhad once before in very similar circumstances 
summoned them to leave their occupation as 
fishermen and to become fishers of men. They 
could not but interpret the present by the former 
miracle, and read in it a renewed summons to 
the work of catching men, and a renewed as- 
surance that in that work they should not draw 
empty nets. Most suitably, then, does this mir- 
acle stand alone, the only one wrought after 
the Resurrection, and most suitably does it stand 
last, giving the Apostles a symbol which should 
continually reanimate them to their laborious 
work. Their work of preaching was well sym- 
bolised by sowing; they passed rapidly through 
the field of the world, at every step scattering 
broadcast the words of everlasting life, not ex- 
amining minutely the hearts into which these 
words might fall, not knowing where they might 
find prepared soil and where they might find in- 
hospitable rock, but assured that after a time 
whoso followed in their track should see the fruit 
of their words. Not less significant is the figure 
of the net; they let down the net of their good 
tidings, not seeing what persons were really en- 
closed in it, but trusting that He who had said, 
“Cast your net on the right side of the ship,” 
knew what souls it would fall over. By this mir- 
acle He gave the Apostles to understand that not 
only when with them in the flesh could He give 
them success. Even now after His resurrection 
and when they did not recognise him on the shore 
He blessed their labour, that they might even 


-when they did not see Him believe in His near- 


ness and in His power most effectually to give 
them success. 

This is the miracle which has again and again 
restored the drooping faith and discouraged 
spirit of all Christ’s followers who endeavour to 
bring men under His influence, or in any way 
to spread out this influence over a wider sur- 
face. Again and again their hope is disap- 
pointed and their labour vain; the persons they 
wish to influence glide out from below the net, 
and it is drawn up empty; new opportunities are 
watched for, and new opportunities arrive and 
are used, but with the same result; the patient 
doggedness of the fisherman long used to turns 
‘of ill-success is reproduced in the persevering 
efforts of parental love or friendly anxiety for 
the good of others, but often the utmost pa- 
tience is at last worn out, the nets are piled 
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away, and the gloom of disappointment settles 
on the mind. Yet this apparently is the very 
hour which the Lord often chooses to give the 
long-sought-for success; in the dawn, when al- 
ready the fish might be supposed to see the net 
and more vigilantly to elude it, our last and al- 
most careless effort is made, and we achieve a sub- 
stantial, countable success—a success not doubt- 
ful, but which we could accurately detail to oth- 
ers, which makes a mark in the memory like 
the hundred and fifty and three of these fishers, 
and which were we to relate to others they 
must acknowledge that the whole weary night 
of toil is amply repaid. And it is then a man 
recognises who it is that has directed his labour 
—it is then he for a moment forgets even the 
success in the more gladdening knowledge that 
.such a success could only have been given by- 
One, and that it is the Lord who has been watch- 
ing his disappointments, and at last turning them 
into triumph. 

The Evangelist adds, ‘‘ None of the disciples 
durst ask Him, Who art Thou? knowing that it 
was the Lord ”’—a remark which unquestionably 
implies that there was some ground for the ques- 
tion, Who art Thou? They knew it was the 
Lord from the miracle He had wrought and 
from His manner of speaking and acting; but 
yet there was in His appearance something 
strange, something which, had it not also in- 
spired them with.awe, would have prompted the 
question, Who art Thou? The question was al- 
ways on their lips, as they found afterwards by 
comparing notes with one another, but none of 
them durst put it. There was this time no cer- 
tification of His identity further than the aid 
He had given, no showing of His hands and 
feet. It was, that is to say, by faith now they 
must know Him, not by bodily eyesight; if they 
wished to deny Him, there was room for doing 
so, room for questioning who He was. This was 
in the most délicate correspondence with the 
whole incident. The miracle was wrought as the 
foundation and encouraging symbol of their 
whole vocation as fishers of men during His bod- 
ily absence; it was wrought in order to encourage 
them to lean on One whom they could not see, 
whom they could at best dimly descry on another 
element from themselves, and whom they could 
not recognise as their Lord apart from the won- 
derful aid He gave them; and accordingly even 
when they come ashore there is something mys- 
terious and strange about His appearance, some- 
thing that baffles eyesight, something that would 
no longer have satisfied a Thomas, something 
therefore which is the fit preparation for a state 
in which they were to live altogether by faith 
and not at all by sight. This is the state in 
which we now live. He who believes will know 
that his Lord is near him; he who refuses to 
believe will be able to deny His nearness. It is 
faith, then, that we need: we need to know our 
Lord, to understand His purposes and His mode 
of fulfilling them, so that we may not need the 
evidence of eyesight to say where He is work- 
ing and where He is not. If we are to be His 
followers, if we are to recognise that He has 
made a new life for us and all men, if we are 
to recognise that He has begun and is now 
carrying forward a great cause in this world, 
and if we see that, let our lives deny it as they 
may, there is nothing else worth living for than 
this cause, and if we are seeking to help it, then 
let us confirm our faith by this miracle and 
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believe that our Lord, who has all power in 
heaven and on earth, is but beyond eyesight, 
has a perfectly distinct view of all we are doing, 
aaa knows when to give us the success we 
seek. -. 

This, then, explains why it was that our Lord 
appeared only to His friends after His resur- 
rection. It might have been expected that on 
His rising from the dead He would have shown 
Himself as openly as before He suffered, and 
would have specially shown Himself to those 
who had crucified Him; but this was not 
the case. The Apostles themselves were struck 
with this circumstance, for in one of his earliest 
discourses Peter remarks that He showed Him- 
self “not to all the people, but unto witnesses 
chosen before of God, even to us who did eat 
_and drink with Him after He rose from the 
dead.” And it is obvious from the incident be- 
fore us and from the fact that when our Lord 
showed Himself to five hundred disciples at once 
in Galilee, probably a day or two after this, 
some even of them doubted—it is obvious from 
this that no good or permanent effect could 
have been produced by His appearing to all and 
sundry. It might have served as a momentary 
triumph, but even this is doubtful; for plenty 
would have been found to explain away the 
miracle or to maintain it was a deception, and 
that He who appeared was not the same as He 
who died. 

Or even supposing the miracle had been 
admitted, why was this miracle to produce 
any more profound spiritual effect in hearts 
unprepared than the former miracles had pro- 
duced. It was not by any such sudden process 
men could become Christians and faithful wit- 
nesses of Christ’s resurrection. ‘‘ Men are not 
easily wrought upon to be faithful advocates of 
any cause.” They advocate causes to which they 


are by nature attached, or else they become alive . 


to the merit of a cause only by gradual convic- 
tion and by deeply impressed and often repeated 
instruction. To such a process the Apostles were 
submitted; and even after ,this long instruction 
their fidelity to Christ was tested by a trial 
which shook to the foundations their whole char- 
acter, which threw out one of their number for 
ever, and which revealed the weaknesses of 
others. 

In other words, they needed to be able to cer- 
tify Christ’s spiritual identity as well as His phys- 
ical sameness. They were so to know Him and 
so to sympathise with His character that they 
might be able after the Resurrection to recog- 
nise Him by the continuity of that character 
and the identity of purpose He maintained. 
They were by daily intercourse with Him to 
be gradually led to dependence upon Him, and 
to the strongest attachment to His person; so 
that when they became witnesses to Him they 
might not only be able to say, “‘ Jesus whom 
you crucified rose again,’ but might be able 
to illustrate His character by their own, to rep- 
resent the beauty of His holiness by simply tell- 
ing what they had seen Him do and heard Him 
say, and to give convincing evidence in their 
own persons and lives that He whom they loved 
on earth lives and rules now in heaven. 

And what we need now and always is, not 
men who can witness to the fact of resurrec- 
tion, but who can bear in upon our spirits the 
impression that there is a risen Lord and a sisen 
life through dependence on Him. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
% | RESTORATION OF PETER. 
_ JouHN xxi. 15-17. ; 


To the interpretation of this dialogue between 
the Lord and Peter we must bring a remem- 
brance of the immediately preceding incident. 
The evening before had found several of those 
who had followed Jesus standing among the 
boats that lay by the Sea of Galilee. . Boat after 
boat put out from shore; and as the familiar 
sights and smells and sounds awakened slumber- 
ing instincts and stirred old associations, Peter 
with characteristic restlessness and independence 
turned away to where his own old boat lay, say- 
ing, “I go a-fishing.” The rest only needed 
the example. And as we watch each man taking 
his old place at the oar or getting ready the 
nets, we recognise how slight a hold the Apos- 
tolic call had taken of these men, and how ready 
they were to fall back to their old life. They 
lack sufficient inward impulse to go and proclaim 
Christ to men; they have no plans; the one 
inevitable thing is that they must earn a live- 
lihood. And had they that night succeeded as 
of old in their fishing, the charm of the old life 
might have been too strong for them. But, like 
many other men, their failure in accomplishing 
their own purpose prepared them to discern and 
to fulfil the Divine purpose, and from catching 
fish worth so much a pound they became the 
most influential factors in this world’s history. 
For the Lord had need of them, and again called 
them to tabour for Him, showing them how 
easily He could maintain them in life and how 
full their nets would be when cast under His di- 
rection. : 

When the Lord made Himself known by His 
miraculous action while yet the disciples were 
too far off to see His features, Peter on the 
moment forgot the fish he had toiled for all 
night, and, though master of the vessel, left the 
net to sink or go to pieces for all he cared, 
and sprang into the water to greet his Lord. 
Jesus Himself was the first to see the signifi- 
cance of the act. This vehemence of welcome 
was most grateful to Him. It witnessed to an 
affection which was at this crisis the most val- 
uable element in the world. And that it was 
shown not by solemn protestations made in 
public or as part of a religious service, but in 
so apparently secular and trivial an incident, 
makes it all the more valuable. Jesus hailed 
with the deepest satisfaction Peter’s impetuous 
abandonment of his fishing gear and impatient 
springing to greet Him, because as plainly as 
possible it showed that after all Christ was in- 
comparably more to him than the old life. And 
therefore, when the first excitement had cooled 
down, Jesus gives Peter an opportunity of put- 
ting this in words by asking him, ‘“ Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou Me more than these?” 
Am I to interpret this action of yours as really 
meaning what it seems to mean—that I am more 
to you than boat,-nets, old ways, old associa- 
tions? Your letting go the net at the critical 
moment, and so risking the loss of all, seemed 
to say that you love Me more than your sole 
means of gaining a livelihood. Well, is it so? 
Am I to draw this conclusion? Am I to under- 
stand that with a mind made up you do love 
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_ Me more than these things? If so, the way is 

again clear for Me to commit to your care what 

I love and prize upon earth—to say again, ‘‘ Feed 

My sheep.” | 

Thus mildly does the Lord rebuke Peter by 
suggesting that in his recent conduct there were 
appearances which must prevent these present 
expressions of his love from being accepted as 
perfectly genuine and trustworthy. Thus grace- 
fully does He give Peter opportunity to renew 
the profession of attachment he had so shame- 
fully denied by three times over swearing that 
he not only did not love Jesus, but knew noth- 
ing whatever about the man. And if Peter at 
first resented the severity of the scrutiny, he 

' must afterwards have perceived that no greater 
kindness could have been done him than thus 
to press him to clear and resolved confession. 
Peter had probably sometimes compared himself 
to Judas, and thought that the difference be- 
tween his denial and Judas’ betrayal was slight. 
But the Lord distinguislsed. He saw that Peter’s 
sin was unpremeditated, a sin of surprise, while 
his heart was essentially sound. 

We also must distinguish between the forget- 
fulness of Christ, to which we are carried by 
the blinding and confusing throng of this world’s 
ways and fashions and temptations, and.a_ be- 
trayal of Christ that has in it something de- 
liberate. We admit that we have acted as if 
we had no desire to serve Christ and to bring 
our whole life within His kingdom; but it is 
one thing to deny Christ through thoughtless- 
ness, through inadvertence, through sudden pas- 
sion or insidious, unperceived temptation—an- 
other thing consciously and habitually to be- 
take ourselves to ways which He condemns, and 
to let the whole form, appearance, and mean- 
ing of our life plainly declare that our regard 
for Him is very slight when compared with 
our regard for success in our calling or anything 
that nearly touches our personal interests. Jesus 
lets Peter breakfast first, He lets him settle, 
before He puts His question, because it mat- 
ters little what we say or do in a moment of 
excitement. The question is, what is our de- 
liberate choice and preference—not what is our 
judgment, for of that there can be little ques- 
tion; but when we are self-possessed and cool, 
when the whole man within us is in equilibrium, 
not violently pulled one way or other, when 
we feel, as sometimes we do, that we are see- 
ing ourselves as we actually are, do we then rec- 
ognise that Christ is more to us than any gain, 
success, or pleasure the world can offer? 

There are many who, when the alternative is 
laid before them in cold blood, choose without 
hesitation to abide with Christ at all costs. Were 
we at this moment as conscious as Peter was 
when this question fell from the lips of the liv- 
ing Person before him, whose eyes were look- 
ing for his reply, that we now must give our 
answer, many of us, God helping us, would say 
with Peter, ‘‘ Thou knowest that I love Thee.” 
We could not say that our old associations are 
easily broken, that it costs us nothing to hang 
up the nets with which so skilfully we have 
gathered in the world’s substance to us, or to 
take a last look of the boat which has so faith- 
fully and merrily carried us over many a threat- 
ening wave and made our hearts glad within us. 
But our hearts are not set on these things; they 
do not command us as Thou dost; and we can 
abandon whatever hinders us from following and 
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serving Thee. Happy the man who with Peter ~ 
feels that the question is an easily answered 
one, who can say, “ I may often have blundered, 
I may often have shown myself greedy of gain 
and glory, but Thou knowest that I love Thee.” 

In this restoration of Peter our Lord, then, 
tests not the conduct, but the heart. He rec- 
ognises that while the conduct is the legitimate 
and normal test of a man’s feeling, yet there 
are times at which it is fair and useful to ex- 
amine the heart.itself apart from present mani- 
festations of its condition; and that the solace 
which a poor soul gets after great sin, in refus- 
ing to attempt to show the consistency of his 
conduct with love to Christ, and in clinging 
simply to the consciousness that with all his sin 
there is most certainly a surviving love to 
Christ, is a solace sanctioned by Christ, and 
which He would have it enjoy. This is en- 
couraging, because a Christian is often conscious 
that, if he is to be judged solely by his con- 
duct, he must be condemned. He is conscious 
of blemishes in his life that seem quite to con- 
tradict the idea that he is animated by a re- 
gard for Christ. He knows that men who see 
his infirmities and outbreaks may be justified 
in supposing him a self-deceived or pretentious 


hypocrite, and yet in his own soul he is 
conscious of love to Christ. He can as 
little doubt this as he can doubt that he 
has shamefully denied this in his conduct. 


He would rather be judged by omniscience 
than by a judgment that can scrutinise only 
his outward conduct. He appeals in his own 
heart from those who know in part to Him 
who knows all things. He knows perfectly well 
that if men are to be expected to believe that 
he is a Christian he must prove this by his 
conduct; nay, he understands that love must 
find for itself a constant and consistent expres- 
sion in conduct; but it remains an indubitable 
satisfaction to be conscious that, despite all his 
conduct has said to the contrary, he does in his 
soul love the Lord. 

The determination of Christ to clear away all 
misunderstanding and all dqubtfulness about the 
relation His professed followers hold to Him 
is strikingly exhibited in His subjecting Peter 
to a second and third interrogation. He in- 
vites Peter to search deeply into his spirit and 
to ascertain the very truth. It is the most mo- 
mentous of all questions; and our Lord posi- 
tively refuses to take a superficial, careless, mat- 
ter-of-course answer. He will thus question 
and thrice question, and probe to the quick all 
His followers. He seeks to scatter all doubt 
about our relation to Him, and to make our 
living connection with Him clear to our own 
consciousness, and to place our whole life on 
this solid basis of a clear, mutual understand- 
ing between Him and us. Our happiness de- 
pends upon our meeting His question with care 
and sincerity. Only the highest degree of human 
friendship will permit this persistent questioning, 
this beating of us back and back on our own 
feelings, deeper and deeper into the very heart 
of our affections, as if still it were doubtful 
whether we had not given an answer out of 
mere politeness or profession of sentiment. The 
highest degree of human friendship demands 
certainty, a basis on which it can build, a love 
it can entirely trust. Christ had made good 
His right thus to question His followers and to 
require a love that was sure of itself, because 
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on His part He was conscious of such a love 
and had given proof that His affection was no 
mere sentimental, unfruitful compassion, but a 
commanding, consuming, irrepressible, uncon- 
querable love—a love that left Him no choice, 
but compelled Him to devote Himself to men 
and do them all the good in His power. 

Peter’s self-knowledge is aided by the form 
the question now takes. He is no longer asked 
to compare the hold Christ has upon him with 
his interest in other things; but he is asked 
arike and absolutely whether love is the right 
name for that which connects him with his Lord. 
“ Lovest thou lie?” Separating yourself and Me 
from all others, looking straight and simply at 
Me only, is “love” the right name for that 
which connects us? Is it love, and not mere 
impulse? Is it love, and not sentiment or fancy? 
Is it love, and not sense of duty or of what 
is becoming? Is it love, and not mere mis- 
take? For no mistake is more disastrous than 
that which takes something else for love. 

Now, to apprehend the significance of this 
question is to apprehend what Christianity is. 
Our Lord was on the point of leaving the world; 
and He left its future, the future of the sheep 
He loved so well and had spent His all upon, 
in the keeping of Peter and the rest, and the 
one security He demanded of them was the con- 
fession of love for Himself. He did not draw 
up a creed or a series of articles binding them 
to this and that duty, to special methods of gov- 
erning the Church or to special truths they were 
to teach it; He did not summon them into the 
house of Peter or of Zebedee, and bid them 
affix their signatures or marks to such a docu- 
ment. -He rested the whole future of the wark 
He had begun at such cost on their love for 
Him. This security alone He took from them. 
‘This was the sufficient guarantee of their fidelity 
and of their wisdom. It is not great mental 
ability that is wanted for the furtherance of 
Christ’s aims in the world. It is love of what 
is best, devotion to goodness. No question is 
made about their knowledge; they are not asked 
what views they have about the death of Christ; 
they are not required to analyse their feelings 
and say whence their love has sprung—whether 
from a due sense of their indebtedness to. Him 
for delivering them from sin and its conse- 
quence, or from the grace and beauty of His 
character, or from His tender and patient con- 
sideration of them. There is no omission: of 
anything vital, owing to His being hurried in 
these morning hours. Three times over the 
question comes, and the third is as the first, 
a question solely and exclusively as to their love. 
Three times over the question comes, and three 
times over, when love is unhesitatingly con- 
fessed, comes the Apostolic commission, “ Feed 
My sheep.” Love is enough—enough not only 
to save the Apostles themselves, but enough to 
save the world. 

The significance of this cannot be exaggerated. 
What is Christianity? It is God’s way of get- 
ting hold of us, of attaching us to what is good, 
of making us holy, perfect men. And the 
method He uses is the presentation of goodness 
in a personal form. He makes goodness su- 
premely attractive by exhibiting to us its reality 
and its beauty and its permanent and multiplying 
power in Jesus Christ. Absolutely simple and 
absolutely natural is God’s method. !The build- 
ing up of systems of theology, the elaborate 
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organisation of churches, the varicus expensive 
and complicated methods of men, how artificial 
do they seem when set alongside of the simplic- 
ity and naturalness of God’s method! Men are 
to be made perfect. Show them, then, that human 
perfection is perfect love for them, and can they 
fail to love it and themselves become perfect? 
That is all. The mission of Christ and the salva- 
tion of men through Him are as natural and as 
simple as the mother’s caress of her child. Christ 
came to earth because He loved men and could 
not help coming. Being on earth, He expresses 
what is in Him—His love, His goodness. By 
His loving all men and satisfying all their,needs, 
men came to feel that this was the Perfect One, 
and humbly gave themselves to Him. As simply 
as love works in all human affairs and relation- 
ships, so simply does it work here. 

And God’s method is as effectual as it is 
simple. Men do learn to love Christ. And this 
love secures everything. As a bond between two 
persons, nothing but hove is to be depended 
upon. Love alone carries us out of ourselves 
and makes other interests than our own dear 
to us. 

But Christ requires us to love Him and in- 
vites us to consider whether we do now love 
Him, because this love is an index to all that 
is in us of a moral kind. There is so much 
implied in our love of Him, and so much inex- 
tricably intertwined with it, that its presence or 
absence speaks volumes regarding our whole 
inward condition. It is quite true that nothing 
is more difficult to understand than the causes 
of love. It seems to ally itself with equal readi- 
ness with pity and with admiration. It is at- 
tracted sometimes by similarity of disposition, 
sometimes by contrast. It is now stirred by 
gratitude and again by the conferring of favours. 
Some persons whom we feel we ought to love 
we do not draw to. Others who seem com- 
paratively unattractive strongly draw us. But 
there are always some persons in every society 
who are universally beloved; and these are per- 
sons who are not only good, but whose good- 
ness is presented in an attractive form—who have 
some personal charm, in appearance or manner 
or disposition. If some churlish person does not 
own the ascendency, you know that the churlish- 
ness goes deep into the character. 

But this poorly illustrates the ascendency of 
Christ and what our denial of it implies. His 
goodness is perfect and it is complete. Not to 
love Him is not to love goodness; it is to be 
out of sympathy with what attracts pure and 
loving spirits. For whatever be the apparent or 
obscure causes of love, this is certain—that we 
love that which best fits and stimulates our whole 
nature. Love lies deeper than the will; we can- 
not love because we wish to do so, any more than 
we can taste honey bitter because we wish to do 
so. We cannot love a person because we know 
that his influence is needful to forward our in- 
terests. But if love lies deeper than the will, 
what power have we to love what at present 
does not draw us? We have no power to do so 
immediately; but we can use the means given 
us for altering, purifying, and elevating our na- 
ture. We can believe in Christ’s power to re- 
generate us, we can faithfully follow and serve 
Him, and thus we shall learn one day to love 
Him. 

But the presence of absence in us of the love 
of Christ is an index not only to our present 
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te, but a prophecy of all that is to be. The 
ove of Christ was that which enabled and im- 
lled the Apostles to live great and energetic 
lives. It was this simple affection which made 
a life of aggression and reformation possible 
‘to them. This gave them the right ideas and 
the sufficient impulse. And it is this affection 
which is open to us all and which, equally now 
as at first, impels to all good. Let the love of 
Christ possess any soul and that soul cannot 
avoid being a blessing to the world around. 
Christ scarcely needed to say to Peter, “ Feed 
_.My sheep; be helpful to those for whom I died,” 
_ because in time Peter must have seen that this 
was his calling. Love gives us sympathy and 
intelligence. Our conscience is enlightened by 
sympathy with the person we love; through their 
_ desires, which we wish to gratify, we see higher 
aims than our own, aims which gradually be- 
come our own. And wherever the love of Christ 
exists, there sooner or later will the purposes 
~ of Christ be understood, His aims be accepted, 
His fervent desire and energetic endeavour for 
the highest spiritual condition of the race be- 
come energetic in us and carry us forward to 
all good. Indeed, Jesus warns Peter of the un 
controllable power of this affection he expressed. 
“When you were younger,’ He says, “you 
girded yourself and waiked where you would; 
but when you are old another shall gird you, 
and carry you on to martyrdom.” For he who 
is possessed by the love of Christ is as little 
his own master and can as little shrink from 
what that love carries him to as the man that 
is carried to execution by a Roman guard. Self- 
possession terminates when the soul can truly 
say, “ Thou knowest that I love Thee.” There 
is henceforth no choosing of ways of our own; 
our highest and best self is evoked in all its 
power, and asserts itself by complete abnega- 
tion of self and eager identification of self with 
Christ. This new affection commands the whole 
life and the whole nature. No more can.the 
man spend himself in self-chosen activities, in 
girding himself for great deeds of individual 
glorification, or in walking in ways that promise 
pleasure or profit to self; he willingly stretches 
forth his hands, and is carried to much that 
flesh and blood shrink from, but which is all 
made inevitable, welcome, and blessed to him 
through the joy of that love that has appointed 
it. 

But are we not thus pronouncing. our own 
condemnation? This is, it is easy to see, the 
true and natural education of the human spirit— 
to love Christ, and so learn to see with His eyes 
and become enamoured of His aims and grow up 
to His likeness. But where in us is this absorb- 
ing, educating, impelling, irresistible power? 
To recognise the beauty and the certainty of 
God’s method is not the difficulty; the difficulty 
is to use it, to find in ourselves that which car- 
ries us into the presence of Christ, saying, “ Thou 
knowest all things; Thou knowest that I love 
Thee.” Admiration we have; reverence we have; 
faith we have; but there is more than these 
needed. None of these will impel us to life- 
long obedience. Love alone can carry us away 
from sinful and selfish ways. But this testing 
question, “ Lovest thou Me?” was not the first 
but the last put to Peter by our Lord. It was 
only put after they had passed through many 
searching experiences together. And if we feel 
that for us to adopt as our own Peter’s assured 
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answer would only be to deceive ourselwes and 
trifle with the most serious of matters, we are 
to consider that Christ seeks to win our love 
also, and that the ecstasy of confessing our love 
with assurance is reserved even for us. It is 
possible we may already have more love than 
we think. It is no uncommon thing to love a 
person and not know it until some unusual 
emergency or conjuncture of circumstances re- 
veals us to ourselves. But if we are neither 
conscious of love nor can detect any marks of 
it in our life, if we know ourselves to be in- 
different to others, deeply selfish, unable to love 
what is high and self-sacrificing, let us candidly 
admit the full significance of this, and even while 
plainly seeing what we are, let us not relinquish 
the great hope of being at length able to give 
our heart to what is best and of being bouad by 
an ever-increasing love to the Lord. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CONCLUSION. 
JOHN xxi. 18-25. 


_ PETER, springing up in the boat, and snatch- 
ing his fisher’s coat, and girding it round him, 
and dashing into the water, seemed to Jesus 
a picture of impetuous, inexperienced, fearless 
love. And as He looked upon it another picture 
began to shine through it from behind and 
gradually take its place—the picture of what 
was to be some years later when that impetuous 
spirit had been tamed and chastened, when age 
had damped the ardour though it had not cooled 
the love of youth, and when Peter should be 
bound and led out to crucifixion for his Lord’s 
sake. As Peter wades and splashes eagerly to 
the shore the eye of Jesus rests on him with 
pity, as the eye of a parent who has passed 
through many of the world’s darkest places rests 
on the child who is speaking of all he is to 
do and to enjoy in life. Fresh from His own 
agony, our Lord knows how different a temper 
is needed for prolonged endurance. But little 
disposed to throw cold water on genuine, how- 
ever miscalculating enthusiasm, having it for His 
constant function to fan,not to quench, the smok- 
ing flax, He does not disclose to Peter all His 
forebodings, but merely hints, as the disciple 
comes dripping out of the water, that there are 
severer trials of love awaiting him than those 
which mere activity and warmth of feebing can 
overcome. ‘“‘ When thou wast young, thou gird- 
edst thyself and walkedst whither thou wouldest: 
but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch 
forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and 
carry thee whither thou wouldest not.” 

To a man of Peter’s impulsive and independent 
temperament no future could seem less desirable 
than that in which he should be unable to choose 
for himself and do as he pleased. Yet this was 
the future to which the love he was now ex- 
pressing committed him. This love, which at 
present was a delightful stimulus to his activities, 
diffusing joy through all his being, would gain 
such mastery over him that he would be im- 
pelled by it to a course of life full of arduous 
undertaking and entailing much suffering. The 
free, spontaneous, self-considering life to, which 
Peter had been accustomed; the spirit of inde- 
pendence and right of choosing his own‘ employ- 
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ments which had so clearly shown itself the 
evening before in his words “I go a-fishing”’ ; 
the inability to own hindrances and recognise 
obstacles which so distinctly betrayed itself in 
his leaping into the water,—this confident free- 
dom of action was soon to be a thing of the 
past. This ardour was not useless; it was the 
genuine heat which, when plunged in the chill- 
‘ing disappointments of life, would make veritable 
steel of Peter’s resolution. But such trial of 
Peter’s love did await it; and it awaits all love. 
The young may be arrested by suffering, or they 
may be led away from the directions they had 
chosen for themselves; but the chances of suffer- 
ing increase with years, and what is possible 
in youth becomes probable and almost certain 
in the lapse of a lifetime. So long as our 
Christian life utters itself in ways we choose for 
ourselves and in which much active energy can 
be spent and much influence exerted, there is 
so much in this that is pleasing to self that 
the amount of love to Christ required for such 
a life may seem very small. Any little disap- 
pointment or difficulty we meet with acts only 
as a tonic, like the chill of the waters of the 
lake at dawn. But when the ardent spirit is 
bound in the fetters of a disabled, sickly body; 
when.a man has to lay himself quietly down 
and stretch forth his hands on the cross of a 
complete failure that nails him down from ever 
again doing what he would, or of a loss that 
makes his life seem a living death; when the ir- 
resistible course of events leads him past and 
away from the hopefulness and joy of life; when 
he sees that his life is turning out weak and 
ineffectual, even as the lives of others,—then he 
finds he has a more difficult part to play than 
when he had to choose his own form of ac- 
tivity and vigorously put forth the energy that 
was in him. To suffer without repining, to be 
laid aside from the stir and interest of the busy 
world, to submit when our life is taken out of 
our own hands and is being moulded by influ- 
ences that pain and grieve us—this is found to 
test the spirit more than active duty. 

The contrast drawn by our Lord between the 
youth and age of Peter is couched in language 
so general that it throws light on the usual 
course of human life and the broad character- 
istics of human experience. In youth attach- 
ment to Christ will naturally show itself in such 
gratuitous and yet most pardonable and even 
touching exhibitions of love as Peter here made. 
There is a girding of oneself to duty and to 
all manner of attainment. There is no hesita- 
tion, no shivering on the brink, no weighing 
of difficulties; but an 
headstrong committal of ‘oneself to duties un- 
thought of by others, an honest surprise at the 
laxity of the Church, much brave speaking, and 
much brave acting, too. Some of us, indeed, 
taking a hint from our own experience, may 
affirm that a good deal we hear about youth 
being warmer in Christ’s service than maturity 
is not true, and that it had been a very poor 
prospect for ourselves if it had been true, and 
that with greater truth it may be said that youth- 
ful attachment to Christ is often delusive, selfish, 
foolish, and sadly in need of amendment. This 
may be so. 

But however this may be, there can be no 
doubt that in youth we are free to choose. Life 
lies before us like the unhewn block of marble, 
and we may fashion it as we please. Circum- 
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stances may seem to necessitate our departing 
from one line of life and choosing another; but, 
notwithstanding, all the possibilities are before 
us. We may make ours a high and noble career; 
life is not as yet spoiled for us, or determined, 
while we are young. The youth is free to walk 
whither he will; he is not yet irrecoverably 
pledged to any particular calling; he is not yet 
doomed to carry to the grave the marks of 
certain habits, but may gird on himself what- 
ever habit may fit him best and leave him freest 
for Christ’s service. 

Peter heard the words “ Follow Me,” and rose 
and went after Jesus; John did the same with- 
out any special call. 
definite impulses, others who are guided in life 
by their own constant love. John would al- 
ways absorbedly follow. Peter had yet to learn 
to follow, to own a Jeader. He had to learn to 
seek the guidance of his Lord’s will, to wait 
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There are those who need — 


upon that will and to interpret it—never an easy - 


thing to do, and least of all easy to a man like 
Peter, fond of managing, of taking the lead, 
too hasty to let his thoughts settle and his spirit 
fixedly consider the mind of Christ. ; 
It is obvious that when Jesus uttered the words 
* Follow Me,’ He moved away from the spot 
where they had all been standing together. And 
yet, coming as they did after so very solemn 
a colloquy, these words must have carried to 
Peter’s mind a further significance than merely 
an intimation that the Lord wished his com- 
pany then. Both in the mind of the Lord and 
of Peter there seems still to have been a vivid 
remembrance of Peter’s denial; and as the Lord 
has given him opportunity of confessing his love, 
and has hinted what this love will lead him to, 
He appropriately reminds him that any penalties 
he might suffer for his love were all in the path 
which led straight to where Christ Himself for 
ever is. The superiority to earthly distresses 
which Christ now enjoyed would one day be 
his. But while he is beginning to take in these 
thoughts Peter turns and sees John following; 


and, with that promptness to interfere which — 


characterised him, he asked Jesus what was to 
become of this disciple. This question betrayed 


a want of steadiness and seriousness in con- ~ 


templating his own duty, and met therefore with 
rebuke: “If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee? follow thou Me.” Peter 
was prone to intermeddle with matters beyond 
his sphere, and to manage other people’s affairs 
for them. Such a disposition always betrays a 
lack of devotion to our own calling. To brood 
over the easier lot of our friend, to envy him 
his capacity and success, to grudge him his ad- 
vantages and happiness, is to betray an injurious 
weakness in ourselves. To be unduly anxious 
about the future of any part of Christ’s Church, 
as if He had omitted to arrange for that future, 
to act as if we were essential to the well-being 
of some part gf Christ’s Church, is to intermed- 
dle like Peter. To show astonishment or entire 
incredulity or misunderstanding if a course in 
life quite different from ours is found to be 
quite as useful to Christ’s people and to the 
world as ours; to show that we have not yet 
apprehended how many men, how many minds, 
how many methods, it takes to make a world, 
is to incur the rebuke of Peter. Christ alone 
is broad as humanity and has sympathy for all. 
He alone can find a place in His Church for 
every variety of man. 






rer 
Coming to the close of this Gospel, we cannot 
but most seriously ask ourselves whether in our 
case it has accomplished its object. 
admired its. wonderful compactness and literary 
symmetry. It is a pleasure to study a writing 
so perfectly planned and wrought out with such 
unfailing beauty and finish. No one can read 
this Gospel without being the better for it, for 
the mind cannot pass through so many signifi- 
cant scenes without being instructed, nor be 
present at so many pathetic passages without 
being softened and purified. But after all the 
admiration we have spent upon the form and 
the sympathy we have felt with the substance 
of this most wonderful of literary productions, 
_there remains the question: Has it accomplished 
its object? John has none of the artifice of the 
modern teacher who veils his didactic purpose 
from the reader. He plainly avows his object 
in writing: “These signs are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing ye might have life 
through His name.’ After half a century’s ex- 
perience and consideration, he selects from the 
abundant material afforded him in the life of 
Jesus those incidents and conversations which 
had most powerfully impressed himself and 
which seemed most significant to others, and 
these he presents as sufficient evidence of the 
divinity of his Lord. The mere fact that he 
does so is itself very strong evidence of his 
truth. Here is a Jew, trained to believe that no 
sin is so heinous as blasphemy, as the worship- 
ping more gods than one or making any equal 
with God—a man to whom the most attractive 
of God’s attributes was His truth, who felt that 
the highest human joy was to be in fellowship 
with Him in whom is no darkness at all, who 
knows the truth, who is the truth, who leads 
and enables men to walk in the light as He 
is in the light. What has this hater of idolatry 
and of lying found as the result of a holy, 
truth-seeking life? Has he found that Jesus, 
with whom he lived on terms of the most 
intimate friendship, whose words he listened to, 
the working of whose feelings he had scanned, 
_whose works he had witnessed, was the Son 
of God. I say the mere fact that such a man 
as John seeks to persuade us of the divinity of 
Christ goes far to prove that Christ was Divine. 
This was the impression His life left on the 
man who knew Him best, and who was, judg- 
ing from his own life and Gospel, better able 
to judge than any man who has since lived. 
It is sometimes even objected to this Gospel 
that you cannot distinguish between the sayings 
of the Evangelist and the sayings of his Master. 
Is there any other writer who would be in the 
smallest danger of having his words confounded 
with Christ’s? Is not this the strongest proof 
that John was in perfect sympathy with Jesus, 
and was thus fitted to understand Him? And 
it is this man, who seems alone capable of being 
compared with Jesus, that explicitly sets Him 
immeasurably above himself, and devotes his 
life to the promulgation of this belief. 

John, however, does not expect that men will 
believe this most stupendous of truths on his 
mere word. He sets himself therefore to repro- 
duce the life of Jesus, and to retain in the world’s 
memory those salient features which gave it its 
character. He does not argue nor draw infer- 
ences. He believes that what impressed him will 
impress others. One by one he cites his wit- 
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nesses. In the simplest language he tells us 
what Christ said and what He did, and lets us 
hear what this man and that man said of Him. 
He tells us how the Baptist, himself pure to 
asceticism, so true and holy as to command the 
submission of all classes in the community, as- 
sured the people that he, though greater and 
felt to be greater than any of their old prophets, 
was not of the same world as Jesus. This man 
who stands on the pinnacle of human heroism 
and attainment, reverenced by his nation, feared 
by princes for the sheer purity of his character, 
uses every contrivance of language to make the 
people understand that Jesus is infinitely above 
him, incomparable. He himself, he said, was 
of the earth: Jesus was from above and above 
all; He was from heaven, and could speak of 
things He had seen; He was the Son. 

The Evangelist tells us how the incredulous 
but guileless Nathanael was convinced of the 
supremacy of Jesus, and how the hesitating 
Nicodemus was constrained to acknowledge Him 
a teacher sent by God. And so he cites witness 
after witness, never garbling their testimony, 
not making all bear the one uniform testimony 
which he himself bears; nay, showing with as 
exact a truthfulness how unbelief grew, as how 
faith rose from one degree to another, until the 
climax is reached in Thomas’ explicit confession, 
“My Lord and my God!” No doubt some of 
the confessions which John records were not 
acknowledgments of the full and proper divinity 
of Christ. The term “Son of God” cannot, 
wherever used, be supposed to mean that Christ 
is God. We, though human, are all of us sons 
of God—in one sense by our natural birth, in 
another by our regeneration. But there are in- 
stances in which the interpreter is compelled to 
see in the term a fuller significance, and to ac- 
cept it as attributing divinity to Christ. When, 
for example, John says, “No man hath seen 
God at any time: the only-begotten Son, which is 
in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 
Him,” it is evident that he thinks of Christ 
as standing in a unique relation to God, which 
separates Him from the ordinary relation in 
which men stand to God. And that the disciples 
themselves passed from a more superficial use 
of the term to a use which had a deeper signifi- 
cance is apparent in the instance of Peter. When 
Peter in answer to the inquiry of Jesus replied, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” Jesus replied, ‘‘ Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed this unto thee” ; but this was making 
far too much of Peter’s confession if he only 
meant to acknowledge Him to be the Messiah. 
In point of fact, flesh and blood did reveal the 
Messiahship of Jesus to Peter, for it was his 
own brother Andrew who told Peter that he had 
found the Messiah, and brought him to Jesus. 
Plainly therefore Jesus meant that Peter had 
now made a further step in his knowledge and 
in his faith, and had learned to recognise Jesus 
as not only Messiah, but as Son of God in the 
proper sense. 

In this Gospel, then, we have various forms of 
evidence. We have the testimonies of men who 
had seen and heard and known Jesus, and who, 
though Jews, and therefore intensely prejudiced 
against such a conception, enthusiastically owned 
that Christ was in the proper sense Divine. We 
have John’s own testimony, who writes his Gos- 
pel for the purpose of winning men to faith in 
Christ’s Sonship, who calls Christ Lord, apply- 
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ing to Him the title of Jehovah, and who in 
so many words declares that “the Word was 
God’”’—the Word who became flesh in Jesus 
Christ. And what is perhaps even more to the 
purpose, we have affirmations of the same truth 
made by Jesus Himself: “ Before Abraham was 
I am”; “I and the Father are one”; “The 
glory which I had with Thee before the world 
was”; “He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.’”’ Who that listens to these sayings can 
marvel that the horrified Jews considered that 
He was making Himself equal with God and 
took up stones to stone Him for blasphemy? 
Who does not feel that when Jesus allowed this 
accusation to be brought against Him at the last, 
and when He allowed Himself to be condemned 
to death on the charge, He must hawe put the 
same meaning on His’ words that they put? 
Otherwise, if He did not mean to make Himself 
equal with the Father, would he not have been the 
very first to unmask and protest against so mis- 
leading a use of language? Had He not known 
Himself to be Divine, no member of the Sanhe- 
drim could have been so shocked as He to lis- 
ten to such language or to use it. 

But in reading this Gospel one cannot but re- 
mark that John lays great stress,on the. miracles 
which Christ wrought. In fact, in announcing 
his object in writing it is especially to the mir- 
acles he alludes when he says, ‘“ These signs 
are written that ye might believe.” In recent 
years there has been a reaction against the use 
of miracles as evidence of Christ’s claim to be 
sent by God. This reaction was the necessary 
consequence of a defective view of the nature, 
meaning, and use of miracles. For a long period 
they were considered as merely. wonders 
wrought in order to prove the power and au- 
thority of the Person who wrought them. This 
view of miracles was so exclusively dwelt upon 
and urged, that eventually a reaction came; and 
now this view is discredited. This is invariably 
the process by which steps in knowledge are 
gained. The pendulum swings first to the one 
extreme, and the height to which it has swung 
in that direction measures the momentum with 
which it swings to the opposite side. A one- 
sided view of the truth, after being urged for 
a while, is found out and its weakness is ex- 
posed, and forthwith it is abandoned as if it 
were false; whereas it is only false because it 
claimed to be the whole truth. Unless it be 
carried with us, then, the opposite extreme to 
which we now pass will in time be found out in 
the same way and its deficiencies be exposed. 

In regard to miracles the two truths which 
must be held are: first, that they were wrought to 
make known the character and purposes of God; 
and, secondly, that they serve as evidence that 
Jesus was the revealer of the Father. They not 
only authenticate the revelation; they themselves 
reveal God. .They not only direct attention to 
the Teacher; they are themselves the lessons He 
teaches. 

During the Irish famine agents were sent from 
England to the distressed districts. Some were 
sent to make inquiries, and had credentials ex- 
plaining who they were and on what mission; 
they carried documents identifying and authen- 
ticating them, Other agents went with money 
and waggon-loads of flour, which were their own 
authentication. The charitable gifts told their 
own story; and while they accomplished the 
object the charitable senders of the mission had 
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in view, they made it easy of belief that they — 
came from the charitable in England. So the 
miracles of Christ were not bare credentials ac- 
complishing nothing else than this—that they 
certified that Christ was sent from God; they 
were at the same time, and in the first place, 
actual expressions of God’s love, revealing God © 
to men as their Father. : { 

Our Lord always refused to show any bare 
authentication. He refused to leap off a pin- 
nacle of the Temple, which could serve no other 
purpose than to prove He had power to work 
miracles. He resolutely and uniformly declined 
to work mere wonders. When the people 
clamoured for a miracle, and cried, “ How long 
dost Thou make us doubt?” when they pressed 
Him to the uttermost to perform some mar- 
vellous work solely and merely for the sake of 
proving His Messiahship or His mission, He 
regularly declined. On no occasion did He ad- 
mit that such authentication of Himself was a suf- 
ficient cause for a miracle. The main object, then, 
of the miracles plainly was not evidential. They 
were not wrought chiefly, still less solely, for 
the purpose of convincing the onlookers that 
Jesus wielded superhuman power. E 

What, then, was their object? Why did Jesus 
so constantly work them? He wrought them 
because of His sympathy with suffering men,— 
never for Himself, always for others; never to 
accomplish political designs or to aggrandise the 
rich, but to heal the sick, to relieve the mourn- — 
ing; never to excite wonder, but to accomplis 
some practical good. He wrought them because 
in His heart He bore a Divine compassion for 
men and felt for us in all that distresses and 
destroys. His heart was burdened by the great, 
universal griefs dnd weaknesses of men: “ Him- 
self took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses.” 
But this was the very revelation He came to 
make. He came to reveal God’s love and God’s 
holiness, and every miracle He wrought was an 
ree ia lesson to men in the. knowledge of 

od. 
Men learn by what they see far more 
readily than by what they hear, and all that 
Christ taught by word of mouth might have 
gone for little had it not been sealed on men’s 
minds by these consistent acts of love. To tell 
men that God loves them may or may not im- 
press them, may or may not be believed; but 
when Jesus declared that He was sent by God, 
and preached His gospel by giving sight to the 
blind, legs to the lame, health to the hopeless, 
that was a form of preaching likely to be effect- 
ual. And when these miracles were sustained 
by a consistent holiness in Him who worked 
them; when it was felt that there was nothing 
ostentatious, nothing self-seeking, nothing that 
appealed. to mere vulgar wonder in them, but 
that they were dictated solely by love,—when 
it was found that they were thus a true expres- 
sion of the character of Him who worked them, 
and that that character was one in which human 
judgment at least could find no stain, is it sur- 
prising that He should have been recognised as. 
God’s true representative? 

Supposing, then, that Christ came to earth to 
teach men the fatherhood and the fatherliness 
of God—could He have more effectually taught 
it than by these miracles of healing? Suppos- 
ing He wished to lodge in the minds of men 
the conviction that man, body and soul, was 
cared for by God; that the diseased, the help- 





ess, the wretched were valued by Him,—were 

not these works of healing the most _ effectual 

means of making this revelation? Have not 

_ these works of healing in point of fact proved 

- the most efficient lessons in those great truths 
which form the very substance of Christianity? 
The miracles are themselves, then, the revela- 

_ tion,-and carry to the minds of men more di- 
rectly than any words or arguments the con- 
ception of a loving God, who does not’ abhor 
the affliction of the afflicted, but feels with His 
creatures and seeks their welfare. 

And, as John is careful throughout his Gos- 
pel to show, they suggest even more than they 
directly teach. John uniformly calls them 
“signs,” and on more than one occasion ex- 

- plains what they were signs of. He that loved 
men so keenly and so truly could not be satisfied 
with the bodily relief He gave to a few. The 

power He wielded over disease and over nature 
seemed to hint at a power supreme in all depart- 

ments. If He gave sight to the blind, was He 
not also the light of the world? If He fed the 
hungry, was He not Himself the bread which 
came down from heaven? 

_ The miracles, then, are evidences that Christ 
is the revealer of the Father, because they do 
reveal the Father. As the rays of the sun are 
evidences of the sun’s existence and heat, so 
are the miracles evidences that God was in 
Christ.. As the natural and unstudied actions of a 
man are the best evidences of his character; as 
almsgiving that is not meant to disclose a chari- 
table spirit, but for the relief of the poor, is evi- 
dence of charity; as irrepressible wit, and not 
clever sayings studied for effect, is the best evi- 
dence of wit—so these miracles, though not 
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wrought for the sake of proving Christ’s union. 
with the Father, but for the sake of men, do 
most effectually prove that He was one with the 
Father. Their evidence is all the stronger be- 
cause it was not their primary object. 

But for us the question remains, What has 
this Gospel with its careful picture of Christ’s 
character and work done for us? Are we to 
close the Gospel and shut away from us this 
great revelation of Divine love as a thing in 
which we claim no personal share? This exhi- 
bition of all that is tender and pure, touching 
and hopeful, in human life—are we to look at 
it and pass on as if we had been admiring a 
picture and not looking into the very heart of 
all that is eternally real? This accessibility of 
God, this sympathy with our human lot, this 
undertaking of our burdens, this bidding us be 
of good cheer—is it all to pass by us as need- 
less for us? The presence that shines from these 
pages, the voice that sounds so differently from 
all other voices—are we to turn from these? Is 
all that God can do to attract us to be in vain? 
Is the vision of God’s holiness and love to be 
without effect? In the midst of all other his- 
tory, in the tumult of this world’s ambitions 
and contendings, through the fog of men’s fan- 
cies and theories, shines this clear, guiding light: 
are we to go on as if we had never seen it? 
Here we are brought into contact with the 
truth, with what is real and abiding in human 
affairs; here we come into contact with God, 
and can for a little look at things as He sees 
them: are we, then, to write ourselves fools and 
blind by turning away as if we needed no such 
light—by saying, ‘‘We see, and need not be 
taught?” 











PREFACE. 


THIs Part contains an exposition of the Acts of the Apostles down to, but not 
including, the conversion of St. Paul and the baptism of Cornelius. There is a 
natural division at that point. Prior to these events, the inspired narrative is 
engaged with what the late Bishop Lightfoot of Durham called great “ representative 

facts,” prophetical or typical of the future developments of the Church, whether 
among Jews or Gentiles ;* while the subsequent course of the history deals almost 
entirely with missionary work among the heathen and the labours of St. Paul.+ 

We are dependent for the story of these earliest days of the Church’s life upon 
the Acts of the Apostles. I have endeavoured, however, to illustrate the. narrative 
by copious references to ancient documents, some of which may appear of dubious 
value and authority, such as the “ Acts of the Saints” and the writings of the medieval 
Greek hagiologist, Simeon Metaphrastes, who lived in the tenth century.t The 
latter writer has been hitherto regarded as more famous for his imagination than 
for his. historical accuracy. This age of ours is a noted one, however, fer clearing 
characters previously regarded as very doubtful, and Simeon Metaphrastes has 
come in for his own share of this process of rehabilitation. The distinguished 

writer just referred to, Dr. Lightfoot, has proved that Metaphrastes embodied 
in his works valuable early records, dating back to the second century, which 
in critical hands can shed much light upon primitive Christian history.§ In fact, 
students of Holy Scripture and of early Christianity are learning every day to 
look more and more to ancient Greek, Syriac, and Armenian writers, and to the 
libraries of the Eastern Churches, for fresh light on these important subjects. It is 
only natural we should doso. Writers like Simeon Metaphrastes and Photius, the 
student Patriarch of Constantinople, lived a thousand years nearer the apostolic 
times than we do. They flourished in an age of the highest civilisation, when 
precious literary works, in hundreds and thousands, which are no longer known 
amongst us, lay all around them and at their command. These men and their 
friends gathered them up and extracted them, and common sense alone teaches that 
a critical study of their writings will reveal to us somewhat of the treasures they pos- 
sessed. The libraries of the East again form a great field for investigation. During 
the last fifty years we have paid some little attention to them, which has been amply 
rewarded. The recovery of the complete works of Hippolytus and of Clement of 
Rome, the discovery of the “ Teaching of the Apostles” and of the “ Diatessaron” of 
Tatian, are only specimens of what we may yet hope to exhume from the dust of ages. 


* See the treatise on the Christian Ministry in his ‘‘ Philippians,” p. 186. 

+Dr. Goulburn, in his ‘‘ Acts of the Deacons,” suggested this view of the Acts of the Apostles 
nearly thirty years ago. 

¢ For an account of Simeon poet the English reader should consult Dr. Schaff’s valuable 
“ Encyclopedia of Historical Theology.” 

§ See Professor Ramsay on ‘‘ The Tale of Saint Abercius” in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
vol. iii. p. 338, for a full account of this new source of early Church history which his travels and 
excavations have brought to our notice. 
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The testimony, too, borne by these finds has been of the greatest importance. 
The “ Diatessaron” alone has formed the most triumphant reply to the argument 
against the Gospels, specially against St. John’s Gospel, formulated some years 
ago by the author of ‘Supernatural Religion.” And the process of discovery is still 
going on. I have said something in the notes to the final lecture of this Part concern- 
ing the latest discovery of this kind which throws some light upon the composi- 
tion of the Acts. I refer to the lost “Apology” of Aristides, which has just been 
brought to light. Let me very briefly tell its story and show its bearing on the age 
and date of the Acts. Eusebius, the historian of the fourth century, mentions in his 
“Chronicle,” under the year 124, the two earliest apologies written in defence of Chris- 
tianity ; one by Quadratus, a hearer of the Apostles, the other by Aristides, a phi- 
losopher of Athens. Now this year 124 was about twenty years after St. John’s 
death. These apologies have hitherto been best known by this historian’s notice, 
though Eusebius says they were widely circulated in his time. The “ Apology” or 
defence of Aristides has often been sought for. In the seventeenth century it was 
said to have been extant in a monastery near Athens,* but no Western had ever seen 
it in a complete shape in modern times. Two years ago, however, Professor J. 
Rendel Harris, M. A., of Cambridge and of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, dis- 
covered it in a Syriac version in the library of the convent of St. Catharine on Mount 
Sinai, whence he has published it with an English translation in a new series of “ Texts 
and Studies in Biblical and Patristic Literature,’ the first number of which has 
appeared at Cambridge within the last few weeks.t 

I need not go farther into the story of the secovery of this document, which 
raises high our expectations of others still more interesting. The “ Apology ” of Quad- 
ratus would be even more important, as it bore direct testimony to the miracles of 
our Lord. The brief’extract from it which Eusebius gives in his “ History,” book iv. 
chap. 3, proves how precious would be the complete work. “The deeds of our 
Saviour, says Quadratus, were always before you, for they were true; those that were 
healed, those that were raised from the dead, who were seen, not only when healed 
and when raised, but were always present. They remained for a long time, not only: 
whilst the Saviour was sojourning with us, but likewise when He had been removed. 
So that some of them have also survived to our own times.” 

In the “ Apology” of Quadratus we should obtain a picture of the popular theology 
of the Church during that dark period which elapsed between the days of Clement of 
Rome and Ignatius, and those of Justin Martyr. The “ Apology” of Aristides which 
has been found reveals something indeed in the same direction, but is more occupied 

* Cellier, ‘‘ Hist. des Auteurs Ecclésiastiques,” i. 403. 

+ Mr. Harris's discovery is not the first find of this ancient apologist in modern times. The 
Armenian Mechitarites of Venice published what they called two sermons of Aristides in 1878 ; which 
Cardinal Pitra, the learned librarian of the Vatican, reprinted in 1883, in his Analecta Sacra, t. iv. 
pp. x. xi? 6-11, 282-86. One of these sermons was a fragment of the ‘“‘ Apology ” of Aristides, which the 
Mechitarites scarcely at first recognised as such. M. Renan, in his ‘‘ Origines de Christianisme,” vol. 
vi. p. vi. (Paris, 1879), scoffed at this fragment, declaring that, from the technical theological terms, 
such as Theotokos, therein used, it was evidently posterior to the fourth century. Doulcet, in the 
Revue des Questions Historigues for October, 1880, pp. 601-12, made an effective reply with the 
materials at hand at the time; but Mr. Harris’s publication of the complete work triumphantly 
demonstrates that M. Renan’s objections were worthless (see dlarris, pp. 2, 3, 27). It is another proof 
that Christians have everything to hope and nothing to fear from such discoveries of early documents. 
Mr. Harris’s preface is specially interesting, because it shows that we have had the “‘ Apology” of 


Aristides all the time, though we knew it not, as it was worked up in the quasi-oriental tale of Barlaam 
and Joasaph printed among the works of St. John of Damascus, 
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_ with an attack upon paganism than in a statement of the Christian faith. Here, how- 
ever, consists its bearing on the Acts of the Apostles, not directly, but by way of 
contrast. Let me explain what I mean. In lecture xvii., when treating of the story 
of Simon Magus, I have shown how the simple narrative of the Acts concerning that 
man became elaborated in the second century till it formed at last a regular 
romance ; whence I conclude that if the Acts had been written in the second century 
the story of Simon Magus would not be the simple matter we read in St. Luke’s nar- 
rative. Now our argument for the date of the Acts derived from the “Apology ” of 
Aristides is of much the same kind. This document shows us what the tone and 
substance of second-century addresses to the pagans were. It is the earliest of a 
series of apologies extending over the whole of that century. The“ Apology” of Aris- 
tides, the numerous writings of Justin Martyr, specially the “ Oratio ” and the “‘ Cohor- 
_ tatio ad Grecos” attributed to him, the ‘“ Oration ” of Tatian addressed to the Greeks, 
the “Apologeticus”’ and the treatise “Ad Nationes” of Tertullian, the “Epistle to Diog- 
netus,” the writings of Athenagoras, all deal with the same topics, the theories and 
absurdities of Greek philosophy, the immoral character of the pagan deities, and the 
purity of Christian doctrine and practice.* If the Acts of the Apostles had been com- 
posed in the second century, the address of St. Paul to the Athenians would have been 
very different from what it is, and must necessarily have partaken of those character- 
istics which we find common to all the numerous treatises addressed to the heathen 
world of that date. If the Acts were written in the second century, why does not the 
writer put arguments into St. Paul’s mouth like those which were current among the 
Christian apologists of that time? The philosophical argument of Aristides, which is 
followed by Justin Martyr + and the later apologists, when contrasted with the sim- 
plicity of St. Paul, is a conclusive proof of the early date of the composition of the 
Acts.{ But this is not the only argument of this kind which modern research fur- 
nishes. Aristides shows us what the character of Christian controversy with the 
pagans was in the generation succeeding the Apostles. We can draw the same con- 
clusion when we examine Christian controversy as carried on against the Jews of the 
same period. 

We have a number of treatises directed against the Jews by Christian writers of 
the second century: the “ Dialogue” of Justin Martyr with Trypho the Jew, of Jason 
and Papiscus, and the treatise of Tertullian directed ‘Ad Judzos.” When compared 
with one another we find that the staple arguments of these writings are much the 
same.§ They were evidently framed upon the model of St. Stephen’s address at 
Jerusalem, of St..Paul at Antioch in Pisidia, and of the Epistle to the Galatians. 

* The apologists of the second century will be found in a collected shape in Otto’s ‘‘ Corpus Apolo- 
getarum,” in nine vols. (Jena, 1842-72). Most of those mentioned above will be found in an English 
shape in Clarke’s Ante-Nicene Library. See also Harnack in ‘‘ Texte und Untersuchungen,” bd. i., 
hft. i. (Leipzig, 1882). 

+ St. Jerome, in “ Ep.” 70, addressed to Magnus, a Roman rhetorician, expressly says that Justin 
Martyr imitated Aristides. The ‘‘ Cohortatio ad Grzcos” attributed to him is much liker the treatise 
of Aristides than Justin’s admitted first and second apologies. 

t Overbeck, Zeller, and Schwegler fix the composition of the Acts between r1o and 130, the very 
date of the ‘‘ Apology” of Aristides. See Zeller’s ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles” p. 71 (London: Williams 

_& Norgate, 1875). 
§ For an account of the Jewish controversy in the second century see Gebhardt and Harnack’s 
“Texte,” bd. i., hft. 3 (Leipzig, 1883), where Harnack seeks to critically restore the substance of the 
dialogue between Jason and Papiscus. An article on ‘‘ Apologists” in the ‘‘ Dictionary of Christian 


Biography,” vol. i. pp. 140-47, and another on ‘‘ Theophilus” (13) in the same work, vol. iv. p. 1009, 
should be cohsulted. 
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They deal with the transitory and temporary character of the Jewish law, they enter 
very largely into the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy, and they notice Jewish 
objections. The second century works are, however, elaborate treatises, dealing with 
a great controversy in a manner which experience had showed to be far the most 
effective and telling. The Jewish controversy in the Acts, whether in the mouth of 
St. Peter, St. Stephen, or St. Paul, is treated ina much simpler way. The speakers 
think, speak, write, like men who are making their first essays in controversy, and 
have no experience of others to guide them. Had the Acts been written in the sec- 
ond century, the writer must have composed the addresses to the Jews as well as 
those to the Gentiles after the model of the age when he was writing. The more 
carefully, however, we examine and contrast these two controversies, as conducted in 
the Acts and in the writings of the second century respectively, the more thoroughly 
shall we be convinced of the apostolic date of St. Luke’s narrative, of its genuine 
character, and of its historic worth. 

I have written this book from my own standpoint as a decided Churchman, but 
I hope that I have said nothing which can really hurt the feelings of any one who 
thinks otherwise, or which may tend to widen those differences between Christians 
which are such a terrible hindrance to the cause of true religion and its progress in 
the world. 

I have tried to use the Revised Version consistently throughout my expositions, 
but I fear that my attempt has been but vain. In my formal quotations I think I 
have succeeded. But then, in commenting upon Scripture, a writer constantly refers 
to and quotes passages without formal reference. Here is where I must have failed. 
The Authorised Version is so bound up with all our earliest thoughts and associa- 
tions that its language unconsciously colours all our ideas and expressions. Any one 


who at present makes such an attempt as I have done will find illustrated in himself. 


the phenomena which we behold in writings of the fifth and sixth centuries. St. 
Jerome published a Revised Version of the Latin translation of the Scripture about 
the year 400 A.D. For hundreds of years afterwards Latin writers are found using 
indiscriminately the old Latin and the new Latin translations. St. Patrick’s ** Confes- 
sion,’ for instance, was composed about the middle of the fifth century. Quotations 
from both versions of the New Testament are found in that document, affordirig a 
conclusive indication of its date; just as the mixture of the Revised and Authorised 
Versions will form a prominent feature in theological works composed towards the 
close of the nineteenth century. 

I have to acknowledge the kind assistance of the Rev. H. W. Burgess, LL. D., 
who has patiently read all my proofs, and called my attention to many a solecism or 
mistake which might have otherwise disfigured my pages. 

GEORGE T. STOKES. 
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ie PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ORIGIN AND AUTHORITY OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


ACTS 151, 2, 


THESE words constitute the very brief preface 
which the writer thought sufficient for the earli- 
est ecclesiastical history ever produced in the 
Church of God. Let us imitate him in his brev- 
ity and conciseness, and without further delay 
enter upon the consideration of a book which 
raises vital questions and involves all-important 
issues. 

_ Now when a plain man comes to the consid- 
eration of this book one question naturally 
strikes him at once: How do I know who wrote 
this book, or when it was written? What evi- 
dence or guarantee have I for its authentic char- 
acter? To these questions we shall apply our- 
selves in the present chapter. ; 

The title of the book as given in our Bibles 
does not offer us much help. The title varies in 
different manuscripts and in different ancient 
authors. Some writers of the second century 
who touched upon apostolic times call it by 
the name our Bibles retain, The Acts of the 
Apostles; others call it The Acts of the Holy 

-Apostles, or at times simply The Acts. This 
title of “ Acts’ was indeed a very common one, 
in the second and third centuries, for a vast va- 
riety of writing purporting to tell the story of 
apostolic lives, as an abundance of extant apoc- 
ryphal documents amply proves. The Acts of 
Paul and Thecla, the Acts of St. Thomas, of St. 
Peter, and of St. John, were imitations, doubt- 
less, of the weil-known name by which our ca- 
nonical book was then called. Imitation is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the sincerest form 
of flattery, and the imitation of the title and form 
of our book is an evidence of its superior claim 
and authority. One of the oldest of these apoc- 
ryphal Acts is a document celebrated in Christian 
antiquity as the Acts of Paul and Thecla. We 
know all about its origin. It was forged about 
the year 180 or 200 by a presbyter of Asia Minor 
who was an enthusiastic admirer of the Apostle 
St. Paul. But when we take up the narrative and 
read it, with its absurd legends and its manifold 
touches and realistic scenes drawn from the per- 
secutions of the second century, and well known 
to every student of the original records of those 
times, we can at a glance see what the canonical 
Acts of the Apostles would have been had the 
composition been postponed to the end of the 
second century. The Acts of Paul and Thecla 
are useful, then, as illustrating, by way of con- 
trast in title and in substance, the genuine Acts 
of the New Testament which they imitated.* 

*Seea pave account of this strange second-century 


forgery in Dr. Gwynne’s article on Thecla in the fourth 
volume of the “ Dictionary of Christian Biography.”’ Dr. 
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But then, some one might say, how do we 
know that the genuine Acts of the Apostles ex- 
isted prior to the Acts of Paul and Thecla and the 
time of Tertullian, who first mentions these apoc- 
typhal Acts, and tells us of their forged origin? 
The answer to that query is easy enough. Yet it 
will require a somewhat copious statement in 
order to exhibit its full force, its convincing 
power. 

Tertullian is a writer who connects the age of 
apostolic men, as we may call the men who knew 
the Apostles—Ignatius, Polycarp, Clement of 
Rome, and such like—with the third century. 
Tertullian was born about the middle of the sec- 
ond century, and he lived till the third century 
was well advanced. He was one of those per- 
sons whose chronological position enables them 
to transmit historical facts and details from one 
critical point to another. Let me illustrate what 
I mean by a modern example. Every unprej- 
udiced thinker will acknowledge that the Rev. 
John Wesley was a man who exercised an ex- 
traordinary religious influence. He not only 
originated a vast community of world-wide ex- 
tent, which calls itself after his name, but he also 
imparted a tremendous impetus to spiritual life 
and work in the Church of England. After the 
departure of Mr. Wesley from this life his mantle 
fell upon a certain number of his leading fol- 
lowers, men like Adam Clarke, the commenta- 
tor; Jabez Bunting, the organiser of modern 
Wesleyanism; Thomas Coke, Robert Newton, 
and Richard Watson, the author of the “ Insti- 
tutes of Theology.” Several of these men lived 
far into this century, and there are at the present 
day thousands still alive who recollect some of 
them, while there are many still alive who can 
recollect all of them. Now let us draw a parallel 
with all reverence, and yet with perfect fairness. 
John Wesley began his life at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century as our Lord began His 
human life at the beginning of the first century. 
John Wesley’s immediate disciples perpetuated 
their lives till the middle of the present century. 
Our Lord’s apostles and immediate followers per- 
petuated their lives in some cases till well into 
the second century. At the close of the nine- 
teenth century there are hundreds, to say the 
least, who remember Adam Clarke and Thomas 
Coke, who in turn were personally acquainted 
with John Wesley. In the last quarter of the 
second century there must have been many still 
alive—apostolic men, I have called them—whose 
youthful memories could bear them back to the 
days when the Apostle St. John, and men like St. 
Mark, and St. Luke, and St. Ignatius, still testi- 
fied what they had personally seen and heard and 
known. Why, the simple fact is this, that in the 
year 1950 there will be still living numerous per- 
sons who will be able to say that they have per- 
sonally known many individuals who were the 
friends and acquaintances of John Wesley’s im- 
mediate disciples. Four long lives of ninety 


Salmon, in his ‘Introduction to the N. T.,” chap. xix., 
gives a most interesting description of the apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles, which even the unlearned can 
enjoy. 
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years, and one overlapping the other, will easily 
cover three centuries of time. 

Let us dwell a little more on this point, for it 
bears very directly on Tertullian’s witness, not 
only to the canon of the New Testament, but 
also to the whole round of Christian doctrine. It 
is simply wonderful what vast tracts of time can 
be covered by human memory even at the present 
day, when that faculty has lost so much of its 
power for want of exercise, owing to the print- 
ing-press. I can give a striking instance from my 
own knowledge. There is at present an acquaint- 
ance of mine living in this city of Dublin where 
I write. He is hale and hearty, and able still to 
take the keenest interest in the affairs of religion 
and of politics. He is about ninety-five years of 
age, and he has told me within the last twelve 
months that he remembers quite well a grand- 
aunt of his born in the reign of Queen Anne, 
who used to tell him all the incidents connected 
with the earliest visits of John and Charles Wes- 
ley to Ireland about 1745. If Tertullian’s experi- 
ence was anything like my own, he may quite 
easily have known persons at Rome or elsewhere 
who had heard the tale of St. Paul’s preaching, 
labour, and miracles from the very men whom 
the Apostle had converted at Antioch, Damascus, 
and Rome. I can give a more striking instance 
still, which any reader can verify for himself. 
Mr. S. C. Hall was a writer known far and wide 
for the last seventy years. About the middle of 
this century Mr. Hall was at the ‘height of his 
popularity, though he only passed to the unseen 
world within the last year or so. In the year 1842 
he, in union with his accomplished and well- 
known wife, composed a beautifully illustrated 
work, published in three volumes, called “ Pictur- 
esque Ireland,” which now finds an honoured 
place in many of our libraries. In the second 
volume of that work Mr. Hall mentions the fol- 
lowing curious fact bearing on our argument. 
He states that he was then(in 1842) staying at the 
house of a gentleman, Sir T. Macnaghten, whose 
father had commanded at the siege of Derry in 
1689, one hundred and fifty-three years before. 
Yet, vast as the distance of time was, the expla- 
nation which he offered was easy enough. The 
Macnaghten Clan was summoned to assist in 
the celebrated siege of Derry. They refused to 
march unless headed by their chief, who was 
then a boy of seven. The child was placed ona 
horse and duly headed his clan, who would fol- 
low him alone. That child married when a very 
old man, and his eldest son attained to an equally 
patriarchal age, carrying with him the traditions 
of Jacobite times down to the reign of Queen 
Victoria. I could give many other similar in- 
stances, illustrating my contention that vivid and 
accurate traditions of the past can be transmitted 
over vast spaces of time, and that through per- 
sons who come into living contact with one 
another. 

Tertullian must have had ample means, then, 
of ascertaining the facts concerning the books 
of the New Testament from living witnesses. 
There is again another point we must bear in 
mind, and it is this: the distance of time with 
which Tertullian’s investigations had to deal was 
not so vast as we sometimes imagine. It was by 
no means so great as the spaces we have just 
now referred to. We naturally think of Tertul- 
lian as living about the year 200, and then, re- 
membering that our Saviour was born just two 
centuries before, we ask, What is the value of a 


‘point at issue. 


man’s testimony concerning events two centu- 
ries old? But we must bear in mind the exact 
We are not inquiring at all 
about events two centuries old, but we are in- 


quiring as to Tertullian’s evidence with respect 


to the canonical Gospels and the Acts; and none 
of these was 6ne hundred years old when Ter- 
tullian was born, about 150 a.p., while the Gos- 
pel of St. John may not have been more than 
sixty years old, or thereabouts, at the same date. 
Now if we take up the writings: of Tertullian, 
which are very copious indeed, we shall find 
that the Acts of the Apostles are quoted at least 
one hundred times in them, long passages being 
in some cases transcribed, and the whole book 
treated by him as Scripture and true history. If 
we accept the ordinary view, that the Acts were 
written previously to St. Paul’s death, the book 
was only a century old at Tertullian’s birth. But 
we can come nearer to the apostolic times. 

The Muratorian fragment is a document 
which came to light by chance one hundred and 
fifty years ago: It illustrates the age of the Aets, 
and shows what wondrous testimonies to the 
New Testament scriptures we may yet gain. Its 
story is a very curious and interesting one for 
ourselves. St. Columbanus was an Irish mission- 
ary who, about the year 600 A. D., established a 
monastery at Bobbio, a retired spot in North 
Italy. He gathered a library there, and imparted 
a literary impulse to his followers which never 
left them.* Some Irish monk, a hundred years 
later than Columbanus, employed his time in 
copying into a book an ancient manuscript of 
the second century giving a list of the books of 
the New Testament then received at Rome. This 
second-century manuscript enumerated among 
these the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and thirteen Epistles of St. Paul. Concerning 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Roman writer of 
this document, who lived about A. D. 170, says: 
“The Acts of all the Apostles are written in one 
book. Luke explains to the most excellent 
Theophilus everything which happened in his 
presence, as the omission of Peter’s martyrdom 
and of Paul’s journey into Spain manifestly 
proves;” a passage which clearly shows that 
about the middle of the second century the Acts 
of the Apostles was well known at Rome, and its 
authorship ascribed to St. Luke.t But this is 
not all. We have another most interesting 
second-century document, which proves that at 
the very same period our canonical book was 
known and authoritatively quoted far away in 
the south of France. It is hard to exaggerate the 
evidential value of the Epistle of the Churches of 
Lyons and Vienne written about the year 177, 
and addressed to their brethren in Asia Minor. 
That letter quotes the books of the New Testa- 
ment in the amplest manner, and without any 
formal references, just as a modern preacher or 
writer would quote them, showing how common 
and authoritative was their use. Leader-writers 
in the Times or the Sunday Review often gar- 
nish their articles with a scriptural quotation; 
the late Mr. John Bright, in his great 
popular orations, loved to point them with an 
apt citation from Holy Writ; but he never 
thought it necessary, nor do journalists ever 
think it necessary, to prefix a formal statement 


* See two articles on St. Columbanus and his library in 
the Expositor for June and August, 1889. 

+ Dr. Salmon in his “‘ Introd. N. T.,"’ pp. 48-54, describes 
the Muratorian Fragment. 
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formal recognition of the text of the Bible. 
it was in this epistle written from Lyons and 
Vienne, and in it we find an exact quotation from 
the 


Apostles. 


So 


Acts of the Apostles—‘‘ According as 
Stephen the perfect martyr prayed, Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge.” 

But this is not the whole of the argument 
which can be derived from the Epistle of the 
Lyonnese Christians, which is given to us at full 


length in the fifth book of the “ Church History” 


of the celebrated historian Eusebius. Their inci- 
dental notice of the Acts involves a vast deal 
when duly considered. The Epistle from Lyons 
implies that the Acts were received as authorita- 
tive and genuine in the churches of towns like 
Ephesus, Philadelphia, Smyrna, Miletus, where 
the memories and traditions of the Apostles were 
still vivid and living. Then, too, the Bishop of 
Lyons had suffered in this persecution. His 
name was Pothinus. He was the first Bishop of 
the Church of Lyons, and he died when he was 
more than ninety years of age, and may have 
been a disciple of an apostle, or of one of the 
first generation of Christians. At any rate, his 
memory would easily carry him back to the days 


of Domitian and the times of the first century; 


and yet the Church over which this first-century 
Christian presided accepted the Acts of the 
The testimony of Pothinus helps then 
to carry back the Acts of the Apostles to the 
year 100 at least. But we can go farther still, 
and closer to apostolic times. 

The Gospel of St. Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles are, we may say, universally admitted to 
be by the same writer. The reference of the Acts 
to the Gospel, the unity of style and tone of 


thought, all demonstrate them to be the pro- 


rs" 


back by external testimony. 


duction of one mind. Any circumstance there- 
fore which proves the early existence of the Gos- 
pel equally proves the existence of the Acts of 
the Apostles. Now we have proof positive that 
the Gospel of St. Luke occupied an authoritative 
position and was counted an apostolic and 
sacred writing at Rome in the early years of the 
second century, say between 100 and 150, because 
when Marcion, whom we might call a primitive 
Antinomian, wished to compile a gospel suited 
to his own purposes, he took St. Luke’s Gospel, 
cut out whatever displeased him, and published 
the remainder as the true version. 
sion and mutilation of St. Luke’s work show 
that it must already have held a high position in 
the Church at Rome, or else there would have 
been no object in mutilating it. Marcion’s treat- 
ment of St. Luke proves the use and position the 
Gospel and the Acts must have occupied in days 
when the converts and companions of the Apos- 
tles were still alive.* That is as far as we can go 
But then we must 
remember what these facts involve—that the 
Gospel and the Acts occupied authoritative po- 
sitions in various parts of the world, and spe- 
cially in Rome, Gaul, Africa, and Asia Minor, 
in the generation next after the Apostles. Then 
let us take up the Book of Acts itself, and what 
does this book, known at Rome and throughout 
the Christian world at that early period, tell us? 
It informs us that it was the work of the writer 


of the Gospel, and that the writer was a com- 


panion of the Apostle Paul throughout the por- 


*See Dr. Sanday’s ‘‘The Gospels in the Second Cen- 
tury,” and Dr. Salmon’s ‘* Introd. N. T.,”’ pp. 204-208. 
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tion of his career sketched in the latter part of 
the book. The Christian Church has never 
pinned its faith to the Lukian authorship of 
either the Gospel or the Acts. The question of 
the authorship of these books is an open one, 
like that of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
Acts has been attributed to Silas, to Timothy, 
to Titus; but I may say, without going into any 
further details on this question, that every at- 
tempt to ascribe the Acts to any one else save to 
the beloved physician has failed, and must fail, 
because he was the real author, well known to 
the living tradition of the Church of Rome in 
the early part of the second century, as that tra- 
dition is handed down to us in the language af 
the Muratorian Fragment. * 

If we were writing a critical treatise, we should 
of course have to enter upon the full discussion 
of many questions which might here be raised. 
The Acts of the Apostles in its latter chapters 
plainly claims to be the work of an eye-witness. 
In its opening words, placed at the head of this 
dissertation, it claims to be the work of the 
author of the Gospel. All the facts fall into a 
simple, natural order if we accept the traditional 
testimony of the Church that the Acts and the 
Gospel were both of them written before the 
martyrdom of St. Paul, and were indited by the 
hands of St. Paul’s companion St. Luke. Any 
other solution is forced, unnatural, and involves 
inconsistencies on every side. We may turn 
aside from this brief outline of the critical ques- 
tion, to somé more purely spiritual reflections, 
simply referring those who desire more infor- 
mation on the questions of date and authorship 


to such exhaustive works as those of Dr. 
Salmon’s “Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment’; Dr. Westcott on the “‘ New Testament 
Canon”; Dr. Charteris on “ Canonicity,” or 
Meyer’s “ Introduction to the Acts.” 

First, then, it may strike the intelligent 
reader, how comes it that we have not much 


fuller testimony in early Christian writers to the 
Acts of the Apostles, and to all the books of the 
Old Testament? How is it that the writings of 
Polycarp, Ignatius, Clement of Rome, do not 
abound with references, not merely to the Acts, 
but also to the four Gospels and to the other 
works of the New Testament? How is it that 
we have to depend on this obscure reference and 
that dubious quotation? These are ques-~- 
tions which had often puzzled’ my own. mind 
before I had investigated, and must often have 
raised anxiety and thought in other minds sin- 
cerely desirous of being rooted and grounded 
in the truth. But now, after having investigated 
and thought, I think I can see solid reasons why 
things are as they are; clear evidences of the 
truth of the Christian story in the apparent diffi- 
culties. Historic imagination is one of the 
necessary requisites in such an investigation, and 
historic imagination is one of the qualities in 
which our German cousins, from whom most of 
the objections to the canon of the New 
Testament have been derived, are conspic- 
uously deficient. They are gifted with pro- 
digous industry, and an amazing capacity 
for patient investigation. They live secluded 
lives, however, and no one is a. worse 
judge of practical life, or forms wilder con- 
clusions as to what men actually do in practi- 
cal life, than the academic pure and simple. A 
dear friend, now with God, himself a distin- 
guished resident of a well-known college, used 
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often to say to me, “ Never trust the opinion of 
a mere college fellow or professor upon any prac- 
tical point; they know nothing about life.” This 
dictum, begotten of long experience, bears on 
our argument. German thought and English 
thought offer sharp and strong contrasts on 
many points, and on none more than in this 
direction. English students mix more in the 
world, are surrounded by the atmosphere of free 
institutions, and realise more vividly how men 
spontaneously act under the conditions of actual 
existence. The German thinker evolves his men 
of the past and the facts of their existence out 
of his own consciousness, without submitting 
them to the necessary corrections which experi- 
ence dictates to his English brother; and the re- 
sult is that while we may be very ready to accept 
the.premises of the Germans, we should be in 
general somewhat suspicious of their conclu- 
sions. Scholarship alone does not entitle a man 
to pronounce on questions of history. It is only 
one of the elements requisite for the solution of 
such problems. Knowledge of men, experience 
of life, enabling a man to form a just and true 
mental picture of the past and of the motives 
by which men are influenced,—these are elements 
equally necessary. Now let us try and throw 
ourselves back by an effort of historical imagina- 
tion into the age of Polycarp, Ignatius, and 
Clement of Rome, and I think we shall at once 
see that the omission of such abundant references 
to the New Testament as men at times desider- 
ate was quite natural in their case. 

Let us reflect a little. The manner in which 
the early Christians learned the facts and truths 
of Christianity was quite different from that 
which now prevails. If men wish now to learn 
about original Christianity they resort to the 
New Testament. In the age of Polycarp they 
resorted to the living voice of the elders who had 
known the Apostles, and had heard the truth 
from their lips. Thus Ireneus, who had the four 
Gospels before him, tells us: ‘‘I can recall the 
very place where Polycarp used to sit and teach, 
his manner of speech, his mode of life, his ap- 
pearance, the style of his address to the people. 
his frequent references to St. John and to others 
who had seen our Lord; how he used to repeat 
from memory the discourses which he had heard 
from them concerning our Lord, His miracles, 
and His mode of teaching; and how, being in- 
structed himself by those who were eye-witnesses 
of the Life of the Word, there was in all that the 
said a strict agreement with the Scriptures.” And 
it is very natural that men, though possessed of 
the Gospels, should thus have delighted in the 
testimony of elders like Polycarp. There is a 
charm in the human voice, there is a force and 
power in living testimony, far superior to any 
written words. Take, for instance, the account 
of a battle contributed to a newspaper by the 
best-informed correspondent. Yet how men will 
hang on the lips and follow with breathless at- 
tention the narrative of the humblest actor in 
the actual contest. This one fact, known to com- 
mon experience, shows how different the circum- 
stances of the early Christians were as touching 
the canonical books from those which now exist, 
or existed in the third and fourth centuries. 
Again, we must remember that in the age of 
Polycarp there was no canon of the New Testa- 
ment as we have it. There were a number of 
books here and there known to have been writ- 
ten by. the Apostles and their immediate fol- 
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lowers. One Church could show the Epistle 


written by St. Paul to the Ephesians, another 
that written to the Colossians. Clement of Rome, 
when writing to the Corinthians, expressly re- 
fers them to the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, which possibly was treasured by them as 
their one sacred document of the new covenant; 
and so it was doubtless all over the Christian 
world till well-nigh the close of the second cen- 
tury. The New Testament was dispersed in 
portions, a few leading Churches possess- 
ing perhaps all or most of the books, and 
a few remote ones probably only a few 
detached epistles, or a_ solitary gospel. A 
Greek document found in the National Li- 
brary at Paris within the last few years illus- 
trates this point. The Scillitan martyrs were 
a body of Africans who sealed their testimony 
to the faith by suffering martyrdom in the year 
180, about three years after the sufferings of the 
Christians of Lyons and Vienne. North Africa, 
now the chosen home of the false prophet, was 
then the most fruitful field for the religion of the 
Crucified, yielding doctors, saints, confessors, in 
multitudes. The document which has now come 
to light tells the story of these North Africans 
and their testimony to the truth. The details of 
their judicial examination are there set forth, 
and in one question, proposed by the heathen 
magistrate, we have an interesting glimpse of 
the very point upon which we are insisting, the 
scattered and detached nature of the New Testa- 
ment writings at that period. The President of 
the Roman Court, in the course of his examina- 
tion, asks the leader of the martyrs, St. Speratus, 
‘What are those books in your cases?” ‘“ They 
are,” he replied, ‘the epistles of that holy man 
Paul.” So that apparently the Scillitan Church 
depended for instruction, in the closing years of 
the second century, upon the Epistles of St. 
Paul alone.* 

The canon of the New Testament grew up by 
degrees, somehow thus. While the Apostles and 
their followers and the friends of their followers 
lived and flourished, men naturally sought after 
their living testimonies, consulting -doubtless 
such documents as well which lay within their 
reach. But when the living witnesses and their 
friends had passed away, the natural instinct of 
the Church, guided by that Spirit of Truth which 
in the darkest times has never wholly left Christ’s 
Spouse, led her to treasure up and dwell with 
greater love upon those written documents which 
she had possessed from the beginning. It is 
no wonder, then, that we do not find large quota- 
tions and copious references to the canonical 
books in the earliest writers—simply because it 
was impossible they should then have occupied 
the same place in the Christian consciousness as 
they now do. Rather, on the contrary, we 
should be inclined to say that, had they been 
largely quoted and frequently referred to by 
Polycarp, Ignatius, or Clement, men might natu- 
rally have derived therefrom a forcible argument 
against the genuine character of the works of 
these primitive Fathers, as such quotations 
would have been contrary to the principles of 
human nature. It is very important for us to re- 
member these facts. They have a very clear 
bearing upon present-day controversies. Friends 


* An interesting account of the second-century docu- 
ment will be found in the “Texts,” edited by Gebhardt 
and Harnack, or in the “Dict. Christ. Biog.” under 
**Scillitan Martyrs.’’ Every scrap of second-century evi- 
dence is of the greatest importance for biblical criticism. 
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d foes of Christianity have often thought that 

the truth of our religion was bound up with the 
traditional view of the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, or with some special theory of inspiration; 


forgetting the self-evident truth that Christianity 


existed at the beginning without a canon of the 
New Testament, that the early Christians de- 
pended upon personal testimony alone, and that 
if the Apostles and their friends had never writ- 
ten a line or left a solitary document behind 
them, yet that we should have abundant infor- 
mation concerning the work and teachings of 
our Lord and His Apostles in the writings of 
the successors of the Apostles, compared with 
and fortified by contemporaneous pagan testi- 
mony. Men have sometimes thought and spoken 


as if the New Testament descended from heaven 


_ in its present shape, like the image that fell down 
from Jupiter which the Ephesians worshipped, 
forgetting the true history of its upgrowth and 
origin. The critical theories that have been ad- 
vanced in abundance of late years would have 
troubled a second-century Christian very little. 
If the Johannine authorship of the fourth Gospel 

_were denied, or the Pauline authorship of Colos- 
sians or Ephesians questioned; what does it mat- 
ter? would have been his reply. These docu- 
ments may have been forgeries, but there are 
plenty of other documents which tell the same 
story, and I have myself known many men who 
have suffered and died because they had em- 
braced the truths, from the lips of the Apostles 
themselves, which they have taught me. The 

*simple fact is, that if all the books of the New 
Testament were proved impudent forgeries ex- 
cept the Epistle to the Romans, the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians, and the Calatians, which 
every person admits, we should have ample and 
convincing statements of Christian truth and 
doctrine. The devout Christian may, then, make 
his mind easy, certain that no efforts and no ad- 
vances in the field of biblical criticism are likely 
to ruffle even a feather of the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints. 

But then, some one may come forward and 
say, is not this a very uncomfortable position for 
us? Would it not have been much more easy 
‘and consoling for Christians to have had the 
whole canon of Scripture infallibly decided by 
Divine authority once for all, so as to save all 
doubts and disputations on the whole subject? 
Would it not have been better had the Acts of 
the Apostles expressly named St. Luke as its 
author, and appended ample proofs that its state- 
ment was true? This objection is a very natural 
one, and springs up at times in every mind; and 
yet it is merely part and parcel of the larger 
objection, Why has Revelation been left a matter 
of doubt and disputation in any respect? Nay, 
it is part of a still wider and vaster question, 
Why has truth in any department, scientific, 
philosophical, ethical, or historical, been left a 
matter of debate? Why has it not shone forth 
by its own inherent light and compelled the uni- 
versal consent of admiring mankind? Why has 
not the great fundamental truth of all, the ex- 
istence and nature of God, been made so clear 
that an atheist could not possibly exist? A cen- 
tury and a half ago Bishop Butler, in his im- 
mortal “ Analogy,” disposed of this objection, 
which still crops up afresh in every generation 
as if that work had never been written.* God 
has placed us here in a state of probation, and 

* See Butler’s ‘** Analogy,’’ Part II. chap. vi. 
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neither in temporal nor in spiritual matters is 
the evidence for what is true, and right, and wise 
so clear and overwhelming that no room is left 
for mistake or error. As it is in every other de- 
partment of life, so is it especially with refer- 
ence to the canon of Scripture. It would doubt- 
less be very convenient for us if the whole ques- 
tion were settled authoritatively and no doubts 
possible, but would it be good for us? would 
it be wholesome for our spiritual life? I trow 
not. We have, indeed, a living and speaking ex- 
ample of the blessings of uncertainty in the state 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which has tried 
to better the Divine method of training man- 
kind, and banish all uncertainty. That com- 
munion undertakes to settle infallibly all ques- 
tions of theology, and to leave nothing in doubt; 
and with what result? The vast body of the 
laity take no interest whatsoever in theological 
questions. They regard theology as outside 
their sphere, and belonging to the clergy ex- 
clusively. The clergy in turn believe that the 
Pope, in his office of infallible and universal 
pastor and teacher, has alone the right and au- 
thority to settle doctrines, and they leave it to 
him. They have made a solitude, and that they 
call peace, and the pretence alone of an authority 
which undertakes to release man from doubt and 
the need of investigation has paralysed theologi- 
cal inquiry among Roman Catholics. 

The same results on a vastly larger scale must 
have happened throughout the Christian world 
had God made His revelation so clear that no 
doubt could arise concerning it. Man is a lazy 
animal by nature, and that laziness would at 
once have been developed by the very abundance 
of the light vouchsafed. Religion would have 
been laid aside as a thing settled once for all. 
All interest would have been lost in it, and hu- 
man attention would have been concentrated on 
those purely mundane matters where uncertainty 
arises, and therefore imperiously demands the 
mind’s thought and care. The blessings of un- 
certainty would offer a very wide topic for medi- 
tation. The man of vast wealth whose bread is 
certain can never know the childlike faith 
whereby the poor man waits upon his God and 
receives from Him day by day his daily dole. 
The uncertainties of life hide from us much fu- 
ture sorrow, teach us to walk by faith, not by 
sight, and lead us to depend completely on the 
loving guidance of that Fatherly Hand which 
does all things well. The uncertainties of life 
develop the spiritual life of the soul. The doubts 
and questions which arise about religion bring 
their own blessings with them too. They de- 
velop the intellectual life of the spirit. They pre- 
vent religion becoming a matter of superstition, 
they offer opportunities for the exercise of the 
graces of honesty, courage, humility, and love; 
and thus form an important element in that Di- 
vine training by which man is fitted here below 
for the beatific vision which awaits him here- 
after. Human nature ever craves with longing 
desire to walk by sight. The Divine method 
evermore prescribes, on the contrary, that man 
must for the present walk by faith. Very wisely 
indeed, and with truest spiritual instinct, the poet 
of the “ Christian Year” has sung, in words ap- 
plicable to life and to theology alike:— 


‘‘ There are who, darkling and alone, 
Would wish the weary night were gone, 
Though dawning morn should only show 
The secret of their unknown woe: 
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Who pray for sharpest throbs of pain 
To ease them of doubt’s galling chain: 
* Only disperse the cloud,’ they cry, HF 
‘ And if our fate be death, give light and let us die.’ 


‘‘Unwise I deem them, Lord, unmeet 
To profit by Thy chastenings sweet, 
For Thou wouldst have us linger still 
Upon the verge of good or ill, 
That on Thy guiding hand unseen 
Our undivided hearts may lean, 
And this our frail and foundering bark 
Glide in the narrow wake of Thy belovéd ark.” * 


The thoughts with which we have hitherto 
dealt connect themselves with the opening words 
of the text with which we have begun this chap- 
ter, ‘‘ The former treatise I made, O Theophilus.” 
There are two other points in this passage which 
are worthy of devout attention. The writer of 
the Acts took a thoroughly historical view of 
our Lord’s life after the resurrection as well as 
before that event. He considered that our 
Lord’s person, no matter how it may have been 
modified by His death and resurrection, was still 
as real after these events as in the days when He 
ministered and wrought miracles in Galilee and 
Jerusalem. His whole life was continuous, from 
the day of the birth in Bethlehem “ until the day 
He was taken up.” 

Then again St. Luke recognises the dual per- 
sonality of our Lord. As we shall afterwards 
have frequently to notice, St. Luke realised His 
Divine character. In the opening verses of this 
book he recognises His complete and perfect hu- 
manity—‘‘ After that He had given command- 
ment through the Holy Ghost unto the Apos- 
tles.’ There was an ancient heresy about the 
nature of our Lord’s person, which denied the 
perfection of our Lord’s humanity, teaching that 
His Divinity took the place of the human spirit 
in Christ. Such teaching deprives us of much 
comfort and instruction which the Christian can 
draw from a meditation upon the true doctrine 
as taught here by St. Luke. Jesus Christ was 
God aswell as man, but it was through the 
manhood He revealed the life and nature of God. 
He was perfect Man in all respects, with body, 
soul, and spirit complete; and in the actions of 
His manhood, in the exercise of all its various 
activities, He required the assistance and sup- 
port of the Holy Ghost just as really as we 
ourselves do. He taught, gave commandments, 
worked miracles through the Holy Ghost. 
The humanity of the Eternal Son required 
the assistance of the Divine Spirit. Christ 
sought that Divine aid in prolonged commun- 
ion with His Father and His God, and then 
went forth to work His miracles and give 
His commandments. Prayer and the gift of 
the Spirit and the works and marvels of Christ 
were closely connected together, even before 
the open descent of the Spirit and the won- 
ders of Pentecost. There was a covenant bless- 
ing and a covenant outpouring of the Spirit 
peculiar to Christianity which was not vouch- 
safed till Christ had ascended. But the Divine 
Spirit had been given in a measure long before 
Christ came. It was through the Spirit that 
every blessing and every gift came to patriarchs, 
prophets, warriors, teachers, and workers of 
every kind under the Jewish dispensation. The 
Spirit of God came upon Bezaleel and Aholiab, 
qualifying them to work cunningly for the 
honour and glory of Jehovah when a tabernacle 
was to be reared. The Spirit of God came upon 

* J. Keble, “ The Sixth Sunday after Epiphany.” 
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Samson, and roused his natural courage when 
Israel was to be delivered. The Spirit of God 
could rest even upon a Saul, and convert him for 
a time into a changed character. And just as 
really the Holy Ghost rested upon the human 
nature of Jesus Christ, guiding Him in the ut- 
terance of those commandments, the outcome 
and development of which we trace in the book 
of the Acts of the Apostles. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF THE GREAT 
FORTY DAYS. : 


AcTs i. 6-9. 


THE conversations and intercourse between 
our Lord and His apostles during the forty days 
which elapsed from the resurrection to the as- 
cension must have been of intensest interest, yet, 
like so much that we should esteem interesting 
concerning the heroes of Scripture and their 
lives, these things are wrapped round with thick- 
est darkness. We get a glimpse of the risen 
Christ here and there. We are told He was con- 
versing with His disciples touching the things 
concerning the kingdom of God. And then we 
are practically referred to the Acts of the Apos- 
tles if we wish to know what topics His resur- 
rection discourses dealt with. And when we do 
so refer to the Acts we find that His disciples 
moved along the line of Christian development 
with steps sure, unfaltering, and decided, be- 
cause they doubtless felt themselvesenerved by 
the well-remembered directions, the conscious 
guidance of the Eternal Son of God, vouchsafed 
in the commandments given by Him in the power 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Let us reflect for a little on the characteristics 
of Christ’s risen appearances to His disciples. I 
note then in the first place that they were inter- 
mittent, and not continuous,—here and there, to 
Mary Magdalene at one time; to the disciples 
journeying to Emmaus, to the assembled twelve, 
to five hundred brethren at once, at other times. 
Such were the manifestations of our Lord; and 
some may feel inclined to cavil at them, and ask, 
Why did He not dwell continuously and per- 
petually with His disciples as before His resur- 
rection? And yet, reading our narrative in the 
light of other scriptures, we might expect the 
resurrection appearances of Christ to have been 
of this description. In one place in the Gospel 
narrative we read that our Lord replied thus to 
a section of His adversaries: “In the resurrec- 
tion they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage, but are as angels in heaven.” Now we 
often read of angelic appearances in Holy Scrip- 
ture, in the Old and New Testament alike. We 
read too of appearances of Old Testament saints, 
as of Moses and Elias on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. And they are all like those of our 
Lord Jesus Christ after His resurrection. They 
are sudden, independent of time or space or ma- 
terial barriers, and yet are visible and tangible 
though glorified. Such in Genesis was Abra-~ 
ham’s vision of angels at the tent door, when 
they did eat and drink with him. Such was Lot’s 
vision of angels who came and lodged with him 
in wicked Sodom. Such was Peter’s vision when 
an angel released him, guided him through the 
intricate mazes of Jerusalem’s streets; and such 
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__were Christ’s appearances when, as on this oc- 


- that time. 


-casion, His disciples, now accustomed to His 
risen and glorified form, tested Him as of old 


_ with the question, “Lord, dost Thou at this 


time restore the kingdom to Israel?” 

I. Now let us here notice the naturalness of 
this query concerning the restoration of the 
kingdom. The Apostles evidently shared the 
ational aspirations of the Jews at that time. 
A large number of books have come to light 


of late years, which show what a keen expecta- 


tion of the Messiah’s kingdom and His triumph 
over the Romans existed at the time, and prior 
to the time, of our Saviour. The book of 
Enoch, discovered one hundred years ago in 
Abyssinia, and translated into English in the be- 
ginning of the present century, was written a 
century at least before the Incarnation. The 
book of Jubilees was written in Palestine about 
the time of our Lord’s birth; the Psalter of Solo- 
mon dates from the same period. All these 
works give us clearest glimpses into the inner 
mind, the religious tone, of the Jewish nation at 
The pious unsophisticated people of 
Galilee were daily expecting the establishment 
of the Messianic kingdom; but the kingdom they 
expected was no spiritual institution, it was sim- 
ply an earthly scene of material glory; where 
the Jews would once again be exalted above 
all surrounding nations, and the hated invader 
expelled from the fair plains of Israel. We can 
scarcely realise or understand the force and nat- 
uralness of this question, ‘‘ Dost Thou at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel?” as put by 
these Galilean peasants till one takes up Arch- 
bishop Laurence’s translation of the book of 
Enoch, and sees how this eager expectation 
dominated every other feeling in the Jewish 
mind of that period, and was burned into the 
very secrets of their existence by the tyranny of 
Roman rule. Thus, let us take the forty-seventh 
chapter of the book of Enoch, which may very 
possibly have been in the thoughts of the Apos- 
tles as they presented this query to their Lord. 
In that chapter we read the following words, at- 
tributed unto Enoch: “ There I beheld the An- 
cient of Days, whose head was like white wool; 
and with Him another, whose countenance re- 
sembled that of man. His countenance was full 
of grace, like that of one of the holy angels. 
Then I inquired of one of the angels who went 
with me, and who showed me every secret thing 
concerning this Son of Man, who He was, 
whence He was, and why He accompanied the 
Ancient of Days. He answered and said to me, 
This is the Son of Man, to whom righteousness 
belongs, with whom righteousness has dwelt, 
and who will reveal all the treasures of that which 
is concealed. For the Lord of Spirits has chosen 
Him, and His portion has surpassed all before 
the Lord of Spirits in everlasting uprightness. 
This Son of Man whom thou beholdest shall 
raise up kings and the mighty from their couches, 
and the powerful from their thrones; shall loosen 
the bridles of the powerful, and break in pieces 
the teeth of sinners. He shall hurl kings from 
their thrones and their dominions, because they 
will not exalt and praise Him, nor humble them- 
selves before Him, by whom their kingdoms 
were granted to them. The countenance like- 
wise of the mighty shall He cast down, filling 
them with confusion. Darkness shall be their 
habitation, and worms shall be their bed; nor 
from that their bed shall they hope to be again 
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raised, because they exalted not the Name of the 
Lord of Spirits.” This is one specimen of the 
Messianic expectations, which were just then 
worked up to fever pitch among the Galileans 
especially, and were ever leading them to burst 
out into bloody rebellion against the power of 
the Romans, We might multiply such quota- 
tions fourfold did our space permit. This one 
extract must suffice to show the tone and quality 
of the religious literature upon which the souls 
of the Apostles had fed and been sustained, when 
they proposed this query, ‘‘ Dost Thou at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel?” They 
were thinking simply of such a kingdom as the 
book of Enoch foretold. 

This very point seems to us one of the special 
and most striking evidences for the inspiration 
and supernatural direction of the writers of the 
New Testament. Their natural, purely human, 
and national conception of the kingdom of God 
was one thing; their final, their divinely taught 
and inspired conception of that kingdom is quite 
I cannot see how, upon any 
ground of mere human experience or human de- 
velopment, the Apostles could have risen from 
the gross, material conceptions of the book of 
Enoch, wherein the kingdom of the Messiah 
would have simply been a purified, reformed, and 
exalted copy of the Roman Empire of that day, 
to the spiritual and truly catholic idea of a king- 
dom not of this world, which ruled over spirits 
rather than over bodies. Some persons main- 
tain that Christianity in its doctrines, organisa- 
tion, and discipline was but the outcome of nat- 
ural forces working in the world at that epoch. 
But take this doctrine alone, ‘‘ My kingdom is 
not of this world,” announced by Christ before 
Pilate, and impressed upon the Apostles by rey- 
elation after revelation, and experience after ex~- 
perience, which they only very gradually assimi- 
lated and understood. Where did it come from? 
How was it the outcome of natural forces? The 
whole tendency of Jewish thought was in the 
opposite direction. Nationalism of the most nar- 
row, particular, and limited kind was the pre- 
dominant idea, specially among those Galilean 
provincials who furnished the vast majority of 
the earliest disciples of Jesus Christ. Our minds 
have been so steeped in the principles of Chris- 
tian liberalism, we have been so thoroughly 
taught the rejection of race-prejudice, that we 
can scarcely realise the narrow and limited ideas 
which must have ruled the minds of the first 
Christians, and therefore we miss the full force 
of this argument for the Divine character of the 
Christian religion. A Roman Catholic peasant 
from Connaught, an Ulster Orangeman, a Celtic 
Presbyterian Highlander, none of these will take 
a wide, tolerant, generous view of religion. 
They view the question through their own nar- 
row provincial spectacles. And yet any one of 
them would have been broad, liberal, and com- 
prehensive when contrasted with the tone and 
thought of the Galilean provincials of our Lord’s 
day. They lived lonely, solitary lives, away from 
the din, the pressure, and the business of daily 
life; they knew nothing of what the great out- 
side world was thinking and doing; they fed their 
spirits on the glories of the past, and had no 
room in their gloomy fanaticism for aught that 
was liberal and truly spiritual. How could men 
like them have developed the idea of the Catho- 
lic Church, boundless as the earth itself, limited 
by no hereditary or fleshly bonds, and tram- 
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~melled by no circumstances of race, climate, or 
kindred? The magnificence of the idea, the 
grandeur of the conception, is the truest and 
most sufficient evidence of the divinity of its 
origin. “In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female,” the 
rapt expression of an inspired and illuminated 
Apostle, when compared with this query, “ Dost 
Thou at this time restore the kingdom to Is- 
rael?”’ the darkened utterance of carnal and un- 
inspired minds groping after truth, furnishes to 
the thinking soul the clearest evidence of the 
presence of a supernatural power, of a Divine 
enlightenment, vouchsafed to the Apostles upon 
the Day of Pentecost. If this higher knowledge, 
this nobler conception, this spiritualised ideal, 
came not from God, whence did it come? 

I do not think we can press this point of the 
catholicity and universality of the Christian idea 
and the Christian society too far. We cannot 
possibly make too much of it. There were 
undoubtedly Christian elements, or elements 
whence Christian ideas were developed, preva- 
lent in the current Judaism of the day. Many a 
clause of the Lord’s Prayer and of the Sermon 
on the Mount can be paralleled almost word 
for word from the Jewish teachers and writings 
of the times immediately preceding our Lord. 
There was nothing in Christ of that petty vanity 
of little minds which craves after complete 
originality, and which will be nothing if not 
completely new. He was indeed the wise and the 
good householder, who brought forth out of His 
treasures things old as well as things new. Many 
a teacher and thinker, like Philo, whose ideas 
had been broadened by the Divine training of 
banishment and enforced exile in Alexandria or 
in Asia Minor, had risen to nobler and wider 
views than were current in Palestine. But it was 
not among these, or such as these, that the 
catholic ideas of the gospel took their rise. 
Christianity took its rise among men whose 
ideas, whose national aspirations, whose reli- 
gious hopes, were of the narrowest and most 
limited kind; and yet, amid such surroundings 
and planted in such a soil, Christianity assumed 
at once a world-wide mission, rejected at once 
and peremptorily all mere Judaic exclusiveness, 
and claimed for itself the widest scope and de- 
velopment. The universality of the Gospel mes- 
sage, the comprehensive, all-embracing character 
of the Gospel teaching, as set forth in our Lord’s 
parting words, is, we conclude, an ample evi- 
dence of its Divine and superhuman origin. 

II. In this passage again there lies hidden the 
wisest practical teaching for the Church of all 
ages. We have warnings against the folly which 
seeks to unravel the future and penetrate that 
veil of darkness by which our God in mercy 
shrouds the unknown. We have taught us the 
benefits which attend the uncertainties of our 
Lord’s return and of the end of this present 
dispensation. “It is not for you to know times 
or seasons.” Let us endeavour to work out this 
point, together with the manifold illustrations of 
it which the history of the Church affords. 

(a) The wisdom of the Divine answer will best 
be seen if we take the matter thus, and suppose 
our Lord to have responded to the apostolic 
appeal fixing some definite date for the wind- 
ing-up of man’s probation state, and for that 
manifestation of the sons of God which will take 
place at His appearing and His kingdom. Our 
Lord, in fixing upon some such definite date, 
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must have chosen one that was either near at 
hand or else one that was removed far off into 
the distant future. In either of these cases He 
must haye defeated the great object of the Di- 
vine society which He was founding. That ob- 
pect was simply this, to teach men how to lead 
the life of God amid the children of men. The 
Christian religion has indeed sometimes been 
taunted with being an unpractical religion, turn- 
ing men’s eyes and attention from the pressing 
business and interests of daily life to a Ai 
spiritual state with which man has nothing to 
do, at least for the present. But is this the case? 
Has Christianity proved itself unpractical? If so, 
what has placed Christendom at the head of civ- 
ilisation? The tendencies of great principles are 
best shown in the actions of vast masses. Indi- 
viduals may be better or worse than their creeds, 
but if we wish to see the average result of doc- 
trines we must take their adherents in the mass 
and inquire as to their effect on them. Here, 
then, is where we may triumph. The religions 
of Greece and of Rome are identical in principle, 
and even in their deities, with the paganism of 
India, as the investigations of comparative 
historians have abundantly shown. Compare 
Christendom and India from the simply practi- 
cal point of view, and which can show the better 
record? The paganism of India, Persia, and 
Western Asia was the parent of the paganism of 
Greece and Rome. The child has passed away 
and given place to a noble and spiritual religion, 
while the parent still remains. And now what 
is the result? Can the boldest deny that while 
barbarism, decay, and death reign over the 
realms of Asiatic paganism, though starting with 
every advantage upon its side, concerning the re- 
ligion of the Cross, which is taunted with being 
an unpractical religion, and concerning that re- 
ligion alone, can it be said in the language of 
the rapt Jewish seer, “ Wheresoever the waters 
of that river have come, behold there is life,” 
and that the fair plains, and crowded cities, and 
the massive material development and civilisa- 
tion of Europe and of America alike proclaim the 
truth, that Christianity has the promise of the 
life which now is as well as of that which is to 
come? 

(b) Our Lord’s answer to His Apostles was 
couched in words suited to develop this practical 
aspect of His religion. It refused to minister to 
mere human curiosity, and left men uncertain 
as to the time of His return, that they might be 
fruitful workers in the great field of life. And 
now behold what ill results would have followed 
had He acted otherwise! The Master in fact 
says, It is not well for you to know the times 
or seasons, because such knowledge would strike 
at the root of practical Christianity. Uncer- 
tainty as to the time of the end is the most 
healthful state for the followers of Christ. Christ 
holds out the prospect of His own return for 
a twofold purpose: first, to comfort His people 
under the daily troubles of life—‘‘ Rejoice in the 
Lord alway: again I will say, Rejoice. Let your 
forbearance be known unto all men. The Lord 
is at hand;” “Whatever our hope or joy or 
crown of glorying, are not even ye, before our 
Lord Jesus Christ at His coming;” “If we be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ died and rose again, even 
so them also that are fallen asleep in Fess will 
God bring with Him”—these and dozens of 
other passages, which will recur in a mo- 
ment to every student of St. Paul’s writings, 
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prove the power to comfort and sustain ex- 


_ ercised by the doctrine of Christ’s second com- 


ing. But there was another and still more 


_ powerful influence exercised by this doctrine. 


It stirred men up to perpetual watchful- 
mess and untiring care. ‘‘ Watch, therefore, 
for ye know neither the day nor the hour;” 
“ Therefore be ye also ready, for in an hour that 
ye think not the Son of man cometh;” “‘ The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand; let us there- 
fore cast off the works of darkness, and let us 
put on the armour of light,’”"—these and many a 


similar exhortation of the Master and of his 
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chosen Apostles alike, indicate to us that another 
great object of this doctrine was to keep Chris- 
tians perpetually alive with an intense anxiety 
and a sleepless watchfulness directed towards the 
person and appearing of Christ. The construc- 
tion of the gospel narrative shows this. 

(c) There are in the New Testament, taken as 
a whole, two contrasted lines of prophecy con- 
cerning the Second Coming of Christ. If in one 
place the Lord Jesus speaks as if the date of 
His coming were fixed for His own generation 
and age, “ Verily, I say unto you, this genera- 
tion shall not pass away till all these things shall 
be fulfilled,” in the very same context He indi- 
cates that it is only after a long time that the 
Lord of the servants will return, to take account 
‘of their dealings with the property entrusted to 
them. If St. Paul in one place seems to indicate 
to the Thessalonians the speedy appearing of 
Christ and the end of the dispensation, in an- 
other epistle he corrects such a misapprehension 
of his meaning. If the Revelation of St. John 
in one place represents the awful Figure who 
moves amid the Churches, watching their works 
and spying out their secret sins, as saying, “ Be- 
hold, I come quickly,” the same book pictures 
a long panorama of events, extending over vast 
spaces of time, destined yet to elapse before the 
revelation of the city of God and the final tri- 
umph of the saints. The doctrine of Christ’s 
second appearing is like many another doctrine 
in°the New Testament. Like the doctrine of 


-~God’s election, which is undoubtedly there, and 


yet side by side with election appears as really 
and truly the doctrine of man’s free will; like 
the doctrine of God’s eternal and almighty love, 
side by side with which appears the existence of 
a personal devil, and of an abounding iniquity 
and sorrow which seems to contradict this doc- 
trine; like the doctrine of the Godhead itself, 
where the Unity of the Divine Nature is 
most clearly taught, yet side by side there- 
with appears the manifold personality of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost as existing in that 
Nature;—so too is it in the case of the doc- 
trine of Christ’s Second Coming. We have a 
twofold antinomy. In one line of prophecy 
we have depicted the nearness and sudden- 
ness of Christ’s appearing; in another line we 
behold that tremendous event thrown into the 
dim and distant future. And what is the result 
upon the human mind of such opposite views? 
It is a healthy, useful, practical result. We are 
taught the certainty of the event, and the uncer- 
tainty of the time of that event; so that hope is 
stirred, comfort ministered, and watchfulness 
evoked. We can see this more clearly by im- 
agining the opposite. Suppose Christ had re- 
sponded to the spirit of the apostolic query, 
“Dost Thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel?’”’ and fixed the precise date of His com- 
20—Vol. V. 
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ing? He would in that case have altogether de- 
feated the great end of His own work and la- 
bour. Suppose He had fixed it a thousand years 
from the time of His Ascension. Then indeed 
the doctrine of Christ’s Second Coming would 
have lost all personal and practical power over 
the lives of the generation of Christians then 
living, or who should live during the hundreds of 
years which were to elapse till the date ap- 
pointed. The day of their death, the uncer- 
tainty of life, these would be the inspiring mo- 
tives to activity and devotion felt by the early 
Christians; while, as a matter of fact, St. Paul 
never appeals to either of them, but ever appeals 
to the coming of Christ and His appearing to 
judgment as the motives to Christian zeal and 
diligence. But a more serious danger in any 
such prediction lurks behind. What would have 
been the result of any such precise prophecy 
upon the minds of the Christians who lived close 
to the time of its fulfilment? It would have at 
once defeated the great end of the Christian re- 
ligion, as we have already defined it. The near 
approach of the great final catastrophe would 
have completely paralysed all exertion, and 
turned the members of Christ’s Church into idle, 
useless, unpractical religionists. We all know 
how the near approach of any great event, how 
the presence of any great excitement, hinders 
life’s daily work. A great joy or a great sorrow, 
either of them is utterly inconsistent with tran- 
quil thought, with steady labour, with persistent 
and profitable exertions. The expectation of 
some tremendous change, whether it be for hap- 
piness or misery, creates such a flutter in the 
spirit that steady application is simply out of the 
question. So would it have been in our sup- 
posed case. As the time fixed for the appear- 
ance of our Lord drew nigh, all work, business, 
labour, the manifold engagements of life, the 
rearing of families, the culture of the ground, 
the development of trade and commerce, would 
be considered a grand impertinence, and man’s 
powers and man’s life would be prostrated in 
view of the approaching catastrophe. 

(d) Again and again has history verified and 
amply justified the wisdom of the Master’s re- 
ply, “It is not for you to know times or sea- 
sons.” It was justified in apostolic experience. 
The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians is a 
commentary on our Lord’s teaching in this pas- 
sage. The Christians of Thessalonica imbibed 
the notion from St. Paul’s words that Christ’s 
appearance to judgment was at hand. Perhaps 
St. Paul’s words in his first Epistle led them into 
the mistake. The Apostle was not infallible on 
all questions. He was richly inspired, but he 
knew nothing of the future save what was ex- 
pressly revealed, and beyond such express revela- 
tions he could only surmise and guess like other 
men. The Thessalonians, however, were led by 
him to expect the immediate appearance o 
Christ, and the result was just what I have de- 
picted. The transcendent event, which they 
thought impending, paralysed exertion, de- 
stroyed honest and useful labour, scandalised the 
gospel cause, and compelled St. Paul to use 
the sternest, sharpest words of censure and re- 
buke. The language of St. Paul completely jus- 
tifies our line of argument. He tells us that the 
spirits of the Thessalonians had been upset, the 
natural result of a great expectation had been ex- 
perienced as we might humanly have predicted. 
The beginning of the second chapter of his Sec- 
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ond Epistle proves this: ‘““ Now we beseech you, 
brethren, touching the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and our gathering together unto Him; 
to the end that ye be not quickly shaken from 
your mind, nor yet be troubled, either by spirit, 
or by word, or by epistle as from us, as that 
the day of the Lord is present.’”’ See here how 
he dwells on mental perturbation as the result of 
high-strung expectation; and that is bad, for 
mental peace, not mental disturbance, is the por- 
tion of Christ’s people. Then again he indicates 
another result of which we have spoken as nat- 
ural under such circumstances. Idleness and its 
long train of vices had followed hard upon the 
mental strain which found place for a time at 
Thessalonica, and so in the third chapter of the 
Epistle he writes, ‘‘Now we command you, 
brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly; ”’ and then he defines the 
disorderliness of which he complains, “‘ For we 
hear of some that walk among you disorderly, 
that work not at all, but are busybodies.” Or, 
to put the matter in a concise shape, and inter- 
pret St. Paul into modern language, the expecta- 
tion of the near approach of the judgment and 
the personal appearing of Christ had upset the 
spirits of the Thessalonians; it had so fluttered 
them they could not attend to ordinary business. 
Human nature then asserted itself. Idleness re- 
sulted from the mental disturbance. Idleness be- 
got gossip, disorder, and scandals. The idlers 
indeed professed that they ceased from labour 
in order to give their whole attention to devo- 
tion, But St. Paul knew that there was no in- 
compatibility between work and prayer, while he 
was convinced there was the closest union be- 
tween idleness and sin. Idleness put on an ap- 
pearance of great spirituality, but St. Paul ef- 
fectually met the difficulty. He knew that an 
idler, no matter how spiritual he pretended to 
be, must eat, and so he strikes at the root of 
such mock religion by laying down, “ If any will 
not work, neither let him eat,”—a good healthy 
practical rule, which soon restored the moral and 
spiritual tone of the Macedonian Church to its 
normal condition. 

(e) The*experiences of Thessalonica have been 
often repeated down through the ages till we 
come to our own day. I remember a curious 
instance that I once read of exactly the same 
spirit, and exactly the same method of cure, 
as St. Paul used, in the case of an Egyptian 
monastery in the fifth century. The monks were 
then divided into two classes. There were 
monks who laboured diligently and usefully in 
communities, and there were others who lived 
idle lives as solitaries, pretending to a spirituality 
too great to permit them to engage in secular 
pursuits. A solitary one day entered a monas- 
tery presided over by a wise abbot. He found 
the monks all diligently employed, and, address- 
ing them from his superior standpoint, said, 
“Labour not for the meat that perisheth.” 
“That is very good, brother,” said the abbot. 
“Take our brother away to his cell,” he said to 
one of his attendants, who left him there to medi- 
tate. Nature, after a time, began to assert its 
sway, and the solitary became hungry. He 
heard the signal for the midday meal, and won- 
dered that no man came to summon him. Time 
passed, and the evening meal was announced, and 
yet no invitation came. At last the solitary left 
his cell and proceeded in search of food, when 


the wise abbot impressed on him the Pauline 
rule that it was quite possible to unite work and 
worship, labouring for the bread that perisheth 
while feeding on the bread that is eternal. — 
The tenth century again verified the wisdom 
of the Divine denial to reveal the future, or fix 
a date for Christ’s second coming. The year 
1000 was regarded in the century immediately 
preceding it as the limit of the world’s exist- 
ence and the date of Christ’s appearing. The be- 
lief in this view spread all over Europe, and the 
result was just the same as at Thessalonica. 
Men abandoned all work, they left their families 
to starve, and thought the one great object worth 
living for was devotion and preparation for their 
impending change. And the result was wide- 
spread misery, famine, disease, and death, while, 
instead of working any beneficial change upon 
society at large, the terror through which men 
had passed brought about, when the dreaded 
time had gone by, a reaction towards careless- 
ness and vice, all the greater from the self-denial 
which they had practised for a time. And as it 
was in the earlier ages so has it been in later 
times. The people of London were, in the mid- 
dle of the last century, deluded into a belief that 
on a certain day the Lord would appear to judg- 
ment, with the result that the business of London 
was suspended for the time. The lives of John 
Wesley and his fellow-evangelists tell us how 
diligently they seized the opportunity of preach- 
ing repentance and preparation for the coming 
of Christ, though they shared not the belief in 
the prediction which gained them their audi- 
ence. While again in the present century there 
was a widespread opinion about the year 1830 
that the coming of Christ was at hand. It was 
the time when the Irvingite and Darbyite bodies 
sprang into existence, in which systems the near 
approach of the Second Coming forms an im- 
portant element. Men then thought that it was 
a mere matter of day or weeks, and in conse- 
quence they acted just like the Thessalonians. 
In their ardour their minds were upset, their 
business and families neglected, and, as far as in 
them lay, the work of life and of civilisation was 
utterly destroyed. While when again we come 
to later times experience has taught that no men 
have been more profitless and unpractical Chris- 
tians than the numbers, by no means inconsid- 
erable, who have spent their lives in vain at- 
tempts to fix new for this year, and again for 
that day, the exact time when the Son of Man 
should appear. The wisest Christians have 
acted otherwise. It is told of a foreign bishop, 
eminent for his sanctity and for the wise guidance 
which he could give in the spiritual life, that he 
was once engaged in playing a game of bowls. 
One of the bystanders was of a critical disposi- 
tion, and was scandalised at the frivolity of the 
bishop’s occupation, so much beneath the dig- 
nity, as it was thought, of his character. “ If 
Christ was to appear the next moment, what 
would you do?” he asked the bishop. ‘I would 
make the next stroke the best possible one,” was 
the wise man’s reply. And the reply involved 
the true principle which the Lord Himself by 
His refusal to gratify the Apostles’ curiosity de- 
sired to impress on His people. The uncer- 
tainty of the time of Christ’s coming, combined 
with the certainty of the event itself, should stir 
us up to intensity of purpose, to earnestness of 
life, to a hallowed enthusiasm to do isin Ad 
every lawful deed, to think thoroughly every law- 
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i Himself. 
whom the Lord when He cometh shall find so 





— 


ful thought, conscious that in so doing we are 


fulfilling the will and work of the great Judge 


Blessed indeed shall be those servants 


doing. 


III. Christ, after He had reproved the spirit 


of vain curiosity which strikes at the root of all 


- want. 


practical effort, then indicates the source of their 
strength and the sphere of its activity. ‘Ye 
shall receive power after the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you.” They were wanting then, as yet, in 
power, and‘ the Holy Ghost was to supply the 
Intellect, talent, eloquence, wit, all these 
things are God’s gifts, but they are not the 
source of spiritual power. A man may possess 


_them one and all,and yet be lacking in that spirit- 


ual power which came upon the Apostles 
through the descent of the Spirit. And the sphere 
of their appointed activity is designated for 
them. Just as in the earliest days of Christ’s 
public ministry He spake words indicative of the 
universal spirit of the gospel, and prophesied of 
a time when men from the east and west should 
come and sit down in the kingdom of God, while 


the children of the kingdom should be cast out, 


so, too, one of His few recorded resurrection 
sayings now indicates the same: “ Ye shall be 
My witnesses, both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judza, and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part 
of the earth.” Jerusalem, Judzea,—the Apostles 
were to begin their great practical life of wit- 
nessing at home, but they were not to stay 
there. Samaria was next to have its opportunity, 
and so we shall find it to have been the case; and 
then, working from home as centre, the utter- 
most parts of the earth, a distant Spain from 
Paul, and a distant India from Thomas, and a 
barbarous Scythia from Andrew, and a frigid, 


ocean-girt Britain from a Joseph of Arimathea, 


were to learn tidings of the new life in Christ. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST AND ITS 
LESSONS: 


Acts i. 9. 


_In this passage we have the bare literal state- 
ment of the fact of Christ’s ascension. Let us 


now consider this supernatural fact, the Ascen- 


sion, and meditate upon its necessity, and even 
naturalness, when taken in connection with the 
whole earthly existence of Incarnate God, and 
then strive to trace the results and blessings to 
mankind which followed from it in the gift of 
the new power, the covenanted gift of the Spirit, 
and in the spread of the universal religion. 

I. The ascension of our Lord is a topic 
whereon familiarity has worked its usual results; 


it has lost for most minds the sharpness of its 


outline and the profundity of its teaching because 
universally accepted by Christians; and yet no 
doctrine raises deeper questions, or will yield 
more profitable and far-reaching lessons. First, 
then, we may note the place this doctrine holds 
in apostolic teaching. Taking the records of that 
teaching contained in the Acts and the Epistles, 
we find that it occupies a real substantial posi- 
tion. The ascension is there referred to, hinted 
at, taken as granted, pre-supposed, but it is not 
obtruded nor dwelt upon overmuch. The resur- 
rection-of Christ was the great central point of 
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apostolic testimony; the ascension of Christ was 
simply a portion of that fundamental doctrine, 
and a natural deduction from it. If Christ had 
been raised from the dead and had thus become 
the firstfruits of the grave, it required but little 
additional exercise of faith to believe that He had 
passed into that unseen and immediate presence 
of Deity where the perfected soul finds its com- 
plete satisfaction. In fact, the doctrine of the 
resurrection apart from the doctrine of the as- 
cension would have been a mutilated fragment, 
for the natural question would arise, not for one 
age but for every age, If Jesus of Nazareth has 
risen from the dead, where is He? Produce your 
risen Master, and we will believe in Him, would 
be the triumphant taunt to which Christians 
would be ever exposed. But then, when we 
closely examine the teaching of the Apostles, we 
shall find that the doctrine of the ascension was 
just as really bound up with all their preaching 
and exhortations as the doctrine of the resur- 
rection; the whole Christian idea as conceived 
by them just as necessarily involved the doctrine 
of the aseension as it did that of the resurrec- 
tion. St. Peter’s conception of Christianity, for 
instance, involved the ascension. Whether in his 
speech at the election of Matthias, or in his ser- 
mon on the day of Pentecost, or in his address 
in Solomon’s Porch after the healing of the crip- 
pled beggar, his teaching ever presupposes and 
involves the ascension. He takes the doctrine 
and the fact for granted. Jesus is with him the 
Being “‘whom the heavens must receive until 
the times of restoration of all things.” So is it 
too with St. John in his Gospel. He never di- 
rectly mentions the fact of Christ’s ascension, but 
he always implies it. So too with St. Paul and 
the other apostolic writers of the New Testa- 
ment. It would be simply impossible to exhibit 
in detail the manner in which this doctrine per- 
vades and underlies all St. Paul’s teaching. The 
ascended Saviour occupies the same position in 
St. Paul’s earliest as in his latest writings. Is 
he speaking of the lives of the Thessalonians in 
his First Epistle to that Church: ‘“ they are wait- 
ing for God’s Son from heaven.” Is he point- 
ing them forward to the second advent of Christ: 
it is of that day he speaks when “the Lord Him- 
self shall descend from heaven.” Is he in Rom. 
viii. dwelling upon the abiding security of God’s 
elect: he enlarges upon their privileges in 
“ Christ Jesus, who is at the right hand of God, 
making intercession for us.” Is he exhorting 
the Colossians to a supernatural life: it is because 
they have supernatural privileges in their as- 
cended Lord. ‘If ye then were raised with 
Christ, seek the things above, where Christ is 
seated on the right hand of God.” The more 
closely the teaching of the Apostles is exam- 
ined, the more clearly we shall perceive that the 
ascension was for them no ideal act, no imag- 
inary or fantastic elevation, but a real actual 
passing of the risen Saviour out of the region 
and order of the seen and the natural into the 
region and order of the unseen and supernatural. 
Just as really as they believed Christ to have 
risen from the dead, just as really did they in 
turn believe Him to have ascended into the 
heavens. j ; ; 

II. But some one may raise curious questions 
as to the facts of the ascension. Whither, for 
instance, it may be asked, did our Lord depart 
when He left this earthly scene? The childish 
notion that He went up and up far above the 
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most distant star will not of course stand a mo- 
‘ment’s reflection. It suits the apprehension of 
childhood, and the innocent illusion should not 
‘be too rudely broken; but still, as the advance 
of years and of wisdom dispels other illusions, 
so too will this one depart, when the child learns 
that there is neither up nor down in this visible 
universe of ours, and that if we were ourselves 
transported to the moon, which seems shining 
over our heads, we should see the earth sus- 
pended in the blue azure which would overhang 
the moon and its newly-arrived inhabitants. 
The Book of the Acts of the Apostles does not 
describe our Saviour as thus ascending through 
infinite space. It simply describes Him as re- 
moved from off this earthly ball, and then, a 
cloud shutting Him out from view, Christ passed 
into the inner and unseen universe wherein He 
now dwells. The existence of that inner and un- 
seen universe, asserted clearly enough in Scrip- 
ture, has of late years been curiously confirmed 
by scientific speculation. Scripture asserts the 
existence of such an unseen universe, and the 
ascension implies it. The second coming of our 
Saviour is never described as a descent from 
some far-off region. No, it is always spoken of 
as an Apocalypse,—a drawing back, that is, of 
a veil which hides an unseen chamber. The 
angels, as the messengers of their Divine Mas- 
ter, are described by Christ in Matt. xiii. as 
“coming forth” from the secret place of the 
Most High to execute His behests. What a 
solemn light such a scriptural view sheds upon 
life! The unseen world is not at some vast dis- 
tance, but, as the ascension would seem to im- 
ply, close at hand, shut out from us by that thin 
veil of matter which angelic hands will one day 
rend for ever. And then how wondrously the 
speculations of that remarkable book to which 
I have referred, “ The Unseen Universe,” lend 
themselves to this scriptural idea, pointing out 
the necessity imposed by modern scientific 
thought for postulating some such interior spirit- 
ual sphere, of which the external and material 
universe may be regarded as a temporary mani- 
festation and development. The doctrine of the 
ascension, when rightly understood, presents 
then no difficulties from a scientific point of view, 
but is rather in strictest accordance with the 
highest: and subtlest forms of modern thought. 
But when we advance still closer to the heart of 
this doctrine, and endeavour, quite apart from 
all mere carping criticism, to realise its meaning 
and its power, we shall perceive a profound fit- 
ness, beauty, and harmony in this mysterious 
fact. Laying apart all carping criticism, I say, 
because the critical spirit is not appreciative, it 
is on the look-out for faults, it necessarily in- 
volves a certain assumption of superiority in the 
critic to the thing or doctrine criticised; and 
most certainly it is not to the proud critic, but 
to the humble soul alone, that the doctrines of 
the Cross yield of their sweetness, and make 
revelation .of their profound depths. We can 
perceive a fitness and a naturalness in the as- 
cension; we can advance even farther still, and 
behold an absolute necessity for it, if Christ’s 
work was to be perfected in all its details, and 
Christianity to become, not a narrow local re- 
ligion, but a universal and catholic Church, 

III. The ascension was a fitting and a natural 
termination of Christ’s earthly ministry, consid- 
ering the Christian conception of His sacred 
Personality. When the Second Person of the 
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Eternal Trinity wished to reveal the life of God 
among men, and to elevate humanity by asso- 
ciating it for ever with the person of Him who 
was the eternal God, He left the glory which 
He had with the Father before the world was, 
and entered upon the world of humanity through 
a miraculous door. ‘“ The Son, which is the 
Word of the Father, begotten from everlasting 
of the Father, the very and eternal God, and of 
one substance with the Father, took Man’s na- 
ture in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, of her 
substance.” These are the careful, accurate, 
well-balanced words of the second Article of the 
Church of England, in which all English-speak- 
ing Christians substantially agree. They are ac- 
curate, I say, and well-balanced, avoiding the 
Scylla of Nestorianism, which divides Christ's 
person, on the one side, and the Charybdis of 
Eutychianism, which denies His humanity, on 
the other. The Person of God, the Eternal 
Word, assumed human nature, not a human per- 
son, but human nature, so that God might be 
able, acting in and through this human nature 
as His instrument, to teach mankind and to die 
for mankind. God entered upon the sphere of 
the seen and the temporal by a miraculous door. 
His life and work were marked all through, by 
miracle, His death and resurrection were encom- 
passed with miracle; and it was fitting, consid- 
ering the whole course of His earthly career, that 
His departure from this world should be through 
another miraculous door. The departure of the 
Eternal King was, like His first approach, a part 
of -a scheme which forms one united and har- 
monious whole. The Incarnation and the As- 
cension were necessarily related the one to the 
other. 

IV. Again, we may advance a step further, and 
say that not only was the ascension a natural 
and fitting termination to the activities of the 
Eternal Son manifest in the flesh, it was a neces- 
sary completion and finish. “It is expedient,” 
said Christ Himself, “ that I go away; for if I go 
not away the Comforter will not come to you.” 
For some reason secret from us but hidden in 
the awful depths of that Being who is the begin- 
ning and the end, the source and the condition 
of all created existence, the return of Christ to 
the bosom of the Father was absolutely neces- 
sary before the outpouring of the Divine Spirit 
of Life and Love could take place. How this 
can have been we know not. We only know the 
fact as revealed to us by Jesus Christ and af- 
firmed by His Apostles. ‘ Being therefore by 
the right hand of God exalted, and having re- 
ceived of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, He hath poured forth this which ye see 
and hear,” is the testimony of the illuminated 
Apostle St. Peter on the day of Pentecost, speak- 
ing in strict unison with ‘the teaching of Jesus 
Christ Himself as reported in St. John’s Gos- 
pel. But without endeavouring to intrude into 
these mysteries of the Divine nature, into which 
even the angels themselves pry not, we behold 
in the character and constitution of Christ's 
Church and Christ’s religion sufficient reasons 
to show us the Divine expediency of our Lord’s 
ascension. Let us take the matter very plainly 
and simply thus. Had our Lord not ascended 
into the unseen state whence He had emerged 
for the purpose of rescuing mankind from that 
horrible pit, that mire and clay of pollution, 
immorality, and selfishness in which it lay 
at the epoch of the Christian Era, He must 








in that case (always proceeding on the sup- 
position that He had risen from the dead, 
ause we always suppose our readers to be 
elievers) have remained permanently or tem- 
orarily resident in some one place. He might 
_ have chosen Jerusalem, the city of the great 

King, as His abode, and this would have 
seemed to the religious men of His time 

quite natural. The same instinct of religious 
- conservatism which made the Twelve to tarry 

at Jerusalem even when persecution seemed to 
threaten the infant Church wiih destruction, 
would have led the risen Christ to fix His abode 
at the city which every pious Jew regarded as 
the special seat of Jehovah. There would have 
been nothing to tempt Him to Antioch, or Ath- 
ens, or Alexandria, or Rome. None of these 
cities could have held out any inducement or put 
forward any claim comparable for one moment 
with that which the name, the traditions, and 
-the circumstances of Jerusalem triumphantly 
maintained. Nay, rather the tone and temper of 
those cities must have rendered them abhorrent 
as dwelling-places to the great Teacher of holi- 
ness and purity. 

At any rate, the risen Saviour, if He remained 
upon earth, must have chosen some one place 
where His presence and His personal glory 
would have been manifested. Now let us con- 
template, and work out in some detail, the re- 
sults which would have inevitably followed. The 
place chosen by our Lord as His visible dwell- 
ing-place must then have become the centre of 
the whole Church. At that spot pilgrims from 
every land must necessarily have assembled. To 
it would have resorted the doubter to have his 
difficulties resolved, the sick and weak to have 
their ailments cured, the men of profound devo- 
tion to bathe themselves and lose themselves in 
the immediate presence of the Incarnate Deity. 
All interest in local Churches or local work 
would have been destroyed, because every eye 
and every heart would be perpetually turning 
towards the one spot where the risen Lord was 
dwelling, and where personal adoration could be 
paid to Him. All honest, manly self-reliance 
would have been lost for individuals, for 
Churches, and for nations. Whenever a dif- 
ficulty or controversy arose, either in the per- 
sonal or ecclesiastical, the social or political 
sphere, men, instead of trying to solve it for 
themselves under the guidance of the Divine 
Spirit, would have hurried off with it to the 
Fount of supernatural wisdom, as an oracle, like 
the fabled pagan ones of old, whence direction 
would infallibly be gained. Judaism would have 
triumphed, and the dispensation of the Spirit 
would have ceased. 

The whole idea, too, of Christianity as a 
scheme of moral probation would have been 
overthrown. Christ as belonging to the super- 
natural sphere would of course have been raised 
above the laws of time and space. For Him 
the powers of earth and the terrors of earth 
would have had no meaning, and heavenly glory, 
shooting forth from His sacred Person, would 
have compelled obedience and acceptance of His 
laws at the hands of His most deadly and ob- 
stinate foes. Sight would have taken the place 
of faith, and the terrified submission of slaves 
would have been substituted for the moral, loving 
obedience of the regenerate soul. The whole 
social order of life would also have been over- 
thrown. God has now placed men in families, 
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societies, and nations, that they might be proved 
by the very difficulties of their positions. The 
probation which God thereby exercises over men 
extends not to those alone who are subject to 
government, but to those as well who are en- 
trusted with government. God by His present 
system tries governors and governed, kings and 
subjects, magistrates and people, parents and 
children, teachers and pupils, all alike. Any one 
who has ever made the experiment knows, how- 
ever, how impossible it is to give full play to 
one’s power and faculties, whether of govern- 
ment or of teaching, when overlooked by the 
conscious presence of one who can supersede 
and control all arrangements made or all the in- 
structions offered. Nervousness comes in, and 
paralyses the best efforts a man might other- 
wise make. So would it have been had Christ 
remained upon earth. Neither those placed in 
authority nor those set under authority would 
have done their best or played their part effec- 
tually, feeling there was One standing by whose 
all-piercing gaze could see the imperfection of 
their noblest actions. A modern illustration or 
two will perhaps exhibit more plainly what we 
mean. London, with its enormous and ever- 
growing population, constitutes in many respects 
a portentous danger to our national life. But 
thoughtful colonists often see in it a danger 
which does not strike us here at home. London 
has a tendency to sap the springs of local in- 
terest and local self-reliance. Every colonist who 
attains to wealth and position feels himself an 
exile till he can get back to London, which he 
regards as the one centre of the empire worth 
living at; while the colonies, viewing London as 
the centre of England’s wealth, power, and re- 
sources, feel naturally inclined to fling upon Lon- 
don the care and responsibility of the empire’s 
protection, in which all its separate parts should 
take their proportionate share. 

Or again, let us take an illustration from the 
ecclesiastical sphere. M. Renan is a writer who 
has depicted the early history of the Church from 
a sceptical point of view. He has done so with 
all the skill of a novelist, aided by the resources 
of immense erudition. Before Renan became a 
sceptic he was a Roman Catholic, and a student 
for the priesthood in one of those narrow sem- 
inaries wherein exclusively the Roman Church 
now trains her clergy. Renan can never, there- 
fore, view Christianity save through a Roman 
medium, and from a Roman Catholic standpoint. 
Descended himself from a Jewish stock, and 
trained up in Roman Catholic ideas, Renan, scep- 
tic though he be, is lost in admiration of the 
Papacy, because it has combined the Jewish and 
the ancient imperial ideas, so that Rome having 
taken the place which Jerusalem once occupied 
in the spiritual organisation, has now become the 
local centre of unity for the Latin Church, where 
Christ’s vicar visibly bears sway, to whom resort 
can be had from every land as an authoritative 
guide, and whence he and he alone dispenses 
with more than imperial sway the gifts and graces 
of Divine Iove. Rome is for the Latin Church 
the centre of the earth, and upon Rome and its 
spiritual ruler all-interest is concentrated as 
Christ’s earthly representative and deputy. Now 
what London is to our colonists, what Rome is 
for its adherents, such, and infinitely more, would 
thé localised presence of Jesus Christ have been 
for the Christian world had not the ascension 
taken place. The Papacy, instead of securing tlre 
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universality of the Church, strikes a deadly blow 
at it. The Papacy, with its centralised ecclesias- 
tical despotism, is not the Catholic Church, it is 
simply the local Church of Rome spread out into 
all the world; just as Judaism never was and 
never could have been catholic in its ideal, no 
_ matter how widely spread it was, from the shores 
of the British Islands in the West to the far- 
distant regions of China in the East. Its ad- 
herents, like the eunuch of Ethiopia, never felt 
a local interest in their religion,—their eyes ever 
turned towards Zion, the city of the great King. 
And so would it have been with the bodily pres- 
ence of Christ manifested in one spot; the Chris- 
tian Church would still have remained a purely 
local institution, and the place where the risen 
Saviour was manifested would have been for 
Christian people the one centre towards which 
all their thoughts would gravitate, to the com- 
plete neglect of those home interests and labours 
in which each individual Church ought to find 
the special work appointed for it by the Master. 
It was expedient for the Church that Christ 
should go away, to deepen faith, to strengthen 
Christian self-reliance, to offer play and scope for 
the power and work of the Holy Ghost, to render 
life a testing-ground, and a place of probation 
for the higher life to come. But above all, it 
was expedient that Christ should go away in or- 
der that the Church might rise out of and above 
that narrow provincialism in which the Jewish 
spirit would fain bind it, might attain to a truly 
universal and catholic position, and thus fulfil 
the Master’s magnificent prophecy to the woman 
of Samaria, when, viewing in spirit the Church’s 
onward march, beholding it bursting all local 
and national bonds, recognising it as the religion 
of universal humanity, He proclaimed its destiny 
in words which shall never die—‘‘ Woman, be- 
lieve Me, the hour cometh when neither in this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the 
Father. God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 
The ascension of Jesus Christ was absolutely 
necessary to equip the Church for its universal 
mission, by withdrawing the bodily presence of 
Christ into that unseen region which bears no 
special relation to any terrestrial locality, but is 
the common destiny, the true fatherland, of all 
the sons of God.* 

V. We have now seen how the ascension was 
needful for the Church, by rendering Christ an 
ideal object of worship for the whole human 
race, thus saving it from that tendency to mere 
localism which would have utterly changed its 
character. We can also trace another great bless- 
ing involved in it. The ascension glorified hu- 
manity as humanity, and ennobled man viewed 
simply as man. The ascension thus transformed 
life by adding a new dignity to life and to life’s 
duties. 

This was a very necessary lesson for the ancient 
world, especially the ancient Gentile world, which 
Christ came to enlighten and to save. Man, con- 
sidered by himself as man, had no peculiar dig- 
nity in the popular religious estimate of Greece 
and Rome. A Greek or a Roman was a dignified 
person, not, however, in virtue of his humanity, 
but in virtue of his Greek or Roman citizenship. 
The most pious Greeks or Romans simply de- 


* The line of thought here worked out was originally 
suggested to me by Canon Liddon’s sermon on ‘Our 
Lord’s Ascension the Church’s Gain,”’ in his first series of 
University sermons. 
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spised mankind as such, regarding all other na- 
tions as barbarians, and treating them accord- 

ingly. Roman law exempted Roman citizens 

from degrading and cruel punishments, which 

they reserved for men outside the limits of Ro- 

man citizenship, because that humanity as hu- 

manity had no dignity attached to it in their es- 

timation. The gladiatorial shows were the most 

striking illustration of this contempt for human 

nature which paganism inculcated.* ? 

It is a notable evidence, too, of the firm grasp 
upon the popular mind this contempt had taken, 
of the awful depths to which the fatal infection 
had permeated the public conscience, that it was 
not till four hundred years after the Incarnation, 
and not till one hundred years after the triumph 
of Christianity, that these frightful carnivals of © 
human blood and slaughter yielded to the gentler 
and nobler principles of the religion of the Cross. 
No name indeed in the long roll of Christian 
martyrs, who for truth and righteousness have 
laid down their lives, deserves higher mention 
than that of Telemachus, the Asiatic monk, who, 
in the year 404, hearing that the city where the 
blessed Apostles Peter and Paul had suffered 
was still disgraced by the gladiatorial shows, 
made his way to Rome, and by the sacrifice of 
his own life terminated them forever within the 
bounds of Christendom. Telemachus rushed be- 
tween the combatants in the arena, flung them 
asunder, and then was stoned to death by the 
mob, infuriated at the interruption of their fa- 
vourite amusement.+ A tragic but glorious end- 
ing indeed, showing clearly how little the Roman 
mob realised as yet the doctrine of the sanctity of 
human nature; how powerful was the sway which 
paganism and pagan modes of thought held as 
yet over the populace of nominally Christian 
Rome; the tradition of which even still perpetu- 
ates itself in the cruel bull-fights of Spain. From 
the beginning, however, Christianity took exactly © 
the opposite course, declaring to all the dignity 
and glory of human nature in itself. The Incar- 
nation was in itself a magnificent proclamation 
of this great elevating and civilising truth. The 
title Son of Man, which Christ, rising above all 
narrow Jewish nationalism, assumed to Himself, 
was a republication of the same dogma; and then, 
to crown the whole fabric, comes the doctrine 
of the ascension, wherein mankind was taught 
that human nature as joined to the person of 
God has ascended into the holiest place of the 
universe, so that henceforth the humblest and 
lowliest can view his humanity as allied with that 
elder Brother who in the reality of human flesh— 
glorified, indeed, spiritualised and refined by the 
secret, searching processes of death—has passed 
within the veil, now to appear in the presence of 
God for us. What new light must have been 
shed upon life—the life of the barbarian and of 
the slave—crushed beneath the popular theory 
of St. Paul’s day!{ What new dignity this doc- 


* The gladiatorial shows form an interesting standard 
by which we may compare the practical effects of Chris- 
tian and the very highest pagan sentiment. Tertullian 
denounced them in the strongest language in his treatise 
“De Spectaculis.” Cicero, in the ‘‘ Tusculan Disputa- 
tions,” ii. 17, defends them warmly as the best discipline 
against fear of pain and death. 

+t The original authority for the story of Telemachus is 
Theodoret’s “ Eccles. Hist.,” v. 26. It is vigorously told 
by Gibbon in the thirtieth chapter of his “ Decline and 
Fall.” 

tThe doctrine of the sanctity of human life was un- 
known under peseniae- Tacitus tells us, about the year 
A. D. 61, how that Pedianus Secundus, prefect of the city, 
having been murdered by one of his slaves, the whole 
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sf rine Peipactéd to the bodies of the outcast and 
_ despised, counted fit food only for the cross, the 
_ stake, or the arena! Man might despise them 
and ill-treat them, yet their bodies were made like 
unto the one glorious Body for ever united to 
God, and therefore they were comforted, elevated, 
enabled to endure as seeing Him who is invis- 
ible. Cannot we see many examples of the con- 
soling, elevating power of the ascension in the 
New Testament? Take St. Paul’s writings, and 
there we trace the influence of the ascension in 
every page. Take the very lowest case. Slaves 
under the conditions of ancient society occupied 
the most degraded position. Their duties were 
of the humblest type, their treatment of the worst 
description, their punishments of the most terri- 
ble character. Yet for even these oppressed and 
degraded beings the doctrine of the ascension 
transformed life, because it endowed that menial 
service which they rendered with a new dignity. 
“Servants, obey in all things your masters ac- 
‘cording to the flesh; not. with eye service, as 
-men pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing 
God.” And why? Because life has been en- 
riched with a new motive: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, 
do it heartily as to the Lord, and not unto men; 
knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the 
‘reward of the inheritance; for ye serve the Lord 
Christ.” Ye serve the Lord Christ. That was the 
supreme point. The cooking of a dinner, the 
dressing of an imperious lady’s hair, the teaching 
of a careless or refractory pupil—all these things 
were transfigured into the service of the ascended 
Lord. And as with the servants, so was it with 
their masters. The ascension furnished them with 
a new and practical motive, which, at first lead- 
‘ing to kindly treatment and generous actions, 
‘would one day, by the force of logical deduction 
as well as of Christian principle, lead to the utter 
extinction of slavery. ‘‘ Masters, render unto 
-your servants that which is just and equal, know- 
‘ing that ye also have a Master in heaven.” The 
doctrine of the ascension diffused sweetness and 
light throughout the whole Christian system, fur- 
nishing a practical motive, offering an ever-pres- 
ent and eternal sanction, urging men upwards 
and onwards; without which neither the Church 
nor the world would ever have reached that high 
level of mercy, charity, and purity which men 
now enjoy. Perhaps here again the present age 
may see the doctrine of the ascension asserting 
its glory and its power in the same direction. 
Much of modern speculation tends to debase and 
belittle the human body, teaching theories re- 
_specting its origin which have a natural tendency 
to degrade the popular standard. If people come 
‘to think of their bodies as derived from a low 
source, they will be apt to think a low standard 
of morals as befitting bodies so descended. The 
doctrine of evolution has not, to say the least, 
an elevating influence upon the masses. I say 
nothing against it. One or two passages in the 
Bible, as Gen. ii. 7, seem to support it, appear- 
ing, as that verse does, to make a division be- 
tween the creation of the body of man and the 
creation of his spirit.* But the broad tendency of 
such speculation lies in a downward moral direc- 
tion. Here the doctrine of the ascension steps in 
to raise for us, as it raised for the materialists 
body of his slaves, numbering more than four hundred 
ersons, of every age and sex, were put to death 
Peaonats, ”” xiv., 42-45). 
*See St. George Mivart, “Genesis of Species,” p. 282. 


The whole chapter (xii.) on Theology and Evolution is 
well worth careful study. 
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of St. Paul’s day, the standard of current con+ 
ceptions, and to teach men a higher and a nobler 
view. We leave to sciénce the investigation of 
the past and of the lowly sources whence man’s 
body may have come; but the doctrine of the 
ascension speaks of its ‘present sanctity and of its 
future glory, telling of the human body as a body 
of humiliation and of lewliness indeed, but yet 
proclaiming it as even now, in the person of 
Christ, ascended into the heavens, and seated on 
the throne of the Most High. It may have been 
once humble in its origin; it is now glorfous in 
its dignity and elevation; and that dignity and 
that elevation shed a halo upon human nature, 
no matter how degraded and wherever it may be 
found, because it is like unto that Body, the first- 
fruits of humanity, which stands at the right hand 
of God. Thus the doctrine of the ascension be- 
comes for the Christian the ever-flowing fountain 
of dignity, of purity, and of mercy, teaching us 
to call no man common or unclean, because all 
have been made like unto the image of the Son 
of God. 


CHAPTER IV, 
THE ELECTION OF MATTHIAS. 
Acts i. 24-26. 


WE have selected the incident of this apostolic 
election as the central point round which to 
group the events of the ten days’ expectation 
which elapsed between the Ascension and Pente- 
cost. But though this election is a most impor- 
tant fact, in itself and in the principles involved 
therein, yet there are numerous other circum- 
stances in this waiting time which demand and 
will amply repay our thoughtful attention. 

I. There is, for instance, the simple fact that 
ten days were allowed to elapse between Christ’s 
departure and the fulfilment of His promise to 
send the Comforter to take His place with His 
bereaved flock. The work of the world’s salva- 
tion depended upon the outcome of this Divine 
agent. “ Tarry ye in the city till ye be endued 
with power from on high; ” and all the time souls 
were hurrying on to destruction, and society was 
becoming worse and worse, and Satan’s hold 
upon the world was daily growing in strength. 
God, however, acted in this interval according to 
the principles we see illustrated in nature as well 
as in revelation. He does nothing in a hurry. 
The Incarnation was postponed for thousands of 
years. When the Incarnation took place, Christ 
grew up slowly, and developed patiently, till the 
day of His manifestation to Israel. And now 
that Christ’s public work on earth was done, there 
is no haste in the further development of the 
plan of salvation, but ten days are suffered to 
elapse before His promise is fulfilled. What a 
rebuke we read in the Divine methods of that 
faithless, unbelieving haste which marks and 
mars so many of our efforts for truth and 
righteousness, and specially so in these con- 
cluding years of the nineteenth century. 
Never did the Church stand more in need 
of the lesson so often thus impressed upon 
her by her Divine Teacher. As Christ did 
not strive nor cry, neither did any man hear 
His voice in the streets, so neither did He 
make haste, because He lived animated by Divine 
strength and wisdom, which make even apparent 
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- delay and defeat conduce to the attainment of 
the highest ends of love and mercy. And so, too, 
’ Christ’s Church still does not need the bustle, the 
haste, the unnatural excitement which the world 
thinks needful, because she labours under a sense 
of Divine guidance, and imitates His example 


-who kept His Apostles waiting ten long 
days before He fulfilled His appointed 
promise. What a lesson of comfort, again, 


this Divine delay teaches! We are often in- 
clined to murmur in secret at the slow prog- 
ress of God’s Church and kingdom. We 
think that if we had the management of the 
world’s affairs things would have been ordered 
otherwise, and the progress of truth be one long- 
continued march of triumph. A consideration 
of the Divine delays in the past helps us to bear 
this burden, though it may not explain the diffi- 
culty. God’s delays have turned out to His 
greater glory in the past, and they who wait pa- 
tiently upon Him will find the Divine delays of 
the present dispensation equally well ordered. 

II. Then again, how carefully, even in His 
delays, God honours the elder dispensation, 
though now it had grown old and was ready to 
vanish away. Christianity had none of that rev- 
olutionary spirit which makes a clean sweep of 
old institutions to build up a new fabric in their 
stead. Christianity, on the contrary, rooted itself 
in the past, retained old institutions and old ideas, 
elevating indeed and spiritualising them, and thus 
slowly broadened down from precedent to prece- 
dent. This truly conservative spirit of the new 
dispensation is manifest in every arrangement, 
and specially reveals itself in the times selected 
for the great events of our Lord’s ministry—Eas- 
ter, Ascension, then the ten days of expectation, 
and then Pentecost. And it was most fitting 
that it should be so. The old dispensation was 
a shadow and picture of the higher and better 
covenant one day to be unfolded. Moses was 
told, to make the tabernacle after the pattern 
shown to him in the mount, and the whole typi- 
cal system of Judaism was modelled after a heav- 
enly original to which Christ conformed in the 
work of man’s salvation. 

At the first Passover, the paschal lamb was of- 
fered up and the deliverance from Egypt effected; 
and so, too, at the Passover the true Paschal 
Lamb, Jesus Christ, was presented unto God as 
an acceptable sacrifice, and the deliverance ef- 
fected of the true Israel from the spiritual Egypt 
of the world. Forty days after the Passover, 
Israel came to the mount of God, into which 
Moses ascended that he might receive the gifts 
for the people; and forty days after the last great 
Paschal Offering, the great spiritual Captain and 
Deliverer ascended into the Mount of God, that 
He, in turn, might receive highest spiritual bless- 
ings and a new law of life for God’s true people. 
Then there came the ten days of expectation and 
trial, when the Apostles were called to wait upon 
God and prove the blessings of patient abid- 
ing upon Him, just as the Israelites were called 
to wait upon God while Moses was absent in the 
mount. But how different the conduct of the 
Apostles from that of the more carnal Jews! 
How typical of the future of the two religions— 
the Jewish and the Christian! The Jews 
walked by sight, and not by faith; they grew im- 
patient, and made an image, the golden calf, to 
be their visible Deity. The Apostles tarried in 
patience, because they were walking by faith, and 
they received in return the blessing of an ever- 
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present unseen Guide and Comforter to lead 
them, and all who like them seek His help, into 
the ways of truth and peace. And then, when the 
waiting time is past, the feast of Pentecost comes, 
and at Pentecost, the feast of the giving of the 
old law, as the Jews counted it, the new law of 
life and power, written not on stony tables, but 
on the fleshy tables of the heart is granted in 
the gift of the Divine Comforter. All the lines 
of the old system are carefully followed, and 
Christianity is thus shown to be, not a novel in- 
vention, but the development and fulfilment of 
God’s ancient purposes. We can scarcely appre- 
ciate nowadays the importance and stress laid 
upon this view among the ancient expositors and 
apologists. It was a favourite taunt used by the 
pagans of Greece and Rome against Christianity 
that it was only a religion of yesterday, a mere 
novelty, as compared with their own systems, 
which descended to them from the dawn of his- 
tory. This taunt has been indeed most useful in 
its results for us moderns, because it led the 
ancient Christians to pay the most careful at- 
tention to chronology and historical studies, pro- 
ducing as the result works like ‘‘ The Chronicle 
of Eusebius,” to which secular history itself owes 
the greatest obligations. 

The heathens reproached Christians with the 
novelty of their faith, and then the early Chris- 
tians replied by pointing to history, which proved 
that the Jewish religion was far older than any 
other, maintaining at the same time that Chris- 
tianity was merely the development of the Jewish 
religion, the completion and fulfilment in fact 
and reality of what Judaism had shadowed forth 
in the ritual of the Passover and of Pentecost. 

III. We notice again in this connection the 
place where the Apostles met, and the manner 
in which they continued to assemble after the as- 
cension, and while they waited for the fulfilment 
of the Master’s promise: “‘ They returned unto 
Jerusalem, and they went up into an upper 
chamber.” Round this upper room at Jerusalem 
has gathered many a story dating from very 
early ages indeed. The upper room in which 
they assembled has been identified with the 
chamber in which the Last Supper was cele- 
brated, and where the gift of the Holy Ghost 
was first received, and that from ancient times. 
Epiphanius, a Christian writer of the fourth cen- 
tury, to whom we owe much precious informa- 
tion concerning the early ages of the Church, 
tells us that there was a church built on this 
spot even in Hadrian’s time, that is, about the 
year 120 A. D.* The Empress Helena, again, the 
mother of Constantine the Great, identified or 
thought she identified the spot, and built a 
splendid church to mark it out for all time; and 
succeeding ages have spent much care and 
thought upon it. St. Cyril of Jerusalem was a 
writer little referred to and little known in our 
day, who yet has much precious truth to teach 
us. He was a learned bishop of Jerusalem about 
the middle of the fourth century, and he left 
us catechetical lectures, showing what pains and 
trouble the Early Church took in the inculeation 
of the fundamental articles of the Christian 
creed. His catechetical lectures, delivered to the 
candidates for baptism, contain much valuable 
evidence of the belief, the practice, and the dis- 
cipline of the early ages, and they mention 
among other points the church built upon 
Mount Zion on the spot once occupied by this 

* Epiphanius, ‘‘On Weights and Measures,” ch, xiv. 
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* esas’ room. The tradition, then, which deals 
ith this chamber and points out its site goes 
"back to the ages of persecution; and yet it is 
_ notable how little trouble the book of the Acts 
of the Apostles takes in this matter. It is just 
the same with this upper chamber as with the 
‘other localities in which our Lord’s mighty 
works were wrought. The Gospels tell us not 
where His temptations occurred, though man 
has often tried to fix the exact locality. The 
site of the Transfiguration and of the true Mount 
of Beatitudes has engaged much human curi- 
osity; the scene of Peter’s vision at Joppa and of 
St. Paul’s conversion on the road to Damascus, 
—all these and many other divinely honoured 
localities of the Old as well as of the New Tes- 
- tament have been shrouded from us in thickest 
darkness, that we might learn not to fix our 
eyes upon the external husk, the locality, the 
circumstances, the time, which are nothing, but 
upon the interior spirit, the love, the unity, the 
devotion and self-sacrifice which constitute in 
the Divine sight the very heart and core of our 
holy religion. They, assembled themselves, too, 
in this upper chamber in a united spirit, such 
as Christianity, though only in an undeveloped 
shape, already dictated. The Apostles “ contin- 
ued steadfastly in prayer, with the women also, 
and Mary, the mother of Jesus.” The spirit of 
oy was, I say, already manifesting it- 
self. 

In the temple, as in the synagogues to this 
day, the women prayed in a separate place; they 
were not united with the men, but parted from 
them by a screen. But in Christ Jesus there was 
to be neither male nor female. The man in 
virtue of his manhood had no advantage or su- 
_periority over the woman in virtue of her wom- 
anhood; and so the Apostles gathered them- 
selves at the footstool of their common Father 
in union with the women, and with Mary the 
mother of Jesus. How simple, again, this last 
mention of the Blessed Virgin Mother of the 
Lord! how strangely and strongly contrasted the 
scriptural record is with the fables and legends 
which have grown up round the memory of her 
whom all generations must ever call blessed. 
Nothing, in fact, shows more plainly the his- 
toric character of the book we are studying than 
a comparison of this last simple notice with the 
legend of the assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
as it has been held since the fifth century, and 
as it is now believed in the Church of Rome. 
The popular account of this fabled incident 
arose in the East amid the controversies which 
tent the Church concerning the Person of Christ 
in the fifth century. It taught that the Holy 
Virgin, a year or so after the ascension, besought 
the Lord to release her; upon which the angel 
Gabriel was sent to announce her departure in 
three days’ time. The Apostles were thereupon 
summoned from the different parts of the world 
whither they had departed. John came from 
Ephesus, Peter from Rome, Thomas from India, 
.each being miraculously wafted on a cloud from 
his special sphere of labour, while those of the 
apostolic company who had died were raised for 
the occasion. On the third day the Lord de- 
scended from heaven with the angels, and took 
to Himself the soul of the Virgin. The Jews 
then attempted to burn the body, which was 
miraculously rescued and buried in a new tomb, 
prepared by Joseph of Arimathza in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat. For two days the angels were 
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heard singing at the tomb, but on the third day 
their songs ceased, and the Apostles then knew 
that the body had been transferred to Paradise. 
St. Thomas was indeed vouchsafed a glimpse of 
her ascension, and at his request she dropped 
him her girdle as a token, whereupon he went to 
his brother Apostles and declared her sepulchre 
to be empty. The Apostles regarded this as 
merely a sign of his customary incredulity, but 
on production of the girdle they were convinced, 
and on visiting the grave found the body gone.* 

Can any contrast be greater or more striking 
between the inspired narrative, composed for the 
purpose of ministering to godly life and prac- 
tice, and such legendary fables as this, invented 
to gratify mere human curiosity, or to secure 
a temporary controversial triumph? The Divine 
narrative shrouds in thickest darkness details 
which have no spiritual significance, no direct 
bearing on the work of man’s salvation. The 
human fable intrudes into the things unseen, and 
revels with a childish delight in the regions of 
the supernatural and miraculous. 

What a striking likeness do we trace between 
the composition of the Acts and of the Gospels 
in this direction! The self-restraint of the 
evangelical writers is wondrous. Had _ the 
Evangelists been mere human biographers, how 
they would have delighted to expatiate on the 
childhood and youth and earlier years of Christ’s 
manhood. The apocryphal Gospels composed 
in the second and third centuries show us what 
our Gospels would have been had they been 
written by men destitute of an abundant supply 
of the Divine Spirit. They enter into the most 
minute incidents of our Lord’s childhood, tell 
us of His games, His schoolboy days, of the 
flashes of the supernatural glory which ever be- 
trayed the awful Being who lay hidden beneath. 
The Gospels, on the other hand, fling a hal- 
lowed and reverent veil over all the details, or 
almost all the details, of our Lord’s early life. 
They tell us of His birth, and its circumstances 
and surroundings, that we might learn the need- 
ful lesson of the infinite glory, the transcendent 
greatness of lowliness and humiliation. They 
give us a glimpse of our Lord’s development 
when twelve years old, that we may learn the 
spiritual strength and force which are produced 
through the discipline of obedience and patient 
waiting upon God; and then all else is concealed 
from human vision till the hour was come for 
the manifestation of the full-orbed God-Man. 
And as it was with the Eternal Son, so was it 
with that earthly parent whom the consensus of 
universal Christendom has agreed to honour as 
the type of devout faith, of humble submission, 
of loving motherhood. Fable has grown thick 
round her in mere human narrative, but when 
we turn to the inspired Word, whether in the 
Gospels or in the Acts,—for it is all the same 
in both,—we find a story simple, restrained, and 
yet captivating in all its details, ministering in- 
deed to no prurient curiosity, yet rich in all the 
materials which serve to devout meditation, cul- 
minating in this last record, where the earthly 
parent finally disappears from out of sight, 
eclipsed by the heavenly glory of the Divine 
Son:—*“ These all continued stedfastly in prayer, 
with the women, and Mary, the mother of 
Jesus.” 

*See, for a fuller account, Salmon’s ‘Introduction 


N. T.,” 4th ed., pp. 384-86, and the references there 
given. 
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IV. And then we have the record of the 
apostolic election, which is rich in teaching. 
We note the person who took the first step, 
and his character, so thoroughly in unison with 
that picture which the four Gospels present. St. 
Peter was not a forward man in the bad sense of 
the word, but he possessed that energetic, forci- 
ble character to which men yield a natural lead- 
ership. Till St. Paul appeared St. Peter was re- 
garded as the spokesman of the apostolic band, 
just as during our Lord’s earthly ministry the 
same position was by tacit consent accorded to 
him. He was one of those men who cannot re- 
main inactive, especially when they see anything 
wanting. There are some men who can see a de- 
fect just as clearly, but their first thought is, 
What have I to do with it? They behold the 
need, but it never strikes them that they should 
attempt to rectify it. St. Peter was just the op- 
posite: when he saw a fault or a want his dispo- 
sition and his natural gifts at once impelled him 
to strive to rectify it. When our Lord, in view 
of the contending rumours afloat concerning 
His ministry and authority, applied this search- 
ing test to His Apostles, ‘“‘ But whom do ye say 
that I am?” it was Peter that boldly responded, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” Just as a short time afterwards the same 
Peter incurred Christ’s condemnation when he 
rebuked the Saviour for the prophecy of His 
forthcoming death and humiliation. The char- 
acter of St. Peter as depicted in the Gospels and 
the Acts is at unison with itself. It is that of 
one ever generous, courageous, intensely sym- 
pathetic, impulsive, but deficient, as impulsive 
and sympathetic characters often are, in that 
staying power, that capacity to bear up under 
defeat, discouragement, and darkness which so 
conspicuously marked out the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, and made’ him such a pillar in the 
spiritual temple of the New Jerusalem. Yet St. 
Peter did his own work, for God can ever find 
employment suitable to every type of that vast 
variety of temperament which finds shelter be- 
neath the roof of Christ’s Church. St. Peter’s 
impulsiveness, chastened by prayer, solemnised 
by his own sad personal experience, deepened 
by the bitter sorrow consequent on his terrible 
fall, urged him to take the first conscious step 
as the leader of the newly-constituted society. 
How very similar the Peter of the Acts is to the 
Peter of St. Matthew; what an undesigned evi- 
dence of the truth of these records we trace in 
the picture of St. Peter presented by either nar- 
rative! . Just as St. Peter was in the Gospels the 
first to confess at Cesarea, the first to strike in 
the garden, the first to fail in the high priest’s 
palace, so was he the first “to stand up in these 
days in the midst of the brethren,” and propose 
the first corporate movement on the Church’s 
part. 

Here again we note that his attitude at this 
apostolic election proves that the interviews 
which St. Peter held with Christ after the Res- 
urrection must have been lengthened, intimate, 
and frequent, for St. Peter’s whole view 
of the Christian organisation seems thoroughly 
changed. Christ had continued with His Apos- 
tles during forty days, speaking to them of the 
things concerning the kingdom of God; and St. 
Peter, as he had been for years one of the 
Lord’s most intimate friends, so he doubtless still 
held the same trusted position in these post-res- 
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urrection days. The Lord revealed to him the 
outlines of His kingdom, and sketched for him 
the main lines of its development, teaching him 
that the Church was not to be a knot of personal 
disciples, dependent upon His manifested bodily 
presence, and dissolving into its original ele- 
ments as soon as that bodily presence ceased to 
be realised by the eye of sense; but was rather 
to be a corporation with perpetual succession, 
to use legal language, whose great work was to 
be an unceasing witness to Christ’s resurrection. 
If Peter’s mind had not been thus illuminated and 
guided by the personal instruction of Christ, how 
came it to pass that prior to the descent of the 
Spirit the Apostles move with no uncertain step 
in this matter, and unhesitatingly fill up the 
blank in the sacred college by the election of 
Matthias into the place left vacant by the terrible 
fall of Judas? The speech of St. Peter and the 
choice of this new Apostle reflect light back 
upon the forty days of waiting. No objection 
is raised, no warm debate takes place such as her- 
alded the solution of the vexed question concern- 
ing circumcision at the council of Jerusalem; 
no one suggests that as Christ Himself had not 
supplied the vacancy, the choice should be post- 
poned till after the fulfilment of the Master’s 
mysterious promise, because they were all in- 
structed as to our Lord’s wishes by the conver- 
sations held with Christ during His risen and 
glorified life. 

Let us pause a little to meditate upon an ob- 
jection which might have been here raised. Why 
fill up what Christ Himself left vacant? some 
shortsighted objector might have urged; and yet 
we see good reason why Christ may have omit- 
ted to supply the place of Judas, and may have 
designed that the Apostles themselves should 
have done so. Our Lord Jesus Christ gifted His 
Apostles with corporate power; He bestowed 
upon them authority to act in His stead and 
name; and it is not God’s way of action to grant 
power and authority, and then to allow it to 
remain unexercised and undeveloped. When 
God confers any gift He expects that it shall be 
used for His honour and man’s benefit. The 
Lord had bestowed upon the Apostles the high- 
est honour, the most wondrous power ever given 
to men. He had called them to an office of which 
He Himself had spoken very mysterious things. 
He had told them that, in virtue of the apos- 
tolic dignity conferred upon them, they should 
in the regeneration of all things sit upon thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel. He had 
spoken, too, of a mysterious authority with which 
they were invested, so that their decisions here 
upon earth would be ratified and confirmed in the 
region of heavenly realities. Yet when a gap 
is made by successful sin in the number of the 
mystical twelve, who are to judge the twelve 
tribes, He leaves the selection of a new Apostle 
to the remaining eleven, in order that they may 
be compelled to stir up the grace of God which 
was in them, and to exercise the power entrusted 
to them under a due sense of responsibility. The 
Lord thus wished to teach the Church from the 
earliest days to walk alone. The Apostles had 
been long enough depending on His personal 
presence and guidance, and now, that they might 
learn to exercise the privileges and duties of 
their Divine freedom, He leaves them to choose 
one to fill that position of supernatural rank and 
office from which Judas had fallen. The risen 
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Saviour acted in grace as God ever acts in na- 
He bestowed His gifts lavishly and gen- 


-erously and then expected man to respond to 


the gifts by making that good use of them which 
earnest prayer, sanctified reason, and Christian 
common-sense dictated. 

St. Peter’s action is notable, too, in another 
aspect. St. Peter was undoubtedly the natural 
leader of the apostolic band during those earliest 
days of the Church’s history. Our Lord Him- 
self recognised his natural gifts as qualifying him 
to fulfil this position. There is no necessity for 


a denial on our part of the reality of St. Peter’s 


privilege as contained in such passages as the 
verse which says, “I will give unto thee (Peter) 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” He was 
eminently energetic, vigorous, quick in action. 
But we find no traces of that despotic authority 
as prince of the Apostles and supreme head over 
the whole Church with which some would fain 
invest St. Peter and his successors. St. Peter 
steps forward first on this occasion, as again 
on the day of Pentecost, and again before the 
high priest after the healing of the impotent man, 
and yet again at the council of Jerusalem; for, 
as we have already noted, St. Peter possessed in 
abundance that natural energy which impels a 
man to action without any desire for notoriety 
or any wish to thrust himself into positions of 
undue eminence. But then on every occasion 

t. Peter speaks as an equal to his equals. He 
claims no supreme authority; no authority, in 
fact, at all over and beyond what the others pos- 
sessed. He does not, for instance, on this oc- 
casion claim the right as Christ’s vicar to nomi- 
nate an Apostle into the place of Judas. He 
merely asserts his lawful place in Christ’s king- 
dom as first among a body of equals to suggest 


a course of action to the whole body which he 


_knew to be in keeping with the Master’s wishes, 


and in fulfilment of His revealed intentions. 

V. The address of St. Peter led the Apostles 
to practical action. He laid the basis of it in 
the book of Psalms, the mystical application of 
which to our Lord and His sufferings he recog- 
nises, selecting passages from the sixty-ninth and 
the one hundredth and ninth Psalms as depicting 
the sin and the fate of Judas Iscariot; and then 
sets forth the necessity of filling up the vacancy 
in the apostolic office, a fact of which he had 
doubtless been certified by the Master Himself. 
He speaks as if the College of the Apostles had 
a definite work and office; a witness peculiar to 
themselves as Apostles, which no others except 
Apostles could render. This is manifest from the 
language of St. Peter. He lays down the condi- 
tions of a possible Apostle: he must have been 
a witness of all that Jesus had done and taught 
from the time of His baptism to His ascension. 
But this qualification alone would not make a 
man an Apostle, or qualify him to bear the wit- 
ness peculiar to the apostolic office. There were 
evidently numerous such witnesses, but they 
were not Apostles, and had none of the power 
and privileges of the Twelve. He must be 
chosen by his brother Apostles, and their choice 
must be endorsed by heaven; and then the chosen 
witness, who. had known the past, could testify 
to the resurrection in particular, with a weight, 
authority, and dignity he never possessed before. 
The apostolic office was the germ out of which 
the whole Christian ministry was developed, and 
the apostolic witness was typical of that witness 
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to the resurrection which is not the duty alone, 
but also the strength and glory of the Christian 
ministry; for it is only as the ministers and wit- 
nesses of a risen and glorified Christ that they 
differ from the officials of a purely human as- 
sociation. 

After St. Peter had spoken, two persons were 
selected as possessing the qualifications needful 
in the successor of Judas. Then when the Apos- 
tles had elected they prayed, and cast lots as 
between the two, and the final selection of 
Matthias was made. Questions have sometimes 
been raised as to this method of election, and 
attempts’ have been sometimes made to follow 
the precedent here set. The lot has at times 
been used to supersede the exercise of human 
judgment, not only in Church elections, but in 
the ordinary matters of life; but if this passage 
is closely examined, it will be seen that it affords 
no justification for any such practice. The Apos- 
tles did not use the lot so as to supersede the 
exercise of their own powers, or relieve them 
of that personal responsibility which God has 
imposed on men, whether as individuals, or as 
gathered in societies civil or ecclesiastical. The 
Apostles brought their private judgment into 
play, searched, debated, voted, and, as the result, 
chose two persons equally well qualified for the 
apostolic office. Then, when they had done their 
best, they left the decision to the lot, just as 
men often do still; and if we believe in the eff- 
cacy of prayer and a particular Providence or- 
dering the affairs of men, I do not see that any 
wiser course can ever be taken, under similar 
circumstances, than that which the Apostles 
adopted on this occasion. But we must be care- 
ful to observe that the Apostles did not trust 
to the lot absolutely and completely. That would 
have been trusting to mere chance. They first 
did their utmost, exercised their own knowledge 
and judgment, and then, having done their part, 
they prayerfully left the final result to God, in 
humble confidence that He would show what 
was best. 

The two selected candidates were Joseph Bar- 
sabas and Matthias, neither of whom ever ap- 
peared before in the story of our Lord’s life, and 
yet both had been His disciples all through His 
earthly career. What lesons for ourselves may 
we learn from these men! These two eminent 
servants of God, either of whom their brethren 
counted worthy to succeed into the apostolic 
College, appear just this once in the sacred nar- 
rative, and then disappear for ever. Indeed it is 
with the Apostles as we have already noted in 
the case of our Lord’s life and the story of the 
Blessed Virgin, the self-restraint of the sacred 
narrative is most striking. What fields for ro- 
mance! What wide scope for the exercise of 
imagination would the lives of the Apostles have 
opened out if the writers of our sacred books 
had not been guided and directed by a Divine 
power outside and beyond themselves. We are 
not, indeed, left without the materials for a com- 
parison in this respect, most consoling and most 
instructive for the devout Christian. 

Apocryphal histories of all the Apostles abound 
on every side, some of them dating from the 
second century itself. Many of them indeed are 
regular romances. The Clementine Homilies and 
Recognitions form a religious novel, entering 
into the most elaborate details of the labours, 
preaching, and travels of the Apostle Peter. Ev- 
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ery one of the other Apostles, and many oi the 
earliest disciples too, had gospels forged in their 
honour; there was the Gospel of Peter, of 
Thomas, of Nicodemus, and of many others. 
And so it was with St. Matthias. Five hundred 
years after Christ the Gospel of Matthias was 
known and repudiated as a fiction. A mass of 
tradition, too, grew up round him, telling of his 
labours and martyrdom, as some said in Ethi- 
opia, and as others in Eastern Asia. 

Clement, a writer who lived about the year 
200, at Alexandria, recounts for us some sayings 
traditionally ascribed to St. Matthias, all of a 
severe and sternly ascetic tone. But in reality 
we know nothing either of what St. Matthias did 
or of what he taught. The genuine writings of 
apostolic times carry their own credentials with 
them in this respect. They are dignified and nat- 
ural. They indulge in no details to exalt their 
heroes, or to minister to that love of the strange 
and marvellous which lies at the root of so much 
religious. error. They were written tto exalt 
Christ and Christ alone, and they deal, therefore, 
with the work of Apostles merely so far as the 
story tends to increase the glory of the Master, 
not that of His servants. Surely this repression 
of the human agents, this withdrawal of them 
into the darkness of obscurity, is one of the best 
evidences of the genuineness of the New Testa- 
ment. One or two of the earliest witnesses of 
the Cross have their story told at some length. 
Peter and Paul, when compared with James or 
John-or Matthias, figure very largely in the New 
Testament narrative. But even they have allot- 
ted to’ them a mere brief outline of a portion 
of their work, and all the rest is hidden from us. 
The vast majority even of the Apostles have their 
names alone recorded, while nothing is told con- 
cerning their labours or their sufferings. If the 
Apostles were deceivers, they were deceivers 
who sought their rewards neither in this life, 
where they gained nothing but loss of all things, 
nor in the pages of history, where their own 
hands and the hands of their friends consigned 
their brightest deeds to an obscurity no eye can 
pierce. But they were not deceivers. They were 
the noblest benefactors of the race, men whose 
minds and hearts and imaginations were filled 
with the glory of their risen Redeemer. Their 
one desire was that Christ alone should be mag- 
nified, and’to this end they willed to lose them- 
selves in the boundless sea of His risen glory. 
And thus they have left us a noble and inspirit- 
ing example. We are not apostles, martyrs, or 
confessors, yet we often find it hard to take our 
part and do our duty in the spirit displayed by 
Matthias and Joseph called Barsabas. We long 
for public recognition and public reward. We 
chafe and fret and fume internally because we 
have to bear our temptations and suffer our trials 
and do our work unknown and unrecognised by 
all but God. Let the example of these holy men 
help us to put away all such vain thoughts. God 
Himself is our all-seeing and our ever-present 
Judge. The Incarnate Master Himself is watch- 
ing us. The angels and the spirits of the just 
made perfect are witnesses of our earthly strug- 
gles. No matter how low, how humble, how in- 
significant the story of our spiritual trials and 
struggles, they are all marked in heaven by that 
Divine Master who will at last reward every man, 
not according to his position in the world, but 
in strict accordance with the principles of infal- 
lible justice. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE PENTECOSTAL BLESSING. 
ActTs ii, 1-4. : 


In these words we find the record of the event 
which completed the Church, and endowed it 
with that mysterious power which then was, and 
ever since has been, the source of its true life 
and of its highest success. 

The time when the gift of the Spirit was vouch- 
safed is marked for us as “when the day of Pen- 
tecost was now come.” Here again, as in the 
fact of the ascension and the waiting of the 
Church, we trace the outline of Christianity in 
Judaism, and see in the typical ceremonial of 
the old dispensation the outline and shadow of 
heavenly realities. 

What was the history of the Pentecostal feast? 
That feast fulfilled in the Jewish system a twofold 
place. It was one of the great natural festivals 
whereby God taught His ancient people to sanc- 
tify the different portions of the year. The Pass- 
over was the feast of the first. ripe corn, cele- 
brating the beginning of the barley harvest, as 
again the Pentecostal loaves set forth, solem- 
nised, and sanctified the close of the wheat har- 
vest. No one was permitted, according to the 
twenty-third of Leviticus, to partake of the fruits 
of the earth till the harvest had been sanctified 
by the presentation to God of the first ripe sheaf, 
just as at the greatest paschal festival ever cele- 
brated, Christ, the first ripe sheaf of that vast 
harvest of humanity which is maturing for its 
Lord, was taken out of the grave where the rest 
of the harvest still lies, and presented in the in- 
ner temple of the universe as the first-fruits of 
humanity unto God. At Pentecost, on the other 
hand, it was not a sheaf but a loaf that was of- 
fered to signify the completion of the work be- 
gun at the Passover. At Pentecost the law is 
thus laid down: ‘Ye shall bring out of your hab- 
itations two wave loaves of two tenth parts of 
an ephah: they shall be of fine flour, they shall 
be baken with leaven, for first-fruits unto the 
Lord” (Lev: xxiii. 17). Pentecost, therefore; 
was the harvest festival, the feast of ingathering 
for the Jews; and when the type found its com- 
pletion in Christ, Pentecost became the feast of 
ingathering for the nations, when the Church, 
the mystical body of Christ, was presented unto 
God to be an instrument of His glory and a 
blessing to the world at large. This feast, as we 
have already intimated, was a fitting season for 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, and that for another 
reason. Pentecost was considered by the Jews 
as a festival commemorative of the giving of the 
law at Mount Sinai in the third month after they 
had been delivered from the bondage of Egypt. 
It was a fitting season, therefore, for the bestowal 
of the Spirit, whereby the words of ancient 
prophecy were fulfilled, “I will put My law in 
their inward parts, and in their heart I will write 
it; and I will be their God, and they shall be 
My people” (Jer. xxxi. 33). 

The time when the Spirit was poured out on 
the assembled body of Christians, and the 
Church’s foundations laid deep and strong, re- 
vealed profound reverence for the old dispensa- 
tion, raising by anticipation a protest against the 
heretical teaching which became current among 
the Gnostics in the second century, and has often 
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: since found place in Christian circles, as amongst 
_ the Anabaptists of Germany and the Antinomians 
_ at the time of the Reformation. This view taught 
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that there was an essential opposition between 
the Old and the New Testament, some main- 
tainers of it, like the ancient Gnostics, holding 
that the Old Testament was the production of a 
spiritual being inferior and hostile to the Eternal 
God. The Divine Spirit guided St. Luke, how- 
ever, to teach the opposite view, and is careful 
to honour the elder dispensation and the old 
covenant, showing that Christianity was simply 


the perfection and completion of Judaism, and 
was developed therefrom as naturally as the bud 


of spring bursts forth into the splendid blossom 
and flower of summer. We trace these evidences 
of the Divine foreknowledge, as well as of the 
Divine wisdom, in these Pentecostal revelations, 
providing for and forecasting future dangers 
with which, even in its earlier days, the bark of 
Christ’s Church had desperately to struggle. 

I. Now let us take the circumstances of the 
Pentecostal blessing as they are stated, for every 
separate detail bears with it an important mes- 
sage. The place and the other circumstances of 
the outpouring of the Spirit are full of instruc- 
tion. The first disciples were all with one ac- 
cord in one place. There was unity of spirit and 
unity in open manifestation to the world at large. 
Christ’s disciples, when they received the gifts 
of heaven’s choicest blessings, were not split up 
into dozens of different organisations, each of 
thein hostile to the others, and each striving to 
aggrandise itself at the expense of kindred broth- 
erhoods. They had keenly in remembrance the 
teaching of our Lord’s great Eucharistic suppli- 
cation when He prayed to His Father for His 
people that “they may all be one; even as Thou, 
Father, art in Me, and I in Thee . that the 
world may believe that Thou didst send Me.” 
There was visible unity among the followers of 
Christ; there was interior love and charity, find- 
ing expression in external union which qualified 
the disciples for the fuller reception of the spirit 


of love, and rendered them powerful in doing 


God’s work amongst men. The state of the 
Apostles and the blessing then received have 
an important message for the Christianity of our 
own and of every age. What a contrast the 
Christian Church—taking the word in its broad- 
est sense as comprising all those who profess 
and call themselves Christians—presents at the 
close of the nineteenth when compared with the 
opening years of the first century! May not many 
of the problems and difficulties which the Church 
of to-day experiences be traced up to this woeful 
contrast? Behold England nowadays, with its 
two hundred sects, all calling themselves by the 
name of Christ; take the Christian world, with 
its Churches mutually hostile, spending far more 
time and trouble on winning proselytes one from 
the other than upon winning souls from the 
darkness of heathenism;—surely this one fact 
alone, the natural result of our departure from 
the Pentecostal condition of unity and peace, is 
a sufficient evidence of our evil plight. We do 
not purpose now to go into any discussion of 
the causes whence have sprung the divisions of 
Christendom. ‘‘ An enemy hath done this” is a 
quite sufficient explanation, for assuredly the 
great enemy of souls and of Christ has counter- 
worked and traversed the work of the Church 
and the conversion of the world most effectually 
thereby. There are some persons who rejoice 
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in the vast variety of divisions in the Church; 
but they are shortsighted and inexperienced in 
the danger and scandals which have flowed, and 
are flowing, from them. It is indeed in the mis- 
sion field that the schisms among Christians are 
most evidently injurious. When the heathen see 
the soldiers of the Cross split up among them- 
selves into hostile organisations, they very nat- 
urally say that it will be time enough when their 
own divergences and difficulties have been rec- 
onciled to come and convert persons who at 
least possess internal union and concord. The 
visible unity of the Church was from the earliest 
days a strong argument, breaking down pagan 
prejudice. Then, again, not only do the di- 
visions of Christians place a stumbling-block in 
the way of the conversion of the heathen, but 
they lead to a wondrous waste of power both at 
home and abroad. Surely one cannot.look at 
the religious state of a town or village in Eng- 
land without realising at a glance the evil results 
of our divisions from this point of view. If men 
believe that the preaching of the Cross of Christ 
is the power of God unto salvation, and that 
millions are perishing from want of that blessed 
story, can they feel contentment when the great 
work of competing sects consists, not in spread- 
ing that salvation, but in building up their own 
cause by proselytising from their neighbours, 
and gathering into their own organisation per- 
sons who already have been made partakers of 
Christ Jesus? And if this competition of sects 
be injurious and wasteful within the bounds of 
Christendom, surely it is infinitely more so when 
various contending bodies concentrate all their 
forces, as they so often do, on the same locality 
in some unconverted land, and seem as eagerly 
desirous of gaining proselytes from one another 
as from the mass of paganism. 

Then, too, to take it from another point of 
view, what a loss in generalship, in Christian 
strategy, in power of concentration, results from 
our unhappy divisions? The united efforts made 
by Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Greeks, 
are indeed all too small for the vast work of 
converting the heathen world if they were made 
with the greatest skill and wisdom. How much 
more insufficient they must be when a vast pro- 
portion of the power employed is’ wasted, as far 
as the work of conversion is concerned, because 
it is used simply in counteracting and withstand- 
ing the efforts of other Christian bodies. I say 
nothing as to the causes of dissensions. In 
many cases they may have been absolutely neces- 
sary, though in too many cases I fear they have 
resulted merely from views far too narrow and 
restrained; I merely point out the evil of di- 
vision in itself as being, not a help, as some 
would consider it, but a terrible hindrance in 
the way of the Church of Christ. How different 
it was in the primitive Church! Within one 
hundred and fifty years, or little more, of the 
ascension of Jesus Christ and the outpouring of 
the Divine Spirit, a Christian writer could boast 
that the Christian Church had permeated the 
whole Roman empire to such an extent that if 
the Christians abandoned the cities they would 
be turned into howling deserts. This triumph- 
ant march of Christianity was simply in accord- 
ance with the Saviour’s promise. The. world 
saw that Christians loved one another, and the 
world was consequently converted. But when 
primitive love cooled down, and divisions and 
sects in abundance sprang up after the conver- 
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sion of Constantine the Great, then the progress 
of God’s work gradually ceased, till at last Ma- 
hometanism arose to roll back the tide of tri- 
umphant success which had followed the preach- 
ing of the Cross, and to reduce beneath Satan’s 
sway many a fair region, like North Africa, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor, which once had been 
strongholds of Christianity. Surely when one 
thinks of the manifold evils at home and abroad 
which the lack of the Pentecostal visible union 
and concord has caused, as well as of the myriads 
who still remain in darkness while nominal 
Christians bite and devour one another, we may 
well join in the glowing language of Jeremy 
Taylor’s splendid prayer for the whole Catholic 
Church, as he cries, ‘‘O Holy Jesus, King of the 
saints and Prince of the Catholic Church, pre- 
serve Thy spouse whom Thou hast purchased 
with Thy right hand, and redeemed and cleansed 
with Thy blood. O preserve her safe from 
schism, heresy, and sacrilege. Unite all her 
members with the bands of faith, hope, and 
charity, and an external communion when it 
shall seem good in Thine eyes. Let the daily 
sacrifice of prayer and sacramental thanksgiving 
never cease, but be for ever presented to Thee, 


and for ever united to the intercession of her- 


dearest Lord, and for ever prevail for the obtain- 
ing for each of its members grace and blessing, 
pardon and salvation.” * 

II. Furthermore, we have brought before us 
the external manifestations or evidences of the 
interior gift of the Spirit really bestowed upon 
the Apostles at Pentecost. There was a sound 
as of a rushing mighty wind; there were tongues 
like as of fire, a separate and distinct tongue rest- 
ing upon each disciple; and lastly there was the 
miraculous manifestation of speech in divers 
languages. Let us take these spiritual phe- 
nomena in order. First, then, “ there came from 
heaven a sound as of the rushing of a mighty 
wind, and it filled all the house where they were 
sitting; ’’ a sign which was repeated in the scene 
narrated in the fourth chapter and the thirty- 
first verse, where we are told that ‘“‘ when they 
had prayed, the place was shaken wherein they 
were gathered together; and they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” The appearances of 
things that were seen responded to the move- 
ments and powers that were unseen. It was a 
supernatural moment. The powers of a new life, 
the forces of a new kingdom were coming into 
operation, and, as the result, manifestations that 
never since have been experienced found place 
among men. We can find a parallel to what 
then happened in scientific investigations. Ge- 
ologists and astronomers push back the begin- 
ning of the world and of the universe at large 
to a vast distance, but they all acknowledge that 
there must have been a period when phenomena 
were manifested, powers and forces called into 
operation, of which men have now no experi- 
ence. The beginning, or the repeated begin- 
nings, of the various epochs must have been 
times of marvels, which men can now only 
dream about. Pentecost was for the Christian 
with a sense of the awful importance of life and 
of time and of the individual soul a far greater 
beginning and a grander epoch than any mere 
material one. It was the beginning of the 
spiritual life, the inauguration of the spiritual 


*Prayer for all estates of men in the Holy Catholic 
Church, in Jeremy Taylor's “Holy Living,” chap. iv. 
sec. vii. 


kingdom of the Messiah, the Lord and Ruler 
of the material universe; and therefore we ought 
to expect, or at least not to be surprised, that 
marvellous phenomena, signs and wonders even 
of a physical type, should accompany and cele- 
brate the scene. The marvels of the story told 
in the first of Genesis find a parallel in the mar- 
vels told in the second of Acts. The one pas- 
sage sets forth the foundation of the material 
universe, the other proclaims the nobler founda- 
tions.of the spiritual universe. Let us take it 
again from another point of view. Pentecost 
was, in fact, Moses on Sinai or Elijah on Horeb 
over again, but in less terrific form. Moses and 
Elijah may be styled the founder and the re- 
founder of the old dispensation, just as St. Peter 
and the Apostles may be called the founders of 
the new dispensation. But what a difference in 
the inaugural scene! No longer with thunder - 
and earthquake, and mountains rent, but in keep- 
ing with a new and more peaceful economy, 
there came from heaven the sound as of the 
rushing of a mighty wind. It is not, too, the 
only occasion where the idea of wind is con- 
nected with that of the Divine Spirit and its 
mysterious operations. How very similar, as 
the devout mind will trace, are the words and 
description of St. Luke when narrating this 
first outpouring of the Spirit, to the words of 
the Divine Master repeated by St. John, “ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the voice thereof, but knowest not whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.” 

There appeared, too, tongues, separate and 
distinct, sitting upon each of them. The out- 
ward and visible sign manifested on this occa- 
sion was plainly typical of the new dispensation 
and of the chief means of its propagation. The 
personality of the Holy Ghost is essentially a 
doctrine of the new dispensation. The power 
and influence of God’s Spirit are indeed often 
recognised in the Old Testament. Aholiab and 
Bezaleel are said to have been guided by the 
Spirit of God as they cunningly devised the 
fabric of the first tabernacle. The Spirit of Je- 
hovah began to move Samson at times in the 
camp of Dan; and, on a later occasion, the same 
Spirit is described as descending upon him with 
such amazing force that he went down and slew 
thirty men of Ashkelon. These and many other 
similar passages present to us the Jewish con- 
ception of the Spirit of God and His work. He 
was a force, a power, quickening the human 
mind, illuminating with genius and equipping 
with physical strength those whom God chose 
to be champions of His people against the sur- 
rounding heathen. Aholiab’s skill in mechanical 
operations, and Samson’s strength, and Saul’s 
prophesying, and David’s musical art, were all 
of them the gifts of God. What a noble, what 
a grand, inspiring view of life and life’s gifts and 
work, is there set before us. It is the old lesson 
taught by St. James, though so often forgotten 
by men when they draw a distinction between 
things sacred and things secular, ‘‘ Every good 
gift and every perfect boon is from above, com- 
ing down from the Father of light.” A deeper 
view, indeed, of the Divine Spirit and His work 
on the soul can be traced in the prophets, but 
then they were watchers upon the mountains, 
who discerned from afar the approach of a no- 
bler and a brighter day. “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed me 





to preach the gospel to the poor.” That was 
_ Isaiah’s statement of his work as adopted by our 
Lord; and now, at the very foundation of the 
_ Church, this deeper and nobler tone of thought 
concerning the Spirit is proclaimed, when there 
appeared tongues like as of fire sitting upon each 
of them. : 
The sign of the Holy Spirit’s presence was a 

_ tongue of fire. It was a most suitable emblem, 
pregnant with meaning, and indicative of the 
large place which the human voice was to play 
in the work of the new dispensation, while the 
supernatural fire declared that the mere unaided 
human voice would avail nothing. The voice 
needs to be quickened and supported by that 
_ Divine fire, that superhuman energy and power, 
which the Holy Ghost alone can confer. The 
tongue of fire pointed on the Pentecostal morn 
to the important part in the Church’s life, and in 
the propagation of the gospel, which prayer, and 
raise, and preaching would hereafter occupy. 
t would have been well, indeed, had the Church 
ever remembered what the Holy Ghost thus 
taught, specially concerning the propagation of 
the gospel, for it would have been thereby saved 
many a disgraceful page of history. The human 
_ tongue, illuminated and sanctified by fire from 
the inner sanctuary, was about to be the instru- 
ment of the gospel’s advancement,—not penal 
laws, not the sword and fire of persecution; 
and so long as the divinely-appointed means 
were adhered to, so long the course of our holy 
religion was one long-continued triumph. But 
when the world and the devil were able to place 
in the hands of Christ’s spouse their own 
- weapons of violence and force, when the Church 
forgot the words of her Master, “ My kingdom 
is not of this world,” and the teachings embodied 
in the symbol of the tongue of fire, then spiritual 
paralysis fell-upon religious effort; and even 
where human law and power have compelled an 
external conformity to the Christian system, as 
they undoubtedly have done in some cases, yet 
all vital energy, all true godliness, have been 
there utterly lacking in the religion established 
by means so contrary to the mind of Christ. 
Very good men have made sad mistakes in this 
matter. Archbishop Ussher was a man whose 
deep piety equalied his prodigious learning, yet 
he maintained that the civil sword ought to be 
used to repress false doctrine; the divines of the 
Westminster Assembly have left their opinion 
on record, that it is the duty of the magistrate 
to use the sword on behalf of Christ’s kingdom; 
Richard Baxter taught that the toleration of 
doctrines which he considered false was sinful; 
and all of them forgot the lesson of the day of 
Pentecost, that the tongue of fire was to be the 
only weapon permissible in the warfare of the 
kingdom whose rule is over spirits, not over 
bodies. The history of religion in England am- 
ply proves this. The Church of England en- 
joyed, about the middle of the last century, the 
greatest temporal prosperity. Her prelates held 
high estate, and her security was fenced round 
by a perfect bulwark of stringent laws. Yet her 
life-blood was fast ebbing away, and her true 
hold upon the nation was speedily relaxing. 
The very highest ranks of society, whom worldly 
policy attached nominally to her communion, 
had lost all faith in her supernatural work and 
commission. A modern historian has shown 
this right well in his description of the death- 
scene of Queen Caroline, a woman of eminent 
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intellectual qualities, who had played no-small 
part in the religious life of this nation during 
the reign of her husband George II. Queen 
Caroline came to die, and was passing away sur- 
rounded by a crowd of attendants and courtiers. 
The whole Court, permeated by the spirit of 
earthliness which then prevailed, was disturbed 
by the death of the Queen’s body, but no one 
seems to have thought of the Queen’s soul, till 
some one mildly suggested that, for decency’s 
sake, the Archbishop of Canterbury should be 
sent for that he might offer up prayer with the 
dying woman. Writing here in Ireland, I can- 
not forget that it was just the same with us at 
that very period. Religion was here upheld by 
worldly power; the Church, which should have 
been viewed as simply a spiritual power, was re- 
garded and treated as a mere branch of the civik 
service, and true religion sank to its lowest 
depths. And we reaped in ourselves the due re- 
ward of our deeds. The very men whose voices 
were loudest in public for the repression of Ro- 
manism were privately living in grossest neglect 
of the offices and laws of religion and morality, 
because they in their hearts despised an institu- 
tion which had forgotten the Pentecostal gift, 
and sought victory with the weapons of the 
flesh, and not with those of the spirit. May 
God for evermore protect His Church from such 
miserable mistakes, and lead her to depend more 
and more upon the power of the blessed and 
ever-present Pentecostal gift! 

A separate and distinct tongue, too, sat upon 
each individual assembled in the upper room,— 
significant of the individual character of our holy 
religion. Christianity has a twofold aspect, 
neither of which can with impunity be neglected. 
Christianity has a corporate aspect. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ came not so much to teach a new 
doctrine as to establish a new society, based on 
newer and higher principles, and working to- 
wards a higher and nobler end than any society 
ever previously founded. This side of Chris- 
tianity was exaggerated in the Middle Ages. 
The Church, its unity, its interests, its welfare as 
a corporation, then dominated every other con- 
sideration. Since the Reformation, however, 
men have run to the other extreme. They have 
forgotten the social and corporate view of Chris- 
tianity, and only thought of it as it deals with 
individuals. Men have looked at Christianity 
as it deals with the individual alone and 
have forgotten and ignored the corporate side 
of its existence. Truth is many-sided indeed, 
and no side of truth can with impunity be 
neglected. Some have erred in dwelling too 
much on the corporate aspect of Christian- 
ity; others have erred in dwelling too much 
on its individual aspect. The New Testa- 
ment alone combines both in due proportion, 
and teaches the importance and necessity of a 
Church, as against the extreme Protestant, on 
the one hand, who will reduce religion to a mere 
individual matter; and of a personal religion, an 
individual interest in the Spirit’s presence, as 
here indicated by the tongues which sat upon 
each of them, as against the extreme Romanist, 
on the other hand, who looks upon the Church 
as everything, to the neglect of the life and prog- 
ress of the individual. This passage does not 
at the same time lend any assistance to those 
who would thence conclude that there was no 
distinction between clergy and laity, and that no 
ministerial office was intended to-exist under the 
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dispensation of the kingdom of heaven. The 
Spirit, doubtless, was poured out upon all the 
disciples, and not upon the Twelve alone, upon 
the day of Pentecost, as also upon the occasion 
of the conversion of Cornelius and his house- 
hold. Yet this fact did not lead the Apostles 
and early Christians to conclude that an ap- 
pointed and ordained ministry might be dis- 
pensed with. The Lord miraculously bestowed 
His graces and gifts at Pentecost and in the 
centurion’s house at Cesarea, because the gos- 
pel dispensation was opened on these occasions 
first of all to the Jews and then to the Gentiles. 
But when, subsequently to the formal opening, 
we read of the gifts of the Spirit, we find that 
their bestowal is connected with the ministry of 
the Apostles, of St. Peter and St. John at Sa- 
maria, or of St. Paul at Ephesus. The Holy 
Ghost was poured out upon all the company 
assembled in the upper room, or in the cen- 
turion’s house; yet the Apostles saw nothing in 
this fact inconsistent with a ministerial organisa- 
tion, else they would not have set apart the seven 
men full of faith and of the Holy Ghost to min- 
ister to the widows at Jerusalem, nor would 
they have laid hands upon elders in every church 
which they founded, nor would St. Paul have 
written, ‘‘ He that seeketh the office of a bishop 
desireth a good work,” nor would St. Peter have 
exhorted the elders to a diligent oversight of 
the flock of God after the model of the Good 
Shepherd Himself. St. Peter clearly thought 
that the Pentecostal gifts did not obliterate the 
distinction which existed between the shepherds 
and the sheep, between a fixed and appointed 
ministry and the flock to whom they should min- 
ister, though in the very initial stages of the 
miraculous movement the Spirit was bestowed 
without any human agency upon men and 
women alike. 

III. Lastly, in this passage. we find another 
external proof of the Spirit’s presence in the 
miraculous gift of tongues. That gift indicated 
to the Apostles and to all ages the tongue as the 
instrument by which the gospel was to be prop- 
agated, as the symbol fire indicated the cleans- 
ing and purifying effects of the Spirit. The gift 
of tongues is one that has ever excited much 
speculation, and specially so during the present 
century, when, as some will remember, an ex- 
‘traordinary attempt to revive them was made, 
some sixty years ago, by the followers of the 
celebrated Edward Irving. Devout students of 
Scripture have loved to trace in this incident 
at Pentecost, at the very foundation of the new 
dispensation, a reversal of that confusion of 
tongues which happened at Babel, and have seen 
in it the removal of ‘the covering cast over all 
peoples, and the veil that is spread over all na- 
tions.” The precise character of the gift of 
tongues has of late years exercised many minds, 
and different explanations have been offered of 
the phenomena. Some have viewed it as a mi- 
racle of hearing, not of speaking, and maintained 
that the Apostles did not speak different lan- 
guages at all, but that they all spake the one 
Hebrew tongue, while the Jews of the various 
nationalities then assembled miraculously heard 
the gospel in their own language. 

The miracle is in that case intensified one 
hundredfold, while not one single difficulty 
which men feel is thereby alleviated. Meyer and 
a large number of German critics explain the 
speaking with tongues’ as mere ecstatic or 
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rapturous utterances in the ordinary language of 
the disciples. Meyer thinks too that some for- 
eign Jews had found their way into the band 
of the earliest disciples. They naturally deliv- 
ered their ecstatic utterances, not in Aramaic, 
but in the foreign tongues to which they were 
accustomed, and legend then exaggerated this 
natural fact into the form which the Acts of the 
Apostles and the, tradition of the Christian 
Church have ever since maintained.* It is, in- 
deed, rather difficult to understand the estimate 
formed by such critics of the gift of tongues, 
whether bestowed on the day of Pentecost or 
during the subsequent ministrations of St, Paul 
at Corinth and Ephesus. Meyer is obliged to 
confess that there were some marvellous phe- 
nomena in Corinth and other places to which 
St. Paul bears witness. -He describes himself as 
surpassing the whole Corinthian Church in this 
particular gift (1 Cor. xiv. 18), so that if St. 
Paul’s testimony is to be relied upon,—and 
Meyer lays a great deal of weight upon it,—we 
must accept it as conclusively proving that there 
existed a power of speaking in various languages 
among the first Christians. But the explana- 
tion offered by many critics of the gift of 
tongues as undoubtedly exercised at Corinth re- 
duces it to something very like those fanatical 
exhibitions witnessed among the earliest follow- 
ers of the Irvingite movement, or, to put it 
plainly, to a mere uttering of gibberish, un- 
worthy of apostolic notice save in the language 
of sternest censure, as being a disorderly and 
foolish proceeding disgraceful to the Christian 
community. 

Meyer’s theory and that of many modern ex- 
positors seems, then, to me very unsatisfactory, 
raising up more difficulties than it solves. But 
it may be asked, what explanation do you offer 
of the Pentecostal miracle? and I can find no 
one more satisfactory than the old-fashioned 
one, that there was a real bestowal of tongues, a 
real gift of speaking in foreign languages, 
granted to the Apostles, to be used as occasion 
required when preaching the gospel in heathen 
lands. Dean Stanley, in his commentary on — 
Corinthians, gives, as was his wont, a clear and 
attractive statement of the newer theory, putting 
in'a vigorous shape the objections to the view 
here maintained. I know there are difficulties 
connected with this view, but many of these dif- 
culties arise from our ignorance of the state and 
condition of the early Church, while others may 
spring from our very imperfect knowledge of the 
relations between mind and body. But whatever 
difficulties attend the explanation I offer, they 
are as nothing compared with the difficulties 
which attend the modern explanations to which 
I have referred. What, then, is our theory, 
which we call the old-fashioned one? It is sim- 
ply this, that on the day of Pentecost Christ 
bestowed upon His Apostles the power of 
speaking in foreign languages, according to His 
promise reported by St. Mark (xvi. 17), “ They 
shall speak with new tongues.” This was. the 
theory of the ancient Church. Irenzus speaks 
of the tongues as given “ that all nations might 
be enabled to enter into life;’’ while Origen ex- 
plains that “ St. Paul was made a debtor to dii- 
ferent nations, because, through the ae of the 
Holy Spirit, he had received the gift of speak- 
ing in the languages of all nations.” This has 

*Meyer on “Acts” Gi. 4), vol. i, pp. 67, 68. Clark’s 
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been the continuous theory of the Church as 
_ expressed in one of the most ancient portions of 


_ the Liturgy, the proper prefaces in the Com- 


munion office. The preface for Whit Sunday 
sets forth the facts commemorated on that day, 
as the other proper prefaces state the facts of 
the Incarnation, the Resurrection, and Ascen- 
sion. The fact which Whit Sunday celebrates, 
and for hich special thanks are then offered, 
is this, that then “the Holy Ghost came down 
from heaven in the likeness of fiery tongues, 
lighting upon the Apostles, to teach them, and 
to lead them to all truth; giving them both the 
gift of divers languages, and also boldness with 
fervent zeal constantly to preach the gospel 
unto all nations.” * 

Now this traditional interpretation has not 
only the authority of the past on its side; we can 
also see many advantages which must have ac- 
crued from a gift of this character. The preface 
we have just cited states that the tongues were 
bestowed for the preaching of the gospel among 
all nations. And surely not merely as a strik- 
ing sign to unbelievers, but also as a great prac- 
tical help in missionary labours, such a gift of 
tongues would have been invaluable to the 
Church at its very birth. There was then neither 
time, nor money, nor organisation to prepare 
men as missionaries of the Cross. An universal 
commission and work were given to twelve 
men, chiefly Galilean peasants, to go forth and 
found the Church. How could they have been 
fitted for this work unless God had bestowed 
upon them some such gift of speech? The vast 
diversity of tongues throughout the world is 
now one of the chief hindrances with which mis- 
sionary effort has to contend. Years have often 
to elapse before any effective steps can be taken 
in the work of evangelisation, simply because 
the question of the language bars the way. It 
would have been only in accordance with God’s 
action in nature, where great epochs have been 
ever signalised by extraordinary phenomena, if 
such a great era-making epoch as the birth of 
the Church of Christ had been marked with ex- 
traordinary spiritual powers and developments, 
which supplied the want of that learning and 
those organisations which the Lord now leaves 
to the spiritual energies of the Church itself. 
But it is sometimes said, we never hear of this 
power as used by the Apostles for missionary 
purposes. Nothing, however, is a surer rule in 
historical investigations than this, “ Never trust 
to mere silence,” specially when the records are 
but few, scanty, fragmentary. We know but 
very little of the vays, worship, actions of the 
Apostles. Silence is no evidence either as to 
what they did or did not do. Some of them went 
into barbarous and distant lands, as history 
states. Eusebius (III., 1) tells us that St. 
Thomas received Parthia as his allotted region, 
while St. Andrew taught in Scythia. Eusebius 
is an author on whom great reliance is justly 
placed. He is one, too, whose accuracy and re- 
search have been again and again confirmed in 
our own day by discoveries of every kind. I 
see, then, no reason why we should not depend 
upon him upon this point as well as upon others. 

ow if the Apostles taught in Scythia and 
Parthia, what an enormous advantage it must 


* The proper preface in the Book of Common Prayer is 
longer and more minute than the corresponding one in 
the Missal. The Reformers extended the ancient form, 
inserting a special reference to the gift of tongues. 
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have given them in their work among a strange 
and barbarous people if, by means of the Pente- 
costal blessing, they could at once proclaim .a 
crucified Saviour. It is sometimes said, how- 
ever, the gift of speaking with foreign languages 
was not required by the Apostles for mission- 
ary purposes, as Greek alone would carry a man 
all through the world, and Greek the Apostles 
evidently knew. But people in saying so forget 
that there is a great difference between possess- 
ing enough of a language to travel over the 
world, and speaking with such facility as enables 
one to preach. English will now carry a man 
over the world, but English will not enable him 
to preach to the people of India or of China. 
Greek might carry Apostles all over the Roman 
Empire, and might enable St. Thomas to be 
understood by the courtiers of the great kings 
of Parthia, where traces of the ancient Greek 
language and civilisation, derived from Alex- 
ander’s time, long prevailed. But Greek would 
not enable a primitive Christian teacher to 
preach fluently among the Celts of Galatia, or of 
Britain, or among the natives of Spain or of 
Phrygia, or the barbarians of Scythia. We see 
from St. Paul’s case how powerful was the hold 
which the Aramaic language had over the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem. When the excited mob heard 
St. Paul speak in the Hebrew tongue they lis- 
tened patiently, because their national feelings, 
the sentiments which sprang up in childhood 
and were allied with their noblest hopes, were 
touched. So must it have been all the world 
over. The Pentecostal gift of tongues was a 
powerful help in preaching the gospel, because, 
like the Master’s promise to assist their minds 
and their tongues in the hour of need, it freed 
the Apostles from care, anxiety, and difficulties, 
which would have sorely hindered their great 
work. But while I offer this explanation, I ac- 
knowledge that it has its own difficulties; but 
then every theory has its difficulties, and we can 
only balance difficulties agdinst difficulties, se- 
lecting that theory which seems to have the few- 
est. The conduct, for instance, of the Corin- 
thians, who seem to have used the gift of 
tongues simply to minister to the spirit of dis- 
play, not to edification or to missionary work, 
seems to some a great difficulty. But after all 
is not their conduct simply an instance of hu- 
man sin, perverting and misusing a divine gift, 
such as we often see still? God still bestows 
His gifts, the real outcome and work of the 
Spirit. Man takes them, treats them as _ his 
own, and misuses them for his own purposes of 
sin and selfishness. What else did the Corin- 
thians do, save that the gift which they abused 
was an exceptional one; but then their circum- 
stances, times, opportunities, punishments, all 
were exceptional and peculiar. The one thing 
that was not peculiar was this, the abiding tend- 
ency of human nature to degrade Divine gifts 
and blessings. There must, we again repeat, be 
difficulties and mystery connected with this sub- 
ject, no matter what view we take. Perhaps, 
too, we are no fitting judges of the gifts be- 
stowed on the primitive Church, or the phe- 
nomena manifested under such extraordinary 
circumstances, when everything, every power, 
every force, every organisation, was arrayed 
against the company of the twelve Apostles. 
Surely miracles and miraculous powers seem ab- 
solutely necessary and natural in such a case. 
We are not now sufficient or capable judges..af 
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-events as they then existed. Perhaps, too, we 
are not sufficient judges because we do not 
possess that spirit which would make us to sym- 
pathise with and understand the state of the 
Church at that time. ‘‘ They were all together 
in one place.” The Church was then visibly 
united, and internally united too. A nineteenth- 
century Christian, with the endless divisions of 
Christendom, is scarcely the most fitting judge 
of the Church and the Church’s blessings when 
the Spirit of the Master pervaded it and the 
prayer of the Master for visible unity was ful- 
filled in it. Christendom is weak now from its 
manifold divisions. Even in a mere natural way, 
and from a mere human point of view, we can 
see how its divisions destroy its power and ef- 
ficacy as Christ’s witness in the world. But 
when we take the matter from a spiritual point 
of view, we cannot even guess what marvellous 
gifts and endowments, needful for the edification 
of His people and the conversion of the world, 
we now lack from want of the Divine charity 
and peace which ruled the hearts of the twelve 
as they assembled in the upper room that Pen- 
tecostal morn. We shall better understand 
primitive gifts when we get back primitive 
union. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ST. PETER’S FIRST SERMON. 
ACTS ii. 14. 


THIS verse coritains the opening words of St. 
Peter’s address to the multitude who were 
roused to wonder and inquiry by the miraculous 
manifestations of Pentecost. That address is 
full of interest when viewed aright, freed from 
all the haze which the long familiarity of ages 
has brought with it. In this second chapter we 
have the report of a sermon preached within a 
few days of Christ’s ascension, addressed to men 
many of whom knew Jesus Christ, all of whom 
had heard of His work, His life, and His death, 
and setting forth the apostolic estimate of 
Christ, His miracles, His teaching, His ascended 
condition and glory. We cannot realise, unless 
by an intellectual effort, the special worth of 
these apostolic reports contained in the Acts. 
Men are sometimes sceptical about them, asking, 
how did we get them at all? how were they 
handed down? This is, however, an easier ques- 
tion to answer than some think. If we take, for 
instance, this Pentecostal address alone, we 
know that St. Luke had many opportunities of 
personal communication with St. Peter. He 
may have learned from St. Peter’s own mouth 
what he said on this occasion, and he could 
compare this verbal report with the impressions 
and remembrances of hundreds who then were 
present. But there is another solution of the 
difficulty less known to the ordinary student of 
Holy Scripture. The ancients made a great use 
of shorthand, and were quite well accustomed 
to take down spoken discourses, transmitting 
them thus to future ages. Shorthand was, in 
fact, much more commonly used among the an- 
cients than among ourselves. The younger 
Pliny, for instance, who was a contemporary of 
the Apostles, never travelled without a short- 
hand writer, whose business it was to transcribe 
passages which struck his master in the books 
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he was perpetually studying. The sermons of 
Chrysostom were all extemporaneous effusions. 
In fact, the golden-mouthed patriarch of Con- 
stantinople was such an indefatigable pulpit- 
orator, preaching almost daily, that it would 
have been impossible to have made any copious 
preparation. The extensive reports of his ser- 
mons which have come down to us, the volumes 
of his expositions on the books of Scripture 
which we possess, prove that shorthand must 
have been constantly used by his hearers. Now 
what would we give for a few shorthand reports 
of sermons by Clement of Rome, by St. Luke, 
by Timothy, by Apollos, preached in Rome, Al- 
exandria, or Antioch? Suppose they were dis- 
covered, like the numerous Egyptian manu- 
scripts which have of late years come to light, 
deposited in the desert sands, and were found 
to set forth the miracles, the ministry, and the 
person of Christ exactly as now we preach them, 
what a marvellous confirmation of the faith we 
should esteem them! And yet what should we 
then possess more than we already have in the 
sermons and discourses of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, reported by an eye- and ear-witness who 
wrote the Acts of the Apostles? 

I. The congregation assembled to listen to 
this first Gospel discourse preached by a human 
agent was a notable and representative one. 
There were Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia and in Judza, 
—or, as an ancient expositor (Tertullian) puts 
it, in Armenia * and Cappadocia,—in Pontus and 
Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and 
in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and 
strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes 
and Arabians. The enumeration of the various 
nationalities listening to St. Peter begins from 
the extremest east; it proceeds then to the north, 
from thence to the south, terminating with 
Rome, which represents the west. They were 
all Jews or Jewish proselytes, showing how ex- 
tremely wide, at the epoch of the Incarnation, 
was the dispersion of God’s ancient people. St. 
Paul, in one profound passage of the Epistle to 
the Galatians, notes that ‘God sent forth His. 
Son in the fulness of time,’”’ that is, at the exact 
moment when the world was prepared for the 
advent of the truth. This “fulness of time” 
may be noted in many directions. Roman 
roads, Roman law, commerce, and civilisation 
opened channels of communication which bore 
the tidings of the gospel into every land. A 
sweet singer of our own time, the late Sir 
Samuel Ferguson, has depicted in his “ Lays of 
the Western Gael” this diffusion of the gospel 
through the military organisation of Rome. He 
represents a Celt from Ireland as present at the 
crucifixion. This may seem at first somewhat 
improbable, as Ireland was never included within 
the bounds of the Roman Empire; and yet the 
poet’s song can be justified from history. 
Though never included formally within the Em- 
pire, Irishmen and Scotch Highlanders must 
often have served in the ranks of the Roman 
army, just as at the present day, and especially 
in India, men of foreign nationalities are often 
found serving in the ranks of the British army. 
In later times Irishmen most certainly formed 
a Roman legion all to themselves. St. Jerome 
tells us¢ that he had seen them acting in that 


* Tertullian, “ Against the Jews,” chap. vii. 
+“ Adv. Jovin.,” lib. ii, cap. 7, in Migne’s “ Pat. Lat.,” 
t. xxiii., col. 296. 






' legions which the 


city at. Treves, in Germany. They were 


Pp 
__-noted for their bravery, which, as Jerome be- 
ee _lieves, they sustained-by consuming human flesh 


Three hundred years earlier Irishmen may often 
have enlisted in the service of those British 
Romans withdrew from 
Britain and located in the East; and thus Sir 
Samuel Ferguson does not pass the bounds of 


historic credibility when he represents a certain 


centurion, who had been present at the cruci- 
fixion, as returning to his native land, and there 
proclaiming the tidings of our Lord’s atoning 
sacrifice :— 


“And they say, Centurion Altus, when he to Emania 


came 

And to Rome’s subjection called us, urging Cesar’s 
tribute claim, 

Told that half the world barbarian thrills already with 
the faith, 

Taught them jby the God-like Syrian Czsar lately put 
to death.’ 


The dispersion of the Jews throughout not 
only the Roman Empire, but far beyond its 
limits, served the same end, and hastened the 
fulness of time needed for the Messiah’s appear- 
ance. We must remember, however, that the long 
list of varied nationalities present at this Pente- 
costal feast were not Gentiles, they were Jews 
of the dispersion scattered broadcast among 
the nations as far as Central Asia towards the 
east, as far as southern Arabia and Aden on the 
south, and Spain and Britain on the west. The 
course of modern investigation and discovery 
amply confirms the statement of this passage, 
as well as the similar statement of the eighth 
chapter, which represents a Jewish statesman of 
Abyssinia or Ethiopia as coming up to Jeru- 
salem for the purposes of devotion. Jewish in- 
scriptions have been found in Aden dating back 
long before the Christian era. A Jewish colony 


-existed ages before Christ in the region of 


Southern Arabia, and continued to flourish there 
down to the Middle Ages. At Rome, Alexan- 
dria, and Greece the Jews at this period con- 
stituted an important factor in the total popu- 
lation. The dispersion of the Jews had now 
done its work, and brought with it the fulness 
of time required by the Divine purposes. The 
way of the Messiah had been effectually pre- 
pared by it. The Divine seed fell upon no un- 
ploughed and unbroken soil. Pure and noble 
ideas of worship and morality had been scat- 
tered broadcast throughout the world. Some 
years ago the Judgment of Solomon was found 
depicted on the ceiling of a Pompeian house, 
witnessing to the spread of scriptural knowl- 
edge through Jewish artists in the time of Ti- 
berius and of Nero. A race of missionaries, too, 
equipped for their work, was developed through 
the discipline of exile. The thousands who hung 
upon Peter’s lips needed nothing but instruction 
in the faith of Jesus Christ, together with the 
baptism of the Spirit, and the finest, the most 
enthusiastic, and the most cosmopolitan of 
agencies lay ready to the Church’s hand. While, 
again, the organisation of synagogues, which 
the exigencies of the dispersion had called into 
existence, was just the one suited to the various 
purposes of charity, worship, and _ teaching, 
which the Christian Church required. Whether, 
indeed, we consider the persons whom St. Peter 
addressed, or the machinery they had elabo- 
rated, or the diffusion of pure religious ideas 
they had occasioned, we see in this passage a 
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splendid illustration of the care and working of 
Divine Providence bringing good out of evil and 
teal victory out of apparent defeat. Prophet and 
psalmist had lamented over Zion’s ruin and Is- 
rael’s exile into foreign lands, but they saw not 
how that God was thereby working out His own 
purposes of wider blessing to mankind at large, 
fitting Jews and Gentiles alike for that fulness of 
time when the Eternal Son should be mani- 
fested. 

II. The brave, outspoken tone of this ser- 
mon evidences the power and influence, of the 
Holy Spirit upon St. Peter’s mind. St. Chrys- 
ostom, in his famous lectures on the Acts of the 
Apostles, notes the courageous tone of this ad- 
dress as a clear evidence of the truth of the resur- 
rection. This argument has been ever since a 
commonplace with apologists and expositors, 
and yet it is only by an effort that we can realise 
how very strong it is. Here were St. Peter and 
his fellow Apostles standing up proclaiming a 
glorified and ascended’ Messiah. ‘Just seven 
weeks before, they had fled from the messengers 
of the High Priest sent to arrest their Master, 
leaving Him to His fate. They had seen Him 
crucified, knew of His burial, and then, feeling 
utterly defeated, had as much as possible with- 
drawn themselves from public ‘notice. Seven 
weeks after, the same band, led by St. Peter, 
himself a short time before afraid to confess 
Christ to a maidservant, boldly stand up, charge 
upon the multitude, who knew all the circum- 
stances of Christ’s execution, the crime of hav- 
ing thus killed the Prince of ‘Life, and appeal to 
the supernatural evidence of the gift of tongues, 
to which they had just listened, as the best 
proof of the truth of their message. St. Peter’s 
courage on this occasion is one of the clearest 
proofs of the truth of his testimony. St. Peter 
was not naturally a courageous man. He was 
very impulsive and very sympathetic. He was the 
creature of his surroundings. If he found himself 
in the midst of Christ’s friends, he was the most 
forward to uphold Christ’s cause, but he had not 
much moral stamina. He was sadly deficient in 
staying power. His mind was very Celtic in its 
tone, to draw an illustration from national char- 
acteristics. The Celtic mind is very sympathetic, 
ardent, enthusiastic. It is swept along in mo- 
ments of excitement, either of victory or of de- 
feat, by the dominating power of numbers. 
How often has this quality been manifested by 
the French people, for instance? They are re- 
sistless when victorious; they collapse utterly 
and at once when defeated. St. Peter was just 
the same. He was sympathetic, ardent, enthusi- — 
astic, and fell, in later as well as in earlier age, 
into the perils which attend such temperaments. 
He denied his Master when surrounded by the 
menials of the high priest. He was ready to 
die for that Master a few hours before, when sit- 
ting surrounded by Christ’s disciples in the se- 
crecy of the upper room. Divine grace and the 
baptism of the Spirit did not at all change his 
natural character in this respect. Divine grace, 
whether granted in ancient or in modern times, 
does not destroy natural character; which is 
God’s gift to man. It merely refines, purifies, 
elevates it. We find, indeed, a striking illustra- 
tion of this law of the Divine life in St. Peter’s 
case. 

One of the most convincing proofs of the 
truth of the New Testament is the identity of 
character we behold in the representations given 
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of St. Peter by writers who produced their books 
quite independently of each other. St. Paul 
wrote his Epistle to the Galatians long prior to 
any of the Gospel narratives. Yet St. Paul’s pic- 
ture of St. Peter in the Epistle to the Galatians 
is exactly the same as that drawn by the four 
Evangelists alike. St. Paul depicts him as the 
same intensely sympathetic, and therefore the 
same unstable person whom the Evangelists de- 
scribe. The brave scene in the upper chamber, 
and the scene of cowardice and disgrace in the 
high priest’s palace, were in principle re-enacted 
twenty years after, about the year A. D. 53, at 
Antioch. St. Peter was very bold in maintain- 
ing the right of Gentile freedom, and hesitated 
not to live like the Gentile Christians at Antioch, 
so long as none of the strict Jewish Christians of 
Jerusalem knew about it. St. Peter wished, in 
fact, to stand well with both parties, and there- 
fore strove to conciliate both. He was, for the 
time, a type of that famous character Mr. Fac- 
ing-two-ways. He lived, therefore, as a Gen- 
tile, until some of the Jerusalem brethren ar- 
rived at Antioch, when he at once quailed before 
them and retreated, betraying the cause of Chris- 
tian freedom, and sacrificing, just as men do still, 
Christian principle and honesty upon the altar 
of self-seeking popularity. St. Peter, we there- 
fore maintain, always remained at heart the same 
character. He was bold and forward for Christ 
so long as all went well, because he was intensely 
sympathetic; but he had very little of that power 
of standing alone which marked St. Paul, and 
nerved him, even theugh a solitary witness, when 
the cause of truth was involved. This some- 
what lengthened argument is absolutely neces- 
sary to show.the strength of our conclusion: that 
it must have been an overpowering sense of the 
awful reality of Christ’s resurrection and ascen- 
sion which alone could have overcome this nat- 
ural weakness of St. Peter, and made him on 
the day of Pentecost as brave in proclaiming 
Jesus Christ to his red-handed murderers as he 
was bold to propose a new Apostle in place of 
the hapless traitor to the assembled disciples in 
the upper chamber. St. Peter evidently be- 
lieved, and believed with an intense, overwhelm- 
ing, resistless conviction, in the truth of Christ’s 
resurrection and ascension, which thus became 
to him the source of personal courage and of in- 
dividual power. 

III. Again, the tone of St. Peter’s sermon was 
remarkable because of its enlarged and enlight- 
ened spirituality. It proved the Spirit’s power 
in illuminating the human consciousness. St. 
Peter was rapidly gaining a true conception 
of the nature of the kingdom of God. He 
enunciates that conception in this sermon. He 
proclaims Christianity, in its catholic and uni- 
versal aspect, when he quotes the prophet Joel 
as predicting the time when the Lord would 
pour out His Spirit upon all flesh. St. Peter 
does not indeed seem to have realised all at 
once the full significance of his own teaching. 
He did not see that his words applied to the 
Gentiles equally with the Jews, sounding the 
death-knell of all national exclusiveness in re- 
ligion. Had he seen the full meaning of his 
own words, he would not have hesitated so much 
about the baptism of Cornelius and the admis- 
sion of the Gentiles. It has been found true, 
not only of St. Peter, but of teachers, reform- 
ers, politicians, statesmen, that they have not 
at once recognised all the vast issues and unde- 
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veloped principles which lay wrapped up in their — 


original message. The stress and trial of life 
alone draw them out, at times compelling their 
authors to regret their earlier actions, at other 
times leading them to follow out with intensified - 
vigour the principles and movements which they 
had themselves set in operation’ Luther, when 
he protested against indulgences; Erasmus, when 
he ridiculed the ignorance of the monks and 
advocated the study of the Greek New Testa- 
ment; John Hampden, when he refused to’ pay 
ship money: or Bishop Ken, when he declined 
obedience to the orders of King James II.;— 
none of them saw whereunto ‘their principles 
would necessarily grow till time had thoroughly 
threshed their teaching and their actions, sep- 
arating the husk of external circumstances, 
which are so variable, from the kernel of prin- 
ciple, which is eternally the same, stern, severe, 
inexorable, in its operations. So it was with 
St. Peter, and still earlier with the prophets. 
They sang of and preached a universal religion, 
as in this passage, but yet none of them real- 
ised the full scope and meaning of the words 
they had used, till a special revelation upon the 
housetop at Joppa compelled St. Peter to grasp 
and understand and apply the principles he had 
been already proclaiming. 

In this respect, indeed, we recognise the great- 
ness, the divinity of the Master Himself tower- 
ing above the noblest of His followers; above 
even Peter himself, upon whom He pronounced 
such an eulogium, and bestowed such _ privi- 
leges. Our Lord Jesus Christ taught this uni- 
versality of Christianity, and expressly recog- 
nised it. St. Peter indeed taught it in this ser- 
mon, but he did not recognise the force of his 
own words. Jesus Christ not only taught it, but 
realised the meaning of His teaching. It was in- 
deed no part of Christ’s earthly ministry to 
preach to the Gentiles. He came to the house 
of Israel alone. Yet how clearly He witnesses, 
how distinctly He prophesies of the future uni- 
versality of His kingdom. He heals a cen- 
turion’s servant, proclaiming at the same time 
that many shall come from the east and west, 
and sit down in the kingdom, while the children 
of the kingdom shall be cast out. He risks His 
life among the inhabitants of the city where He 
had been brought up, in order that He may de- 
liver this truth. He repeats it to the woman of 
Samaria, in order that He may chase away her 
national superstition. He embodies it in His 
great eucharistic prayer for His Apostles and 
for His Church at large. The more carefully 
and the mére devoutly we study Christ’s words, 
the more lofty will be our conception of His 
personality and character, who from the very 
beginning recognised the full force of His mes- 
sage, the true extent of that Divine society He 
was about to establish. The avowed catholicity 
of Christ’s teaching is one of the surest proois 
of Christ’s divinity. He had not to wait as 
Peter waited, till events explained the meaning 
of His words; from the beginning He knew all 
things which should happen. 

Still the tone of St. Peter’s sermon proved 
that the Spirit had supernaturally enlightened 
him. He had already risen to spiritual heights 
undreamt-of hitherto, even by himself. A com- 
parison of a few passages proves this. In the 
sixteenth chapter of St. Matthew we have nar- 
rated for us the scene where our Lord extracts 
from St. Peter his celebrated confession, “ Thou 
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art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” and 
then soon after bestows upon him the equally 


celebrated rebuke, “ Get thee behind Me, Satan! 
_ thou art a stumbling-block unto Me: for thou 


mindest not the things of God, but the things 
of men.” St. Peter, with his horror-struck op- 
position to the very idea of Christ’s death and 
suffering, evidently cherished the same notions 
of the kingdom of God, which Christ had come 
to establish, as James and John did when they 


_ petitioned for the highest place in the Master’s 


kingdom. This carnal conception of a temporal 
kingdom and earthly forces and human weapons 
St. Peter retained when he armed himself with 
a sword and prepared to defend his Master in the 
Garden of Gethsemane; and even later still when, 
after the resurrection, the Apostles, acting 
doubtless through Peter as their spokesman, de- 
manded, “‘ Dost Thou at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel?” But the Spirit was vouch- 
safed, and new power, of which the Master had 
spoken, was granted, and that power raised 
Peter above all such low Jewish ideas, and the 
kingdom announced to the Jews is no longer 
a kingdom of earth, with its carnal weapons and 
its dignities. He now understood what the 
Master: had taught when He witnessed before 
Pontius Pilate His good confession, ‘‘ My king- 
dom is not of this world: if My kingdom were 
of this world, then would My servants fight, that 
I should not be delivered to the Jews; but now 
is My kingdom not from hence.” The carnal 
conception passes away under the influence of 
the heavenly solvent, and St. Peter proclaimed 
a kingdom which was a purely spiritual do- 
minion, dealing with remission of sins and a 
purified interior life, through the operation and 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost. The power of 
the Holy Ghost was shown in St. Peter’s case 
by the vast and complete change which passed 
at once over his spiritual ideas and outlook. 
The thoughts and expectations of the pious Jews 
of Galilee—the very class from whom St. Peter 
sprang—were just then shaped and formed by 
the. popular apocalyptic literature of the period, 


as we have already pointed out in the second 


chapter. The Second Epistle of St. Peter and 
the Epistle of Jude prove that the Galileans of 
that time were careful students of works like the 
Assumption of Moses, the Book of Enoch, and 
the Ascension of Isaiah, which agree in repre- 
senting the kingdom of God and the reign of 
the Messiah as equivalent to the triumph of the 
Jewish nation over all foreign dominion and 
bondage. St. Peter and the other eleven Apos- 
tles shared these natural ideas and expectations 
till the Spirit was poured out, when they learned 
in a profounder spiritual comprehension to 
estimate aright the scope and meaning of 
our blessed Lord’s teaching. St. Peter dwells, 
therefore, in his sermon on Christ’s person, His 
sufferings, His resurrection, His ascension, no 
longer indeed for the purpose of exalting the 
Jewish nation, or predicting its triumph, but to 
point a purely spiritual lesson. ‘‘ Repent ye, 
and be baptised every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins; 
and ye shall receive’”’—not honour, riches, tem- 
poral freedom, but “ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.” The subject-matter of St. 
Peter’s sermon, the change in his tone of teach- 
ing, is another great proof of a_ supernatural 
force and power imparted on the Day of Pente- 
cost. 
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IV. Let us look somewhat farther into the 
matter of this earliest Christian sermon, that we 
may learn the apostolic view of the Christian 
scheme. Some persons have asserted that the 
earliest Christians were Ebionites, and taught 
a system of doctrine akin to modern Unitarian- 
ism. This’theory can best be tested by an ap- 
peal to the Acts of the Apostles. What, for in- 
stance, was the conception of Christ’s life, work, 
and ascended state, which St. Peter presented 
to the astonished multitude? We must not ex- 
pect, indeed, to find in this sermon a formulated 
and scientific system of Christian doctrine. St. 
Peter was as yet far too near. the great events he 
declared, far too close to the superhuman per- 
sonality of Christ, to co-ordinate his ideas and 
arrange his views. It is a matter of every-day 
experience that when a new discovery is sud- 
denly made, when a new revelation takes place 
in the region of nature, men do not grasp at 
once all the new relations thereby involved, all 
the novel applications whereof it is capable. 
The human mind is so limited in its power that 
it is not till we get some distance away from a 
great object that we are enabled to survey it in 
the fulness of its outline. Inspiration assisted 
St. Peter, elevated his mind, raised his tone of 
thought to a higher level, but it did not re- 
verse this fundamental law under which the hu- 
man mind works. Yet St. Peter’s discourse 
contains all the great principles of Catholic 
Christianity as opposed to that low view which 
would represent the earliest Christians as preach- 
ing the purely humanitarian scheme of modern 
Unitarianism. St. Peter taught boldly the mi- 
raculous element of Christ’s life, describing Him 
as ““a man approved of God by mighty works 
and wonders and signs which God did by Him.” 
Yet he did not dwell as. much as: we might 
have expected upon the miraculous side of 
Christ’s ministry. In fact, the earliest heralds 
of the Cross did not make as much use of the 
argument from miracles as we might have ex- 
pected them to have done. And that for a very 
simple reason. The inhabitants of the East 
were so accustomed to the practices of magic 
that they simply classed the Christian mission- 
aries with magicians. The Jewish explanation of 
the miracles of our Lord is of this description. 
The Talmudists do not deny that He worked 
miracles, but assert that He achieved them by 
a. special use of the. Tetragammaton, or the 
sacred name of Jehovah, which was known only 
to Himself. The sacred writers and. preachers 
refer, therefore, again and again to the miracles 
of our Saviour, as St. Peter does in the second 
chapter, as well-known and admitted facts, what- 
ever explanation may be offered of them, and 
then turn to other aspects of.the question. The 
Apostles had, however, a more powerful argu- 
ment in reserve. They preached a spiritual re- 
ligion, a present peace with God, a present for- 
giveness of sins; they point forward to a future 
life of which even here below believers possess 
the earnest and the pledge. We, with our 
minds steeped in ages of Christian thought and 
teaching, can have no idea of the convincing 
self-evidencing force of. teaching like that, to a 
Jew reared up in a system of barren formalism, 
and. still more to a Gentile, with spiritual in- 
stincts longing for satisfaction, and which he 
was expected to satisfy with the bloodstained 
shows of the amphitheatre. or with the immorali- 
ties and impure banquetings of the pagan tem- 
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ples. To persons in that condition, an argu- 
ment derived from a mere wonderful work 
brought little conviction, for they were well ac- 
customed to behold very marvellous and appar- 
ently miraculous actions, such as to this day the 
wandering jugglers of India exhibit.* But when 
they beheld lives transfused by the love of God, 
and heard pure spiritual teaching such as re- 
sponded to the profoundest depths of their own 
hearts, then deep answered unto deep. The 
preaching of the Cross became indeed the power 
of God unto salvation, because the human soul 
instinctively felt that the Cross was the medi- 
cine fittest for its spiritual maladies. 

V. Again, this sermon shows the method of 
interpreting the Psalms and Prophets popular 
among the pious Jews of St. Peter’s time. St. 
Peter’s method of interpretation is identical with 
that of our Lord, of St’ Paul, and of the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. He beholds in 
the Psalms hints and types of the profoundest 

doctrines of the Creed. We can see this in both 
' the quotations which he makes. St. Peter finds 
in the sixteenth Psalm a prophecy of the inter- 
mediate state of souls and of the resurrection of 
our Lord. “Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
Hades” is a text which has furnished the basis 
of the article in the Apostles’ Creed which 
teaches that Christ descended into hell. It is a 
pity indeed that the translation which the last 
revisers have adopted, “Hades” instead of 
* Hell,” was not used in the English translation 
of the Apostles’ Creed; for the ordinary reading 
has misled many a thoughtful and serious soul, 
as if the Creed taught that the pure and sinless 
spirit of the Saviour had been made partaker of 
the horrors of eternal misery. Whereas, in 
truth, the doctrine of Scripture and of the Creed 
alike merely asserts that our Lord’s spirit, when 
separated from the body, entered and thereby 
sanctified and prepared the place or state where 
Christian souls, while separated from their 
bodies, await the general resurrection of the just 
and the completion of their happiness. The doc- 
trine of the intermediate state, as taught by 
Bishop Pearson and other great divines, is pri- 
marily based on two texts, the passage before 
us and the words of our Saviour to the penitent 
thief, ‘To-day shalt thou be with Me in Para- 
dise ” (Luke xxiii. 43). This doctrine accurately 
corresponds with the catholic doctrine of our 
Lord’s Person. The Arian heresy denied the 
true deity of our Lord. The second great 
heresy was the Apollinarian, which denied His 
true and perfect humariity. ‘ The orthodox doc- 
trine taught the tripartite nature of man, that is, 
that there was in man, first, a body, secondly, 
the animal soul which man possesses in common 
with the beasts, and which perishes at death, 
and, lastly, the human spirit which is immortal 
and by which he maintains communion with 
God. Now the Apollinarian heresy asserted 
that Jesus Christ possessed a body and a soul, 
but denied His possession of a spirit. Its theory 
was that the Divine nature took the place of a 
true human spirit in Christ, so that Christ was 
unlike His brethren in this respect, that when 
the body died, and the animal soul perished, He 
had no human spirit by which He might enter 
into Hades, or dwell in Paradise. The Divine 
nature was the only portion of the Incarnate 
Lord which then survived. Against this view 

* See Moll's “ Hypnotism,” p. 216, in the ** Contemporary 
Science Series.” 
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the words of St. Peter testified beforehand, 
teaching, by his adaptation of David’s prophecy, 
that our Lord possessed the fulness of human- 
ity in its threefold division, whereby He was 
enabled to share the experience and lot of His 
brethren, not only in this life, but also in the 
intermediate state of Hades, wherein the spirits 
of the blessed dead await re-union with their 
bodies, and expect in hope the second advent of 
their Lord.* 

St. Peter’s interpretation again of the Psalms 
recognised in Davjd’s words a prophecy of the 
resurrection: ‘‘ Neither wilt Thou give Thy Holy 
One to see corruption,”—a rendering of the New 
Testament revisers which, however literal, is not 
nearly as vigorous or suggestive as the old trans- 
lation, ‘‘ Neither wilt Thou suffer Thy Holy One 
to see corruption.” St. Peter then proceeds to 
point out how impossible it was that this pre- 
diction could have been fulfilled in David. 
David’s flesh undoubtedly did see corruption, be- 
cause every one knew where his tomb was. St. 
Peter’s speech here touches upon a point where 
we can confirm his accuracy out of ancient his- 
torians. David was buried, according to an- 
cient writers, in the city of David (2 Kings ii. 
10). The Rabbis went even further, they deter- 
mined the time of his death. According to 2 
writer quoted by that great seventeenth-century 
teacher, Dr. John Lightfoot,+ ‘‘ David died at 
Pentecost, and all Israel bewailed him, and of- 
fered their sacrifices the day following.” After 
the return from Babylon the site of the sepul- 
chre was known, as Neh. iii. 16 reports, telling 
us that Nehemiah the son of Azbuk repaired the 
wall over against the sepulchre of David; while 
still later Josephust tells us that Hyrcanus, the 
high priest, and Herod the Great opened Da- 
vid’s tomb, and removed vast treasures from it. 
St. Peter’s words on this occasion possess an 
important evidential aspect, and suggest one of 
the gravest difficulties which the assailants of 
the resurrection have to face. St. Peter ap- 
pealed to the evidence of David’s tomb as 
demonstrating the fact that he was dead, and 
that death still held him in its power. Why did 
not his opponents appeal to the testimony of 
Christ’s tomb? It is evident from St. Peter’s 
argument that Christ’s tomb was empty, and 
was known to be empty. The first witnesses to 
the resurrection insisted, within a few weeks of 
our Lord’s crucifixion, upon this fact, pro- 
claimed it everywhere, and the Jews made no 
attempt to dispute their assertions. Our oppo- 
nents may indeed say, we acknowledge the fact 
of the emptiness of the tomb, but the body of 
Christ was removed by St. Peter and his asso- 
ciates. How then, we reply, do you account for 
St. Peter’s action? Did conscious guilt and hy- 
pocrisy make him brave and enthusiastic? If 
they say, indeed, Peter did not remove the body, 
but that his associates did, then how are we to 
account for the conversations St. Peter thought 
he had held with his risen Master, the appear- 
ances vouchsafed to him, the close converse, 
“eating and drinking with him after He was 
risen from the dead”? St. Peter, by his appeal 
to David’s tomb, and its bearing on the six- 
teenth Psalm, proves that he believed in no 

*See the article on “ Apollinaris the Younger” in the 
‘* Dict. Christ. Biog.,”’ vol. i., for concise account of the 
Apollinarian heresy. 

+t “ Hore Hebraice”’ on Acts ii. a9. 

See Josephus, “ Antiqq.,” XIII. viii. 4; XVL vii. 1; 
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ideal resurrection, no phantasm,—no- ghost 
story, to put it plainly; but that he taught the 
doctrine of the resurrection as the Church now 
accepts it. ~ 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FIRSTFRUITS OF PENTECOST. 
ACTS ii. 37-39. 


THE sermon of St. Peter on the day of Pen- 
tecost and the sermons of our Lord present a 
striking contrast. Our Lord’s sermons were of 
various kinds; they were at times consoling, yet 
full of instruction and direction. Such, for in- 
stance, was the Sermon on the Mount. »At other 
times His discourses were stern and full of sharp 
reproof. Such was His teaching in His parting 
addresses to the Jews deliyered in the Temple, 
recorded in the synoptic Gospels. Yet they ap- 
parently failed, for the time at least, in produc- 
ing any great practical results. In fact, His 
Temple discourses served only to irritate His 
foes, and arouse their hostility. 

St. Peter delivered a sermon on the day of 
Pentecost which was quite as stern and quite as 
calculated to irritate, and yet that discourse was 
crowned with results exceeding those ever 
achieved by our Lord, though His discourses 
far surpassed St. Peter’s in literary skill, in 
spiritual meaning, in eternal significance and 
value. Whence came this fact? It simply hap- 
pened in fulfilment of Christ’s own prophecy 
recorded by St. John, where He predicts that 
His Apostles shall achieve greater works than 
He had achieved, “because I go unto the 
Father’. (John xiv. 12). The departure of 
Christ into the true Holy of Holies opened the 
channel of communication between the eternal 
Father and the waiting Church; the Spirit -was 
poured out through Christ as the channel, and 
the result was conviction and conversion; lead- 
ing the people to cry out, in response to St. 
Peter’s simple statement of facts, “Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?”’ 

I. One of the first qualifications absolutely 
necessary, if a man is to write history tellingly 


and sympathetically, is a historical imagination. 


Unless a man can, from a multitude of separate 
and often independent details, reconstruct the 
past, realise it vividly for himself, and: then de- 
pict it with life and force to his readers, he will 
utterly fail as a historian. The same historical’ 
imagination is needed, too, if we wish to realise 
the full force of the circumstances we are con- 
sidering. It is hard even for those who do pos- 
sess such an imagination to throw themselves 
back into all the circumstances and surround- 
ings of the Apostles at Pentecost; but when we 
succeed in doing so, then all these circum- 
stances can only be explained on the supposition 
_—the orthodox and catholic supposition—that 
there must have happened a supernatural occur- 
rence, and that there must have been granted a 
supernatural power and blessing on the day of 
Pentecost. 

The courage of St. Peter when preaching his 
sermon is, as we have already noticed, a proof 
of the descent of the Spirit. The resurrection 
of his Master had doubtless inspired him with all 
the power of a new idea. But St. Peter’s history, 
both before the day of Pentecost and after it, 
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amply proved that mere intellectual conviction 
could be united with grievous moral cowardice. 
We cannot doubt, for instance, that St. Peter 
was intellectually convinced of the justice of the 
Gentile claims, and their right to a full equality 
with the Jews, when St. Paul felt compelled to 
withstand him at Antioch. Yet he was pos- 
sessed with no such spiritual enthusiasm on the 
question as that which moved St. Paul or else he 
never would have fallen into such lamentable: 
hypocrisy as he displayed on that occasion. The 
gift of the Spirit was needed by St. Peter be- 
fore an intellectual conviction could be trans- 
formed into an overwhelming spiritual move- 
ment which swept every obstacle from its path. 
Again, the conduct of the people is a proof of 
the descent of the Spirit. St. Peter assails their 
actions, chatges’ upon ‘them the murder of the 
Messiah, and proclaims the triumph of Christ 
over all their machinations. Yet they listen 
quietly, respectfully, without opposition, as mobs 
do not usually listen to speeches running coun- 
ter to their prejudices. Some wondrous phe- 
nomena such as the gift of tongues, combined 
with divinely persuasive eloquence, flinging the 
gis of their protection over the preacher’s de- 
fenceless person, must have so struck the minds 
of these fanatical Jews as to keep them quiet 
while St. Peter spoke. But the result of St. 
Peter’s speech was the chiefest evidence that 
something extraordinary must have happened at 
Jerusalem in the earliest days of the Church’s 
history. Secular history tells us, as well as the 
sacred narrative, that Christianity rose again 
from what seemed its grave at the very spot 
where, and at the very moment when, the 
crucifixion had apparently extinguished it for 
ever. 

The evidence of the historian Tacitus is con- 
clusive upon this point. He lived and flourished 
all through the time when St. Paul’s ministry 
was most active. He was born about the year 
50, and had every opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the facts concerning the exe- 
cution of Christ and the rise of Christianity, as 
they were doubtless laid up in the imperial ar- 
chives at Rome. His testimony, written at a 
period when, as some maintain, neither the Acts 
of the Apostles nor the Gospels of the New 
Testament were in existence, exactly tallies with 
the account given by our sacred books. In his 
“Annals,” book xv. chap. 44, he writes con- 
cerning Christianity: “ Christus, from whom the 
name. of Christian has its origin, suffered the 
extreme penalty during the reign of Tiberius 
at the hands of one of our procurators, Pontius 
Pilate, and a most mischievous superstition, 
thus checked for the moment, again broke out in 
Judea.” So that the pagan historian who knew 
nothing about Christianity save what official pa- 
gan documents or popular report told him, 
agrees with the Scriptures that Christianity was 
checked for a moment by the death of its 
founder, and then gained its earliest and most 
glorious triumph on the very scene of its appar- 
ent defeat where—and this is a very important 
part of the argument—previously the most mar- 
vellous wisdom and the most striking signs and 
wonders had utterly failed to gain any large 
measure of success. Whence, then, can we ex- 
plain this fact, or how account for this con- 
science-stricken cry, ““ Men:and brethren, what 
shall we do?” unless we assume what the nar- 
rative of our text declares, that the Holy Ghost, 
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in all His convincing and converting power, 
had been poured out from on high? 

And surely our own personal experience daily 
corroborates this view. There may be intel- 
lectual conviction and controversial triumph 
without any spiritual enthusiasm. Sermons may 
be clever, powerful, convincing, and yet, unless 
the Spirit’s power be sought, and an unction 
from on high be vouchsafed, no spiritual harvest 
can be expected. St. Peter’s sermon, if viewed 
from a human standpoint, could no more have 
been expected to succeed than the Master’s. The 
one new element, however, which now entered 
into the combination, explains the difference. 
The Spirit was now given, and men therefore 
hearkened to the servant where they had turned 
a deaf ear to the Master. It is a lesson much 
needed for our generation, especially in the case 
of the young, and in our Sunday-school system. 
The religious instruction of youth is much more 
‘carefully looked after than it used to _ be. 
Primers, handbooks, elementary commentaries, 
catechists’ manuals, are published in profusion, 
and many think that provided a Sunday or day 
school distinguishes itself in the examination 
list, which is now the one great educational test, 
religious knowledge has been secured. The 
contrast between St. Peter’s success and our 
Lord’s failure warns us that there is a vast differ- 
ence between religious life and religious knowl- 
edge. The most irreligious people, the most 
bitter opponents of Christianity, have been pro- 
duced by schools and systems where religious 
knowledge was literally crammed down the 
throats of the children in a hard, mechanical, 
unloving style. But let there be no mistake. 
I do not object to organised religious instruc- 
tion. I think, in fact, that a vast amount of 
Sunday-school teaching is utterly worthless for 
want of such organisation. Our Sunday-school 
system will, in fact, be thoroughly inefficient, 
if not useless, as a system, till every Sunday- 
school has its teachers’ meeting presided over 
by a competent instructor, who will carefully 
teach the teachers themselves in a well-ordered, 
systematic course. But after all this has been 
done, we must still remember that Christianity is 
something more than a system of doctrine, or 
a Divine scheme of philosophy, which can be 
worked up like Aristotle’s ‘“‘ Ethics” or Mill’s 
“ Logic.” Christianity is a Divine power, a 
power which must be sought in faith, in humili- 
ation, and in prayer; and till the Holy. Ghost be 
duly honoured, and His presence be humbly 
sought, the finest system and the most elaborate 
organisations will be found devoid of any fruit- 
ful life and vigour. 

II. There are many other points of interest 
in this passage; let us take them one by one as 
they offer themselves. The people, seized by 
conviction and in acute pain of conscience, cried 
out, “ What shall we do?” St. Peter replied, 
“Repent, and be baptised.” Repent is the 
Apostle’s first rule,—contrasting very strongly 
with some modern systems which have been de- 
vised on a plan very different from that of our 
Lord and of His Apostles. The preaching of 
the New Testament is ever the same. John the 
Baptist came, and his teaching was_ briefly 
summed up thus, “ Repent ye, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.”’ John was removed, and 
Christ came. The light ceased to shine, and then 
the true light stood revealed; but the teaching was 
the same, and the Messiah still proclaims, * Re- 
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pent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
The system of teaching to which I refer 
the force of our Lord’s example, as well as of. 
the Baptist’s words, by saying, that was the old 
dispensation. Till Christ died, the new cove- 
nant did not come into force, and therefore 
Christ taught in His public ministry merely as 
-a Jew, speaking on Jewish grounds to Jews. But 
let us see whether such an explanation, which 
makes void our Lord’s personal teachings and 
commands, is tenable. A reference to this pas- 
sage sufficiently settles this point. The Master 
departs and the Spirit is outpoured, and still the 
apostolic and inspired teaching is just the same. 
The cry of the multitude, ‘Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” produces, from the illumi- 
-nated Apostle, the same response, “ Repent,” 
coupled with a new requirement, “ Be baptised, 
every one of you, for the remission of sins.” 
And the same message has ever since continued 
to be the basis of all real spiritual work. Simon 
eMagus is found by St. Peter with his mind intel- 
lectually convinced, but with his affections un- 
touched and his heart spiritually dead. To 
Simon Magus Peter delivers the same message, 
“ Repent of this thy wickedness, and pray God if 
perhaps the thought of thine heart may be for- 
given thee.”’ John Wesley was one of the great- 
est evangelists that ever lived and worked for 
God. During the whole sixty years of his con-. 
tinuous labours, from the time when he taught 
his pupils in Oxford College and the prisoners 
in Oxford jail down to the last sermon that he 
preached, his ministry and teaching were mod- 
elled upon that of the New Testament,—it was 
ever a preaching of repentance. He counted it 
utterly useless and hopeless to preach the com- 
forts of the gospel before he had made men feel 
and wince beneath the terrors of the law and 
the sense of offended justice. Modern times 
have seen, however, a strange perversion of the 
gospel method, and some have taught that re- 
pentance was not to be urged or even mentioned 
to Christian congregations. 

This is one of the leading points which the 
Plymouth Brethren specially press in the course 
of their destructive and guerilla-like assaults 
upon the communions of reformed Christen- 
dom. The dpostolic doctrine of repentance finds 
no place in their scheme; while again their teach- 
ing on this subject, or something very like it, ~ 
is often reproduced, all unconsciously, it may be, 
by the conductors of those mission services so 
common throughout the country. It is as hard 
now to preserve a just balance in teaching, as it 
was in the days of St. Paul and St. James. It is 
no easy matter so to preach repentance as not to 
discourage the truly humble soul; so to pro- 
claim God’s forgiving love as not to encourage 
presumption and carelessness. 

I have said, indeed, that the doctrine of the. 
Plymouth body on this point is a modern one. 
It is modern, indeed, when compared with the 
genuine teaching of the New Testament; but 
still it is, in fact, ancient, for it dates back to the 
Antinomians, who, two hundred and fifty years 
ago, created a great sensation among the Puri- 
tan divines. A brief historical narrative will 
prove this. The sermons of Dr. Tobias Crisp 
and Fisher’s “‘ Marrow of Modern Divinity” are 
books whose very titles are now forgotten, and 
yet the diligent student will there find all those 
ideas about repentance, justification, and assur- 
ance which are now produced as marvellous new 
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 Atcits, though reprobated two centuries ago as 

earnestly by Churchmen like Bull, Beveridge, 
and Stillingfleet, as by Howe, and Baxter, and 
Williams among the Nonconformists and Puri- 


tans. The denial of the necessity for Christian 
_ repentance was based, by the logical Antinomi- 
ans of the olden time, upon the theory that 
Christ bore in His own person the literal sins of 
the elect; so that an elect person has nothing 
whatsoeverto do with his sins save assure himself 
by an act of faith, that his sins were forgiven and 
rendered completely non-existent eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. The formula which they delight 
in and I have heard used, even by Churchmen, 
is this: “ Believe that you are saved, and then 
you are saved.” The result of this teaching in 
every age, wherever it has appeared, is not far to 
seek. The main stress of all Christian effort is 
devoted not to the attainment of likeness to 
Christ, or that pursuit of holiness without which 
the beatific vision of God is impossible. The 
great point urged by this party in every age is 
the supreme importance of assurance which they 
identify with saving faith.* Therefore it is that 
_ they discourage, aye, and go farther, utterly re- 
- ject, all teaching of repentance. The words of 
one of those old writers put the matter in its 
simplest form. In the reign of James II. and 
William III. there arose a great controversy in 
London’touching this very point. Dr. Williams, 
the founder of the well-known library in Graf- 
ton Street, London, was the leader on one side, 
while the sermons of Tobias Crisp avere the 
rallying-point on the other. Williams and Bax- 
ter maintained the importance of repentance and 
the absolute necessity of good works for sal- 
vation. On the opposite side, the views and 
doctrines which we have seen pressed in modern 
times were explicitly stated, but with far more 
fearlessness and logical power than are ever now 
used. Here are a tew of the propositions which 
Dr. Williams felt himself bound to refute. I 
shall give them at some length, that my readers 
may see how ancient is this heresy. “ The elect 
are discharged from all their sins by the act of 
God laying their sins upon Christ on the cross, 
and consequently that the elect upon the death 
of Christ ceased to be sinners, and ever since 
sins committed by them are none of their sins, 
they are the sins of Christ.” Again, the Anti- 
nomians taught, in language often still repro- 
duced, “‘ Men have nothing to do in order to 
salvation, nor is sanctification a jot the way of 
any person to heaven. Nor can the duties and 
' graces of the elect, nor even faith itself, do them 
the least good or prevent the least evil; while, 
on the other hand, the grossest sins which the 
elect commit cannot do them the least harm, nor 
ought they to fear the least hurt from their own 
sins.” While again, coming still closer to the 
point on which we have been insisting, they de- 
clared, according to Dr. Williams, that *“‘ the 
covenant of grace hath no condition to be per- 
formed on man’s part, even though in the 
strength of Christ. Neither is faith itself the 
condition of this covenant, but all the saving 
benefits of this covenant actually and really be- 
long to the elect before they are born, yea, and 
even against their will; while as to the nature 
of faith, they taught “that saving faith is noth- 
ing else but our persuasion or absolute conclud- 
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'* This point has been admirably discussed by Dr. 
Salmon in his sermon on ‘‘ Present Salvation ” in his vol- 
ume of sermons styled ‘‘ The Reign of Law,” pp. 295-99. 
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ing within ourselves that our sins are pardoned, 
and that Christ is ours.” Hence they derived a 
dogma of their own, directly and plainly con- 
tradictory of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment on the subject of repentance, “that Christ 
is offered.to blasphemers, murderers, and the 
worst of sinners, that they, remaining ignorant, 
unconvinced, and resolved in their purpose to 
continue such, may be assured they have a full 
interest in Christ; and this by only concluding 
in their own minds that Christ is theirs.” It is 
plain to any one fully acquainted with modern 
religious thought, that all the special doctrines 
of Plymouthism concerning justification, repent- 
ance, and faith, are involved in the statements 
which Dr. Williams set himself to refute, and 
which he does refute most ably, in works long 
since consigned to the oblivion of our great libra- 
ries, though well worthy of careful study amid the 
troubles of the present age. Assurance, a present 
knowledge of a present salvation, present peace, 
these are the only topics pressed upon the un- 
converted. If the multitude at Jerusalem had 
asked the same question from our modern 
teachers which they asked from the Apostles, 
“Men and brethren, what shall we do?” the re- 
ply would have been, “ Do you know you are 
saved? If not, believe that you are saved, be- 
lieve that Jesus died for you.” But not one of 
them would have given the apostolic reply, “ Re- 
pent, and be baptised, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost,” because the doctrine of 
repentance and the value and use of the sacra- 
ment of baptism find no place in this new-fan- 
gled scheme. 

III. “ Repent, and be baptised, every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission 
of your sins.’”’ These words form the basis of a 
well-known clause in the Nicene Creed, which 
says, ““I acknowledge one baptism for the re- 
mission of sins.” They suggest in addition some 
very important discussions. The position which 
baptism occupies in apostolic teaching is worthy 
of careful notice. It is pressed upon the multi- 
tude as a present duty, and as a result there were 
three thousand persons baptised in that one day. 
It was just the same with Cornelius the centu- 
rion, and with the Philippian jailer whom St. 
Paul converted. Baptism did not then succeed 
a long course of preparatory training and in- 
struction,as now is the case in the mission field. 
When men in apostolic times received the rudi- 
ments of the faith,the sacrament of baptism was 
administered, as being the channel or door of ad- 
mission into Christ’s Church; and then, being 
once admitted into God’s house, it was firmly be- 
lieved that the soul’s life would grow and de- 
velop at a vastly accelerated rate. A grave ques- 
tion here suggests itself, whether baptism of con- 
verts from paganism is not often too long de- 
layed? The apostles evidently regarded the 
Church as an hospital where the wounds of the 
soul were to be healed, as a Divine school where 
the ignorance of the soul was to be dissipated, 
and therefore at once admitted the converts to 
the sacrament upon the profession of their ru- 
dimentary faith. The church soon reversed this 
process, and demanded an amount of spiritual 
knowledge and a development of spiritual life as 
the conditions of baptism, which should have 
been looked for as the result of admission with- 
in her sacred ranks, forgetful of that great mis- 
sionary law laid down by the Master Himself, 
which places baptism first and teaching after- 
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wards, “ Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of 
all the nations, baptising them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you.” We freely ad- 
mit that there may have been a quickened spir- 
itual vitality, a stronger spiritual life, in the case 
of the earliest converts, enabling them in the 
course of a few hours to attain a spiritual level 
which demanded a more prolonged effort on the 
part of the later disciples. When we come to the 
times of the later apostolic age, and inquire from 
such a book as the lately-discovered “ Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles,” what the practice 
of the Church was then, we see that experience 
had taught a more regular, a less hasty course of 
action. The law of Baptism in the “ Didache,” 
as the “ Teaching of.the Twelve. Apostles” is 
usually called, runs thus: ‘““ Now concerning bap- 
tism, thus baptise ye; having first uttered all 
these things, baptise into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, in run- 
ning water. But if thou hast not running water, 
baptise in other water; and if thou canst not in 
cold, then in warm. But if thou hast neither, 
pour water upon the head thrice, into the name 
of the Father and Son and Holy Spirit. But 
before the baptism let the baptiser and the bap- 
tised fast, and whatever others can; but the bap- 
tised thou shalt command to fast for one or two 
days before.” 

From these words it is plain that the immedi- 
ate baptism of converts had ceased probably 
with the first organisation of the Church. A pause 
was instituted between the first conviction of the 
truth and the complete initiation which baptism 
involved, but not such a period of delay as the 
months and even years over which the prepara- 
tion for baptism was subsequently spread. This 
delay of baptism sprang out of a mistaken view 
of this Divine sacrament. Men came to look on 
it as a charm, whereby not merely admission 
was obtained to the Divine society which our 
Lord had founded, but also as bringing with it 
a complete purgation from the sins of a careless 
life. Men postponed it, therefore, to the very 
last, so that all sins might be swept away at once. 
The Emperor Constantine was a good example 
of this mischievous extreme. He was a man 
who took a kind of interest in theological mat- 
ters. Like our own King James I., he consid- 
ered it his duty to settle the religious affairs of 


his empire, even as his predecessors had done in, 


the days of paganism. He presided over Church 
councils, dictated Church formularies, and exer- 
cised the same control in the Church as in the 
State, being all the time unbaptised. He was 
scarce aught but a pagan too in disposition and 
temper. He retained pagan symbols, titles, and 
observances, and imbrued his hands, Herod-like, 
in the blood of his own family. Yet he delayed 
his baptism to the very last, under the notion 
that then there could be thus effected at one 
stroke the complete removal of the accumulated 
sins of a lifetime. 

IV. The comparison of the passage just 
quoted from the “ Teaching of the Apostles” 
with the words of my text suggest other topics. 
The Plymouth Brethren, at least in some of their 
numerous ramifications, and other sects, have 
grounded upon the words, “be baptised, every 
one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ,’ a tenet 
that baptism should not be conferred in the name 
of the Trinity, but in that of Jesus alone. It is 
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indeed admitted that while our Lord commanded 
the use of the historic baptismal formula in the 
concluding words of St. Matthew’s Gospel, the 
formula itself is never expressly mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles. Not merely on the 
day of Pentecost, but on several other occasions, 
Christian baptism is described as if the Trinitarian 
formula was unknown. In the tenth chapter 
Cornelius and his household are described as 
“ baptised in the name of Jesus Christ.” In the 
nineteenth chapter St. Paul converts a number 
of the Baptist’s disciples to a fuller and richer 
faith in Christ. They were at once “ baptised in- 
to the name of the Lord Jesus.” But a refer- 
ence to the newly-discovered ‘‘ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles” explains the difficulty, offer- 
ing an interesting example of the manner in 
which modern. discoveries. have helped to. illus- 
trate and confirm the Acts of the Apostles. In 
the “ Didache,” as in the Acts, the expression 
“baptism in the name of the Lord” is used. 
The ‘“ Didache”’ lays down with respect to the 
communion, “ Let no one-eat or drink of your 
Eucharist except those baptised into the name 
of the Lord.” Yet this does not exclude the 
time-honoured formula of Christendom. The 
same apostolic manual lays down the rule, a little 
before this prohibition which we have just 
quoted, ‘‘ Baptise into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” and then 
in the tenth chapter describes baptism thus ad- 
ministered in the threefold name, as baptism in 
the name of the Lord; and thus it was doubtless 
in the case of the Acts. For the saké of brevity 
St. Luke speaks of Christian baptism as baptism 
in the name of Christ, never dreaming at the 
same time that this was exclusive of the divinely 
appointed formula, as certain moderns have 
taught. The Acts of the Apostles, and the “ Di- 
dache”’ prove their primitive character, and 
show that they deduce their origin from the 
same early epoch, because they both describe 
Christian baptism as performed in the name of 
Christ; and yet this fact does not exclude, ac- 
cording to either, the use of the threefold Name. 
It is evident that, whether in the Acts or in the 
“* Didache,” baptism in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost was regarded as baptism 
especially in the name of Jesus Christ, because 
while the Father and the Spirit were known to 
the Jews, the one new élement introduced was 
that of the name of Jesus, whom God had made 
both, Lord and Christ. .Baptism,in the Triune | 
name was emphatically baptism in the name of 
the Lord. This passage, when compared with the 
** Didache,” sheds light on another point. The 
mode wherein baptism should be administered 
has been a point often discussed. Some have 
maintained the absolutely binding and universal 
character of immersion; others have stood at the 
opposite extreme, and upheld the method of 
sprinkling. The Church of England, in union 
with the ancient Church, has laid down no hard- 
and-fast rule on the subject. She recognises im- 
mersion as the normal idea in a warm Eastern 
climate, but she allows pouring (not sprinkling) 
of water to be substituted for immersion, which 
has, as a matter of fact, taken the place in the 
Western Church of the more regular and ancient 
immersion.* The construction of the ancient 


* The method of sprinkling is comple unknown to 
the Church ancient or modern, and should be absolutely 
rejected, as tending to a disuse of the element of water 
at all. 





Churches, with their baptisteries surrounded 
with curtains, and the female assistants for the 
‘service of their own sex, amply proves that in 
the ancient Church, as to this day in the Eastern 
Church, baptism was ordinarily administered by 
immersion. The Church proved its Eastern ori- 
gin by the mode wherein its initial sacrament 
was at first applied. But it also showed its power 
of adaptation to Western nations by allowing the 
alternative of pouring water when she dealt with 
the needs of a colder climate. Yet from the be- 
ginning the Church cannot have made the validity 
of her sacrament depend upon the quantity of 
water that was used. Take the cases reported in 
the Acts of the Apostles, or the rules prescribed 
in the apostolic manual, the ‘‘ Didache.’’ In the 
latter it is expressly said that pouring with water 
shall suffice if a larger quantity is not at hand. 
On the day of Pentecost it was clearly impossible 
to immerse three thousand persons in the city 
of Jerusalem. The Ethiopian eunuch baptised 
by St. Philip in the wilderness could not have 
been immersed. He came to a stream trickling 
along, scarce sufficient to lave his feet, or per- 
haps rather to a well in the desert; the water was 
deep down, and reached only, as in the case of 
Jacob’s well, by a rope or chain. Even if the 
water could have been reached, common sense, 
not to speak of any higher motive, would have 
forbidden the pollution of an element so needful 
for human life. The baptism of the eunuch must 
have been by pouring or affusion, as must also 
have been the case with the Philippian jailer. The 
difficulties of the case are forgotten when peo- 
ple insist that immersion must necessarily have 
been the universal rule in ancient times. Men 
and women were baptised separately, deacon- 
esses officiating in the case of the women. When 
immersion was used the men descended naked, 
or almost so, into the baptistery, which was 
often a building quite separate and distinct from 
the church, with elaborate arrangements for 
changing garments.* The Church, in the days 
of earliest freedom and purity, left her children 
free in those points of minor detail, refusing to 
hamper herself or limit her usefulness by a re- 
striction which would have equally barred en- 
trance to her fold in the burning deserts or in the 
ice-bound regions of the frozen north, where 
baptism by immersion would have been equally 
impossible. 

Again, the extent of the baptismal commis- 
sion is indicated in this passage. ‘‘ Make dis- 
ciples of all the nations by baptism” are the 
words of our Lord. “ Be baptised, every one of 
you, for the promise is to you and to your chil- 
dren, and to all that are afar off,” is St. Peter’s 
application of this passage. St. Peter’s language 
admits of various interpretations. Like much of 
Scripture, the speaker, when uttering these 
words, meant probably one thing, while the 
words themselves mean something much wider, 
more catholic and universal. When Peter spake 
thus he proclaimed the world-wide character of 
Christianity, just as when he quoted the prophet 
Joel’s language he declared the mission of the 
Comforter in its most catholic aspect, embracing 
Gentiles as well as Jews. ‘I will pour out My 
Spitit upon all-flesh.” But St. Peter never 
thought of the full scope of his words. He 
meant, doubtless, that the promise of pardon, and 


*See the articles on Baptism and Baptistery in Smith 
and Cheetham’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” 
vol, i. 
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acceptance, and citizenship in the heavenly king- 
dom was to those Jews that were present in Je- 
rusalem, and to their children, and to all of the 
Jews of the dispersion scattered afar off amid 
the Gentiles. Had Peter thought otherwise, had 
he perceived the wider meaning of his words, 
he would have had no hesitation about the re- 
ception of the Gentiles, and the baptism of Cor- 
nelius would not have demanded a fresh reve- 
lation. 

We often, indeed, invest the Apostles and the 
writers of Holy Scripture with an intellectual 
grasp of a supernatural kind, which prevents us 
recognising that growth in Divine knowledge 
which found place in them, as it found place in 
the Divine Master Himself. We silently vote 
them infallible on every topic, because the Spir- 
it’s presence was abundantly vouchsafed.~. The 
inspiration they enjoyed guided their language, 
and led them to use words which, while ex- 
pressing their own sentiments, admitted a deeper 
meaning and embraced a wider scope than the 
speaker intended. It was just the same with the 
Apostles’ words as with their conduct in other 
respects. The presence and inspiration of the 
Spirit did not make them sinless, did not destroy 
human infirmities. It did not destroy St. Peter’s 
moral cowardice, or St. Paul’s hot temper, or 
St. Barnabas’ family partiality and nepotism; 
and neither did that presence illumine at once 
St. Peter’s natural prejudices and intellectual 
backwardness, which led him long to restrain 
the mercies and lovingkindness of the Lord to 
His ancient people, though here on the day of 
Pentecost we find him using language which 
plainly included the Gentiles as well as the Jews 
within the covenant of grace. A farther ques- 
tion concerning the language of St. Peter here 
arises. Do not his words indicate that children 
were fit subjects for baptism? Do they not 
justify the practice of infant baptism? I hon- 
estly coniess that, apart from the known prac- 
tice of the Jews, St. Peter’s language would not 
necessarily mean so much. But then when we 
take the known practice of the Jews into con- 
sideration; when we remember that St. Peter 
was speaking to a congregation composed of 
Jews of the dispersion, accustomed, in their own 
missionary work among the heathen, to baptise 
children as well as adults, we must admit that, 
in the absence of any prohibition to the con- 
trary, the effect of the words of St. Peter upon 
his hearers must have been this; they..would have 
acted when Christians as they had already done 
as Jews, and baptised proselytes of every age 
and condition on their admission to the Christian 
fold. (See Lightfoot, “Hor. Heb.,’”’ St. Matt. 
iii. 6.) 

V. Such was St. Peter’s sermon on the day 
of Pentecost. The results of it in the unity of 
doctrine and discipline and the community of 
goods will come before us in subsequent chap- 
ters. One thought stands out prominent as we 
survey this second chapter. Here in very deed 
we find an ample fulfilment of our Lord’s prom- 
ise to St. Peter which has been so completely 
misused and misunderstood, “I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; a 
passage which has been made one of the scrip- 
tural foundations of the monstrous claims of 
the See of Rome to an absolute supremacy alike 
over the Christian Church and over the individ- 
ual conscience. In this respect, however, Scrip- 
ture is its own best interpreter. Just reflect how 
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it is in this matter. Christ first of all defines, 
in the celebrated series of parables related in 
the thirteenth of St.. Matthew, what the king- 
dom of heaven is. It is the kingdom He had 
come to reveal, the society He was establishing, 
the. Church and dispensation of which He is 
the Head and Chief. To St. Peter He gave the 
keys, or power of opening the doors, of this 
kingdom; and this office St. Peter duly exe- 
cuted. He opened the door of the kingdom of 
thheaven.to the Jews on the day of Pentecost, and 
to the Gentiles by the conversion and baptism of 
Cornelius. St. Peter himself recognised on one 
occasion the special Providence which watched 
over him in this matter. He points out, in his 
speech to the brethren gathered at the first 
council held at Jerusalem, that “a good while 
ago God made choice among you, that by my 
mouth the Gentiles should hear the word of 
the gospel; a passage which seems a reminis- 
cence of the earlier promise of Christ, which 
Peter must have so well remembered, and a 
humble recognition of the glorious fulfilment 
which that promise had received at the Divine 
hand.* The promise was a purely personal one 
peculiar to St. Peter, as purely personal as the 
revelation made to him on the housetop at Joppa, 
and as. such, received a complete fulfilment in 
the Church’s infant days. But Rome’s vaulting 
ambition would not be content with the fulfil- 
ment which satisfied St. Peter himself, and on 
this, text has been built up a series’ of claims 
which, culminating in the celebrated traffic in in- 
dulgences, precipitated the great revolution in- 
volved in the German Reformation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FIRST MIRACLE. 
ACTS iii. 1-6. 


Tue Acts of the Apostles considered as the 
first history of the Church may be viewed as 
typical of all ecclesiastical history. It is in this 
respect a microcosm wherein, on a. small scale, 
we.-see represented the triumphs and the mis- 
takes, the strength and the weakness, of God’s 
elect people throughout all the ages.. Thus in the 
incident, before us, embracing the whole of the 
third chapter and the greater portion of the 
fourth, we have set forth a victory of the Apos- 
tles, their subsequent persecution, together with 
the blessing and strength vouchsafed in and 
through that persecution. The time of these 
events cannot be fixed with any great exact- 
ness. They occurred probably within a few 
weeks.or months of the day of Pentecost. That 
is. the nearest we can approach to a precise 
date. There seems indeed to have been a pause 
after, the excitement and success of Pentecost, 
and for this. we think that we can see a good 
reason. The Apostles must have had plenty to 
do with the vast multitude gathered upon the 
day of Pentecost, striving to lead them into a 
fuller knowledge of the faith. We are apt to 
imagine at first sight that supernatural enlight- 
enment was vouchsafed to these earliest converts, 
superseding any necessity for careful and patient 
instruction, so that upon their baptism the whole 
work was completed. But when we reflect upon 


*See Dr. John Lightfoot’s ‘‘ Hore Hebraicew,” St. Matt. 
XVi. 19. 
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other cases in the New Testament, we can easily 
see that the three thousand souls converted by 
St. Peter’s speech must have needed and re- 
ceived a great deal of teaching. The Church 
of Corinth was one of St. Paul’s own founding, 
and upon it he lavished careful attention for 
a year and a half; yet we see from his Epistles 
to the Corinthians how much guidance was 
needed by them even in elementary questions 
of morals, how rapidly the Church fell into 
grossest license when deprived of his personal 
ministrations. Theophilus again, to whom the 
Acts were addressed by St. Luke, is reminded, — 
in the preface of the Gospel, of the catechetical 
instruction in Christian truth which he had re- 
ceived.* Assuredly, then, the small band of the 
twelve Apostles and their few male assistants 
must have had their hands full enough for many 
weeks after Pentecost, endeavouring to give their 
converts such an insight into the great principles 
of the faith as would enable them to carry back 
to their various distant homes a .competent 
knowledge of the laws and doctrines of the new 
dispensation. A few moments’ reflection will 
show that the newly-baptised had much to learn 
about Christ,—the facts of His life, His doc- 
trines, ‘sacraments, the constitution of His 
Church, and the position allotted to the Apostles, 
—before they could be considered sufficiently 
rooted and grounded in the faith. And if this 
was so with converts from Judaism, then how 
much more must such careful instruction after 
baptism have been found needful in the case of 
the Gentiles when the time came for their admis- 
sion? Much preparatory work had been done 
for the Jews by their Old Testament training. 
They had not much to learn from the Apostles 
in practical morality; they had a right concep- 
tion of God, His character, and His service. 
But as for the Pagans, their whole intellectual 
and spiritual life, all their notions and concep- 
tions about God, and life, and morals, were all 
hopelessly wrong. The Apostles and the earliest 
teachers had then, and missionaries amongst the 
heathen have still, to make a clearance of the 
whole pagan ground, laying a new foundation, — 
and erecting thereon a new structure, intellect- 
ual, moral, and spiritual. St. Paul recognised 
the vast importance of such diligent pastoral 
work and catechetical training after baptism 
when writing his pastoral Epistles, because bit- 
ter experience had taught him their value. At 
Corinth for more than two years, and at Ephesus 
for three years, he had laboured diligently in 
building up his converts. And notwithstanding 
all his exertions, how quickly the Corinthians 
fell away into pagan habits of unbridled li- 
cense as soon as he left them! The Acts of 
the Apostles, by this pause in evangelistic work 
which we here trace, strikes a note of warning 
concerning the future missionary work of the 
Church, speaking clearly about the necessity of 
diligent pastoral care, and prophesying of the 
certain relapses into wild excesses which may 
be expected to occur among those who have 
only been just rescued from the mire of pagan- 
ism. This is one explanation of the pause in 
apostolic work we here seem to perceive. 

Again, the analogy of the faith, the laws of 
human nature, suggest the need of a period of 


*The apostolic manual called the ‘* Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,’ to which we have already referred, 
proves that the Church of the Apostles’ day required 
cotaeererne and introductory formularies just as much as. 
we do, 
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estful calm after the Pentecostal excitement, 
and previous to any new and successful advance. 
So it has been in God’s dealing in the past. 
The excitement connected with the first attempts 
made by Moses to rescue his people was fol- 
lowed by the forty years’ exile in Midian, which 
again led to their triumphant rescue from bond- 
age. Elijah’s victory over Jezebel and her idol 
priests was followed by the retreat of forty days 
to Horeb. The excitement of our Lord’s bap- 
-tism was succeeded by the forty days’ fast in 
the wilderness. The human mind cannot be ever 
on the strain. Excitement must be followed 
by repose, or else the course of action adopted 
will be hurried, imperfect, transient in its re- 
sults. The works of God in nature are never 
such. As a modern poet has nobly sung— 
“One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee; 
One lesson which in every wind is blown ; 
One lesson of two duties kept at one, 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity ;— 
Of toil unsever’d from tranquillity ; 
Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry.” * 
There are great calm and dignity in nature; and 
there were great calm and dignity in grace when 
God was laying the foundations of His king- 
dom by the hands of His Apostles. There never 
was an age which more needed this lesson of 
nature and grace alike than this nineteenth cen- 
tury.t The religion of the age has been infected 
by the Spirit of the world; and men think that 
the fortresses of sin and ignorance will fall, pro- 
vided there be used a sufficient quantity of noise, 
of puffing, and of excitement. I do not wish 
to find the slightest fault with energetic action. 
The Church of Christ has been in the past per- 
haps a little too dignified in its methods and 
operations. It has hesitated, where St. Paul 
never would have hesitated, to adapt itself to 
changed circumstances, and has ofttimes refused, 
like a timorous lawyer, to venture on some 
new and untried sphere because there was no 
precedent. The Reformers and their first fol- 
lowers were an illustration of this. The utter 
lack of missionary spirit and effort among the 
Reformers is one of the darkest blots upon their 
history. How sadly they contrast with the Jes- 
uit Society, which started into existence at the 
same period of the world’s history. No one is 
more keenly alive to the faults and shortcom- 
ings of that world-renowned Society than I am, 
yet I heartily admire the energy and devotion 
with which, from its earliest days, the Society 
of Jesus flung itself into missionary work, en- 
deayouring to repair the losses which the Papacy 
sustained in Europe by fresh conquests in India, 
China, and America. The Reformers were so 
busy in bitter controversies among themselves, 
and so intent upon endeavouring to fathom 
God’s decrees and purposes, that they forgot the 
primary duty of the Church to spread the light 
and truth which it has received; they were de- 
ficient in Christian energy, and thus brought 
upon themselves the blight and curse of spirit- 
ual barrenness. Controversy evermore brings 
with it the desolation of spiritual leanness. Men 
cease to really believe in a religion which they 
only know upon paper, and only think of as 
a thing to be discussed. Living contact with 
‘human souls and human wants saves religion, 
because it translates it from a mere dead dogma 


*Sonnet by Matthew Arnold on Rural Work. 
+ This line of thought has been already touched upon on 
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into a ‘living fact. A man who has come to 
doubt doctrinal statements which he has never 
verified, will be brought back to faith by the 
irresistible evidence of sinful lives changed and 
broken hearts comforted. 

The Church of England has again and again 
manifested this spirit) In Ireland she. refused 
to give the nation the Liturgy and the Bible in 
the Irish tongue. In Wales she hesitated in .con- 
descending to vulgar wants, and long refused 
to bestow a native episcopate upon the Celts 
of England, because the evil tradition of cen- 
turies, down from the age of the Norman con- 
quest, had ordained that no Welshman should 
be a bishop. But still, while I am’ opposed ‘to 
the Church binding itself in fetters of that kind, 
I am equally of opinion that there is ‘a middle 
course between dignified idleness and extrava- 
gant carnal sensationalism. I have heard efforts 
advocated for home missionary work which, I 
am sure, would never have met with the appro- 
bation of the first missionaries of the’ Cross. 
The Church must be energetic, but the Church 
need not adopt the methods of quack medicine- 
sellers, or of the strolling circus. Such meth- 
ods were not unknown in the primitive ages of 
the Church. 

The preachers of the Stoic philosophy ‘strove 
in the second century to counteract the efforts 
of the Christian Church by reforming paganism, 
and by preaching it vigorously. They adopted 
every means to attract the public attention and 
interest—eccentricity, vulgarity, coarseness; and 
yet they failed, and were defeated by a society 
which trusted, not in human devices and carnal 
forces, but in the supernatural power of ,God 
the Holy Ghost.* The Montanists again, ‘to- 
wards the close of the second century, fell into 
the same error. The Montanists are in many 
respects one of the most interesting of the early 
Christian sects. They tried to retain the’ cus- 
toms and the spirit of apostolic Christianity, 
but they mistook the true methods of action. 
They confounded physical excitement with spir- 
itual fervour, and strove by weird ‘dances: and 
strange cries, borrowed from the pagans of the 
Phrygian mountains, to bind to themselves the 
sweet influences of the Heavenly ‘Comforter. 
The Church of that period diligently avoided 
the error of pagan Stoics and of Christian schis- 
matics. As it was in the second century, so 
was it just after Pentecost. The Church fol- 
lowed close upon its Master’s footsteps, of whom 
it was said, ‘‘ He shall not strive nor cry, neither 
shall any man hear His voice in the streets;” 
and developed in quietness and retirement the 
spiritual life of the thousands who had crowded 
into the door of faith which Peter had opened. 

Again there is a lesson in this period -of pause 
and seclusion, not merely for the Church in ‘its 
corporate capacity, but for individual souls. The 
spirit of interior sanctity is nourished most 
chiefly during such times of retirement and. ob- 
scurity. Obscurity has indeed many advantages 
when viewed from the standpoint of the ‘spiritual 
life. Publicity and high station and multiplicity 
of affairs bring with them many disadvantages. 
They déprive us of that peace and calm which 
enable a man to contrast the things of time 


* This episode in the history of paganism in the second 
century is very little known. It has been well depicted 
in an interesting little book, ‘‘The Age of the Antonines,” 
by the Rev. W. W. Capes, M. A., which only costs a 
couple of shillings. Chap. viii. should specially be-con- 
sulted. 
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with those of eternity, and to value them in 
their true light. Over-activity, fussiness, even 
in the most spiritual matters, is a dire enemy 
of true heart belief, and therefore of true strength 
of spirit. The Master Himself felt it so. There 
were many coming and going, and they had 
no leisure so much as to eat. Then it was He 
said, ‘Come ye into the desert, that ye may 
rest awhile.” The excitement and strain of Pen- 
tecost, and all the subsequent efforts which Pen- 
tecost entailed, must have told seriously upon 
the Apostles, and so they imitated the Master, 
that they might renew their exhausted vigour 
at its primal fountain. How many a man, busy 
in missions, or preaching, or the thousand other 
forms which evangelistic and religious work now 
takes, would be infinitely better if this apostolic 
lesson were duly learned. How many a terrible 
scandal has arisen simply from a disregard and 
contempt for it. If men will think they can 
labour, as this passage shows the Apostles could 
not, without thought and refluction, and interior 
communion with God; if they will spend all 
their strength in external effort and never make 
time and secure seasons for spiritual replenish- 
ment, they may create much noise for a time, 
but their toil will be fruitless, and if they are 
saved themselves it will only be as by fire. 

The period of retirement and obscurity came, 
however, to an end at last. The Apostles never 
intended to form an order purely contemplative. 
Such an idea, in fact, never could have entered 
into the mind of one of those early Christians. 
They remembered that their Master had expressly 
said, ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the earth,” and salt 
is useless if kept stored up in a vessel by itself, 
and never applied to any object where its cura- 
tive properties. might have free scope. When the 
spirit of Eastern. gnosticism, springing from the 
dualism of Persia, invaded the Church, and 
gained a permanent hold within it, then men 
began to despise their bodies and life, and all 
that life entails. Like Eastern fanatics, they de- 
sired to abstract themselves as much as possible 
from the things and duties of the present, and 
they invented, or rather adopted from the farther 
East, purely contemplative orders, which spent 
useless lives, striving, like their prototypes of 
India, to rise superior to the positions which 
God had assigned them. Such were not the 
Apostles. They used rest, contemplation—they did 
not abuse them; and when their tone and power 
were restored, they issued forth again upon 
the field of religious activity, and joined in the 
public worship of the crowd. “ Peter and John 
went up together into the temple at the hour of 
prayer, being the ninth hour.” 

The action of Peter and John in thus fre- 
quenting the temple worship gives us a glimpse 
into the state of feeling and thought which pre- 
vailed then and for a great many years after 
in the Church of Jerusalem. The Church of that 
city naturally clung longest of all to the old Jew- 
ish connection. Eusebius, in his “ Ecclesiastical 
History” (iv. ’5), tells us that the first fifteen 
bishops of Jerusalem were Hebrews, and that 
all the members of the Church were Hebrews 
too. It was only, in fact, upon the final destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which happened under Had- 
rian, after the rebellion of Barcochba, a. p. 135, 
that the Church of Jerusalem shook itself com- 
pletely free from the trammels of Judaism.* 


* See the article on Barcochba in the “ Dict, Christ. 
Biog.,”’ vol. i. 
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But in those earliest days of the Church the 
Apostles naturally could not recognise the course 
of the Divine development. They cherished the 
notion that Judaism and Christianity would be 
found compatible the one with the other. They. 
had not yet recognised what St. Stephen first 
of all, and then St. Paul, and most chiefly the 
author of the Hebrews, came to recognise, that 
Judaism and Christianity as full-blown systems 
were absolutely antagonistic; that the Jewish dis- 
pensation was obsolete, antiquated, and must ut- 
terly fade before a nobler dispensation that was 
once for all to take its place. It is hard for 
us to realise the feelings of the Apostles at this 
great transition epoch, and yet it is well for us 
to do so, because their conduct is full of lessons 
specially suited for seasons of transition. The 
Apostles never seem to me more clearly under the 
direction of the Divine Spirit than in their whole 
course of action at this time. They proceeded 
in faith, but not in haste. They held firmly to 
the truths they had gained, and they waited pa- 
tiently upon God, till the course of His provi- 
dence showed them how to co-ordinate the old 
system with the new truths,—until He had 
taught them what parts of the ancient covenant 
should be dropped and what retained. Their 
conduct hag instruction very suitable for the 
present age, when God is giving His Church 
fresh light on many a question through the in- 
vestigations of science. Well, indeed, will it be 
for Christian people to have their hearts 
grounded, as the Apostles’ were, in a spirit of 
Divine love, knowing personally in whom they 
have believed; and then, strong in that inner 
revelation of God to the spirit, which surpasses 
in might and power all other evidences, they may 
patiently wait the evolution of His purposes. 
The prophetic declaration is true for every age, 
“He that believeth will not make haste.” 

The circumstances of the first apostolic miracle 
were simple enough. Peter and John were go- 
ing up into the temple at the hour of the a 

They were entering the tem 
by the gate well known to all dwellers at fe 
rusalem as the Beautiful Gate, and there they 
met the cripple whom they healed in the name 
and by the power of Jesus of Nazareth. The 
spot where this miracle was performed. was 
familiar to the Jews of that day, though its pre- 
cise locality is still a matter of controversy. 
Some hold that this Beautiful Gate was one 
described by Josephus in his ‘‘ Wars of the Jews ” 
(v. 5, 3) as surpassingly splendid, being com- 
posed of Corinthian brass, and called the Gate 
of Nicanor. Others think that it was the gate Shu- 
shan, which stood in the neighbourhood of Solo- 
mon’s Porch; while others identify it with the 
gate Chulda, which led into the court of the 
Gentiles. It was most probably the first of these 
which was situated on the eastern side of the 
outermost court of the temple, looking towards 
the valley of Kedron. Here was gathered a 
crowd of beggars, such as then frequented the 
temples of the pagans as well as of the Jews, 
and such as still throng the approaches of East- 
ern and many Western churches. Out of this 
crowd one man addressed Peter and John, ask- 
ing an alms. This man was well known to the 
regular worshippers in the temple. He was a 
cripple, and one long accustomed to haunt the 
same spot, for he was above forty years old. 
Peter replied to his prayer in the well-known. 
words, ‘“‘ Silver and gold have I none, but what 
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‘In the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth, walk”; and then he performed one 
of the few miracles ascribed to the direct action 
Here it may be asked, Why was 
this miracle of healing the cripple at the temple 
gate the only one recorded of those earliest signs 
and wonders wrought by apostolic hands? The 
answer seems to be threefold: this miracle was 
typical of the Church’s future work; it was the 
occasion of St. Peter’s testimony before the San- 
hedrin; and it led up to the first persecution 
which the Jewish authorities raised against the 
Church. 

Viewing the Acts of the Apostles as a type of 
what all Church history was to be, and a Di- 


_ vine exposition of the principles which should 
' guide the Church in times of suffering as well 


as in times of action, we can see good and solid 
reasons for the insertion of this particular nar- 
rative.. First, then, this miracle was typical of 
the Church’s work, for it was a beggar that 
was healed, and this beggar lay helpless and 
hopeless at the very doors of the temple. The 
beggar typified humanity at large. He was laid, 
indeed, in a splendid position,—before him was 
extended the magnificent panorama of hills 
which stood round about Jerusalem; above him 
rose the splendours of the building upon which 
the Herods had lavished the riches and wonders 
of their gorgeous conceptions,—but he was 
nothing the better for all this material grandeur 
till touched by the power which lay in the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth. And the beggar of the 
Beautiful Gate was in all these respects the fittest 
object for St. Peter’s earliest public miracle, be- 
cause he was exactly typical of mankind’s state. 
Humanity, Jew and Gentile alike, lay at the very 
gate of God’s temple of the universe. Men 
could discourse, learnedly, too, concerning that 
sanctuary, and they could admire its beauteous 
proportions. Poets, philosophers, and wise men 
had treated of the temple of the universe in works 
which can never be surpassed, but all the while 
they lay outside its sacred precincts. They had 
no power to stand up and enter in, leaping, and 
walking, and praising God. It is very important, 
in this age Of material civilisation and of intel- 


‘ lectual advance, that the Church should insist 


vigorously upon the great truth taught by this 
miracle. The age of the Incarnation must have 
seemed to the men of that time the very acme 
of civilisation and of knowledge; and yet the tes- 
timony of all history and of all literature is that 
just then mankind was in the most deplorable 
state of moral and spiritual degradation. The 
witness of St. Paul in the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans is amply borne out by 
the testimony, conscious and unconscious, of 
pagan antiquity. A writer of the last century, 
now to a great extent forgotten, Dr. Leland 
by name, investigated this point in the fullest 
manner in his great work on the necessity of 
a Divine revelation, demonstrating that mankind, 
even when highly civilised, educated, cultured, 
lies like a beggar at the door of the temple, till 
i by the hand and power of the Incarnate 
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This miracle of healing the beggar was typical 
of the Church’s work again, because it was a 
beggar who thus received a blessing when the 
Church roused itself to the discharge of its great 
mission. The first man healed and benefited 
by St. Peter was a poor man, and the Church’s 
work has ever led her to deal with the poor, 
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and to interest herself most keenly in their well- 
being. ‘This first miracle is typical of Christian 
work, because Christianity is essentially the re- 
ligion of the masses. At times, indeed, Chris- 
tian teachers may have seemed to rank them- 
selves on the side of power and riches alone; 


‘but then men should take good care to distin- 


guish between the inconsistent conduct of 
Christian teachers and the essential principles of 
Christianity. The founder of Christianity was 
a carpenter, and its earliest benediction pro- 
nounced the blessedness of those that are poor 
in spirit, and ever since the greatest triumphs 
of Christianity have been gained amongst the 
poor. -Christian hagiology, Christian legend, 
and Christian history alike, have combined to 
attest this truth. The Church calendar is dec- 
orated with lists of saints, some of them of 
very doubtful character, while others of them 
have stories connected with their careers full 
of meaning and rich with lessons for this gen- 
eration. Thus, for instance, October 25th is the 
feast of a martyr, St. Crispin, from whom the 
great trade of shoemakers is designated. “ The 
sons of St. Crispin” is a title going back to 
the earliest ages of the Church’s love. St. 
Crispin was a Roman senator, brought up and 
nourished amid all that luxury with which pagan 
Rome surrounded the children of the highest 
classes. Crispin became acquainted with the 
faith of the followers of the Carpenter of Naz- 
areth amid the dire persecutions which marked 
the final struggle between Christianity and pa- 
ganism under the Emperor Diocletian during the 
earliest years of the fourth century. He was 
baptised, and feeling that a life of gilded idle- 
ness was inconsistent with his Master’s example, 
he resigned his place, position, and property, 
retired.into Gaul, and there devoted himself to 
the trade of shoemaking, as being one which 
could be exercised in great quietness. Manual 
toil was at that time considered an occupation 
fitted only for slaves, for we ought never to 
forget that the dignity of labour is no human 
invention, nor is it part of the religions of na- 
ture. Nay, rather, the dignity of idleness was 
the doctrine of Greek and Roman paganism. 
St. Crispin recognised the great law of labour 
taught by Christ and taught by His Apostles, 
and became the most successful of shoemakers, 
preaching at the same time the gospel with such 
success that the persecutors selected him as 
one of their earliest victims in that district 
of Gaul where he resided. It has been just 
the same in every age. The true power of the 
Church has been ever displayed in preaching the 
gospel to the children of toil. An interesting 
example of this may be gathered from an age 
which we are apt to think specially dark. In 
medizval times the secular or parochial clergy 
became very lax and careless throughout these 
islands. The mendicant friars, the followers of 
St. Francis, came and settled everywhere in the 
slums of the great towns, devoting themselves 
to the work of preaching to the poor. And they 
speedily attained a marvellous power over men. 
The Franciscans in the thirteenth centtiry were 
exactly like the early Methodists in the last cen- 
tury. Both societies placed their chapels among 
the abodes of want; there they laboured, and 
there they triumphed, because they worked in 
the spirit and power indicated by this first re- 
corded miracle of the beggar healed at the temple 
gate. It will be a bad day for religion and for 
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society when the Church ceases to be the Church 
and champion of the weak, the down=trodden, 
the destitute. Here, however, lies a danger. Its 
work in this direction must be done in no one- 
sided spirit. Christianity must never adopt the 
language or the tone of the mere agitator. I 
fear that some who now pose as specially the 
champions of the poor are missing that spirit 
of mental balance and fairness which will alone 
enable them to be Christian champions, because 
seeking to do justice unto all men. It is easy 
enough to flatter any class, rich or poor; and 
it is specially tempting to do so when the class 
so flattered chances to hold the reins of political 
power. [t is very hard to render to all their 
due, shrinking not from telling the truth, even 
when unpleasant, and reproving the faults of 
those whose side we favour. A  Christiariity 
which triumphs through appeals to popular 
prejudices, and seeks a mere temporary advan- 
tage by riding on the crest of popular ignorance, 
is not the religion taught by Christ and His 
Apostles. 

But yet, again, the conversion of this beggar 
was effected through his healing; and here we 
see a type of the Church’s future work. The 
Church, then, as represented by the Apostles, 
did not despise the body, or regard efforts after 
bodily blessing as beneath its dignity. Spiritual 
work went hand in hand with healing power. 
This has been a lesson which Christian people, 
at home and abroad, have been slow enough to 
learn. The whole principle, for instance, of 
medical missions is covered by this action on 
the part of the Apostles. For a long time the 
Church thought it was its solitary duty to preach 
the gospel by word of mouth, and it has only 
been in comparatively modern days that men 
have learned that one of the most powerful 
means of preaching the gospel was the exercise 
of the healing art; for surely if the gift of heal- 
ing, conveyed from God by supernatural means, 
could be an effective help towards evangelistic 
work, the same gift of healing, conveyed from 
precisely the same source by natural channels 
indeed, but channels none the less truly Divine, 
can still be effective to the same great end. The 
Church should count no human interest beyond 
its sway, and should take the keenest interest 
and claim a living share in every portion of 
life’s work. At home or abroad the bodies of 
men are under her care as well as their souls, 
because bodies as well as souls have been re- 
deemed by Jesus Christ, and both alike await 
their perfection and glorification through Jesus 


Christ. Schools, hospitals, sanitary and medical 
science, the dwellings and amusements of the 
people, trade, commerce, all should be the care 


of the Church, and should be based on Christ’s 
law, and carried out on Christian principles. The 
Incarnation of Christ has given a deeper mean- 
ing that he ever dreamt of to the pagan poet’s 
words,— 


‘“Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto,” 


We think, furthermore, that this miracle has 
been divinely recorded because it was the oc- 
casion of St. Peter’s testimony both to the peo- 
ple and to their rulers. Let us strive to realise 
the circumstances and the locality. Peter and 
John, going up to the temple, met this impotent 
beggar at the entrance to the Court of the Wo- 
men, into which the Beautiful Gate led. Our 
modern notions about churches confuse ‘all true 
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majority of people, when they think of the tem- 
ple, form to themselves an idea of a vast cathe- 
dral, when they ought instead to think of a large 
college, with square succeeding square and court 


conceptions concerning the temple. 


following court. As Feter and John ascended 
the temple hill they came first to the Court of 
the Gentiles, which served as a market’ and in 
which a crowd of mendicants were assembled to 
solicit alms. Out of this Court of the Gentiles 
the Beautiful Gate led into the Court of the 
Women, which was reserved for the ordinary 
religious offices of the Jewish people.* One of 
the beggars addressed the Apostles, soliciting a 
gift; whereupon the Apostles worked the miracle 
of healing. Upon this a crowd collected, at- 
tracted by the excited conduct of the man who 
had received such an unexpected blessing. They 
ran together after the manner of all crowds 
which assemble so easily and so rapidly in a 
city, and then hurrying into the cloister called 
Solomon’s Porch, which was a remnant of the 
ancient temple, heard the address of St. Peter. 
It must have been a spot filled with cherished 
memories for the Apostle. Every Jew naturally 
venerated this cloister, because it was Solomon's; 
just as men in the grandest modern cathedral 
still love to point out the smallest relic of the 
original structure out of which the modern build- 
ing new. At San Clemente, in Rome, the priests 
delight to show the primitive structure where 
they say St. Clement ministered about the year 
A. Dd. 100. At York the vergers will indicate 
far down in the crypt the fragments of the 
earliest Saxon church, which once stood where 
that splendid cathedral now rears its lofty arches. 
So, too, the Jews naturally cherished this link 
of continuity between the ancient and the modern 
temples. But for St. Peter this Solomon’s Porch 
must have had special memories over and above 
the patriotic ideas that were linked with it. He 
could not forget that the very last feast of the 
Dedication which the Master had seen on earth, 
He walked in this porch, and there in His con- 
versation with the Jews claimed an equality with 
the Father which led them to make an attempt 
on His life. 

Here, then, it was that within twelve months 
the Apostle Peter makes a similar claim on his 
Master’s behalf, in a discourse which extends 
from the twelfth to the twenty-sixth verse of 
the third chapter. That discourse has two distinct 
divisions. It sets forth, first, the claims, dignity, 
and nature of Christ, and then makes a personal 
appeal to the men of Jerusalem. St. Peter be- 
gins his sermon with an act of profound self- 
renunciation. When the Apostle saw the people 
running together, he answered and said, “ Ye 
men of Israel, why marvel ye at this? or why 
look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our 
own power or holiness we made this man to 
walk?”’ The same spirit of renunciation appears 
at an earlier stage of the miracle. When the 
beggar solicited an alms, Peter said: “ Silver and 
gold have I none: but what I have, that give I 


*See Lightfoot on the Court of the Women in his 
“Worke vol. i of the Holy Land,” chap, xix. in his 
‘Works,’ p- 29. The best’ modern description 
will be found in Eoaat de Vogué’s ** Le bre de Jéru- 
salem,” pp. 53-6 (Paris, 1864), with which m ye com- 
ared a paper on the site of the Temple by Colonel 
Warren in the ‘Transactions ” of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, eel, vii. pp. 308-30 

+ In the new edition of a Clement of Rome, .” by Bisho 
Lightfoot, vol. i. pp..92, 93, there is an account of th is 
ancient church. 
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thee. In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
walk.” One point is at once manifest when St. 
Peter’s conduct is compared with his Master’s 
under similar circumstances. St. Peter acts as 
a delegate and a servant; Jesus Christ acted as 
a principal, a master,—the Prince of Life, as 
St. Peter calls Him in the fifteenth verse of 
this third chapter. The distinction between the 
miracles of Christ and the miracles of the 
Apostles declares the New Testament_concep- 
tion of Christ’s dignity and person. Compare, 
_ for instance, the narrative of the healing of the 
impotent man at the Pool of Bethesda, told in 
the fifth chapter of St. John, with that of the 
healing of the impotent man laid at the temple 
gate. Christ said, * Rise, take up thy bed, and 
walk.” He made no appeal, He used no prayer, 
He invoked no higher name. He simply spake 
and it was done. The Apostle Peter, the rock- 
man, the leader of the apostolic band, takes the 
greatest care to assure the multitude that he had 
imself neither power nor efficacy in this matter, 
and that all the power lay in the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth. Now, leaving aside for the 
‘moment any question of the truth or reality of 
these two miracles, is it not manifest from these 
two parallel cases that the New Testament writ- 
ings place Jesus Christ on an exalted standpoint 
far above that of any human being whatsoever; 
in a position, in fact, which from the boldness 
and magnificence of its claims can only be fitly 
described in the language of the Nicene Creed 
as “ God of God, Light of Light, Very God of 
Very God.” 

St. Peter’s words teach another lesson. They 
are typical of the spirit which should ever ani- 
mate the Christian preacher or teacher. They 
turn the attention of his hearers wholly away 
from himself, and exalt Christ Jesus alone. And 
such has ever.been and ever must be the secret 
of successful preaching. Self-consciousness, in 
fact, injures the effect of any kind of labour. 
The man who does not lose himself in his work, 
of whatever kind—political, philanthropic, or re- 
ligious—his work may be, but is ever thinking 
of himself and the results of his actions upon 
his own prospects, can never become an en- 
’ thusiast; and it is only enthusiasm and enthusias- 
tic action which can really affect mankind. And 
surely the preacher of Christian truth who 
thinks of himself rather than of the great sub- 
ject of his mission, who only preaches that he 
may be thought clever or eloquent, debases the 
Christian pulpit, and must be an awful failure 
in that day when God shall judge the secrets 
of men by Jesus Christ. St. Peter here, John 
the Baptist in still earlier days, ought to be 
the models for Christian teachers. Men came 
to the Baptist, did him homage, yielded him 
respect; but he pointed them from himself to 
Christ. He was a lamp, but Christ was the 
light; and the Baptist’s teaching reached its 
highest, noblest level when he turned his disci- 
ples’ gaze away from himself, saying, ‘‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world.” Let me, however, not be mis- 
taken. I do not mean to say that a Christian 
teacher, whether writer or speaker, should never 
allow a single reflex thought as to his own per- 
formances to rise in his mind, should never de- 
sire to preach ably 6r eloquently. A man who 
could set up such a standard must be ignorant 
‘of human nature and of Scripture alike. One 
cannot, for instance, read St. Paul’s Second 
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Epistle to the Corinthians without noting how 
sorely he was touched by his own unpopularity 
amongst them and the successful machinations 
of his opponents, Daily experience will prove 
that no attainments in the spiritual life will pre- 
vent a man from valuing the esteem and recog- 
nition of his fellow men. But such a desire to 
please and be successful must be kept in stern 
control. It must not be the great object of a 
Christian. It must never lead him to keep back 
one jot or tittle of the counsel of God. The 
natural desire to please must be closely watched. 
It easily leads men to idolatry, to the installa- 
tion of human fame, power, influence, gold, in 
the place of that Eternal Saviour whose worship 
ought to be the great end and the true life of 
the soul. 

St. Peter, after his act of abnegation and self- 
humiliation, then proceeds to set forth the claims 
and to narrate the history of Jesus Christ, and 
in doing so enters into the particulars of His 
trial and condemnation, which he charges boldly 
home upon his listeners, who, as distinguished 
from his audience on the day of Pentecost, were 
most probably the permanent residents in Jeru- 
salem. The Apostle narrates the events of our 
Lord’s trial just as we find them in the Gos- 
pels—His interviews with Pilate, the outcry of 
the people, the choice and character of Barabbas. 
He asserts His resurrection, and implies, with- 
out asserting, His ascension, by the words, 
“Whom the heavens must receive until the 
times of the restitution of all things.” The prim- 
itive gospel of St. Peter was just like that taught 
by St. Paul, as he puts it forward in the fif- 
teenth chapter of First of Corinthians, ‘“ Breth- 
ren, I declare unto you the gospel which I have 
received, how that Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the scriptures: and that He was 
buried, and that He rose again.” The earliest 
message, proclaimed by St. Paul or St. Peter, 
was one and the same; it was a declaration of 
certain historical facts, and what it was then such 
it must ever remain. Whenever the historical 
facts are disbelieved, then men may speak beau- 
tifully of the spiritual ideas and the moral truths 
symbolised by Christianity, just as Hypatia and 
the Neo-Platonists of Alexandria could speak in 
picturesque language concerning the deep poetic 
meaning of the old pagan legends. Poetry and 
legends are, however, the veriest husks where- 
with to support an immortal soul under the great 
trials of life; and when that day comes for any 
soul when the great historical facts set forth in 
the Creed are rejected, then Christianity may re- 
main in name and appearance, but it will cease to 
be the gospel of joy and peace and comfort, for 
the human soul can only sustain itself’ in the su- 
preme moments of sorrow, separation, and death 
by the solid realities of fact and truth. 

St. Peter, again, in this sermon leaves us a 
type of what Christian sermons should be. He 
was plain-spoken, yet he was tender and sympa- 
thetic. He was plain-spoken. He does not hesi- 
tate to state the crimes of the Jews in the most 
vigorous language. God had glorified His ser- 
vant Jesus, but they delivered Him up to the 
agents of the idolatrous Romans; they denied 
Him, desired a murderer to be granted in place 
of the Prince of Life; urged His death when 
even the Roman judge would have let Him go, 
—and all this they had done to the long-expected 
andlong-desired Messiah. Peter is not wanting in 
plainness of speech. And the Christian teacher, 
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whether clergyman or layman, whether a pastor 
in the pulpit, a teacher in the Sunday-school, or 
the editor of a newspaper at his desk, ought to 
cultivate and exercise the same Christian boldness 
and courage. The true Christian ideal will be at- 
tained by following St. Peter’s example on this 
occasion. He combined boldness and prudence, 
courage and gentleness. He spoke the truth in 
all honesty, but he did not adopt an attitude or 
use language which would arouse unnecessary 
opposition. What courtesy, what sympathetic, 
charitable politeness is manifest in St. Peter’s 
excuse, which he offers in the course of his ser- 
mon for the Jews, rulers and people alike! 
“And now, brethren, I wot that through igno- 
rance ye did it, as did also your rulers.” Some 
men think that prudence is an idea which should 
never enter the head of a messenger of Christ, 
though no one impressed more frequently the 
necessity of that great virtue than did the Mas- 
ter, for He knew how easily imprudence may 
undo all: the good that faithfulness might other- 
wise attain. Wisdom like the serpent’s, gentle- 
ness like the dove’s, was Christ’s own rule for 
His Apostles. Boldness, and courage, and hon- 
esty, are blessed things, but they should be 
guided and moderated by charity. Earthly mo- 
tives easily insinuate themselves into every man’s 
heart, and when a man feels urged on to declare 
some unpleasant truth, or to raise a violent and 
determined opposition, he should search dili- 
gently, lest that while he imagines himself fol- 
lowing a heavenly vision and obeying a Divine 
command, he should be only yielding to mere 
human suggestions of pride, or partisanship, or 
uncharitableness. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE FIRST PERSECUTION. 
ACTS iv. I-3, 5-7. 


Tue fourth chapter of the Acts brings the 
Apostles into their first contact with the Jew- 
ish state organisation. It shows us the secret 
springs which led to the first persecution, typical 
of the fiercest that ever raged against the 
Church, and displays the calm conviction and 
moral strength by which the Apostles were sus- 
tained. The historical and local circumstances 
narrated by St. Luke bear all the marks of truth. 

I. The miracle of healing the lame man had 
taken place in Solomon’s porch or portico, 
which overlooked the Kedron valley, and was an 
usual resort as a promenade or public walk, spe- 
cially in winter. Thus we read in St. John x. 22, 
23, that our Lord walked in Solomon’s porch. 
and it was winter. Solomon’s porch looked to- 
wards the rising sun, and was therefore a warm 
and sunny spot. It was popular with the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem for the same reason which led 
the Cistercians of the Middle Ages, when build- 
ing magnificent fabrics like Fountains Abbey, to 
place their cloister garths, where exercise was 
taken, on the southern side of their churches, 
that there they might receive and enjoy the heat 
and light of our winter sun. 

The crowd which was collected by Peter soon 
attracted the attention of the Temple authorities, 
who had a regular police under their control. 
The Jews were permitted by the Romans to ex- 
ercise the most unlimited freedom within the 
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bounds of the temple to secure its sanctity. In 
them-_ 


ordinary cases the Romans reserved to_ 
selves the power of capital punishment, but in 
the case of the temple and its profanation they 
allowed it to the Sanhedrin. 

An interesting proof of this fact has come to 
light of late years, attesting in a most strik- 
ing manner the accuracy of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Josephus, in his “ Antiquities” (xv. 
x1. 5), when describing the Holy Place, ‘tells us 
that the royal cloisters of the temple had 
three walks, formed by four rows of pillars, 
with which they were adorned. The outer- 
most walk was open to all, but the cen~ 
tral walk was cut off by a stone wall, on which 
were inscriptions forbidding foreigners—that is, 
Gentiles—to enter under pain of death. Now in 
the twenty-first chapter of the Acts we read that 
a supposed breach of this law was the occasion 
of the riot against St. Paul, wherein he narrowly 
escaped death. y 

The Jews were actually about to kill St. Paul 
when the soldiers came upon them. To this faet, 
Tertullus the orator, when speaking before the 
governor Felix, alludes, and that without re- 
buke, saying of St. Paul, ‘““ Whom we took, and 
would have judged according to our law.’”* Here 
comes in our illustration of the Acts derived 
from modern archeological research. Some few 
years ago there was discovered at Jerusalem, 
and there is now laid up in the Sultan’s Museum 
at Constantinople, a sculptured and inscribed 
stone, containing one of these very Greek no- 
tices upon which the Apostles must have looked, 
warning Gentiles not to enter within the sacred 
bounds, and denouncing against transgressors 
the penalty of death which the Jews sought to 
inflict upon St. Paul. Now it was just the same 
about the other details of the temple worship. 
Inside the sacred area the Jewish law was su- 
preme, and Jewish penalties were enacted. In 
order, therefore, that the temple might be duly 
protected the priests watched in three places, 
and the Levites in twenty-one places, in dad- 
dition to all their other duties connected with 
the offering of the sacrifices and the details of 
public worship. These guards discharged the 
duties of a sacred or temple police, and their 
captain was called the captain of the temple, or, 
as he is denominated in the Talmud, “ The ruler 
of the mountain of the House.” 

Much confusion has, indeed, arisen concerning 
this official He has been confounded, for in- 
stance, with the captain of the neighbouring for- 
tress of Antonia. The Romans had erected a 
strong, square castle, with lofty walls, and towers 
at the four corners, just north of the temple, and 
connected with it by a covered way. One of 
these flanking towers was one hundred and five 
feet high, and overlooked all the temple area, 
so that when a riot began the soldiers could 
hurry to quell it. The captain of the garrison 
which held this tower is called, in our version, 
the chief captain, or, more properly, the chili- 
arch, or colonel of a regiment, as we should put 
it in modern phraseology. But this official had 
nothing whatever to say to questions of Jewish 
law or ritual. He was simply responsible for the 
peace of Jerusalem; he represented the governor, 
who lived at Cesarea, and had no concern with 
the disputes which might arise amongst the 
Jews. But it was quite otherwise with the cap- 
tain of the temple. He was a Jewish official, 

* Acts xxiv. 6. y 
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ok cognisance of Jewish disputes, and was re- 
sponsible in matters of Jewish discipline which 
‘oman law respected and upheld, but in which 
it did not interfere. This purely Jewish official, 
a priest by profession, appointed by the Jewish 
and responsible to them alone, 
appears prominently on three distinct occa- 
sions. In the twenty-second of St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel we have the account of the betrayal by the 
traitor Judas. When he was meditating that ac- 
tion he went first to the chief priests and the cap- 
tains to consult with them. A Roman comman- 
der, an Italian, a Gaul, or possibly even a Briton, 
—as he might have been, for the Romans were 
accustomed to bring their Western legionaries 
into the East, as in turn they garrisoned Britain 
with the men of Syria,—would have cared very 
little whether a Galilean teacher was arrested or 
not. But it was quite natural that a Jewish and 
a temple official should have been interested in 
this question. While again on this occasion, 
and once more upon the arrest of the Apostles 
after the death of Ananias and Sapphira, the cap- 
tain of the temple appears as one of the highest 
Jewish officials.* 

Il. We see too, the secret source whence the 
opposition to apostolic teaching arose. The 
priests and the captain of the temple and the 
Sadducees came upon them. The captain was 
roused into action by the Sadducees, who were 
mingled in the crowd, and heard the words of 
the Apostles proclaiming the resurrection of Je- 
sus Christ, “ being grieved that they taught the 
people, and preached through Jesus the resur- 
rection from the dead.” It is noteworthy how 
perpetually the Sadducees appear as the special 
antagonists of Christianity during these earliest 
years. Our Lord’s denunciations of the Phari- 
sees were so often repeated that we are apt to 
think of them as the leading opponents of 
‘Christianity during the apostolic age. And yet 
this is a mistake. There was an important dif- 
ference between the Master’s teaching and that 
of His disciples, which accounts for the changed 
character of the opposition. Our Lord’s teach- 
ing came specially into conflict with the Phari- 
sees and their mode of thought. He denounced 
mere external worship, and asserted the spiritual 
and inner character of true religion. That was 
the great staple of His message. The Apostles, 
on the other hand, testified and enforced above 
everything else the risen, the glorified, and the 
continuous existence in the spirit world of the 
Man Christ Jesus. And thus they came into 
conflict with the central doctrine of Sadduceism 
which denied a future life. Hence at Jerusalem, 
at least, the Sadducees were ever the chief per- 
secutors of the Apostles, while the Pharisees 
were favourable to Christianity, or at least neu- 
tral. At the meeting of the Sanhedrin of which 
we read in the fifth chapter, Gamaliel, a Phari- 
see, proposes the discharge of the imprisoned 
Apostles. In the twenty-third chapter, when St. 
Paul is placed before the same Sanhedrin the 
Pharisees take his side, while the Sadducees are 
his bitter opponents. We never read of a Sad- 
ducee embracing Christianity; while St. Paul, 
the greatest champion of the gospel, was gained 
from the ranks of the Pharisees. This fact sheds 
light on the character of the apostolic teaching. 
It was not any system of evanescent Christianity; 
it was not a system of mere ethical teaching; it 


* See more on this point in Dr. John Lightfoot’s '* Hore 
Hebraice,” Luke xxii. 4 and Acts iy. 
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was not a system where the facts of Christ’s life 
were whittled away, where, for instance, His res- 
urrection was explained as a mere symbolical 
idea, typifying the resurrection of the soul from 
the death of sin to the life of holiness; for in that 
case the Sadducees would not have troubled them- 
selves on this occasion to oppose such teaching. 
But apostolic Christianity was a system which 
based itself on a risen Saviour, and involved, as 
its fundamental ideas, the doctrines of a future 
life and of a spiritual world, and of a resurrection 
where body and soul would be again united. 
Some strange representations have been from 
time to time put forward as to the nature of 
apostolic and specially of Pauline Christianity, 
but one of the strangest is what we may call the 
Matthew Arnold theory, which makes the apos- 
tolic teaching a poor, emasculated thing, devoid 
of any real foundation of historical fact. If 
Christianity, as proclaimed by St. Pet2r and St. 
Paul, was of this type, why, we ask, was it so 
bitterly opposed by the Sadducees? They at any 
rate understood the Apostles to teach and preach 
a Jesus Christ literally risen from the dead and 
ascended in the truth of human nature into that 
spiritual and unseen world whose existence they 
denied. For the Sadducees were materialists 
pure and simple. As such they prevailed among 
the rich. The poor, then as ever, furnished very 
few adherents to a creed which may satisfy per- 
sons who are enjoying the good things of this 
life. It has very few attractions, however, for 
those with whom life is dealing hardly, and to 
whom the world presents itself in a stern aspect 
alone. It is no wonder the new teaching con- 
cerning a risen Messiah should have excited the 
hatred of the rich Sadducees, and should have 
been welcomed by the poorer classes, among 
whom the Pharisees had their followers. The 
system of the Sadducees was a religion indeed. 
It satisfied a want, for man can never do without 
some kind of a religion. It recognised God and 
His revelation to Moses. It asserted, however, 
that the Mosaic revelation contained nothing 
concerning a future life, or the doctrine of im- 
mortality. It was a religion, therefore, without 
fear of a future, and which could never indeed 
excite any enthusiasm, but was very satisfactory 
and agreeable for the prosperous few as Jong as 
they were in prosperity and in health. Peter and 
John came preaching a very disturbing doctrine 
to this class of people. If Peter’s view of life 
was right, theirs was all wrong. It was no won- 
der that the Sadducees brought upon them the 
priests and the captain of the temple, and sum- 
moned the Sanhedrin to deal with them. We 
should have done the same had we been in their 
position. In every age, indeed, the bitterest per- 
secutors of Christianity have been men like the 
Sadducees. It has often been said that perse- 
cution on the part of a sceptic or of an unbe- 
liever is illogical. The Sadducees were unbe- 
Jievers as regards a future life. What matter to 
them was it, then, if the Apostles preached a 
future life, and convinced the people of its truth? 
But logic is always pushed impetuously aside 
when it comes in contact with deep-rooted hu- 
man feeling, and the Sadducees instinctively felt 
that the conflict between themselves and the 
Apostles was a deadly one; one or other party 
must perish. And so it was under the Roman 
empire. The ruling classes of the empire were 
essentially infidel, or, to use a modern term, we 
should rather perhaps style them agnostic. They 
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regarded the Christian teaching as a noxious en- 
thusiasm. They could not understand why 
Christians should not offer incense to the deity 
of the emperor, or perform any act of idolatry 
which was commanded by state law, and re- 
garded their refusal as an act of treason. They 
had no idea of conscience, because they were es- 
sentially like the Sadducees. So was it again 
in the days of the first French Revolution, and 
so we find it still. The men who reject all spir- 
itual existence, and hold a Sadducean creed, fear 
the power of Christian enthusiasm and Christian 
love, and had they only the power would crush 
it as sternly and remorselessly as the Sadducees 
desired to do in Apostolic times, or as the Ro- 
man emperors did from the days of Nero to 
those of Diocletian. 

III. The Apostles were arrested in the even- 
ing and’put‘in’prison. The temple had an abun- 
dance of chambers and apartments which could 
be used as prisons, or, as the Sanhedrin were ac- 
customed to sit in a basilica erected in the court 
outside the Beautiful Gate, and inside Solomon’s 
porch or cloister, there was probably a cell for 
prisoners connected with it. The next morning 
St. Peter and St. John were brought up before 
the court which met daily in this basilica, im- 
mediately after the hour of the morning sacri- 
fices. We can realise the scene, for the persons 
mentioned as having taken part in the trial are 
historical characters. The Sanhedrin sat in a 
semicirclé/*with the president in the centre, while 
opposite ‘Were three benches for the scholars of 
the Sanhedrists, who thus practically learned 
law. The Sanhedrin, when complete, consisted 
of seventy-one members, comprising chief priests, 
the elders of the people, and the most renowned 
of the rabbis; but twenty-three formed a quorum 
competent to transact business. The high 
priest when present,.as Annas and Caiaphas both 
were on this occasion, naturally exercised great 
influence, though he was not necessarily presi- 
dent of the council. The sacred writer has been 
accused, indeed, of a historical mistake, both 
here and in his Gospel (iii. 2), in making Annas 
high priest when Caiaphas was actually occupy- 
ing that office, Annas, his father-in-law, having 
been previously deposed by the Romans. St. 
Luke seems to me, on the other hand, thus to 
prove his strict accuracy. Caiaphas was of 
course the legal high priest so far as the Ro- 
mans were concerned. They recognised him as 
such, and delivered to him the high priest’s 
official robes, when necessary for the fulfilment 
of his great office, keeping them safe at other 
times in the tower of Antonia. But then, as I 
have already said, so long as the Roman law and 
constitutions were observed on great state oc- 
casions, they allowed the Jews a large amount of 
Home Rule in the management of their domes- 
tic religious concerns, and were not keen in 
marking offences, if only the offences were not 
thrust into public notice. Annas was recognised 
by the Sanhedrin and by the Jews at large as the 
true high priest, Caiaphas as the legal or official 
one; and they kept themselves on the safe side, 
as far as the Romans were concerned, by uniting 
them in their official consultations in the San- 
hedrin. The Sadducees, doubtless, on this occa- 
sion made every effort that their own party 
should attend the council meeting, feeling the 
importance of crushing the rising sect in the 
very bud. We read, therefore, that with the high 
priest came “ John and Alexander, and as many 
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as were of the findted? of the high tiest.” 

The priestly families were at this period pies aris- 
tocracy of the Jews, and they all belonged to the 
Sadducees, in opposition to the democracy, who 
favoured the Pharisees. These latter, indeed, had 
their own representatives in the Sanhedrin, as 


we shall see on a later occasion,—men of light 


and leading, like Gamaliel; but the permanent 
officials of the Jewish senate were for the most 
part Sadducees, and we know how easily the per- 
manent officials can pack a popular body, such 
as the Sanhedrin was, with their own adherents, 
when any:special end is to be attained. 

It was before such a hostile audience that the 
Apostles were now called to witness, and here 
they first proved the power of the Divine words, 
“When they deliver you up, take no thought 
how or what ye shall speak: for it shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall speak.’’* 
St. Peter threw himself upon God, and found 
that his trust was not in vain. He was at the 
moment of need filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
enabled to testify with a power which defeated 
his determined foes. He had a special promise 
from the Master, and he acted upon it. But we 
must observe that this promise was a special one, 
limited to the Apostles and to those in every 
age placed in similar circumstances. This prom- 
ise is no general one. It was given to the 
Apostles to free them from care, anxiety, and 
forethought as to the matter and form of the ad- 
dresses which they should deliver when sud- 
denly called to speak before assemblies like the 
Sanhedrin. Under such circumstances they 
would have no time to prepare speeches suitable 
for ears trained in all the arts of oratory as then 
practised amongst the ancients, whether Jews or 
Gentiles. So their Master gave them an assur- 
ance of strength and skill such as none of their 
adversaries could equal or resist. “It is not ye 
that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you.” This promise has been, how- 
ever, misunderstood and abused when applied 
to ordinary circumstances. It was good for the 
Apostles, and it is 
placed under similar conditions, persecuted for 
the sake of their testimony, and deprived of the 
ordinary means of preparation. But it is not a 
promise authorising Christian teachers, clerical 
or lay, to dispense with careful thought and in- 
dustrious study when communicating the truths 
of Christianity, or applying the great principles 
contained in the Bible to the manifold circum- 
stances of modern life. Christ certainly told the 
Apostles not fo premeditate beforehand what 
they should say. When relying, however, upon 
the promises of God, we should carefully seek to 
ascertain how far they are limited, and how far 
they apply to ourselves; else we may be put- 
ting our trust in words upon which we have no 
right to depend. A presumptuous trust is next 
door to an act of rebellion, and has often led to 
unbelief. Our Lord said to the Apostles, “ Pro- 
vide neither gold nor silver nor brass in your 
purses,” because He would provide for them; 
but He did not say so to us, and if we go out 
into life presumptuously relying upon a passage 
of Scripture that does not belong to us, unbeliet 
may overtake us as a strong man armed when 
we find ourselves disappointed. And so, too, 
with this promise of supernatural guidance 
which the Apostles enjoyed, and which saints 
of every age have proved true when placed in 

*St. Matt. x. 19. 
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imilar circumstances; it is a special one for 
them, it does not apply to us. Christian teachers, 
whether in the pulpit, or the Sunday school, or 


the home circle, must still depend as completely 


as the Apostles did updn the Holy Ghost as the 
‘source of all successful teaching. But in the 
case of the Apostles the inspiration was imme- 
diate and direct. In the case of ordinary Chris- 
tians like ourselves, placed amid all the helps 
which God’s providence gives, we must use 
study, thought, meditation, prayer, experience of 
life, as channels through which the same inspi- 
ration is conveyed to us. The Society of Friends, 
when George Fox established it, testified on be- 
half of a great truth when it aserted that the 
Holy Ghost dwelt still, as in apostolic times, in 
the whole body of the Church, and spake still 
through the experience of Christian people. 
Their testimony was a great truth and a much- 
needed one in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 


- tury, when Churchmen were in danger of turn- 


ing religion into a great machine of state police, 
such as the Greek Church became under the 


earlier Christian emperors, and when Puritans 


_ were inclined to smother all religious enthusiasm 


beneath their intense zeal for cold, rigid scho- 
lastic dogmas and confessions of faith. The 
early Friends came proclaiming a Divine power 
still present, a Church of God still energised 
and inspired as of old, and it was a revelation 
for many an earnest soul. But they made a 
great mistake, and pushed a great truth to a 
pernicious extreme, when they taught that this 
imspiration was inconsistent with forethought 
and study on the part of their teachers as to 
the subStance and character of their public min- 
istrations. The Society of Friends teaches that 
men should speak forth to their assemblies just 
what the Holy Ghost reveals on the spot, with- 
out any effort:on their own part, such as medi- 
tation and study involve. They have acted with- 
out a promise, and they have fared accordingly. 
That Society has been noted for its philanthropy, 
for the peaceful, gentle lives of its members; 
but it has not been noted for expository power, 
and its public teachers have held but a low place 
among those well-instructed scribes who bring 
io out of God’s treasures things new and 
fo) 

Expositors of Scripture, teachers of Divine 
truth, whether in the public congregation or in 
a Sunday-school class, must prepare themselves 
by thought, study, and prayer; then, having 
made the way of the Lord clear, and removed 
the hindrances which barred His path, we may 
humbly trust that the Holy Ghost will speak by 
us and through us, because we honour Him 
by our self-denial, and cease to offer burnt sac- 
rifices unto the Lord of that which cost us 
nothing. 

1V. The address of St. Peter to the Sanhedrin 
is marked by the same characteristics as we 
find in those directed to the people. It is kindly, 
for though the Apostles could speak sternly and 
severely, just as their Master did at times, yet 
they have left in this special direction an ex- 
ample to public speakers and public teachers of 
truth in every age. They strove first of all to 
put themselves in sympathy as much as possible 
with their audience. They did not despise the 
art of the rhetorician which teaches a speaker 
to begin by conciliating the good feelings of 
his audience towards himself. ‘Yo the people St. 
Peter began, “Ye men of Israel;” he recog- 
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nises their cherished privileges, as well as their 
sacred memories,—* Ye are the children of the 
prophets, and of the covenant which God made 
with our fathers.” To the bitterly hostile audi- 
ence of the Sanhedrin, where the Sadducees 
largely predominated, Peter’s exordium is pro- 
foundly respectful and courteous, “ Ye rulers of 
the people, and elders of Israel. The Apostles 
and the earliest Evangelists did not despise hu- 
man feelings or outrage human sentiment when 
setting out to preach Christ crucified. We have 
known men so wrong-headed that they were 
never happy unless their efforts to do good or 
spread their peculiar opinions eventuated in a 
riot. When evangelistic work or any kind of 
attempt to spread opinions evokes violent op- 
position, that very opposition often arises from 
the injudicious conduct of the promoters; and 
then when the opposition is once evoked or a 
riot caused, charity departs, passion and violent 
feelings are aroused, and all hope of good evap- 
orates for the time. There was profound prac- 
tical wisdom in that command of our Lord to 
_ Apostles, ““ When they persecute you in this 
city, flee ye into another,” even taking the mat- 
ter only from the standpoint of a man anxious 
to spread his peculiar sentiments. 

The Apostles’ address was kindly, but it was 
plain-spoken. The Sanhedrin were sitting as a 
board of inquisitors. They did not deny the 
miracle which had been wrought. . We are 
scarcely fit judges of the attitude of mind occu- 
pied by an Eastern, specially by an Eastern Jew 
of those earlier ages, when confronted with a 
miracle. He did not deny the facts brought 
under his notice. He was too well acquainted 
with magic and the strange performances of its 
professors to do so. He merely inquired as to 
the sources of the power, whether they were 
Divine or diabolical. “By what power or by 
what name have ye done this?”’ was a very nat- 
ural inquiry in the mouth of an ecclesiastical 
body such as the Sanhedrin was. It was dis- 
turbed by facts, for which no explanation such 
as their philosophy furnished could account. 
It was upset in its calculations just as, to this 
day, the performances of Indian jugglers or the 
weird wonders of hypnotism upset the calcula- 
tions of the hard, narrow man who has restricted 
all his investigations to some one special branch 
of science, and has so contracted his horizon 
that he thinks there is nothing in heaven or in 
earth which his philosophy cannot.explain. We 
should mark the expression, ‘“ By what name 
have ye done this?” for it gives us a glimpse 
into Jewish life and practice. The Jews were 
accustomed in their incantations to. use several 
kinds of names; sometimes those of patriarchs, 
sometimes the name of Solomon, and some- 
times that of the Eternal Jehovah Himself. Of 
late years vast quantities of Jewish and Gnostic 
manuscripts have come to light in Egypt and 
Syria containing various titles and forms used 
by the Jewish magicians and the earlier Chris- 
tian heretics, who were largely imbued with Jew- 
ish notions. It is quite in keeping with what we 
know of the spirit of the age from other sources 
that the Sanhedrin should ask, ‘‘ By what power 
or by what name have ye done this?” While 
again, when we turn to the book of the Acts 
of the Apostles itself we find an illustration of 
the council’s inquiry in the celebrated case of 
the seven sons of Sceva, the Jewish priest at 
Ephesus, who strove to use for their own magi- 
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cal purposes the Divine name of Jesus Christ, 
and suffered for their temerity. St. Peter’s re- 
ply to the question of the court proves that the 
Christian Church adopted in all its Divine of- 
fices, whether in the working of miracles then 
or of baptism and of ordination, as still, the 
invocation of the Sacred Name, after the Jew- 
ish model. The Church still baptises and or- 
dains in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Christ Himself had 
adopted the formula for baptism, and the Church 
has extended it to ordination, pleading thus be- 
fore God and man alike the Divine power by 
which alone St. Peter healed the cripple, and 
the Church sends ‘forth its ministers to carry on 
Christ’s work in the world. 

St. Peter’s address was, as we have already said, 
very kindly, but very bold and plain-spoken in 
setting forth the power of Christ’s name. He 
had learnt by his Jewish training the tremendous 
importance and solemnity of names. Moses at 
the bush would know God’s name before he 
went as His messenger to the captive Israelites. 
On Sinai God Himself had placed reverence 
towards His name as one of the fundamental 
truths of religion. Prophet and psalmist had 
conspired together to teach St. Peter that holy 
and reverend was the name of God, and to im- 
press upon him thus the power and meaning 
which lies tn Christ’s name, and indeed in all 
names, though names. are things we count so 
trifling. St. Peter dwells upon this point all 
through his addresses. To the people he had 
said, “His name, through faith in His name, 
hath made this man strong.” To the rulers it 
was the same. It was “by the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, this man 
doth stand here before you whole.” “ There is 
none other nate tinder heaven whereby we must 
be saved.” The Sanhedrin understand the im- 
portance of this point, and tell the Apostles they 
must not teach in this name. St. Peter point- 
edly refuses, and prays, when come to his own 
company, “that wonders may be done through 
the name of Thy holy servant Jesus.” 

St. Peter realised the sanctity and the power 
of God’s name, whether revealed in its ancient 
form of Jehovah or its New Testament form of 
Jesus Christ. Well would it be if the same Di- 
vine reverence founda larger place amongst our- 
selves. Irreverence towards the sacred name is 
far too prevalent; and even when men do not 
use God’s name in a profane way, there is too 
much lightness in the manner in which even re- 
ligious men permit themselves to utter that name 
which is the expression to man of supreme holi- 
ness,—‘ God bless us,” “ Lord help us and save.” 
How constantly do even pious people garnish 
their conversations and their epistles with such 
phrases or with the symbols D. V., without any 
real feeling that they are thereby appealing to 
Him who was and is and is to come, the Eternal. 
The name of God is still holy as of old, and 
the name of Jesus is still powerful to calm and 
soothe and bless as of old, and Christian peo- 
ple should sanctify those great names in their 
conversation with the world. 

St. Peter was bold because he was daily com- 
prehending more and more of the meaning of 
Christ’s work and mission, was gaining a clearer 
insight into the dignity of His person and was 
experiencing in himself the truth of His super- 
natural promises. How could a man help being 
bold, who. felt the Spirit’s power within, .and 
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really held with intense belief that there was 
salvation in none other save Christ? Personal 
experience of religion alone can impart strength 
and courage and boldness to endure, to suk , 
and to testify. 
views. He would not have suited those easy- 
going souls who now think one religion just 
as good as another, and consequently do not 
regard it as of the slightest moment whether 
a man be a follower of Christ or of Mahomet. 
The earliest Christians had none of this diluted 
faith. They believed that as there was only one 
God, so there was only one Mediator between 
God and man, and they realised the tremendous 
importance of preaching this Mediator. - The 
Apostles, however, must be cleared from a mis- 
construction under which they have at times 
suffered. St. Peter proclaims Christ to the San- 
hedrin as the only means of salvation. In his 
address to Cornelius the centurion of Czsarea, 
he declares that in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
Him. These passages and these two declara- 
tions appear inconsistent. Their inconsistency 
is only superficial, however, as Bishop Burnet 
has well explained in his exposition of the Thir- 
ty-Nine Articles, a book not read very much 
in these times.* 
vation through Christ. Christ is the only means, 
the only channel and way by which God con- 
fers salvation. Christ’s work is the one meri- 
torious cause which gains spiritual blessing. for 
man. But then, while there is salvation, only 
in Christ, many persons may be saved by Christ 
who know not of Him consciously; else what 
shall we say or think about infants and idiots? 
It is only by Christ and through Christ and-for 
His sake that any soul can be saved. He ‘is 
the only door of salvation, He is the way as 
well as the truth and the life. But then “it is 
not for us to pronounce how far the saving 
merits of Christ.may be applied and His saving 
power extend. St. Peter knew and taught that 
Jesus Christ was the one Mediator, and that 
by His name alone salvation could be obtained. 
Yet he did not hesitate to declare as regards 
Cornelius the centurion, that in every nation he 
that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted of Him. It ought to be sufficient for 
us, as it was for the Apostles, to believe «that 
the knowledge of Christ is life eternal, while 
satisfied to leave all other problems in the hands 
of Eternal Love. tt 


CHAPTER X. 
THE COMMUNITY OF GOODS. 
ACTS iv. 32-35. 
TuE community of goods and its results next 


claim our attention in the course of this sacred 
record of primitive Church life. The gift of 


St. Peter was exclusive in his 


St. Peter taught,exclusive’sal- — 


tongues and this earliest attempt at Christian ~ 


communism were two. special features of 
apostolic, or perhaps we should rather say of 
Jerusalem, Christianity. The gift of tongues we 
find at one or two other places, at Caesarea on 
the first conversion of the Gentiles, at Ephesus 
and at Corinth. It then disappeared. The com- 
munity of goods was tried at Jerusalem. It lasted 


*See Burnet's exposition of the eighteenth Article in 
his commentary on the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
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; Bier a very short time, and then faded from 
the ordinary practice of the Christian Church. 


a" 


- Paul tells us in the Galatians; 


The record of this vain attempt and its mani- 
fold results embodies many a lesson suitable to 
our modern Christianity. 

I. The book of the Acts of the Apostles in 
its earliest chapters relates the story of the tri- 
umph of the Cross; it also tells of the mistakes 
made by its adherents. The Scriptures prove 
their Divine origin, and display the secret in- 
spiration and guidance of their writers, by their 
thorough impartiality. If in the Old Testament 
they are depicting the history of an Abraham 
or of a David, they do not, after the example 

of human biographies, tell of their virtues and 
throw the mantle of obscurity over their vices 
and crimes. If in the New Testament they are 
relating the story of apostolic labours, they re- 
cord the bad as well as the good, and hesitate 
not to tell of the dissimulation of.St. Peter, the 
hot temper and the bitter disputes of a Paul and 
a Barnabas. 

It is a notable circumstance that,’ in ancient 
and modern times alike, men have stumbled at 
this sacred impartiality. They have mistaken 
the nature of inspiration, and have busied them- 
selves to clear the character of men like David 
and the holy Apostles, explaining away the 
plainest facts,—the lie of Abraham, the adultery 
of David, the weaknesses and infirmities of the 
Apostles. They have forgotten the principle in- 
volved in the declaration, ‘“ Elijah was a man 
of like passions with ourselves ’”’ ; and have been 
so jealous for the honour of scriptural charac- 
ters that they have made their history unreal, 
worthless as a living example. St. Jerome, to 
take but one instance, was a commentator upon 
Scripture whose expositions are of the greatest 
value, specially because he lived and worked 
amid the scenes where Scripture history was 
written, and while yet living tradition could be 
used to illustrate the sacred narrative. St. Jer- 
ome applied this deceptive method to the dis- 
simulation of St. Peter at Antioch of which St. 
maintaining, in 
opposition to St. Augustine,* that St. Peter was 
not a dissembler at all, and that the whole scene 
at Antioch was a piece of pious acting, got up 
between the Apostles in order that St. Paul 
might have the opportunity of condemning Ju- 
daising practices. This is an illustration of the 
tendency to which I am referring. Men will up- 
hold, not merely the character of the Scriptures, 
but the characters of the writers of Scripture. 
Yet how clearly do the Sacred Writings distin- 
guish between these things; how clearly they 
show that God imparted His treasures in earthen 
vessels, vessels that were sometimes very earthy 
indeed, for while in one place they give us the 
Psalms of David, with all their treasures of spir- 
itual joy, hope, penitence, they in another place 
give us the very words of the letter written 
by King David ordering the murder of Uriah 
the Hittite. This jealousy, which refuses to ad- 
mit the fallibility and weakness of scriptural per- 
sonages, has been applied to the doctrine of 
the community of goods which finds place in the 
passage under review. Some expositors will not 
allow that it was a mistake at all; they view 


the Church at Jerusalem as divinely guided by 


*See an interesting letter from St. Augustine to St. 
erome on this question in the ‘‘ Letters” of St. Augus- 
ine (Clark’s edition), vol. i. pp. 30-2. With which com- 
bare Bishop Lightfoot on *' Galatians,”’ p. 128. 
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the Holy Spirit even in matters of temporal 
policy; they ascribe to it an infallibility greater 
and wider than any claimed for the Roman 
Pontiff. He claims infallibility in matters per- 
taining to faith and morals, when speaking as 
universal doctor and teacher of the Universal 
Church; but those writers invest the Church at 
Jerusalem with infallibility on every question, 
whether spiritual or temporal, sacred or secular, 
because the Holy Ghost had been poured out 
upon the twelve Apostles on the day of Pente- 
cost. Now it is quite evident that neither the 
Church of Jerusalem nor the Apostles them- 
selves were guided by an inspiration which ren- 
dered’ them infallible upon all questions. The 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit which was granted 
to them was a gift which left all their faculties 
in precisely the same state as they were before 
the descent of the Spirit. The Apostles could 
make moral mistakes, as Peter did at Antioch; 
they were not infallible in forecasting the future, 
as St. Paul proved when at Ephesus he told 
the Ephesian elders that he should not again 
visit the Church, while, indeed, he spent much 
time there in after years. The whole early 
Church was mistaken on the important questions 
of the calling of the Gentiles, the binding nature 
of the Levitical law, and the time of Christ’s 
second coming. The Church of Jerusalem, till 
the conversion of Cornelius, was completely mis- 
taken as to the true nature of the Christian dis- 
pensation. They regarded it, not as the new and 
final revelation which was to supersede all oth- 
ers; they thought of it merely as a new sect 
within the bounds of Judaism. 

It was a similar mistake which led to the com- 
munity of goods. We can trace the genesis and 
upgrowth of the idea. It cannot be denied that 
the earliest Christians expected the immediate re- 
turn of Christ. This expectation brought with 
it a very natural paralysis of business life and 
activity. We have seen the same result happen- 
ing again and again. At Thessalonica St. Paul 
had to deal with it, as we have already noted 
in the second of these lectures. Some of the 
Thessalonians laboured under a misunderstand- 
ing as to St. Paul’s true teaching: they thought 
that Jesus Christ was immediately about to ap- 
pear, and they gave up work and labour under 
the pretence of preparing for His second com- 
ing. Then St. Paul comes sharply down upon 
this false practical deduction which they had 
drawn from his teaching, and proclaims the law, 
“Tf any man will not work, neither shall he 
eat.” We have already spoken of the danger 
which might attend such a time. Here we be- 
hold another danger which did practically en- 
sue and bring forth evil fruit. The first Chris- 
tian Pentecost and the days succeeding it were 
a period of strained expectation, a season of in- 
tense religious excitement, which naturally led 
to the community of goods. There was no 
apostolic rule or law laid down in the matter. 
It seems to have been a course of action to 
which the converts spontaneously resorted, as 
the logical deduction from two principles which 
they held; first, their brotherhood and union in 
Christ; secondly, the nearness of Christ’s second 
advent. The time was short. The Master had 
passed into the invisible world whence He would 
epotiy reappear. Why should they not then, 
as brethren in Christ, have one common purse, 
and spend the whole time in waiting and watch- 
ing for that loved presence? This seems 'a 
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natural explanation of the origin of a line of 
policy which has been often appealed to in the 
practical life of modern Europe as an example 
for modern Christians; and yet, when we ex- 
amine it more closely, we can see that this book 
of the Acts of the Apostles, while it tells of their 
mistake, carries with it the correction of the er- 
ror into which these earliest disciples fell. The 
community of goods was adopted in no other 
Church. At Corinth, Ephesus, Rome, we hear 
nothing of it in those primitive times. No Chris- 
tian sect or Church has ever tried to revive it, 
save the monastic orders, who adopted it for 
the special purpose of cutting their mem- 
bers off from any connection with the world 
of life and action; and, in later times still, 
the wild, fanatical Anabaptists at the Ref- 
ormation period, who thought, like the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem, that the kingdom of God, 
as they fancied it, was immediately about to 
appear. The Church of Jerusalem, as the apos- 
tolic history shows us, reaped the natural 
results of this false step. They adopted the prin- 
ciples of communism; they lost hold of that prin- 
ciple of individual life and all exertion which lies 
at the very root of all civilisation and all advance- 
ment, and they fell, as the natural result, into the 
direst poverty. There was no reason in the na- 
ture of its composition why the Jerusalem 
Church should have been more poverty-stricken 
than the Churches of Ephesus, Philippi, or Cor- 
inth. Slaves and very humble folk constituted 
the staple of these Churches. At Jerusalem a 
great company of the priests were obedient to 
the faith, and the priests were, as a class, in easy 
circumstances. Slaves cannot at Jerusalem have 
constituted that large element of the Church 
which they did in the great Greek and Roman 
cities, simply because slavery never reached 
among the Jews the same development as in the 
Gentile world. The Jews, as a nation, were a 
people among whom there was a widely diffused 
comfort, and the earliest Church at Jerusalem 
must have fairly represented the nation. There 
was nothing to make the mother Church of 
Christendom that pauper community we find it to 
have been all through St. Paul’s ministry, save 
the one initial mistake, which doubtless the 
Church authorities found it very hard afterwards 
to retrieve; for when men get into the habit of 
living upon alms it is very difficult to restore the 
habits of healthy independence. 

II. This incident is, however, rich in teaching 
for the Church of every age, and that in very 
various directions. It is a significant warning 
for the mission field. Missionary Churches 
should strive after a healthy independence 
amongst their members. It is, of course, abso- 
lutely necessary that missionaries should strive 
to supply temporal employment to their con- 
verts in places and under circumstances where 
a profession of Christianity cuts them off at once 
fromallcommunication with their old friends and 
neighbours. The primitive Church found it neces- 
sary to give such temporal relief, and yet had to 
guard against its abuse; and we have been far 
too remiss in looking for guidance to those early 
centuries when the whole Church was neces- 
sarily one great missionary organisation. The 
Apostolic Canons and Constitutions. are. docu- 
ments which throw much light on many ques- 
tions which now press for solution in the mission 
field. They pretend to be the exact words of the 
Apostles, but are evidently. the work of a later 
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age. They date back in their present shape, at — 
latest, to the third or fourth century, as is evi- 
dent from the fact that they contain elaborate 
rules for the treatment of martyrs and confes- 
sors,—and there were no martyrs after that time, 
—directing that every effort should be made to 
render them comfort, support, and sympathy. 
These Constitutions prove that the Church in 
the third century was one mighty co-operative 
institution, and an important function of the 
bishop was the direction of that co-operation. 
The second chapter of the fourth book of the 
Apostolic Constitution lays down, “Do you 
therefore, O bishops, be solicitous about the 
maintenance of orphans, being in nothing want- 
ing to them; exhibiting to the orphans the care 
of parents; to the widows the care of husbands; 
to the artificer, work; to the stranger, an house; 
to the hungry, food; to the thirsty, drink; to the 
naked, clothing; to the sitk, visitation; to the 
prisoners, assistance.’ But these same Constitu- 
tions recognise equally clearly the danger in- 
volved in such a course. The wisdom of the 
early Church saw and knew how easily alms pro- 
miscuously bestowed sap the roots of independ- 
ence, and taught therefore, with equal explicit- 
ness, the absolute necessity for individual exer- 
tion, the duty of Christian toil and labour; urg- 
ing the example of the Apostles themselves, as 
in the sixty-third Constitution of the second 
book, where they are represented as exhorting, 
“Let the young persons of the Church endeavy- 
our to minister diligently in all necessaries; 
mind your business with all becoming serious- 
ness, that so you may always have sufficient to 
support yourselves and those that are needy, and 
not burden the Church of God. For we our- 
selves, besides our attention to the Word of the 
Gospel, do not neglect our inferior employ-_ 
ments; for some of us are fishermen, some tent- 
makers, some husbandmen, that so we may 
never be idle.’ In the modern mission field 
there will often be occasions when, as in ancient 
times, the profession of Christianity and the sub- 
mission of the converts to baptism will involve 
the loss of all things. And, under such circum- 
stances, Christian love, such as burned of old in 
the hearts of God’s people and led them to en- 
act the rules we have now quoted, will still lead 
and compel the Church in its organised capacity 
to lend temporal assistance to those that are in 
danger of starvation for Christ’s sake; but no 
missionary effort can be in a healthy condition, 
where all, or the greater portion, of the con- 
verts are so dependent upon the funds of the 
mission that if the funds were withdrawn the ap- 
parent results would vanish into thin air. Such 
missions are utterly unlike the missions of the 
apostolic Church; for the converts of the apos- 
tolic age were made by men who went forth 
without purse or scrip, who could not give tem- 
poral assistance even had they desired to do so, 
and whose great object ever was to develop in 
their followers a healthy spirit of Christian man- 
liness and honest independence. 

III. Then, again, this passage teaches a much- 
needed lesson to the Church at home about the 
methods of poor relief and  almsgiving. 
“ Blessed,” says the Psalmist, “is he that con- 
sidereth the poor.’”’ He does not say, “ Blessed 
is he that giveth money to the poor,” but, 
‘“‘ Blessed is he that considereth the poor.” Well- 
directed, wise, prudent almsgiving is a good and 
beneficial thing, but indiscriminate almsgiving, 





msgiving bestowed without care, thought, and 
nmsideration such as the Psalmist suggests, 
_ brings with it far more evil than it prevents. 
_ The Church of Jerusalem very soon had experi- 
ence of these evils. Jealousies and quarrels 
soon sprang up even where Apostles were min- 
istering and supernatural gifts of the Spirit were 
present,—‘‘ There arose a murmuring of the Gre- 
cians against the Hebrews because their widows 
were neglected in the daily ministrations;”” and 
it has been ever since the experience of those 
called to deal with questions of temporal re- 
lief and the distribution of alms, that no classes 
are more suspicious and more quarrelsome than 
those who are in receipt of such assistance. The 
chaplains and managers of almshouses, asylums, 
charitable funds, and workhouses know this to 
their cost, and ofttimes make a bitter acquaint- 
ance with that evil spirit which burst forth even 
in the mother Church of Jerusalem. Time nec- 
essarily hangs heavy upon the recipients’ hands, 
forethought and care are removed and cease to 
engage the mind, and people having nothing else 
to do begin to quarrel. But this was not the only 
evil which arose: hypocrisy and ostentation, as 
in the case of Ananias and Sapphira, deceit, 
thriftlessnéss, and idleness showed themselves at 
Jerusalem, Thessalonica, and other places, as the 
Epistles of St. Paul amply testify. And so it 
has been in the experience of the modern 
Church. I know myself of whole districts where 
almsgiving has quite demoralised the poor and 
eaten the heart out of their religion, so that they 
value religious ministrations, not for the sake of 
the religion that is taught, but solely for the sake 
of the temporal relief that accompanies it. I 
know of a district where, owing to the want of 
.organisation in religious effort and the shattered 
and broken character of Protestant Christianity, 
the poor people are visited and relieved by six or 
seven competing religious communities, so that a 
clever person can make a very fair income by a 
judicious manipulation of the different visitors. 
It is evident that such visitations are doing evil 
instead of good, and the labour and money ex- 
pended are worse than useless. The proper or- 
ganisation of charitable relief is one of the de- 
sirable objects the Church should set before it. 
The great point to be aimed at should be not 
so much the ministration of direct assistance to 
the people as the development of the spirit of 
self-help. And here comes in the action of the 
Christian state. The institution of the Post 
Office Savir'gs Bank, where the State guarantees 
the safety of the depositor’s money, seems a di- 
rect exposition and embodiment of the principle 
which underlay the community of goods in the 
apostolic Church. That principle was a gener- 
ous, unselfish, Christlike principle. The prin- 
ciple was right, though the particular shape 
which the principle took was a mistaken one. 
Experience has taught the Church of Christ a 
wiser course, and now the system of State-guar- 
anteed Savings Banks enables the Church to 
lead the poor committed to her care into wiser 
courses. Parochial and congregational Savings 
Banks ought to be attached to all Christian or- 
ganisations, so as to teach the poor the indus- 
trial lessons which they need. We have known 
a district in a most thriftless neighbourhood 
where immense sums used to be wasted in in- 
discriminate almsgiving, and yet where the peo- 
ple, like the woman in the Gospels, were never 
one whit the better, but rather grew worse. We 
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have seen such a district in the course of a few 
years quite regenerated in temporal matters, 
simply by the action of what is called a parochial 
Penny Savings Bank. Previously to its insti- 
tution the slightest fall of snow brought heart- 
rending appeals for coal funds, blankets, and 
food; while a few years of its operation banished 
coal funds and pauperism in every shape, simply 
by teaching the people the magic law of thrift, 
and by developing within them the love and the 
power of self-respecting and industrious inde- 
pendence. And yet efforts in this direction will 
not be destructive of Christian charity. They 
tend not to dry up the springs of Christian love. 
Charity is indeed a blessing to the giver, and we 
should never desire to see the opportunity want- 
ing for its display. Ill indeed would be the 
world’s state if we had no longer the poor, the 
sick, the needy, with us. Our sinful human na- 
ture requires its unselfish powers to be kept in 
action, or else it quickly subsides into a state of 
unwholesome stagnation. Poor people need to 
be taught habits of saving, and this teaching 
will require time and trouble and expense. The 
clergy and their congregations may teach the 
poor thrift by offering a much higher interest 
than the Post Office supplies, while, at the same 
time, the funds are all deposited in the State 
Savings Bank. That higher interest will often 
demand as much money as the doles previously 
bestowed in the shape of mere gifts of coal and 
food. But then what a difference in the result! 
The mere dole has, for the most part, a demor- 
alising tendency, while the money spent in the 
other direction permanently elevates and blesses.* 

IV. But there is a more important lesson 
still to be derived from this incident in the apos- 
tolic Church. The community of goods failed 
in. that Church when tried under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, terminating in the per- 
manent degradation of the Christian community 
at Jerusalem; just as similar efforts must ever 
fail, no matter how broad the field upon which 
they may be tried or how powerful the forces 
which may be arrayed on their behalf. Chris- 
tian legislatures of our own age may learn a 
lesson of warning against perilous experiments 
in a communistic direction from the disastrous 
failure in Jerusalem; and there is a real danger 
in this respect from the tendency of human na- 
ture to rush to extremes. Protestantism and the 
Reformation accentuated the individual and in- 
dividual independence. The feeling thus taught in 
religion reacted on the world of life and action, 
developing an intensity of individualism in 
the political world which paralysed the efforts 
which the state alone could make in the various 
matters of sanitary education and social reform. 
In the last generation Maurice and Kingsley and 
men of their school raised in opposition the ban- 
ner of Christian socialism, because they saw 
clearly that men had run too far in the direction 
of individualism,—so far, indeed, that they were 
inclined to forget the great lesson taught by 
Christianity, that under the new law we are mem- 
bers one of another, and that all members be- 
long to one body, and that body is Christ. Men 
are so narrow that they can for the most part 


*It isnot generally known that the Post Office offers 
special facilities for the establishment of such Penny 
Savings Banks as Iadvocate. ‘The Post Office will supply 
books for depositors and permit a deposit account to be 
opened without any linzit. I have seen in my own parish 
the beneficial working of such an institution, increasing 
annually in its results for the last twenty years, 
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take only one view at a time, and so now they 
are inclined to push Christian socialism to the 
same extreme as at Jerusalem, and to forget that 
there is a great truth in individualism as there 
is another great truth in Christian socialism. 
Dr. Newman in his valuable but almost for- 
gotten work on the Prophetical Office of the 
Church defined the position of the English 
Church as being a Media Via, a mean between 
two extremes. Whatever may be said upon 
other topics, the office of the Christian Church 
is most certainly a Via Media, a mean between 
the two opposite extremes of socialism and in- 
dividualism. Much good has been effected of 
late years by legislation based upon essentially 
socialistic ideas. Reformatory and _ industrial 
schools, to take but one instance, are socialistic 
in their foundations and in their tendencies. The 
whole body of the state undertakes in them re- 
sponsibilities and duties which God intended 
individuals to discharge, but which individuals 
persistently neglect, to the injury of their inno- 
cent offspring, and of society at large. Yet even 
in this simple experiment we can see the germs 
of the same evils which sprang up at Jerusalem. 
We have seen this tendency appearing in connec- 
tion with the Industrial School system, and have 
known parents who could educate and train their 
children in family life encouraged by this well- 
intentioned legislation to fling their responsi- 
bilities over upon the State, and neglecting their 
offspring because they were convinced that in 
doing so they were not only saving their own 
pockets, but also doing better for their children 
than they themselves could. It is just the same, 
and has ever been the same, with all similar 
legislation. It requires to be most narrowly 
watched. Human nature is intensely lazy and in- 
tensely selfish. God has laid down the law of in- 
dividual effort and individual responsibility, and 
while we should strive against the abuses of that 
law, we should watch with equal care against the 
opposite abuses. Foundling hospitals as they 
were worked in the last century, for instance, 
form an object-lesson of the dangers inherent 
in such methods of action. Benevolent persons 
in the last century pitied the condition of poor 
children left as foundlings. There was, some 
sixty years ago, an institution in Dublin of this 
kind, which was supported by the state. There 
was a box in which an infant could be placed 
at any hour of the day or night; a bell was rung, 
and by the action of a turn-stile the infant was 
received into the institution. But experience 
soon taught the same lesson as at Jerusalem. 
The Foundling Hospital may havetemporarily re- 
lieved some deserving cases and occasionally pre- 
vented some very painful scenes, but the broad 
results upon society at large were so bad, im- 
morality was so increased, the sense of parental 
responsibility was so weakened, that the state 
was compelled to terminate its existence at a 
very large expense. Socialism when pushed to an 
extreme must necessarily work out in bad re- 
sults, and that because there is one constant and 
fixed quantity which the socialist forgets. Hu- 
man nature changes not; human nature is cor- 
rupt, and must remain corrupt until the end, and 
so long as the corruption of human nature re- 
mains the best-conceived plans of socialism must 
necessarily fail. 

Yet the Jerusalem idea of a voluntary com- 
munity of goods was a noble one, and sprang 
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from an unselfish root. It was purely voluntary 
indeed. There was no compulsion upon any 
to adopt it. ‘ Not one of them said that aught 
that he possessed was his own,” is St. Luke’s — 
testimony on the point. ‘‘ While it remained 
did it not remain thine own? And after it was 
sold was it not in thy power?” are St. Peter’s 
words, clearly testifying that this Christian com- 
munism was simply the result and outcome of 
loving hearts who, under the influence of an 
overmastering emotion, had cast prudence to the - 
winds. The communism of Jerusalem may have 
been unwise, but it was the proof of generous 
and devout spirits. It was an attempt, too, to 
realise the conditions of the new life in the new 
heaven and the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness, while still the old heaven and the 
old earth remained. It was an enthusiasm, a 
high, a holy, and a noble enthusiasm; and though 
it failed in some respects, still the enthusiasm be- 
gotten of fervent Christian love succeeded in 
another direction, for it enabled the Apostles 
“with great power to give witness to the resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus.” The union of these 
two points in the sacred narrative has profound 
spiritual teaching for the Church of Christ. Un- 
selfishness in worldly things, enthusiasm about 
the kingdom of Christ, fervent love to the 
brethren, are brought into nearest contact and 
united in closest bonds with the possession of 
.special spiritual power over the hearts of the un- 
believers. And then, again, the unselfishness 
existed amongst the body of the Church, the 
mass of the people at large. We are sure that 
the Apostles were leaders in the acts of self- 
denial. No great work is carried out where the 
natural and divinely-sent leaders hang back. 
But it is the love and enthusiasm of the’ mass 
of the people which excite St. Luke’s notice, 
and which he illustrates by the contrasted cases 
of Barnabas and Ananias; and he connects this 
unselfish enthusiasm of the people with the pos- 
session of great power by the Apostles. Surely 
we can read a lesson suitable for the Church of 
all ages in this collocation. The law of inter- 
action prevails between clergy and people still 
as it did between the Apostles and people of old. 
The true minister of Christ will frequently bear 
before the throne of God those souls with whom 
the Holy Ghost has entrusted him, and without 
such personal intercession he cannot expect real 
success in his work. But then, on the other 
hand, this passage suggests to us that enthusiasm, 
fervent faith, unselfish love on the people’s part 
are the conditions of ministerial power with hu- 
man souls. A people filled with Christ’s love, 
and abounding in enthusiasm, even by a mere 
natural process produce power in their leaders, 
for the hearts of the same leaders beat quicker 
and their tongues speak more forcibly because 
they feel behind them the immense motive power 
of hallowed faith and sacred zeal. But we be- 
lieve in a still higher blessing. When people are 
unselfish, brimming over with generous Chris- 
tian love, it calls down a supernatural, a Divine 
power. The Pentecostal Spirit of love again de- 
scends, and in roused hearts and converted souls 
and purified and consecrated intellects rewards 
with a blessing such as they desire the men and 
women who long for the salvation of their breth- 
ren, and are willing, like these apostolic Chris- 
tians, to sacrifice their dearest and their best 
for it. 
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Paes: CHAPTER XI. 
| HONESTY AND PRETENCE IN THE PRIMI- 
TIVE CHURCH. 
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_ THE exact period in the history of the apos- 
tolic Church at which we have now arrived is 
a most interesting one. We stand at the very 
first origin of a new development in Christian 
life and thought. Let us observe it well, for the 
whole future of the Church is bound up with it. 
Christianity was at the beginning simply a sect 
of Judaism. It is plain that the Apostles at first 
thus regarded it. They observed Jewish rites, 
they joined in the temple and synagogue worship, 
they restricted salvation and God’s favour to the 
children of Abraham, and merely added belief 
in Jesus of Nazareth as the promised Messiah 
to the common Jewish faith. The spirit of God 
was indeed speaking through the Apostles, lead- 
ing them, as it led St. Peter on the day of Pen- 
tecost, to speak words with a meaning and scope 
far beyond their thoughts. They, like the 
prophets of old, knew not as yet what manner 

_ of things the Spirit which was in them did sig- 

nify. 

“ As little children lisp, and tell of Heaven, 


So thoughts beyon their thought to those high bards 
were given.” 


Their speech had a grander and wider appli- 
cation than they themselves dreamt of; but the 
‘power of prejudice and education was far too 
great even for the Apostles, and so, though the 
nobility and: profuseness of God’s mercy were 
revealed and the plenteousness of His grace was 
announced by St. Peter himself, yet the glory of 
the Divine gift was still unrecognised. Jerusa- 
lem, the Temple, the Old Covenant, Israel after 
the flesh,—these things as yet bounded and 
limited the horizon of Christ’s Church. How 
were the new ideas to gain an entrance? How 
was the Church to rise to a sense of the magnifi- 
Joseph, 
who by the Apostles was surnamed Barnabas, 
emerges upon the scene and supplies the answer, 
proving himself in very deed a son of consola- 
tion, because he became the occasion of consol- 
ing the masses of mankind with that truest com- 
fort, the peace of God which passes all under- 
standing. . Let us see how this came about. 

I. The Christian leaders belonged originally 
to the extreme party in Judaism. The Jews 
were at this time divided into two sections. 
There was the Hebrew party on the one hand; 
extreme Nationalists as we might call them. 
They hated everything foreign. They clung to 
the soil of Palestine, to its language and to its 
customs. They trained up their children in an 
abhorrence of Greek civilisation, and could see 
nothing good in it. This party was very unpro- 
gressive, very narrow-minded, and, therefore, 
unfit to recognise the developments of God’s pur- 
poses. The Galileans were very prominent 
among them. They lived in a provincial dis- 
trict, remote from the influences of the great 
céntres of thought and life, and missed, there- 
fore, the revelations of God’s mind which He is 
evermore making through the course of His 

rovidential dealings with mankind. The Gali- 
eans furnished the majority of the earliest Chris- 
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tian leaders, and they were not fitted from their 
narowness to grasp the Divine intentions with 
respect to Christianity and its mission. What a 
lesson for every age do we behold in this intel- 
lectual and spiritual defect of the Galileans. 
They were conscientious, earnest, devout, spir- 
itually-minded men. Christ loved them as such, 
and devoted Himself to their instruction. But 
they were one-sided and illiberal. Their very 
provincialism, which had sheltered them from 
Sadduceism and unbelief, had filled them. with 
blind prejudices, and as the result, had rendered 
them unable to read aright the mind of God 
and the development of His purposes. Man, 
alas! is a very weak creature, and human nature 
is very narrow. Piety-is no‘guarantee for, wis- 
dom and breadth, and strong faith in God’s deal- 
ings in the past often hinders men from realis- 
ing and obeying the Divine guidance and the 
evolution of His purposes amid the changed cir- 
cumstances of the present. The Galilean leaders 
were best fitted to testify with unfaltering zeal 
to the miracles and resurrection of Christ. They 
were not best fitted to lead the Church into the 
possession of the Gentiles. 

There was another party among the Jews 
whom God had trained by the guidance of His 
providence for this purpose. The Acts of the 
Apostles casts a strong and comforting light back 
upon the history of the Lord’s dealings with the 
Jews ever since the days of the Babylonish. Cap- 
tivity. We can see in the story told in the ’Acts 
the reason why God permitted the overthrow 
of Jerusalem by the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the apparent defeat for the time of His own 
designs towards the chosen people, The story of 
the dispersion is a standing example how won- 
derfully God evolves good out of seeming ill, 
making all things work together for the good 
of His Church. The dispersion prepared a sec- 
tion of the Jews, by travel, by foreign civilisa- 
tion, by culture, and by that breadth of mind ‘and 
sympathy which is thereby produced, to be me- 
diators between the Hebrew party with all their 
narrowness and the masses of the Gentile world 
whom the strict Jews would fain have shut out 
from the hope of God’s mercy. This liberal and 
progressive party is called in the Acts of the 
Apostles the Hellenists. They were looked at 
askance by the more old-fashioned Hebrews. 
They were Jews, children of Abraham ‘indeed, of 
the genuine stock of Israel. As such they had a 
true standing-ground within the Jewish fold, and 
as true Jews could exercise their influence from 
within much more effectually than if they stood 
without; for it has been well remarked by a 
shrewd observer, that every party, religious or 
political, is much more powerfully affected by 
movements springing from within than by at- 
tacks directed from without. An explosive op- ° 
erates with much more destructive force when 
acting from within or underneath a fortification 
than when brought into play from outside. Such 
was the Hellenistic party. No one could deny 
their true Jewish character, but they had been 
liberalised by their heaven-sent contact with for- 
eigners and foreign lands; and hence it is that 
we discern in the Hellenistic party, and specially 
in Joseph, who by the Apostles was surnamed 
Barnabas, the beginnings of the glorious ingath- 
ering of the Gentiles, the very first rift in the 
thick dark cloud of prejudice which as yet kept 
back even the Apostles themselves from realis- 
ing the great object of the gospel dispensation. 
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The Hellenists, with their wealth, their culture, 
their new ideas, their sense and value of Greek 
thought, were the bridge by which the spiritual 
life, hitherto wrapped in Jewish swaddling clothes, 
was to pass over to the masses of the Gentile 
world. The community of goods led Joseph 
Barnabas to dedicate his substance to the same 
noble cause of unselfishness. That dedication 
led to disputes between Hellenists and Hebrews, 
and these disputes occasioned the election of the 
seven deacons, who, in part, at least, belonged to 
the more liberal section. Among these deacons 
we find St. Stephen, whose teaching and martyr- 
dom were directly followed by St. Paul and his 
conversion, and St. Paul was the Apostle of the 
Gentiles and the vindicator of Christian freedom 
and Christian liberty. St. Barnabas and his act 
of self-denial and self-sacrifice in surrendering 
his landed estate are thus immediately connected 
with St. Paul by direct historic contact, even if 
they had. not been subsequently associated as 
joint Apostles and messengers of the Churches 
in their first missionary journeys; while again 
the mistaken policy of communism is overruled 
to the world’s abiding benefit and blessing. How 
wonderful, indeed, are the Lord’s doings towards 
the children of men! 

II. We have thus suggested one of the main 
lines of thought which run through the first half 
of this book of the Acts. Let us now look a little 
more particularly at this Joseph Barnabas who 
was the occasion of this great, this new departure. 
We learn,then, upon consulting the sacred text, 
that Joseph ‘was a Levite, a man of Cyprus by 
race; he belonged, that is, to the class among the 
Jews whose interests were bound up with the 
maintenance of the existing order of things; and 
yet he had become a convert to the belief pro- 
claimed by the Apostles. At the same time, 
while we give full credit to this Levite for his 
action, we must not imagine that either priests 
or Levites or Jews at that period fully realised 
all the consequences of their decisions. We find 
that men at every age take steps blindly, with- 
out thoroughly realising all the results which 
logically and necessarily flow forth from them. 
Men in religious, political, social matters are 
blind and cannot see afar off. It is only step by 
step that the purposes of God dawn upon them, 
and Joseph Barnabas, the Levite of Cyprus, was 
no exception to this universal rule. He was not 
only a Levite, but a native of Cyprus, for Cyprus 
was then a great stronghold and resort ofthe Jew- 
ish race. It continued to be a great centre of Jew- 
ish influence for long afterwards. In the next 
century, for instance, a great Jewish rebellion 
burst forth wherever the Jews were strong 
enough. They rose in Palestine against the 
power of the Emperor Hadrian, and under their 
leader Barcochba vindicated the ancient reputa- 
tion of the nation for desperate and daring cour- 
age; while, in sympathy with their brethren on 
the mainland, the Jews in Cyprus seized their 
arms and massacred a vast multitude of the 
Greek and Roman settlers, numbering, it is said, 
two hundred and forty thousand persons. The 
concourse of Jews to Cyprus in the time of the 
Apostles is easily explained. Augustus Czsar 
was a great friend and patron of Herod the 
Great, and he leased the great copper mines 
of the island to that Herod, exacting a royalty 
upon their produce, as we learn from Josephus, 
the well-known Jewish historian (‘‘ Antiqg.,”’ xvi. 
iv. 5). It was only to be expected, then, that 
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when a Jewish monarch was leasehoulder and 
manager of the great mining industry of the 
island, his Jewish subjects should flock thither, 
and it was very natural that amongst the crowds 
who sought Cyprus there should be found a min- 
ister of the Jewish faith whose tribal descent as 
a Levite reminded them of Palestine, and of the 
City of God, and of the Temple of Jehovah, and 
of its solemn, stately worship.* This residence 
of Barnabas in Cyprus accounts for his landed 
property, which he had the right to sell just as 
he liked. A Levite in Palestine could not, ac- 
cording to the law of Moses when strictly con- 
strued, possess any private landed estate save in 
a Levitical city. Meyer, a German commentator 
of great reputation, has indeed suggested that 
Jer. xxxii. 7, where Jeremiah is asked to redeem 
his cousin’s field in the suburbs- of Anathoth, 
proves that a member of the tribe of Levi could 
possess landed estate in Palestine. He therefore 
concludes that the old explanation that the 
landed property of Barnabas was in Cyprus, 
not in Palestine, could not stand. But the 
simple fact is that even the cleverest Ger- 
man expositors are not familiar with the text 
of their Bibles, for had Meyer been thus 
familiar he would have remembered that Ana- 
thoth was a city belonging to the priests and 
the tribe of Levi, and that the circumstance of 
Jeremiah the priest possessing a right to landed 
property in Anathoth was no proof whatsoever 
that he could hold landed property anywhere 
else, and, above all, affords no ground for the 
conclusion that he could dispose of it in the ab- 
solute style which Barnabas here displayed.+ We 
conclude then that the action of Barnabas on 
this occasion dealt with his landed estate in Cy- 
prus, the country where he was born, where he 
was well-known, and where his memory is even 
still cherished on account of the work he there 
performed in conjunction with St. Paul. 

III. Let us see what else we can glean con- 
cerning this person thus prominent in the early 
Church, first for his generosity, and then for his 
missionary character and success. It is indeed 
one of the most fruitful and interesting lines 
upon which Bible study can be pursued thus to 
trace the scattered features of the less known 
and less prominent characters of Scripture, and 
see wherein God’s grace specially abounded in 
them. 

The very personal appearance of Barnabas can 
be recalled by the careful student of this book. 
Though it lies a little out of our way, we shall 
note the circumstance, as it will help us to form 
a more lively image of Barnabas, the Son of 
Consolation. The two Apostles, Paul and Bar- 
nabas, were on their first missionary tour when 
they came to the city of Lystra in Lycaonia. 
There the multitude, astonished at the miracle 
wrought upon the cripple by St. Paul, attempted 
to pay divine honours to the two Christian mis- 


sionaries. ‘‘ They called Barnabas Jupiter, and 
Paul Mercurius, because he was the chief 
speaker.’ It must have been their physical char- 


acteristics as well as the mode of address used by 
the Apostles which led to these names; and from 


*Philo was a Soe ROyy, of the Apostles. He has 
left us many works dealing with this period. He speaks 
of the Jews of Cyprus in the account of his embassy to 
the Emperor Caius Caligula. See Milman’s “ Histor = 
jews,’ lif. x41, aa, and Conybeare and Howson’s “ Life 

st. Paul,” cha 
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the extant records of antiquity we know that 
Jupiter was always depicted as a man with a fine 
commanding presence, while Mercury, the god 
of eloquent speech, was a more insignificant 
Jupiter, therefore, struck the Lycaonian 
people as the fittest name for the taller and more 
imposing-looking Apostle, while St. Paul, who 
was in bodily presence contemptible, was desig- 
nated by the name of the active and restless 
Mercury. His character again shines through 
every recorded action of St.-Barnabas. He was 
a thoroughly sympathetic man, and, like all such 
characters, he was ever swept along by the prevail- 
ing wave of thought or action, without allowing 
that supreme place to the judgment and the natu- 
ural powers which they should always hold 
if the feelings and sympathies are not to land 
us in positions involving dire ruin and loss. 


He was carried away by the enthusiasm for 


Christian communism which now seized upon 
the Jerusalem Church. He was influenced by the 
Judaising movement at Antioch, so that “ even 
Barnabas was carried away with the Petrine dis- 
simulation.” His sympathies got the better of his 
judgment in the matter of St. Mark’s conduct 
in abandoning the ministry to which St. Paul 
had called him. His heart was stronger, in fact, 
than his head. And yet this very weakness quali- 
fied him to be theSon of Consolation. A question 
has, indeed, been raised, whether he should be 


‘called the Son of Consolation or the Son of Ex- 


hortation, but practically, there is no difference. 
His consolations were administered through his 
exhortations. His speech and his advice were ofa 
consoling, healing, comforting kind. There are 
still such men to be found in the Church. Just 
as all other apostolic graces and characteristics 
are still manifested,—the eloquence of a Paul, the 
courage of a Peter, the speculative flights of a 
John,—so the sympathetic power of a Barna- 
bas is granted to some. And a very precious gift 
itis. There are some good men whose very tone 
of voice and bodily attitudes—their heads thrown 
back and their arms akimbo and their aggres- 
sive walk—at once provoke opposition. They 
are pugnacious Christians, ever on the lookout 
for some topic of blame and controversy. There 
are others, like this Barnabas, whose voices 
bring consolation, and whose words, even when 
not the clearest or the most practical, speak 
counsels of peace, and come to us thick-laden 
with the blessed dews of charity. Their advice, 
is not, indeed, always the wisest. Their ardent 
cry is always, Peace, peace. Such a man on 
the political stage was the celebrated Lucius 
Carey, Lord Falkland, in the days of the great 
civil war, who, though he adhered to the royal- 
ist cause, seemed, as the historian tells us, to 
have utterly lost all heart once that active hos- 
tilities commenced. Men of this type appear in 
times of great religious strife. Erasmus, for in- 
stance, at the time of the Reformation, possessed 
a good deal of this spirit which is devoted to 


compromise, and ever inclined to place the in-° 


terests of peace and charity above those of truth 
and principle, just as Barnabas would have done 
at Antioch were it not for the protest of his 
stronger and sterner friend St. Paul. And yet 
such men, with their sympathetic hearts and 
speech, have their own great use, infusing a 
healing, consoling tone into seasons ‘of strife, 
when others are only too apt to lose sight of 
the sweet image of Christian love in pursuit of 
what they consider the supreme interests of re- 
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ligious or political truth. Such a man was Bar- 
nabas all his life, and such we behold him on 
his first visible entrance upon the stage of Church 
history, when his sympathies and his generosity 
led him to consecrate his independent property 
in Cyprus to his brethren’s support, and to bring 
ne money and lay it down at the Apostles’ 
eet. 

IV. Now for the contrast drawn for us by the 
inspired pen of St. Luke, a contrast we find 
oft repeating itself in Church history. Here we 
have the generous, sympathetic Son of Conso- 
lation on the one side, and here, too, we have 
a warning and a type for all time. that the tares 
must evermore be mingled with the wheat, the 
false with the true, the hypocrites with real ser- 
vants of God, even until the final separation. 
The accidental division of the book into chap- 
ters hinders casual readers from noticing that 
the action of Ananias and his wife is set’ by the 
writer over against that of Barnabas. Barnabas 
sold his estate and brought the price, the whole 
price, and surrendered it as an offering to the 
Church. The spirit of enthusiastic giving was 
abroad, and had seized upon the community; and 
Barnabas sympathised with it. Ananias and Sap- 
phira were carried away too, but their spirits 
were meaner. They desired to have all the credit 
the Church would give them for acting as gen- 
erously as Barnabas did, and yet, while getting 
credit for unselfish and unstinting liberality, to 
be able to enjoy in private somewhat of that 
which they were believed to have surrendered. 
And their calculations were terribly disappointed. 
They tried to play the hypocrite’s part on most 
dangerous ground just when the Divine Spirit 
of purity, sincerity, and truth had been abun- 
dantly poured out, and when the spirit of deceit 
and hypocrisy was therefore at once recognised. 
It was with the Apostles and their spiritual na- 
tures then as it is with ourselves and our phys- 
ical natures still. When we are living in a 
crowded city we notice not strange scents and 
ill odours and foul gases: our senses are 
dulled, and our perceptive powers are rendered 
obtuse because the whole atmosphere is a tainted 
one. But when we dwell in the pure air of the 
country, and the glorious breezes from mountain 
and moor blow round us. fresh’ and’ free,’ then 
we detect at once, and at a long distance, the 
slightest ill-odour or the least trace of offensive 
gas. The outpoured presence of the Spirit, and 
the abounding love which was produced thereby, 
quickened the perception of St. Peter. He rec- 
ognised the hypocrisy, characterised the sin of 
Ananias as a lie against the Holy Ghost; and 
then the Spirit and Giver of life, seconding and 
supporting the words of St. Peter, withdrew His 
support from the human frame of the sinner, 
and Ananias ceased to live, just as Sapphira, 
his partner in deceit, ceased to live a few hours 
later. The deaths of Ananias and Sapphira have 
been ofttimes the subject of much criticism and 
objection, on the part of persons who do not 
realise the awfulness of their position, the full 
depths of their hypocrisy, and the importance 
of the lesson taught by their punishment to the 
Church of every age. Their position was a 
specially awful one, for they were brought into 
closest contact, as no Christian can now be, 
brought, with the powers of the world to come. 
The Spirit was vouchsafed during those “earliest 
days of the Church in a manner and style which 
we hear nothing of during the later years of 
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the Apostles. He proved His presence by phys- 
ical manifestations, as when the whole house was 
shaken where the Apostles were assembled; a 
phenomenon of which we read nothing in the 
latter portion of the Acts. By the gift of 
tongues, by miracles of healing, by abounding 
spiritual life and discernment, by physical mani- 
festations, the most careless and thoughtless in 
the Christian community were compelled to feel 
that a supernatural power was present in their 
midst and specially resting upon the Apostles. 
Yet it was into such an atmosphere that the 
spirit of hypocrisy and of covetousness, the two 
vices to which Christianity was specially op- 
posed, and which the great Master had specially 
denounced, obtruded itself as Satan gained en- 
trance into Eden, to defile with their foul pres- 
ence the chosen dwelling-place of the Holy 
Ghost. The Holy Ghost vindicated His author- 
ity therefore, because, as it must be observed, 
it was not St. Peter sentenced Ananias to death. 
No one may have been more surprised than St. 
Peter himself at the consequences which followed 
his stern rebuke. St. Peter merely declared his 
sin, “Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto 
God;” and then it is expressly said, ‘‘ Ananias 
hearing these words fell down, and gave up the 
ghost.” It was a stern action indeed; but then 
all God’s judgments have a stern side. Ananias 
and Sapphira were cut off in their sins, but men 
are every day summoned into eternity in pre- 
cisely the same state and the same way, and the 
only difference is that in the case of Ananias 
we see the sin which provoked the punishment 
and then we see the punishment immediately fol- 
lowing. Men object to this narrative simply be- 
cause they have a one-sided conception of Chris- 
tianity such as this period of the world’s history 
delights in. They would make it a religion of 
pure, unmitigated love; they would eliminate 
from it every trace of sternness, and would thus 
leave it a poor, weak, flabby thing, without back- 
bone or earnestness, and utterly unlike all other 
dispensations of the Lord, which have their stern 
sides arid aspects as well as their loving. 

It may well have been that this incident was 
inserted in+this typical church history to cor- 
rect a false idea which would otherwise have 
grown up. The Jews were quite well accustomed 
to regard the Almighty as a God of judgment 
as well as a God of love. Perhaps we might 
even say that they viewed Him more in the 
former light than in the latter. Our Lord was 
obliged, in fact, to direct some of His most 
searching discourses to rebuke this very tend- 
ency. The Galileans, whose blood Pilate mingled 
with their sacrifices, the men upon whom the 
tower of Siloam fell—neither party were sinners 
above all that were at Jerusalem, or were pun- 
ished as such. Such was His teaching in oppo- 
sition to the popular idea. The Apostles were 
once quite ready to ascribe the infirmity of the 
man born blind to the direct judgment of the 
Almighty upon himself or upon his parents. 
But men are apt to rush from one extreme 
to another. The Apostles and their followers 
were now realising their freedom in_ the 
Spirit; and some were inclined to run into li- 
centiousness as the result of that same freedom. 
They were realising, too, their relationship to 
God as one of pure filial love, and they were in 
great danger of forgetting that God was a God 
of justice and judgment as well, till this stern 
dispensation recalled them to a sense of the fact 
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that eternal love is also eternal purity and eternal 
truth, and will by no means clear the guilty. 
This is a lesson very necessary for every age 
of the Church. Men are always inclined, and 
never, perhaps, so much as at the present time, 
to look away from the severe side of religion, 
or even to deny that religion can have a severe’ 
side at all. This tendency in religious matters 
is indeed simply an exhibition of the spirit of 
the age. It is a time of great material prosperity 
and comfort, when pain is regarded as the great- 
est possible evil, softness, ease, and enjoyment 
the greatest possible good. Men shrink from 
‘the infliction of pain even upon the greatest 
criminals; and this spirit infects their religion, 
which they would fain turn into a mere matter 
of weakly sentiment. Against such a notion 
the judicial action of the Holy Ghost in this 
case raises an eternal protest, warning the Church 
against one-sided and partial views of truth, and 
bidding her never to lower her standard at the 
world’s call. Men may ignore the fact that God 
has His severe aspect and His stern dispensa- 
tions in nature, but yet the fact remains. And 
as it is in nature so is it in grace: God is 
merciful and loving to the penitent, but towards 
the hypocritical and covetous He is a stern 
judge, as the punishment of Ananias and Sap- 
phira proved. 

V. This seems one of the great permanent les- 
sons for the Church of every age which this 
passage embodies, but it is not the only one. 
There are many others, and they most impor- 
tant. An eminent modern commentator and ex- 
positor * has drawn out at great length, and with 
many modern applications and illustrations, four 
great lessons which may be derived from this 
transaction. We shall just note them, giving a 
brief analysis of each. (1) There is such a thing 
as acting as well as telling a falsehood. An- 
anias did not say that the money he brought 
was the whole price of his land; he simply al- 
lowed men to draw this conclusion for them- 
selves, suggesting merely by his conduct that he 
was doing exactly the same as Barnabas. There 
was no science of casuistry in the apostolic 
Church, teaching how near to the borders of 
a lie a man may go without actually being guilty 
of lying. The lie of Ananias was a spiritual act, 
a piece of deception attempted in the abyss of 
the human soul, and perpetrated, or attempted 
rather, upon the Holy Spirit. How often men 
lie after the same example. They do not speak 
a lie, but they act a lie, throwing dust into the 
eyes of others as to their real motives and ob- 
jects, as Ananias did here. He sold his estate, 
brought the money to the Apostles, and would 
fain have got the character of a man of ex- 
traordinary liberality and unselfishness, just like 
others who truly sacrificed their all, while he 
enjoyed in private the portion which he had kept 
back. Ananias wished to make the best of both 
worlds, and failed in his object. He sought to 
obtain a great reputation among men, but had 
no regard to the secret eye and judgment of 
the Almighty. Alas! how many of our actions, 
how much of our piety and of our almsgiving are. 
tainted by precisely the same vice. Our good 
works are done with a view to man’sapprobation, 
and not as in the sight of the Eternal God. 

(2) What an illustration we find in this pas- 
sage of the saying of the Apostle, “ The love of 


*C. J: Vaughan, D. D., “‘The Church of the First 
Days,”’ pp. 105-11. AL 






_ illustration of its power and danger. 


noney is the root of all evil; which while some 
oveted after, they have erred from the faith, 


and pierced themselves with many sorrows!” 


The other scriptures are full of warnings against 
this vice of covetousness; and so this typical 
history does not leave the Church without an 
Surely if 
at a time when the supernatural forces of the un- 
seen life were specially manifested, this vice in- 
truded into the special sphere of their influence, 
the Church of every age should be on its per- 
petual guard against this spirit of covetousness 
which the Bible characterises as idolatry. 

(3) What a responsibility is involved in being 
brought near to God as members of His Son’s 
Church below! There were hypocrites in abun- 
dance at Jerusalem at that time, but they had not 
been blessed as Ananias had been, and therefore 
were not punished as he. There is a reality in 
our connection with Christ which must tell upon 

us, if not for good, then inevitably for evil. 
Christ is either the savour of life unto life or 
else the savour of death unto death unto all 
brought into contact with Him. In a far more 
awful sense than for the Jews the words of the 
prophet Ezekiel are true, ‘‘ That which cometh 
into your mind shall not be at all, that ye say, 
We will be as the heathen, as the families of the 
-countries, to serve wood and stone;”’ * or as the 
poet of the “ Christian Year” has well put it 
in his hymn for the eighteenth Sunday after 
Trinity :— 

‘Fain would our lawless hearts escape, 
And with the heathen be, 


To worship every monstrous shape 
In fancied darkness free. 


“Vain thought, that shall not be at all, 
Refuse we or obey ; 
Our ears have heard th’ Almighty’s call, 
» We cannot be as they. 


“We cannot hope the heathen’s doom 
To whom God’s Son is given, 
Whose eyes have seen beyond the tomb, 
Who have the key of Heaven.” 


(4) Lastly, let us learn from this history how 
to cast out the fear of one another by the greater 
and more awful fear of God. The fear of 
man is a good thing in a degree. We should 
have respect to the opinion of our fellows, and 
strive to win it in a legitimate way. But Ananias 
and his consort desired the good opinion of the 
Christian community regardless of the approval 
or the watchful eye of the Supreme Judge, who 
interposed to teach His people by an awful ex- 
ample that in the new dispensation of Love, as 
well as in the old dispensation of Law, the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and 
that they and they alone have a good understand- 
ing who order their lives according to that fear, 
whether in their secret thoughts or in their pub- 
lic actions. 


CHAPTER XII. 
GAMALIEL AND HIS PRUDENT ADVICE. 
Acts v. 38-40. 


WE have set forth in these verses an incident 
in the second appearance before the council of 
the Apostle Peter and the other Apostles, con- 
spicuous among whom must have been James 
the brother of John. It is almost certain that 
James the son of Zebedee was at this time very 

* Ezek. xx. 32. 
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prominent in the public work of the Church, for 
we are told in the opening of the twelfth chapter 
that when Herod would vex and harass and spe- 
cially weaken the Church, it was neither Peter 
nor John he first arrested, but he laid hands on 
James, and placed on him the honour of being 
the earliest martyr from amongst the sacred 
band of the Apostles. Peter we may, however, 
be sure was the centre of Sadducean hate at this 
period, and one of the most conspicuous mem- 
bers of the Church. We should at the same 
time beware of exaggeration, and strive to esti- 
mate the events of these earliest days of the 
Church, not as we behold them now, but as they 
must have then appeared unto the members of 
the Sanhedrin. The deaths of Ananias and Sap- 
phira seem now to us extraordinary and awe- 
inspiring, and sufficient to strike terror into the 
hearts of all unbelievers; but probably the story 
of them had never reached the ears of the au- 
thorities. Human life was but little accounted 
of among the Romans who ruled Palestine. A 
Roman master might slay or torture his slaves 
just as he pleased; and the Romans, scorning the 
Jews as a conquered race, would trouble them- 
selves but little concerning quarrels or deaths 
among them, so long as public order and 


the stated business of society were not in- 
terfered» with. The public’ miracles which 
St. Peter wrought, these were the things 


which brought matters to a crisis, and called 
afresh the attention of the Sanhedrin, charged 
as they were with all religious authority, as 
the miracle of healing wrought upon the im- 
potent man had led to the arrest of the Apostles 
on a previous occasion. It is a mistake often 
made, in studying the history of the past, to 
imagine that events which we now see to have 
been important and epoch-making must have 
been so regarded by persons living at the time 
when they happened. Men are never worse 
judges of the true value of current history than 
when they are placed in the midst of it. It is 
always the on-lookers who see most of the play. 
Our minds are so limited, our thoughts are so 
completely filled up with the present, that it is 
not till we have got away from the events, and 
can view them in their due proportion and sym- 
metry, surrounded with all their circumstances, 
that we can hope to form a just appreciation of 
their relative importance. I have often seen a 
hill of a few hundred feet in height occupying 
a far more commanding position in men’s eyes 
than a really lofty mountain, simply because the 
one was near, the other far off. The deaths of 
Ananias and Sapphira are recorded therefore at 
full length, because they bring eternal lessons of 
justice, judgment, and truth along with them. 
The numerous public miracles wrought by Peter 
when “ multitudes came together from the cities 
round about Jerusalem, bringing sick folk and 
them that were vexed with unclean spirits, and 
they were healed every one,” seemed to the San- 
hedrin and the religious public of Jerusalem the 
all-important topics, though they are passed 
wholly over in the Scriptures as matters of no 
spiritual interest. If it requires a vast €xercise of 
patience and wisdom to estimate events aright 
in their mere worldly aspect, it requires the op- 
eration and guidance of the Holy Ghost to form 
a sound judgment upon the relative spiritual 
value of events falling within the sphere of 
Church history; and there indeed it is most true 
that matters which seem all-important and strik- 
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ing to man are judged by God as insignificant 
and unworthy of notice. So contradictory are 
ofttimes the ways of God and the opinions of 
man. 

The public miracles wrought by St. Peter had 
this effect,—the only one noted at length by the 
sacred writer: they led to the fresh arrest of 
Peter and the other Apostles by the High Priest 
and the sect of the Sadducees, and to their incar- 
ceration in the public prison attached to the 
temple. Thence they were delivered by an an- 
gel and sent to speak publicly in the temple, 
where their adversaries officially assembled; just 
as on a later occasion Peter, when imprisoned by 
himself, was released by angelic interference. 
Men looking back upon the history of the primi- 
tive Church, and judging of it as if it were the 
history of an ordinary time and age, have ob- 
jected to the angelic interventions narrated here 
and in a few other‘places in the New’Testament. 
They object because they do not realise the cir- 
cumstances of the time. Dr. Jortin was a shrewd 
writer of the last century, now too much neg- 
lected. He remarked in one place that, suppose 
we admit that a special revelation of the good 
powers of the heavenly world was made in 
Christ, it was natural and fair that a special mani- 
festation of the powers of evil should have been 
permitted at the time of Christ’s Incarnation, in 
order that the triumph of good might be the 
greater; and thus we would account for the dia- 
bolical possessions which play such an important 
part in the New Testament. The principle thus 
laid down extends much farther indeed. The 
great miracle of the Incarnation, the great mani- 
festation of God in Christ, naturally brought 
with it lesser heavenly manifestations in its train. 
The Incarnation raises for a believer the whole 
level of the age when it occurred, and makes it 
an exceptional time. The eternal gates were for 
a moment lifted up, and angels went in and out 
for a little; and therefore we accept without en- 
deavouring to explain the words of the narrative 
which tells us that an angel opened the prison 
doors for the Apostles, bidding them go and 
speak in the temple all the words of this life. 
And then from the temple, where they were 
teaching early in the morning, about daybreak 
of the day following their arrest, they are led 
by the officers before the Sanhedrin which was 
sitting in the city. Here let us pause to note the 
‘marvellous accuracy of detail in St. Luke’s nar- 
rative. The Sanhedrin used to sit in the temple, 
but, a few years before the period at which we 
have arrived, four or five at most, they removed 
from the temple into the city, a fact which is 
just hinted at in the fifth verse of the fourth 
chapter, where we are told that the rulers, and 
elders, and scribes were gathered together in Je- 
rusalem, that is, in the city, not in the temple; 
while again in this passage we read that when 
the High Priest came and convened the council 
and all the senate of the children of Israel, they 
sent their officers to bring the prisoners before 
them. These officers after a while returned with 
the information that the Apostles were preaching 
in the temple. If the Sanhedrin were meeting 
in the temple, they would doubtless have learned 
this fact as soon as they assembled, especially as 
they did not sit till after the morning sacrifice, 
several hours after the Apostles appeared in the 
temple.* When brought before the council the 


*See Dr. John Lightfoot, ** Hore Hebraice,”’ on the 
Acts, iv.s5. Cf his remarks on St. Mark xv. 1, where that 
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Apostles boldly proclaimed their intention to 
disregard all human threats, and persevere in 
preaching the death and resurrection of Christ. 
The majority would then have proceeded to ex- 
treme measures against the Apostles, and in do- 
ing so would only have acted after their usual 
manner. 

The greater part of the Sanhedrin were Sad- 
ducees, and they, as Josephus tells us, were men 
of a bloodthirsty character, ever ready to pro- ~ 
ceed to punish in the most cruel manner. The — 
simple fact is this, the Sadducees were material- 
ists. They looked upon man as a mere animated 
machine, and therefore, like the pagans of the 
same period, they were utterly regardless of 
human sufferings, or of the value of human life. 
We little recognise, reared up as we have been in 
an atmosphere saturated with Christian princi- 
ples, how much of our merciful spirit, of our 
tender care for human suffering, of our reverent 
respect for human life, is owing to the spiritual 
ideas of the New Testament, teaching as it does 
the awful importance of time, the sanctity of the 
body, and the tremendous issues which depend 
upon life. Sadducees and pagans knew nothing 
of these things, because they knew nothing of 
the inestimable treasure lodged in every human 
form. Life and time would have been very dif- 
ferent for mankind had not the spiritual prin- 
ciples inculcated by Pharisee and by Christian 
alike triumphed over the cold stern creed which 
strove on this occasion to stifle the religion of 
the Cross in its very infancy. When the Saddu- 
cees would have adopted extreme measures, the 
words of one man restrained them and saved 
the Apostles, and that one man was Gamaliel, 
whose name and career will again come before 
us. Now let us apply ourselves to the consid- 
eration of his address to the Sanhedrin. Gama- 
liel saw that the large public gathering to whom 
he was speaking were thoroughly excited and 
full of cruel purposes. He therefore, like a true 
orator, adopts the historical method as the 
fitttest one for dealing with them. He points 
out how other pretenders had arisen, trading on 
the Messianic expectations which then existed all 
over Palestine, and specially in Galilee, and how 
they had been all destroyed without any action 
on the part of the Sanhedrin. He instances two 
cases: Judas, who lived in the days of Cyrenius 
and the taxing under Augustus Cesar; and 
Theudas, who some time previous to that ‘event 
had arisen, working upon the religious and na- 
tional hopes of the Jews, as the persons now 
accused before them seemed also to be doing. 
He points to the fate of the pretenders he had 
mentioned, and advises the Sanhedrin to leave 
the Apostles to the same test of Divine Provi- 
dence, confident that if mere impostors, like the 
others, they will meet with the same death at 
the hands of the Romans, ‘without any interfer- 
ence on their part. 

It is evident that Gamaliel must have had some 
special reason for selecting the risings of Theu- 
das and Judas, beyond the fact that they were 
rebels against established authority. The clos- 
ing years of the kingdom of Herod the Great 
were times when numberless rebelliofis took 
place. Josephus gives us the names of several 
leaders who took part in them, but, as he tells 
us ¢(“ Antiqq.” XVII. x. 4), there were then “ ten 


learned Hebraist seems to support this view, though ad- 
mitting that there is something to be said on the other 
side, viz., that the council met in the temple as of old. 
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thousand other disorders,” into the details of 
_ which he did not enter. 


All these risings had, 


however, these distinguishing features, they were 
all unsuccessful, and they were all quenched in 


blood. Gamaliel must have seen some feature 
common to the Christian movement and to those 
headed by Theudas and Judas some thirty years 
earlier, leading him to adduce these examples. 
That common feature was their Messianic char- 
acter. They all alike proclaimed new hopes for 
Israel, and appealed to the religious expectations 
which then excited the people, and still are em- 
bodied in works like the book of Enoch, pro- 
duced about that period; while all the other at- 
tempts were animated by a mere spirit of plunder 
or of personal ambition. But here we are met 
with a difficulty. The rationalistic._ commenta- 


_ tors of Germany have urged that St. Luke com- 


posed a fancy speech and put it into the mouth 
of Gamaliel, and in doing so made a great his- 
toric mistake. They appeal to Josephus as their 
authority. He states that a Theudas arose about 
A. D. 44, some ten years later than this meeting 
of the Sanhedrin, and drew a large number of 
adherents after him, but was defeated by the 
Roman governor. On the other hand, the words 
of Gamaliel refer to the case of a Theudas who 
lived half a century earlier, and preceded Judas 
the Galilean. To put the matter plainly, St. 
Luke is accused of having composed a speech for 
Gamaliel, and, when doing so, of having com- 
“mitted a great blunder, representing Gamaliel 
as appealing to an incident which did not hap- 
pen till ten years later. 

This circumstance has long attracted the no- 
tice of commentators, and has been explained in 
different ways. Some maintain that there was 
an older Theudas, who headed an abortive Mes- 
sianic rebellion previous to the time of Cyrenius 
and the days of the taxing. This is a very pos- 
sible explanation, and the identity of names con- 
stitutes no valid objection. The same names 
often occur in connection with the same move- 
ments, political or religious. In the third cen- 
tury, for instance, the Novatian heresy arose at 
Carthage, and thence was transferred to Rome. 
It was headed by two men, Novatus and Nova- 
tian, the former a Carthaginian, the latter a Ro- 
man presbyter. What a fine subject for a mythi- 
cal theory, were not the facts too indisputably 
historical! How a German critic would revel in 
depicting the impossibility of two men with 
names so like holding precisely the same office 
and supporting exactly the same views in two 
cities so widely separated as Rome and Car- 
Or let us take two modern instances. 
The Tractarian movement is not yet quite sixty 
years old. It has not therefore yet passed out 
of the sphere of personal experience. It started 
in Oxford during the thirties, and there in Ox- 
ford we find at that very period two divines 
named William Palmer, both favouring the 
Tractarian views, both eminent writers and 
scholars, but yet ténding finally in different direc- 
tions, for one William Palmer became a Roman 
Catholic, while the other remained a devoted 
son of the Reformation. Or to come to still 
more modern times. There was an Irish move- 
ment in 1848 which numbered amongst its most 
prominent leaders a William Smith O’Brien, and 
there is now an Irish movement of the same 
character, and it also numbers a William O’Brien 
amongst its most prominent leaders. A Parnell 
leads a movement for the repeal of the Union in 
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1890. Ninety years earlier, a Parnell resigned 
high office sooner than consent to the consumma- 
tion of the same legislative union of Great Britain 
and Ireland. We might indeed produce parallel 
cases without number from the range of history, 
specially of English history, showing how political 
and religious tendencies run in families, and re- 
produce exactly the same names, and that at no 
distant intervals. But the very passage before us, 
the speech of Gamaliel and its historic argument, 
affords a sufficient instance. Gamaliel adduced the 
case of Judas the Galilean as an illustration of an 
unsuccessful religious movement. Every one ad- 
mits that here at least Josephus and the Acts of 
the Apostles are at one. Judas the Gaulonite, 
as Josephus styles him in one place, or the Gali- 
lean as he calls him in another place, was the 
founder of the sect of Zealots, who “have an 
inviolable attachment to liberty, and say that 
God is to be their only ruler and Lord” (Jose- 
phus, “ Antiqq.,” XVIIL., i. 6). Judas was de- 
feated at the time of the taxing under Cyrenius, 
and yet more than forty-five years later we find 
his sons Simon and James suffering crucifixion 
under the Romans because they were following 
their father’s example. 

Another explanation has also been offered. It 
has been suggested that Theudas was simply 
another name for one of the many_rebels whom 
Josephus mentions,—for Simon, for instance, 
who had been a slave of Herod the Great, and 
had upon his death headed a revolt against au- 
thority. Either explanation is quite tenable, as 
opposed to the view which represents St. Luke 
as committing a gross historical error. And we 
are the more justified in offering these sugges- 
tions when we reflect upon the numberless in- 
stances where modern research has confirmed, 
and is every year confirming the minute accu- 
racy of this writer, who doubtless derived his 
information concerning what passed in the San- 
hedrin, on this occasion, from St. Paul, who 
either as a member of the council or a favourite 
pupil of Gamaliel may have been present listen- 
ing to the debates, or even sharing in the final 
decisions, 

Let us now turn from the purely historical side 
of Gamaliel’s speech, and view it from a spiritual 
standpoint. 

The address of Gamaliel was so favourable to 
the Apostles that it has helped to surround his 
name and memory with much legendary lore. 
It was the tradition of the ancient Greek Church 
from the fifth century that he was converted to 
Christianity and baptised, along with his son 
Abibus and Nicodemus, by St. Peter and St. 
John. The story of Gamaliel’s secret adher- 
ence to Christianity goes even much farther back. 
There isea curious Christian novel or romance, 
which dates back to close upon the year 200, 
called the ‘‘ Clementine Recognitions.” We find 
the same tradition in the sixty-fifth chapter of 
the first book of these ‘“ Recognitions.” But 
the sacred narrative itself gives us no hint of all 
this, contenting itself with setting forth the pru- 
dent advice which Gamaliel gave to the as- 
sembled council. It was wise advice, and well 
would it have been for the world if influential re- 
ligious and political teachers in all ages had 
given similar counsel. Gamaliel was a man of 
large scholarship, combined with a wide mind, 
but he had learned that time is a great solvent, 
and the greatest of tests. Beneath its influence 
the most pretentious schemes, the most promis- 
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ing::of structures, fade away if built upon the 
sand“iof human wisdom, while opposition only 
tends ‘to consolidate and develop those that are 
built upon the foundation of Divine strength and 
power. The policy of patience recommended by 
Gamaliel is a wise one, either for the Church or 
for the state, in things spiritual and things secu- 
lar alike. And yet it is one from which the nat- 
ural man recoils with an instinctive repugnance. 
It speaks well for the Jewish Sanhedrin that on 
this occasion they yielded accord to the advice 
of their president. We are glad to recognise this 
spirit in these men, where we so often have to 
find matter for blame. Well would it have been 
for the Church and for the credit of Christianity 
had the spirit which moved even the Sadducean 
majority in the Jewish council been allowed to 
prevail; and yet how little have the men of tol- 
erant mind been regarded in moments of tem- 
porary triumph such as the Sanhedrin just then 
enjoyed. Gamaliel’s advice, ‘ Refrain from these 
men and let them alone. If the work be of man 
it will be overthrown; if of God, ye will not be 
able to overthrow them,” strikes a blow at the 
policy of persecution, which is essentially a pol- 
icy of impatience. The intolerant man is an im- 
patient man, not willing to imitate the Divine 
gentleness and long-suffering, which waits, en- 
dures, and bears with the sins and ignorance of 
the children of men. -And the Church of Christ, 
when she became intolerant, as she did as soon 
as ever Constantine placed within her reach the 
sword of human power, forgot the lesson of the 
Divine patience, and reaped within herself, in a 
shallow religion, in a poorer life, in a restrained 
intellectual and spiritual grasp, the due reward 
of those who had fallen away from an imitation 
of the Divine example to a mere human level. 
It is sad to see, for instance, in the case of a 
man so thoroughly spiritual as St. Augustine 
was, how easily-he fell into this human infirmity, 
how quickly he became intolerant when the secu- 
lar arm was ranged on the side of his own opin- 
ions. The Church in his own boyhood, during 
the days of Julian, had to strive against the in- 
tolerance of the pagans; the orthodox, who up- 
held the Catholic view of the nature of the God- 
head and the scriptural doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, had to struggle against the intolerance 
of the Arians. Yet as soon as power was placed 
in St. Augustine’s own hand he thought it right 
to exercise compulsion against those who dif- 
fered from him. 

It was exactly the same in later days. Men 
may take up commentators of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic alike. There they will find many re- 
marks, acute, devout, heart-searching, but very 
few of them will be found to have arrived at the 
mental fairness and balance involved in those 
words, “ Refrain from these men, and let them 
alone.” Cornelius a Lapide was a Jesuit com- 
mentator of those times. He wrote many val- 
uable expositions of Holy Scripture, including 
one dealing with this book of the Acts, filled 
with thoughts suggesting and stimulating. It is, 
however, almost ludicrous to notice how he 
strives to evade the force of Gamaliel’s words, 
and to escape the application of them to his own 
Protestant opponents. The Sanhedrin were quite 
right, he thinks, in adopting Gamaliel’s advice, and 
in showing themselves tolerant of the apostolic 
preaching because the Apostles worked miracles; 
and so, though they were unconvinced, still they 
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had just reason to suspend their judgment. But 
as for the Protestants of his time, they were her- 
etics; they were the opponents of the Church, 
the bride of Christ, and therefore Gamaliel’s 
words had no application to them; as if the very 
question that was raised by the Protestants was 
not this—whether Cornelius a Lapide himself and 
his Jesuit brethren did not represent Antichrist, 
and whether the Protestants were not the true © 
Church of God, who therefore on his own prit- 
ciples were quite justified in persecuting their 
Romish opponents. It is very difficult to get 
men to acknowledge their own fallibility. Every 
party, when triumphant, believes that it has a 
monopoly of truth, and has a Divine right of 
persecution; and every party when downcast and 
in adversity sees and admires the beauties of tol- 
eration. Verily, societies, churches, families, as 
well as individuals, have good right diligently to 
pray, “In all time of our wealth, good Lord, de- 
liver us,” for never are men in greater spiritual! 
danger than when prosperity leads them to vote 
themselves infallible, and to practise intolerance 
towards their fellow-men on account of their in- 
tellectual or religious opinions. 

The sentiment of Gamaliel on this occasion 
may, however, be pushed to a mischievous ex- 
treme. He advised the Sanhedrin to exercise 
patience and self-control, but he did not appar- 
ently go any farther. He did not recommend 
them to adopt the noblest course, which would 
have been unprejudiced examination into the 
claims put forward by the Christian teachers. 
Gamaliel’s advice was good, it was perhaps the 
best he could have given, or at least which could 
have been expected under the circumstances, 
but it was not the highest or noblest conceivable. 
It was the kind of advice always given by men 
who do not wish to commit themselves untimely, 
but who are waiters upon Providence, postpon- 
ing their decision as to which side they shall 
join until they first see which side will win. 
Opportunists, the French call them; men who 
are sitting upon the fence, we in homelier phrase 
designate them. It is well to be prudent in our 
actions, because true prudence is only “Christian 
wisdom, and such wisdom will always lead us 
to take the most effectual ways of doing good. 
But then prudence may be pushed to the ex- 
treme of moral cowardice, or at least the name of 
prudence may be used as a cloak for a con- 
temptible desire to stand well with all parties, 
and thereby advance our own selfish interests. 
Prudence should be united with moral courage; 
it should be ready to take the unpopular side, and 
to champion truth and righteousness even when 
in a depressed and lowly condition. It was easy 
enough to side with Christ when the multitude 
cried, ‘‘ Hosanna in the Highest.’ But the test 
of deepest love and unfailing devotion was when 
the women stood by the cross, and when the 
Magdalen sought out the grave in the garden 
that she might anoint the dead body of her 
loved Lord. 

Finally, let us just notice the conduct of the 
Apostles under those circumstances. The Apos- 
tles were freed from the pressing danger of 
death, but they did not entirely escape. The 
Sanhedrin were logically inconsistent. They re- 
frained from putting the Apostles to death, as 
Gamaliel advised, but they flogged them as Ro- 
man laws permitted; and a Jewish disciplinary 
flogging, when forty stripes save one were in- 
flicted, was so severe that death sometimes re- 
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Eisulted from it.* Man i is a curiously inconsistent 
being, and the Sanhedrin showed on this occa- 


sion that they had their own share of this weak- 
ness, Gamaliel advised not to kill the Apostles, 
but let time work out the Divine purposes either 
of success or failure. They adopt the first part 
of his advice, but are not willing to allow. Provi- 
dence to develop His designs without their in- 
terference, and so by their stripes endeavour to 
secure that failure shall attend the apostolic ef- 
forts. But it was all in vain. The Apostles were 


- living under a realised sense of heavenly things. 


The*love of Christ, and communion with Christ 
and the Spirit of Christ, so raised them above all 
earthly surroundings that what things seemed 
loss and shame and grief to others were by them 
counted highest joy, because they looked at them 
from the side of God and eternity. Human 
threats availed nothing with men animated by 
such a spirit,—nay, rather as proofs of the oppo- 
sition of the evil one, they only quickened their 
zeal, so that “every day, in the temple and at 
home, they ceased not to teach and to preach 
Jesus as the Christ.” How wondrously life would 
be transformed for us all did we view its changes 
and chances, its sorrows and its pains, as the 
Apostles regarded them. Poverty and disgrace, 
undeserved loss and suffering, all alike would 
be transfigured into surpassing glory when en- 
dured for Christ’s sake, while our powers of la- 
bour and work, and our active zeal in the holiest 
of causes, would be quickened, because, like 
them, we should walk and live and toil in the 
loved presence of One who is invisible. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


PRIMITIVE DISSENSIONS AND _ APOS- 
TOLIC PRECAUTIONS. 

Acts vi. I-4. 

THE sixth chapter of the Acts, and the election 
of the Seven, mark a distinct advance in the ca- 
reer of the early Church. This sixth chapter 
is like the twelfth of Genesis and the introduc- 
tion of Abraham upon the stage of sacred his- 
tory. We feel at once as if the narrative of Gene- 
sis had come into contact with modern times, 
leaving the mysterious period of darkness all be- 
hind. So is it with the Acts of the Apostles. 
The earliest days of the primitive Church were 
quite unlike all modern experience. The Church 
had received a great blessing and a wondrous 
revelation, and had been enriched with mar- 
-vellous powers. But just as men act when they 
have experienced a surpassing joy or a tremen- 
dous calamity,—they are upset for a time, they 
do not realise their position, they do not take 
all the circumstances in at once, nor can they 
quite settle what their future course shall be; 
they must get a little way distant from the joy 
or the sorrow before they make their future 
arrangements,—so was it with the Apostles dur- 
ing that space of time which elapsed from the 
Pentecostal outpouring down to the election of 
* St. Paul, as he tells us in 2 Cor, xi. 24, was five times 
flogged by the Jews. When the Jews inflicted this pun- 
ishment the culprit was tied to a pillar in the synagogue ; 
the executioner, armed with a scourge of three distinct 
lashes, inflicted the punishment; while an official stand- 
ing by read selected portions of the law between each 
stroke. Thirteen strokes of the threefold scourge was 


equivalent to the thirty-nine stripes. This was the flog- 
ging the Apostles suffered on this occasion. 
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the Seven. We are so accustomed to think of 
the Apostles as inspired men, that we forget that 
inspiration did not destroy their natural powers 
or infirmities, but rather must have acted in con- 
sonance with the laws of their constitution. The 
Apostles must, to a certain extent, have been up- 
set by the extraordinary events they had wit- 
nessed. They sought and found daily guidance 
in the power of the Spirit; but they had made no 
settled plans, had not compared or arranged 
their ideas, had formed no scheme of doctrine 
or teaching, had realised nothing concerning the 
future of the society they were unconsciously 
building up under the Divine leading. God had 
His plans; the ascended Lord had spoken to 
the Apostles concerning the future of the king- 
dom of Heaven; but it would be making the 
Apostles more than men of ‘like passions and 
like infirmities with ourselves to imagine that 
during those stirring and eventful days they had 
consciously realised the whole scheme of Chris- 
tian doctrine and government. That period of a 
few months—for it could not have been more— 
was a period of Divine chaos, out of which the 
final settlement of the Church of God began 
slowly to evolve itself under the direction of 
God the Holy Ghost. How long, it may be 
asked, did this period of unsettlement last? A 
question which resolves itself into the further 
one bearing directly on our present subject,— 
what was the date of the election and subse- 
quent martyrdom of Stephen? The answer to 
this throws much light on the apostolic history 
and the events recorded in the first five chapters 
of this book. 

I. St. Stephen was put to death some time in 
the year 37 A. D., after Pontius Plate had been 
recalled from the government of Palestine, and 
before his successor had arrived to take up the 
reins of power.* The Jewish authorities took 
advantage of the interregnum in order to gratify 
their spiteagainst the eminent orator who was do- 
ing so much damage to their cause. Under ordi- 
nary circumstancesthe Jewish Sanhedrin cculdnot 
put a man to death unless they had received the 
fiat of the Roman authorities. Now, however, 
during this interval, there was no supreme au- 
thority from whom this fiat could be secured, 
and so they seized the opportunity and executed 
Stephen as a blasphemer, according to the 
method prescribed in the law of Moses. This 
happened in the year 37 A. D., about four years 
after the Crucifixion. We must, however, ob- 
serve another point. During the latter years of 
his administration, Pontius Pilate had been act- 
ing in a most tyrannical manner. This fact ex- 
plains a circumstance which must strike the most 
casual reader of the Acts. We there-read that 
the supreme Jewish council made two attempts 
to restrain the Apostles; the first after the heal- 
ing of the cripple at the Temple Gate, and the 
second when Gamaliel dissuaded them from 
their purposes of blood. After that they allowed 
the Apostles to pursue their course without any 
hostility. This appears to the casual reader 
more striking, more difficult to understand, than 
it was in reality. We are now obliged to think 
of Judaism and Christianity as opposed and 
mutually exclusive religions; we cannot. conceive 
of a man being a Jew and a Christian at the 
same time. But was not so with the Apostles 
and their followers at the period of which we 

*See the authorities for the chronology of this period 
as given in Lewin’s * Fasti Sacri,” pp. 247-53. 
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are writing. This may seem contradictory to 
what I have elsewhere stated as to the antagonis- 
tic character of the two religions. But the ap- 
parent inconsistency is easily explained. As full- 
blown and realised systems, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity are inconsistent. The one was a bud, 
the other an expanded flower. The same indi- 
vidual bulb cannot be at the same moment a bud 
and a flower. But the Apostles had not as yet 
realised Christianity as a full-blown system, nor 
grasped all its consequences. There was no in- 
consistency when they made a conjoint profes- 
sion of Judaism and Christianity. The Apostles 
and their followers were all scrupulous observers 
of the law of Moses; and no dwellers in Jerusa- 
lem were more regular attendants at the Temple 
worship than the persons who had as yet no dis- 
tinct name, and were known only as the followers 
of the prophet of Nazareth. To take an illustra- 
tion from modern ecclesiastical history, the 
Apostles and the early Jerusalem Church must 
have been simply known to the Jewish authori- 
ties, just as the first Methodists at Oxford were 
known to the Church authorities of John Wes- 
ley’s earlier days, as stricter members of the 
Church of England than the usual run of people 
were. This fact alone lessens the difficulty we 
might find in accounting for the statements made 
as to the continued activity of the Apostles, and 
the freedemthey enjoyed even after they had been 
solemnly waraed by the Sanhedrin. Neither the 
Apostles themselves nor the Jewish council rec- 
ognised as yet any religious opposition in. the 
teaching of Peter and his brethren. The Apos- 
tles themselves had not yet formulated their 
ideas nor perceived where their principles would 
ultimately lead them. No one indeed would have 
been more.surprised,.than themselves had they 
foreseen the ‘antagonistic position into which 
they would be ultimately forced; and as for the 
Sanhedrin, the only charge they brought against 
the apostles was not a religious one at all, but 
merely that they were challenging the conduct 
and decision of the authorities concerning the 
execution of Jesus Christ, and, as the High 
Priest put it, “intend to bring this Man’s blood 
upon us.” * But then history reveals to us some 
other facts which completely explain the diffi- 
culty and vindicate the historical accuracy of the 
sacred narrative. St. Stephen was put to death 
in the year 37. At that time he may have been 
acting as a deacon for two, or even three, years, 
during which Christian teaching and views made 
very rapid progress, all unopposed by the Jewish 
authorities, simply because their attention was 
concentrated on other topics of much more 
pressing interest. Pilate was appointed governor 
of Palestine in 26 a. p. He ruled it for ten years, 
till the end of 36 a. D., when he was recalled. 
God causes all things to work together for good, 
and overrules even state changes to the devel- 
opment of His purposes. Pilate’s whole period 
of rule was, as I have already said, marked by 
tyranny; but the concluding years were the 
worst. The members of the Sanhedrin were then 
specially excited by two actions which touched 
themselves most keenly. He seized on the ac- 
cumulated proceeds of the Temple-tax of two 
drachmas, about eighteen pence, paid by every 

*The Church during its earliest years called itself 
merely the Way, not recognising the term Christian at all. 
Thisis brought out clearly in the Revised Version, asin 
Acts ix. 2, xix. 9, 23, xxiv. 14. The adoption of the name 


Christian probably marked the more distinct separation 
of the Church from the synagogue. 
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Jew throughout the world, which then atnounted 


to a vast sum, expending it in making an aque- 
duct for the supply of Jerusalem. This action af- 
fected the pecuniary resources of the Jewish au- 
thorities. But he attacked them on a dearer 
point still, for he set up the images of the Em- 
peror in the Holy City, and thus wounded them 
in their religious feelings, introducing the abom- 
ination of desolation into the most sacred places.* 

All the attention of the priests, the Pharisees, 
the Sadducees, and the people, was concentrated 
upon the violent deeds of Pilate. They had no - 
time to think of the Apostles,—who, indeed, must 
themselves have shared in the national enthusiasm 
and universal hostility which Pilate’s attempts 
excited. A common opposition stilled for the. 
time the internal strife and controversy about 
the prophet of Nazareth which had, for a little, 
rent asunder the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
us now repeat the dates to which we have at- 
tained. St. Stephen was executed in 37 A. D.; his 
election took place probably in 34 a. p. The 
first seven chapters of the Acts set before us, 
then, all we know of the history of the earliest 
four years of the Church’s life and work; and yet, 
though very briefly told, that history tallies with 
eee we learn from writers like Josephus and 

ilo. 

II. Let us now return to the text of our nar- 
rative. This sixth chapter offers a very useful 
glimpse into the inner life of the primitive — 
Church. It shows us what led up to the election 
of the Seven in these words: ‘‘ Now in these 
days, when the number of the disciples was mul- 
tiplying, there arose a murmuring of the Grecian 
Jews against the Hebrews, because their widows 
were neglected in the daily ministration,” 

(a) The election sprang out of the multiplying, 
and the multiplying begat a murmuring among 
the disciples. There is here teaching for the 
Church of all time, plain and evident to every 
reader, a lesson which history has repeated from 
age to age. Increase of numbers does not always 
mean increase of happiness, increase of devo- 
tion, increase of true spiritual life, but has often 
brought increase of trouble and discontent alone. 
What a lesson of patient submission under pres- 
ent trials the wise man may here read. God has 
made all things double one against another; and 
when he bestows such notable increase as He 
granted to the apostolic Church, He adds there- 
to some counter-balancing disadvantage to keep 
his people low and make them humble. Undi- 
luted joy, unmitigated success, is not to be the 
portion of God’s people while tabernacling here 
below. How often has the lesson been repeated 
in this experience of the past as in our own per- 
sonal experience as well! 

The trial of the apostolic Church was typical 
of the trials which awaited future ages. The 
Church, in the Diocletian persecution, for in- 
stance, was wasted and torn. The records of 
that last great trial through which the Church 
passed, just prior to her final triumph over Pa- 
ganism, are lighted up by the fires of the most 
determined attempt ever made to crush the faith 
of the Crucified One. How often during that 
last persecution God's faithful ones must have 
wept in secret over the ruin of the holy places 
and the threatened destruction of the faith! Yet 
the trials of the hours of adversity were as noth- 
ing compared with the dangers which beset the 
Church when the faith triumphed under Constan- 

* See Josephus, “ Antiqq.,”’ XVIIL,, iii. 1, 2. 
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i tine, and the multitude of the disciples was in- 
_ creased and multiplied by the power of imperial 


patronage. The trials of the day of persecution 
were external, and utterly powerless to affect-the 
spiritual life of Christ’s mystical body. The trials 


of a multiplying and enlarging Church were in- 


ternal; they arose from unbelief, and hypocrisy, 
and want of Christian love, and were destructive 
of the life of God in the human soul. The dan- 
gers of success, the subtle temptations of pros- 
perity, making us proud, contemptuous of 
others, self-conscious, dependent wholly upon 
man, and independent of God, are the lessons, 
ecclesiastical, social, and personal, pressed upon 
us by the opening words of this sixth chapter. 

(b) These words, again, correct a popular mis- 
take, and reproduce a warning of our Master too 
When the disciples were in- 
creasing, and the hearts of the Apostles all aglow 
with the success vouchsafed them, ‘a murmuring 
arose between the Grecian Jews and the He- 
brews.” What a glimpse we get here into the 
very heart and centre of early Christian social 
life. It is often the hardest task in historical 
researches to get such a glimpse as here is given. 
We know the outer life of societies, of families, 
of dynasties. We see them in their external form 
and symmetry: we behold them in their company 


“dress and in their public appearances; but till 


we get to know and realise their common every- 
day life, how they ate, drank, slept, how their 
social intercourse was maintained, we fail to 
grasp the most important side of their existence. 
The primitive Church is often thought of and 


' spoken of as if its social and spiritual life were 


wholly unlike our own; as if sin and infirmity 
were entirely absent, and perfect holiness there 
prevailed. This expression, “* Now in these days 
there arose a murmuring,” shows us that the 
presence of supernatural gifts, the power of 
working miracles and speaking with other 
tongues, did not raise the spiritual level of in- 
dividual believers above that we find in the 


-Church of the present day. The distribution of 


alms is always attended by jealousies and dis- 
putes, rendering the work one of the most un- 
pleasant tasks which can be undertaken by any 
man. No matter how earnestly one strives to 
be fair and just, no matter how diligently one 
may seek to balance claim against claim and 
righteously to satisfy the wants of those who 
seek relief, still there will always be minds that 
will never be content, and will strive to detect 
injustice and wrong and favouritism, no matter 
how upright the intention may be. What a 
comfort to God’s servant striving to do his duty 
is the study of this sixth chapter of the Acts! 
Fretting and worry, weary days and sleepless 
nights, are often the only reward which the 
Christian philanthropist receives in return for 
his exertions. But here comes in the Acts of 
the Apostles to cheer. It was just the same 
with the Apostles, for they must have been the 
chief almoners or distributors of the Church's 
common fund prior to the election of the Seven. 
The Apostles themselves did not escape the ac- 
cusation of favouritism, and we may well be con- 
tent to bear and suffer what the Apostles were 
compelled to endure. Let us only take heed 
that like them we suffer wrongfully, and that 
our conscience testify that we have striven to 
do everything in the sight of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and then, disregarding all human mur- 
muring and criticism, we should calmly proceed 
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upon our work, in no way discouraged because 
the recipients of Christian bounty still act as 
even the primitive Christians did. This is one 
important lesson we gain from this passage. 

(c) We may, again, learn another great truth 
from this incident, and that is, that the primitive 
Church was no ideal communion, but a society 
with failings and weaknesses and discontent, ex- 
actly like those which exist in the Church of 
our own times. The favourite argument with 
controversialists of the Church of Rome, when 
trying to draw proselytes from among Protes- 
tants, is, as logicians say, of an @ priori type. 
They will enlarge upon the importance of re- 
ligion and religious truth, and upon the awful 
consequences which will result from a mistake 
on such a vital question, and then they will argue 
that God must have constituted a living infallible 
guide on such an important topic, and that guide 
is in their opinion the Pope, as the head of the 
Catholic Church. The Scriptures are full of 
warnings—unnoticed warnings they often are, 
but still they are full of them—as to the untrust- 
worthy character of all such kind of arguments. 
In this sixth chapter, for instance, the thought- 
ful and meditative student can see a specimen of 
these providential admonitions, and a reason for 
its insertion in the sacred story.. Christ came 
to establish the Christian Church upon. earth. 
For this purpose He lived and suffered and rose 
again. For this purpose He sent forth the 
Third Person of the Holy Trinity to Jead and 
guide and dwell in His Church; and surely, a 
priori, we might as well conclude that in the 
Church so founded, so guided, so ruled by Peter 
and the rest of the Apostles, there would have 
been found no such thing as favouritism, or mur- 
muring, or discontent,—sentiments which might 
exist in the unregenerate world, but which should 
find no place in the kingdom of the Spirit. But, 
when we turn to the sacred record of Christ’s 
sayings, and the inspired history of Christ’s 
Church, we find that all our a priori presumptions 
and all our logical anticipations are put to flight, 
for the Master warns us in the thirteenth of St. 
Matthew, when speaking His wondrous parables 
concerning the Kingdom -of Heaven, that sin 
and imperfection will ever find their place in 
His Church; and then the history of the Acts 
of the Apostles comes in to confirm the inspired 
prophecy, and we see from this chapter how 
the primitive Church of Christ was torn and 
racked with mere earthly feelings and mere hu- 
man infirmities, like the ordinary worldly socie- 
ties which existed all around; ‘there arose a 
murmuring ” even in the Church where Apostles 
taught, where the Holy Ghost dwelt, and where 
the Pentecostal gifts were displayed. The occa- 
sion of the murmuring, too, is noteworthy and 
prophetic. It was like the trial under which man 
fell and by which Christ was tempted. It was 
a mere material temptation. Even in the primi- 
tive Church, living as it did in the region and 
presence of the supernatural, expecting every day 
and hour the return of the ascended Lord, 
even there material considerations entered, and 
the world and the things thereof found a place, 
and caused divisions where they would seem to 
have been strictly excluded by the very condi- 
tions of the Church’s existence. The Church 
and the world there touched and influenced one 
another; and so it must be always. There is 
a world indeed against which the Church must 
ever protest—the world of impure lusts and 
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wicked desires, the world of which Paganism was 
the presiding genius; but then there is a world 
in which the Church must exist and with which 
it must deal, the world which God has created 
and ordained, the world of human society and 
human wants, feelings, desires, appetites. With 
these the Church must ever come in contact. 
Monasticism and asceticism have endeavoured in- 
deed in the past to get rid of this world. They 
cut men and women off from marriage and sep- 
arated them from society, and reduced human 
wants to a minimum; and yet nature asserted 
itself, and the corruptions of monasticism have 
been a divinely-ordered protest against foolish 
attempts to separate between things spiritual and 
things secular, between the Church founded by 
Christ and the world created by God. The mur- 
muring arose on this occasion because the Apos- 
tles made no such mistake, but recognised fear- 
lessly that the Church of Christ took cognisance 
of such a question as the daily distribution and 
the temporal wants of its disciples. The apos- 
tolic Church did not disdain a mere economic 
question, and yet the Church of our own 
time has been slow enough to follow its 
example; but, thank God, it is learning more 
and more of its duty in this respect. The 
time has been when nothing was considered 
worthy of the notice of the Christian pul- 
pit or of Church synods and Church courts 
save purely spiritual and doctrinal questions. 
The vast subjects of education, of the social life, 
of the amusements of the people, the methods 
of legislation or statesmanship, were thought out- 
side the region of Christian activity, and were 
utterly neglected or else left wholly to those who 
made no profession at least of being guided by 
Christian principle. But now we have learned 
the important truth that the Church is a Divine 
leaven placed in the mass of human society to 
permeate it through and through; and perhaps 
the present danger is that the clergy should for- 
get the apostolic warning, true for every age, 
that while the Church in its totality, priests and 
people, should take an active interest in these 
questions, and strive to mould the whole life 
of man on Christian principles, it is not at the 
same time “fit that the ministry should forsake 
the word of God and serve tables.” 

III. But we have not yet done with this mur- 
muring or with the lessons it furnishes for the 
Church of the future. What lay at the basis 
of this murmuring, and of the jealousy thereby 
indicated? “There arose a» murmuring of: the 
Grecian Jews against the Hebrews;” a racial 
question developed itself, and racial, or per- 
haps we should rather say, in this case, social and 
linguistic, differences found place in the apostolic 
Church, and gave rise to serious quarrels even 
where the Spirit in fullest measure and in ex- 
traordinary power was enjoyed. There was bit- 
ter dissension between Jews and Samaritans, 
though they believed in the same God and rev- 
erenced the same revelation. Political circum- 
stances in the past sufficiently explain that 
quarrel, There was almost, if not quite, as bit- 
ter hostility between the Grecians and the He- 
brews, because they spoke different languages 
and practised diverse customs, and that though 
they worshipped in the same temple and belonged 
to the same nation. The origin of these differ- 
ences in the Christian Church of Jerusalem goes 
back to a very distant period. Here comes in 
the use of the Apocrypha, “ which the Church 
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doth read for example of life and instruction 
of manners.” If we wish to understand the 
course of events in the Acts we must refer to 
the books of the Maccabees, where is told the 
romantic story of the struggle of the Jews against 
the Greek kings of Syria, who tried to force 
them into conformity with the religion of Greece, 
which then was counted the religion of civilisa- 
tion and of culture. The result was that the in- 
tensely national party became bitterly hostile to 
everything pertaining to Greece and its civilisa- 
tion. The Jews of Palestine of that period be- 
came like the purely Celtic Irish of the Reform- 
ation epoch. The Irish identified the Reforma- 
tion with England and English influence, just as 
the Jews identified Paganism with Greece and 
Syria, and Greek influence; and the result was 
that the Irish became the most intensely ultra- 
montane nation, and the Palestinian Jews became 
the most intensely narrow and prejudiced nation 
of their time. The Palestinian or Hebrew Jews, 
speaking the Aramaeic or Chaldee tongue, 
scorned Greek ‘language and all traces of Greek 
civilisation, while the Jews of the Dispersion, 
specially those of Alexandria, strove to recom- 
mend the Jewish religion to the Gentile world, 
whose civilisation and culture they appreciated, 
and whose language they used. The opposition 
of the Hebrew to the Grecian Jews was very bit- 
ter, and expressed itself in language which has 
come down to us in the Talmudic writings. 
“ Cursed be he who teacheth his son the learning 
of the Greeks,’’ was a saying among the He- 
brews; while again, we hear of Rabban Simeon, 
the son of Gamaliel, St. Paul’s teacher, who used 
to embody his hatred of the Grecians in the 
following story: “ There were a thousand boys 
in my father’s school, of whom five hundred 
learned the law and five hundred the wisdom 
of the Greeks; and there is not one of the latter 
now alive, excepting myself here and my uncle’s 
son in Asia.” * Heaven itself was supposed by 
the Hebrews to have plainly declared its hos- 
tility against their Grecian opponents. Hence, 
naturally, arose the same divisions at Jerusa- 
lem. There were in that city nearly five - hundred 
synagogues, a considerable proportion of which 
belonged to the Grecian Jews. All classes and all 
the synagogues, Hebrew and Grecian alike, con- 
tributed their quota to the earliest converts won 
by the Apostles; and these converts brought 
their old jealousies and oppositions with them 
into the Church of Christ. The Hebrew or the 
Grecian Jew of yesterday could not-forget, to- 
day, because he had embraced a belief in Jesus 
of Nazareth as the Messiah, all his old feelings 
and his old hereditary quarrels, and hence 
sprang the Christian dissensions of which we 
read, prophetic of so many similar racial and 
social and linguistic dissensions in the Church 
down to the present time. The Acts of the 
Apostles is a kind of magic mirror for Church 
history. In the olden times men dreamt of a 
magic mirror into which one could look and 
see the course of their future life depicted. We 
can see something of the same in this inspired 
book. The bitter dissensions which racial and 
linguistic differences have made in the Church 
of every age are here depicted in miniature. The 
quarrels between East and West, between Greeks 


* Lightfoot’s ‘‘ Hore Heb.,"’ Acts vi. 1, where there is a 
long and learned discussion, cuneaen over several 
pages, upon the distinction between the Hebrew and the 
Grecian Jews. "9 
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and Latins, between Latins and Teutons, be- 
_ tween Teuton and Celt, between Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, between the Whites and Ne- 
_ groes, between European Christians and Hindoo 
converts; the scandalous scenes still enacted 
round the Holy Place at Jerusalem, where peace 
is kept between nominal Christians only by the 
intervention of Mahometan soldiers,—all turn 
upon the same points and embody the same 
principles, and may best find solution upon the 
lines laid down by the Apostles. And what were 
‘these lines? They laid down that there are di- 
versities of function and of work in the Church 
of Christ; there is a ministry of the word, and 
there is a serving of tables. One class should 
not absorb every function; for if it does, the 
highest function of all, the ministry of the word 
and prayer, will inevitably suffer. Well, indeed, 
would it have been had this lesson been far 
more laid to heart. How many a schism and 
rent in the visible Church of Christ has been 
caused because no work, no spiritual function, 
was found for a newly-awakened layman anxious 
to do something for Him who had done so 
much for his soul. The principle here laid down 
in germ is a very fruitful one, suitable for every 
age. A new crisis, a fresh departure, an un- 
expected need, has arisen, and a new organisa- 
tion is therefore at once devised by the Apostles; 
and well would it have been had their example 
found closer imitation. We have been too much 
in the habit of looking upon the Church of 
Christ as if it were once for all stereotyped in 
apostolic times, and as if there were nothing to 
_ be done in the living present save to adapt these 
ancient institutions to our modern needs. The 
Roman Catholic Church has been in many re- 
spects more true to apostolic principles than the 
children of the Reformation. With all her in- 
tense conservatism Rome has never hesitated to 
develop new organisations as new needs have 
arisen, and that in the boldest manner. It has 
often been remarked that the Church of Rome 
would never have lost John Wesley and the 
Wesleyans as the Church of England did. She 
would have put a brown cassock upon him, and 
girded him with a rope, and sent him forth as 
the head of a new order, to do the work to which 
he felt impelled and for which God had qualified 
him. Experience has taught us, however, that 
we cannot safely neglect apostolic precedent; 
and the warning implied in the words of the 
Apostles, “it is not fit that we should forsake 
the word of God and serve tables,” has been 
amply fulfilled. The highest ministry of the 
word has been injured by the accumulation of all 
public work in the Church on one class alone. 
What minister of Jesus Christ does not feel that, 
‘even with the wider and more apostolic views 
now prevalent, with all the recognition of the 
service which the godly Christian laymen render, 
the old tradition is still strong, and clergymen are 
too absorbed in the mere serving of tables, to 
the neglect of their higher functions? The laity 
often complain of the poor, thin, meagre charac- 
ter of the preaching to which they are compelled 
to listen; but how can it be otherwise when they 
demand so much purely secular service, so much 
serving of tables from those whose great work 
is to teach? The Church of England, in her 
service for the ordination of priests, demands 
from the candidates whether they will devote 
themselves to the study of the Word of God, 
and such other studies as bear upon the same. 
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I often wonder how her clergy are now to fulfil 
this solemn vow, when frequently they have not 
a night in the week at home, save perhaps Sat- 
urday evening, and when, from early morning 
to late at night, all their energies are swallowed 
up in the work of schools, and clubs, and chari- 
table organisations, and parochial visitations, 
leaving little time and still less energy for the 
work of meditation and thought and study. The 
clergy are the Lord’s prophets, watchmen upon 
the walls of Zion. It is their great business 
to explain the Lord’s will, to translate the ideas 
of the Bible into the language of modern life, 
to apply the Divine principles of doctrine and 
discipline laid down in the Bible to the ever- 
varying wants of our complex modern civilisa- 
tion; and how can this function be discharged 
unless there be time for reading and for thinking, 
so as to gain a true notion of what are these 
modern wants, and to find out how the eternal 
principles of the Scriptures are to be applied to 
them? We require a great deal more organised 
assistance in the work of the Church, and then, 
when that assistance is forthcoming, we may ex- 
pect and demand that the highest ministry of 
all, “the ministry of the Word and prayer,” 
shall be discharged with greater efficiency and 
blessing. The Apostles, in meeting this crisis, 
laid down a law of true development and liv- 
ing growth in the divine society. The Church of 
Christ is ever to have the power to organise her- 
self in the face of new departures, while at the 
same time they proclaim the absolute necessity 
and the perpetual obligation of the Christian 
ministry in its highest aspect; for surely if even 
for Apostles it was needful that their whole time 
should be devoted to the ministry of the word of 
God and prayer, and the Church of that time, 
with all its wondrous gifts, demanded such a min- 
istry, there ought to exist in the modern Church 
also an order of men wholly separated unto those 
solemn duties. 

IV. The Apostles, having determined upon the 
creation of a new organisation to deal with a new 
need, then appeal to the people for their assist- 
ance, and call upon them to select the persons 
who shall be its members; but they, at the same 
time, reserve their own rights and authority, and, 
when the selection has been made, claim the 
power of ordination and appointment for them- 
selves. The people nominated, while the Apos- 
tles appointed. The Apostles took the most ef- 
fective plan to quiet the. trouble which had arisen 
when they took the people into their confidence. 
The Church has been often described as the 
mother of modern freedom. The councils of 
old time were the models and forerunners of 
modern parliaments. The councils and synods 
of the Church set an example of open discussion 
and of legislative assemblies in ages when tyran- 
nical authority had swallowed up every other 
vestige of liberty. The Church from the be- 
ginning, and in the Acts of the Apostles, clearly 
showed that its government was not to be an 
absolute clerical despotism, but a free Christian 
republic, where clergy and people were to take 
counseltogether. It is a noteworthy thing indeed, 
that even in the Roman Catholic Church, where 
the exclusive claims of the clergy have been 
most pressed, the recognition of the rights of the 
laity in the matter of Church councils and de- 
bates has found place down to modern times. 
The representatives of the Emperor and: other 
Christian princes took their seats in the Council 
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of Trent, jointly with bishops and other ecclesi- 
astics; and it was only at the Vatican Council of 
1870 that this last lingering trace of lay rights 
finally disappeared. The Apostles laid down by 
their action the principle of Church freedom, and 
the mutual rights of clergy and people; but they 
also gave a very practical hint for the peaceful 
management of organisations, whether ecclesi- 
astical, social, or political. They knew what was 
the right thing to do, but they did not impose 
their will by the mere exercise of authority; they 
took counsel with the people, and the result was 
that a speedy solution of all their difficulties was 
arrived at. How many a quarrel in life would 
be avoided, how many a rough place would be 
made smooth, were the apostolic example always 
followed. Men naturally resist a law imposed 
from without without any appearance of consul- 
tation with them or of sanction on their part; 
but men willingly yield obedience to laws, even 
though they may dislike them, which have been 
passed with their assent and appeal to their rea- 
son. In Church matters especially would. this 
rule apply, and the example of the Apostles be 
most profitably followed. Autocratic action on 
the part of the clergy in small matters has often 
destroyed the unity and harmony of congrega- 
tions, and has planted roots of bitterness which 
have ruined ministerial usefulness. While steadily 
maintaining great fundamental principles, a little 
tact and thought, a wise condescension to hu- 
‘man feeling, will often win the day, and carry 
measures which would otherwise be vigorously 
resisted. 

Finally, the Apostles enunciate the principles 
which should guide the Church in its selection of 
officials, specially when they have to deal with 
the temporal concerns of the Society. ‘‘ Look 
ye out therefore from among you seven men of 
good report.” Attempts have been made to ex- 
plain why the number was fixed at seven. Some 
have asserted that it was so determined because 
it was a sacred number, others because there 
were now seven congregations in Jerusalem, or 
seven thousand converts. Perhaps, however, the 
true reason was a more commonplace one, and 
that was that seven was a very convenient prac- 
tical number. In case of a difference of opinion 
a majority can always be secured on one side or 
other, and all blocks avoided. The number seven 
was long maintained in connection with the order 
of deacons, in imitation of the apostolic institu- 
tion. A council at Neo-Cesarea, in the year 314, 
ordained that the number of seven deacons 
should never be exceeded in any city, while in 
the Church of Rome the same limitation pre- 
vailed from the second century down to the 
twelfth, so that the Roman Cardinals, who were 
the parochial clergy of Rome, numbered among 
them merely seven deacons down to that late 
period. The seven chosen by the primitive 
Church were to be men of good report because 
they were to be public functionaries, whose de- 
cisions were to allay commotions and murmur- 
ings; and therefore they must be men of weight, 
in whom the public had confidence. But, further, 
they must be men “full of the Spirit and of 
wisdom,” Piety was not the only qualification; 
they must be wise, prudent, sound in judgment 
as well. Piety is no security for wisdom, just 
as in turn wisdom is no security for piety; but 
both must be combined in apostolic officials. 
The Apostles thereby teach the Church of all 
time what are the qualifications necessary for 
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effective administrators and officials. Even in — 


charitable distributions and financial organisa- 


tions the Church should hold up the high stand- 


ard set before her by the Apostles, and seek out 
men actuated by religious principle, guided by 
religious truth, swayed by Divine love, the out- 
come of that Spirit whose grace and blessing 
are necessary for the due discharge of any office, 
whether of service, of charity, or of worship, in 
the Church of Jesus Christ; but possessed withal 
of strong common sense and vigorous intel- 
lectual power, for love and zeal separated from 
these often fall into mistakes which make re- 
ligion and its adherents a laughing-stock to the 
world and a hindrance to the cause of truth and 
holiness. God can indeed make the weak things 
of this world to confound the high and mighty, 
but it would be presumptuous in us to think that 
we can do the same, and therefore we must seek 
out the instruments best suited in every way to 
do God’s work and accomplish His purposes. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ST. STEPHEN AND THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


Acts vi. 5, 6; 8-11. 


THE names of the seven chosen on the sug- 
gestion of the Apostles raises very naturally the 
question, To what office were they appointed? 
Did the seven elected on this occasion represent 
the first beginning of that office of deacon which 
is regarded as the third rank in the Church, 
bishops being first, and presbyters or priests sec- 
ond. It is agreed by all parties that the title of dea- 
con isnot given to them in the sixth chapter of the 
Acts, and yet such an unprejudiced and fair au- 
thority as Bishop Lightfoot, in his Essay on 
the Christian Ministry, maintains that the persons 
selected and ordained at this crisis constituted 
the first origin of the diaconate as it is now 
known. The Seven are not called, either here or 
wherever else they are mentioned in the Acts, 
by the name of deacons, though the word 
diaxovetv (serve), which cannot be exactly ren- 
dered into English, as the noun deacon has no 
equivalent verb answering to it, is applied to the 
duties assigned to them. But all the best crities 
are agreed that the ordination of the Seven was 
the occasion of the rise of a new order and a 
new office in the Church, whose work dealt more 
especially with the secular side of the ministerial 
function. The great German critic, Meyer, com- 
menting on this sixth chapter, puts it well, 
though not so clearly as we should like. “ From 
the first regular overseership of alms, the mode 
of appointment to which could not but regulate 
analogically the practice \of the Church, was 
gradually developed the diaconate, which sub- 
sequently underwent further elaboration.” This 
statement is somewhat obscure, and thoroughly 
after the manner of a German critic; let us de- 
velop it a little, and see what the process was 
whereby the distributers of alms to the widows 
of the earliest Church organisation became the 
officials of whom St. Laurence of Rome in the 
third, and St. Athanasius of Alexandria in the 
fourth century were such eminent examples. 

I. The institutions of the synagogue must nec- 
essarily have exercised a great influence over the 
minds of the Apostles and of their first converts. 
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One fact alone vividly illustrates this idea. Chris- 
__tians soon began to call their places of assembly 
by the name of churches or the Lord’s houses, 
but the old habit was at first too strong, and so 
the churches or congregations of the earliest 
Christians were called synagogues. This is evi- 
dent even from the text of the Revised Version 
of the New Testament, for if we turn to the sec- 
ond chapter of the Epistle of’ James we read 
there, “If there come into your synagogue a 
man with a gold ring,’—showing that in St. 
James’s day a Christian Church was called a syna- 
gogue. This custom received some few years 
ago a remarkable confirmation from the records 
of travel and discovery. The Marcionites were 
a curious Christian sect or heresy which sprang 
up in the second century. They were intensely 
opposed to Judaism, and yet so strong was ‘this 
tradition that even they seemed to have retained, 
down to the fourth century,.the name of syna- 
gogue as the title of their churches, for some 
celebrated French explorers have discovered in 
Syria an inscription, still in existence, carved 
over the door of a Marcionite church, dated 
A. D. 318, and that inscription runs thus: ‘“ The 
Synagogue of the Marcionites.”’ 

Now seeing that the force of tradition was 
so great as to compel even an anti-Jewish sect 
to call their meeting-houses by a Jewish name, 
we may be sure that the tradition of the institu- 
tions, forms, and arrangements of the synagogue 
must have been infinitely more potent with the 
earliest Christian believers, constraining them to 
adopt similar institutions in their own assem- 
blies. Human nature is always the same, and 
the example of our own colonists sheds light 
upon the course of Church development in Pal- 
estine. When the Pilgrim Fathers went to 
America, they reproduced the English constitu- 
tion and the English laws in that country with 
so much precision and accuracy that the exposi- 
tions of law produced by American lawyers are 
studied with great respect in England. The 
American colonists reproduced the institutions 
and laws with which they were familiar, modify- 
ing them merely to suit their own peculiar cir- 
cumstances; and so has it been all the world 
over wherever the Anglo-Saxon race has settled 
—they have done exactly the same thing. They 
have established states and governments mod- 
elled after the type of England, and not of 
France or Russia. So was it with the early 
Christians. Human nature compelled them to fall 
back upon their first experience, and to develop 
under a Christian shape the institutions of the 
synagogue under which they had been trained. 
And now, when we read the Acts, we see that 
here lies the most natural explanation of the 
course of history, and specially of this sixth 
chapter. In the synagogue, as Dr. John Light- 
foot expounds it in his “ Hore Hebraice” 
(Matt. iv. 23), the government was in the hands 
of the ruler and the council of elders or pres- 
byters, while under them there were three 
almoners or deacons, who served in the same ca- 
pacity as the Seven in superintending the chari- 
table work of the congregation. The great work 
for which the Seven were appointed was distri- 
bution, and we shall see that this was ever main- 
tained, and is still maintained, as the leading 
idea of the diaconate, though other and more 
directly spiritual work was at once added to 
their functions by St. Stephen and St. Philip. 
Now, just as our colonists brought English insti- 
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tutions and ideas with them wherever they 
settled, so was it with the missionaries who went 
forth from the Mother Church of Jerusalem. 
They carried the ideas and institutions with them 
which had been there sanctioned by the Apos- 
tles, and thus we find deacons mentioned in con- 
junction with bishops at Philippi, deacons joined 
with bishops in St. Paul’s Epistle to Timothy, 
and the existence of the institution at Corinth, 
and its special work as a charitable organisation, 
implied in the description given of Phcebe to the 
Roman Christians in the sixteenth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. St. Paul’s directions to 
Timothy in the third chapter of his first Epistle 
deal both with deacons and deaconesses, and in 
each case lay down qualifications specially suited 
for distributers of charitable relief, whose duty 
called upon them to visit from house to house, 
but say nothing about any higher work. They 
are indeed ‘‘ to hold the mystery of the faith in a 
pure conscience;’’ they must be sound in the 
faith like the Seven themselves; but the special 
qualifications demanded by St. Paul are those 
needed in almoners: “The deacons must be 
grave, not double-tongued, not given to much 
wine, not greedy of filthy lucre.”’ 

So far as to the testimony of Scripture. 
When we pass beyond the bounds of the canoni- 
cal books, and come to the apostolic fathers, 
the evidence is equally clear. They testify to the 
universality of the institution, and bear witness 
to its work of distribution. Clement of Rome 
was a contemporary of the Apostles. He wrote 
an Epistle to the Corinthians, which is the ear- 
liest witness to the existence of St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the same Church. In Clement’s 
epistle we find express mention of deacons, of 
their apostolic appointment, and of the universal 
diffusion of the office. In the forty-third chapter 
of his epistle Clement writes to the Corinthians 
concerning the Apostles:—‘‘ Thus preaching 
through countries and cities they appointed 
bishops and deacons for those who should after- 
wards believe,’ clearly implying that deacons 
then existed at Rome, though we have no ex- 
press notice of them in the epistle written by 
St. Paul to the Roman Church. 

There is a rule, however, very needful for his- 
torical investigations. Silence is no conclusive 
argument against an alleged fact, unless there be 
silence where, if the alleged fact had existed, it 
must have been mentioned. Josephus, for in- 
stance, is silent about Christ and Christianity. 
Yet he wrote when its existence was a matter of 
common notoriety. But there was no necessity 
for him to notice it. It was an awkward fact 
too, and so he is silent. St. Paul does not men- 
tion deacons as existing at Rome, though he 
does mention them at Philippi. But Clement’s 
words expressly assert that universally, in all 
cities and countries, this order was established 
wherever the Apostles taught; and so we find it 
even from Pagan records. Pliny’s letter to Tra- 
jan, written about a. D. 110, some fifteen or 
twenty years later than Clement, testifies that 
the order of deacons existed in far distant Bi- 
thynia, among the Christians of the Dispersion 
to whom St. Peter directed his Epistle. Pliny’s 
words are, “I therefore thought it the more nec- 
essary, in order to ascertain what truth there 
was in this account, to examine two slave-girls 
who were called deaconesses (ministre), and 
even to use torture.” See the article Trajanus 
in the “ Dict. Christ. Biog.,” iv. 1040.) It is ex- 
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actly the same with St. Ignatius in the second 
chapter of his Epistle to the Trallians, which 
dates about the same period. The spiritual side 
of the office had now come more prominently 
into notice, as the occasion of their first ap- 
pointment had fallen into disuse; but still Igna- 
tius recognises the origin of the diaconate when 
he writes that “the deacons are not deacons of 
meats and drinks, but servants of the Church of 
God” (Lightfoot, ‘ Apost. Fathers,” vol. ii. 
sec. i. p. 156). While again Polycarp, in his 
Epistle to the Philippians, ch. v., recognises the 
same qualities as necessary to deacons which St. 
Paul requires and enumerates in his Fpistle to 
Timothy. Justin Martyr, a little later, twenty 
years or so, tells us that the deacons distributed 
the elements consecrated in the Holy Com- 
munion to the believers that were absent (Jus- 
tin, “First Apol.,” ch. Ixvii.). This is most im- 
portant testimony, connecting the order of dea- 
cons as then flourishing at Rome and their work 
with the Seven constituted by the Apostle. The 
daily distribution of the Apostles’ time was 
closely connected with the celebration of the Eu- 
charist, which indeed in its meal or food, com- 
mon to all the faithful, and its charitable collec- 
tions and oblations, of which Justin Martyr 
speaks, retained still some trace of the daily dis- 
tribution which prevailed in the early church, 
and occasioned the choice of the Seven. The 
deacons in Justin Martyr’s day distributed the 
spiritual food to the faithful, just as in earlier 
times they distributed all the sustenance which 
the faithful required, whether in their spiritual 
or their temporal aspect. It is evident from this 
recital of the places where the deacons are inci- 
dentally referred to, that their origin was never 
forgotten, and that distribution of-charitable re- 
lief and help was always_retained as the essence, 
the central idea and notion, of the office of dea- 
con, though at the same time other and larger 
functions were by degrees. entrusted to them, as 
the Church grew and increased, and ecclesiasti- 
cal life and wants became more involved and 
complex. History bears out this view. Irenzus 
was the disciple of Polycarp,, and must have 
known many apostolic men, men who had com- 
panied with the Apostles and knew the .whole 
detail of primitive Church government; and 
Irenzus, speaking of Nicolas the proselyte of 
Antioch, describes him as “one of the seven 
who were first ordained to the diaconate by the 
Apostles.” Now Irenzus is one of our,’ great 
witnesses for the authenticity of the Four Gos- 
pels; surely then he must be an equally good 
witness to the origin of the order of deacons 
and the existence of the Acts of the Apostles 
which is implied in this reference. It is scarcely 
necessary to go farther in Church history, but 
the lower one goes the more clearly we shall see 
that the original notion of the diaconate is never 
forgotten, In the third century we find that 
there were still only seven deacons in Rome, 
though there were forty-six presbyters, a. num- 
ber which was retained down to the twelfth cen- 
tury in the seven cardinal deacofts of that 
Church, The touching story of the martyrdom 
of St. Laurence, Archdeacon of Rome in. the 
middle of the third century, shows that he was 
roasted over a slow fire in order to extort the 
vast sums he was supposed to have in charge 
for the purpose of relieving the sick and the 
poor connected with the Roman Church; proving 
that the original conception of the office as an 
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executive and charitable organisation was then 
vigorously retained; just as it is still set forth in 
the ordinal of the Church of England, where, 
after reciting how the deacon’s office is to help 
the priest in several subordinate positions, it 
goes on to say, “ Furthermore, it is his office, 
where provision is so made, to search for the 
sick, poor, and impotent people of the parish, to 
intimate their estates, names, and places where 
they dwell, unto the curate, that by his exhorta- 
tion they may be relieved by the alms of the 
parishioners.” 

The only objection of any value which has 
been raised to this line of argument is based on 
a mere assumption. It has been said that the 
Seven were appointed for a special emergency, 
and-to serve a temporary purpose connected with 
the: community of goods which existed in the 
early Church of Jerusalem, and therefore when 
this arrangement ceased the office itself ceased 
also. But this argument is based on the assump- 
tion that the Christian idea of a community of 
goods wholly passed away, so that services of 
an order like the Seven were no longer required. 
This is a pure assumption. The community of 
goods as practised at Jerusalem was found by 
experience to be a mistake. 
idea was changed, but the idea itself survived. 
The old form of community of goods passed 
away. The Christians retained their rights of 
private property, but were taught to regard this 
private property as in a sense common, and 
liable for all the wants and needs of their poor 
and suffering brethren. A charitable order, or 
at least an order charged with the care of the 
poor, and their relief, must inevitably have 
sprung up among the Jewish Christians. The re- 
lief of the-poor was a necessary part of the duty 
of a synagogue. The Jewish domestic law en- 
forced a poor-rate, and collected it through the 
organisation of each synagogue, by means of 
three deacons attached to each. Selden, in his 
great work on “ The Laws of the Hebrews,” bk. 
ii. chap. vi. (“ Works,” i. 632), tells us that if 
“any Jew did not pay his fair contribution he 
was punished with stripes.’”’ As soon as the Jew- 
ish Christians began to organise themselves, the 
idea of almoners, with their daily and weekly 
distributions, after the synagogue model, was 
necessarily developed.* We have an unexcep- 
tionable piece of evidence upon this point. The 
satirist Lucian lived at the close of the second 
century. - He was a bitter scoffer; who jéered at 
every form of religion, and at Christianity above 
all. He wrote an account of a certain Syrian 
named Peregrinus Proteus, who was an impos- 
tor trading upon the religious principles of va- 
rious philosophical sects, and specially on those 
of the Christians. Lucian tells us that the 
Christians were the easiest persons to be de- 
ceived, because of their ‘opinions. Lucian’s 
words are interesting as showing what a second- 
century pagan, a clever literary man too, thought 
of Christianity, viewing it from the outside. For 
this.reason we shall quote a little more than the 
words which immediately bear upon the subject. 
“It is incredible with what alacrity these people 
(the Christians) support and defend the public 
cause. They spare nothing, in fact, to promote 
it. These poor men have persuaded themselves 
that they shall be immortal, and live for ever. 


* See Kitto’s “ Biblical Cyclopedia,” articles on Syna- 
gogue and Deacon, or Schaff's edition of Herzog’s “ Cy- 
clopedia,”’ article on Synagogues. 
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espise death therefore, and offer up their 
li voluntary sacrifice, being taught by their 
wgiver that they are all brethren, and that, 
ng our Grecian gods, they must worship 
own sophist, who was crucified, and live 
obedience to His laws. -In compliance with 
1em, they look with contempt upon all worldly 
easures, and hold everything in common—a 
axim which they have adopted without any 
or foundation. If any cunning impostor, 
erefore, who knows how to manage matters, 
come amongst them, he soon grows rich by im- 
‘posing on the credulity of those weak and fool- 
ish men.” We can see here that the great outer 
world of paganism considered a community of 


_ goods as still prevailing among the Christians. 
_ Their boundless liberality, their intense devotion 
_ to the cause of their suffering brethren, proved 


aul 
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this, and therefore, because a practical commu- 
nity of goods existed amongst them, an order of 
men was required to superintend the distribution 
of their liberality in the second century just as 
truly as the work of the Seven was needed in the 
Church of Jerusalem. 


II. We thus can see that the office of deacon, 


as flow constituted, had its origin in apostolic 


times, and is built upon a scriptural founda- 


_ 


tion; but here we are bound to point out a great 
difference between. the ancient and the modern 
office. An office or organisation may spring 
up in one age, and after existing for several cen- 
turies may develop into a shape utterly unlike 
its original. Yet it may be very hard to point out 
any special time when a vital change was made. 
All we can say is that the first occupants of 
the office would never recognise th.ir modern 
successors. Take the papacy as an instance. 


_ There has been at Rome a regular historical suc- 


cession of bishops since the first century. The 


_ succession is known and undoubted. Yet could 


one of the bishops of Rome of the first three 


 centuries,—above all, could a first-century bishop 


> 


of Rome like St. Clement—by any possibility rec- 
; ise himself or his office in the present Pope 
Leo XIII.? Yet one would find it difficult to 
fix the exact moment when any vital change was 
made, or any unwonted claims put forward on 
behalf of the Roman See.* So was it in 
the case of deacons and their office. Their 
modern successors may trace themselves back 
to the seven elected in the primitive Church 
at Jerusalem, and yet the office is now a 
very different one in practice from what it was 
then. Perhaps the greatest differerice, and the 
only one we can notice, is this. The diaconate 
is now merely the primary and lowest rank of 
the Christian ministry; a kind of apprenticeship, 
in fact, wherein the youthful minister serves for 
a year, and is then promoted as a matter of 
course; whereas in Jerusalem or Rome of old it 
was a lifelong office, in the exercise of which 
Maturity of judgment, of piety, and of character 
were required for the due discharge of its mani- 
fold duties. It is now a temporary office, it was 
of old a permanent one. And the apostolical 
custom was much the best. It avoided many 
difficulties and solved many a problem. At pres- 

*The College of Cardinals offers another illustration of 


_ this. The Cardinals were originally the parochial clergy 
_ofRome. As Rome’s ecclesiastical ambition increased, 
_-80 did that of her parochial clergy, who came to imagine 


bes 


’ standing so close to the Pope, who was the door, 
they were themselves the hinges (cardines) on whom the 
doorturned. I wonder if one of the original presbyters 


of Rome would be able to recognise his office in that of a 


‘modern cardinal claiming princely rank and precedence ! 
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ent the office of the diaconate is practically in 
abeyance, and yet the functions which the an- 
cient deacons discharged are not in abeyance, 
but are placed upon the shoulders of the other 
orders in the Church, already overwhelmed with 
manifold responsibilities, and neglecting, while 
serving tables,‘the higher aspects of their work. 
The Christian ministry in its purely spiritual, and 
specially in its prophetical or preaching aspect, 
is sorely suffering because an apostolic office is 
practically set aside. In the ancient Church it 
was never so. The deacons were chosen to a 
life-office. It was then but very seldom that a 
man chosen to the diaconate abandoned it for a 
higher function. It did not indeed demand the 
wholesale devotion of time and attention which 
the higher offices of the ministry did. Men even 
till a late period, both in East and West, com- 
bined secular pursuits with it. Thus let us take 
one celebrated instance. The ancient Church of 
England and Ireland alike was Celtic in origin 
and constitution. It was intensely conservative, 
therefore, of ancient customs and usages de- 
rived from the times of persecution, when Chris- 
tianity was first taught among the Gauls and 
Celts of the extreme West. The well-known 
story of the introduction of Christianity into 
England under St. Augustine and the opposition 
he met with prove this. As it was in other mat- 
ters, so was it with the ancient Celtic deacons; 
the old customs remained; they held office for 
life, and joined with it at the same time other 
and ordinary occupations. St. Patrick, for in- 
stance, the apostle of Ireland, tells us that his 
father Calpurnius was a deacon, and yet he was 
a farmer and a decurion, or alderman, as -we 
should say, of a Roman town near Dumbarton 
on the river Clyde. This happened about the 
year 400 of the Christian era.* 

Here indeed, as in so many other cases, the 
Church of Christ needs to go back to scriptural 
example and to apostolic rule. We require for 
the work of the Church deacons like the primi- 
tive men who devoted their whole lives to this 
one object; made it the subject of their thoughts, 
their cares, their studies, how they might in- 
struct the ignorant, relieve the poor and widows, 
comfort the prisoners, sustain the martyrs in 
their last supreme hour; and who, thus using 
well the office of a deacon, found in it.a suffi- 
cient scope for their efforts and a sufficient re- 
ward for their exertions, because they thereby 
purchased for themselves a good> degree and 
great boldness in the faith of Jesus Christ. The 
Church now requires the help of living agencies 
in vast numbers, and they are not forthcoming. 
Let her avail herself of apostolic resources, and 
fall back upon primitive precedents. The real 
diaconate should be revived. Godly and spiritual 
men should be called upon to do their duty. 
Deacons should be ordained without being called 
to give up their ordinary employments. *» Work 
which now unduly accumulates upon -overbur- 
dened shoulders should be assigned to others 
suitably to their talents, and thus a’ twofold 
blessing would be secured. Christian life would 
flourish more abundantly, and many a rent-and 
schism, the simple result of energies repressed 
and unemployed, would be destroyed in their 
very commencement. ' 

We have devoted much of our space to. this 

*I have expanded this subject in ‘Ireland, and.the 
Celtic Church,” ch. ii., viii., ix.; and in “ Ireland and the 
Anglo-Norman Church,” pp. 352-70. 7 aa 
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subject, because it is one of great interest, as 
touching the origin and authority of the Chris- 
tian ministry, and also because it has been a 
subject much debated; but we must hurry on to 
other points connected with the first appoint- 
ment of the eae, The people selected the 
person to be Ordained to this wotk. It is prob- 
able that they made their choice out of the dif- 
ferent classes composing the Christian commu- 
nity. The mode of election of the Seven, and 
the qualifications laid down by the Apostles, 
were derived from the synagogue. Thus we read 
in Kitto’s “ Cyclopedia,” art. “ Synagogue:’— 
“ The greatest care was taken by the rulers of 
the synagogue and of the congregation that 
those elected almoners should be men of mod- 
esty, wisdom, justice, and have the confidence 
of the people. They had to be elected by the 
harmonious voice of the people.” Seven dea- 
cons altogether were chosen. Three were prob- 
ably Hebrew Christians, three Grecian Chris- 
tians or Hellenists, and one a representative of 
the proselytes, Nicolas of Antioch. This would 
have been but natural. The Apostles wanted to 
get rid of murmurs, jealousies, and divisions in 
the Church, and in no way could this have been 
more effectually done than by the principle of 
representation. Had the Seven been all selected 
from. one class alone, divisions and jealousies 
would have prevailed as of old. The Apostles 
themselves had proved this. They were all He- 
brew Christians. Their position and authority 
might have secured them from blame. Yet mur- 
murings had arisen against them as distributers, 
and so they devised another plan, which, to have 
been successful, as it doubtless was, must have 
‘proceeded on a different principle. Then when 
the seven wise and prudent men were chosen 
from the various classes, the Apostles asserted 
their supreme position: ‘“ When the Apostles had 
prayed, they laid their hands on them.” And 
as the result peace descended like a shower upon 
the Church, and spiritual prosperity followed 
upon.internal peace and union. 

Il]. ‘“‘ They laid their hands on them.” This 
statement sets forth the external expression and 
the visible channel of the ordination to their 
office which the Apostles conferred. This action 
of the imposition of hands was of frequent use 
among the ancient Jews. The Apostles, as well ac- 
quainted with Old Testament history, must have 
remembered that it was employed in the case of 
designation of Joshua as the leader of Israel in 
the place of Moses (Num. xxvii. 18-23; compare 
Deut. xxxiv. 9), that it was used even in the syn- 
agogue in the appointment of Jewish rabbis, and 
had been sanctioned by the practice of Jesus 
Christ. The Apostles naturally therefore, used 
this symbol upon the solemn appointment of the 
first deacons, and the same ceremonial was re- 
peated upon similar occasions. Paul and Bar- 
nabas were set apart at Antioch for their mis- 
sionary work by the imposition of hands. St. 
Paul uses the strongest language about the cere- 
mony. He does not hesitate to attribute to it 
a certain sacramental force and efficacy, bidding 
Timothy “stir up the gift of God which is in 
thee through the laying on of my hands” (2 
Tim. i. 6); while again, when we come down a 
few years later, we find the “laying on of 
hands” reckoned as one of the fundamental ele- 
ments of religion, in the sixth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. But it was not merely 
in the solemn appointment of officials in the 
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Church that this ceremony found place. It was 
employed by the Apostles as the rite which filled 
up and perfected the baptism which had been ad- 
ministered by others. Philip baptised the Sa- 
maritans. Peter and John laid their hands on 
them and they received the Holy Ghost. The 
ceremony of imposition of hands was so essential 
and distinguishing a point that Simon Magus 
selects it as the one he desires above all others 
effectually to purchase, so that the outward sym- 
bol might be followed by the inward grace. 
“ Give me also this power, that on whomsoever 
I lay my hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost,” 
was the prayer of the arch-heretic to St. Peter; 
while again in the nineteenth chapter we find St. 
Paul using the same visible ceremony in the case 
of St. John’s disciples, who were first baptised 
with Christian baptism, and then endued by St. 
Paul with the gift of the Spirit. Imposition of 
hands in the case of ordination is a natural sym- 
bol, indicative of the transmission of function 
and authority. It fitly indicates and notifies to 
the whole Church the persons who have been 
ordained, and therefore has ever been regarded 
as a necessary part of ordination. St. Jerome, 
who was a very keen critic as well as a close 
student of the Divine oracles, fixes upon this 
public and solemn designation as a sufficient ex- 
planation and justification of the imposition of 
hands in ordinations, lest any one should be_ 
ordained without his knowledge by a silent and 
solitary prayer. Hence every branch of the 
Church of Christ has rigorously insisted upon 
imposition of hands after the apostolic example, 
in the case of ordinations to official positions, 
with one or two apparent and very doubtful ex- 
ceptions, which merely prove the binding char- 
acter of the rule. 

IV. The list of names again is full of profit 
and of warning. How completely different from 
human histories, for instance, is this -Divine 
record of the first doings of the Church! How 
thoroughly shaped after the Divine model is this 
catalogue of the earliest officials chosen by the 
Apostles! Men have speculated whether they 
were Hebrews or Grecians, whether they be- 
longed to the seventy sent forth by Christ or 
to the hundred and twenty who first gathered 
into the upper room at Jerusalem. All such 
speculations are curious and interesting, but 
they have nothing to do with man’s salvation; 
therefore they are sternly put on one side and 
out of sight. How we should long to know the 
subsequent history of these men, and to trace 
their careers! yet Holy Writ tells us but very 
little about them, nothing certain, in fact, save 
what we learn about St. Stephen and St. Philip. 
God bestowed Holy Scripture upon men, not — 
to satisfy or minister to their curiosity, but to 
nourish their souls and edify their spirits. And 
surely no lesson is more’ needed than the one 
implied in the silences of this passage; there is 
in truth none more necessary for our publicity- 
seeking and popularity-hunting age than this, 
that God’s holiest servants have laboured in ob- 
scyrity, have done their best work in secret, 
and have looked to God alone and to His judg- 
ment for their reward. I have said indeed that 
concerning the list of names recorded as those 
of the first deacons, we know nothing but of 
St. Stephen and St. Philip, whose careers will 
again come under our notice in later chapters. 
There is, however, a current tradition that Nic-. 
olas, the proselyte of Antioch, did distinguish 
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ae but in an unhappy direction. It is as- 
_serted by Irenzus in his work “ Against Here- 
--sies” (Book I. chap. 26), that Nicolas was the 
_ founder of the sect of Nicolaitans denounced in 
the Revelation of St. John (chap. ii. 6, 16). 
Critics are, however, much divided upon this 
point. Some clear Nicolas of this charge, while 
others uphold it. It is indeed impossible to de- 
termine this matter. But supposing that Nicolas 
‘of Antioch was the author of this heresy, which 
‘was of an antinomian character, like so many 
of the earliest heresies that distracted the primi- 
tive Church, this circumstance would teach us 
an instructive lesson. Just as there was a Judas 
Iscariot among the Apostles, and a Demas 
- among St. Paul’s most intimate disciples, so was 
there a Nicolas among the first deacons. No 
place is so holy, no office so sacred, no privileges 
so great, but that the tempter can make his way 
there. He can lurk unseen and unsuspected amid 
the pillars of the temple, and he can find us 
out, as he did the Son of God Himself, amid 
the wilds of the desert. Official position and 
exalted privileges confer no immunity from 
temptation. Nay, rather, they bring with them 
additional temptations over and above those 
which assail the ordinary Christian, and should 
therefore lead every one called to any similar 
work to diligent watchfulness, to earnest prayer, 
lest while teaching others they themselves fall 
into condemnation. There is, however, another 
lesson which a different version of the history 
of Nicolas would teach. Clement of Alexandria, 
in his celebrated work called the ‘‘ Stromata” 
(Book II. chap. 20, and Book III. chap. 4), 
tells us that Nicolas was a most strictly virtuous 
man. He was extreme even in his asceticism, 
and, like many ascetics, used language that 
might be easily abused to the purposes of wick- 
edness. He was wont to say that the “ flesh 
must be abused,’ meaning that it must be chas- 
tised and restrained. One-sided and extreme 
teaching is easily perverted by the wicked nature 
of man, and men of impure lives, listening to 
the language of Nicolas, interpreted his words 
as an excuse for abusing the flesh by plunging 
into the depths of immorality and crime. Men 
placed in official positions and called to the exer- 
cise of the clerical office should weigh their 
words. Extreme statements are bad unless duly 
and strictly guarded. The intention of the 
speaker may be good, and a man’s own life 
thoroughly consistent, ‘but unbalanced teaching 
will fall upon ground where the life and inten- 
tion of the teacher will have no power or in- 
fluence, and bring forth evil fruit, as in the case 
of the Nicolaitans. 

VY. The central figure of this whole section of 
our narrative is St. Stephen. He is introduced 
into the narrative with the same startling sudden- 
ness which we may note in the case of Barnabas 
and of Elijah. He runs a rapid course, flings 
all, Apostles and every one else, into the shade 
for a time, and then disappears, exemplifying 
those fruitful sayings of inspiration, so true in 
our every-day experience of God’s dealings, 
“The first shall be last, and the last first.” 
“Paul may plant, Apollos may water, but it is 
God alone that giveth the increase.” Stephen, 
full of grace and power, did great signs and 
wonders among the people. These two words, 
grace and power, are closely connected. Their 
union in this passage is significant. It was not 
the intellect, or the eloquence, or the activity of 
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St. Stephen which made him powerful among 
the people and crowned his labours with such 
success. It was his abundant grace. Eloquence 
and learning, active days and laborious nights, 
are good and necessary things. God uses them 
and demands them from His people. He chooses 
to use human agencies, and therefore demands 
that the human agents shall give Him of their 
best, and not offer to Him the blind and lame 
of their flock. But these things will be utterly 
useless and ineffective apart from Christ and the 
power of His grace. The Church of Christ is 
a supernatural society, and the work of Christ 
is a supernatural work, and in that work the 
grace of Christ is absolutely necessary to make 
any human gift or exertion effectual in’ carry- 
ing out His purposes of love and mercy. This 
is an age of organisations and committees and 
boards; and some good men are so wrapped 
up in them that they have no time to think of 
anything else. To this busy age these words, 
“Stephen, full of grace and power,’ convey a 
useful warning, teaching that the best organisa- 
tions and schemes will be useless to produce 
Stephen’s power unless Stephen’s grace be found 
there as well. This passage is a prophecy and 
picture of the future in another aspect. The 
fulness of grace in Stephen wrought powerfully 
amongst the people. It was the savour of life 
unto life in some. But in others it was a savour 
of death unto death, and provoked thenr to evil 
deeds, for they suborned men “ which said, We 
have heard him speak blasphemous words against 
Moses, and against God.” 

We get in these words, in this false accusa- 
tion, even through its falsehood, a glimpse into 
the character of St. Stephen’s preaching. A 
false accusation need not be necessarily alto- 
gether false. Perhaps rather we should say that, 
in order to be effective for mischief, a twisted, 
distorted charge, with some basis of truth, some 
semblance of justification about it, is the best 
for the accuser’s purpose, and the most difficult 
for the defendant to answer. St. Stephen was 
ripening for heaven more rapidly than the Apos- 
tles themselves. He was learning more rapidly 
than St. Peter himself the true spiritual meaning 
of the Christian scheme. He had taught in-no 
ambiguous language the universal character of 
the Gospel and the catholic mission of the 
Church, He had expanded and applied the mag- 
nificent declarations of the Master Himself, 
“The hour cometh, when neither in this moun- 
tain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the 
Father;”’ ‘The hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth.” And then the narrow- 
minded Grecian Jews, anxious to vindicate their 
orthodoxy, which was doubted by their Hebrew 
brethren, distorted Stephen’s wider and grander 
conceptions into a charge of blasphemy against 
the holy man. What a picture of the future of 
Christ’s best and truest witnesses, especially 
when insisting on some nobler and wider or for- 
gotten aspect of truth. Their teaching has been 
ever suspected, distorted, accused as~blasphe- 
mous; and so it must ever be. And yet God’s 
servants, when they find themselves thus misrep- 
resented, can realise to themselves that they are 
but following the course which the saints of 
every age have run, that they are being made 
like unto the image of Stephen the first martyr, 
and of Jesus Christ Himself, the King of Saints, 
who suffered under a similar accusation. The 
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‘mere popularity-hunter will, of course, carefully 
eschew such charges and suspicions. His object 
is human praise and reward, and he shapes his 
teaching so as to carefully avoid giving offence. 
But then the mere popularity-hunter seeks his 
reward here below, and very often gets it. 
Stephen, however, and every true teacher looks 
not for reward in this world. Stephen taught 
truth as:God revealed it to his soul. He suffered 
the consequence, and then received his crown 
from that Almighty Judge before whose awful 
tribunal he ever consciously stood. Misrepresen- 
tation must ever be expected by God’s true ser- 
vants. It must be discounted, borne with pa- 
tiently, taken as a trial of faith and patience, and 
then, in God’s own time, it will turn out to our 
greater blessing. One consideration alone ought 
to prove sufficient to console us under such cir- 
cumstances. If our teaching was not proving in- 
jurious to his cause, the Evil One would not 
trouble himself about it. Let us only take good 
heed lest our own self-love and vanity should lead 
us to annoy ourselves too much about the slan- 
der or the evil report, remembering that mis- 
representation and slander is ever the portion 
of God’s servants. Jesus Christ and Stephen 
were thus treated. St. Paul’s teaching was ac- 
cused of tending to licentiousness; the earliest 
Christians were accused of vilest practices; St. 
Athanasius in his struggles for truth was ac- 
cused of rebellion and murder; the Reformers 
were accused of lawlessness; John Wesley of 
Romanism and disloyalty; William Wilberforce 
of being an enemy to British trade; John How- 
ard of being an encourager of crime and im- 
morality. Let us be content then if our lot be 
with the saints, and our portion be that of the 
servants of the Most High. 

Again, we learn from this place how religious 
zeal can overthrow religion and work out the 
purposes of evil. Religious zeal, mere party 
spirit taking the place of real religion, led the 
Hellenists to suborn men and falsely accuse St. 
Stephen. They made an idol of the system of 
Judaism, and forgot its spirit. They worshipped 
their idol so much that they were ready to break 
the commandments of God for its sake. The 
dangers of party spiri in matters of religion, 
and the evil deeds which have been done in ap- 
parent zeal for God and real zeal for the devil, 
these are still the lessons. true for the future 
ages of the Church, which we read in this pas- 
sage. And how true to life has even our own 
age found this prophetic picture. Men cannot 
indeed now suborn men and bring fatal charges 
against them in matters of religion, and yet they 
can fall into exactly the same crime. Party re- 
ligion and party zeal lead men into precisely the 
same courses as they did in the days of St. 
Stephen. Partisanship causes them to violate 
all the laws of honour, of honesty, of Christian 
charity, imagining that they are thereby advanc- 
ing the cause of Christ, forgetting that they are 
acting on the rule which the Scriptures repudi- 
ate,—they are doing evil that good may come, 
—and striving to further Christ’s kingdom by 
a violation of His fundamental precepts. Oh 
for more of the spirit of true charity, which 
will lead men to support their own views in a 
spirit of Christian love! Oh for more of that 
true grasp of Christianity which will teach that 
a breach of Christian charity is far worse than 
any amount of speculative error! The error, as 
we think it, may be in reality God’s own truth; 
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but the violation of God’s law implied in such 
conduct as Stephen’s adversaries displayed, and 
as party zeal now often prompts, can never be 
otherwise than contrary to the mind and law of 
Jesus Christ. . 


CHAPTER XV. 


ST. STEPHEN’S DEFENCE AND THE DOC- 
TRINE OF INSPIRATION. 


ACTS vi. 12-14; vii. 1, 2. 


St, STEPHEN and St. Philip are the two prom- 
inent names among the primitive deacons. 
Stephen, however, much surpasses Philip. De- 
vout expositors of Scripture have recognised in 
his name a prophecy of his greatness. Stephen 
is Stephanos, a garland or crown, in the Greek 
language. Garlands or crowns were given by 
the ancient Greeks to those who rendered good 
services to their cities, or brought fame to them 
by winning triumphs in the great national games. 
And Stephen had his name divinely chosen for 
him by that Divine Providence which ordereth 
all things, because he was to win in the fulness 
of time an imperishable garland, and to gain 
a crown of righteousness, and to render highest 
services to the Church of God by his teaching 
and by his testimony even unto death. St. 
Stephen had a Greek name, and must have be- 
longed to the Hellenistic division of the Jewish 
nation. He evidently directed his special ener- 
gies to their conversion, for while the previous 
persecutions had been raised by the Sadducees, 
as the persons whose prejudices had been as- 
sailed, the attack on Stephen was made by the 
Grecian Jews of the synagogues belonging to 
the Libertines or freedmen, in union with those 
from Cyrene, Alexandria, Cilicia, and Asia. The 
Libertines had been slaves, Jewish captives, 
taken in the various wars waged by the Romans, 
They had been dispersed among the Romans 
at Rome and elsewhere. There in their captivity 
they had learned the Greek language and_be- 
come acquainted with Greek culture; and now, 
when they had recovered their freedom through 
that suppleness and power of adaptation which 
the Jewish race has ever displayed, they returned 
to Jerusalem in such numbers that a synagogue 
of the Libertines was formed. Their captivity 
and servitude had, however, only intensified 
their religious feelings, and made them more 
jealous of any attempts to extend to the Gentiles 
who had held them captives the spiritual posses- 
sions they alone enjoyed. There is, indeed, an 
extremely interesting parallel to the case of the 
Libertines in early English history, as told by 
Bede. The Saxons came to England in the 
fifth century and conquered the Christian Celts, 
whom they drove into Wales. The Celts, how- 
ever, avenged themselves upon their conquer- 
ors, for they refused to impart to the Pagan Sax- 
ons the glad tidings of salvation which the Celts 
possessed.* But the Libertines were not the 
only assailants of St. Stephen. With them were 
joined members of synagogues connected with 
various other important Jewish centres. Jeru- 
salem was then somewhat like Rome at the 
present time. It was the one city whither a race 
scattered all over the world and speaking every 
language tended. Each language was repre- 

* See Bede's ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,” Book ii. chap. 2. 





shige 
Reenter by a synagogue, just as there are English 
_ Colleges and Irish Colleges and Spanish Col- 
_leges at Rome, where Roman Catholics of those 
nationalities find themselves specially at home. 
Among these Hellenistic antagonists of St. 
Stephen we have mention made of the men of 


Cilicia. Here, doubtless, was found a certain 
Saul of Tarsus, enthusiastic in defence of the 
ancient faith, and urgent with all his might to 
bring to trial the apostate who had dared to 
speak words which he considered derogatory of 
the city and temple of the great king. 

Saul, indeed, may have been the great agent 
in Stephen’s arrest. It is a nature and an in- 
tellect like his that can discern the logical re- 
sults of teaching like St. Stephen’s, and then 
found an accusation upon the deductions he 
makes rather than upon the actual words spoken. 
Saul may have placed the Church under an- 
other obligation on this occasion. To him may 
be due the report of the speech made by Stephen 
before the Sanhedrin. Indeed, it is to St. Paul 
in his unconverted state we feel inclined to at- 
tribute the knowledge which St. Luke possessed 
of the earlier proceedings of the council in the 
matter of the Christians. After St. Paul’s con- 
version we get no such details concerning the 
deliberations of the Sanhedrin as we do in the 
earlier chapters of the Acts, simply because Saul 
of Tarsus, the rising champion and hope of the 
Pharisees, was present at the earlier meetings 
and had access to their inmost secrets, while at 
the later meetings he never appeared save to 
stand his trial as an accused person. The ques- 
tion, How was Stephen’s speech preserved? has 
been asked by some critics who wished to de- 
cry the historic truth of this narrative, and to 
represent the whole thing as a fancy sketch or 
romance, worked up on historic lines~ indeed, 
but still only a romance, written many years 
after the events had happened. Critics who ask 
this forget what modern research has shown in 
another department. The ‘“ Acts” of the martyrs 
are sometimes very large documents, containing 
‘reports of charges, examinations, and speeches of 
considerable length. These have often been con- 
sidered mere fancy history, the work of medizval 
monks wishing to celebrate the glory of these 
early witnesses for truth, and sceptical writers 
have often put them aside without bestowing 
even a passing notice upon them. 

Modern investigation has taken these docu- 
ments, critically investigated them, compared 
them with the Roman criminal law, and has 
come to the conclusion that they are genuine, 
affording some of the most interesting and im- 
portant examples of ancient methods of legal 
procedure anywhere to be found. How did 
the Christians get these records? it may be 


asked. Various hints, given here and there, en-. 


able us to see. Bribery of the officials was 
‘sometimes used. The notaries, shorthand writ- 
ers, and clerks attendant upon a Roman court 
were numerous, and were always accessible to 
the gifts of the richer Christians when they 
wished to obtain a correct narrative of a mar- 
tyr’s last trial. Secret Christians among the of- 
ficials also effected something, and there were 
numerous other methods by which the Roman 
judicial records became the property of the 
Church, to be in time transmitted to the pres- 
ent age. Now just the same may have been 
the case with the trials of the primitive Chris- 
tians, and specially of St. Stephen. But we 
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stead of being intrusted to tradition. 
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know that St. Paul was there. Memory among 
the Jews was sharpened to an extraordinary de- 
ree. We have now no idea to what an extent 
the human memory was then developed. The 
immense volumes which are filled with the Jew- 
ish commentaries on Scripture were in those 
times transmitted from generation to generation 
simply by means of this power. It was con- 
sidered, indeed, a great innovation when those 
commentaries were committed to writing in- 
It is no 
wonder then that St. Paul could afford his dis- 
ciple, St. Luke, a report of what Stephen said 
on this occasion, even if he had not preserved 
any notes whatsoever of the process of the trial. 
Let us, however, turn to the consideration of 
St. Stephen’s speech, omitting any further notice 
of objections based on our own ignorance of 
the practices and methods of distant ages. 

I. The defence of St. Stephen was a speech 
delivered by a Jew, and addressed to a Jewish 
audience. This is our first remark, and it is an 
important one. We are apt to judge the Scrip- 
tures, their speeches, arguments, and discus- 
sions, by a Western standard, forgetting that 
Orientals argued then and argue still not accord- 
ing to the rules of logic taught by Aristotle, nor 
by the methods of eloquence derived from the tra- 
ditions of Cicero and Quinctilian, but by methods 
and rules essentially different. What would sat- 
isfy Westerns would have seemed to them ut- 
terly worthless, just-as an argument which now 
seems pointless and weak appeared to them ab- 
solutely conclusive. Parallels, analogies, para- 
bles, mystical interpretations were then favourite 
methods of argument, and if we wish to under- 
stand writers like the authors of the scriptural 
books we must strive to place ourselves at their 
point of view, or else we shall miss their true 
interpretation. Let us apply this idea to St. 
Stephen’s defence, which has been often depre- 
ciated because treated as if it. were an oration 
addressed to a Western court or audience. 
Erasmus, for instance, was an exceedingly 
learned man, who lived at the period of the 
Reformation. He was well skilled in Latin and 
Greek learning, but knew nothing of Jewish 
ideas. He hesitates not, therefore, to say in 
his Annotations on this passage that there are 
many things in Stephen’s speech which have no 
bearing on the question at issue; while Michaelis, 
another German writer of great repute in the 
earlier days of this century, remarks that there are 
many things in this oration of which we cannot 
perceive the tendency, as regards the accusation 
brought against the martyr. Let us examine 
and see if the case be not otherwise, remember- 
ing that promise of the Master, given not to 
supersede human exertion or to indulge human 
laziness, but given to support and sustain and 
safeguard His persecuted servants under circum- 
stances like those amid which Stephen found 
himself. ‘‘ But when they deliver you up, be 
not anxious how or what ye shall speak; for 
it shall be given you in that hour what ye shall 
speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit 
of your Father that speaketh in you.” What, 
then, was the charge brought against Stephen? 
He was accused of “speaking blasphemous 
words against Moses, and against God,” or, to 
put it in the formal language used by the wit- 
nesses, ‘“ We have heard him say that Jesus of 
Nazareth shall destroy this place, and_ shall 
change the customs which Moses delivered 
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unto us.” Now Stephen, if merely a man of 
common sense, must have intended to reply to, 
this indictment. Some critics, as we have just 
noted, think that he failed effectually to do so. 
We are indeed often in great danger of paying 
too much attention and lending too great weight 
to objections of this kind urged by persons 
who assume to themselves the office of critics; 
and to counteract this tendency perhaps it is 
as well to note that a leading German writer 
of a rationalistic type, named Zeller, who has 
written a work to decry the historical charac- 
ter of the Acts, finds in St. Stephen’s words an 
oration “not only characteristic, but also better 
suited to the case and to the accusation raised 
against him than is usually supposed.” | 

Disregarding, then, all cavils of critics whose 
views are mutually destructive, let us see if we 
cannot discern in this narrative the marks of 
a sound and powerful mind, guided, aided, and 
directed by the Spirit of God which dwelt so 
abundantly in him. St. Stephen was accused of 
irreverence towards Moses and hostility towards 
the temple, and towards all the Jewish institu- 
tions. How did he meet this? He begins his ad- 
dress to the Sanhedrin at the earliest period of 
their national history, and shows how the chosen 
people had passed through many changes and de- 
velopments without interfering with their essen- 
tial identity amid these changes. His opponents 
now made idols of their local institutions and 
of the buildings-of the temple, but God’s choice 
and God’s promise had originally nothing local 
about them at all. Abraham, their great father, 
was first called by God in Ur of the Chaldees, 
far away across the desert in distant Mesopo- 
tamia. Thence he removed to Charran, and then, 
only after the lapse of years, became a wanderer 
up and down in Canaan, where he never pos- 
sessed so much of the Inad as he could set his 
foot upon. The promises of God and the cove- 
nant of grace were personal things, made to 
God's chosen children, not connected with lands 
or buildings or national customs. He next takes 
up the case of Moses. He had been accused of 
blasphemy and irreverence towards the great 
national law-giver. His words prove that he en- 
tertained no such feelings; he respected and re- 
vered Moses just as much as his opponents and 
accusers did. But Moses had nothing to say 
or do with Canaan, or Jerusalem, or the temple. 
Nay, rather, his work for the chosen people was 
done in Egypt and in Midian and on the side 
of Horeb, where the presence and name of Je- 
hovah were manifested not in the temple or tab- 
ernacle, but in the bush burning yet not con- 
sumed. 

The Grecian Jews accused Stephen of irrev- 
erence towards Moses. But how had their fore- 
fathers treated that Moses whom he recognised 
as a divinely-sent messenger? ‘“‘ They thrust 
him from them, and in their hearts turned back 
again into Egypt.” Moses, however, led them on- 
ward and upward. His motto was hope. His rod 
and his voice ever pointed forward. He warned 
them that his own ministry was not the final 
one; that it was only an intermediate and tem- 
porary institution, till the prophet should come 
unto whom the people should hearken. There 
was a chosen people before the customs intro- 
duced by Moses. There may therefore be a 
chosen people still when these customs cease, 
having fulfilled their purpose. The argument 
of St. Stephen in this passage is the same as 
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that of St. Paul in the fourth chapter of Gala- 
tians, where he sets forth the temporary and in- 
termediate character of the Levitical law and 
of the covenant of circumcision. 
St. Stephen in his speech. His argument is 
simply this:—I have been accused of speaking 
blasphemous words against Moses because I pro- 
claimed that a greater Prophet than he had come, 
and yet this was only what Moses himself had 
foretold. It is not I who have blasphemed and 
opposed Moses: it is my accusers rather. But 
then he remembers that the accusation dealt not 
merely with Moses. It went farther, and ac- 
cused him of .speaking blasphemous words 
against the national sanctuary, “saying that 
Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place.” 
This leads him to speak of the temple. His argu- 
ment now takes a different turn, and runs thus. 
This building is now the centre of Jewish 
thoughts and affections. But it is a mere modern 
thing as compared with the original choice and 
promise of God. There was no chosen dwelling- 
place of the Almighty in the earliest days of all; 
His presence was then manifested wherever His 
chosen servants dwelt. Then Moses made a tent 
or tabernacle, which abode in no certain spot, 
but moved hither and thither. Last of all, long 
after Abraham, and long after Moses, and even 
after David, Solomon built God an house. Even 
when it was built, and in all its original glory, 
even then the temporary character of the temple 
was clearly recognised by the prophet Isaiah, 
who had long ago, in his sixty-sixth chapter, 
proclaimed the truth which had been brought 
forward as an accusation against himself: 
“ Heaven is My throne, and earth is My foot- 
stool; what house will ye build Me, saith the 
Lord, or what is the place of My rest? Hath 
not My hand made all these things? ’’—a great 
spiritual truth which had been anticipated long 
before Isaiah by King Solomon, in his famous 
dedication prayer at the opening of the temple: 
“ But will God indeed dwell on the earth? Be- 
hold the heaven and the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain Thee; how much less this house that 
I have builded” (1 Kings viii. 27). After St. 
Stephen had set forth this undeniable truth con- 
firmed by the words of Isaiah, which to the 
Pharisaic portion of his audience, at least, must 
have seemed conclusive, there occurs a break 
in the address. 

One would have thought that he would then 
have proceeded to describe the broader and more 
spiritual life which had shone forth for mankind 
in Christ, and to expound the freedom from all 
local restrictions which should henceforth be- 
long to acceptable worship of the Most High. 
Most certainly, if the speech had been invented 
for him and placed in his mouth, a forger would 


naturally have designed a fuller and more bal- 


anced discourse, setting forth the doctrine of 
Christ as well as the past history of the Jews. 
We cannot tell whether he actually entered 
more fully into the subject or not. Possibly the 
Sadducean portion of his audience had got quite 
enough. Their countenances and gestures be- 
spoke their horror of St. Stephen’s doctrine. 
Isaiah’s opinion carried no weight with them 
as contrasted with the institutions of Moses, 
which were their pride and glory; and so, borne 
along by the force of his oratory, St. Stephen 
finished with that vigorous denunciation which 
led to his death: “ Ye stiffnecked and uncircum- 
cised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the 
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Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye.” This 


_ exposition of St. Stephen’s speech will show the 


drift and argument of it as it appears to us. But 
it must have seemed to them much more power- 
ful, plain-spoken, and aggressive. He vindicated 
himself to any right-thinking and fair mind 
from the accusation of irreverence towards God, 
towards lloses, or towards the Divine institu- 
tions. But the minds of his hearers were not 
fair. He had trampled upon their prejudices, 
he had suggested the vanity of their dearest 
ideas, and they could not estimate his reasons 
or follow his arguments, but they could resort 
‘to the remedy which every failing, though for the 
present popular, cause possesses—they could de- 
stroy him. And thus they treated the modern 
as their ancestors had treated the ancient 
prophets. What a lesson Stephen’s speech has 
for the Church of every age! How wide and 
manifold the applications of it! The Jewish 
error is one that is often committed, their mis- 
take often repeated. The Jews identified God’s 
honour and glory with an old order that was 
fast passing away, and had no eyes to behold a 
new and more glorious order that was opening 
upon them. We may blame them then for their 
murder of St. Stephen, but we must blame them 
gently, feeling that they acted as human nature 
has ever acted under similar circumstances, and 
that good motives were mingled with those feel- 
ings of rage and bigotry and narrowness that 
urged them to their deed of blood. Let us see 
how this was. Stephen proclaimed a new order 
and a new development, embracing for his 
hearers a vast political as well as a vast religious 
change. His forecast of the future swept away 
at once all the privileges and profits connected 
with the religious position of Jerusalem, and 
thus destroyed the political prospects of the Jew- 
ish people. It is no wonder the Sanhedrin 
could not appreciate his oration. Men do not 
eyer listen patiently when their pockets are be- 
ing touched, their profits swept away, their dear- 
est hopes utterly annihilated. Has not human 
experience often repeated the scene acted out 
that day in Jerusalem? On the political stage 
men have often seen it,—we ourselves have seen 
it. The advocates of liberty, civil and religious, 
have had to-struggle against the same spirit and 
the same prejudices as St. Stephen. Take the 
political world alone. 
view with horror the deeds wrought in the name 
of authority and in opposition to the principles 
of change and innovation. We read the stories 
of Alva and the massacres in the Netherlands, the 
bloody deeds of the seventeenth century in Eng- 
land and all over Europe, the miseries and the 
bloodshed of the American war of independ- 
ence, the fierce opposition with which the spirit 
of liberty has been resisted throughout this cen- 
tury; and our sympathies are altogether ranged 
on the side of the sufferers,—the losers and de- 
feated, it may have been, for the time, but the 
triumphant in the long run. 

The true student, however, of history or of 
human nature will not content himself with any 
one-sided view, and he will have some sympathy 
to spare for those who adopted the stern meas- 
ures. He will not judge them too harshly. 
They reverenced the past as the Jews of Jerusa- 
lem did, and reverence is a feeling that is right 
and blessed. It is no good sign for this age of 
ours that it possesses so little reverence for the 
past, thinks so lightly of the institutions, the 
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We now look back and 
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wisdom, the ideas of antiquity, and is ready to 
change them at a moment’s notice. The men 
who now are held up to the execration of pos- 
terity, the high priest and the Sanhedrin who 
murdered Stephen, the tyrants and despots and 
their agents who strove to crush the supporters 
of liberty, the writers who cried them down and 
applauded or urged on the violent measures 
which were adopted and sometimes triumphed 
for the time,—we should strive to put ourselves 
in their position, and see what they had to say 
for themselves, and thus seek to judge them 
here below as the Eternal King will judge them 
at the great final tribunal. They knew the good 
which the old political institutions had worked. 
They had lived and flourished under them as 
their ancestors had lived and flourished before 
them. The future they knew not. All they knew 
was that changes were proposed which threatened 
everything with which their dearest memories 
were bound up, and the innovators seemed dan- 
gerous creatures, obnoxious to God and man, 
and they dealt with them accordingly. 

So it has been and still is in politics. The 
opponents of political change are sometimes de- 
nounced in the fiercest language, as if they were 
morally wicked. The late Dr. Arnold seems a 
grievous offender in this respect. No one can 
read his charming biography by Dean Stanley 
without recognising how intolerant he was to- 
wards his political opponents; how blind he was 
to those good motives which inspire the tim- 
orous, the ignorant, and the aged, when brought 
face to face with changes which appear to them 
thickly charged with the most dangerous 
results. Charity towards opponents is_ sadly 
needed in the political as well as in the religious 
world. And as it has been in politics so has it 
been in religion. Men reverence the past, and 
that reverence easily glides into an idolatry blind 
to its defects and hostile to any improvement. 
It is in religion too as in politics; a thousand 
other interests—money, office, expectations, mem- 
ories of the loved and lost—are bound up with 
old religious forms, and then when the prophet 
arises with his Divine message, as Stephen arose 
before the Sanhedrin, the ancient proverb is 
fulfilled, the corruption of the best becomes the 
worst, the good motives mingle with the evil, 
and are used by the poor human heart to justify 
the harshest, most unchristian deeds done in 
defence of what men believe to be the cause of 
truth and righteousness. Let us be just and fair 
to the aggressors as well as to the aggrieved, to 
the persecutors as well as to the persecuted. But 
let us all the same take good heed to learn for 
ourselves the lessons this narrative presents. 
Reverence is a good thing, and a blessed thing; 
and without reverence no true progress, either 
in political or spiritual things, can be made. But 
reverence easily degenerates into blind super- 
stitious idolatry. It was so with the Sanhedrin, 
it was so at the Reformation, it has ever been so 
with the opponents of true religious progress. 
Let us evermore strive to keep minds free, open, 
unbiassed, respecting the past, yet ready to listen 
to the voice and fresh revelations of God’s will 
and purposes made to us by the messengers 
whom He chooses as He pleases. Perhaps there 
was never an age which needed this lesson of 
Stephen’s speech and its reception more than our 
own. The attitude of religious men towards sci- 
ence and its numerous and wondrous advances 
needs guidance such as this incident affords. The 
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Sanhedrin had their own theory and interpreta- 
tion of God’s dealings in the past. They clung 
to it passionately, and refused the teaching of 
Stephen, who would have widened their views, 
and shown them that a grand and noble develop- 
ment was quite in accordance with all the facts 
in the case, and indeed a necessary result of the 
sacred history when truly expounded! What a 
parable and picture of the future we here find! 
What a warning as to the attitude religious men 
should take up with respect to the progress of 
science! Patience, intellectual and religious pa- 
tience, is taught us. The Sanhedrin were impa- 
tient of St. Stephen’s views, which they could 
not understand, and their impatience made them 
lose a blessing and commit a sin. Now has it 
not been at times much the same with ourselves? 
Fifty or sixty years ago men were frightened at 
the revelations of geology,—they had their own 
interpretations of the past and of the Scriptures, 
—just as three centuries ago men were frightened 
at the revelations and teaching of modern as- 
tronomy. Prejudiced and narrow men then 
strove to hound down the teachers of the new 
science, and would, if they could, have destroyed 
them in the name of God. Patience, here, how- 
ever, has done its work and has had its reward. 
The new revelations have been taken up and ab- 
sorbed by the Church of Christ. Men have 
learned to distinguish between their own inter- 
pretations of religion and of religious documents 
on the one hand and the religion itself on the 
other. The old, human, narrow, prejudiced in- 
terpretations have been modified. That which 
could be shaken and was untrue has passed away, 
while that which cannot be shaken has remained. 

The lesson taught us by these instances of as- 
tronomy and geology ought not to be thrown 
away. Patience is again necessary for the Chris- 
tian and for the scientist alike. New facts are 
every day coming to light, but it requires much 
time and thought to bring new facts and old 
truths into their due correlation, to look round 
and about them. The human mind is at best 
very small and weak. It is blind, and cannot see 
afar off, and it is only by degrees it can grasp 
truth in its fulness. A new fact, for instance, 
discovered by science may appear at first plainly 
contradictory to some old truth revealed in 
Scripture. But even so, we should not lose our 
patience or our hope taught us by this chapter. 
What new fact of science can possibly seem more 
contradictory to any old truth of the Creeds 
than St. Stephen’s teaching about the universal 
character ‘of God’s promise and the freeness of 
acceptable worship must*have seemed when com- 
pared with the Divine choice of the temple at 
Jerusalem? They appeared to the Sanhedrin’s 
ideas mutually destructive, though now we see 
them to have been quite consistent one with 
another. Let this historic retrospect support 
us when our faith is tried. Let us welcome 
every new fact and new revelation brought by 
science, and then, if they seem opposed to some- 
thing we know to be true in religion, let us wait in 
confidence, begotten of past experience, that God 
in His own good time will clear up for His faith- 
ful people that which now seems difficult of 
comprehension. Patience and confidence, then, 
are two lessons much needed in this age, which 
St. Stephen’s speech and its reception bring 
home to our hearts. 

II. We have now spoken of the general as- 
pect of the discourse, and the broad counsels we 
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may gather from it. There are some other 
points, however, points of detail as distinguished 
from wider views, upon which we would fix our 
attention. They too will be found full of guid- 
ance and full of instruction. Let us take them 
in the order in which they appear in St. 
Stephen’s address. The mistakes and variations 
which undoubtedly occur in it are well worthy 
of careful attention, and have much teaching nec- 
essary for these times. There are three points 
in which Stephen varies from the language of the 

Old Testament. In the fourteenth verse of the © 
seventh chapter Stephen speaks thus: ‘“‘ Then 
sent Joseph, and called his father Jacob to him, 
and all his kindred, threescore and fifteen souls;” 
while, if we turn to the Pentateuch, we shall find 
that the number of the original Hebrew immi- 
grants is placed three times over at seventy, or 
threescore and ten, that is in Gen. xlvi. 27, 
Exod. i. 5, and Deut. x. 22. This, however, is 
only a comparatively minor point. The Sep- 
tuagint or Greek version of the Pentateuch reads 
seventy-five in the first of these passages, mak- 
ing the sons of Joseph born in Egypt to have 
been nine persons, and thus completing the num- 
ber seventy-five, at which it fixes the roll of the 
males who came with Jacob. The next two 
verses, the fifteenth and sixteenth, contain a 
much more serious mistake. They run thus:— 
““So Jacob went down into Egypt, and died, he, 
and our fathers, and were caried over into 
Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre that Abraham 
bought for a sum of money of the sons of Em- 
mor the father of Sychem.” Now here there 
occur several grave errors. Jacob was not carried 
over and buried at Sychem at all, but at the 
cave of Machpelah, as is plainly stated in Gen. 1. 
13. Again, a plot of ground at Sychem was 
certainly bought, not by Abraham, however, but 
by Jacob. Abraham bought the field and cave 
of Machpelah from Ephron the Hittite. Jacob 
bought his plot at Sychem from the sons of 
Emmor. There are in these verses, then, two 
serious historical mistakes; first as to the true 
burial-place of Jacob, and then as to the pur- 
chaser of the plot of ground at Sychem. Yet 
again, there is a third mistake in the forty-third 
verse, where, when quoting a denunciation of 
Jewish idolatry from Amos. v. 25, 26, he quotes 
the prophet as threatening, “I will carry you 
away beyond Babylon,” whereas the prophet did 
say, ‘‘ Therefore I will cause you to go into 
captivity beyond Damascus.” St. Stephen sub- 
stituted Babylon for Damascus, two cities be- 
tween which several hundred miles intervened. 
I. have stated the difficulty thus as strongly as 
possible, because I think that, instead of con- 
stituting a difficulty, they are a real source of 
living help and comfort, as well as a great prac- 
tical confirmation of the story. Let us take this 
last point first. I say that these mistakes, ad- 
mitted mistakes which I make no vain attempt 
to explain away, constitute a confirmation of 
the story as given in the Acts against modern 
rationalistic opponents. It is a favourite theme 
of many of these writers that the Acts of the 
Apostles is a mere piece of fancy history, a his- 
torical romance composed in the second century 
for the purpose of reconciling the adherents of 
St. Paul, or the Gentile Christians, with the 
followers of St. Peter, or the Jewish Christians. 
The persons who uphold this view fix the date 
of the Acts in the earlier half of the second 
century, and teach that the speeches and ad- 
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dresses were composed by the author of the 
book and put into the mouths of the reputed 
_ speakers. Now, in the mistake made hy St. 
tephen, we have a refutation of this theory. 
Surely any man composing a speech to put into 
the mouth of one of his favourite heroes and 
champions would not haye represented him as 
making such grave errors when addressing the 
supreme Jewish senate. A man might easily make 
any of these slips which I have noticed in the heat 
of an oration, and they might have even passed 
unnoticed, as every speaker who has much prac- 
tice in addressing the public still makes pre- 
cisely the same kind of mistake. But a romancer, 
sitting down to forge speeches suitable to the 
time and place, would never have put in the 
mouth of his lay figures grave errors about the 
most elementary facts of Jewish history. We 
conclude, then, that the inaccuracies reported 
as made by St. Stephen are evidences of the 
genuine character of the oration attributed to 
him. Then again we see in these mistakes a 
guarantee of the honesty and accuracy of the 
reports of the speech. The other day I read 
the objections of a critic to our Gospels. He 
wished to know, for instance, ho the addresses 
of our Lord could have been preserved in an 
age when there was no shorthand. The answer 
is, however, simple enough, and conclusive: 
there was shorthand in that age.* Shorthand 
was then carried to such perfection that an epi- 
gram of Martial (xiv. 208), a contemporary poet, 
ae its triumphs may be thus _ trans- 
ated :— 


“Swift though the words, the pen still swifter sped ; 
The hand has finish’d ere the tongue has said.’ 


While even if the Jews knew nothing of short- 
hand, the human memory, as we have already 
noted, was then developed to a degree of which 
we have no conception. Now, whether trans- 
mitted by memory or by notes, this address of 
St, Stephen bears proofs of the truthfulness of 
the reporter in the mistakes it contains. A man 
anxious for the reputation of his hero would 
have corrected them, as parliamentary reporters 
are accustomed to make the worst speeches read- 
able, correcting evident blunders, and improving 
the grammar. The reporter of St. Stephen's 
words, on the contrary, gave them to us just 
as they were spoken. But then, I may be 
asked, how do you account for St. Stephen’s 
mistake? What explanation can you offer? My 
answer is simple and plain enough. I have no 
other explanation to offer except that they are 
mistakes such as a speaker, filled with his sub- 
ject, and speaking to an excited and hostile 
audience, might naturally make; mistakes such 
as truthful speakers every day make in their or- 
dinary efforts. Every man who speaks an ex- 
temporaneous discourse such as Stephen’s was, 
full of references to past history, is liable to 
such errors. Even when the memory retains 
the facts most accurately, the tongue is apt to 
make such lapses. Let a number of names be 
mingled up together in a speech or sermon 
where frequent mention has to be made of one 
now and of another again, how easily in that 
‘case a speaker substitutes one for another. But 
it may be objected that it is declared of Stephen 
that he was “full of the Holy Ghost and wis- 
dom,” that “he was full of faith and power,” 
and that his adversaries ‘‘ were not able to re- 

* See p. 322 above, where I have touched on this point. 
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sist the wisdom and the spirit with which he 
spake.” But surely this might be said of able, 
devoted, and holy men at the present day, and 
yet no one would say that they were miracu- 
lously kept from the most trivial mistakes, and 
that their memories and tongues were so super- 
naturally aided that they were preserved from 
the smallest verbal inaccuracies. We are always 
inclined to reverse the true scientific method 
of inquiry, and to form notions as to what in- 
spiration must mean, instead of asking what, 
as a matter of fact, inspiration did mean and 
involve in the case of the Bible heroes. People 
when they feel offended by these mistakes of 
St. Stephen prove that they really think that 
Christianity was quite a different thing in the 
apostolic days from what it is now, and that 
the words “full of the Holy Ghost” and the 
presence of the Divine Spirit meant quite a dif- 
ferent gift and blessing then from what they 
imply at the present time. I look upon the 
mistakes in this speech in quite a different light. 
St. Luke, in recording them exactly as they took 
place, proves, not merely his honesty as a nar- 
rator, but he also has handed down to us a 
most important lesson. He teaches us to mod- 
erate our notions and to hasten our a priori 
expectations. He shows us we must come and 
study the Scriptures to learn what they mean by- 
the gift and power of the Holy Spirit. St. Luke 
expressly tells us that Stephen was full of the 
Holy Ghost, and then proceeds to narrate certain 
verbal inaccuracies and certain slips of memory to 
prove to us that the presence of the Holy Ghost 
does not annihilate human nature, or supersede 
the exercise of the human faculties. Just as 
in other places we find Apostles like St. Peter 
or St. Paul spoken of as equally inspired, and 
yet the inspiration enjoyed by them did not de- 
stroy their human weakness and infirmities, and, 
full of the Holy Ghost as they were, St. Paul 
could wax wroth and engage in bitter dissension 
with Barnabas, his fellow-labourer; and _ St. 
Peter could fall into hypocrisy against which 
his brother Apostle had publicly to protest. It 
is wonderful how liable the mind is, in matters 
of religion, to embrace exactly the same errors 
age after age, manifesting themselves in differ- 
ent shapes. Men are ever inclined to form their 
theories beforehand, and then to test God's ac- 
tions and the course of His Providence by those 
theories, instead of reversing the order, and 
testing their theories by facts as God reveals 
them. This error about the true theory of in- 
spiration and the gifts of the Holy Ghost which 
Protestants have fallen into is exactly the same 
as two celebrated mistakes, one in ancient, the 
other in modern times. The Eutychian heresy 
was very celebrated in the fifth century. It 
split the Eastern Church into two parts, and 
prepared the way for the triumph of Mahomet- 
anism. It fell, too, into this same error. It 
formed an a priori theory of God and His na- 
ture. It determined that it was impossible for 
the nature of Deity to be united to_a nature 
which could feel hunger and thirst and weak- 
ness, because that God cannot be affected by 
any human weakness or wants. It denied, there- 
fore, the real humanity of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and the reality of His human life and actions; 
teaching that His human body was not real, 
but merely a phenomenal or apparent one, and 
then explaining away all the statements and facts 
of Gospel history which seemed to them to con- 
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flict with their own private theory. In the West 
we have had ourselves experience of the same 
erroneous method of argument. The adherents 
of the Church of Rome argue for the infallibil- 
ity of the Pope in the same way. They dilate 
on the awful importance of religious truth, and 
the fearful consequences of a mistake in such 
matters. Hence they conclude that it is only 
natural and fitting that a living, speaking, teach- 
ing, infallible guide should be appointed by God 
to direct the Church, and thence they conclude 
the infallibility of the Pope; a method of ar- 
gument which has been amply exposed by Dr. 
Salmon in his work on the Infallibility of the 
Church. The Roman Catholics form their theory 
first, and when they come to facts which con- 
flict with their theory, they deny them or ex- 
plain them away in the most extraordinary 
manner. 

Protestants themselves, however, are subject 
to the same erroneous methods. They form 
a theory about the Holy Ghost and His opera- 
tions. They conclude, as is true, that He is 
Himself right-and just and true in all His doings, 
and then they conclude that all the men whom 
He chose in the earliest age of the Church, and 
who are mentioned in Scripture as endued with 
His grace, must have been as free from every 
form of error as the Holy Spirit Himself. They 
thus fashion for themselves a mere a priori theory 
like the Eutychian and the Romanist, and then, 
when they apply their theory to passages like 
St. Stephen’s speech, they feel compelled to 
deny facts and offer forced explanations, and 
to reject God’s teaching as it is embodied in 
the divinely taught lessons of history. Let us 
be honest, fearless students of the Scriptures. St. 
Stephen was full.of the Holy Ghost, and as such 
his great, broad, spiritual lessons were taught 
by the Spirit, and commend themselves as Di- 
vine teaching to every Christian heart.. But these 
lessons were given through human lips, and had 
to be conveyed through human faculties, and as 
such are not free from the imperfections which 
attach themselves to everything human here be- 
low. Surely it is just the same still. God the 
Holy Ghost dwells with His people as of old. 
There are men, even in this age, of whom it 
still may be said, that in a special scnse “they 
are full of-the Holy Ghost,” a blessing granted 
in answer to faithful prayer and devout com- 
munion and a life lived closely with God. The 
Holy Spirit speaks through them and in them. 
Their sermons, even on the simplest topics, 
speak with power, they teem with spiritual unc- 
tion, they come home with conviction to the 
human conscience. Yet surely no one would 
dream of saying that these men are free from 
slips of speech and lapses of memory in their 
extemporaneous addresses, or in their private 
instructions, or in their written letters, because 
the Holy Ghost thus proves His presence and 
His power in His people as of old. The human 
heart and conscience easily and at once distin- 
guish between that which is due to human weak- 
ness and what to Divine grace, according to that 
most pregnant saying of an Apostle himself 
gifted above all others, “ We have this treasure 
in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God and not of us.” This view 
may be startling to some persons who have been 
accustomed to look to the Bible as some per- 
sons look to the Pope, as an oracle which will 
give them infallible guidance on every topic 
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without the exercise of any thought or intelli- 
gence on their own part. Yet it is no original 
or novel notion of my own, but one that has 
been luminously set forth by a devout expositor 


of Scripture, dealing with this very passage many — 


years ago. Dr. Vaughan, in his lectures on the 
Acts, preaching at Doncaster when vicar of that 


place, thus states his conclusions on this point: — 


—‘‘ Now I will address one earnest word to per- 
sons who may have noticed with anxiety in this 
chapter, or who may have heard it noticed by 
others in a tone of cavil or disbelief, that in 


one or two minor points the account here given. 


of Jewish history seems to vary from that con- 
tained in the narrative of the Old Testament. 
For example, the history of the book of Genesis 
tells us that the burying-place bought by Abra- 
ham was in Mamre or Hebron, not at Sychem; 
and that it was bought by him of Ephron the 
Hittite, Jacob (not Abraham) being the pur- 
chaser of the ground at Shechem of the sons of 
Hamor, Shechem’s father. My friends, can you 
really suppose that a difference of this nature 
has anything to do, this way or that, with the 
substantial truth of the gospel revelation? I 
declare to you that I would not waste the time 
in endeavouring (if I was able) to reconcile 
such a variance. It is to be regretted that Chris- 
tian persons, in their zeal for the literal accuracy 
of our Holy Book, have spoken and written as 
if they thought that anything could possibly de- 
pend upon such a question. We all know how 
easy it is to get two witnesses in a court of jus- 


tice to give their stories of an occurrence in - 


the same words. We know also how instant 
is the suspicion of falsehood which that formal 
coincidence of’ statement brings upon them. 
Holy Scripture shows what I may indeed call 
a noble superiority to all such uniformity. Each 
book of our Bible is an independent witness; 
shown to be so, not least, by verbal or even 
actual differences on some trifling points of de- 
tail. And they who drink mast deeply at the 
fountain head of Divine truth learn to estimate 
these things in the same manner; to feel what 
we might describe as a lordly disdain for all 
infidel objections drawn from this sort of petty, 
paltry, cavilling, carping, creeping criticism. 
Let our faith at last, God helping us, be strong 
enough and decided enough to override a few 
or a multitude of such objections. We will hear 
them unmoved; we will fearlessly examine them; 
if we cannot resolve them, then, in the power 
of a more majestic principle, we will calmly turn 
from them and pass them by. What we know 
not now, we may know hereafter; and if we never 
know we will believe still.’ These are wise 
words, very wholesome, very practical, and very 
helpful in this present age. 

III. Let us briefly gather yet another lesson 
from this passage. The declaration of the 
Church’s catholicity and the universal nature of 
Christian worship contained in verses 47-50 de- 
serve our attention. What did St. Stephen say? 
—‘* But Solomon built Him a house. Howbeit 
the Most High dwelleth not in houses made 
with hands; as saith the prophet, The heaven is 
My throne, and the earth the footstool of My 
feet; what manner of house will ye build Me? 
saith the Lord; or what is the place of My rest? 
Did not My hand make all these things?”’ These 
words must have sounded as very extraordinary 
and very revolutionary in Jewish ears, because 
they most certainly struck at the root of the 
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clusive privilege claimed for Jerusalem, that 


it was the one place upon earth where acceptable 
worship could be offered, and where the Divine 
_ presence could be manifested. 
_ wonder that they should have aroused the Sanhe- 


It seems no 


drin to the pitch of fury which ended in the 
orator’s judicial murder. But these words have 
been at times pressed farther, than Stephen in- 
tended. He merely wished to teach that God’s 
special and covenanted presence was not for the 
future to be limited to Jerusalem. In the new 


dispensation of the Messiah whom he preached, 
that special covenanted presence would be found 


everywhere. Where two or three should be 
gathered in Christ’s name there would God’s 
presence be found. These words of Stephen 
have sometimes been quoted as if they sounded 
the death-knell of special places dedicated to the 
honour and glory of God, such as churches are. 
It is evident, however, that they have no such 
application. They sounded the death-knell of 


_ the exclusive privilege of one place, the temple, 


but they proclaimed the freedom which the 
Church has ever since claimed, and the Jewish 
Church of the dispersion, by the institution of 
synagogues, had led the way in claiming; teach- 
ing that wherever true hearts and true worship- 
pers are found, there God reveals Himself. But 
we must bear in mind a distinction. Stephen 
and the Apostles rejected the exclusive right of 
the Temple as the one place of worship for the 
world. They asserted the right to establish 
special places of worship throughout the world. 
They rejected the exclusive claims of Jerusalem. 
But they did not reject the right and the duty of 
God’s people to assemble themselves as a col- 
lective body for public worship, and to realise 
Christ’s covenanted presence. This is an im- 
portant limitation of St. Stephen’s statement. 
The absolute’ duty of public collective worship 
of the Almighty cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon. Men neglect it, and they support them- 
selves by an appeal to St. Stephen’s words, which 
have nothing to do with public worship more 
than with private worship. The Jews imagined 
that both public and private worship offered in 
the Temple had some special blessing attached, 
because a special presence of God was there 
granted. St. Stephen attacked this prejudice. 
His words must, however, be limited to the 
exact point he was then dealing with, and must 
not be pressed farther. Private prayer was bind- 
ing on all God’s people in the new and _ freer 
dispensation, and so, too, public worship has a 
special covenant blessing attached to it, and the 
blessing cannot be obtained if people neglect the 
duty. Public worship has been by Protestants 
looked at too much, as if it were only a means 


of their own edification, and thus, when they 


have thought that such edification could be as 
well or better attained at home, by reading a 
better sermon than they might chance to hear 
in the public congregation, they have excused 
their absence to their own conscience. But pub- 
lie worship is much’ more than a means of edi- 
fication. It is the payment of a debt of wor- 
ship, praise, and adoration due by the creature 
to the Creator. In that duty personal edifica- 
tion finds a place, but a mere accidental and sub- 
sidiary place. The great end of public worship 
is worship, not hearing, not edification even, 
though edification follows as a necessary result 
of such public worship when sincerely offered. 
The teaching of St. Stephen did not then apply 
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to the erection of churches and buildings set 
apart for God’s service, or to the claim made 
for public worship as an exercise with a peculiar 
Divine promise annexed. It simply protests 
against any attempt to localise the Divine pres- 
ence to one special spot on earth, making it 
and it alone the centre of all religious interest. 
St. Stephen’s words are indeed but a necessary 
result of the ascension of Christ as we have al- 
ready expounded its expediency. Had Christ 
remained on earth, His personal presence would 
have rendered the Church a mere local and not 
an universal institution; just as the doctrine of 
Roman Catholics about the Pope as Christ’s 
Vicar, and Rome as his appointed seat, has so 
far invested Rome with somewhat of the char- 
acteristics of Jerusalem and the Temple. But 
our Lord ascended up on high that the hearts 
and minds of His people might likewise ascend 
to that region where, above time and sense and 
change, their Master evermore dwells, as the 
loadstone which secretly draws their hearts, and 
guides their tempest-tossed spirits across the 
stormy waters of this world to the haven of ever- 
lasting rest. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM. 
ACTS vii. 58-60; viii. I. 


THE apology of Stephen struck the keynote 
of Christian freedom, traced out the fair propor- 
tions of the Catholic Church, while the actual 
martyrdom of Stephen taught men that Chris- 
tianity was not only the force which was to tri- 
umph, but the power in which they were to 
suffer, and bear, and die. Stephen’s career was 
a type of all martyr lives, and embraces every 
possible development through which Christ’s 
Church and His servants had. afterwards to pass, 
—obscurity, fame, activity, death, fixing high the 
standard for all ages. 


I. We have in this passage, telling the 
story of that martyrdom, a vast number 
of topics, which~-have formed the  subject- 


matter of Christian thought since apostolic 


times. We have already remarked. that the 
earliest quotation from the Acts of the 
Apostles connects itself with this scene of 
Stephen’s martyrdom. Let us see how this 


came about. One hundred and forty years 
later than Stephen’s death, towards the close of 
the second century, the Churches of Vienne and 
Lyons were sending an account of the terrible 
sufferings through which they had passed dur- 
ing a similar sudden outburst of the Celtic 
pagans of that district against the Christians. 
The aged Pothinus, a man whose life and minis- 
try touched upon the apostolic age, was put to 
death, suffering violence very like that to which 
St. Stephen was subjected, for we are-told ex- 
pressly by the historian Eusebius that the mob 
in its violence flung missiles at him. ‘“Those at 
a distance, whatsoever they had at hand, every 
one hurled at him, thinking it would be a great 
sin if they fell short in wanton abuse against 
him.” The Church of Lyons, according to the 
loving usage of those early times, sent an ac- 
count for all their trouble to the brethren in 
Asia and Phrygia, that they might read it at the 
celebration of the Eucharist for their own com- 
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fort and edification. They entered into great 
details, showing how wonderfully the power of 
_ God’s grace was manifested, even in the weakest 
persons, sustaining their courage and enab- 
ling them to witness. The letter then goes on 
to note the marvellous humility of the suf- 


ferers. They would not allow any one to call 
them martyrs. That name was reserved to 
Jesus Christ, “the true and faithful Mar- 
tyr,’ and to those who had been made 


perfect through death. Then, too, their char- 
ity was wonderful, and the Epistlffe, referring 
to this very incident, tells how they prayed 
“like Stephen, that perfect martyr, Lord, 
impute not this sin to them.” The memory of 
St. Stephen served to nerve the earliest Gallic 
martyrs, and it has ever since been bound up 
with the dearest feelings of Christians. The 
arrangements of the Calendar, with which we are 
all familiar, are merely an expression of the 
same feeling as that recorded in the second- 
century document we have just now quoted. 
Christmas Day and St. Stephen’s Day are closely 
united,—_the commemoration of Christ’s birth is 
joined with that of the martyrdom of St. Ste- 
phen, because of a certain spiritual instinct. 
Christmas Day records the fact of the Incar- 
nation, and then we have according to the 
order of the Calendar three holy days; St. 
Stephen’s, St. John’s, and the Holy Innocents’ 
Day, which follow one another in immediate 
succession. Many persons will remember the 
explanation of an old commentator on the 
Calendar and Liturgy, of which Keble makes 
a very effective use in his hymns in the “ Chris- 
tian Year” set apart for those days. There 
are three classes of martyrs: one in will 
and deed like St. Stephen,—this is the highest 
class, therefore he has place next to Christ; 
another in will, but not in deed, like St. John the 
Divine, who was ready to suffer death, but did 
not,—this is the second rank, therefore his place 
comes next to St. Stephen; and lastly come the 
Holy Innocents, the babes of Bethlehem, mar- 
tyrs in deed but not in will, and therefore in the 
lowest position. The Western Church, and es- 
pecially the Church of Northern Europe, has 
always loved the Christmas season, with its 
cheerful fires, its social joys, its family memo- 
ries; and hence, as it was in the Church of the 
second century, so with ourselves, none has a 
higher or dearer place in memory, doubtless 
largely owing to this conjunction, than the 
“great proto-martyr. Men have delighted, there- 
fore, to trace spiritual analogies and relation- 
ships between Stephen and Christ; fanciful per- 
haps some of them are, but still they are devout 
fancies, edifying fancies, fancies which strengthen 
and deepen the Divine life in the soul. Thus 
they have noted that Christmas Day and St. 
Stephen’s Day are both natal days. In the lan- 
guage of the ancient Church, with its strong 
realising faith, men spoke of a saint’s death or 
martyrdom as his dies natalis. This is, indeed, 
one of the many traces of primitive usage which 
the Church of Rome has preserved, like a fly 
fixed in amber, petrified in the midst of her 
liturgical uses. She has a Martyrology which 
the ordinary laity scarcely ever see or use, but 
which is in daily use among the clergy and the 
various ecclesiastical communities connected 
with that Church, It is in the Latin tongue, and 
is called the “ Martyrologium Romanum,” giv- 
ing the names of the various saints whose mem- 
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ories are celebrated upon each day throughout 
the year, and every such day is duly styled the 
natal or birthday of the saint to whom it is ap- 
propriated. The Church of Rome retains this 
beautiful custom of the primitive Church, which 
viewed the death-day of a saint as his birthday 
into the true life, and rejoiced in it accordingly. 
That life was not, in the conception of the prim- 
itive believers, a life of ghosts and shadows. It 
was the life of realities, because it was the life 
of eternity, and therefore the early Christians 
lived for it, they longed for it, and counted 
their entrance upon it their true natal or 
birthday. The Church brought the two 
birthdays of+- Christ and Stephen into closest 
union, and men saw a beautiful reason for that 
union, teaching that Christ was born into this 
lower world in order that Stephen might be born 
into the heavenly world. The whole of that 
dreadful scene enacted at Jerusalem was trans- 
formed by the power of that beautiful concep- 
tion. Stephen’s death was no longer a brutal 
murder; faith no longer saw the rage, the vio- 
lence, the crushed body, the mangled and out- 
raged humanity. The birthday of Jesus Christ, 
the Incarnation of the Master, transfigured the 
déath-scene of the servant, for the shame and 
sufferings were changed into peace and glory; 
the execrations and rage of the mob became 
angelic songs, and the missiles used by them 
were fashioned into messengers of the Most 
High, ushering the faithful martyr through a new 
birth into his eternal rest. Well would it be for 
the Church at large if she could rise to this early 
conception more frequently than she commonly 
does. Men did not then trouble themselves 
about questions of assurance, or their Christian 
consciousness. These topics and ideas are be- 
gotten on a lower level, and find sustenance in 
a different region. Men like Stephen and the 
martyrs of Vienne and Lyons lived in the other 
world; it was the world of all their interests, of 
all their passionate desires, of all their sense of 
realities. They lived the supernatural life, and 
they did not trouble themselves with any ques- 
tions about that life, any more than a man in 
sound physical health and spirits cares to discuss 
topics dealing with the constitution of the life 
which he enjoys, or to debate such unprofitable 
questions as, How do I know that I exist at all? 
Christians then knew and felt they lived in 
God, and that was enough for them. We have 
wandered far enough afield, however; let us re- 
trace our steps, and seek to discover more in 
detail the instruction for the life of future ages 
given us in this first martyr scene. 

II. We have brought before us the cause of 
the sudden outburst against Stephen. For it was 
an outburst, a popular commotion, not a legal 
execution. We have already explained the cir- 
‘cumstances which led the Sanhedrin to permit 
the mob to take their own course, and even to 
assist them in doing so. Pilate had departed; 
the imperial throne too was vacant in the spring 
or early summer of the year 37; there was an in- 
terregnum when the bonds of authority were re- 
laxed, during which the Jews took leave to do 
as they pleased, trusting that when the bonds 
were again dtawn tight the misdeeds of the past 
and the irregularities committed would be for- 
gotten and forgiven. Hence the riot in which 
Stephen lost. his life. But what roused the 
listeners—Sanhedrists, elders, priests, and peo- 
ple alike—to madness? They heard him pa- 
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his successor Paul, till he spoke of the wider 
spiritual hope. Paul, as his speech is reported 
in the twenty-second chapter, was listened to 
till he spoke of being sent to the Gentiles. 
Stephen was listened to till he spoke of the free, 
universal, spiritual character of the Divine wor- 


_ ship, tied to no place, bounded by no locality. 
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Then the Sanhedrin waxed impatient, and 
Stephen, recognising with all an orator’s instinct 
and tact that his opportunity was over, changes 
his note—charging home upon his hearers the 


“same spirit of criminal resistance to the leadings 


of the Most High as their fathers had always 
shown. The older Jews had ever resisted the 
Holy Ghost as He displayed His teaching and 
opened up His purposes under the Old Dis- 
pensation; their descendants had now followed 
their example in withstanding the same Divine 
Spirit manifested in that Holy One of whom 
they had lately been the betrayers and 
murderers. It is scarcely any wonder that 
such language should have been the occa- 
sion of his death. How exactly he fol- 
lows the example of our Saviour! Stephen used 
strong language, and so did Jesus Christ. It has 
even been urged of late years that our Lord de- 
liberately roused the Jews to action, and 
hastened his end by his violent language of 
denunciation against the ruling classes recorded 
in the twenty-third chapter of St. Matthew. 
There is, however, a great lesson of eternal sig- 
nificance to be derived from the example of St. 
Stephen as well as of our Lord. There are times 
when strong language is useful and necessary. 
Christ’s ordinary ministry was gentle, persua- 
sive, mild. He did not strive nor cry, neither did 
any man hear His voice in the streets. But a 
time came when, persuasion having failed of its 
purpose, the language of denunciation took its 
place, and helped to work out in a way the Phari- 
sees little expected the final triumph of truth. 
Stephen was skilful and gentle in his speech; his 
words must at first have sounded strangely flat- 
tering to their prejudices, coming from one who 
was accused as a traitor to his race and religion. 
Yet when the gentle words failed, stern de- 
nunciation, the plainest language, the keenest 
phrases,—“ Stiff-necked and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears,’ “ Betrayers and murderers of 
the Righteous One,”—prove that a Christian 
martyr then, and Christ’s martyrs and witnesses 
of every age, are not debarred under certain cir- 
cumstances from the use of such weapons. But 
it is hard to know when the proper time has 
come for their employment. The object of every 
true servant and witness of Christ will be to rec-~ 
ommend the truth as effectually as possible, and 
to win for it acceptance. Some people seem to 
invert this course, and to think that it is un- 
worthy a true follower of Christ to seek to pre- 
sent his message in an attractive shape. They 
regard every human art and every human motive 
or principle as so thoroughly bad that men 
should disregard and despise them. Human elo- 
quence, or motives of policy and prudence, they 
utterly reject. Their principles lead some of 
them farther still. They reject the assistance 
which art and music and literature can lend to 
the cause of God, and the result is that men, 
specially as they grow in culture and civilisa- 
tion, are estranged from the message of ever- 
lasting peace. Some people, with a hard, nar- 
row conception of Christianity, are very re- 
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sponsible for the alienation of the young and the 
thoughtful from the side of religion through the 
misconceptions which they have caused. God 
has made the doctrines of the cross repugnant 
to the corrupt natural feelings of man, but it 
is not for us to make them repugnant to those 
good natural principles as well which the Eter- 
nal Father has implanted in human nature, and 
which are an echo of His own Divine self in the 
sanctuary of the heart. It is a real breach of 
charity when men refuse to deal tenderly in 
such matters with the lambs of Christ’s flock, 
and will not seek, as St. Stephen and the apos- 
tles did, to recommend God’s cause with all 
human skill, enlisting therein every good or 
indifferent human motive. Had St. Stephen 
thought it his duty to act as some unwise 
people do now, we should never have -had 
his immortal discourse as a model for faith- 
ful and skilful preaching. We should merely 
have had instead the few words of vigorous de- 
nunciation with which the address closed. At 
the same time the presence of these stern words 
proves that there is a place for such strong lan- 
guage in the work of the Christian ministry. 
There is a time and place for all things, even for 
the use of strong language. The true teacher 
will seek to avoid giving unnecessary offences, 
but offence sharp and stern may be an absolute 
duty of charity when prejudice and bigotry and 
party spirit are choking the avenues of the soul, 
and hindering the progress of truth. And thus 
John the Baptist may call men a generation of 
vipers, and Paul may style Elymas a child of the 
devil, and Christ may designate the religious 
world of His day as hypocrites; and when occa- 
sion calls we should not hesitate to brand foul 
things with plain names, in order that men may 
be awakened from that deadly torpor into which 
sin threatens to fling them. The use of strong 
language by St. Stephen had its effect upon his 
listeners. They were sawn asunder in their 
hearts, they gnashed their teeth upon the martyr. 
His words stirred them up to some kind of ac- 
tion. The Gospel has a double operation, it 
possesses a twofold force—the faithful teaching 
of it cannot be in vain. To some it will be the 
savour of life unto life, to others the savour of 
death unto death. Opposition may be indeed 
unwisely provoked. It may be the proof to us 
of nothing else save our own wilfulness, our own 
folly and imprudence.* But if Christian wisdom 
be used, and the laws of Christian charity duly 
observed, then the spirit of opposition and the 
violence of rage and persecution prove nothing 
else to the sufferers than that God’s word is 
working out His purposes, and bringing forth 
fruit, though it be unto destruction. 

III. Again, the locality, the circumstances, and 
the surroundings of Stephen’s martyrdom de- 
serve a brief notice. The place of his execution 
is pointed out by Christian tradition, and that 
tradition is supported by the testimony of Jew- 
ish custom and of Jewish writings. He was tried 
in the Temple precincts, or within sight of it, as 
is manifest from the words of the witnesses be- 
fore the council, “He ceaseth not to speak 
against this holy place. We have heard him say 
that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this 
place.” The mob then rushed upon him. 
Under ordinary circumstances the Roman gar- 
rison stationed in the neighbouring town of 
Antonia, which overlooked the temple, would 
have noticed the riot, and have hastened to in- 
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tervene, as they did many years after, when St. 
Paul’s life was threatened in a similar Jew- 
ish outburst. But the political circumstances, 
as we have already shown, were now different.* 
Roman authority was for the moment paralysed 
in Jerusalem. People living at great centres 
such as Rome once was, or London now is, have 
no idea how largely dependent distant colonies 
or outlying districts like Judea are upon per- 
sonal authority and individual lives. In case of 
a ruler’s death the action of the officials and of 
the army becomes necessarily slow, hesitating; it 
loses that backbone of energy, decision, and 
vigour which a living personal authority imparts. 
The decease of the Roman Emperor, synchro- 
nising with the recall of Pontius Pilate, must 
have paralysed the action of the subordinate off- 
cer then commanding at Antonia, who, unaware 
what turn events might take, doubtless thought 
that he was safe in restraining himself to the 
guardianship and protection of purely Roman 
interests. 

The scene of Stephen’s murder is sometimes 
located in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, near the 
brook Kedron, under the shadow of Olivet, and 
over against the Garden of Gethsemane. To 
that spot the gate of Jerusalem, called the Gate 
of St. Stephen, now leads.t Another tradition 
assigns the open country northeast of Jerusa- 
lem, on the road to Damascus and Samaria, as 
the place consecrated by the first death suffered 
for Jesus Christ. It is, however, according to 
the usual practice of Holy Scripture to leave this 
question undecided, or rather completely disre- 
garded and overlooked. The Scriptures were 
not written to celebrate men or places, things 
temporary and transient in themselves, and with- 
out any bearing on the spiritual life. The Scrip- 
tures were written for the purpose of setting 
forth the example of devotion, of love, and of 
sanctity presented by its heroes, and therefore 
it shrouds all such scenes as that of Stephen’s 
martyrdom in thickest darkness. There is as 
little as possible of what is merely local, detailed, 
particular about the Scriptures. They rise into 
the abstract and the general as much as is con- 
sistent with being a historical narrative. Per- 
haps no spot in the world exhibits more evident 
and more abundant proofs of this Divine wisdom 
embodied in the Scriptures than this same 
city of Jerusalem as we now behold it. What 
locality could be more dear to Christian 
memory, or more closely allied with Christian 
hope, than the Holy Places, as they are emphati- 
cally called-—the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
and its surroundings? Yet the contending 
struggles of Roman Catholics, Greeks, and Ar- 
menians have made the whole subject a reproach 
and disgrace, and not an honour to the Chris- 
tian name, showing how easily strife and parti- 
sanship and earthly passions enter in and usurp 
the ground which is nominally set apart for the 
honour of Christ Jesus. It is very hard to keep 
the spirit of the world out of the most sacred 
seasons or the holiest localities. 

Stephen is hurried by the mob to this spot out- 
side the Holy City, and then they proceed in 
regular judicial style so far as their fury will al- 
low them. Dr. John Lightfoot, in his great 

* See chap. xiii. p. 355, above. 

+ See ‘‘Survey of Western Palestine,” iii. 126 and 383- 
88, where an account is given of the ruins of the ancient 
church erected in honour of St. Stephen by the Empress 
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work “ Hore Hebraice,” dealing with this pas- 
sage, notes how we can trace in it the leading 
ideas and practices of Jewish legal processes. 
The Sanhedrin and their supporters dragged St. 
Stephen out of the city because it was the law 
as laid down in Ley. xxiv. 14—“ Bring forth him 
that hath cursed without the camp.” The Jews 
still retained vivid memories of their earlier his- 
tory, just as students of sociology and ethnology 
still recognise in our own practices traces of 
ancient prehistoric usages, reminiscences of 
a time, ages now distant from us, when our 
ancestors lived the savage life in lands widely 
separated from our modern homes. So did the 
Jews still recognise the nomad ‘state as their 
original condition, and even in the days of our 
Saviour looked upon Jerusalem as the camp of 
Israel, outside of which the blasphemer should 
be stoned. 
Lightfoot then gives the elaborate ceremonial 
used to insure a fair trial, and the re-considera- 
tion of any evidence which might turn up at the 
very last moment. A few of the rules ap- 
pointed for stich occasions are well worth quot- 
ing, as showing the minute care with which the 
whole Jewish order of execution was regulated: 
“There shall stand one at the door of the San- 
hedrin having a handkerchief in his hand, and 
an horse at such a distance as it was only within 
sight.. If any one therefore say, I have some- 
thing to offer on behalf of the condemned per- 
son, he waves the handkerchief, and the horse- 
man rides and calls the people back. Nay, if 
the man himself say, I have something to offer 
in my own defence, they bring him back: four 
or five times one after another, if it be a thing 
of any moment he has to say.” I doubt, adds 
Lightfoot, they hardly dealt so gently with the 
innocent Stephen. Lightfoot then describes 
how.a crier preceded the doomed man proclaim- 
ing his crime, till the place of execution was 
reached; where, after. he was stripped of his 
clothes, the two witnesses threw him violently 
down from a height of twelve feet, flinging upon 
him two large stones. The man was struck by 
one witness in the stomach, by the other upon. 
the heart, when, if death did not at once ensue, 
the whole multitude lent their assistance. After- 
wards the body was suspended on a tree. It 
will be evident from this outline of Lightfoot’s 
more prolonged and detailed statement that the 
leading ideas of Jewish practice were retained 
in St. Stephen’s case; but as the execution was 
as much the act of the people as of the San- 
hedrin, it was carried out hurriedly and pas- 
sionately. This will account for some of the de- 
tails left to us. We usually picture to ourselves 
St. Stephen as perishing beneath a deadly hail 
of missiles, rained upon him by an infuriated 
mob, before whom he is flying, just as men are 
still maimed or killed in street riots; and we 
wonder therefore when or where St. Stepheft 
could have found time to kneel down and com- 
mend his spirit to Christ, or to pray his last 
prayer of Divine charity and forgiveness under 
such circumstances as those we have imagined. 
The Jews, however, no matter how passionate 
and enraged, would have feared to incur the 
guilt of murder had they acted in this rough- 
and-ready method. The witnesses must first 
strike their blows, and thus take upon them- 
selves the responsibility for the blood about to 
be shed if it should turn out innocent. The cul- 
prits, too, were urged to confess their sin to God 
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fore they died. Stephen may have taken ad- 
vantage of this well-known form to kneel down 
and offer up his parting prayers, which display- 
ee tis steadfast faith in Jesus only stirred up 
afresh the wrath of his adversaries, who there- 
upon proceeded to the last extremities. 
Stephen’s death was a type of the vast ma- 
jority of future martyrdoms, in this among other 
respects: it was a death suffered for Christ, just 
as Christ’s own death was suffered for the world 
at large, and that under the forms of law 
and clothed with its outward dignity. Chris- 
tianity proclaims the dignity of law and order, 
and supports it—teaches that the magistrate 
is the minister of God, and that he does 
a divinely appointed work, but Christianity 
does not proclaim the infallibility of human 
laws or of human magistrates. Christianity 
does not teach that any human law or hu- 
man magistrate can dictate to the individual 
conscience, or intrude itself into the inner tem- 
ple of the soul. Christianity indeed has, by 
a long and bitter experience, taught the con- 
trary, and vindicated the rights of a free con- 
science, by patiently suffering all that could 
be done against it by the powers of the world 
assuming the forms and using the powers of 
law. Christians, I say, have taught the dignity of 
law and order, and yet they have not hesitated 
to resist and overturn bad laws, not however so 
much by active opposition as by the patient suf- 
fering of all that fiendish cruelty and lust could 
devise against the followers of the Cross. Just 
as it was under the forms of law that our Say- 
iour died and Stephen was executed, and Peter 
and Paul passed to their rest, so was it under 
the same forms of law that the primitive Church 
passed through those ten great persecutions 
which terminated by seating her on the throne 
of the Cesars. Law is a good thing. The ab- 
sence of law is chaos. The presence of law, 
even though it be bad law, is better than no law 
at all. But the individual Christian conscience 
is higher than any human law. It should yield 
obedience in things lawful and indifferent. But 
in things clearly sinful the Christian conscience 
will honour the majesty of law by refusing obe- 
dience and then by suffering patiently and lov- 
ingly, as Stephen did, the penalty attached to 
conscientious disobedience. 

IV. Let us now briefly notice the various 
points of interest, some of them of deep doc- 
trinal importance, which gather round St. 
Stephen’s death. We are told, for instance, that 
the martyr, seeing his last hour approaching, 
“looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the 
glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right 
hand of God.” Surely critics must have been 
sorely in want of objections to the historical 
truth of the narrative when they raised the point 
that Stephen could not have looked up to 
heaven because he was in a covered chamber 
and could not have seen through the roof! This 
is simply a carping objection, and the expres- 
sion used about St. Stephen is quite in keeping 
with the usus loquendi of Scripture. In the sev- 
enteenth of St. John, and at the first verse, we 






read of our Lord that “lifting up His eyes to’ 


heaven ’”’ He prayed His great eucharistic prayer 
on behalf of His Apostles. He lifted His eyes 
to heaven though He was in the upper chamber 
at the time. The Scriptural idea of heaven is 
not that of the little child, a region placed far 
away above the bright blue sky and beyond the 
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distant stars, but rather that of a spiritual world 
shrouded from us for the present by the veil 
of matter, and yet so thinly separated that a 
moment may roll away the temporary cover- 
ing and disclose the world of realities which lies 
behind. Such has been the conception of the 
deepest minds and the profoundest teaching. 
St. Stephen did not need a keen vision and an 
open space and a clear sky, free from clouds 
and smoke, as this objection imagines. Had St. 
Stephen been in a dungeon and his eyes been 
blind, the spiritual vision might still have been 
granted, and the consolation and strength af- 
forded which the sight of his ascended Lord 
vouchsafed. This view of heaven and the un- 
seen world is involved in the very word reve- 
lation, which, in its original Greek shape, apoc- 
alypse, means simply an uncovering, a rolling 
away of something that was flimsy, temporary, 
and transient, that a more abiding and nobler 
thing may be seen. The roof, the pillars, the 
solid structure of the temple, the priests and 
Levites, the guards and listeners, all were part 
of the veil of matter which suddenly rolled away 
from Stephen’s intensified view, that he might 
receive, as the martyrs of every age have re- 
ceived, the special assistance which the King 
of Martyrs reserves for the supreme hour of 
man’s need. The vision of our Lord granted 
at this moment has its own teaching for us. We 
are apt to conjure up thoughts of the sufferings 
of the martyrs, to picture to ourselves a Stephen 
perishing under a shower of stones, an Ignatius 
of Antioch flung to the beasts, a Polycarp of 
Smyrna suffering at the stake, the victims of 
pagan cruelty dying under the ten thousand 
forms of diabolical cruelty subsequently in- 
vented; and then we ask ourselves, could we 
possibly have stood firm against such tortures? 
We forget the lesson of Stephen’s vision. Jesus 
Christ did not draw back the veil till the last 
moment; He did not vouchsafe the supporting 
vision till the need for it had come, and then to 
Stephen, as to all His saints in the past, and 
to all His saints in the future, the Master re- 
veals Himself in all His supporting and sus- 
taining power, reminding us in our humble daily 
spheres that it is our part to do our duty, and 
bear such burdens as the Lord puts upon us 
now, leaving to Him all care and thought for 
the future, content simply to trust that as our 
day is so shall our grace and our strength be. * 
Stephen’s vision has thus a lesson of comfort 
and of guidance for those fretful souls who, not 
content with the troubles and trials of the pres- 
ent, and the help which God imparts to bear 
them, will go on and strive to ascertain how 
they are to bear imaginary dangers, losses, and 
temptations which may never come upon them. 

Then, again, we have the final words of 
Stephen, which are full of important meaning, 
for they bear witness unto the faith and doc- 
trine of the apostolic Church. They stoned 
Stephen, “calling upon the Lord, and saying, 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit;” while again a 
few moments later he cried, “ Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge.” The latter petition is evi- 
dently an echo of our Lord’s own prayer on the 
cross, which had set up a high standard of Di- 
vine charity in the Church. The first martyr 
imitates the spirit and the very language of the 
Master, and prays for his enemies as Christ 
himself had done a short time before; while the 
other recorded petition, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive 
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my spirit,’ is an echo likewise of our Lord’s, 
when He said, “ Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend My spirit.” We note specially about these 
prayers, not only that they breathe the spirit of 
Christ Himself, but that they are addressed to 
Christ, and are thus evidences to us of the doc- 
trine and practice of the early Church in the 
matter of prayer to our Lord. St. Stephen is 
the first distinct instance of such prayer, but the 
more closely we investigate this book of the 
Acts and the Epistles of St. Paul, the more 
clearly we shall find that all the early Christians 
invoked Christ, prayed to Him as one raised 
to a supernatural sphere and gifted with Divine 
power, so that He was able to hear and answer 
their petitions. St. Stephen prayed to Christ, 
and commended his soul to Him, with the same 
confidence as’ Christ -Himself commended His 
soul to the Father. And such commendation 
was no chance expression, no exclamation of 
adoring love merely. It was the outcome of the 
universal practice of the Church, which resorted 
to God through Jesus Christ. Prayer to Christ 
and the invocation of Christ were notes of the 
earliest disciples. Saul went to Damascus “to 
bind all that called upon the name of Jesus” 
(chap. ix. 14). The Damascene Jews are 
amazed at the converted Saul’s preaching of 
Jesus Christ, saying, “Is not this he that in 
Jerusalem made havoc of them which called on 
this name?” (chap. ix. 21). While again Rom. 
x. 12 and 1 Cor: 1. 2 prove that the same cus- 
tom spread forth from Jerusalem to the utter- 
most parts of the Church. The passage to 
which I have just referred in the Corinthian 
Epistle is decisive as to St. Paul’s teaching at 
a much later period than St. Stephen’s death, 
when the Church had had time to formulate its 
doctrines and to weigh its teaching. Yet even 
then, he was just as clear on this point as 
Stephen years before, addressing his Epistle to 
the Church of God at Corinth, “‘ with all that 
call upon the name of the Lord Jesus Christ in 
every place;”’ while again, when we descend to 
the generation which came next after the apos- 
tolic age, we find, from Pliny’s celebrated letter 
written to Trajan, describing the practices and 
ideas of the Christians of Bithynia in the earli- 
est years of the second century, that it was then 
the same as in St. Paul’s day. One of the lead- 
ing features of the new sect as it appeared to 
an intelligent pagan was this: “ They sang an 
hymn to Christ as God.” St. Stephen is the 
earliest instance of such worship directly ad- 
dressed to the Lord Jesus Christ, a practice 
which has ever since been steadily maintained 
in every branch of the Church of Christ. It has 
been denied, indeed, in modern times that the 
Church of England in her formularies gives a 
sanction to this practice, which is undoubtedly 
apostolical. A reference, however, to the col- 
lect appointed for the memorial day of this 
blessed martyr would have been a sufficient an- 
swer to this assertion, as that collect contains 
a very beautiful prayer to Christ, beseeching as- 
sistance, similar to that given to St. Stephen, 
amid the troubles of our own lives. The whole 
structure of all liturgies, and specially of the 
English liturgy, protests against such an idea. 
The Book of Common Prayer teems with 
prayer to Jesus Christ. The Te Deum is in 
great part a prayer addressed to Him; so is the 
Litany, and so are collects like the prayer of 
St. Chrysostom, the Collect for the First Sun- 
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day in Lent, and the well-known prayer for the 
Third Sunday in Advent—‘ O Lord Jesu Christ, — 
who at Thy first coming didst send Thy mes- 
senger to prepare Thy way.” * The Eastern 
Church indeed addresses a greater number of 
prayers to Christ directly. The Western 
Church, basing itself on the promise of Christ, © 
““Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in My 
Name, He will give it you,” has ever directed 
the greater portion of her prayers to the Father 
through the Son; but the few leading cases just 
mentioned, cases which are common to the 
whole Western Church, Reformed or unre-~ 
formed, will prove that the West also has fol- 
lowed primitive custom in calling upon the name 
and invoking the help of the Lord Jesus Him-~- 
self. And then when Stephen had given us 
these two lessons, one of faith, the other of 
practice; when he had taught us the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity and the worship due to Him, 
and the practice of Christian charity and the 
forgiving spirit which flows forth from it, even 
towards those who have treated His servants 
most cruelly, then Stephen “fell asleep,” the 
sacred writer using an expression for death in-~ 
dicative of the new aspect which death had as-~ 
sumed through Christ, and which henceforth 
gave the name of cemeteries to the last resting- 
places of Christian people. 

V. The execution of St. Stephen was followed 
by his funeral. The bodies of those that were 
stoned were also suspended on a tree, but there 
was no opposition to their removal, as after- 
wards in the great persecutions. The pagans, 
knowing that Christians preached the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body, strove to prove 
the absurdity of this tenet by reducing the body 
to ashes. The Christians, however, repeatedly 
proved that they entertained no narrow views 
on this point, and did not expect the resurrec- 
tion of the identical elements of which the 
earthly body was composed. They took a 
broader and nobler view of St. Paul’s teaching 
in the fifteenth of 1st Corinthians, and regarded 
the natural body as merely the seed out of 
which the resurrection body was to be devel- 
oped. This is manifest from some of the stories 
told us by ancient historians concerning the 
Christians of the second century. The martyrs 
of Vienne and Lyons have been already referred 
to, and their sufferings described. The pagans 
knew of their doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body, and thought to defeat it by scattering 
the ashes of the martyrs upon the waters of the 
Rhone; but the narrative of Eusebius tells us 
how foolish was this attempt, as if man could 
thus overcome God, whose almighty power 
avails to raise the dead from the ashes scat- 
tered over the ocean as easily as from the bones 
gathered into a sepulchre. Another story is 
handed down by a writer of Antioch named John 
Malalas, who lived about a. p. 600, concerning 
five Christian virgins, who lived some seventy 
years earlier than these Gallic martyrs, and fell 
victims to the persecution which raged at Anti- 
och in the days of the Emperor Trajan, when 
St. Ignatius perished. They were burned to 
death for their constancy in the faith, and then 
their ashes were mingled with brass, which was 
made into basins for the public baths. Every 
person who used the basins became ill, and then 
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soa he emperor caused the basins to be formed into 


statues of the virgins, in order, as Trajan said, 


that “it may be seen that I and not their God 
_ have raised them up.” * 
- But while it is plainly evident from the records 
of history that the earliest Christians had no 
narrow views about the relation between the 
present body of humiliation and the future body 
of glory, it is equally manifest that they paid 
the greatest attention to the mortal remains of 
their deceased friends, and permitted the fullest 
indulgence in human grief. In doing so they 
were only following the example of their Mas- 
ter, who sorrowed over Lazarus, and whose 
own mortal remains were cared for by the lov- 
ing reverence of Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathza. Christianity was no system of Sto- 
icism. Stoicism was indeed the noblest form of 


_ Greek thought, and one which approached most 


closely to the Christian standpoint, bft it put 
a ban upon human affection and feeling. Chris- 
tianity acted otherwise. It flung a bright light 
“on death, and illuminated the dark recesses of 
the tomb through the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ and the prospect for humanity which that 
resurrection opens up. But it did not make the 
vain attempt of Stoicism to eradicate human na- 
ture. Nay, rather, Christianity sanctified it by 
the example of Jesus Christ, and by the brief 
notice of the mourning of the Church for the 
loss of their foremost champion, St. Stephen, 
which we find in our narrative. Such a gratifi- 
cation of natural feeling has never been incon- 
sistent with the highest form of Christian faith. 
There may be the most joyous anticipation as 
to our friends who ‘have been taken from us, 
joined with the saddest reflections as to our 
‘own bereavement. We may be most assured 
that our loss is the infinite gain of the departed, 
and for them we mourn not; but we cannot help 
feeling that. we have sustained a loss, and for 
our loss we must grieve. The feelings of a 
Christian even now must be thus mixed, and 
surely much more must this have been the case 
when ‘devout men buried Stephen and made 
great lamentation over him.” 

The last results we note in this passage of 
Stephen’s death are twofold. Stephen’s mar- 
tyrdom intensified the persecution for a time. 

ul of Tarsus was made for a while a more 
determined and active persecutor. His mental 
position, his intellectual convictions, had re- 
ceived a shock, and he was trying to re-estab- 
lish himself, and quench his doubts, by intensi- 
fying his exertions on behalf of the ancient 
creed. Some of the most violent persecutions 
the Church has ever had to meet were set on 
foot by men whose faith in their own systems 
was deeply shaken, or who at times have had 
no faith in anything at all. The men whose 
faith had been shaken endeavoured, by their 
activity in defence of the system in which they 
once fully believed, to obtain an external guar- 
antee and assurance of its truth; while the se-~ 
cret unbeliever was often the worst of perse- 
cutors, because he regarded all religions as 
equally false, and therefore looked upon the new 
teachers as rash and mischievous innovators. 

The result then of Stephen’s martyrdom was 
to render the Church’s state at Jerusalem worse 
for the time. The members of the Church were 


* See Malalas’ “ Ning he ora lib. xi., and the article 
on Malalas in the “Dict. Christ. Biog.,’’ where this story 
is given at length. 
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scattered far and wide, all save the Apostles. 
Here we behold a notable instance of the pro- 
tecting care of Providence over His infant 
Church. All save the Apostles were dispersed 
from Jerusalem. One might have expected that 
they would have been specially sought after, and 
would have’ been necessarily the first to flee. 
There is an early tradition, however, which goes 
back to the second century, and finds some sup- 
port in this passage, that our Lord ordered the 
Apostles to remain in the city of Jerusalem for 
twelve years after the Ascension, in order that 
every one there might have an opportunity of 
hearing the truth.* His protecting hand was 
over the heads of the Church while the mem- 
bers were scattered abroad. But that same 
hand turned the apparent trial into the Church’s 
permanent gain. The Church now, for the first 
time, found what it ever after proved to be the 
case. “‘ They that were scattered abroad went 
about preaching the word.” The Church’s pres- 
ent loss became its abiding gain. The blood of 
the martyrs became the seed of the Church. 
Violence reacted on the cause of those who em- 
ployed it, as violence—no matter how it may 
temporarily triumph—always reacts on those 
who use it, whether their designs be intrinsi- 
cally good or bad; till, in a widely disseminated 
Gospel, and in a daily increasing number of dis- 
ciples, the eye of faith learned to read the clear- 
est fulfilment of the ancient declaration, “The 
wrath of man shall praise God, and the re- 
mainder of wrath shalt Thou restrain. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


SIMON MAGUS AND THE CONVERSION 
OF SAMARIA. 


ACTS viii. 5, 9, 10. 


THE object of the earlier part of this book of 
the Acts is to trace the steady, gradual devel- 
opment of the Church among the Jews, the evo- 
lution, never ceasing for a moment, of that prin- 
ciple of true catholic and universal life which 
the Master implanted within her, and which 
never ceased working till the narrow, prejudiced, 
illiberal little company of Galileans, who origi- 
nally composed the Church, became the emanci- 
pated Church of all nations. This process of 
development was carried on, as we have already 
pointed out, through the agency of the Hellen- 
istic Jews, and specially of the deacons who were 
so intimately connected with that class. We 
have in the last few chapters surveyed the his- 
tory of one deacon, St. Stephen; we are now 
led to the story of another, St. Philip. His 
activity, as described in the eighth chapter, runs 
upon exactly the same lines. St. Stephen pro- 
claims the universal principles of the gospel; 
St. Philip acts upon these principles, going 
down to the city of Samaria, and preaching 
Christ there. The prominent position which the 
deacons had for the time taken is revealed to 
us by two notices. Philip leaves Jerusalem and 
goes to Samaria, where the power of the high 
priest and of the Sanhedrin does not extend, 
but would rather be violently resisted. Here he 
is safe for the time, till the violence of the per- 
secution should blow over. And yet, though 
Philip has to leave Jerusalem, the Apostles re- 

* See Eusebius, v. 18; Clem. Alex., ‘*Strom.,’’ vi. 5. 
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main hidden by the obscurity into which they 
had for a little fallen, owing to the supreme 
brilliancy of St. Stephen: ‘“‘ They were all scat- 
tered abroad except the Apostles.” The dea- 
cons were obliged to fly, the Apostles could re~ 
main: facts which sufficiently show the relative 
positions the two classes occupied in the public 
estimation, and illustrate that law of the Divine 
working which we so often see manifesting it- 
self in the course of the Church’s chequered 
career, the last shall be first and the first last. 
God, on this occasion, as evermore, chooses His 
own instruments, and works by them as and 
how He pleases. 

I. This reticence and obscurity of the Apos- 
tles may seem to us now somewhat strange, as 
it certainly does seem most strange how the 
Apostles could have remained safe at Jerusa- 
lem when all others had to fly. The Apostles 
naturally now appear to us the most prominent 
members of the Jerusalem, nay, farther, of the 
Christian Church throughout the world. But 
then, as we have already observed, one of the 
great difficulties in historical study is to get at 
the right point of view, and to keep ourselves 
at that point under very varying combinations 
of circumstances. We are apt to fling ourselves 
back, or, if the expression be allowed, to pro- 
ject ourselyes backwards into the past, and to 
think that men must always have attributed the 
same importance to particular persons or par- 
ticular circumstances as we do. We now see 
the whole course of events, and can estimate 
them, not according to any mere temporary im- 
portance or publicity they may have attained, 
but according to their real and abiding influ-~ 
ence. Viewing the matter in this light, we now 
can see that the Apostles were much more im- 
portant persons than the deacons. But the 
question is, not how we regard the Apostles 
and the deacons, but how did the Sanhedrin 
and the Jews of Jerusalem in Stephen’s and 
Philip’s time view these two classes. They 
knew nothing of the Apostles as such. They 
knew of them simply as unlearned and ignorant 
men, who had been once or twice brought before 
the Council. They knew of Stephen, and per- 
haps, too, of Philip, as cultured Grecian Jews, 
whose wisdom and eloquence and persuasive 
power they were not able to resist; and it is 
no wonder that in the eyes of the Sadducean ma- 
jority, who then ruled the Jewish senate, the 
deacons should be specially sought out and 
driven away. 

The action of the Apostles themselves may 
have conduced to this. Here let us recur to a 
thought we have already touched upon. We are 
inclined to view the Apostles as if the Spirit 
which guided them totally destroyed their hu- 
man personality and their human feelings. We 
are apt to cherish towards the Apostles the 
same reverential but misleading feeling which 
the believers of the early church cherished to- 
wards the prophets, and against which St. James 
clearly protested when he said, “ Elijah was a 
man of like passions with ourselves.” We are 
inclined to think of them as if there was noth- 
ing weak or human or mistaken about them, and 
yet there was plenty of all these qualities in 
their character and conduct. The Apostles 
were older than the deacons, and they were men 
of much narrower ideas, of a more restricted 
education. They had less of that facility of tem- 
per, that power of adaptation, which learning 
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and travel combined always confer. They may 
have been somewhat suspicious too of the head-— 
long course pursued by Stephen and his fellows. 
Their Galilean minds did not work out logical 
results so rapidly as their Hellenistic friends 
and allies. They had been slow of heart to be- 
lieve with the Master. They were slow of heart 
and mind to work out principles and to grasp 
conclusions when taught by His servants and 
followers. The Apostles were, after all, only 
men, and they had their treasure in earthen ves- 
sels. Their inspiration, and the presence of the 
Spirit within their hearts, were quite consistent 
with intellectual slowness, and with mental in- 
ability to recognise at once the leadings of Di- 
vine Providence. It was just then the same as 
it has ever been in Church history. The older 
generation is always somewhat suspicious of the 
younger. It is slow to appreciate its ideas, 
hopes, aspirations, and it is well perhaps that 
the older generation is suspicious, because it 
thus puts on a drag which gives time for pru-~ 
dence, forethought, and patience to come into 
play. These may appear very human motives 
to attribute to the Apostles, but then we lose 
a great deal of Divine instruction if we invest 
the Apostles with an infallibility higher even 
than that which Roman Catholics attribute to 
the Pope. For them the Pope is infallible only 
when speaking as universal doctor and teacher, 
a position which some among them go so far 
as to assert he has never taken since the Church 
was founded, so that in their opinion the Pope © 
has never yet spoken infallibly. But with many 
sincere Christians the Apostles were infallible, 
not only when teaching, but when thinking, act- 
ing, writing on the most trivial topics, or dis- 
coursing on the most ordinary subjects. 

II. Let us now turn our attention to Philip 
and his work, and its bearing on the future his- 
tory and development of the Church. Here, be- 
fore we go any farther, it may be well to note 
how St. Luke gained his knowledge of the 
events which happened at Samaria. We do not 
pretend indeed, like some critics, to point out 
all the sources whence the sacred writers gath- 
ered their information. Any one who has ever 
attempted to write history of any kind must be 
aware how impossible it often is for the writer 
himself to trace the sources of his information 
after the lapse of some time. How much more 
impossible then must it be for others to trace 
the original sources whence the sacred or any 
other ancient writers derived their knowledge, 
when hundreds and even thousands of years 
have elapsed. Our own ignorance of the past 
is a very unsafe ground indeed on which to base 
our rejection of any ancient document whatso- 
ever. 

It is well, however, to note, where and when 
we can, the sources whence information may 
have been gained, and fortunately this book of 
the Acts supplies us with instruction on this 
very point. A quarter of a century later the 
same Saul who, doubtless, helped to make St. 
Philip fly on this oceasion from Jerusalem, was 
dwelling for several days beneath his roof at 
Cesarea. He was then Paul the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, who bore in his own person many 
marks and proofs of his devotion to the cause 
which Philip had proclaimed and supported 
while Paul was still a persecutor. The story of 
the meeting is told us in the twenty-first chap- 
ter of this book. St. Paul was on his way to 





, 


Jerusalem to pay that famous visit which led to 


his arrest, and, in the long run, to his visit to 


Rome and trial before Cesar. He was travel- 


_ ling up to Jerusalem by the coast road which led 


from Tyre, where he landed, through Czsarea, 
and thence to the Holy City. St. Luke was 
with him, and when they came to Cesarea they 
entered into the house of Philip the Evangelist, 
with whom they abode several days. What hal- 
lowed conversations St. Luke must there have 
listened te! How these two saints, Paul and 
Philip, would go over the days and scenes long 
since past and gone! How they would compare 
experiences and interchange ideas; and there it 
was that St. Luke must have had abundant op- 
portunities for learning the history of the rise 
of Christianity in Samaria which here he ex~- 
hibits to us. 

_ Let us now look a little closer at the circum~ 
stances of the case. The place where Philip 
preached has raised a question. Some have 
maintained that it was Samaria itself, the capi- 
tal city, which Philip visited and evangelised. 
Others have thought that it was a city,—some 
indefinite city of the district Samaria, probably 
Sychar, the town where our Lord had taught 
the Samaritan woman. Some have held one 
view, some the other, but the Revised Version 
would seem to incline to the view that it was 
the capital city which St. Philip visited on this 
occasion, and not that city which our Lord Him- 
self evangelised. It may to some appear an addi- 
tional difficulty in the way of accepting Sychar 
as the scene of St. Philip’s ministry, that our 
Lord’s work and teaching some five vears previ- 
ously would, in that case, seem to have utterly 
vanished. Philip goes down and _ preaches 
Christ to a city which knew nothing of Him. 
How, some may think, could this have possibly 
been true, and how could such an impostor as 
Simon have carried all the people captive, had 
Christ Himself preached there but a few short 
years before, and converted the mass of the peo. 
ple to belief in Himself? Now I maintain that 
it was Samaria, the capital, and not Sychar, 
some miles distant, that Philip evangelised, but 
I am not compelled to accept this view by any 
considerations about Christ’s own ministry and 
its results. Our Lord might have taught in the 
same city where Philip taught, and in the course 
of five years the effect of His personal ministry 
might have entirely vanished. 

There is no lesson more plainly enforced by 
the gospel story than this: Christ’s own personal 
ministry was a comparatively fruitless one. He 
taught the Samaritan woman, indeed, and the 
people of the city were converted, as they said, 
not so much by her witness as by the power 
of Christ’s own words and influence. But then 
the Holy Ghost was not yet given, the Church 
was not yet founded, the Divine society which 
Christ, as the risen Saviour, was to establish, 
had not yet come into existence; and there- 
fore work like that done at Samaria was a 
transient thing, passing away like the morning 
cloud or the early dew, and leaving not a trace 
behind. Christ came not to teach men a Divine 
doctrine, so much as to establish a Divine so- 
ciety, and, till this society was established, the 
work done even by Christ Himself was a fleet- 
ing and evanescent thing. The foundation of 
the Church as a society was absolutely neces- 
sary if the doctrine and teaching of Christ were 
to be preserved. The article of the creed, “I 
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believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” has been 
neglected, slighted, and undervalued by Protes- 
tants. I have heard even of avowed expositors 
of the Apostles’ Creed who, when they came to 
this article, have passed it over with a hasty no- 
tice because it did not fit into their narrow sys~ 
tems. And yet here again the Supreme wisdom 
of the Divine plan has been amply vindicated, 
and the experience of the New Testament has 
shown that if there had not been a Church in- 
stituted by Christ, and established with Himself 
as its foundation, rock, and chief corner-stone, 
the wholesome doctrine and the supernatural 
teaching of Christ would soon have vanished. I 
am here indeed reminded of the words and ex- 
perience of one of the greatest evangelists who 
have lived since apostolic times. John Wesley, 
when dealing with a cognate subject, wrote to 
one of his earliest preachers about the impor- 
tance of establishing’ Methodist~societies* wher- 
ever Methodist preachers found access, and he 
proceeds to urge the necessity for doing so on 
precisely the same grounds as those on which 
we explain the failure of our Lord’s personal 
ministry, so far at least as present results were 
concerned. Wesley tells his correspondent that 
wherever Methodist teaching alone has been 
imparted, and Methodist societies have not been 
founded as well, the work has been an utter 
failure, and has vanished away. 

So it was with the Master, Christ Jesus. He 
bestowed His Divine instruction and imparted 
His Divine doctrine, but as the time for the 
outpouring of the Spirit and the foundation of 
the Church had not yet come, the total result of 
the personal work and labours of the Incarnate 
God was simply one hundred and twenty, or 
at most five hundred souls. It constitutes, then, 
to our mind no difficulty in the way of regard- 
ing Sychar as the scene of Philip’s teaching, that 
Christ Himself may have laboured there a few 
years before, and yet that there should not have 
been a trace of His labours when St. Philip ar- 
rived. The Master might Himself have taught 
in a town, and yet His disciple’s preaching a few 
years later might have been most necessary, be- 
cause the Spirit was not yet given. The plain 
meaning, however, of the words of the Acts is 
that it was to the city of Samaria, the capital 
city, that Philip went: and it is most likely that 
to the capital city a character like Simon would 
have resorted, and not to any smaller town, as 
affording him the largest field for the exercise 
of his peculiar talents, just as afterwards we 
shall find, in the course of his history, that he 
resorted to the capital of the world, Rome itself, 
as the scene most effectual for his purposes. 

III. St. Philip went down, then, to Samaria 
and preached Christ there, and in Samaria he 
came across the first of those subtle opponents 
with whom the gospel has ever had to struggle, 
—men who did not directly oppose the truth, but 
who corrupted its pure morality and its simple 
faith by a human admixture, which turned its 
salutary doctrines into a deadly poison. Philip 
came to Samaria, and there he found the Sa- 
maritans carried away with the teaching and 
actions of Simon. The preaching of the pure 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and the exercise of true 
miraculous power, converted the Samaritans, 
and were sufficient to work intellectual convic- 
tion even in the case of the Magician. All the 
Samaritans, Simon included, believed and weré 
baptised. This is the introduction upon the 
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stage of history of Simon Magus, whom the 
earliest Church writers, such as Hegesippus, the 
father of Church history, who was born close 
upon the time of St. John, and flourished about 
the middle of the second century, and his 
contemporary Justin Martyr, describe as the 
first of those Gnostic heretics who did so much 
in the second and third centuries to corrupt the 
gospel both in faith and practice. The writings 
of the second and third centuries are full of the 
achievements and evil deeds of this man Simon, 
which indeed are related by some writers with 
so much detail as to form a very considerable 
romance. Here, then, we find a corroborative 
piece of evidence as to the early date of the com- 
position of the Acts of the Apostles. Had the 
Acts been written in the second century, it would 
have given us some traces of the second-century 
tradition about Simon Magus; but having been 
written at a very early period, upon the termina- 
tion of St. Paul’s first imprisonment, it gives us 
simply the statement about Simon Magus as St. 
Luke and St. Paul had heard it from the month 
of Philip the Evangelist. St. Luke tells us noth- 
ing more, simply because he had no more to 
tell about this first to the celebrated heretics. 
When we come to the second century Simon’s 
story is told with much more embellishment. 
The main outlines are, however, doubtless cor- 
rect. All Christian writers agree in setting 
forth that after the reproof which, as we shall 
see, Simon Peter the Apostle bestowed upon the 
magician, he became a determined opponent of 
the Apostles, especially of St. Peter, whose work 
he endeavoured everywhere to oppose and de- 
feat. With this end in view he went to Rome, 
as Justin Martyr says, in the reign of Claudius 
Czesar, and as other writers say, in the time of 
Nero. 

There he successfully deceived the people for 
some time. We have early notices of his suc- 
cess in the Imperial city. Justin Martyr is a 
writer who came close upon the apostolic age. 
He wrote an Apology for the Christians, which 
we may safely assign to some year about 150 
A.D. At that time he was a man in middle life, 
whose elder contemporaries must have been 
well acquainted with the history and traditions 
of the previous century. In that first Apology 
Justin gives us many particulars about Christian- 
ity and the early Church, and he tells us, con- 
cerning Simon Magus, that his teaching at 
Rome. was so successful in leading the Roman 
people astray that they erected a statue in his 
honour, between the two bridges. It is a curi- 
ous fact, and one, too, which confirms the ac- 
curacy of Justin, that in the year 1574 there was 
dug up on the very spot indicated by Justin, the 
island in the Tiber, a statue bearing. the in- 
scription described by Justin, ‘‘Semoni Sanco 
Deo Fidio.” Critics, indeed, are now pretty 
generally agreed that this statue was the one 
seen by Justin, but that it was originally erected 
in honour of a Sabine deity, and not of the arch- 
heretic as the Apologist supposed; though there 
are some who think that the appeal of Justin to 
a statue placed before men’s eyes, and about 
which many at Rome must have known all the 
facts, could not have been made on such mis- 
taken grounds. It is not altogether safe to build 
theories or offer explanations based on our ig; 
norance, and opposed to the plain, distinct state-~ 
ments of a writer like Justin, who was a contem- 
porary with the events of which he speaks. It 
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seems indeed a plausible explanation to say that ; 
Justin Martyr mistook the name of a Sabine 
deity for that of an Eastern heretic. But there 


‘may have been two statues and two inscriptions 


on the island, one to the heretic, another to the 
ancient Sabine god. Later writers of the second 
and third centuries improved upon Justin’s 
story, and entered into great details of the strug- 
gles between Simon and the two Apostles, St. 
Peter and St. Paul, terminating in the death 
of the magician when attempting to fly up to 
heaven in the presence of the Emperor Nero. 
His death did not, however, put an end to his 
influence. The evil which he did and taught 
His followers continued 
his teaching and- proved themselves active op- 
ponents of the truth, seducing many proselytes 
by the apparent depth and subtlety of their views. 


Such is the history of Simon Magus as it is told 


in Church history, but we are now concerned 
simply with the statements put forward in the 
passage before us.* There Simon appears as a 
teacher who led the Samaritans captive by his 
sorcery, which he used as the basis of his claim 
to be recognised as ‘‘ that power of God which 
is called Great.” Magic and sorcery hate al- 
ways more or less prevailed, and do still prevail, 
in the Eastern world, and have ever been used 
in opposition to the gospel of Christ, just as the 
same practices, under the name of Spiritualism, 


have shown themselves hostile to Christianity 


in Western Europe and in America. The tales 
of modern travellers in India and the East, re- 
specting the wondrous performances of Indian 
jugglers, remind us strongly of the deeds of 
Jannes and Jambres who withstood Moses, and 
illustrate the sorcery which Simon Magus used 
for the deception of the Samaritans. The Jews, 
indeed, were everywhere celebrated at this 
period for their skill in magical incantations—a 
well-known fact, of which we find corroborative 
evidence in the Acts. Bar-Jesus, the sorcerer 
who strove to turn the proconsul of Cyprus 
from. the faith, was a Jew (Acts xiii. 6-12). In 
the nineteenth chapter we find the seven sons of 
Sceva, the Jewish priest, exercising the same 
trade of sorcery; while, as is well known from 
references in the classical writers, the Jews at 
Rome were famous for the same practices. 
These statements of writers sacred and secu- 
lar alike have been confirmed in the present age. 
There has been a marvellous discovery of an- 
cient documents in Egypt within the last twelve 
or fifteen years, which were purchased by the 
Austrian government and duly transferred to 
Vienna, where they have been investigated. 
They are usually called the Fayiam Manuscripts.+ 
They contain some of the oldest documents now 
existing, and embrace among them large quanti- 
ties of magical writings, with the Hebrew for-~ 
mulz used by the Jewish sorcerers when work- 


ing their pretended miracles. So wondrously 


* The story of the quarrels between Simon Magus and 
St. Peter has been used by the Ttibingen school of critics 
in Germany to support their theory of a fundamental 
opposition between St, Paul and St. Peter. See Dr. 
Salmon’s “ Introduction,” chap. xix., for a full statement 
of this strange view. 

+See about the Fayfim MSS. and their contents a series 
of articles in the Records of the Contemporary Review 
from December, 1884, and in the Axfosttor for 1885 and 
1888. ‘These Fayfim documents go back to the remotest 
times, one of them being dated so long ago as 1200 B: Ce 
It is very curious that this extraordinary discovery has 
been apparently overlooked by the great majority of 
English learned societies, as 
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does modern discovery confirm the statements 
i: and details of the New Testament! 
__ It is not necessary now to discuss the ques- 
_ tion whether the achievements of sorcery and 
magic, either ancient or modern, have any re- 
ality about them, or are a mere clever develop- 
ment of sleight of hand, though we incline to the 
view which admits a certain amount of reality 
about the wonders. performed, else how shall we 
account for the doings of the Egyptian magi- 
cians, the denunciations of sorcery and witch- 
craft contained in the Bible, as well as in many 
statements in the New Testament? A dry and 
cold age of materialism, without life and fire 
and enthusiasm, like the last century, was in- 
clined to explain away such statements of the 
Scriptures. But man has now learned to be 
more distrustful of himself and the extent of 
his discoveries. We know so little of the spirit 
world, and have seen of late such strange psy- 
chological manifestations in connection with 
hypnotism, that the wise man will hold his judg- 
ment in suspense, and not hastily conclude, with 
the men of the eighteenth century, that pos- 
session with devils was only another name for 
insanity, and that the deeds of sorcerers were 
displays of mere unassisted human skill and 
subtlety. As it was with the Jews, so was it 
with the Samaritans. They were indeed. bit- 
terly separated the one from the other, but their 
hopes, ideas, and faith were fundamentally alike. 
The relations between the Samaritans and the 
Jews were at the period of which we treat very 
like those which exist between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in Ulster,—professing differ- 
-ent forms of the same faith, yet regarding one 
another with bitterer feelings than if far more 
widely separated. So it was with the Jews and 
Samaritans; but the existing hostility did not 
change nature and its essential tendencies, and 
therefore as the Jews practised sorcery, so did 
Simon, who was a native of Samaria; and with 
his sorcery he ministered to the Messianic ex- 
pectation which flourished among the Samari- 
tans equally as among the Jews. The Samari- 
tan woman testified to this in her conversation 
with our Lord, and as she was a woman of a 
low position and of a sinful character, her lan- 
guage proves that her ideas must have had a 
wide currency among the Samaritan people. 
“ The woman saith unto Him, I know that Mes- 
.siah cometh, which is called Christ: when He 
is come, He will declare unto us all things.” 
Simon took advantage of this expectation, and 
gave himself out to be “that power of God 
which is called Great;” testifying by his as- 
-sertion to the craving which existed all through 
the Jewish world for the appearance of the long- 
expected deliverer, a craving which we again 
find manifesting itself in the many political pre- 
tenders who sprang up in the regions of more 
orthodox Judaism, as Josephus amply shows. 
The world, in fact, and specially the world which 
had been affected with Jewish ideas and Jewish 
thought, was longing for a deeper teaching and 
for a profounder spiritual life than it had as 
yet known. It was athirst for God, yea, even 
for the living God; and when it could find noth- 
ing better, it turned aside and strove to quench 
the soul’s desires at the impure fountains which 
magic and sorcery supplied. 
IV. Philip the Evangelist came with his teach- 
ing into a society which acknowledged Simon as 
‘its guide, and his miracles at once struck the 
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minds of the beholders. They were miracles 
worked, like the Master’s, without any secret 
preparations, without the incense, the incanta- 
tions, the muttered formule which accom- 
panied the lying wonders of the magician. 
They formed a contrast in another direction too, 
—no money was demanded, no personal aims 
or low objects were served; the thorough un- 
selfishness of the evangelist was manifest. Then, 
too, the teaching which accompanied the mira- 
cles was their best evidence. It was a teaching 
of righteousness, of holy living, of charity, of 
humility; it was transparently unworldly. It was 
not like Simon’s, which gave out that he him- 
self was some great one, and treated of him- 
self alone; but it dealt with ‘the kingdom of 
God and the name of Jesus Christ;” and the 
teaching and the miracles, testifying the one 
to the other, came home to the hearts of the 
people, leading them captive to the foot of the 
Cross. It has often been a debated question 
whether miracles alone are a sufficient evidence 
of the truth of a doctrine, or whether the doc- 
trine needs to be compared with the miracles 
to see if its character be worthy of the Deity. 
The teaching of the New Testament seems to 
be plainly this, that miracles, in themselves, are 
not a sufficient evidence. Our Lord warns His 
disciples that deceivers shall one day come 
working mighty signs and wonders, so as to 
lead astray, if it be possible, even the very elect; 
and He exhorts His disciples to be on their 
guard against them. But while miracles alone 
are no sufficient evidence of the truth of a doc- 
trine, they were-a very needful assistance to the 
doctrines of the gospel in the age and country 
when and where Christianity took its rise. 
Whether the sorcery and magic and wonders of 
Simon, and the other false teachers against 
whom the Apostles had to contend, were true 
or false, genuine or mere tricks, still they would 
have given the false teachers a great advantage 
over the preachers of the gospel, had the latter 
not been armed with real divine supernatural 
power which enabled them, as occasion re- 
quired, to fling the magical performances com- 
pletely into the shade. The miraculous opera- 
tions of the Apostles seem to have been re- 
stricted in the same way as Christ restricted the 
working of His own supernatural power. The 
Apostles never worked miracles for the relief 
of themselves or of their friends and associ- 
ates. St. Paul was detained through infirmity 
of the flesh in Galatia, and that infirmity led 
him to preach the gospel to the Galatian Celts. 
He did not, perhaps he could not, employ his 
miraculous power to cure himself, just as our 
Lord refused to use His miraculous power to 
turn stones into bread. St. Paul depended upon 
human skill and love for his cure, using proba- 
bly for that purpose the medical knowledge and 
assistance of St. Luke, whom we find shortly 
afterwards in his company.* Miraculous power 
was bestowed upon the first Christian teachers, 
not for the purposes of display or of selfish grat- 
ification, but simply for the sake of God’s king- 
dom and man’s salvation. 

And as it was with St. Paul so was it with 
his companions. Timothy was exhorted to be- 
take himself to human remedies to cure his phys- 
ical weakness, while when another apostolic 
man, Trophimus, was sick, he was left behind 
by the Apostle at Miletus till he should get well 

* See Acts xvi. 6-10, compared with Gal. iv. r3. 
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(2 Tim. iv. 20). Miracles were for the sake of 
unbelievers, not of believers, and for this pur- 
pose we cannot see how they could have been 
done without, under the circumstances in which 
the gospel was launched into the world. Man’s 
nature had been so thoroughly corrupted, the 
whole moral atmosphere had been so permeated 
with wickedness, the whole moral tone of soci- 
ety had been so terribly lowered, that the Apos- 
tles might have come preaching the purest mo- 
rality, the most Divine wisdom, and it would 
have fallen on ears so deaf, and eyes so blind, 
and hearts so seared and hardened, that it would 
have had no effect unless they had possessed mi- 
raculous power which, as occasion demanded, 
served to call attention to their teaching. But 
when the preliminary barriers had been broken 
down, and the miracles had fulfilled their pur- 
pose, then the preaching of the kingdom of God 
and the name of Jesus Christ did their work. 
_ Here again a thought ‘comes forward on which 
we have already said a little. The subject mat- 
ter of Philip’s preaching is described in the fifth 
verse as Christ, “ Philip went down to the city 
of Samaria, and proclaimed unto them the 
Christ,” and then in the twelfth verse it is ex- 
panded for us into “the kingdom of God and 
the name of Jesus Christ.” These two subjects 
are united. The kingdom of God and the name 
of Jesus Christ. The Apostles taught no di- 
luted form of Christianity. They preached the 
name of Jesus Christ, and they also taught a 
Divine society which He had established and 
which was to be the means of completing the 
work of Christ in the world. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ and His Apostles recognised the great 
truth, that a mere preaching of a philosophical 
or religious doctrine would have been of very 
little use in reforming the world. They there- 
fore preached a Church which should be the 
pillar and ground of the truth, which should 
gather up, safeguard, and teach the truth whose 
principles the Apostles set forth. To put it in 
plain language, the Evangelist St. Philip must 
have taught the doctrine of a Church of Jesus 
Christ as well as of a doctrine of Jesus Christ. 
Had the doctrine of Jesus Christ been taught 
without and separate from the doctrine of a 
Church, the doctrine of Christ’s person and 
character might have vanished, just as the doc- 
trine of Plato or Aristotle or that of any of 
the great ancient teachers vanished. But Jesus 
Christ had come into the world to establish a 
Divine society, with ranks, gradations, and or- 
derly arrangements; He had come to establish 
a kingdom, and they all knew then what a king- 
dom meant. For the Greek, Roman, or Jewish 
mind, a kingdom meant more even than it does 
for us. It meant in their conceptions a despot- 
ism where the king ordered and did just what he 
liked. The Romans, in fact, abominated the 
name king, and invented the term emperor in- 
stead, because for them the word king connoted 
what it does not connote for us, the possession 
and exercise of absolute power. Yet, for all 
this, the Apostles preached Christ as a King 
and His society as a kingdom, because in that 
new society which He had called into exist- 
ence, the graces, the gifts, the offices of the 
society are totally dependent upon and entirely 
subservient to Jesus Christ alone. 
How wondrously the life, the activity, the 
fervour and power of the Church would have 
been changed had this truth been always recog- 
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nised. The Church of Jesus Christ, as regards 
its hidden secret life, is a despotism. It depends 
upon Christ alone. It depends not ~ipon the 


State, not upon man, not upon wealth or posi- 


tion or earthly influences of any kind: it de- 
pends upon Christ alone. The Church has often 
forgot this secret of its strength. It has trusted 


in the arm of flesh, and has relied upon 


human patronage and power, and then it has 
grown, perhaps, in grandeur and importance as 
far as the world is concerned; but, as it has 
grown in one direction, it has lost in the other, 
and that the only direction worthy a Church’s 
attention. The temptation to rely on the help 
of the world alone has assailed the Church in 
various ways. It assails individual Christians, 
it assails congregations, it assails the Church 
at large. Alt of them, whether individuals, con- 
gregations, or churches, are apt to imagine that 
power and prosperity consist in. wealth, or 
worldly position, or the number of adherents, 
forgetting that Christ alone is the source of 
power to the Church or to individual souls, and 
that where He is wanting, no matter what may 
be the outward appearance, or the numerical 
increase, ot the political influence, there indeed 
all true life has departed. 

V. The results of Philip’s teaching and work 
in Samaria were threefold. 

(1) The Samaritans believed Philip, and 
among the believers was Simon. There are 
some people who teach faith and nothing else, 
and imagine that if they lead men to exercise 
belief then the whole work of Christianity is 
done. This incident at the very outset of the 
Church’s history supplies a warning against any 
such one-sided teaching. The Samaritans be- 
lieved, and so did Simon the Magician, who had 
for long deceived them. The very same word 
is used here for the faith exercised by the Sa- 
maritans and by Simon, as we find used to de- 
scribe the belief of the three thousand on the 
day of Pentecost, or of the Philippian jailer who 


accepted St. Paul’s teaching amid all the terror ~ 


of the earthquake and the opened prison. They 
were all intellectually convinced and had all ac- 
cepted the Christian faith as a great reality. 
Intellectual faith in Christ is the basis on which 
a true living faith which works by love is 
grounded. A faith of the héart which is not 
based on a faith of the head is very much akin 
to a superstition. Of course we know that there 
are people whose faith is deep-rooted and fruit- 
ful who cannot state the grounds of their be- 
lief, but they are well aware that others can 
thus state it, that their faith is capable of being 
put into words and defended in argument. In- 
tellectual faith in Christianity must ever be re- 
garded as a gift of the Holy Ghost, according 
to that profound word of the Apostle, “ No 
man can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy 
Ghost.” But intellectual faith in the truth and 
reality of Christ’s mission may exist in a 
heart where there is no sense of sin and of 
spiritual want, and then belief in Christ avails 
nothing. There were cravings after righteous- 
ness and peace in Samaritan bosoms, but there 
was none in one heart, at least, and that heart 
was therefore unblessed. The results of St. 
Philip’s work teaches us that faith is not every- 
thing in the Christian life. 

(2) Again, we find that another result was 
that the Samaritans were all baptised, including 
their arch-deceiver Simon. Philip, then, in the 
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brought of this new departure to the Apostles 


tai 
course of his preaching of Christ, must have 
- told them of Christ’s law of baptism. The 


preaching of the name of Jesus Christ and of 


the kingdom of God must have included a due 
setting forth of His laws and ordinances. We 
do no honour to Christ when we neglect any 
part of His revelation. If God has revealed 
any doctrine or any practice or any sacrament, 
it must be of the very greatest importance. The 
mere fact of its revelation by Him makes it of 
importance, no matter how we, in our short- 
sighted wisdom, may think otherwise. Philip 
set forth therefore the whole counsel of God, 
and as the result all the Samaritans were bap- 
tised, including Simon; but then again, as Si- 
mon’s case taught that faith by itself availed not 
to change the heart, so Simon’s case teaches that 
baptism, neither alone nor in conjunction with 
intellectual faith, avails to convert the soul and 
purify the character. God offers His graces and 
His blessings, faith and baptism, but unless there 
be receptivity, unless there be consent of the 
will, and a thirst of the soul and a longing of 
the heart after spiritual things, the graces and 
gifts of the Spirit will be offered in vain. 

(3) And then, lastly, the final and abiding re- 
sult of Philip’s work was, there was great joy 
in that city. They rejoiced because their souls 
had found the truth, which alone can satisfy the 
cravings of the human heart and minister a joy 
which leaves no sting behind, but is a joy pure 
and exhaustless. The joys of earth are always 
mixed, and the more mixed the more unsatis- 
fying. The joy of a Christian soul which knows 
Christ and His preciousness, which has been de- 
livered by Christ from deceit and impurity and 
vice, as these Samaritans had, and which feels 
and enjoys the new light thrown on life by 
Christ’s revelations, that joy is a surpassing one, 
ravishing the soul, satisfying the intellect, puri- 
fying the life. There was great joy in that city, 
and no wonder, for as the poet has well sung, 
contrasting the ‘ world’s gay garish feast”? with 
God’s sacred consolations bestowed upon holy 
souls,— 

“Who, but a Christian, through all life 
That blessing may prolong? 


Who, through the world’s sad day of strife, 
Still chant his morning song? 


Such is Thy banquet, dearest Lord ; 
O give us grace to cast 
Our lot with Thine to trust Thy word, 
And keep our best till last.” * 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE APOSTLES AND CONFIRMATION. 
Acts viii. 14-18. 


In the last chapter we noticed the work of 
Philip in Samaria, the present one will deal with 
the mission of the Apostles Peter and John to 
complete and perfect that work. 

The story, as told in the sacred narrative, is 
full of instruction. It reveals the ritual of the 
apostolic Church, the development of its or- 
ganisation and practice, the spiritual lessons 
which the earliest gospel teachers imparted and 
the latest gospel teachers will find applicable. 
Philip converted the Samaritans and laid the 
basis of a Christian Church. Word was at once 

*‘*The Christian Year,” 2d Sunday after Epiphany. 
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at Jerusalem, because it was a new step, a fresh 
development which must have given a great 
shock to the strict Jewish feeling, which re- 
garded the gospel as limited by the bounds of 
orthodox Judaism. The Apostles may have felt 
some surprise at the news, but they evidently 
must have acknowledged the Samaritans as 
standing on a higher level than the Gentiles, 
for they do not seem to have raised any such 
objections to their baptism as were afterwards 
urged against St. Peter when he preached to 
and baptised Cornelius. ‘Thou wentest in to 
men uncircumcised,” was the objection of the 
Jerusalem Church urged against St. Peter as re- 
gards Cornelius. The Samaritans were circum- 
cised, and therefore this objection did not ap- 
ply. The Jews, indeed, of Judea and of Galilee 
hated the Samaritans with a perfect hatred, but 
neither hatred nor love is ever guided by rea- 
son. Our feelings always outrun our judgment, 
and the judgment of the Jews compelled them 
to recognise the Samaritans as within the bounds 
of circumcision, and therefore the Apostles tol- 
erated, or at least did not except against, the 
preaching of the gospel to the Samaritans, and 
their admission by baptism into the Messianic 
kingdom. It is a phenomenon we often see re- 
peated in our own experience. A brother or 
a relation alienated is harder to be won and is 
more bitterly regarded than a total stranger 
with whom we may have quarrelled, though, at 
the same time, reason, perhaps even pride and 
self-respect and regard for consistency compel 
us to recognise that he occupies a different po- 
sition from that of a perfect stranger. The 
conversion of the Samaritans must be viewed 
as one of the divinely appointed steps in the 
plan of human unification, one of the divinely 
appointed actions gently leading to the final 
overthrow of the wall of partition between Jew 
and Gentile which the earlier chapters of this 
book trace for us. How beautiful the order, how 
steady and regular the progress, that is set be- 
fore us! First we have the ‘call of the strict 
Jews, then that of the Hellenistic Jews, next 
that of the Samaritans, and then the step was 
not a long one from the admission of the hated 
Samaritans to the baptism of the devout though 
uncircumcised Gentile, Cornelius. God does His 
work in grace, as in nature, by degrees. He 
teaches us that changes must come, and that 
each age of the Church must be marked by 
development and improvement; but He shows 
us here in His word how changes should be 
made,—not rashly, unwisely, impetuously, and 
therefore uncharitably, but gently, gradually, 
sympathetically, and with explanations abun- 
dantly vouchsafed to soothe the feelings and 
calm the fears of the weaker brethren. This 
method of the Divine government receives an 
illustration in this passage. God led the Church 
of the first age very gradually, and therefore 
we see the apostolic college steadily, though per- 
haps blindly: and unconsciously, advancing on 
the road of progress and of Christian liberality. 

We have in this section of primitive Church 
history a twofold division: the action of the 
Apostles on one side, the attitude and conduct 
of Simon Magus on the other. Each division 
has quite distinet teaching. Let us in this chap- 
ter take note of the Apostles. 

I. The Apostles who were at Jerusalem heard 
of the conversion of Samaria, and they at once 
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sent thither Peter and John to supervise the 
work. The deacons had, for a time, appeared 
to supersede the Apostles before the world, but 
only in appearance. The Apostles retained the 
chief government in their own hands, though 
to the men of the time others seemed the more 
prominent workers. The Apostles gave free 
scope to the gifts entrusted to their brilliant 
subordinates, but none the less they felt their 
own responsibility as rulers of the Divine soci- 
ety, and never for a moment did they relinquish 
the authority over that society which God had 
entrusted to them. They felt that Christ had 
instituted an organised society with ranks and 
offices duly graduated, with officials—of whom 
they were themselves the chief—assigned to their 
appointed tasks, and never did they surrender 
to any man their Divinely given power and au- 
thority. Philip might preach in Samaria; but 
though he was successful in winning converts, 
the Apostles claimed the right of inspecting and 
controlling his labours. They successfully 
solved a problem which has often proved a very 
troublesome one. They combined the exercise 
of power with the free play of enthusiasm, and 
the result was that the enthusiasm was shielded 
from mistakes, and the power was vivified by 
the touch of enthusiasm and prevented from 
falling into that cold, heartless, ice-like thing 
which autocratic rule, in Church and State alike, 
has so often become. What a picture and guide 
we here behold for the Church of all ages! 
What a needed lesson is here taught! What 
errors and schisms would have been avoided 
throughout the long ages which have since 
elapsed, had the example of the apostolic Church 
been more closely followed, had power been 
more sympathetic with enthusiasm, and enthusi- 
asm more loving, obedient, and submissive as 
regards authority! 

The Apostles recognised their own respon- 
sibility and acted upon their own sense of au- 
thority, and they sent forth Peter and John to 
minister in Samaria and supply what was want- 
ing as soon as they heard of the work done by 
St. Philip. The persons whom the college of 
Apostles thus despatched are worthy of notice, 
and have a direct bearing on some of the great 
theological and social problems of this age. 
They sent Peter and John. Peter, then, was 
the messenger of the Apostles,—the sent one, 
not the sender. We can find nothing of the 
supremacy of Peter in these early apostolic days 
of which men began to dream in later years. 
The supreme authority in the Church and the 
burden of the Christian ministry were laid upon 
the Twelve Apostles as a whole, and they, as 
a body of men entrusted with co-equal power, 
exercised their functions. They knew nothing 
of Peter as the prince of the Apostles; nay, 
rather, when occasion demanded, they sent Pe- 
ter as well as John as their delegates. The 
choice of these two men, just as their previous 
activity, depended again upon spiritual grounds, 
upon their love, their zeal, their Christian ex- 
perience, not upon any official privilege or po- 
sition which they enjoyed above the other 
Apostles. 

Surely in this view again the Acts of the 
Apostles may be regarded as a mirror of all 
Church history. The pretended supremacy of 
St. Peter above his brethren has been the ground 
on which the claim of Roman supremacy over 
all other Christian Churches has been urged. 
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That claim has been backed up by forgeries like 
the False Decretals, where fictitious letters of 
Popes, dating from the first century downwards, 
have been used to support the papal assertions. 
But plain men need not go into abstruse ques- 
tions of Church history, or into debates upon 
disputed texts. We have one undoubted Church 
history, admitted by all parties who profess and 
call themselves Christians. That history is the 
Acts of the Apostles, and when we examine it 
we can find nothing about St. Peter, his life or 
his actions, answering in the remotest degree 
to that imperial and absolute authority which 
the Papacy claims in virtue of its alleged de- 
scent from that holy Apostle. The Acts knows 
of St. Peter sometimes as the leader and spokes- 
man of the Apostles, at other times as their 
delegate, but the Acts knows nothing and hints 
nothing of St. Peter as the ruler, the prince, the 
absolute, infallible guide of his fellow Apostles ~ 
and of the whole Church. 

Peter and John were the persons despatched 
as the apostolic delegates to complete the work 
begun by Philip. We can see spiritual reasons 
which may have led to this choice. Peter and 
John, with James his brother, had been specially 
favoured with Christ’s personal communications, 
they had been admitted into His most intimate 
friendship, and therefore they were spiritually 
eminent in the work of Christ, and peculiarly 
fitted to do work like that which awaited them 
in Samaria,—pointing Christian men to the great 
truth, that eminence in Christ’s Church and 
cause will evermore depend, not upon official 
position or hierarchical or ministerial authority, 
but upon spiritual qualifications and the vigour 
of the interior life. How wonderfully has the 
prophecy involved in the pre-eminence of Peter, 
James, and John been fulfilled. When we look 
back over the ages of Christian labour which 
have since elapsed, whose are the foremost 
names? Whose fame as Christian workers is 
the greatest? Not popes or princes, or bishops 
of great cities, but an Augustine, the bishop of 
an obscure African see; an Origen, a presbyter 
of Alexandria; a Thomas 4 Kempis whom no 
man knows; or presbyters like John Wesley, or 
George Herbert, or Fletcher of Madeley, or 
John Keble;—men like them, holy and humble 
of heart, obscure in station or in scenes of la- 
bour, they have lived much with God and they 
have gained highest places in the saintly army, 
because they were specially the friends of Jesus 
Christ. The world knew nothing of them, and 
the men of affairs and the children of time, 
whose thoughts were upon rank, and place, and 
titles, knew nothing of them; and such men had 
their reward perhaps, they gained what they 
sought; but the despised ones of the past have 
had their reward as well, for their names have 
now become as ointment poured forth, whose 
sweet fragrance has filled the whole house of 
the Lord. 

II. And now why were Peter and John sent to 
Samaria from Jerusalem? They were doubtless 
sent to inspect the work, and see whether the 
apostolic approval could be given to the step of 
evangelising the Samaritans. They had to form 
a judgment upon it; for no matter how highly 
we may rate the inspiration of the Apostles, 
it is clear that they had to argue, debate, think, 
and balance one side against another just like 
other people. The inspiration they enjoyed did 
not save them the trouble of thinking and the 
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 cosequent danger of disputation; it did not force 
them to adopt a view, else why the debates we 


of concerning the baptism of Cornelius, 


or the binding character of circumcision? It 


is clear, from the simple fact that controversy 
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and debate held a prominent place in the early 
Christian Church, that there was no belief in 
the existence of infallible guides, local and visi- 
ble, whose autocratic decisions were final and 
irreversible, binding the whole Church. It was 
then believed that the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit was vouchsafed through the channel of 
free discussion and interchange of opinion, 
guided and sanctified by prayer. Peter and 
John had to go down to Samaria and keenly 
scrutinise the work, so as to see whether it bore 
the marks of Divine approval, completing the 
work by the imposition of their hands and 
prayer for the gifts of the Holy Ghost. The 
Apostles duly discharged their mission, and by 
their ministry the converts received the gilt 
of the Holy Spirit, together with some or all 
of those external signs and manifestations 
which accompanied the original blessing on the 
day of Pentecost at Jerusalem. This portion of 
~our narrative has been always regarded by the 
Church, whether in the East or the West, as its 
authority for the practice of the rite of con- 
firmation. The assertion of the Church of Eng- 
land, in one of the collects appointed for use 
by the bishop in the Confirmation Service, may 
be taken as expressing on this point the opinion 
of the Churches—Roman, Greek, and Anglican. 
“Almighty and everliving God, who makest us 
both to will and to do those things that be good 
and acceptable unto Thy Divine Majesty; We 
make our humble supplications unto Thee for 
these Thy servants, upon whom (after the ex- 
ample of Thy holy Apostles) we have now laid 
our hands, to certify them (by this sign) of Thy 
favour and gracious goodness towards them.” 
Let us reflect for a little on these words. The 
reference to apostolic example in this collect is 
not, indeed, merely to this incident at Samaria. 
The example of St. Paul at Ephesus, as nar- 
rated in the nineteenth chapter, is also claimed 
as another case in point. There we find that 
St. Paul came to a place where he had pre- 
viously laboured for a short time. He discovy- 
‘ered in Ephesus some disciples who had re- 
ceived the imperfect and undeveloped form of 
teaching which John the Baptist had communi- 
cated. A sect had apparently been already 
formed to continue John’s teaching, such as we 
still find perpetuated amid the wilds of distant 
Mesopotamia, in the shape of the semi-Chris- 
tian society which there practises daily baptism 
as a portion of its religion.* St. Paul explains 
to them the richer and fuller teaching of Christ, 
commands them to be baptised after the Chris- 
tian model, by one of his attendants, and then, 
like Peter and John, completes the baptismal 
act by the imposition of hands and prayer for 
the gift of the Spirit. These two apostolic in- 
cidents are not, however, the only scriptural 
grounds which can be alleged for the continued 
use of confirmation. It might be said that the 
practice of the Apostles was not sufficient to 
justify or authorise confirmation as a scriptural 
rite, unless it can be shown that the imposition 
of hands, after baptism and as its conpletion, 
passed into the ordinary usage of the early 


*See about this curious sect of the Hemero-baptists 
Lightfoot’s ‘‘ Colossians,” pp. 402-407. 
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‘Church. Let me here make a brief digression. 


The New Testament cannot be used as a guide- 
book to the whole life and practice of the early 
Church, because it was merely a selection from 
the writings of the Apostles and of their com- 
panions. If we possessed everything that the 
Apostles wrote, we doubtless should have in- 
formation upon many: points of apostolic doc- 
trine and ritual concerning which we now can 
only guess, some of which would doubtless. 
very much surprise us. Thus, to take an ex- 
ample, we should have been left without one 
single reference to the Holy Communion in alt 
the writings of St. Paul, had not the disorders 
at Corinth led to grave abuses of that sacra- 
ment, and thus caused St. Paul incidentally to 
mention the subject in the tenth and eleventh 
chapters of his first epistle to that Church. 

Or to take another case. The “ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles” has been already referred 
to and described. It is manifestly a manual 
dealing with the Church of apostolic times, and 
there we find reference to customs which were 
practised in the Apostolic Church, to which no 
reference, or at least very slight reference, is 
made in the Epistles or other books of the New 
Testament. The Apostles practised fasting as a 
preparation for important Church actions, as 
we learn from the account of the ordination of 
Paul and Barnabas at Antioch. The ‘‘ Teach- 
ing of the Apostles’ shows us that this practice, 
derived from the Jews, was the rule before bap- 
tism (of this we read nothing in the New Testa~ 
ment), as well as before ordination (of this we 
do read something), and that not only by the 
persons to be baptised, but by the ministers of 
baptism as well.* It mentions Wednesday and 
Friday fasts as instituted in opposition to the 
Monday and Thursday fasts of the Jews; it 
shows how the lovefeasts of the Primitive 
Church were celebrated, and sheds much light 
upon the Order of prophets and their activity, 
to which St. Paul barely alludes. If we could 
regain the numberless writings of the Apostles 
and other early Christians which have perished, 
we should doubtless possess information upon 
many other practices and customs of early 
Church life which would much surprise us. The 
New Testament cannot then be used as an ex- 
haustive account of the Primitive Church; its 
silence is no conclusive argument against apos- 
tolic origin or sanction as regards any practice, 
any more than the Old Testament is to be re- 
garded as an exhaustive history of the Jewish 
nation. And yet, though we speak thus, con- 
firmation or laying on of hands upon the bap- 
tised as the completion of the initial sacrament 
is not left without notice in the Epistles. The 
imposition of hands as the complement of bap- 
tism did not cease with the Apostles and was 
not tied to them alone, any more than did the 
use of water in the sacrament of baptism itself 
cease with the Apostles, as some of the So-~ 
ciety of Friends have contended, or the im- 
position of hands in ordination terminate with 
apostolic times, as others have argued. This 
appears from two passages. St. Paul, in the 

*The order for adult baptism in the Book of Common 
Prayer was drawn up by the divines of the Restoration, 
They must have been well skilled in Christian antiquity, 
for they lay down expressly the same rule as the ** Teach- 
ing of the Apostles.’’ They order that notice shall be 
given of an adult’s baptism a week at least beforehand, 
that the persons to be baptised may be duly exhorted to 
prepare themselves by prayer and fasting for that holy 
ordinance, 
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twenty-second verse of the fifth chapter of 
1 Timothy, when dealing with Timothy’s con- 
duct in the usual pastoral oversight of the 
Church, lays down, 
no man.” These words referred not to ordina- 
tion, for St. Paul had passed from that subject 
and was treating of Timothy’s ministerial con- 
duct towards the ordinary members of his flock, 
directing how he was to care for their souls, 
reproving publicly the notorious transgressor, 
and putting him to open shame. We admit, 
indeed, at once that this notice of the imposition 
of hands may refer to another use of it which 
was. practised in the early Church. St. Paul! 
may be referring to the imposition of hands 
when a lapsed or excommunicated member was 
re-admitted into the Church; or both uses of 
the ceremony, in confirmation as well as in ab- 
solution, may be included under the one refer- 
ence. But in any case we have another dis- 
tinct, though incidental, mention of this rite, 
and that at a time, in a manner, and in a book 
which clearly proves the practice to have passed 
into the general custom of the Church. Let us 
see how this is. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews was written by 
one of the second generation of Christians, one 
of the generation who could look back to and 
wonder at the miracles and gifts of the apostolic 
age. The writer of the Hebrews tells us him- 
self that he was in this position; for when 
speaking, in the opening of the second chapter, 
concerning the danger of neglecting the Gospel 
message, he describes it as a “ great salvation; 
which having at the first been spoken through 
the Lord, was confirmed unto us by them that 
heard: God also bearing witness with them, 
both by signs and wonders, and by manifold 
powers, and by gifts of the Holy Ghost, accord- 
ing to His own will.” So that it is evident that 
the Church of the Hebrews was the composition 
of a man who belonged to a time when the 
Church had passed out of the fluid state in 
which, we find it in the earlier chapters of the 
Acts. It had passed into a condition when rites 
and ceremonies and Church government and 
ecclesiastical organisations had crystallised, and 
when men repeated with profoundest reverence 
the forms and ceremonies which had become as- 
sociated with the names and persons of the ear- 
liest teachers of the faith; names and persons 
which now were surrounded with all that sacred 
charm and halo which distance, and above all 
else, death, lend to human memories. There is 
an interesting passage in Tertullian which 
shows how this feeling worked among the early 
Christians, making them anxious in divine wor- 
ship to repeat most minutely and even absurdly 
the circumstances of the Church’s earliest days. 
In Tertullian’s works we have a treatise on 
Prayer, in which he expounds the nature of the 
Lord’s Prayer, going through it petition by 
petition, proving conclusively that Tertullian 
and the Christians nearest the apostolic age 
knew nothing of that modern absurdity which 
asserts that the Lord’s Prayer should not be 
used by Christians. He then proceeds to ex- 
plain certain useful customs, and to reprove cer- 
tion superstitious ceremonies practised by the 
Christians of his day. He approves and ex- 
plains the custom of praying with hands out- 
stretched, because this is an imitation of our 
Lord, whose hands were outstretched upon the 
cross. He disapproves of the practice of 
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washing the hands before every prayer, which 
Tertullian says was done in memory of our 
Lord’s Passion, when water was used by Pilate 
to wash his hands, and designates as super- 
stitious the custom of sitting down upon their 
couches or beds after they had prayed, in imi- 
tation of Hermas who wrote the ‘‘ Shepherd,” 
of whom it was said, that after finishing his 
prayer, he sat down on his bed. Now this 
last instance exactly illustrates what must have 
happened in the case of the second generation 
of Christians, to whom the Epistle to the He- 
brews was directed. Men at the end of the sec- 
ond century, when Tertullian lived, looked back 
to the Shepherd of Hermas with the same pro- 
found reverence as to the Apostles. They imi- 
tated, therefore, every action and ceremony 
practised by the Shepherd, whom they regarded 
as inspired, reading his writings with the same 
reverence as those of the Apostles. 

Human nature is ever the same. The latest 
sect started in the present generation will be 
found acting on the same principles as the 
Christians of the apostolic age. The practices 
and ceremonial of their first founders become 
the model on which they shape themselves, and 
every departure from that model is bitterly re- 
sented. Human nature is governed universally 
by principles which are essentially conservative 
and traditional. So it must have been with the 
immediate followers of the Apostles; they con- 
formed themselves as exactly as they could to 
everything—rite, ceremony, form of words— 
which the Apostles delivered or practised. 
And the Apostles certainly delivered precepts 
and laid down rules on various liturgical ques- 
tions, of which we have now no written record. 
St. Paul expressly refers to traditions and cus- 
toms which he had delivered or intended to de- 
liver, some of which we know, others of which 
we know not. Now wherefore have we made 
this long excursion into the dim regions of 
primitive antiquity? Simply to show that it is 
a priori likely that the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and men like him of the second 
and third generation of Christians, would have 
followed the example of the Apostles, and prac- 
tised imposition of hands together with prayer 
for the gift of the Spirit in the case of those 
baptised into Christ, merely because the Apos- 
tles had beforetime practised it. And then, 
when we come to the actual study of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and read the sixth chapter, 
we find our anticipations fulfilled. In the first 
two verses of that chapter the writer lays down 
the first principles of Christ, the foundation doc- 
trines of the Christian system, which he takes 
for granted as known and acknowledged by 
every one; they are, repentance from dead 
works, faith towards God, the teaching of bap- 
tisms, and of laying on of hands, and of the 
resurrection of the dead and of eternal judg- 
ment. Here the imposition of hands cannot re- 
fer to ordination, because, as all the other 
points are matters of personal religion and in- 
dividual practice, not of ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion, so we must restrict the imposition of 
hands referred to as a principle of the Christian 
religion, to some imposition of hands needful 
for every Christian, not for the few merely who 
should be admitted to the work of the ministry. 
While, again, its close connection with baptism 
clearly points to the imposition of hands in 
Confirmation, which the Apostles practised and 
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the primitive Christians adopted from their ex- 
ample. And then, when we pass to ecclesiasti- 


_ cal antiquity and study the works of Tertullian, 
the earliest writer who enters into the details 


of the practices and ritual established in the 
Churches, we find imposition of hands con- 
nected with baptism exactly as stated in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and viewed as the chan- 
nel by which the gift of the Holy Ghost is con- 
veyed, not in the shape of miraculous gifts, but 
in all that edifying, consoling, and sanctifying 
power which every individual needs, and in vir- 
tue of which the New Testament writers, in 
common with Tertullian, call baptised men tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost and partakers of the 


~ Holy Ghost. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
ST. PETER AND SIMON MAGUS. 
Acts viii. 18, 19. 


WE have in the last exposition endeavoured 
to explain the origin of the rite of Confirmation 
and to connect its development in the second 
century with the first notice of its rise in germ 
and principle at Samaria. There have been 
from time to time modifications and changes 
in the ordinance. The Church has availed itself 
of the power she necessarily possesses to insist 
upon different aspects of Confirmation at differ- 
ent periods. The Church of England at the 
Reformation brought out into prominence the 
human side of Confirmation as we may call it, 
which views the rite as a renewal and strength- 
ening of the baptismal vows of renuncia- 
tion, faith, and obedience, which had fallen too 
muth out of sight, while still insisting on the 
Divine side as well, which regards Confirma- 
tion as a method of Divine action, a chan- 
nel of Divine grace, strengthening and blessing 
the soul. Yet no one can imagine that 
the Reformers invented a new ordinance be- 
cause they insisted on a forgotten and latent 
side of the old rite. So it was during the sec- 
ond century and in Tertullian’s time. The exi- 
gencies of the Christian Church of that age had 
led to certain modifications of apostolic cus- 
toms, but the central idea of solemn imposition 
of hands continued, and was regarded as of 
apostolic appointment. If we descend a little 
lower this is plain enough. St. Cyprian, the con- 
temporary and disciple of Tertullian, expressly 
attributes the institution of the rite to the action 
of the Apostles at Samaria, a view which is 
sttbsequently attested by those great lights of 
the ancient Church, St. Jerome and St. Augus- 
tine. As my object is, however, not to write 
a treatise on Confirmation, but to trace the 
evolution and development of apostolic customs 
and ritual, and to show how they were con- 
nected with the Church of the second century, I 
restrain myself to Tertullian alone. 

I cannot see how this argument is to be 
evaded without rejecting the testimony of Ter- 
tullian and denying what we may call the his- 
toric memory and continuity of the Church at 
the close of the second century. Upon the tes- 
timony of Tertullian we very largely depend for 
our proof of the canonicity of the books of the 
New Testament. Men when impugning or re- 
jecting Tertullian’s witness on this or any simi- 
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lar question, should bear in mind what the re- 
sults of their teaching may be; for surely if 
Tertullian’s clear evidence avails not to prove 
the apostolic character of confirmation, it can- 
not be of much use to establish the still more 
important question of the canon of the New 
Testament or the authorship of the Gospels and 
Acts. We think, on the other hand, that Ter- 
tullian’s references to this practice are naturally 
and easily explained by our theory that the 
Churches established by the Apostles followed 
their example. The first converts that were 
made after the Apostles had founded a Church 
were treated by the resident bishop and pres- 
byters exactly as the Apostle had treated them- 
selves. Timothy at Ephesus acted as he had 
seen St. Paul do. Timothy completed his con- 
verts’ baptism by the imposition of hands, and 
then his successor followed the example of 
Timothy, and so confirmation received that uni- 
versal acceptation which the writings of the 
Fathers disclose. 

I. Let us now return to the consideration of 
the actual doings of Peter and John at Sa- 
maria, and the lessons we may draw from 
thence as touching the manner in which men 
should follow the example left by them at this 
crisis in Church history. The Apostles prayed 
for those that had been baptised into the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and then they laid their 
hands upon them, and the baptised received the 
Holy Ghost. Prayer went before the imposi- 
tion of hands, to show that there was nothing 
mechanical in their proceedings; that it was not 
by their own power or virtue that any bless- 
ing was granted, but that they were only in- 
struments by whom the Lord worked. The 
Apostles always acted, taught, ordained, con- 
firmed, in the profoundest confidence, the surest 
faith that God worked in them and through 
them. St. Paul in his address to the elders 
of Miletus and Ephesus, whom he had himself 
ordained, spoke of their ordination, not as the 
work of man, but of the Holy Ghost. He 
pierced the veil of sense and saw, far away and 
behind the human instrument, the power of the 
Divine Agent who was the real Ordainer. 
“Take heed unto yourselves and to all the flock, 
in the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
bishops.” And so again in his words to Tim- 
othy there was not a shadow of doubt when 
he bid him “stir up the gift of God, which is 
in thee through the laying on of hands:” a gift 
which was doubtless no miraculous power, but 
the purely spiritual endowment, needful now 
as in ancient times, for the edification and 
strengthening of human souls. As it was in an- 
cient times so is it still; the Church of Christ 
unites prayer with imposition of hands. She 
cannot recognise any difference in the methods 
of God’s dealing with human souls in apostolic 
times and in modern ages. Human wants are 
the same, human nature is the same, the prom- 
ises of God and the ministry of God are the 
same; and therefore as in Samaria, so in Eng- 
land, the work of baptism is completed when 
further prayer is offered, and the imposition of 
hands by the chief ministers of God’s Church 
signifies her holy confidence in the abiding 
presence and work of the Divine Spirit. — 

We desire to insist upon this devotional 
side of confirmation, because the rite of con- 
firmation has been too often treated as a mere 
mechanical function, just indeed as men in times 
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of spiritual deadness and torpor come to regard 
all spiritual functions in a purely mechanical as- 
pect. The New Testament brought to light a 
religion of the spirit; but human nature ever 
tends to become formal in its religion, and 
therefore has persistently striven, and still per- 
‘sistently strives, to turn every external func- 
tion and office in a mechanical direction. The 
Apostles prayed and then laid their hands upon 
the Samaritan converts, and we may be sure 
that these prayers were intense personal sup- 
plications, dealing directly with the hearts and 
consciences of the individuals. Confirmation, 
united with fervent prayer, public and private, 
with searching addresses directed to the con- 
science, with personal dealing as regards indi- 
vidual hearts, followed by public imposition of 
hands,—surely every one must acknowledge 
that such a solemnisation and sanctification of 
the great crisis when boyhood and girlhood 
pass into manhood and womanhood must have 
very blessed effects. Experience has, indeed, 
-proved the wisdom of the ancient Church con- 
cerning this ordinance. Confirmation has not 
developed itself exactly in the East as we know 
it in the West. In the Eastern Church, as 
amongst the Lutherans of Germany, confirma- 
tion can be administered by a presbyter as well 
as by a bishop, to whom alone the Western 
Church limits the function. But whether in the 
East or West, confirmation is regarded as the 
transition step connecting baptism and the Eu- 
charist. Christian bodies which have rejected 
the ancient customs have felt themselves 
obliged to adopt a similar method. Prepara- 
tion for first Communion has taken the place 
of confirmation. There has been the same ear- 
nest dealing with conscience, the same fuller 
instruction in Christian truth and life, and the 
one thing lacking has been that following of 
the apostolic example in solemn imposition of 
hands, which would have thrown back the 
young mind to the days of the Church’s earliest 
life, and helped it to realise something of the 
continuity of the Church’s work and existence. 

Many, as I know, ministering in societies 
where confirmation after the ancient model has 
been rejected, have bitterly lamented its dis- 
use as depriving them of a solemn appointed 
time when they should have been brought into 
closer contact with the lives, the feelings, and 
the consciences of the lambs of Christ’s flock. I 
am bound to confess, at the same time, that no 
one is more alive than I am to the many defects 
- and shortcomings in the modes and fashions 
in which confirmation is sometimes viewed and 
conferred. The mere mechanical view of it is 
far too prevalent. Careful and prayerful prep- 
aration, systematic instruction in the field of 
Christian doctrine, is still in many cases far too 
little thought of. Confirmation offers a splen- 
did opportunity when an earnest pastor may 
open out to young minds eager to receive truth, 
a fuller acquaintance with the deep things of 
God. Alas! how miserably such earnest young 
minds are sometimes met. It is stated that it 
was by injudicious treatment at such a time 
that the ardent, enthusiastic mind of the late 
Charles Bradlaugh was alienated from Christian 
truth. Intelligent sympathy is what the young 
desire and crave for at such seasons.. Then it 
is that the man who has kept his mind fresh 
and active by wide and generous study finds the 
due reward of his labours. He does not at- 
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tempt to meet doubts and difficulties by foolish 
denunciations. He knows that such doubts are 
in the air; that they meet the young in the 
newspapers, magazines, conversations of the 
day. He proves by his instructions that he 
knows of them and enters into them. He en- | 
courages frank discussion of them, and thus 
often proves himself at a very trying time the 
most helpful and consoling friend to the young 
and troubled spirit. ; 
Confirmation, if viewed merely from the 
purely human side, and if we say nothing at all 
about a Divine blessing, offers a magnificent 
opportunity for a wise pastor of souls. He 
will, indeed, treat different ranks in different 
ways. A class of ploughboys or of village lads 
and girls need plain speaking on the great facts 
of life and of the Gospel, while the higher and 
more educated or sharper inhabitants of cities 
and towns require teaching which will embrace 
the problems of modern thought, as well as 
the foundation truths of morals. A perfunctory 
repetition of the Church Catechism, as in some 
parishes, or a brief study of a portion of the 
Greek Testament, as in some of our public 
schools, is a miserable substitute for that care- 
ful preparation, embracing devotional as well as 
intellectual preparation, which such an impor- 
tant function. demands.* Then, again, the 
method in which confirmation is administered 
calls for improvement and change. The con- 
firmation of immense crowds at _ central 
churches tends to confirm the mere mechanical 
idea about confirmation. Parochial confirma- 
tions, a confirmation of the young of each con- 
gregation in presence of the congregation itself, 
that is the standard at which we should aim. 
The Church of Rome can give us wise sugges- 
tions on this point. Some time ago I noticed 
an account of a Roman Catholic confirmation 
in the west of Ireland. It was held in a town of 
twelve or fifteen thousand inhabitants. The 
bishop took a week for the confirmations in that 
town, examining all the children beforehand, 
bringing them thus into direct contact with 
himself as their supreme pastor, and assuring 
himself of the sufficiency of their preparation. 
II. We have now noted some of the defects 
connected with modern confirmations; but the 
conduct of Simon Magus and this incident at 
Samaria remind us that defects and shortcom- 
ings must ever exist, as they existed in the 
Church of the Apostles. We note here Simon’s 
offer and St. Peter’s address, Simon Magus 
had believed, had been baptised, and doubtless 
had also been confirmed by the Apostles. In 
the case of some of the Samaritans, at least, the 
presence of the Holy Ghost must have been 
proved by visible or audible signs, for we are 
told that when Simon saw that through the im- 
position of apostolic hands the Holy Ghost was 
given, he offered them money to enable him to 
do the same. His offer sufficiently explains the 
nature of his faith, He was convinced intel- 
lectually of the truth of certain external facts 
which he had seen. He knew nothing of spirit- 
ual want, or the power of sin, or a desire for 
interior peace and sanctity. He looked upon 


*It seems to mea great pity that owing to the modern 
public-school system, the confirmation of boys of the 
upper and middle classes is almost entirely passing from 
their own home pastors to the masters of public sehools, 
and not always with happy results. This tends to in- 
crease the hard mechanical view of confirmation against 
which I protest. 
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he Apostles as cleverer jugglers and sorcerers 
than himself, accessible to precisely the same 
motives, and therefore he offered them money if 
they would endow him with the knowledge and 
_ power they possessed and exercised. The Acts 
of the Apostles, as a mirror of all Church his- 
tory, thus selects for our instruction an event 
which sounds a warning needful for every age. 
Simon Magus had a mere intellectual knowl- 
edge of the truth, and that mere intellectual 
- knowledge, apart from a moral and spiritual con- 
ception of it, plunged him into a deeper fall than 
otherwise might have been the case. Simon 
_ Magus was a typical example of this, and suc- 
cessive centuries have offered many notable 
imitations. Julian the Apostate was brought up 
asa Christian clergyman, and used to read the 
lessons in Church, whence he would adjourn to 
join in the polluting rites of paganism; and so 
it has been from age to age, till in our own time 
some of the bitterest opponents of Christianity, 
at home or in the mission field, have been those 
who, like Simon, knew of the Gospel facts, but 
had tasted nothing of the Gospel life. 
We may derive from this incident guidance in 
a difficult controversy which has of late made 
much stir. Men have asserted that Christian 
missionaries were giving far too much time to 
mere intellectual training of pagans, instead of 
devoting themselves to evangelistic work. A 
writer who has never visited the mission-field 
has no right to pass judgment on such a matter. 
But cannot we read in this passage a warning 
against such a tendency? Intellectual convic- 
tion does not mean spiritual conversion. Of 
course we know that no human effort can en- 
sure spiritual blessings, but if intellectual train- 
ing of clever pagan youths, and not spiritual 
work, be regarded as the great object of Chris- 
tian missions; if the Holy Ghost be not hon- 
oured by being made the supreme lord of heart 
and life and work, we cannot expect any blessed 
results to follow. We read very little in the 
earliest ages of the Church about educational 
missions. The work of education was not de- 
spised. The school of Alexandria from the ear- 
liest times held high the standard of Christian 
scholarship. But that school, though open, like 
all ancient academies, to every class, was pri- 
marily intended for the training of Christian 
youth, placing before all other studies the Di- 
vine science of theology. 
The offer, again, of Simon Magus, has given 
a name to a sin which has been found prevalent 
_in every age and in every country. The sin 
has, indeed, taken different shapes. Simony, 
throughout the Middle Ages, was a common 
vice against which some of the more devout 
Popes strove long and vigorously. In England 
and according to English law simony means still 
the purchase of spiritual office or spiritual func- 
tions. It would be simoniacal for a bishop to 
receive money for conferring holy orders or for 
- appointment to a living. It would be an act of 
simony for a man to offer or give money to at- 
tain either holy orders or a living. How then, 
_it may be said, does the unhallowed traffic in 
_ Church livings continue to flourish? Simply 
because, through colourable evasions, men bring 
_ themselves to break the spirit of the law while 
they keep within its strict letter. Simony, how- 
ever, is a mutch more extensive and far-reaching 
corruption than the purchase of ecclesiastical 
benefices. Simony can take subtler shapes and 
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can adapt itself to conditions very different 
from those which prevail under an established 
Church. Every one recognises, in word at least, 
the scandalous character of money traffic in 
Church offices. Even those who really practise 
it, hide from themselves, by some device or 
excuse, the character of their action. But the 
simoniacal spirit, the essence of Simon’s sin, is 
found in many quarters which are never sus- 
pected. What is that essence? Simon desired 
to obtain spiritual power and office, not in the 
Divine method, but in low earthly ways. Money 
was his way because it was the one thing he 
valued and had to offer; but surely there are 
many other ways in which men may unlawfully 
seek for spiritual office and influence in the 
Church of Christ. Many a man who would 
never dream of offering money in order to ob- 
tain a high place in the Church, or would have 
been horrified at the very suggestion, has yet 
resorted to other methods just as effective and 
just as wrong. Men have sought high position 
by political methods. They have given their 
support to a political party, and have sold their 
talents to uphold a cause, hoping thereby to 
gain their ends. They may not have given gold 
which comes from the mine to gain spiritual 
position, but they have all the same given a 
mere human consideration, and sought by its 
help to obtain spiritual power; or they preach 
and speak and vote in Church synods and as- 
semblies with an eye to elections to high place 
and dignity. An established Church, with its 
legally secured properties and prizes, may open 
a way for the exercise of simony in its grosser 
forms. But a free Church, with its popular as- 
semblies, opens the way for a subtler teniptation, 
leading men to shape their actions, to suppress 
their convictions, to order their votes and 
speeches, not as their secret conscience would 
direct them, but as human nature and earthly 
considerations would tell them was best for their 
future prospects. How many a _ speech is 
spoken, how many a sermon is eres eo how 
many a vote is given, not as the Holy Ghost 
directs, but under the influence of that unhal- 
lowed spirit of sheer worldliness which led Si- 
mon to offer money that he too might be en- 
abled to exercise the power which the unworldly 
Apostles possessed. The spirit of simony may 
just as really lead a man to give a vote or to ab- 
stain from voting, to make a speech or keep 
silence, as it led men in a coarser and plainer 
age to give bribes for the attainment of pre- 
cisely the same ends. In this respect, again, as 
warning against the intrusion of low earthly mo- 
tives in the concerns of the Divine society, the 
Acts of the Apostles proves itself a mirror of 
universal Church history. 

Then we have the address of St. Peter to this 
notorious sinner. It is very plain-spoken. The 
Apostle had been himself a great sinner, but he 
had not been harshly or roughly dealt with, be- 
cause he had become a great penitent. St. Peter 
was most sympathetic, and could never have 
spoken so sharply as he did to Simon Magus had 
he not perceived with quick spiritual insight the 
inborn baseness and hollowness of the man’s 
character. Still he does not cut him off from 
hope. He speaks plainly, as Christ’s ministers 
should ever do when occasion requires. Simon 
Magus was a man of great influence in Samaria, 
but there was no “fear of man which bringeth 
a snare” about the Apostles, and so St. Peter 
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fearlessly tells Simon his true position. “ He 
was in the gall of bitterness and bond of 
iniquity.” He indicates to him, however, the 
steps which, whether then or now, a person in 
that position should take if he desires to escape 
from the due reward of his deeds. ‘“ Repent 
therefore of this thy wickedness.” Repentance, 
then, is the first step which a man whose heart 
is not right in God’s sight has to take. There 
was no hesitation, as we have already remarked 
when speaking of St. Peter’s preaching at Jeru- 
salem, about pressing upon men the duty of 
hearty, sincere repentance, embracing sorrow 
for sin and genuine amendment of life. Then 
having exhorted to repentance, the Apostle pro- 
ceeds, ‘““And pray the Lord, if perhaps the 
thought of thy heart shall be forgiven thee.” 
Prayer is the next step. First comes repent- 
ance, then prayer, and then forgiveness. There 
was nothing in St. Peter’s teaching which lends 
the least countenance to the modern error which 
teaches that an unconverted man should not 
pray, that his one duty is to believe, and, till 
he does so, that his prayer is unacceptable to 
God. Simon Magus was as estranged from God 
as a human soul could well have been, yet St. 
Peter’s word to him then, and his word to every 
sinner still, would be an exhortation to diligent 
prayer. “Pray God if perhaps the thought of 
thine heart shall be forgiven thee.” The ex- 
hortation of Peter was blessed, for the time, to 
the sinner. It awoke a temporary sense of sin, 
though it wrought no permanent change. It has 
left, however, an eternal blessing and a perma- 
nent direction to the Church of Christ. In his 
preaching on the day of Pentecost to the Jews 
of Jerusalem, he shows us how to deal with 
those who are not as yet partakers of the Chris- 
tian covenant. ‘‘ Repent ye, and be baptised 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ,” 
was his message to the devout Jews of Jerusa- 
lem; “ Repent and pray” is his message to the 
sinner who has been brought, all unworthy, into 
the kingdom of light and grace, but knows noth- 
ing of it in heart and life. St. Peter valued the 
blessings of belief in Christ and admission by 
baptism into His kingdom, but he knew that 
these benefits only intensified a man’s condem- 
nation, if not realised in heart and lived in prac- 
tice. St. Peter’s visit to Samaria in company 
with St. John has much to teach the Church on 
many other points, as we have pointed out, but 
no lesson which can be derived from it is so 
important as that which declares the true road 
for the returning sinner to follow, the value of 
repentance, the efficacy of heartfelt prayer, the 
supreme importance of a heart right in the sight 
of God. 


CHAPTER XX. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK IN THE 
PHILISTINES’ LAND. 


ACTS viii. 26-28; ix. 32. 


I HAVE united these two incidents, the con- 
version of the Ethiopian eunuch and the mis- 
sion of St. Peter to the people of Lydda, Sharon, 
and Joppa, because they relate to the same dis- 
trict of country and they happened at the same 
period, the pause which ensued between the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen and the conversion of 
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St. Paul. The writer of the Acts does not seent 


to have exactly followed chronological order in 
this part of his story. He had access to different 
authorities or to different diaries. He selected 
as best he could the details which he heard or 
read, and strove to weave them into a connected 
narrative. St. Luke, when gathering up the 
story of these earliest days of the Church’s war- 
fare, must have laboured under great difficulties. 
which we now can scarcely realise. It was 
doubtless from St.-Philip himself that our author 
learned the details of the eunuch’s conversion 
and of St. Peter’s labours. St. Luke and St. 
Paul tarried many days with St. Philip at 
Cesarea. Most probably St. Luke had then 
formed no intention of writing either his Gos- 
pel or his apostolic history at that period. He 
was urged on simply by that unconscious force 
which shapes our lives and leads us in a vague 
way to act in some special direction. A man 
born to be a poet will unconsciously display his 
tendency. A man born to be a historian will be 
found, even when he has formed no definite proj- 
ect, note-book in hand, jotting down the impres- 
sions of the passing hour or of his current 
studies. So probably was it with St. Luke. He 
could not help taking notes of conversations 
he heard, or making extracts from the docu- 
ments he chanced to meet; and then when he 
came to write he had a mass of materials which 
it was at times hard to weave into one con- 
tinuous story within the limits he had prescribed 
to himself. One great idea, indeed, to which we 
have often referred, seems to have guided the 
composition of the first portion of the apostolic 
history. St. Luke selected, under Divine guid- 
ance, certain representative facts and incidents 
embodying great principles, typical of future de- 
velopments. This is the golden thread which’ 
runs through the whole of this book, and spe- 
cially through the chapters concerning which we 
speak in this volume, binding together and unit- 
ing in one organic whole a series of independent 
narratives. 

I. The two incidents which we now consider 
have several representative aspects. They may 
be taken as typical of evangelistic efforts and 
the qualifications for success in them. Philip 
the deacon is aggressive, many-sided, flexible, 
and capable of adapting himself to diverse tem- 
peraments, whether those of the Grecian Jews 
at Jerusalem, the Samaritans in central Pales- 
tine, or the Jewish proselytes from distant 
Africa. Peter is older, narrower, cannot so 
easily accommodate himself to new circum- 
stances. He confines himself, therefore, to quiet 
work amongst the Jews of Palestine who have 
been converted to Christ as the result of the four 
years’ growth of the Church. “As Peter went 
throughout all parts, he came down also to the 
saints which dwelt at Lydda.” This incident 
represents to us the power and strength gained 
for the cause of Christ by intellectual training 
and by wider culture. It is a lesson needed 
much in the great mission field. It has hitherto. 
been too much the fashion to think that while the 
highest culture and training are required for the 
ministry at home, any half-educated teacher, 
provided he be in earnest, will suffice for the 
work of preaching to the heathen. This is a ter- 
rible mistake, and one which has seriously in- 
jured the progress of religion. It is at all times 
a dangerous thing to despise one’s adversary, 
and we have fallen into the snare when we have 
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despised systems like Buddhism and Hindoo- 
ism, endeavouring to meet them with inferior 
- weapons.* The ancient religions of the East are 

- founded on a subtle philosophy, and should be 
met by men whose minds have received a wide 
and generous culture, which can distinguish be- 
tween the chaff and the wheat, rejecting what is 
bad in them while sympathising with and accept- 
ing what is good. The notices of Philip and 
Stephen and their work, as contrasted with that 
of St. Peter, proclaimed the value of education, 
travel, and thought in this the earlier section of 
the Acts, as the labours of St. Paul declare it 
in the days of Gentile conversion. The work of 
the Lord, whether among Jews or Gentiles, is 
done most effectually by those whose natural 
abilities and intellectual sympathies have been 
quickened and developed. A keen race like the 
Greeks of old or the Hindoos of the present, 
are only alienated from the very consideration 
of the faith when it is presented in a hard, nar- 
row, intolerant, unsympathetic spirit. The an- 
gel chose wisely when he selected the Grecian 
Philip to bear the gospel to the Ethiopian 
eunuch, and left Peter to minister to A£neas, to 
Tabitha, and to Simon the tanner of Joppa; sim- 
ple souls, for whom life glided smoothly along, 
troubled by no intellectual problems and 
haunted by no fearful doubts. 

II. Again, we may remark that these incidents 
and the whole course of Church history at this 
precise moment show the importance of clear 
conceptions as to character, teaching, and ob- 
jects. The Church at this time was vaguely con- 
scious of a great mission, but it had not made 
up its mind as to the nature of that mission, 
because it had not realised its own true char- 
acter, as glad tidings of great joy unto all na- 
tions. And the result was very natural: it 
formed no plans for the future, and was as yet 
hesitating and undecided in action. It was with 
the Church then as in our everyday experience 
of individuals. Aman who does not know him- 
self, who has no conception of his own talents 
or powers, and has formed no idea as to his 
object or work in life, that man cannot be de- 
cided in action, he cannot bring all his powers 
into play, because he neither knows of their ex- 
istence, nor where and how to use them. This 
is my explanation of the great difference mani- 
fest on the face of our history as between the 
Church and its life before and after the con- 
version of Cornelius. It is plain that there was 
a great difference in Church life and activity be- 
tween these two periods. Whence did it arise? 
The admission of the Gentiles satisfied the un- 
conscious cravings of the Church. She felt that 
at last her true mission and her real object were 


* The primitive Church never made this mistake. The 
great missionaries who dealt with the heathen in the sec- 
ond century were profoundly skilled in philosophy, sev- 
eral of them being philosophers by profession. Aristides, 
whose long-lost ‘‘Apology”’ has just been recovered, 
Justin Martyr, and Tatian were Christian philosophers in 
the second century, and consecrated their powers to 
missionary labours. Pantenus, Clement, and Origen, 
profound scholars of Alexandria, took the greatest trouble 
to understand Greek paganism before they proceeded to 
refuteit. I think that candidates in training for foreign 
missions might be taken with great advantage througha 
course of the second-century apologists. Clement and 
Origen never poured indiscriminate abuse on the system 
they opposed ; their teaching was no bald negative con- 
troversy ; they always strove, like St. Paul at Athens, to 
ascertain what was good and true in their opponents’ 
position, and to work fromthence. See pp. 347, 348 above, 
where much the same line of thought has been insisted 
upon. 
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found, and, like a man of vigorous mind who at 
last discovers the work for which nature has 
destined him, she flung herself into it, and we 
read no longer of mere desultory efforts, but of 
unceasing, indefatigable, skilfully-directed la- 
bour; because the Church had at last been 
taught by God that her great task was to make 
all men know the riches hidden in Christ Jesus. 
We have in this fact a representative lesson very 
necessary for our time. Men are now very apt 
to mistake mistiness for profundity, and clear- 
ness of,conception for shallowness of thought. 
This feeling intrudes itself into religion, and men 
do not take the trouble to form clear concep- 
tions on any subject, and they lapse therefore 
into the very weakness which afflicted the 
Church prior to St. Peter’s vision. The root 
of practical, vigorous action is directly assailed’ 
if men have no clear conceptions as to the na- 
ture, the value, and the supreme importance of 
the truth. If, for instance, a man cherishes the 
notion, now prevalent in some circles, that Ma- 
hometanism is the religion suited for the natives 
of Africa, how will he make sacrifices either of 
time, of money, or of thought, to make the Gos- 
pel known to that great continent? I do not 
say that we should seek to have sharp and clear 
conceptions on all points. There is no man 
harder, more unsympathetic with the weak, more 
intolerant of the slightest difference, more truly 
foolish and short-sighted, than the man who has. 
formed the clearest and sharpest conceptions 
upon the profoundest questions, and is ready to- 
decide offhand where the subtlest and deepest. 
thinkers have spoken hesitatingly. That man 
does not, in the language of John Locke, recog- 
nise the length of his own tether. He wishes to 
make himself the standard for every one else, 
and infallibly brings discredit on the possession: 
of clear views on any topics. There are vast 
tracts of thought upon which we must be content 
with doubt, hesitancy, and mistiness; but the 
man who wishes to be a vigorous, self-sacrificing’ 
servant of Jesus Christ must seek diligently for 
clear, broad, strong conceptions on such great 
questions as the value of the soul, the nature 
of God, the person of Jesus Christ, the work of 
the Spirit, and all the other truths which the 
Apostles’ Creed sets forth as essentially bound 
up with these doctrines. Distinct and strong con- 
victions alone on such points form for the soul 
the basis of a decided and fruitful Christian ac- 
tivity; as such decided convictions energised the 
whole life and character of the blessed apostle 
of love when writing. “ We know that we are of 
God, and the whole world lieth in the evil one.” 

III. Now turning from such general consid- 
erations, we may compare the two incidents, St. 
Philip’s activities and St. Peter’s labours, in sev- 
eral aspects. We notice a distinction in their 
guidance. Greater honour is placed on Philip. 
than upon Peter. An angel speaks to Philip, 
while St. Peter seems to have been left to that 
ordinary guidance of the Spirit which is just as 
real as any external direction, such as that given 
by an angel, but yet does not impress the hu- 
man mind or supersede its own action, as the 
external direction does. Dr. Goulburn, in an 
interesting work from which I have derived 
many important hints,* suggests that the ex- 


*“ The Acts of the Deacons,” p. 276. This work dis- 
cusses Philip’s dealings with the eunuch at very great 
length. ‘The reader desirous of seeing the spiritual teach- 
ing of that incident fully drawn out should consult it. 
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ternal message of the angel directing Philip 
where to go may have been God’s answer to the 
thoughts and doubts which were springing up 
in His servant’s mind. The incident of Simon 
Magus may have disturbed St. Philip. He may 
have been led to doubt the propriety of his ac- 
tion in thus preaching to the Samaritans and ad- 
mitting to baptism a race hitherto held accursed. 
He had dared to run counter to the common 
opinion of devout men, and one result had been 
that such a bad character as Simon Magus had 
crept into the sacred fold. The Lord who 
watches over His people and sees all their diffi- 
culties, comes therefore to his rescue, and by 
one of His ministering spirits conveys a mes- 
“sage which assures His fainting servant of His 
approval and of His guidance. Such is Dr. 
Goulburn’s explanation, and surely it is a most 
consoling one, of which every true servant of 
God has had his own experience. The Lord 
even still deals thus with His people. They 
make experiments for Him, as Philip did; en- 
gage in new enterprises and in fields of labour 
hitherto untried; they work for His honour and 
glory alone; and perhaps they see nothing for 
a time but disaster and failure. Then, when 
their hearts are cast down and their spirits are 
fainting because of the way, the Lord mercifully 
sends them a message by some angelic hand or 
voice, which encourages and braces them for 
renewed exertion. 

An external voice of an angel may, in the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, have directed 
St. Philip. But the text does not give us a hint 
as to the appearance or character of the messen- 
ger whom God used on this occasion. The Old 
and New Testament alike take broader views of 
Divine messengers, and of angelic appearances 
generally, than we do. A vision, a dream, a hu- 

- man agent, some natural circumstance or instru- 
ment, all these are in Holy Scripture or in con- 
temporary literature styled God’s angels or mes- 
sengers. Men saw then more deeply than we do, 
recognised the hand of a superintending Provi- 
dence where we behold only secondary agents, 
and in their filial confidence spoke of angels 
where we should only recognise some natural 
power. Let me quote an interesting illustration 
of this. Archbishop Trench, speaking, in his 
“Notes on the Miracles,” of the healing of the 
Impotent Man at Bethesda, and commenting on 
St. John v. 4, a verse which runs thus, ‘ For 
an angel-of the Lord went down at certain sea- 
sons into the pool, and troubled the water: who- 
soever then first after the troubling of the water 
stepped in was made whole, with whatsoever 
disease he was holden,” thus enunciates the prin- 
ciple which guided the ancient Christians, as 
well as the Jews, in this matter. He explains 
the origin of this verse, and the manner in which 
it crept into the text of the New Testament. 
“ At first, probably, a marginal note, expressing 
the popular notion of the Jewish Christians con- 
cerning the origin of the healing power which 
from time to time the waters of Bethesda pos- 
sessed, by degrees it assumed the shape in which 
we now have it.” The Archbishop then pro- 
ceeds to speak of the Hebrew view of the world 
as justifying such expressions. ‘‘ For the state- 
ment itself, there is nothing in it which need 
perplex or offend, or which might not find place 
in St. John. It rests upon that religious view 
of the world which in all nature sees something 
beyond and behind nature, which does not be- 
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lieve that it has discovered causes when, in fact, 
it has only traced the sequence of phenomena, 
and which everywhere recognises a going forth 
of the immediate power of God, invisible agen- 
cies of His, whether personal or otherwise, ac- 
complishing His will.” * The whole topic of an- 
gelic agencies is one that has been much con- 
fused for us by the popular notions about an- 
gels, notions which affect every one, no matter 
how they imagine themselves raised above the 
vulgar herd. When men speak or think of an- 
gelic appearances, they think of angels as they 
are depicted in sacred pictures. The conception 
of young men clad in long white and shining 
raiment, with beautiful wings dependent from 
their shoulders and folded by their sides, is an 
idea of the angels and angelic life derived from 
medieval painters and sculptors, not from Holy 
Writ. The important point, however, for us to 
remember is that Philip here moved under ex- 
ternal direction to the conversion of the eunuch. 
The same Spirit which sent His messenger to 
direct Philip, led Peter to move towards ex- 
actly the same southwestern quarter of Pales- 
tine, where he was to remain working, meditat- 
ing, praying till the hour had come when the 
next great step should be taken and the Gen- 
tiles admitted as recognised members of the 
Church. 

IV. This leads us to the next point. Philip 
and Peter were both guided, the one externally, 
the other internally; but whither? They were 
led by God into precisely the same south- 
western district of Palestine. Peter was guided, 
by one circumstance after another, first to Lydda 
and Sharon, and then to Joppa, where the Lord 
found him when he was required at the neigh- 
bouring Caesarea to use the power of the keys 
and to open the door of faith to Cornelius and 
the Gentile world. Our narrative says nothing, 
in St. Peter’s case, about providential guidance 
or heavenly direction, but cannet every devout 
faithful soul see here the plain proofs of it? 
The book of the Acts makes no attempt to im- 
prove the occasion, but surely a soul seeking 
for light and help will see, and that with com- 
fort, the hand of God leading St. Peter all un- 
conscious, and keeping him in readiness for the 
moment when he should be wanted. We are not 
told of any extraordinary intervention, and yet 
none the less the-Lord guided him as really as 
He guided Philip, that his life might teach its 
own lessons, by which we should order our 
own. And has not every one who has devoutly 
and faithfully striven to follow Christ experi- 
enced many a dispensation exactly like St. 
Peter’s? We have been led to places, or 
brought into company with individuals, whereby 
our future lives have been ever afterwards af- 
fected. The devout mind in looking back over 
the past will see how work and professions have 
been determined for us, how marriages have 
‘been arranged, how afflictions and losses have 
been made to work for good; so that at last, sur- 
veying, like Moses, life’s journey from some 
Pisgah summit, when its course is well-nigh run, 
God’s faithful servant is enabled to rejoice in 
Him because even in direct afflictions He has 
done all things well. A view of life like that is 
strictly warranted by this passage, and such a 
view was, and still is, the sure and secret source 
of that peace of God which passeth all under- 


*The verse John v. 4 of the Authorised Version has 
now been relegated to the margin of the Revised Version. 





standing. Nothing can happen amiss to him 
who has Almighty Love as his Lord and Mas- 

ter. St. Peter was led, by one circumstance 

after another, first to Lydda, which is still an ex- 
isting village, then, farther, into the vale of 

Sharon, celebrated from earliest time for its 

fertility, and commemorated for its roses in the 

‘Song of Solomon (Cant. ii. 1, Isa. xxxiii.'9), till 

finally he settles down at Joppa, to wait for the 
further indications of God’s will. 

But how about Philip, to whom the Divine 
messenger had given a heavenly direction? 
What was the message so imparted? An angel 
of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, ‘ Arise, 

-and go toward the south, unto the way that go- 
eth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza: the same 
is desert.” Now we should here carefully re- 
mark the minute exactness of the Acts of the 
Apostles in this place, because it is only a speci- 
men of the marvellous geographical and his- 
torical accuracy which distinguishes it all 
through, and is every year receiving fresh illus- 
trations. Gaza has always been the gateway of 
Palestine. Invader after invader, when passing 
from Egypt to Palestine, has taken Gaza in his 
way. It is still the trade route to Egypt, along 
which the telegraph line runs. It was in the 
days of St. Philip the direct road for travellers 
like the Ethiopian eunuch, from Jerusalem to the 
Nile and the Red Sea. This man was seeking 
his home in Central Africa, which he could reach 
either by the Nile or by the sea, and was trav- 
elling therefore along the road from Jerusalem 
to Gaza. The Acts, again, distinguishes one par- 
ticular road. There were then, and there are 
still, two great roads leading from Jerusalem 
to Gaza, one a more northern road, which ran 
through villages and cultivated land, as it does 
to this day.. The other was a desert road, 
through districts inhabited then as now by the 
wandering Arabs of the desert alone. Travel- 
lers have often remarked on the local accuracy 
of the angel’s words when directing Philip to a 
road which would naturally be taken only by a 
man attended by a considerable body of servants 
able to ward off attack, and which was specially 

“suitable, by its lonely character, for those pro- 
longed conversations which must have passed 

between the eunuch and his teacher. Cannot we 
see, however, a still more suggestive and pro- 
phetic reason for the heavenly direction? In 
these early efforts of the Apostles and their sub- 
ordinates we read nothing of missions towards 
the east. All their evangelistic operations lay, 
in later times, towards the north and north- 

west, Damascus, Antioch, Syria, and Asia Mi- 
nor, while in these earlier days they evangelised 
Samaria, which was largely pagan, and then 
worked down towards Gaza and Cesarea and 
the Philistine country, which were the strong- 
holds of Gentile and European influence,—the 
Church indicated in St. Luke’s selection of typi- 
cal events; the Western, the European destiny 
working strong within. It already foretold, 
vaguely but still surely, that, in the grandest 
and profoundest sense, 


“ Westward the course of Empire takes its way ;”’ 


that the Gentile world, not the Jewish, was 
to furnish the most splendid triumphs to the 
soldiers of the Cross. Our Lord steadily re- 
_ strained Himself within the strict bounds of 
the chosen people, because His teaching was for 
them alone. His Apostles already indicate their 
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wider mission by pressing close upon towns and 
cities, like Gaza and Cesarea, which our Lord 
never visited, because they were the strongholds 
and chosen seats of paganism.* The providen- 
tial government of God, ordering the future of 
His Church and developing its destinies, can 
thus be traced in the unconscious movements 
of the earliest Christian teachers. Their first 
missionary efforts in Palestine are typical of the 
great work of the Church in the conversion of 
Europe. 

V. St. Philip was brought from Samaria, in 
the centre, to the Gaza road leading from Je- 
rusalem to the coast; and why? Simply in order 
that he might preach the Gospel to one solitary 
man, the eunuch who was treasurer to Candace, 
Queen of the Ethiopians. Here again we have 
another of those representative facts which are 
set before us in the earlier portion of this book. 
On the day of Pentecost, Jews from all parts 
of the Roman Empire, and from the countries 
bordering upon the east of that Empire, Par- 
thians, Medes, Elamites, and Arabians, came in 
contact with Christianity. Philip had ministered 
in Samaria to another branch of the circum- 
cision, but Africa, outside the Empire at least, 
had as yet no representative among the first- 
fruits of the Cross. But now the prophecy of the 
sixty-eighth Psalm was to be fulfilled, and 
“ Ethiopia was to stretch out her hands unto 
God.” We have the assurance of St. Paul him- 
self that the sixty-eighth Psalm was a prophecy 
of the ascension of Christ and the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost. In Eph. iv. 8 he writes, 
quoting from the eighteenth verse, ‘“‘ Wherefore 
He saith, when He ascended up on high, He led 
captivity captive and gave gifts unto men.” And 
then he proceeds to enumerate the various of- 
fices of the apostolic ministry, with their blessed 
tidings of peace and salvation, as the gifts of 
the Spirit which God had bestowed through the 
ascension of Jesus Christ. And now, in order 
that no part of the known world might want 
its Jewish representative, we have the conver- 
sion of this eunuch, who, as coming from Ethi- 
opia, was regarded in those times as intimately 
associated with India. ; 

Let us see, moreover, what we are told con- 
cerning this typical African convert. He was 


*See Dean Stanley’s ‘‘Sinai and Palestine,” p. 263, 
where this thought is further worked out. It is curious 
that notwithstanding the preaching of St. Philip and St. 
Peter in its neighbourhood, Gaza remained true to 
paganism longer than any other city of Palestine. The 
old Philistine opposition to Israel seems to have perpetu- 
ated itself in a pagan opposition to Christianity. Even in 
the fifth century, when St. Jerome boasted that Bethle- 
hem was so completely Christian that the very plough- 
men sang psalms and hymns as they laboured, Gaza still 
remained devoted to idol-worship. The inhabitants of 
Gaza, in union with those of Askelon, even rose in re- 
bellion in defence of paganism towards the end of the 
fourth century (see Neander's ‘‘Church History,’’ iii. 
ros, Bohn’s ed.). An interesting illustration of its obsti- 
nate paganism has come to light of late years. There 
were in Gaza eight public temples of idols, including 
those of the Sun, Venus, Apollo, Proserpine, Hecate, 
Fortune, and Marnas, dedicated to the Cretan Jupiter, 


-believed by the people to be more glorious than any 


other temple in the world. All these temples were de- 
stroyed by the influence of the Empress Eudoxia, about 
A. BD. 400; the words of the edict which overthrew the 
temples of Gaza can be read in the Theodosian Code, 
book xvi., title x., faw 16. The statue of Marnas was 
then hidden by the pagans in the sand outside the city, 
where it was discovered in 1880. It is now figured and 
described in the ‘Survey of Western Palestine,”” Mem- 
oirs, vol. iii. p. 254. It is especially interesting to us 
Christians, as being a statue which was almost certainly 
seen by St. Philip. See Selden, ‘De Dis Syris,” p. 21s, 
and Murray’s ‘“‘ Handbook for Palestine,” pp. 271-73. 
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an Ethiopian by birth, though he may have been 
of Jewish descent, or perhaps more probably a 
proselyte, and thus an evidence of Jewish zeal 
for Jehovah. He was an eunuch, and treasurer 
of Candace. Queen of the Ethiopians. He was 
like Daniel and the three Hebrew children in 
the court of the Chaldean monarch. He had 
utilised his Jewish genius and power of adapta- 
tion so well that he had risen to high position. 
The African queen may have learned, too, as 
Darius did, to trust his Jewish faith and depend 
upon a man whose conduct was regulated by 
Divine law and principle. This power of the 
Jewish race, leading them to high place amid 
foreign nations and in alien courts, has been 
manifested in their history from the earliest 
times. Moses, Mordecai, and Esther, the Jews 
in Babylon, were types and prophecies of the 
greatness which has awaited their descendants 
scattered among the Gentiles in our own time. 
This eunuch was treasurer of Candace, Queen 
of the Ethiopians. Here again we find another 
illustration of the historical and geographical ac- 
curacy of the Acts of the Apostles. We learn 
from several contemporary geographers that 
the kingdom of Meroé in Central Africa was 
ruled for centuries by a line of female sovereigns 
whose common title was Candace, as Pharaoh 
was that of the Egyptian monarchs.* There 
were, as we have already pointed out, large Jew- 
ish colonies in the neighbourhood of Southern 
Arabia and all along the coast of the Red Sea. 
It was very natural, then, that Candace should 
have obtained the assistance of a clever Jew 
from one of these settlements. A question has 
been raised, indeed, whether the eunuch was a 
Jew at all, and some have regarded him as the 
first Gentile convert. The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, however, seems clear enough on this point. 
Cornelius is plainly put forward as the typical 
case which decided the question of the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles to the benefits of 
the covenant of grace. Our history gives 
not the faintest hint that any such ques- 
tion was even distantly involved in the con- 
version and baptism of the Ethiopian. Nay, 
rather, by telling us that he had come to Jerusa- 
lem for the purpose of worshipping God, it 
indicates that he felt himself bound, as far as 
he could, to discharge the duty of visiting the 
Holy City and offering personal worship there 
once at least in his lifetime. Then, too, we 
are told of his employment when Philip found 
him. ‘“‘He was returning, and sitting in his 
chariot read Esaias the prophet.’ His attention 
may have been called to this portion of Holy 
Scripture during his visit to the temple, where 
he may have come in contact with the Apostles 
or with some other adherents of the early 
Church. At any rate he was employing his 
time in devout pursuits, he was making a dili- 
gent use of the means of grace so far as he 
knew them; and then God in the course of His 
providence opened out fresh channels of light 
and blessing, according to that pregnant say- 
ing of the Lord, ‘If any man will do God’s 
will, he shall know of the doctrine.” The soul 
that is in spiritual perplexity or darkness need 
not and ought not to content itself with apathy, 
despair, or idleness. Difficulties will assault us 
on every side so long as we remain here below. 

*See the article ‘‘Meroé” in Smith’s “‘ Dictionary of 


Greek and Roman Geography,” for a long account of the 
land whence the eunuch came. 
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We cannot escape from them because our minds 
are finite and limited. And some are ready to 
make these difficulties an excuse for postponing 
or neglecting all thoughts concerning religion. 
But quite apart from the difficulties of religion, 
there are abundant subjects on which God gives 
us the fullest and plainest light. Let it be ours 
like the Ethiopian eunuch, to practise God’s will 
so far as He reveals it, and then, in His own 
good time, fuller revelations will be granted, 
and we too shall experience, as this Ethiopian 
did, the faithfulness of His own promise, “ Unto 
the righteous there ariseth up light in the dark- 
ness.” The eunuch read the prophet Esaias as 
he travelled, according to the maxim of the 
rabbis that ‘one who is on a journey and with- 
out a companion should employ his thoughts on 
the study of the law.” He was reading the 
Scriptures aloud, too, after the manner of Ori- 
entals; and thus seeking diligently to know the 
Divine will, God vouchsafed to him by the min-_ 
istry of St. Philip that fuller light which he still 
grants, in some way or other, to every one who 
diligently follows Him. 

And then we have set forth the results of | 
the eunuch’s communion with the heaven-sent 
messenger. There was no miracle wrought to 
work conviction. St. Philip simply displayed 
that spiritual power which every faithful servant 
of Christ may gain in some degree. He opened 
the Scriptures and taught the saving doctrine of 
Christ so effectually that the soul of the eunuch, 
naturally devout and craving for the deeper life 
of God, recognised the truth of the revelation. 
Christianity was for the Ethiopian its own best 
evidence, because he felt that it answered to the 
wants and yearnings of his spirit. We are not 
told what the character of St. Philip’s discourse 
was. But we are informed what the great cen- 
tral subject of his disclosure was. It was Jesus. 
This topic was no narrow one. We can gather 
from other passages in the Acts what was the 
substance of the teaching bestowed by the mis- 
sionaries of the Cross upon those converted 
by them. He must have set forth the historic 
facts which are included in the Apostles’ Creed, 
the incarnation, the miracles, death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of Christ, and the institu~ 
tion of the sacrament of baptism as the means 
of entering into the Church. This we conclude 
from the eunuch’s question to Philip, “ See, here 
is water; what doth hinder me to be baptised? ” 
Assuredly Philip must have taught him the ap- 
pointment of baptism by Christ; else what would 
have led the eunuch to propound such a request? 
Baptism having been granted in response to 
this request, the eunuch proceeded on his home- 
ward journey, rejoicing in that felt sense of 
peace and joy and spiritual satisfaction which 
true religion imparts; while Philip is removed 
to another field of labour, where God has other 
work for him to do. He evangelised all through 
the Philistine country, preaching in all the cities 
till he came to Cxsarea, where in later years he 
was to do a work of permanent benefit for the 
whole Church, by affording St. Luke the infor- 
mation needful for the composition of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

VI. Let us in conclusion note one other point. 
Our readers will have noticed that we have 
said nothing concerning the reply of Philip to 
the eunuch’s question, “ What doth hinder me 
to be baptised?”” The Authorised Version then 
inserts ver. 37, which runs thus: ‘“ And Philip 





ad ¥ a 
said, If thou believest with all thy heart, thou 
‘mayest. And he answered and said, I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” While if 
we take up the Revised Version we shall find 
that the revisers have quite omitted this verse 
in the text, placing it inthe margin, with a note 
stating that some ancient authorities insert it 
wholly or in part. This verse is now given up by 
all critics as an integral part of the original 
text, and yet it is a very ancient interpolation, 
being found in quotations from the Acts as far 
back as the second century. Probably its inser- 
tion came about somehow thus, much the same 
as in the case of John v. 4, to which we have 
already referred in this chapter. It was origi- 
- nally written upon the margin of a manuscript 
by some diligent student of this primitive his- 
tory. Manuscripts were not copied in the man- 
ner we usually think. A scribe did not place 
a manuscript before him and then slowly trans- 
cribe it, but a single reader recited the original 
in a scriptorium or copying-room, while a num- 
ber of writers rapidly followed his words. 
Hence a marginal note on a single manuscript 
might easily be incorporated in a number of 
‘copies, finding a permanent place in a text upon 
which it was originally a mere pious reflection. 
Regarding this thirty-seventh verse, however, 
not as a portion of the text written by St. Luke, 
but as the second-century comment or note on 
the text, it shows us what the practice of the 
next age after the Apostles was. A profession 
of faith in Christ was made by the persons 
brought to baptism, and probably these words, 
“T believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God,” 
was the local form of the baptismal creed 
wherever this note was written. Justin Martyr 
in his first “-Apology,” chap. 61, intimates that 
such a profession of belief was an essential part 
of baptism, arid this form, “I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God,” may have been the 
baptismal formula used in the ritual appointed 
for these occasions. Some persons indeed have 
thought that this short statement represented 
the creed of the Church of the second century. 
This raises a question which would require a 
- much longer treatment than we can now bestow 
upon it. Caspari, an eminent Swedish theolo- 
gian, has discussed this point at great length in 
a work which the English student will find re- 
viewed and analysed in an article by Dr. Salmon 
published in the Contemporary Review for Au- 
gust, 1878, where that learned writer comes to 
the conclusion that the substance of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed dates back practically to the time of 
the Apostles. And now, as I am concluding this 
book, an interesting confirmation of this view 
comes to us from an unexpected quarter. The 
“ Apology”’ of Aristides was a defence of Chris- 
tianity composed earlier even than those of Jus- 
tin Martyr. Eusebius fixes the date of it to the 
year 124 or 125 a. p. It was at any rate one 
of the earliest Christian writings outside the 
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Canon. It had been long lost to the Christian 
world. We knew nothing of its contents, and 
were only aware of its former existence from 
the pages of the Church history of Eusebius. 
Two years ago it was found by Professor J. 
Rendel Harris, in Syriac, in the Convent of St. 
Catharine on Mount Sinai, and has just been 
published this month of May, 1891, by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. It is a most interest- 
ing document of early Christian times, showing 
us how the first Apologists defended the faith 
and assailed the superstitions of paganism. Pro- 
fessor Harris has added notes to it which are of 
very great value. He points out the weak points 
in paganism which the first Christians used spe- 
cially to assail. Aristides’ “ Apology” is of 
peculiar value in this aspect. It shows us how 
the first generation after the last Apostle was 
wont to deal with the false gods of Greece, 
Rome, and Egypt. It is, however, of special im- 
portance as setting forth from a new and unex- 
pected source how the early Christians regarded 
their own faith, how they viewed their own 
Christianity, and in what formularies they em- 
bodied their belief. Professor Harris confirms 
Dr. Salmon’s contention set forth in the article 
to which we have referred. In the time of Aris- 
tides the Christians of Athens, for Aristides was 
an Athenian philosopher who had accepted 
Christianity, were at one with those of Rome 
and with the followers of Catholic Christianity 
ever since. Aristides wrote, acording to Euse- 
bius, in 124 A. D.; but still we can extract from 
his ‘‘ Apology” all the statements of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed in a formal shape. Thus Professor 
Harris restores the Creed as professed in the 
time of Aristides, that is, the generation after 
St. John, and sets it forth as follows:— 


‘We believe in one God Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth: 
And in Jesus Christ His Son, 


Born of the Virgin Mary. 


He was pierced by the Jews, 
He died and was buried ; 
The third day He rose again ; 
He ascended into Heaven. 


He is about to come to judge.” ; 


This “ Apology” of Aristides is a most val- 
uable contribution to Christian evidence, and 
raises high hopes as to what we may yet recover 
when the treasures of the East are explored. 
The “ Diatessaron” of Tatian was a wondrous 
find, but the recovery of the long-lost ‘“ Apol- 
ogy” of Aristides endows us with a still more 
ancient document, bringing us back close upon 
the very days of the Apostles. As this discovery 
has only been published when these pages are 
finally passing through the press, I must reserve 
a farther notice of it for the preface to this 
volume. 
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PREFACE. 


THE following book terminates my survey and exposition of the Acts of the 
Holy Apostles. I have fully explained in the body of this work the reasons which 
led me to discuss the latter portion of that book more briefly than its earlier 
chapters. I did this of set purpose. The latter chapters of Acts are occupied to 
a great extent with the work of St. Paul during a comparatively brief period, while 
the first twenty chapters cover a space of well-nigh thirty years. The riot in Jeru- 
salem and a few speeches at Cesarea occupy the larger portion of the later narrative, 
and deal very largely with circumstances in St. Paul’s life, his conversion and mission 
to the Gentiles, of which the earlier portion of this work treats at large. Upon 
these topics I had nothing fresh to say, and was therefore necessarily obliged to refer 
my readers to pages previously written. I do not think, however, that I have 
omitted any topic or passage suitable to the purpose of the “ Expositor’s Bible.”” Some 
may desiderate long notices of German theories concerning the origin and character 
of the Acts. But, then, an expositor’s Bible is not intended to deal at length with 
critical theories. Critical commentaries and works like Dr. Salmon’s “ Introduction 
tothe New Testament ” take such subjects into consideration and discuss them fully, 
omitting all mere exposition. My duty is exposition, and the supply or indication 
of material suitable for expository purposes. If I had gone into the endless theories 
supplied by German ingenuity to explain what seem to us the simplest and plainest 
matters of fact demanding no explanation whatsoever, I am afraid there would have 
been little space left for exposition, and my readers would have been excessively 
few. Those who are interested in such discussions, which are simply endless, and 

- will last as long as man’s fancy and imagination continue to flourish, will find ample 
satisfaction in the eighteenth chapter of Dr. Salmon’s “ Introduction.” Perhaps I had 
better notice one point urged by him, as an illustration of the critical methods of 
English common sense. German critics have tried to make out that the Acts were 
written in the second century in order to establish a parallel between St. Peter and 
St. Paul when men wished to reconcile and unite in one common body the Pauline 
and Petrine parties. This is the view set forth at length by Zeller in his work on the 
Acts, vol. ii., p. 278, translated and published in the series printed some years ago 
under the auspices of the Theological Translation Fund. Dr. Salmon’s reply seems 
to me conclusive, as contained in the following passage, /.¢., p. 336: “ What I think 
proves conclusively that the making a parallel between Peter and Paul was not an 
idea present to the author’s mind, is the absence of the natural climax of sucha 
parallel—the story of the martyrdom of both the Apostles. Very early tradition 
makes both Peter and Paul close their lives by martyrdom at Rome—the place where 
Rationalist critics generally believe the Acts to have been written. The stories told 
in tolerably ancient times in that Church which venerated with equal honour the 
memory of either apostle represented both as joined in harmonious resistance to the 
impostures of Simon Magus. And though I believe these stories to be more modern 
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than the latest period to which any one has ventured to assign the Acts, yet what an 
opportunity did that part of the story which is certainly ancient—that both Apostles 
came to Rome and died there for the faith (Clem. Rom., 5)—cffer to any one 
desirous of blotting out the memory of all differences between the preaching of Peter 
and Paul, and of setting both on equal pedestals of honour! Just as the names of. 
Ridley and Latimer have been united in the memory of the Church of England, and 
no count has been taken of their previous doctrinal differences, in the recollection of 
their first testimony for their common faith, so have the names of Peter and Paul 
been constantly bound together by the fact that the martyrdom of both has been 
commemorated on the same day.- And if the object of the author of the Acts had 
been what has been supposed, it is scarcely credible that he could have missed so 
obvious an opportunity of bringing his book to its most worthy conclusion, by telling 
how the two servants of Christ—all previous differences, if there had been any, recon- 
ciled and forgotten—joined in witnessing a good confession before the tyrant 
emperor, and encouraged each other to steadfastness in endurance to the end.” 

But though I have not dealt in any formal way with the critical theories urged 
concerning the Acts, I have taken every opportunity of pointing out the evidence for 
its early date and genuine character furnished by that particular line of historical 
exposition and illustration which I have adopted. It will be at once seen how much 
indebted I am in this department to the researches of modern scholars and travellers, 
especially to those of Professor Ramsay, whose long residence and extended travels 
in Asia Minor have given him special advantages over all other critics. I have made 
a diligent use of all his writings, so far as they had appeared up to the time of writ- 
ing, and only regret that I was not able to use his paper on St. Paul’s second journey, 
which appeared in the Exfosztor for October, after this work had been composed and 
printed. That article seems to me another admirable illustration of the critical 
methods used by our own home scholars as contrasted with those current abroad. 
Professor Ramsay does not set to work to spin criticisms out of his own imagination 
and elaborate theories out of his own inner consciousness even as a spider weaves its 
web; but he takes the Acts of the Apostles, compares it with the facts of Asia 
Minor, its scenery, roads, mountains, ruins, and then points out how exactly the text 
answers to the facts, showing that the author of it wrote at the time alleged and 
must have been an eyewitness of the Apostles’ doings; while again by a similar 
comparison in the case of the apocryphal acts of St. Paul and Thecla he demon- 
strates how easily a forger fell into grievous mistakes. I do not think a better 
illustration can be found of the difference between sound historical criticism and 
criticism based on mere imagination than this article by Professor Ramsay. 

In conclusion I ought to explain that I systematically quote the Fathers when- 
ever I can out of the translations published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, or in the 
Oxford Library of the Fathers. It would have been very easy for me to give this 
book a very learned look by adding the references in Greek or Latin, but Ido not 
think I should have thus conduced much to its practical utility. The Fathers are 
now a collection of works much spoken of, but very little read, and the references in 
the original added to theological works are much more overlooked than consulted. 
It would conduce much to a sound knowledge of primitive antiquity were the works 
translated of all the Christian writers who flourished down to the triumph of 
Christianity. Authors who fill their pages with quotations in Latin and Greek which 
they do not translate forget one simple fact, that ten or twenty years in a country 
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parish, immersed in its endless details, make the Latin and Greek of even good 
scholars somewhat rusty. And if so, what must be the case with those who are not 
good scholars, or not scholars at all, whether bad or good? I am often surprised 


noting how much more exacting from their readers modern scholars are in this direc- 


tion than our forefathers of two hundred years ago. Let any one, for instance, take 
up the works composed in English by Hammond or Thorndike discussing the sub- 
ject of Episcopacy, and it will be found that in every case when they use a Latin, 
Greek, or Hebrew quotation, while they give the original they always add the trans- 
lation. Finally I have to acknowledge, what every page will show, the great 
assistance I have derived from the Lives of St. Paul written by Archdeacon Farrar, 
Mr. Lewin, and Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, and to express a hope that this 
work, together with the previous one, will be found helpful by some as they strive 
to form a better and truer conception of the manner in which the Church of the 
living God was founded and built up amongst men. 
GEORGE T. STOKES. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 


BY THE REV. GEORGE T. STOKES, D. D. 


PART “IT. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TRAINING OF SAUL THE RABBI. 
Acts vii. 58; xxii. 3. 


THE appearance of St. Paul upon the stage 
of Christian history marks a period of new de- 
velopment and of more enlarged activity. The 
most casual reader of the Acts of the Apostles 
must see that a personality of vast power, force, 
individuality, has now entered the bounds of the 
Church, and that henceforth St. Paul, his teach- 
‘ing, methods, and actions, will throw all others 
into the shade. Modern German critics have 
seized upon this undoubted fact and made it the 
foundation on which they have built elaborate 
theories concerning St. Paul and the Acts of 
the Apostles. Some of them have made St. 
Paul the inventor of a new form of Christianity, 
more elaborate, artificial, and dogmatic than the 
simple religion of nature which, as they think, 
Jesus Christ taught. Others have seen in St. 
Paul the great rival and antagonist of St. Peter, 
and have seen in the Acts a deliberate attempt 
to reconcile the opposing factions of Peter and 
'Paul*by representing St. Paul’s career as mod- 
elled upon that of Peter.* These theories are, 
“we believe, utterly groundless; but they show 
at the same time what an important event in 
early Church history St. Paul’s conversion was, 
and how necessary a thorough comprehension of 
his life and training if we wish to understand 
the genesis of our holy religion. 

Who and whence, then, was this enthusiastic 
man who is first introduced to our notice in 
connection with St. Stephen’s martyrdom? 
What can we glean from Scripture and from 
secular history concerning his earlier career? 
I am not going to attempt to do what Cony- 
beare and Howson thirty years ago, or Arch- 
deacon Farrar in later times, have executed with 
a wealth of learning and a profuseness of imag- 
ination which I could not pretend to possess. 
Even did I possess them it would be impossible, 
for want of space, to write such a biography of 
. St. Paul as these authors have given to the pub- 
lic. Let us, however, strive to gather up such 

*See this portion of Baur’s theory refuted in Dr. 
Salmon’s ‘Introd. to the New Testament,” ch. xviii., 
P. 335, 4th ed., where the writer admits a certain parallel- 
ism between the history of SS. Peter and Paul in the 
Acts, but denies that it was an invented parallelism. 
He remarks on the next page, “ What I think proves 
decisively that the making a parallel between St. Peter 
and St. Paul was not an idea present to the author’s mind 
is the absence of the natural climax of such a parallel— 
the story of the martyrdom of both of the Apostles. .. 
If the object of the author of the Acts had been what has 
been supposed, it is scarcely credible that he could have 
' missed so obvious an opportunity of bringing his book to 
its most worthy conclusion, by telling how the two ser- 
vants of Christ—all previous differences, if there had been 
any, reconciled and forgotten—joined in witnessing a 
good confession before the tyrant emperor, and encour- 


aged each other in steadfastness in endurance to the 
end.” 


details of St. Paul’s early life and training as 
the New Testament, illustrated by history, sets 
before us. Perhaps we shall find that more is 
told us than strikes the ordinary superficial 
reader. His parentage is known to us from St. 
Paul’s own statement. His father and mother 
were Jews of the Dispersion, as the Jews scat- 
tered abroad amongst the Gentiles were usually 
called; they were residents at Tarsus in Cilicia, 
and by profession belonged to the Pharisees, 
who then formed the more spiritual and earnest 
religious section of the Jewish people. We 
learn this from three passages. In his defence 
before the Council, recorded in Acts xxiii. 6, 
he tells us that he was “‘a Pharisee, a son of 
Pharisees.” There was no division in religious 
feeling between the parents. His home life and 
his earliest years knew nothing of religious jars 
and strife. Husband and wife were joined not 
only in the external bonds of marriage, but in 
the profounder union still of spiritual sentiment 
and hope, a memory which may have inspired a 
deeper meaning, begotten of personal experi- 
ence, in the warning delivered to the Corinthians, 
“ Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers.” Of 
the history of his parents and ancestors we know 
practically nothing more for certain, but we can 
glean a little from other notices. St. Paul tells 
us that he belonged to a special division among 
the Jews, of which we have spoken a good deal 
in the former volume when dealing with St. Ste- 
phen. The Jews at this period were divided 
into Hebrews and Hellenists: that is, Hebrews 
who by preference and in their ordinary prac- 
tice spoke the Hebrew tongue, and Hellenists 
who spoke Greek and adopted Greek civilisation 
and customs. St. Paul tells us in Philippians 
ili. 5 that he was “of the stock of Israel, of 
the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of Hebrews,” 
a statement which he substantially repeats in 
2 Corinthians xi, 22. Now it was almost an im- 
possibility for a Jew of the Dispersion to belong 
to the Hebrews. His lot was cast in a foreign 
land, his business mixed him up with the sur- 
rounding pagans so that the use of the Greek 
language was an absolute necessity; while the 
universal practice of his fellow-countrymen in 
conforming themselves to Greek customs, Greek 
philosophy, and Greek civilisation rendered the 
position of one who would stand out for the 
old Jewish national ideas and habits a very try- 
ing and a very peculiar one. Here, however, 
comes in an ancient tradition, recorded by St. 
Jerome, which throws some light upon the diffi- 
culty. Scripture tells us that St. Paul was born 
at Tarsus. Our Lord, in His conversation with 
Ananias in Acts ix. 11, calls him “ Saul of Tar- 
sus,’ while again the Apostle himself in the 
twenty-second chapter describes himself as “a 
Jew born in Tarsus.” But then the question 
arises, how came his parents to Tarsus, and 
how, being in Tarsus, could they be described as 
Hebrews while all around and about them their 
countrymen were universally Hellenists? St. 
Jerome here steps in to help us. He relates, in 
his “Catalogue of Illustrious Writers,” that 
“ Paul the Apostle, previously called Saul, being 
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outside the number of the Twelve, was of the 
tribe of Benjamin and of the city of the Jewish 
Gischala; on the capture of which by the Ro- 
mans he migrated with them to Tarsus.” Now 
this statement of Jerome, written four hundred 
years after the event, is clearly inaccurate in 
many respects, and plainly contradicts the Apos- 
tle’s own words that he was born in Tarsus. 

But yet the story probably embodies a tradi- 
tion substantially true, that St. Paul’s parents 
were originally from Galilee. Galilee was in- 
tensely Hebrew. It was provincial, and the 
provinces are always far less affected by advance 
in thought or in religion than the towns, which 
are the chosen homes of innovation and of prog- 
ress. Hellenism might flourish in Jerusalem, but 
in Galilee it would not be tolerated; and the 
tough, sturdy Galileans alone would have moral 
and religious grit enough to maintain the old 
Hebrew customs and language, even amid the 
abounding inducements to an opposite course 
which a great commercial centre like Tarsus 
held out. Assuredly our own experience affords 
many parallels illustrating the religious history 
of St. Paul’s family. The Evangelical revival, 
the development of ritual in the Church of Eng- 
land, made their mark first of all in the towns, 
and did not affect the distant country districts 
till long after. The Presbyterianism of the 
Highlands is almost a different religion from 
the more enlightened and more cultured wor- 
ship of Edinburgh and Glasgow. The Low 
Church and Orange developments of Ulster 
bring us back to the times of the last century, 
and seem passing strange to the citizens of Lone 
don, Manchester, or Dublin, who first make 
their acquaintance in districts where obsolete 
ideas and cries still retain a power quite forgot- 
ten in the vast tide of life and thought which 
sways the great cities. And yet these rural 
backwaters, as we may call them, retain their 
influence, and show strong evidence of life even 
in the great cities; and so it is that even in Lon- 
don and Edinburgh and Glasgow and Dublin 
congregations continue to exist in their remoter 
districts and back streets where the prejudices 
and ideas of the country find full sway and ex- 
ercise. The Presbyterianism of the Highlands 
and the Orangeism of Ulster will be sought in 
vain in fashionable churches, but in smaller as- 
semblies they will be found exercising a sway 
and developing a life which will often astonish 
a superficial observer. 

So it was doubtless in Tarsus. The Hebrews 
of Galilee would delight to separate themselves. 
They would look down upon the Hellenism of 
their fellow-countrymen as a sad falling away 
from ancient orthodoxy, but their declension 
would only add a keener zest to the zeal with 
which the descendants of the Hebrews of Gis- 
chala, even in the third and fourth generations, 
as it may have been, would retain the ancient 
customs and language of their Galilean fore- 
fathers. 

St. Paul and his parents might seem to an 
outsider mere Hellenists, but their Galilean ori- 
gin and training enabled them to retain the in- 
tenser Judaism which qualified the Apostle to 
describe himself as not only of the stock of Is- 
rael, but as a Hebrew of the Hebrews. 

St. Paul’s more immediate family connections 
have also some light thrown upon them in the 
New Testament. We learn, for instance, from 
Acts xxiii. 16, that he had a married sister, who 
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probably lived at Jerusalem, and may have been 
even a convert to Christianity; for we are told 
that her son, having heard of the Jewish plot to 
murder the Apostle, at once reported it to St. 
Paul himself, who thereupon put his nephew 
into communication with the chief captain in 
whose custody he lay. While again, in Romans 
Xvi. 7, 11, he sends salutations to Andronicus, 
Junias, and Herodion, his kinsmen, who were 
residents in Rome; and in verse 21 of the same 
chapter joins Lucius and Jason and Sosipater, 
his kinsmen, with himself in the Christian wishes 
for the welfare of the Roman Church, with 
which ‘he closes the Epistle. It is said, indeed, 
that this may mean simply that these men were 
Jews, and that St. Paul regarded all Jews as his 
kinsmen. But this notion is excluded by the 
form of the twenty-first verse, where he first 
sends greetings from Timothy, whom St. Paul | 
dearly loved, and who was a circumcised Jew, 
not a proselyte merely, but a true Jew, on his 
mother’s side, at least; and then the Apostle 
proceeds to name the persons whom he des- 
ignates his kinsmen. St. Paul evidently be- 
longed to a family of some position in the Jew- 
ish world, whose ramifications were dispersed 
into very distant quarters of the empire. Ev- 
ery scrap of information which we can gain 
concerning the early life wud associations of 
such a man is very precious; we may therefore 
point out that we can even get a glimpse of 
the friends and acquaintances of his earliest 
days. Barnabas the Levite was of Cyprus, an 
island only seventy miles distant from Tarsus, 
In all probability Barnabas may have resorted 
to the Jewish schools of Tarsus, or may have 
had some other connections with the Jewish col- 
ony of that city. Some such early friendship 
may have been the link which bound Paul to 
Barnabas and enabled the latter to stand spon- 
sor for the newly converted Saul when the Jeru- 
salem Church was yet naturally suspicious of 
him. “And when he was come to Jerusalem, 
he assayed to join himself to the disciples: and 
they were all afraid of him, not believing that . 
he was a disciple. But Barnabas took him, and 
brought him to the Apostles” (Acts ix. 26, 27). 
This ancient friendship enabled Barnabas to 
pursue the Apostle with those offices of conso- 
lation which his nascent faith demanded. He 
knew Saul’s boyhood haunts, and therefore it is 
we read in Acts xi. 25 that “ Barnabas went 
forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul” when a multi- 
tude of the Gentiles began to pour into the 
Church of Antioch. Barnabas knew his old 
friend’s vigorous, enthusiastic character, his ge- 
nius, his power of adaptation, and therefore he 
brought him back to Antioch, where for a whole 
year they were joined in one holy brotherhood 
of devout and successful labour for their Master. 
The friendships and love of boyhood and of 
youth received a new consecration and were 
impressed with a loftier ideal from the example 
of Saul and of Barnabas. 

Then again there are other friends of his youth 
to whom he refers. Timothy’s family lived at 
Lystra, and Lystra was directly connected with 
Tarsus by a great road which ran straight from 
Tarsus to Ephesus, offering means for that fre- 
quent communication in which the Jews ever de- 
lighted. St. Paul’s earliest memories carried 
him back to the devout atmosphere of the pious 
Jewish family at Lystra, which he had long 
known, where Lois the grandmother and Eu- 
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nice the mother had laid the foundations of 
that spiritual life which under St. Paul’s own 
_ jater teaching flourished so wondrously in the 
life of Timothy.* Let us pass on, however, to 
a period of later development. St. Paul’s earliest 
teaching at first was doubtless that of the home. 
As with Timothy so with the Apostle; his earli- 
est religious teacher was doubtless his mother, 
who from his infancy imbued him with the great 
rudimentary truths which lie at the basis of both 
the Jewish and the Christian faith. His father 
too took his share. He was a Pharisee, and 
would be anxious to fulfil every jot and tittle of 
the law and every minute rule which the Jewish 
doctors had deduced by an attention and a sub- 
tlety concentrated for ages upon the text of 
the Old Testament. And one great doctor had 
laid down, ‘‘ When a boy begins to speak, his 
‘father ought to talk with him in the sacred 
language, and to teach him the law”; a rule 
which would exactly fall in with his father’s 
natural inclination. He was a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, though dwelling among Hellenists. 
He prided himself on speaking the Hebrew 


- language alone, and he therefore would take 


the greatest pains that the future Apostle’s earli- 
est teachings should be in that same sacred 
tongue, giving him from boyhood that command 
over Hebrew and its dialects which he after- 
wards turned to the best of uses. 

At five years old Jewish children of parents 
like St. Paul’s advanced to the direct study of 
the law under the guidance of some doctor, 
whose school they daily attended, as another 
rabbi had expressly enacted, “ At five years old 
a boy should apply himself to the study of Holy 
Scripture.” Between five and thirteen Saul was 
certainly educated at Tarsus, during which pe- 
riod his whole attention was concentrated upon 
sacred learning and upon mechanical or indus- 
trial training. It was at this period of his life 
that St. Paul must have learned the trade of 
tentmaking, which during the last thirty years 
of his life stood him in such good stead, render- 
ing him independent of all external aid so far 
as his bodily wants were concerned. A question 
has often been raised as to the social position 
of St. Paul’s family; and people, bringing their 
Western ideas with them, have thought that the 
manual trade which he was taught betokened 
their humble rank. But this is quite a mistake. 
St. Paul’s family must have occupied at least a 
fairly comfortable position, when they were 

“able to send a member of their house to Jerusa- 
lem to be taught in the most celebrated rab- 
binical school of the time. But it was the law 
of that school—and a very useful law it was 
too—that every Jew, and especially every 
teacher, should possess a. trade by which he 
might be supported did necessity call for it. 
It was a common proverb among the Jews at 
that time that ‘He who taught not his son a 
trade taught him to be a thief.” “It is incum- 
bent on the father to circumcise his son, to re- 
deem him, to teach him the law, and to teach him 
some occupation, for,-as Rabbi Judah saith, 
whosoever teacheth not his son to do some work 
is as if he taught him robbery.” ‘“‘ Rabbin Ga- 
maliel saith, He that hath a trade in his hand, 
to what is he like? He is like to a vineyard 


*See 2 Tim. i. 5s, and iii. 14, 15. It is evident that St. 
Paul’s language implies an acquaintance with Timothy’s 
family of very long standing. 

+Schoettgen’s ‘‘ Hor. Hebr.,”’ vol. i. p. 89; Lewin’s “St. 
Paul,” vol. i. p. 7. 
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that is fenced.” Such was the authoritative 
teaching of the schools, and Jewish practice was 
in accordance therewith. Some of the most cel- 
ebrated rabbis of that time were masters of a 
mechanical art or trade. The vice-president 
of the Sanhedrin was a merchant for four years, 
and then devoted himself to the study of the 
law. One rabbi was a shoemaker; Rabbi Juda, 
the great Cabalist, was a tailor; Rabbi Jose was 
brought up as a tanner; another rabbi asa baker, 
and yet another as a carpenter. And so as a 
preparation for the office and life work to which 
his father had destined him, St. Paul during his 
earlier years was taught one of the common 
trades of Tarsus, which consisted in making 
tents either out of the hair or the skin 
of the Angora goats which browsed over 
the hills of central Asia -Minor. It was 
a trade that was common among Jews. 
Aquila and his wife Priscilla were tent- 
makers, and therefore St. Paul united him- 
self to them and wrought at his trade in their 
company at Corinth (Acts xviii. 3). It has often 
been asserted that at this period of his life St. 
Paul must have studied Greek philosophy and 
literature, and men have pointed to his quota- 
tations from the Greek poets Aratus, Epimen- 
ides, and Menander, to prove the attention which 
the Apostle must have bestowed upon them.* 
Tarsus was certainly one of the great universi- 
ties of that age, ranking in the first place along 
with Athens and Alexandria. So great was its 
fame that the Roman emperors even were wont 
to go to Tarsus to look for tutors to instruct 
their sons. But Tarsus was at the very same 
time one of the most morally degraded spots 
within the bounds of the Roman world, and it is 
not at all likely that a strict Hebrew, a stern 
Pharisee, would have allowed his son to encoun- 
ter the moral taint involved in freely mixing 
with such a degraded people and in the free 
study of a literature permeated through and 
through with sensuality and idolatry. St. Paul 
doubtless at this early period of his life gained 
that colloquial knowledge of Greek which was 
every day becoming more and more necessary 
for the ordinary purposes of secular life all over 
the Roman Empire, even in the most backward 
parts of Palestine. But it is not likely that his 
parents would have sanctioned his attendance 
at the lectures on philosophy and poetry deliv- 
ered at the University of Tarsus, where he would 
have been initiated into all the abominations of 
paganism in a style most attractive to human 
nature. 

At thirteen years of age, or thereabouts, young 
Saul, having now learned all the sacred knowl- 
edge which the loca] rabbis could teach, went up 
to Jerusalem just as our Lord did, to assume the 
full obligations of a Jew and to pursue his higher 
studies at the great Rabbinical University of 
Jerusalem. To put it in modern language, Saul 
went up to Jerusalem to be confirmed and ad- 
mitted to the full privileges and complete obli- 
gations of the Levitical Law, and he also went 
up to enter college. St. Paul himself-describes 
the period of life on which he now entered as 
that in which he was brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel. We have already touched in a prior 
volume upon the subject of Gamaliel’s history 
and his relation to Christianity, but here it is 
necessary to say something of him as a teacher, 
in which capacity he laid the foundations of 

* See Acts xvii. 28; Titus i. 12; 1 Cor, xv. 33. 
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modes of thought and reasoning, the influence 
of which moulded St. Paul’s whole soul and can 
be traced all through St. Paul’s Epistles. 

Gamaliel is an undoubtedly historical person- 
age. The introduction of him in the Acts of 
the Apostles is simply another instance of that 
marvellous historical accuracy which every 
fresh investigation and discovery show to be a 
distinguishing feature of this book. The Jew- 
ish Talmud was not committed to writing for 
more than four centuries after Gamaliel’s time, 
and yet it presents Gamaliel to us in exactly the 
same light as the inspired record does, telling us 
that “with the death of Gamaliel I. the rever- 
ence for the Divine law ceased, and the observ- 
ance of purity and abstinence departed.” Gama- 
liel came of a family distinguished in -Jewish his- 
tory both before and after his own time. He 
was of the royal House of David, and possessed 
in this way great historical claims upon the re- 
spect of the nation. His grandfather Hillel and 
his father Simeon were celebrated teachers and 
expounders of the law. His grandfather had 
founded indeed one of the leading schools of 
interpretation then favoured by the rabbis. His 
father Simeon is said by some to have been the 
aged man who took up the infant Christ in his 
arms and blessed God for His revealed salva- 
tion in the words of the “Nunc Dimittis ”; 
while, as for Gamaliel himself, his teaching was 
marked by wisdom, prudence, liberality, and 
spiritual depth, so far as such qualities could ex- 
ist in a professor of rabbinical learning. Gama- 
liel was a friend and contemporary of Philo, and 
this fact alone must have imperted-an element 
of liberality into his teaching. Philo was a 
widely read scholar who strove to unite the 
philosophy of Greece to the religion of Pales- 
tine, and Philo’s ideas must have permeated 
more or less into some at least of the schools 
of Jerusalem, so that, though St. Paul may not 
have come in contact with Greek literature in 
Tarsus, he may very probably have learned 
much about it in a Judaised, purified, spiritual- 
ised shape in Jerusalem. But the influence ex. 
ercised on St. Paul by Gamaliel and through him 
by Philo, or men of his school, can be traced 
in other respects.* 

The teaching of Gamaliel was as spiritual, I 
have said, as rabbinical teaching could have 
been; but this is not saying very much from the 
Christian point of view. The schools at Jerusa- 
lem in the time of Gamaliel were wholly engaged 
in studies of the most wearisome, narrow, petty, 
technical kind. Dr. Farrar has illustrated this 
subject with a great wealth of learning and ex- 
amples in the fourth chapter of his “ Life of St. 
Paul.” The Talmud alone shows this, throwing 
a fearful light upon the denunciations of our 
Lord as regards the Pharisees, for it devotes 
a whole treatise to washings of the hands, and 
another to the proper method of killing fowls. 
The Pharisaic section of the Jews held, indeed, 
that there were two hundred and forty-eight 
commandments and three hundred and sixty- 
five prohibitions involved in the Jewish Law, 
all of them equally binding, and all of them so 
searching that if only one solitary Jew could be 
found who for one day kept them all and trans- 
gressed in no one direction, then the captivity 


* Philo is the subject of a very long and learned article 
by Dr. Edersheim in Smith’s “ Dict. Christ. Biog.,’’ vol. 
iv., with which may be compared a shorter article in 
Schaff’s * Encyclopedia of Hist. Theol.,” vol. ii. 
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of God’s people would cease and the Messiah 
would appear.* 

I am obliged to pass over this point some- 
what rapidly, and yet it is a most important one 
if we desire to know what kind of training the 
Apostle received; for, no matter how God’s 
grace may descend and the Divine Spirit may 
change the main directions of a man’s life, he 
never quite recovers himself from the effects of 
his early teaching. Dr. Farrar has bestowed 
much time and labour on this point. ~The fol- 
lowing brief extract from his eloquent words 
will give a vivid idea of the endless puerilities, 
the infinite questions of pettiest, most minute, 
and most subtle bearing with which the time of 
St. Paul and his fellow-students must have been 
taken.up,.and which must have: made him bit- 
terly feel in the depths of his inmost being that, 
though the law may have been originally in- 
tended as a.source of life, it had been certainly 
changed as regards his own particular case, and 
had become unto him an occasion of death. 

“Moreover, was there not mingled with all 
this nominal adoration of the Law a deeply 
seated hypocrisy, so deep that it was in a great 
measure unconscious? Even before the days of 
Christ the rabbis had learnt the art of straining 
out gnats and swallowing camels. They had 
long learnt to nullify what they professed to de- 
fend. The ingenuity of Hillel was quite capable 
of getting rid of any Mosaic regulation which 
had been found practically burdensome. Phari- 
sees and Sadducees alike had managed to set 
aside in their own favour, by the devices of the 
mixtures, all that was disagreeable to themselves 
in the Sabbath scrupulosity. The fundamental 
institution of the Sabbatic year had been stulti- 
fied by the mere legal fiction of the Prosbol. 
Teachers who were on the high road to a casu- 
istry which could construct rules out of every 
superfluous particle, had found it easy to win 
credit for ingenuity by elaborating prescriptions 
to which Moses would have listened in mute as- 
tonishment. If there be one thing more defi- 
nitely laid down in the Law than another, it is 
the uncleanness of creeping things; yet the Tal- 
mud assures us that ‘no one is appointed a mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin who does not possess suf- 
ficient ingenuity to prove from the written Law 
that a creeping thing is ceremonially clean’; 
and that there was an unimpeachable disciple at 
Jabne who could adduce one hundred and fifty 
arguments in favour of'the ceremonial cleanness 
of creeping things. Sophistry like this was at 
work even in the days when the young student 
of Tarsus sat at the feet of Gamaliel; and can 
we imagine any period of his life when he would 
not have been wearied by a system at once so 
meaningless, so stringent, and so insincere?” 

These words are true, thoroughly true, in their 
extremest sense. Casuistry is at all times a 
dangerous weapon with which to play, a dan- 
gerous science upon which to concentrate one’s 
attention. The mind is so pleased with the fas- 
cination of the precipice that one is perpetually 
tempted to see how near an approach can be 
made without a catastrophe, and then the catas- 
trophe happens when it is least expected. But 
when the casuist’s attention is concentrated upon 
one volume like the law of Moses, interpreted 
in the thousand methods and combinations open 
to the luxuriant imagination of the East, then 


* These facts throw much light upon our Lord’s words 
in Matt. xv. 1-9 and xxii. 34-40. 
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- indeed the danger is infinitely increased, and we 
_ cease to wonder at the vivid, burning, scorch- 
_ ing denunciations of the Lord as He proclaimed 
_ the sin of those who enacted that “ Whosoever 
_ shall swear by the temple, it is nothing; but 
_ whosoever shall swear by the gold of the tem+ 
ple, he is a debtor.” St. Paul’s whole time 
must have been taken up in the school of Gama- 
liel with an endless study of such casuistical 
trifles; and yet that period of his life left‘marks 
which we can clearly trace throughout his writ- 
ings. The method, for instance, in which St. 
Paul quotes the Old Testament is thoroughly 
rabbinical. It was derived from the rules preva- 
lent in the Jewish schools, and therefore, though 
it may seem to us at times forced and unnatural, 
must have appeared to St. Paul and to the men 
of his time absolutely conclusive. When read- 
ing the Scriptures we Westerns forget the great 
difference between Orientals and the nations of 
Western Europe. Aristotle and his logic and 
his logical methods, with major and minor 
premises and conclusions following therefrom, 
absolutely dominate our thoughts. The East- 
erns knew nothing of Aristotle, and his meth- 
ods availed nothing to their minds. They ar- 
gued in quite a different style, and used a logic 
which he would have simply scorned. Analogy, 
allegory, illustration, form the staple elements 
of Eastern logic, and in their use St. Paul was 
elaborately trained in Gamaliel’s classes, and of 
their use his writings furnish abundant exam.- 
ples; the most notable of which will be found 
in his allegorical interpretation of the events of 
the wilderness journey of Israel in 1 Corin- 
-thians x. 1-4, where the pillar of cloud, and the 
passage of the Red Sea, and the manna, and 
the smitten rock become the emblems and types 
of the Christian Sacraments; and again, in St. 
Paul’s mystical explanation of Galatians iv. 21- 
31, where Hagar and Sarah are represented as 
typical of the two covenants, the old covenant 
leading to spiritual bondage and the new intro- 
ducing to gospel freedom. 

These, indeed, are the most notable examples 
of St. Paul’s method of exegesis derived from 
thie school of Gamaliel, but there are number- 
less others scattered all through his writings. 
If we view them through Western spectacles, we 
shall be disappointed and miss their force; but if 
we view them sympathetically, if we remember 
that the Jews quoted and studied the Old Testa- 

-ment to find illustrations of their .own ideas 
rather than proofs in our sense of the word, 
studied them as an enthusiastic Shakespeare or 
Tennyson or Wordsworth student pores over 
his favourite author to find parallels which 
others, who are less bewitched, find very slight 
and very dubious indeed, then we shall come 
to see how it is that St. Paul quotes an illus- 
tration of his doctrine of justification by faith 
from Habakkuk ii. 4—‘‘ The soul of the proud 
man is not upright, but the just man shall live 
by his steadfastness”; a passage which origi- 
nally applied to the Chaldeans and the Jews, pre- 
dicting that the former should enjoy no stable 
prosperity, but that the Jews, ideally represented 
as the just or upright man, should live securely 
because of their fidelity; and can find an al- 
lusion to the resurrection of Christ in ‘“‘ the sure 
mercies of David,” which God had promised to 
give His people in the third verse of the fifty- 
fifth of Isaiah. 

Rabbinical learning, Hebrew discipline, Greek 
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experience and life, these conspired together 
with natural impulse and character to frame and 
form and mould a man who must make his 
mark upon the world at large in whatever di- 
rection he chooses for his walk in life. It will 
now be our duty to show what were the earliest 
results of this very varied education. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CONVERSION OF THE PERSECUTOR. 
ACTS viii. 3; ix. 1-6. 


WE have in the last chapter traced the course 
of St. Paul’s life as we know. it. from his--own, 
reminiscences, from hints in Holy Scripture, and 
from Jewish history and customs. The Jewish 
nation is exactly like all the nations of the East, 
in one respect at least. They are all intensely 
conservative, and though time has necessarily 
introduced some modifications, yet the course of 
education, and the force of prejudice, and the 
power of custom have in the main remained 
unchanged down to the present time. We now 
proceed to view St. Paul, not as we imagine his 
course of life and education to have been, but as 
we follow him in the exhibition of his active 
powers, in the full play and swing of that in- 
tellectual energy, of those religious aims and 
objects for which he had been so long training. 

St. Paul at his first appearance upon the stage 
of Christian history, upon the occasion of St. 
Stephen’s martyrdom, had arrived at the full 
stature of manhood both in body and in mind. 
He was then the young man Saul; an expression 
which enables us to fix with some approach to 
accuracy the time of his birth. St. Paul’s con- 
temporary Philo in one of his works divides 
man’s life into seven periods, the fourth of which 
is young manhood, which he assigns to the 
years between twenty-one and _ twenty-eight. 
Roughly speaking, and without attempting any 
fine-drawn distinctions for which we have not 
sufficient material, we may say that at the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Stephen St. Paul was about thirty 
years of age, or some ten years or thereabouts 
junior to our Lord, as His years would have 
been numbered according to those of the sons of 
men. One circumstance, indeed, would seem to 
indicate that St. Paul must have been then over 
and above the exact line of thirty. It-is urged,’ 
and that upon the ground of St. Paul’s own lan- 
guage, that he was a member of the Sanhedrin. 
In the twenty-sixth chapter, defending himself 
before King Agrippa, St. Paul described his own 
course of action prior to his conversion as one 
of bitterest hostility to the Christian cause: “ I 
both shut up many of the saints in prisons, hav- 
ing received authority from the chief priests, 
and when they were put to death I gave my vote 
against them”; an expression which clearly in- 
dicates that he was a member of a body and 
possessed a vote in an assembly which deter- 
mined questions of life and death, and that could 
have been nothing else than the Sanhedrin, into 
which no one was admitted before he had com- 
pleted thirty years. St. Paul, then, when he is 
first introduced to our notice, comes before us 
as a full-grown man, and a well-trained, care- 
fully educated, thoroughly disciplined rabbinical 
scholar, whose prejudices were naturally excited 
against the new Galilean sect, and who had given 
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public expression to his feelings by taking de- 
cided steps in opposition to its progress. The 
sacred narrative now sets before us (i) the Con- 
duct of St. Paul in his unconverted state, (ii) his 
Mission, (iii) his Journey, and (iv) his Conver- 
sion. Let us take the many details and circum- 
stances connected with this passage under these 
four divisions. 

I. The Conduct of Saul. Here we have a pic- 
ture of St. Paul in his unconverted state: ‘‘ Saul, 
yet breathing threatening and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord.” This description is 
amply borne out by St. Paul himself, in which 
he even enlarges and gives us additional touches 
of the intensity of his antichristian hate. His 
ignorant zeal at this period seems to have 
printed itself deep upon memory’s record. 
There are no less than at least seven different 
notices in the Acts or scattered through the 
Epistles, due to his own tongue or pen, and deal- 
ing directly with his conduct as a persecutor. 
No matter how ‘he rejoiced in the fulness and 
blessedness of Christ’s pardon, no matter how 
he experienced the power and working of God’s 
Holy Spirit, St. Paul never could forget the in- 
tense hatred with which he had originally fol- 
lowed the disciples of the Master. Let us note 
them, for they all bear out, expand, and explain 
the statement of the passage we are now con- 
sidering. 

In his address to the Jews of Jerusalem as 
recorded in Acts xxii. he appeals to his former 
conduct as an evidence of his sincerity. In 
verses 4 and 5 he says, “I persecuted this Way 
unto the death, binding and delivering into pris- 
ons both men and women. As also the high 
priest doth bear me witness, and all the estate 
of the elders: from whom also I received letters 
unto the brethren, and journeyed to Damascus, 
to bring them also which were there unto Je- 
rusalem in bonds, for to be punished.” In the 
same discourse he recurs a second time to this 
topic; for, telling his audience of the vision 
granted to him in the temple, he says, verse 19, 
“And I said, Lord, they themselves know that 
I imprisoned and beat in every synagogue them 
that believed on Thee: and when the blood of 
Stephen Thy witness was shed, I also was stand- 
ing by, and consenting, and keeping the gar- 
ments of them that slew him.” St. Paul dwells 
upon the same topic in the twenty-sixth chapter, 
when addressing King Agrippa in verses 9-I1, 
a passage already quoted in part: “I verily 
thought with myself, that I ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. And this I also did in Jerusalem: afid I 
both shut up many of the saints in prisons, hav- 
ing received authority from the chief priests, and 
when they were put to death, I gave my vote 
against them. And punishing them oftentimes 
in all the synagogues, I strove to make them 
blaspheme; and being exceedingly mad against 
them, I persecuted them even unto foreign 
cities.” It is the same in his Epistles. In four 
different places does he refer to his conduct as 
a persecutor—in 1 Cor. xv. 9; Gal. i. 13; Phil. 
iii. 6; and 1 Tim. i. 13; while again in the chap- 
ter now under consideration, the ninth of Acts, 
we find that the Jews of the synagogue in Da- 
mascus, who were listening to St. Paul’s earliest 
outburst of Christian zeal, asked, “Is not this 
he that in Jerusalem made havock of them which 
called on this name? and he had come hither for 
this intent, that he might bring them bound be- 
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fore the chief priests”; using the very same 
word ‘making havock” as Paul himself uses 
in the first of Galatians, which in Greek is very 
strong, expressing a course of action accom- 
panied with fire and blood and murder, such as 
occurs when a city is taken by storm. ag 
Now these passages have been thus set forth 
at length because they add many details to the 
bare statement of Acts ix., giving us a glimpse 
into those four or five dark and bloody years, 
the thought of which henceforth weighed so 
heavily upon the Apostle’s mind and memory. 
Just let us notice these additional touches. He 
shut up in prison many of the saints, both men 
and women, and that in Jerusalem before he 
went to Damascus at all. He scourged the dis- 
ciples in every synagogue, meaning doubtless 
that he superintended the punishment, as it was 
the duty of the Chazan, the minister or attendant 
of the synagogue, to scourge the condemned, 
and thus strove to make them blaspheme Christ. 
He voted for the execution of the disciples when 
he acted as a member of the Sanhedrin. And 
lastly he followed the disciples and persecuted 
them in foreign cities. We gain in this way a 
much fuller idea of the young enthusiast’s per- 
secuting zeal than usually is formed from the 
words, ‘Saul yet breathing threatening and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.” 
which seem to set forth Saul as roused to wild 
and savage excitement by St. Stephen’s death, 
and then continuing that course in the city of 
Jerusalem, for a very brief period. Whereas, 
on the contrary, St. Paul’s fuller statements, 
when combined, represent him as pursuing a 
course of steady, systematic, and cruel repres- 
sion, which St. Paul largely helped to inau- 
gurate, but which continued to exist as long as 
the Jews had the power to inflict corporal pun- 
ishments- and death on the members of their 
own nation. He visited all the synagogues in 
Jerusalem and throughout Palestine, scourging 
and imprisoning. He strove—and this is, again, 
another lifelike touch,—to compel the disciples’ 
to blaspheme the name of Christ in the same _ 
manner as the Romans were subsequently wont 
to test Christians by calling upon them to cry 
anathema to the name of their Master. He 
even extended his activity beyond the bounds of 
the Holy Land, and that in various directions. 
The visit to Damascus may not by any means 
have been his first journey to a foreign town 
with thoughts bent on the work of persecution. 
He expressly says to Agrippa, “I persecuted 
them even unto foreign cities.” He may have 
visited Tarsus, or Lystra, or the cities of Cy- 
prus or Alexandria itself, urged on by the con- 
suming fire of his blind, restless zeal, before he 
entered upon the journey to Damascus, des- 
tined to be the last undertaken in opposition to 
Jesus Christ. When we thus strive to realise 
the facts of the case, we shall see that the 
scenes of blood and torture and death, the ruined 
homes, the tears, the heartbreaking separations 
which the young man Saul had caused in his 
blind zeal for the law, and which are briefly. 
summed up in the words “he made havock of 
the Church,” were quite sufficient to account for 
that profound impression of his own unworthi- 
ness and of God’s great mercy towards him 
which he ever cherished to his dying day. 
II. The Mission of Saul. Again, we notice in 
this passage that Saul, having shown his activ- 
ity in other directions, now turned his attention 
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extended to other foreign cities. 


period are indeed rather obscure. 


-ficers of the Roman state. 


There were political circum- 


stances which may have hitherto hindered him 
from exercising the same supervision over the 


synagogue of Damascus which he had already 
The political 
history and circumstances of Damascus at this 
The city 
seems to have been somewhat of a bone of 


contention between Herod Antipas, Aretas the 


king of Petra, and the Romans. About the time 
of St. Paul’s conversion, which may be fixed at 
A. D. 37 or 38, there was a period of great dis- 
turbance in Palestine and Southern Syria. Pon- 
tius Pilate was deposed from his office and sent 
to Rome for judgment. Vitellius, the president 
ef the whole Province of Syria, came into Pales- 
tine, changing the high priests, conciliating the 
Jews, and intervening in the war which raged 
between Herod Antipas and Aretas, his father- 
in-law. In the course of this last struggle Da- 
mascus seems to have changed its masters, and, 
while a Roman city till the year 37, it hence- 


forth became an Arabian city, the property of 


King Aretas, till the reign of Nero, when it 
again returned beneath the Roman sway. Some 
one or other, or perhaps all these political cir- 
cumstances combined may have hitherto pre- 
vented the Sanhedrin from taking active meas- 
ures against the -disciples at Damascus. But 
now things became settled. Caiaphas was de- 
posed from the office of high priest upon the 
departure of Pontius Pilate. He had been a 
great friend and ally of Pilate; Vitellius there- 
fore deprived Caiaphas of his sacred office, ap- 


_ pointing in his stead Jonathan, son of Annas, 


the high priest. This Jonathan did not, how- 
ever, long continue to occupy the position, as he 
was deposed by the same Roman magistrate, 
Vitellius, at the feast of Pentecost in the very 
same year, his brother Theophilus being ap- 
pointed high priest in his room; so completely 
was the whole Levitical hierarchy, the entire 
Jewish establishment, ruled by the political of- 
This Theophilus 
continued to hold-the office for five or six years, 
and it must have been to Theophilus that Saul 
applied for letters unto Damascus authorising 
him to arrest the adherents of the new religion.* 

And now a question here arises, How is it 
that the high priest could exercise such powers 
and arrest his co-religionists in a foreign town? 
The answer to this sheds a flood of light upon 
the state of the Jews of the Dispersion, as they 
were called. I have already said a little on this 
point, but it demands fuller discussion.t The 
high priest at Jerusalem was regarded as a kind 
of head of the whole nation. He was viewed 
by the Romans as the Prince of the Jews,} with 
whom they could formally treat, and by whom 
they could manage a nation which, differing 
from all others in its manners and customs, was 
seattered all over the world, and often gave 
much trouble. Julius Cesar laid down the lines 
on which Jewish privileges and Roman policy 
were based, and that half a century before the 
Christian era. Julius Cesar had been greatly 
assisted in his Alexandrian war by the Jewish 


*The references for all these changes are given in 
Lewin’s * Fasti,’’ and in his ‘* Life of St. Paul,’ with which 
Josephus, “ Antiqq.” XVIII. iv., should be compared. 

t See pp. 338-39, 361. ; ’ 

~The decree of Julius Cesar, upon which the Jewish 
privileges were built, expressly calls the high priest the 
ethnarch (€dvapxys), or ruler, of the Jews. See yous phi, 
“ Antiqq.’\XIV. x. 3. 
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high priest Hyrcanus, so he issued an edict in 
the year 47 B. c., which, after reciting the serv- 
ices of Hyrcanus, proceeds thus, “I command 
that Hyrcanus and his children do retain all 
the rights of the high priest, whether estab- 
lished by law or accorded by courtesy; and if 
hereafter any question arise touching the Jew- 
ish polity, I desire that the determination 
thereof be referred to him”; an edict which, 
confirmed as it was again and again, not only by 
Julius Cesar, but by several subsequent em- 
perors, gave the high priest the fullest jurisdic- 
tion over the Jews, wherever they dwelt, in 
things pertaining to their own religion. It was 
therefore in strictest accord with Roman law 
and custom that, when Saul wished to arrest 
members of the synagogue at Damascus, he 
should make application to the high priest The- 
ophilus for a warrant enabling him to effect his 
purpose. , 

The description, too, given of the disciples in 
this passage is very noteworthy and a striking 
evidence of the truthfulness of the narrative. 
The disciples were the men of ‘‘the Way.” Saul 
desired to bring any of “the Way” found at 
Damascus to be judged at Jerusalem, because 
the Sanhedrin alone possessed the right to pass 
capital sentences in matters of religion. The 
synagogues at Damascus or anywhere else could 
flog culprits, and a Jew could get no redress for 
any such ill-treatment even if he sought it, which 
would have not been at all likely; but if the 
final sentence of death were to be passed, the 
Jerusalem Sanhedrin was the only tribunal com- 
petent to entertain such questions. And the 
persons he desired to hale before this awful 
tribunal were the men of the Way. This was 
the name by which, in its earliest and purest 
day, the Church called itself. In the nineteenth 
chapter and ninth verse we read of St. Paul’s 
labours at Ephesus and the opposition he en- 
dured: ‘‘ But when some were hardened and dis- 
obedient, speaking evil of the Way before the 
multitude’”’; while again, in his defence before 
Felix (xxiv. 14), we read, ‘‘ But this I confess 
unto thee, that after the Way which they call 
a sect, so serve I the God of our fathers,” The 
Revised translation of the New Testament has 
well brought out the force of the original in a 
manner that was utterly missed in the Author- 
ised Version, and has emphasised for us a gteat 
truth concerning the early Christians. There 
was a certain holy intolerance even about the 
very name they imposed upon the earliest 
Church. It was the Way, the only Way, the 
Way of Life. The earliest Christians had a 
lively recollection of what the Apostles had 
heard from the mouth of the Master Himself, 
“T am the Way, the Truth, and the Life; no 
one cometh unto the Father but by Me”; and 
so, realising the identity of Christ and His peo- 
ple, realising the continued presence of Christ 
in His Church, they designated that Church by 
a term which expressed their belief that in it 
alone was the road to peace, the sole path of 
access to God. This. name, “the Way,” ex- 
pressed their sense of the importance of the 
truth. Theirs was no easy-going religion which 
thought that it made not the slightest matter 
what form of belief a man professed. They 
were awfully in earnest, because they knew of 
only one way to God, and that was the religion 
and Church of Jesus Christ. Therefore it was 
that they were willing to suffer all things rather 
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than that they should lose this Way, or that 
others should miss it through their default. 
The marvellous, the intense missionary efforts 
of the primitive Church find their explanation 
in this expression, the Way. God had revealed 
the Way and had called themselves into it, and 
their great duty in life was to make others know 
the greatness of this salvation; or, as St. Paul 
puts it, “ Necessity is laid upon me; woe is unto 
me if I preach not the gospel.” 

The exclusive claims of Christianity are thus 
early set forth; and it was these same exclusive 
claims which caused Christianity to be so hated 
and persecuted by the pagans. The Roman 
Empire would not have so bitterly resented the 
preaching of Christ, if His followers would have 
accepted the position with which other religions 
were contented. The Roman Empire was not 
intolerant of new ideas in matters of religion. 
Previous to the coming of our Lord the pagans 
had welcomed the strange, mystic rites and 
teaching of Egypt. They accepted from Persia 
the curious system and worship of Mithras 
within the first century after Christ’s crucifixion. 
And tradition tells that at least two of the em- 
perors were willing to admit the image of Christ 
into the Pantheon, which they had consecrated 
to the memory of the great and good. But 
the Christians would have nothing to say or do 
with such partial honours for their Master. Re- 
ligion for them was Christ alone or else it was 
nothing, and that because He alone was the 
Way. As there was but one God for them, so 
there was but one Mediator, Christ Jesus. 

III. Saul’s Journey. “As he journeyed, it 
came to pass that he drew nigh unto Damascus.” 
This is the simple record left us in Holy Writ 
of this momentous event. A comparison of the 
sacred record with any of the numerous lives 
of St. Paul which have been published will show 
us how very different their points of view. The 
mere human narratives dwell upon the external 
features of the scene, enlarge upon the light 
which modern discoveries have thrown upon the 
lines of road which connected Jerusalem with 
Southern Syria, become enthusiastic over the 
beauty of Damascus as seen by the traveller 
from Jerusalem, over the eternal green of the 
groves and gardens which are still, as of old, 
made glad by the waters of Abana and of Phar- 
par; while the sacred narrative passes over all 
external details and marches straight to the 
great central fact of the persecutor’s conversion. 
And we find no fault with this. It is well that 
the human narratives should enlarge as they do 
upon the outward features and circumstances of 
the journey, because they thus help us to realise 
the Acts as a veritable history that was lived 
and acted. We are too apt to idealise the Bible, 
to think of it as dealing with an unreal world, 
and to regard the men and women thereof as 
beings of another type from ourselves. Books 
like Farrar’s and Lewin’s and Conybeare and 
Howson’s “Lives of St. Paul” correct this 
tendency, and make the Acts of the Apostles 
infinitely more interesting by rendering St. 
Paul’s career human and lifelike and clothing it 
with the charm of local detail. It is thus that 
we can guess at the very road by which the en- 
thusiastic Saul travelled. The caravans from 
Egypt to Damascus are intensely conservative in 
their routes. In fact, even in our own revolution- 
ary West trade and commerce preserve in large 
measure the same routes to-day as they used two 
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thousand years ago. The great railways of 
England, and much more the great main roads, 
preserve in a large degree the same directions 
which the ancient Roman roads observed. In 
Ireland, with which I am still better acquainted, 
I know that the great roads starting from Dub- 
jin preserve in the main the same lines as in 
the days of St. Patrick.* And so it is, but only 
to a much greater degree, in Palestine and 
throughout the East. The road from Jerusalem 
to Jericho preserved in St. Jerome’s time, four. 
centuries later, the same direction and the same 
character as in our Lord’s day, so that it was 
then called the Bloody Road, from the frequent 
robberies; and thus it is still, for the pilgrims 
who now go to visit the Jordan are furnished 
with a guard of Turkish soldiers to protect them 
from the Arab bandits. And to-day, as in the 
first century, the caravans from Egypt and Je- 
rusalem to Damascus follow either of two roads: 
one which proceeds through Gaza and Ramleh, 
along the coast, and then, turning eastward 
about the borders of Samaria and Galilee, 
crosses the Jordan and proceeds through the de- 
sert to Damascus—that is the Egyptian road; + 
while the other, which serves for travellers from 
Jerusalem, runs due north from that city and 
joins the other road at the entrance to Galilee. 
This latter was probably the road which St. Paul 
took. The distance which he had to traverse 
is not very great. One hundred and thirty-six 
miles separate Jerusalem from Damascus, a 
journey which is performed in five or six days 
by such a company as Saul had with him. We 
get a hint, too, of the manner in which he trav- 
elled. He rode probably on a horse or a mule, 
like modern travellers on the same road, as 
we gather from Acts ix. 4 compared with xxii. 7, 
passages which represent Saul and his com- 
panions as falling to the earth when the super- 
natural light flashed upon their astonished 
vision. 

The exact spot where Saul was arrested in his 
mad career is a matter of some debate; some 
fix it close to the city of Damascus, half a mile 
or so from the south gate on the high road to 
Jerusalem. Dr. Porter, whose long residence 
at Damascus made him an authority on the lo- 
cality, places the scene of the conversion at the 
village of Caucabe, ten miles away, where the 
traveller from Jerusalem gets his first glimpse 
of the towers and groves of Damascus. We are 
not anxious to determine this point. The great 
spiritual truth which is the centre and core of 
the whole matter remains, and that central truth 
is this, that it was when he drew near to Da- 
mascus and the crowning act of violence seemed 
at hand, then the Lord put forth His power— 
as He so often still does just when men are 
about to commit some dire offence—arrested the 
persecutor, and then, amid the darkness of that 
abounding light, there rose upon the vision of 
the astonished Saul at Caucabe, “the place of 
the star,” that true Star of Bethlehem which 
never ceased its clear shining for him till he 
came unto the perfect day.t 

IV. Lastly we have the actual conversion of 
the Apostle and the circumstances of it. We 

* See Petrie’s “ Tara’’ in the ‘‘ Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy,” t. xviii., and ‘Ireland and the Celtic 
Chane by G. T. Stokes, pp. 80, 81, for illustrations of this 
Pr Bae Geikie’s ‘‘ The Holy Land and the Bible,” 


. 38. 
¢ The question of the site of the conversion is dlacoased 
at length in Lewin’s "St. Paul,” vol. i. ch. v. p. 49. 
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i. mention made in ise connection of the 
light, the voice, and the conversation. These 
leading circumstances are described in exactly 
_ the same way in the three great accounts in the 
ninth, in the twenty-second, and in the twenty- 
sixth chapters. There are minute differences 
between them, but only such differences as are 
natural between the verbal descriptions given at 
different times by a truthful and vigorous 
speaker, who, conscious of honest purpose, did 
not stop to weigh his every word. All three 
accounts tell of the light; they all agree on that. 
St. Paul in his speeches at Jerusalem unhesi- 
tatingly declares that the light which he beheld 
was a supernatural one, above the brightness, 
- the fierce, intolerable brightness of a Syrian sun 
at midday; and boldly asserts that the attendants 
and escort who were with him saw the light. 
Those who disbelieve in the supernatural re- 
ject, of course, this assertion, and resolve the 
light into a fainting fit brought upon Saul by 
the burning heat, or into a passing sirocco blast 
from the Arabian desert. But the sincere and 
humble believer may fairly ask, Could a fainting 
fit or a breath of hot wind change a man who 
had stood out against Stephen’s eloquence and 
Stephen’s death and the witnessed sufferings 
and patience displayed by the multitudes of men 
and women whom he had pursued unto the 
death? But it is not our purpose to discuss 
these questions in any controversial spirit. 
Time and space would fail to treat of them 
aright, specially as they have been fully dis- 
cussed already in works like Lord Lyttelton 
on the conversion of St. Paul, wholly devoted to 
such aspects of these events. But, looking at 
them from a believer’s point of view, we can 
see good reasons why the supernatural light 
should have been granted. Next to the life and 
death and resurrection of our Lord, the con- 
version of St. Paul was the most important 
event the world ever saw. Our Lord made to 
the fiery persecutor a special revelation of Him- 
self in the mode of His existence in the unseen 
world, in the reality, truth, and fulness of His 





~ humanity, such as He never made to any other 


- human being. The special character of the rev- 


elation shows the importance that Christ at- 
tached to the person and the personal character 
of him who was the object of that revelation. 


Just, then, as we maintain that there was a fit- 


uess when there was an Incarnation of God that 
miracles should attend it; so, too, when the 
greatest instrument and agent in propagating a 
knowledge of that Incarnation was to be con- 
verted, it was natural that a supernatural agency 


_ should have been employed. And then, when the 


devout mind surveys the records of Scripture, 
how similar we see St. Paul’s conversion to 
have been to other great conversions. Moses is 
converted from mere worldly thoughts and pas- 
toral labours on which his soul is bent, and sent 
back to tasks which he had abandoned for forty 
years, to the great work of freeing the people 
of God and leading them to the Land of Prom- 
ise; and then a vision is granted, where light, a 
supernatural light, the light of the burning bush, 
is manifested. Isaiah and Daniel had visions 
granted to them when a great work was to be 
done and a great witness had to be borne, and 
“supernatural light and glory played a great part 
in their cases.* When the Lord was born in 
Bethlehem, and the revelation of the Incarnate 
* See Exod. iii., Isa. vi., and Dan. x, 
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God had to be made to humble faith and lowly 
piety, then the glory of the Lord, a light from 
out God’s secret temple, shone forth to lead the 
worshippers to Bethlehem. And so, too, in St. 
Paul’s case; a world’s spiritual welfare was at 
stake, a crisis in the world’s spiritual history, a 
great turning-point in the Divine plan of salen: 
tion had arrived, and it was most fitting that the 
veil which shrouds the unseen from mortal gaze 
should be drawn back for a moment, and that 
not Saul alone but his attendants should stand 
astonished at the glory of the light above the 
brightness of the sun which accompanied 
Christ’s manifestation. 

Then, again, we have the voice that was heard. 
Difficulties have been also raised in this direc- 
tion. In the ninth chapter St. Luke states that 
the attendant escort “heard a voice”; in the 
twenty-second chapter St. Paul states ‘‘ they that 
were with me beheld indeed the light, but they 
heard not the voice of Him that spake to me.” 
This inconsistency is, however, a mere surface 
one. Just as it was in the case of our Lord 
Himself reported in John xii. 28, 29, where the 
multitude heard a voice but understood not its 
meaning, some saying that it thundered, others 
that an angel had spoken, while Christ alone un- 
derstood and interpreted it; so it was in St. 
Paul’s case; the escort heard a noise, but the 
Apostle alone understood the sounds, and for 
him alone they formed articulate words, by him 
alone was heard the voice of Him that spake. 
And the cause of this is explained by St. Paul 
himself in chapter xxvi. verse 14, where he tells 
King Agrippa that the voice spake to him in 
the Hebrew tongue, the ancient Hebrew that 
is, which St. Paul as a learned rabbinical scholar 
could understand, but which conveyed no mean- 
ing to the members of the temple-police, the 
servants, and constables of the Sanhedrin who 
accompanied him. Many other questions have 
here been raised and difficulties without end pro- 
pounded, because we are dealing with a region 
of man’s nature and of God’s domain, where- 
with we have but little acquaintance and to which 
the laws of ordinary philosophy do not apply. 
Was the voice which Paul heard, was the vision 
of Christ granted to him, subjective or eDiets 
is, for instance, one of such idle queries. 
know, indeed, that these terms, AR Spent maa 
objective, havea meaning for ordinary life. Sub- 
jective in such a connection means that which 
has its origin, its rise, its existence wholly 
within man’s soul; objective that which comes 
from without and has its origin outside man’s 
nature. Objective, doubtless, St. Paul’s revela- 
tion was in this sense. His revelation must have 
come from outside, or else how do we account 
for the conversion of the persecuting Sanhedrist, 
and that ina moment? He had withstood every 
other influence, and now he yields himself in a 
moment the lifelong willing captive of Christ 
when no human voice or argument or presence 
is near. But then, if asked, how did he see 
Christ when he was blinded with the heavenly 
glory? how did he speak to Christ when even 
the escort stood speechless? we confess then 
that we are landed in a region of which we are 
totally ignorant and are merely striving to in- 
trude into the things unseen. But who is there 
that will now assert that the human eye is the 
only organ by which man can see? that the hu- 
man tongue is the only organ by which the spirit 
can converse? The investigations of modern psy- 
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chology have taught men to be somewhat more 
modest than they were a generation or two ago, 
when man in his conceit thought that he had 
gained the very utmost limits of science and of 
knowledge. These investigations have led men 
to realise that there are vast tracts of an un- 
known country, man’s spiritual and mental na- 
ture, yet to be explored, and even then there 
must always remain regions where no human 
student can ever venture and whence no trav- 
eller can ever return to tell the tale. But all 
these regions are subject to God’s absolute sway, 
and vain will be our efforts to determine the 
methods of His actions in a sphere of which we 
are well-nigh completely ignorant. For the 
Christian it will be sufficient to accept on the 
testimony of St. Paul, confirmed by Ananias, his 
earliest Christian teacher, that Jesus Christ was 
seen by him, and that a voice was heard for 
the first time in the silence of his soul which 
never ceased to speak until the things of time 
and sense were exchanged f6ér the full fruition 
of Christ’s glorious presence. ie 

And then, lastly, we have the conversation 
held with the trembling penitent. St. Luke’s ac- 
count of it in the ninth chapter is much briefer 
than St. Paul’s own fuller statement in the 
twenty-sixth chapter, and much of it will most 
naturally come under our notice at a subsequent 
period. Here, however, we note the expressive 
fact that the very name by which the future 
apostle was addressed by the Lord was Hebrew: 
‘*“ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me.” It is 
a point that our English translation cannot 
bring out, no matter how accurate. In the nar- 
rative, hitherto the name used has been the 
Greek form, and he has been regularly called 
Zaiddos. But now the Lord appeals to the very 
foundations of his religious life, and throws him 
back upon the thought and manifestation of God 
as revealed of old time to His greatest leader 
and champion under the old covenant, to Moses 
in the bush; and so Christ uses not his Greek 
name but the Hebrew, ZaovA, ZaovA. Then we 
have St. Paul’s query, “‘ Who art Thou, Lord?” 
coupled with our Lord’s reply, “I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest,” or, as St. Paul himself 
puts it in Acts xxii. 8, “I am Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom thou persecutest.” Ancient expositors 
have well noted the import of this language. 
Saul asks who is speaking to him, and the an- 
swer is not, The Eternal Word who is from 
everlasting, the Son of the Infinite One who 
ruleth in the heavens. Saul would have ac- 
knowledged at once that his efforts were not 
aimed at Him. But the speaker cuts right 
across the line of Saul’s prejudices and feelings, 
for He says, “I am Jesus of Nazareth,” whom 
you hate so intensely and against whom all your 
efforts are aimed, emphasising those points 
against which his Pharisaic prejudices must have 
most of all revolted. As an ancient English 
commentator who lived more than a thousand 
years ago, treating of this passage, remarks with 
profound spiritual insight, Saul is called in these 
words to view the depths of Christ’s humiliation 
that he may lay aside the scales of his own 
spiritual pride.* And then finally we have 
Christ identifying Himself with His people, and 
echoing for us from heaven the language and 


*See Cornelius a Lapide on Acts ix. 5, quoting from 
Bede ; and St. Chrysostom in Cramer’s ‘‘Catena,”’ p. 152, 
as quoted in Conybeare and Howson’s ‘St. Paul,” vol. i. 
eh. iii. p. rrr (London, 1877). 
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teaching He had used upon earth. “I am Jesus 
of Nazareth whom thou persecuteést” are words 
embodying exactly the same teaching as the 
solemn language in the parable of the udgment 
scene contained in Matthew xxv. 31-46: “ Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of these My brethren, 
ye did it unto Me.” Christ and His people are 
evermore one; their trials are His trials, their 
sorrows are His sorrows, their strength is His 
strength. What marvellous power to sustain the 


‘soul, to confirm the weakness, to support and 


quicken the fainting courage of Christ’s people, © 
we find in this expression, “I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest’”! They enable us to under- 
stand the undaunted spirit which henceforth ani- 
mated the new convert, and declare the secret 
spring of those triumphant expressions, “In all 
these things we are more than conquerors,” 
“Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” If Christ in 
the supra-sensuous world and we in the world of 
time are eternally one, what matter the changes — 
and chances of earth, the persecutions and trials 
of time? They may inflict upon us a little tem- 
porary inconvenience, but they are all shared by 
One whose love makes them His own and whose 
grace amply sustains us beneath their burden. 
Christ’s people faint not therefore, for they are 
looking not at the things seen, which are tem- 
poral, but at the things unseen, which are 
eternal. 


CHAPTERMIZ 


NEW CONVERT AND HIS HUMAN 
TEACHER. ‘ 
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Saut of Tarsus was converted outside the city, 
but the work was only begun there. Christ 
would put honour upon the work of human min- 
istry, and therefore He directs the stricken sin- 
ner to continue his journey and enter into Da-~. 
mascus, where he should be instructed in his ~ 
future course of action, though Christ Himself 
might have told him all that was needful. It 
was much the same on the occasion of the so- 
called conversion of Cornelius, the pious cen- 
turion.* The Lord made a revelation to the 
centurion, but it was only a revelation directing 
him to send for Peter, who should instruct him ~ 
in the way of salvation. God instituted a hu- 
man ministry that man might gain light and 
knowledge by the means and assistance of his 
brother-man, and therefore in both cases the 
Lord points the anxious inquirer to men like 
themselves, who could speak to them in Christ's _ 
stead and guide them into fuller knowledge. 
Why could not Christ have revealed the whole 
story of His life, the full meaning of His doc- 
trine, without human aid or intervention, save 
that He wished, even in the very case of the 
messenger whose call and apostleship were 
neither by man nor through man, to honour the 
human agency which He had ordained for the 
dissemination and establishment of the gospel? 
If immediate revelation and the conscious pres- 

* Conversion is scarcely a fit word to apply to the Lord’s 
dealings with Cornelius. He had evidently been con- 
verted long before the angelic message and Peter’s 
preeshine: else whence his prayers and devotion? The 


ord simply made by St. Peter a fuller revelation of His 
will to a soul longing to know more of God, 
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_ could ever have absolved penitent sinners from 


using a human ministry and seeking direction 
-and help from mortals like themselves, surely 
it was in the cases of Saul of Tarsus and Cor- 
nelius of Cesarea; and yet in both cases a very 
important portion of the revelation made con- 
sisted in a simple intimation where human as- 
sistance could be found. 

Saul after the vision rose up from the earth 
and was led by the hand into Damascus. He 
was there three days without sight, wherein he 
neither did eat nor drink. This period of his life 
and this terrible experience is regarded by many 
as the time to which may be traced the weak- 
ness of eyesight and the delicate vision under 
which he ever afterwards suffered. The ques- 
tion has often been raised, What was St. Paul’s 
thorn, or rather stake, in the flesh? Various 
opinions have been_hazarded, but that which 
seems to me most likely to be true identifies 
the thorn or stake with severe ophthalmia. Six 
substantial reasons are brought forward by 
Archdeacon Farrar in defence of this view. (1) 
When writing to the Galatians St. Paul implies 
that his infirmity might well have made him an 
object of loathing to them; and this is specially 
the case with ophthalmia in the East (see Gal. 
iv. 14). (2) This supposition again gives a 
deeper meaning to the Apostle’s words to these 
same Galatians that they would at the begin- 
ning of their Christian career have plucked out 
their eyes to place them at his service (Gal. iv. 
15). (3) The term ‘a stake in the flesh” is 
quite appropriate to the disease, which imparts 
to the eyes the appearance of ‘having been 
wounded by a sharp splinter. (4) Ophthalmia 
of that kind might have caused epilepsy. (5) 
It would explain the words “ See with how large 
letters I have written unto you with mine own 
hand,” as a natural reference to the difficulties 
the Apostle experienced in writing, and would 
account for his constant use of amanuenses or 
secretaries in writing his Epistles, as noted, for 
instance, in Romans xvi. 22 and implied in 
1 Cor. xvi. 21. (6) Ophthalmia would account 
‘for St. Paul’s ignorance of the person of the 
high priest (Acts xxiii. 5).* This question has, 
however, been a moot point since the days of 
the second century, when Irenzus of Lyons dis- 
cussed it in his great work against Heresies, 
book y. chap. iii., and Tertullian suggested that 
St. Paul’s stake in the flesh was simply an ex- 
aggerated head-ache or ear-ache. 

Let us now, however, turn to the more certain 
facts brought before us in the words of the sa- 
ered narrative. St. Paul was led by the hand 
into Damascus just as afterwards, on account, 
doubtless, of the same bodily infirmity dating 
from this crisis, he ‘“‘ was sent forth to go as 
far as to the sea,’ and then “ was conducted as 
far as Athens” (cf. Acts xvii. 10, 14, 15). From 
this time forth the kindly assistance of friends 
and companions became absolutely necessary to 
the Apostle if his footsteps were to be guided 
aright, and hence it is that he felt solitude such 
as he endured at Athens a very trying time 
because he had no sense of security whenever 
he ventured to walk abroad. He became, in 
fact, a blind man striving to thread his way 
through the crowded footpaths of life. The 
high priest’s commissary must then have drawn 

*See Tertullian’s **De Pudicitia,” § 13, and compare 
Bishop Lightfoot’s “‘ Galatians,” p, 183 note. 
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near to Damascus under very different circum- 
stances from those which fancy pictured for him 
a few days before. We know not by what gate 
he entered the city. We only know that he 
made his way to the house of Judas, where he 
remained for three days and three nights, with 
his whole soul so wrapped up in the wonders re- 
vealed to him that he had no thoughts for bodily 
wants and no sense of their demands. : 

The sacred narrative has been amply vindi- 
cated so far as its topographical accuracy is con- 
cerned. Saul, as he was led by the hand, in- 
structed his escort to go to the house of Judas, 
a leading man we may be sure among the Jews 
of Damascus. He dwelt in Straight Street, and 
that street remains to-day, as in St. Paul’s time, 
a thoroughfare running in a direct line from the 
eastern to the western gate of the city. Like 
all Oriental cities which have fallen under Turk- 
ish dominion, Damascus no longer presents the 
stately, well-preserved, and flourishing aspect 
which it had in Roman times; and, in keeping 
with the rest of the city, Straight Street has 
lost a great deal of the magnificent proportions 
which it once possessed. Straight Street in St. 
Paul’s day extended from the eastern to the 
western gate, completely intersecting the city. 
It then was a noble thoroughfare one hundred 
feet broad, divided by Corinthian colonnades 
into three avenues, the central one for foot pas- 
sengers, the side passages for chariots and 
horses going in opposite directions. It was to 
a house in this principal street in the city, the 
habitation of an opulent and distinguished Jew, 
that the escort brought the blind emissary of 
the Sanhedrin, and here they left him to await 
the development of God’s purposes. 

I, Let us now consider the persons who 
cluster round the new convert, and specially the 
agent whom Christ used in the reception of Saul 
into the Church, and see what Scripture or tradi- 
tion tells about them. One man stands promi- 
nent; his name was Ananias, a common one 
enough among the Jews, as the Acts of the 
Apostles has already shown us, for when we have 
surveyed the first beginnings of sin and moral 
failure in the Jerusalem Church we have found 
that an Ananias with Sapphira his wife was con- 
nected therewith. This Ananias of Damascus 
deserves. special attention, for his case reveals 
to us a good deal of primitive Church history 
and is connected with many ancient traditions. 
Let us first strive to gain all the information we 
can about him from the direct statements of 
Scripture and the necessary or legitimate de- 
ductions from the same. Ananias was a Chris- 
tian Jew of Damascus. He must have held a 
leading position in the local Christian Assembly 
in that city, within five years of the Ascension, 
for not only did our Lord select him as His 
agent or medium of communication when deal- 
ing with the new convert, but Ananias was well 
acquainted, by information derived from many 
persons, with the course of conduct pursued at 
Jerusalem by Saul, and knew of the commission 
lately intrusted to him by the high priest. Ana- 
nias was probably the head or chief teacher of 
the local Christian or Nazarene synagogue. At 
the same time he was also in all probability one 
of the original company of Jerusalem Christians 
who had been scattered abroad by the first great 
persecution. We are told in Acts xi. 19 that 
“they that were scattered abroad upon the tribu- 
lation that arose about Stephen travelled as far 
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as Phoenicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch, speak- 
ing the word to none save only to Jews.” Ana- 
nias was probably one of these fugitives from 
Jerusalem who came to Damascus, and there 
sought refuge from the rage of the destroyer. 
St. Paul himself tells us of the character which 
Ananias sustained at Damascus: “‘ He was a de- 
vout man according to the law, well reported of 
- by all the Jews that dwell there ” (chap. xxii. 12). 
It is the character given of Zacharias, and Elisa- 
beth, and of Simeon. Ananias was, like all the 
earliest disciples, a rigid observer of the mi- 
nutest particulars of Jewish ordinances, though 
he and they alike rested upon Christ alone as 
their hope of salvation. Further than this, the 
Scriptures tell us nothing save that we can easily 
see from the words of the various narratives of 
the conversion that Ananias was a man of that 
clear faith, that deep spiritual life which en- 
joyed perpetual converse with the Unseen. 
was not perturbed nor dismayed when Christ re- 
vealed Himself. He conversed calmly with the 
heavenly Visitor, raised his objections, received 
their solution, and then departed in humble obe- 
dience to fulfil the mission Committed to him. 
There is a marvellous strength and power for 
the man of any age who lives, as Ananias did, 
with a clear vision of the eternal world con- 
stantly visible to the spiritual eye. Life or 
death, things present or things to come, the 
world temporal or the world spiritual, all are 
one to him who lives in the light of God’s 
countenance and walks beneath the shadow of 
His wing; for he feels and knows that under- 
neath are the everlasting Arms, and he there- 
fore discharges his tasks with an assured calm- 
ness, a quiet dignity, a heavenly strength of 
which the tempest-tossed and feverish children 
of time know nothing. Beyond these facts and 
these traits of character, which we can read be- 
tween the lines of Holy Scripture, we are told 
nothing of Ananias. But tradition has not been 
so reticent. The ancient Church delighted to 
gather up every notice and every story concern- 
ing the early soldiers of the Cross, and Ananias 
of Damascus was not forgotten. The Martyr- 
ologies both of the Greek and Latin Churches 
give us long accounts of him. They tell that 
he was born in Damascus, and make him one of 
the seventy disciples, which is not at all im- 
probable. Then they describe him at one time 
as bishop, at another time as a simple presbyter, 
of the Church at Damascus. They relate his 
abundant labours at Damascus and in the neigh- 
bouring cities, terminating with his martyrdom 
under a Roman prefect called Lucian. But 
these details, though they may lend colour to 
the picture, add nothing of spiritual significance 
to the information vouchsafed in Scripture. 
Judas, into whose house Saul was received, 
is another person brought before us, upon whom 
a certain eternity of fame has been bestowed 
by his temporary connection with the Apostle. 
He must have been a man of position and 
wealth among the Jews of Damascus to receive 
the official representative and deputy of the high 
priest. It is possible that he may have been 
numbered among those early trophies of St. 
Paul’s zeal which he won in the earliest days of 
his first love, when he “confounded the Jews, 
proving that Jesus is Christ.” Judas has been 
by some identified with that Judas who was sent 
with St. Paul, Silas, and Barnabas as deputies 
to console the Church at Antioch and restore it 
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to peace when distracted with debates about cir- 
cumcision (chap. xv. 22). 

And now, to conclude this portion of our sub- 
ject, we may add that the traditional houses, or 
at least the sites of the houses, of Ananias and 
Judas, together with the fountain where St. Paul 
was baptised, were shown in Damascus till the 
seventeenth century, as Quaresmius, a traveller 
of that time, tells us that he visited the Straight 
Streét, which is the bazaar, and saw the house 
of Judas, a large and commodious building, with — 
traces of having been once a church and then a 
mosque; that he visited the place of baptism, 
which is not far off, adding withal a ground 
plan of the house of Ananias. Dean Stanley, 
however, declares that the traditional house of 
Judas is not in the street called Straight at all. 
Let us turn aside from these details, the mere 
fringes of the story, to the spiritual heart and 
core thereof. 

II. The conversation between Christ and Ana- 
nias next claims our attention. Here we ma 
note that it was the Lord Jesus Christ Himself 
who appeared to Ananias, and when appearing 
makes the most tremendous claims for Himself 
and allows them when made by Ananias. We 
are so accustomed to the words of the narrative 
that we do not recognise their bold assumptions 
and what they imply. The Lord calls Ananias, 
as He called Samuel of old, and then receives 
the same answer as Samuel gave, ‘ Behold I am 
here, Lord.” Ananias speaks to Jesus Christ of 
the disciples, and describes them as “ Thy saints, 
who call upon Thy name.” He knew that prayer 
to Jesus Christ was practised by them and con- 
stituted their special note or mark. Our Lord 
describes St. Paul “‘as a chosen vessel unto Me, 
to bear My name before the Gentiles and kings, 
and the children of Israel, for 7 will show him 
how many things he must suffer for My name's 
sake.” While again, when Ananias came into 
the house of Judas, he is so completely domi- 
nated by the idea of Jesus Christ, His presence, 
His power, His mission, that his words are, 
“The Lord Jesus hath sent me that thou may-~ 
est receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy 
Ghost.” In these passages we have a view of 
primitive Christianity and its doctrine as taught 
by Christ Himself, by His earliest disciples, and 
as viewed and recorded by the second genera- 
tion of Christians, and it is all the same from 
whatever point it is looked at. The earliest 
form of Christianity was Christ and nothing else. 
The personality of Christ dominated every other 
idea. There was no explaining away the his- 
torical facts of His life, there was no watering 
down His supernatural actions and claims; the 
Lord Jesus—and His ordinary human name was 
used—the Lord Jesus, whom the Jews had 
known as the carpenter’s son, and had rejected 
as the prophet of Nazareth, and had crucified as 
the pretended king of Israel, He was for Ana- 
nias of Damascus the supernatural Being who 
now ruled the universe, and struck down the 
persecutor of His people, and sent His messen- 
gers and apostles that they might with Divine 
power heal the wounded and comfort the 
broken-hearted. Ananias felt no difficulty in 
identifying Jesus the despised, the crucified, with 
the Lord of glory who had appeared to him, 
upon whose name he called and with whom he 
communed. Jesus Christ was not for him a 
dream or a ghost, or a passing appearance, or a 
distinguished teacher, or a mighty prophet, 
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_whose spirit lived with the souls of the good and 
_ blessed of every age at rest in paradise. The 
Jesus of Ananias was no inhabitant or child 
of earth, no matter how pure and exalted. The 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Being of beings, who 
had a just right to call God’s people ‘“ His 
saints,” and to describe the great work of His 
messengers and ministers to be that of “ bear- 
ing His name before the Gentiles,” because the 
Christianity of Ananias and of the earliest 
Church was no poor, weak, diluted system of 
mere natural religion regarding Jesus Christ as 
a Divine prophet, but as nothing more. It the- 
orised not, indeed, about the Incarnation and 
the modes of the Divine existence. It was too 
much wrapped up in adoring the Divine mani- 
'festations to trouble itself about such questions, 







which came to the front when love waxed cold -' 


and men had time to analyse and debate. For 
Ananias and for men like him it was sufficient 
to know that Jesus Christ was God manifest in 
the flesh. For them and for the earliest Church 
that one fact embodied the whole of Christian- 
ity. Jesus Christ, the same wher living in Gali- 
lee, suffering in Jerusalem, ascending from Oli- 
vet, reigning on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high, or manifesting Himself to His people, 
was the beginning and end of all religion. 

This is a very important point to insist upon 
in the present age, when men have endeavoured 
to represent the religion of the primitive Church 
in quite a different light, and to teach that St. 
Paul was the inventor of that dogmatic system 
which insists upon the supreme importance and 
the essential deity of the Person of Jesus Christ. 
St. Luke’s narrative in this passage seems to me 
quite decisive against such a theory, and shows 
us how Christianity struck an independent mind 
like that of Ananias, and how it was taught at 
a distant Christian Church like Damascus within 
five or at most seven years after the Ascension 
of Jesus Christ.* 

Then, again, we have in the vision granted to 
Ananias and the revelation made to him a de- 
scription of Christ’s disciples. The description 
is a twofold one, coming on the one hand from 
Christ, and on the other from Ananias, and yet 
they both agree. Ananias describes the religion 
of Christ when he says, “ Lord, I have heard 
from many of this man, how much evil he did 
to Thy saints at Jerusalem’’; and then he pro- 
ceeds to identify His ‘‘ saints” with those that 
called on Christ’s name at Damascus. We have 
already noted prayer to Christ as a distinguish- 
ing feature of His people +; but here we find, for 
the first time in the New Testament, the term 
“saints”? applied to the ordinary followers of 
Christ, though in a short time it seems to have 
become the usual designation for the adherents 
of the crucified Redeemer, as we shall see by a 
reference to Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 2; Eph. i. 1, and 
to numerous other passages scattered through- 
out the Epistles. Our Lord Himself sanctions 
the use of this title, and applies it Himself in 
a different shape in the fuller account of the 
divine words given us by St. Paul in his speech 
before King Agrippa (chap. xxvi. 18). Christ 
tells St. Paul of his destined work “to turn the 


* Massutius, Joc. czt., has a long chapter (book ii. ch. i.) 
on the date of St. Paul’s conversion. See Findlay’s 
“ Epistles of St. Paul,” pp. 5, 6, for a concise statement of 
the arguments concerning it. Lewin’s ‘‘ Fasti Sacri,” pp. 
Ixvi. and 253, contains long dissertations upon this point, 
a simple reference to which must suffice. 

. +See pp. 338-41. 
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Gentiles from darkness to light, that they may 
receive an inheritance among them which are 
sanctified by faith that is in Me.” The followers 
of Christ were recognised as saints in the true 
sense of the word saint—that is, as separated, 
dedicated, consecrated persons, who had been 
made to drink into one Divine Spirit, had been 
made partakers of a new life, had been admitted 
to a kingdom of light and a fellowship of love, 
and who, by virtue of these blessings, had been 
cut off from the power of Satan and the kingdom 
of darkness. And all this had been and ever is 
to be effected “by faith that is in Christ,’ 
Christ’s saints or separated people are sancti- 
fied by faith in Christ. Not that the bare exer- 
cise of a faculty or feeling called faith will ex- 
ercise a sanctifying influence upon human na- 
ture,—this would be simply to make man his 
own sanctifier, and to usurp for his own poor 
weak wretched self the work and power which 
belong to the Holy Ghost alone,—but when 
Christ is realised as including all the parts of 
God’s final revelation, when no partial or lim- 
ited view is taken of Christ’s work as if it were 
limited to the Incarnation alone, or the Atone- 
ment alone, or the Resurrection alone, but when 
the diverse and various parts and laws of His 
revelation are recognised as divinely taught, and 
therefore as tremendously important for the 
soul’s health. When the Holy Ghost and His 
mission, and good works and their absolute 
necessity, and Christ’s sacraments and His other 
appointed means of grace are duly honoured and 
reverently received, then indeed, and then alone, © 
faith is truly exercised in Christ, and men are 
not merely separated by an external consecra- 
tion, such as the Jews received at circumcision, 
and which qualified even that hard-hearted and 
stubborn people to be called a nation of saints; 
but when Christ is thus truly and fully received 
by faith into the hearts and affections of His 
people, they walk worthy of the high vocation 
called upon them. Many a mistaken exposition 
has been offered of St. Paul’s Epistles, and 
many an effort has been made to explain away 
the plainest statements, because men will apply 
a false meaning to the word saints which Ana- 
nias here uses. If we first determine that the 
word saint could only have been applied to a 
truly converted man, clothed in the robe of 
Christ’s imputed righteousness, elected from 
eternity to everlasting salvation, and who could 
never finally fall away, and then find the term 
so defined applied, for instance, to the Corin- 
thian Church as a whole, we shall come to some 
strange results. If truly converted men, true 
saints of Christ, could be guilty of sins such as 
were not named amongst the heathen, or could 
be drunk at the Lord’s Table, or could cherish 
all that long and dreary catalogue of spiritual 
crimes enumerated in the Corinthian Epistles, 
then indeed the words true conversion have 
completely changed their meaning, and Chris- 
tianity, instead of being the principle and foun- 
tain of a regenerate life, becomes a cloak under 
which all kinds of maliciousness and evil-doing 
may have free course and be glorified. 

Our Lord protests beforehand unto St. Paul 
against such a perversion of the gospel of free 
grace with which His great Apostle had all his 
life to struggle. Antinomianism is as old as St. 
Paul’s doctrine—so very much misunderstand— 
of justification. Our Lord raises His voice 
against it in His earliest commission to St. Paul 
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when He sends him to the Gentiles “to turn them 
from darkness to moral and spiritual light,” 
and “ from the power of Satan unto God.” And 
the New Testament often enough tells us what 
is meant by “the power of Satan.” It was not 
any mere system of false beliefs. alone, but it 
was a wicked and impure practice; and St. Patl’s 
work was to turn the Gentiles from a wicked 
faith, combined with a still more wicked practice, 
to a life sanctified and purified and renewed 
after the image of a living Christ. 

III. Finally, we notice in this conversation, 
and that only very briefly, the title given by 
our Lord to St. Paul, which became the fa- 
vourite designation of the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, especially among the Western doctors of 
the ancient Church. “ Go thy way,” says Christ 
to Ananias, “for he is a chosen vessel unto Me,” 
or, as the Revisers put it in the margin, trans- 
lating: still more literally from the original, “ for 
he is a vessel of election.” “‘ Vas Electionis ” is 
the usual title for St. Paul in St. Jerome’s let- 
ter’s, as also in St. Chrysostom’s homilies, and 
it expresses a side of his character which is 
prominent throughout his writings. Saul’s early 
life was so alienated from Christ, his career had 
been so completely hostile to the gospel, his 
conversion had been so entirely God’s work and 
God’s work alone, that he ever felt and ever 
insisted more than the other New Testament 
writers on God’s electing love. If we compare 
the writings of St. John with those of St. Paul, 
we shall see how naturally and completely they 
reflect in their tone the history of their lives. 
St. John’s life was one long continuous steady 
growth in Divine knowledge. There were no 
great gaps or breaks in that life, and so we find 
that his writings do not ignore God’s electing 
love and preventing grace as the source of 
everything good in man. “ We love Him be- 
” are words which show 
that St. John’s gospel was at bottom the same 
as St. Paul’s. But St. John’s favourite topic 
is the Incarnation and its importance, and its 
results in purity of heart and in a sweet con- 
sciousness of the Divine Spirit. St. Paul’s life, 
on the other hand, was no continuous upgrowth 
from youth’s earliest day to life’s latest even- 
tide. There was a great gap, a tremendous 
yawning chasm separating the one portion from 
the other, and Paul never could forget that it 
was God’s choice alone which turned the per- 
secuting Rabbi into the Christian Apostle. His 
Epistles to the Romans, Ephesians, and Gala- 
tians amply testify to the effects of this doctrine 
upon his whole soul, and show that the exposi- 
tors of the early Church displayed a true instinct 
and gauged his character aright when they des- 
ignated him by this title, ‘‘ Vas Electionis.” And 
yet the Apostle proved his Divine inspiration, 
for he held and taught this truth in no one-sided 
manner. He combined the doctrine of electing 
love with that of intense human free will and 
awful personal responsibility. He made no ef- 
fort intellectually to reconcile the two opposite 
sides of truth, but, wiser than many who fol- 
lowed him, he accepted both, and found in them 
both matter for practical guidance. God’s 
eternal and electing love made him humble; 
man’s free will and responsibility made him 
awfully in earnest. Two passages, drawn from 
different Epistles, sufficiently explain St. Paul’s 
view. Gal. i. 15, 16—‘ When it was thé good 
pleasure of God, who separated me, even from 
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my mother’s womb, and called me through His 
grace, to reveal His Son in me”—are words 
which show how entirely St. Paul viewed himself 
as a “Vas Electionis.” 1 Cor. ix. 27—“I buffet 
my body, and bring it into bondage, lest by any 
means, after that I have preached to others, 
I myself should be rejected ”—are words show- 
ing how real and profound was his fear of final 
defeat and ruin, how convinced he was that no 
display of Divine grace or love assured him of | 
his own final perseverance. It is well that people 
should notice this difference between the tone 
and spiritual experience of a Paul and of a John. 
At times sincere Christians have been troubled 
because their spiritual experience and feelings 
have been very different from St. Paul’s. They 
have limited to a large extent their own reading 
of Scripture to his writings, and have not no- 
ticed the clear distinction which Scripture makes 
between the tone and ideas of St. Paul and St. 
Peter, St. James and St. John; and why? Just 
to meet this very tendency, and to show us that 
spiritual experiences, feelings, temptations, must 
vary with the varying circumstances of each in- 
dividual. No saintly life can be taken as a uni- 
versal model or standard; and, above all, the 
conversion of a persecutor and blasphemer like 
St. Paul is not to be taken as the normal type 
of God’s dealings with men, who grow up, like 
St. John or like Timothy, in the paths of Divine 
love from their earliest childhood. 

There is one common feature, however, which 
can be traced in all religious lives, where sternly 
and even violently ordered like Saul’s, or gently 
guided like St. John’s. They all agree in pre- 
senting one feature when the fresh breath of the 
Spirit blows upon them and the deeper sense 
of life’s importance first dawns upon the vision, 
and that is, they are all marked by prayer. Of 
every sincere seeker the Divine watcher, ever on 
the outlook for the signs of spiritual life, repeats 
“ Behold, he prayeth.” Saul, we may be sure, 
had never forgotten his duty in the matter of 
the prescribed round of Jewish devotions; but 
now for the first time he rose above the level 
of mere mechanical saying of prayer to spiritual 
communion with God in Christ; now for the 
first time he prayed a Chistian prayer, through 
Christ and to Christ; now for the first time per- 
haps he learned one secret of the spiritual life, 
which is this, that prayer is something wider 
and nobler than mere asking. Prayer is com- 
munion of the spirit with God reconciled in 
Christ Jesus. That communion is often deepest 
and most comforting when enjoyed in simple 
silence. Saul, the converted persecutor, cotfld 
know but little yet of what to ask from Christ. 
But in the revelations made in those hours of 
darkness and penitence and silence, there were 
vouchsafed to him renewed proofs of the truths 
already gained, and of the awful trials which 
those truths, realised and acted out, would de- 
mand from him. “I will show him what things 
he must suffer for My sake,” 
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WE have bestowed a great deal of attention 
upon the incidents at Damascus, because the 
conversion of Saul of Tarsus is more closely. 
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connected with the truth and authenticity of 
_ Christianity than any other event save those im- 
_ mediately connected with the life and ministry of 
our Lord Himself. 


We shall, however, in this 
chapter, endeavour to discuss the remaining cir- 
cumstances of it which the Acts of the Apostles 
brings under our notice. 

I. We are told in verse 17 of the visit of Ana- 
nias to Saul. “ Ananias departed, and entered 
into the house; and laying his hands on him 
said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, who 
appeared unto thee in the way which thou 
camest, hath sent me, that thou mayest receive 
thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
This conversation with Ananias is largely ex- 


- panded by St. Paul himself in the account which 


he gives us in Acts xxii., while in his speech to 
Agrippa in the twenty-sixth chapter he entirely 
omits all mention of Ananias, and seems to in- 
_troduce our Lord as the only person who spoke 
to him, and yet there is no real inconsistency. 
St. Paul, in fact, in the latter address is intent on 
setting vividly before Agrippa the sum total of 
the revelations made by Christ. He ignores, 
therefore, every secondary agent. Ananias was 
Christ's messenger. His words were merely 
those which Christ put into his mouth. St. Paul 
goes, therefore, to the root of the matter, and 
attributes everything, whether uttered by our 
Lord or by Ananias, to the former alone, who 
was, indeed, the great Inspirer of every expres- 
sion, the true Director of every minutest portion 
of this important transaction. 

The ninth chapter, on the other hand, breaks 


the story up into its component parts, and 


shows us the various actors in the scene. We 
see the Lord Jesus consciously presiding over 
all, revealing Himself now to this person and 
again to that person. We get a glimpse for a 
moment behind the veil which Divine Provi- 
dence throws around His doings and the do- 
ings of the children of men. We see Christ re- 
vealing Himself now to Saul and then to Ana- 
nias, informing the latter of the revelations 
made to the former; just as He subsequently 
revealed Himself almost simultaneously to 


- Cornelius at Czesarea and to Simon Peter at 


Joppa, preparing the one for the other. The 
Lord thus hints at an explanation of those sim- 
ultaneous cravings, aspirations, and spiritual 
desires which we often find unaccountably aris- 
ing amid far distant lands and in widely sep- 
arated hearts. The feelings may seem but 
vague aspirations and their coincidence a mere 
chance one, but the typical cases of Saul and 
Ananias, or of Cornelius and St. Peter, teach the 
believer to see in them the direct action and 
government of the Lord Jesus Christ, turning 
the hearts of the fathers to the children and of 
the disobedient to the wisdom of the just. 
Surely we have an instance of such simultaneous 
operations of the Divine Spirit, and that on the 
largest scale, in the cravings of the world after 
‘a Saviour at the age and time when our Lord 
came! Virgil was then preaching in tones so 
Christian concerning the coming Saviour whom 
the world was expecting that the great Italian 
poet Dante exempts him from hell on account of 
his dim but real faith. The Wise Men were then 
seeking Christ from a far country; Caiaphas 
was prophesying concerning a man who was to 
die for God’s people. Mankind, all the world 
over, was unconsciously longing with a divinely 
inspired desire for that very salvation which 
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God was then revealing; just as, upon the nar- 
rower stage of Damascus or Czxsarea, Jesus 
Christ inspired Saul and Cornelius with a Di- 
vine want and prepared Ananias and Peter to 
satisfy it. John Keble in his poem for Easter 
Monday has well seized and illustrated this 
point, so full of comfort and edification, turning 
it into a practical direction for the life of the 
human spirit:— 


“ Even so the course of prayer who knows? 
It springs in silence where it will ; 
Springs out of sight, and flows 
At first a lonely rill. 


“ Unheard by all but angel ears, 
The good Cornelius knelt alone, 
Nor dreamed his prayers and tears 
Could help a world undone. 


“The while upon his terraced roof, 
The loved apostle to the Lord, 
In silent thought aloof, _ 
For heavenly vision soared. 


“The saint beside the ocean prayed, 
The soldier in his chosen bower, 
Where all his eye surveyed 
Seemed sacred in that hour. 


“To each unknown his brother’s prayer, 
Yet brethren true in dearest love 
Were they—and now they share 
Fraternal joys above.” 


Ananias, guided by Divine Providence, enters 
into Saul’s presence, states his mission, lays his 
hands upon him, and restores him to sight. Ana- 
nias is careful, however, to disclaim all merit, 
as far as he is himself concerned, in the matter 
of this miracle. His language is exactly the 
same in tone as that of the apostles Peter and 
John when they had healed the impotent man: 
“Why marvel ye at this man? or why fasten ye 
your eyes on us, as though by our own power or 
godliness we had made him to walk? . . . By 
faith in His name hath His name made this man 
strong,” were their words to the people. “In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk,” 
was their command to the man himself. And 
so in the case of Ananias, he attributes the heal- 
ing power to Jesus Christ alone. ‘‘ The Lord 
Jesus, who appeared unto thee, hath sent 
me, that thou mayest receive thy sight.’’ The 
theology and faith of the Church at Damascus 
were exactly the same as those of the Apostles 
and Church at Jerusalem. And what a con- 
firmation of Saul’s own faith must this miracle 
have been! - It was then no passing vision, no 
fancy of a heated imagination which he had ex- 
perienced; but he had the actual proof in his 
own person of their objective reality, a demon- 
stration that the power of Jesus of Nazareth 
ordered all things, both in heaven and earth, 
healing the bodily as it could illuminate the 
spiritual eye. 

II. Ananias restored Saul’s sight. According 
to the ninth of Acts his mission was limited to 


‘this one point; but, according to St. Paul’s own 


account in the twenty-second chapter; he made a 
much longer communication to the future Apos- 
tle: “‘The God of our fathers hath appointed 
thee to know His will, and to see the Righteous 
One, and to hear a voice from His mouth. For 
thou shalt be a witness for Him unto all men 
of what thou hast seen and heard. And now 
why tarriest thoup Arise, and be baptised, and 
wash away thy sins, calling on His name.” 
Ananias predicted to Saul his future mission, his 
apostleship to all nations, and the fact that the 
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Apostle of the Gentiles would find the root and 
sustenance of his work in the force of personal 
conviction with which his miraculous conversion 
had endowed him. Personal knowledge, indi- 
vidual acquaintance with the things of the 
eternal world, was then, as it is still, the first 
condition of successful work for Jesus Christ. 
There may be intellectual power, intense energy, 
transcendent eloquence, consummate ability; but 
in the spiritual order these things avail nothing 
till there be joined thereto that sense of heav- 
enly force and reality which a personal knowl- 
edge of the things unseen imparts. Then heart 
answers to heart, and the great depths of man’s 
nature respond and open themselves to the voice 
and teaching of one who speaks as St. Paul did 
of what “ he had seen and heard.” 

There are two points in this address of Ana- 
nias as reported by St. Paul himself to which 
we would direct special attention. Ananias bap- 
tised Saul, and used very decided language on 
the subject, language from which some would 
now shrink. These two points embody impor- 
tant teaching. Ananias baptised Saul though 
Christ had personally called him. This shows 
the importance which the Holy Scriptures at- 
tach to baptism, and shows us something too 
of the nature of Holy Scripture itself. St. Luke 
wrote the Acts as a kind of continuation of his 
Gospel, to give an account to Theophilus of the 
rise and progress of Christianity down to his 
own time. St. Luke in doing so tells us of the 
institution of the Eucharist, but he does not say 
one word in his Gospel about the appointment of 
baptism. He does not record the baptismal 
commission, for which we must turn to St. 
Matthew xxviii. 19, or to St. Mark xvi. 16. Yet 
St. Luke is careful to report the baptism of the 
three thousand on the Day of Pentecost, of the 
Samaritans, of the eunuch, and now of St. Paul, 
as afterwards of Cornelius, of Lydia, of the 
Philippian jailor, and of the Ephesian followers 
of John the Baptist. He records the univer- 
sality of Christian baptism, and thus proves its 
obligation; but he does not give us a hint of the 
origin of this sacrament, nor does he trace it 
back to any word or command of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He evidently took all these things as 
quite well known and understood, and merely 
describes the observance of a sacrament which 
needed no explanation on his part. The writ- 
ings of St. Luke were intended to instruct The- 
ophilus in the facts concerning our Lord’s life 
and the labours of certain leading individuals 
among His earliest followers; but they make no 
pretence, nor do the other Gospels make any 
pretence, of being an exhaustive history of our 
Lord’s ministry or of the practice of the earliest 
Church; and their silence does not necessarily 
prove that much was not known and practised in 
the early Church about which they have no oc- 
casion to speak.*. The words of Ananias and 


* Archbishop.Whately used to make an important dis- 
tinction between things av/¢7-Scriptural and things ua- 
Scriptural. Thingsan/z-Scriptural cannot be tolerated b 
the Church, because they contradict the Word of God. 
Things uz#-Scriptural, that is, things about which Scrip- 
ture is silent and for which no direct warrant can be pro- 
duced, may be right or wrong, useful or vicious, Sunday 
schools, for instance, are in this sense unscriptural. The 
Scriptures are silent about them, and if direct warrant 
with chapter and verse be required for them, none such 
can be produced. Hooker, in his Third Book, ch. v.-viii., 
has a powerful argument upon this subject as against the 
ultra-reformers or Puritans of his day, who would have 
tied the Church with much tighter bonds than ever 
Judaism submitted to. 
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the obedience of Saul show us the importance 
which the Holy Spirit attached to this sacrament 
of baptism. Here was a man to whom Christ 
Himself had personally appeared, whom Christ 
had personally called, and to whom He had 
made long-continued revelations of His will. 
Yet He instructed him by the mouth of Ana- 
nias to receive the sacrament of baptism. Surely 
if any man was ever exempted from submission 
to what some would esteem the outwafd ordi- 





nance, it was this penitent and privileged con- 


vert! 
senger are the same as to the humblest sin- 
ner, ‘‘ Arise, and be baptised, and wash away thy 
sins.” I have known of truly good men who 
showed their want of spiritual humility, or per- 
haps I should rather say of spiritual thought 
and reflection, in this direction. I have known 
of persons aroused from religious torpor and 


death by powerful though one-sided teaching.. 


But no: to him the words of God’s mes- 


God has blessed such teaching to the awakening . 


in them of the first elements of spiritual life, and 
then they have stopped short. They were called, 
as Saul was, in an unbaptised state. 
never previously received the sacrament of re- 
generation according to Christ’s appointment, 
and when Christ aroused them they thought this 
primal blessing quite sufficient, and judged it 
unnecessary to obey the full commands of Christ 
and be united by baptism to His Body the 
Church. They judged, in fact, that the blessing 
of conversion absorbed them from the sacra- 
ment of responsibility; but such was not the 
view of the primitive Church. The blessing of 
conversion as in St. Paul’s case, the visible and 
audible descent of the Holy Ghost as in the case 
of Cornelius, hindered not the importance nor 
dispensed with the necessity of the sacrament of 
baptism, which was the door of admission to 
the Divine society and to a higher level in the 
Divine life than any hitherto attained. Persons 
who act as those misguided individuals of whom 
we have spoken stop short at the first principles 
of the doctrine of Christ, and they attain to none 
of its heights, they sound none of its depths, be- 
cause they bend not their wills, and learn not the 
sweetness and the power involved in spiritual 
humiliation and in lowly self-denying obedience 
taught by the Master Himself when He said, 
“* Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

The language, again, of Ananias about bap- 
tism sounds strange in some ears, and yet the 
experience of missionaries is a sufficient ex- 
planation of it. What is that language? 
“Arise, and be baptised, and wash away thy 
sins.” These words sound startling to one ac- 
customed to identify the washing away of sin 
with the exercise of faith, and yet there they 
stand, and no method of exegesis will avail to 
make them say anything else than this, that bap- 
tism was for Saul the washing away of sin, so 
that if he did not accept baptism his sins would 
not have been washed away. The experience, 
however, of those who labour in the mission 
field explains the whole difficulty. Baptism is 
the act of open confession and acknowledgment 
of Christ. St. Paul himself teaches the absolute 
importance of this confession: “ With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness; with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.” * 
Pagan converts are even still abundantly found 
who are willing to accept the pure morality and 

* Romans x, 10. 
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the sublime teaching of Christianity, who are 


_ willing to believe and see in Jesus Christ the 


supreme revelation of God made to the human 


race, but who are not willing to incur loss and 


persecution and trial for His sake by the re- 
ception of Christian baptism and a public con- 
fession of their faith. They may believe with 
the heart in the revelation of righteousness and 
may lead moral lives in consequence, but they 
are not willing to make public confession lead- 
ing them into a state of salvation. They are, in 
fact, in the position of Saul of Tarsus as he 
prayed in the house of Judas, but they will go 
no farther. They will not act as he did, they 
will not take the decisive step, they will not arise 
and be baptised and wash away their sins, calling 
on the name of Jesus Christ. And if Saul of 
Tarsus had been like them and had acted as they 
do, he might have received the vision and have 
been convinced of the truth of Jesus Christ and 
of His. mission, but yet his moral cowardice 
would have spoilt the whole, and Saul would 
have remained in his sins, unpardoned, unac- 
cepted, reprobate from Christ, because he re- 
mained unbaptised. Christianity, in fact, is a 
covenant, and forgiveness of sins is one of the 
blessings attached to this covenant. Until men 
perform its conditions and actually enter into 
the covenant the blessings of the covenant are 
not granted. Baptism is the door of entry into 
the covenant of grace, and till men humbly en- 
ter within the door they do not exercise true 
faith, They may believe intellectually in the 
truth and reality of Christianity, but, till they 
take the decisive step and obey Christ’s law, 
they do not possess that true faith of the heart 
which alone enables them, like Saul of Tarsus, 
to obey Christ and therefore enter into peace. 
III. The next step taken by the Apostle is 
equally plainly stated: “‘ Straightway in the syn- 
agogues he proclaimed Jesus, that He is the 
Son of God.” But, though the words of the 
Acts are plain enough, it is not so easy to rec- 
oncile them with St. Paul’s own account, as 
given in the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 15, 16, 
17), where he states, ““ When it was the good 
pleasure of God to reveal His Son in me, im- 
mediately I conferred not with flesh and blood, 
but I went away into Arabia, and again I re- 
turned to Damascus.” In the ninth chapter of 
the Acts we find the statement made that im- 
mediately after his baptism he preached Christ in 
the synagogues of Damascus, while in his own 
biographical narrative he tells us that immediately 
after his baptism he went away into Arabia. 
Is there any way in which we can reconcile 
them? We think so, and that a very simple one, 
Let us first reflect upon the story as told in 
the Acts. St. Luke is giving a rapid history, a 
survey of St. Paul’s life of public activity. He 
is not telling the story of his inner spiritual ex- 
periences, his conflicts, temptations, trials, reve- 
lations, as St.. Paul himself set them forth. He 
knew not of them, in fact. St. Luke knew 
merely the exterior public life of which man 
has cognisance. He knew nothing, or but 
little, of the interior life of the Apostle, 
known only to himself and to God. St. Luke 
therefote tells ts of his early work at Da- 
mascus, St. Paul himself tells us of that 
early work, but also shows us how he was pre- 
pared for that work by his retirement into 
Arabia. Both agree in the main point, how- 
ever, and place the scene of his earliest Chris- 
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tian efforts in the very spot, Damascus, which he 
had in his human prevision destined for him- 
self as the field of his bitterest antagonism to 
the faith of the Crucified. This is an important 
point. St. Luke wrote his historical narrative 
twenty-five years or thereabouts after St. Paul’s 
conversion. He may have often visited Da- 
mascus. Tradition makes Antioch, a town of 
the same district, his birthplace. St. Luke must 
have had abundant opportunities of consulting 
witnesses who could tell the story of those 
eventful days, and could describe St. Paul’s ear- 
liest testimony to his new convictions. But 
these men only knew St. Paul as he appeared in 
public. They may have known very little of the 
inner history of his life as he reveals it in his 
Epistle to the Galatians when vindicating his 
apostolic authority and mission. 

Let us now see whether we cannot harmonise 
St. Paul’s autobiographical narrative in the 
Epistle with the Evangelist’s narrative in the 
Acts; always remembering, however, that an 
imperfect knowledge is never more completely 
felt than in such cases. When we try to har- 
monise an account written from the subjective 
side by one individual with an objective and ex- 
terior narrative written by some one else, we are 
like a man looking at a globe and trying to take 
it all in at one glance. One side must be hidden 
from him; and so in this case, many circum- 
stances are necessarily concealed from us which 
would solve difficulties that now completely puz- 
zle us. But let us to our task, in which we 
have derived much assistance from the commen- 
tary of Bishop Lightfoot upon Galatians. St. 
Paul, we are told in chap. ix. 19, received meat 
after the visit of Ananias and was strengthened. 
St. Paul was never one of those high-wrought 
fanatics who despise food and the care of the 
body. There was nothing of the Gnostic or the 
Manichean about him, leading him to despise 
and neglect the body which the Lord has given 
to be the soul’s instrument. He recognised under 
all circumstances that if the human spirit is to 
do its work, and if God’s glory is to be pro- 
moted, the human body must be sustained in 
force and vigour. When he was on board ship 
and in imminent peril of shipwreck and death, 
and men thought they should be at their prayers, 
thinking of the next world alone, he took bread 
and blessed and set the crew and passengers 
alike the healthy example of eating a hearty 
meal, and thus keeping his body in due prepara- 
tion for whatever deliverances the Lord might 
work for them; and so, too, at Datnascus, his 
spiritual joy and hallowed peace and deep grati- 
tude for his restoration to sight did not prevent 
him paying due attention to the wants of his 
body. ‘‘ He took food, and was strengthened.” 
And now comes the first note of time. ‘ Then 
was Saul certain days with the disciples which 
were at Damascus. And straightway (ev@éws) 
he preached Christ in the synagogues, that He 
is the Son of God.” The very same expression 
is used by St. Paul in Galatians, where, after 
speaking of his conversion, he says, “ Immedi- 
ately (ev0éws) I conferred not with flesh and 
blood, but went away into Arabia, and again 
returned unto Damascus.” Now my explana- 
tion, and not mine alone, but that of Bishop 
Lightfoot, is this. After the new convert had 
rested for a short time at Damascus, he re- 
tired into the Sinaitic desert, where he remained 
for several months, perhaps for a whole year, 
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During this period he disappeared from the sight 
and knowledge of men as if the earth had opened 
its mouth and swallowed him. Then he re- 
‘turned to Damascus and preached with such 
power that the Jews formed a plot against his 
dife, enlisting the help of the governor on their 
side, so that even the gates were watched that 
‘he might be arrested. He escaped their hands, 
‘however, through the assistance of his converts, 
‘and went up to Jerusalem. 

But here another difficulty arises. The Acts 
tells us that ““when Saul was come to Jerusa- 
lem, he assayed to join himself to the disciples; 
but they were all afraid of him, and believed not 
that he was a disciple,” whereupon Barnabas, 
fulfilling his office of mediation, explanation, and 
consolation, took him and introduced him to the 
Apostles; while on the other hand in the first 
chapter of Galatians St. Paul himself speaks of 
his first visit to the Jerusalem Church thus: 
“Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem 
to visit Cephas, and tarried with him fifteen 
days. But other of the Apostles saw I none, 
save James the Lord’s brother.” Now the dif- 
ficulty consists in this. First, how could the dis- 
ciples at Jerusalem have been suspicious of St. 
Paul, if at least a year and a half had elapsed 
since his conversion? for the Jewish method of 
counting time would not require three whole 
years to have elapsed since that event. Sec- 
ondly, how could Barnabas have brought him 
to the Apostles as the Acts states, if St. Paul 
himself says he saw none of them save Peter 
and James? As to the first difficulty, we ac- 
knowledge at once that it seems at first sight 
a very considerable one, and yet a little reflec- 
tion will show that there are many explanations 
of it. If St. Paul kept quiet, as we believe he 
did, after his conversion and baptism, and de- 
parted into the solitudes of Arabia, and then 
upon his‘return to Damascus, perhaps after a 
year’s retirement, began his aggressive work, 
there may not have been time for the Church 
at large to get knowledge of the facts. Com- 
munication, again, may have been interrupted 
beeause of the contest between Herod and 
Aretas, in which Damascus played no small part. 
Communication may not have been possible be- 
tween the two Churches. Then, again, the per- 
secution raised by Saul himself seems to have 
practically extirpated the Jerusalem Church for 
a time. ‘They were all scattered abroad ex- 
cept the Apostles,” is the account given of the 
Christian. community at Jerusalem. The terror 
of that persecution may have lasted many a long 
month. Numbers of the original members may 
never have ventured back again to the Holy 
City. The Jerusalem Church may have been a 
new formation largely composed of new con- 
verts who never had heard of a wondrous cir- 
cumstance which had happened a year or two 
before to the high priest’s delegate, which the 
Sanhedrin would doubtless desire to keep se 
eret: 

These and many other considerations offer 
themselves when we strive to throw ourselves 
back into the circumstances of the time and 
help to a solution of the first difficulty which 
we have indicated. Human life is such a com- 
plex thing that the strangest combinations may 
easily find place therein. In this particular case 
we are so ignorant of the facts, so many hy- 
potheses offer themselves to account for the 
seeming inconsistencies, that we hesitate not to 
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identify the visit to Jerusalem mentioned in the 
Acts with that recorded by St. Paul in the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians. The second difficulty to 
which we have alluded is this, How could Barna- 
bas have brought him to the Apostles, if St. 
Paul himself states that he saw none of the 
Apostles save Peter and James the Lord’s 
brother? We must remember, however, that St. 
Luke and St. Paul wrote with two distinct ob- 
jects. St. Paul, in the Galatians, wished to show 
the independence of his revelations as regards _ 
the Apostles of the circumcision, the Twelve - 
technically so called. Of these Apostles he saw 
not one, save St. Peter. St. Luke is giving a 
broad external account of the new convert’s ear- 
liest religious history, and he tells us that on his 
first visit to the Holy City his conversion was 
acknowledged and guaranteed by the apostles,— 
not the Twelve merely, but the apostles, that is, 
the senior members of the Christian community, 
embracing not merely the original company 
chosen by Christ, but all the senior members of 
the Church, like Barnabas, James, and others 
who may have formed a supreme council to 
guide the affairs of the infant society. The word 
apostle, in fact, is used very variously in the 
New Testament; sometimes in a limited sense as. 
confined to the Twelve, sometimes in a wider 
and more general sense, embracing men like 
Barnabas, as in Acts xiv. 4, 14; St. James, the 
Lord’s brother, as in 1 Cor. xv. 7; Andronicus 
and Junias, as in Rom. xvi. 7, and many others. 
It is quite possible, then, that Barnabas may 
have brought Saul to the Apostolic council, and 
told there the tale of his conversion, though not 
one of the original Twelve was present save St. 
Peter.* 

We have now endeavoured to explain some of 
the difficulties which a comparison of St. Paul’s 
own auto-biographical narrative with the Acts 
discloses. Let us look again at the retirement 
into Arabia. This retirement seems to us full 
of instruction and pregnant with meaning for 
the hidden as well as the practical life of the 
soul. St. Paul, as soon as he was baptised, re- 
tired into Arabia; and why, it may be asked, did 
he retire thither? Some of the ancient exposi- 
tors, as St. Chrysostom and St. Jerome, both 
of whom wrote about the same period, A. D. 
400, thought that St. Paul retired into Arabia 
in order that he might preach to the Arabians. 
St. Chrysostom, for instance, comments thus: 
‘“See how fervent was his soul, he was eager 
to occupy lands yet untilled. He forthwith at- 
tacked a barbarous and savage people, choosing 
a life of conflict and of much toil.” And the ex- 
planations of Hilary, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Theodoret, and Gicumenius, all of them ancient 
and acute expositors, are of exactly the same 
character. Now this would have been a reversal 
of the Divine order in one important aspect. 
The power of the keys, the office of opening 
the kingdom of heaven to the Gentiles, had been 
committed to St. Peter by Jesus Christ. He had 
not as yet baptised Cornelius, and thus formally 
opened the door of faith to the Gentiles. If St. 
Paul had preached to the Arabians, he would 
have usurped St. Peter’s place and function. 
We believe, on the other hand, that God led 
the converted persecutor into the deserts of 


* See Bishop Lightfoot’s dissertation upon St. Paul's first 
visit to Jerusalem, and the use of the term apostle in the 
New Testament in his ‘Commentary on Galatians,” pp. 
gt-ror. Cf. p. 380 of this Commentary. 
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_ Arabia for very different purposes. Let us note 

a few of them. 

_ +The Lord led Saul there for the purpose of 
' quiet and’ retirement. 


The great commentators 
and expositors of the early Church, as we have 
already noted, used to call St. Paul by the spe- 
cial title of ‘‘ Vas Electionis,” the chosen vessel 
par excellence, chosen because surpassing in his 
gifts and graces and achievements all the other 
Apostles. Now it was with the “ Vas Elec- 
.tionis”” in the New Testament as with many of 
his types in the Old Testament. When God 
would prepare Moses for his life’s work in shep- 
herding, ruling, and guiding His people through 
the deserts of Arabia, He first called him for 
many a long day into retirement to the Mount 
of Horeb and the solitudes of the Sinaitic 
desert. When God would strengthen and con- 
sole the spirit depressed, wounded, and se- 
verely smitten, of his servant Elijah, He brought 
him to the same mysterious. spot, and there re- 
stored his moral and spiritual tone, and equipped 
him with new strength for his warfare by the 
visions of the Almighty lovingly vouchsafed to 
him. The Founder or Former of the Jewish 
Dispensation and the Reformer of the same Dis: 
pensation were prepared and sustained for their 
work amid the Solitudes of the Arabian deserts; 
and what more fitting place in which the “ Vas 
Electionis,’ the chosen vessel of the New Dis- 
pensation, should be trained? What more suita- 
ble locality where the Lord Jesus should 
make those fuller and completer revelations of 
Christian doctrine and mystery which his soul 
needed, than there where lightning-blasted cliff 
and towering mountains all alike spoke of God 
and of His dealings with mankind in the mys- 
terious ages of a long-departed past? The Lord 
thus taught St. Paul, and through him teaches 
the Church of every age, the need of seasons of 
retirement and communion with God prepara- 
tory to and in close connection with any great 
work or scene of external activity, such as St. 
Paul was now entering upon. It is a lesson 
much needed by this age of ours when men 
are tempted to think so much of practical work 
which appears at once in evidence, making its 
presence felt in tangible results, and so very 
little of devotional work and spiritual retirement 
which cannot be estimated by any earthly stan- 
dard or tabulated according to our modern 
methods. Men are now inclined to think la- 
borare est orare, and that active external work 
faithfully and vigorously rendered can take the 
place and supply the want of prayer and 
thought, of quiet study and devout meditation. 
Against such a tendency the Lord’s dealings 
with St. Paul, yea more, the Divine dealings 
with and leadings of the eternal Son Himself, 
form a loud and speaking protest. The world 
was perishing and men were going down to the 
grave in darkness and Satan and sin were tri- 
umphing, and yet Jesus was led up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness for forty days, and Saul was 
brought out into the deserts of Arabia from 
amid the teeming crowds of Damascus that he 
might learn those’ secrets of the Divine life 
which are best communicated to those who wait 
upon God in patient prayer and holy retirement. 
‘This is a lesson very necessary for this hot 
and fitful and feverish age of ours, when men 
are in such a hurry to have everything set 
right and every abuse destroyed all at once. 
Their haste is not after the Divine model, and 
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their work cannot expect the stability and so- 
lidity we find in God’s. The nineteenth-century 
extreme is reproved by St. Paul’s retirement into 
Arabia. Man is, however, such a creature that 
if he avoids one extreme he generally tumbles 
into another. And so it is in this matter. Men 
have been ready to push this matter of retire- 
ment into an extreme, and have considered that 
they were following St. Paul’s example in re- 
tiring into Arabian and similar deserts and re- 
maining there. But they have made a great mis- 
take. St. Paul retired into Arabia for a while, 
and then “returned again unto Damascus.” 
They have retired into the deserts and have 
remained there engaged in the one selfish task 
of saving their own souls, as they thought, by 
the exercises of prayer and meditation, apart 
from that life of active good works for the sake 
of others which constitutes another department 
of Soran equally vital to the health of the 
soul. 

The history of Eastern monasticism is marked 
from its earliest days by an eager desire to 
follow St. Paul in his retirement into Arabia, 
and an equal disinclination to return with him 
unto Damascus. And this characteristic, this in- 
tense devotion to a life of solitude, strangely 
enough passed over to our own Western islands, 
and is a dominant feature of the monasticism 
which prevailed in Great Britain and Ireland 
in the days of Celtic Christianity. The Syrian 
and Egyptian monks passed over to Lerins and 
Southern Gaul, whence their disciples came to 
England and Ireland, where they established 
themselves, bringing with them all their Eastern 
love of solitary deserts. This taste they perpet- 
uated, as may be seen especially on the western 
coast of Ireland, where the ruins of extensive 
monastic settlements still exist, testifying to this 
craving. The last islands, for instance, which a 
traveller sees as he steams away from Cork to 
America, ‘are called the Skelligs. They are ten 
miles west of the Kerry coast, and yet there 
on these rocks where a boat cannot land some- 
times for months together the early monks of 
the fifth and sixth centuries established them- 
selves as in a desert in the ocean. The topog- 
raphy of Ireland is full of evidences and wit- 
nesses of this desire to imitate the Apostle of 
the Gentiles in his Arabian retirement. -There 
are dozens of town lands—subdivisions of the 
parishes—which are called deserts or diserts, 
because they constituted solitudes set apart for 
hermit life after the example of St. Paul in Ara- 
bia and John the Baptist in the deserts of Judea. 
While, again, when we turn northwards along 
the western seaboard of Ireland, we shall find 
numerous islands like the Skelligs, Ardoilen or 
the High Island, off the coast of Connemara, 
and Innismurry off the Sligo coast, where her- 
mit cells in the regular Egyptian and Syrian 
fashion were built, and still exist as they did 
a thousand years ago, testifying to the longing 
of the human mind for such complete solitude 
and close communion with God as Saul enjoyed 
when he departed from Damascus. The monks 
of ancient times may have run into one extreme: 
well would it be for us if we could avoid the 
other, and learn to cultivate self-communion, 
meditation, self-examination, and that realisation 
of the eternal world which God grants to those 
who wait upon Him apart from the bustle and 
din and dust of earth, which clog the spiritual 
senses and dim the heavenly vision. 
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We can see many other reasons why Paul was 
led into Arabia. He was led there, for instance, 
that he might make a thorough scrutiny of his 
motives. Silence, separation, solitude, have a 
wondrous tendency to make a man honest with 
himself and humbly honest before his God. Saul 
might have been a hypocrite or a formalist else- 
where, where human eyes and jealous glances 
were bent upon him, but scarcely when there 
alone with Jehovah in the desert. Again, Saul 
was led there that his soul might be ennobled 
and enlarged by the power of magnificent scen- 
ery, of high and hallowed associations. Moun- 
tain and cliff and flood, specially those which 
have been magnified and made honourable by 
grand memories such as must have crowded 
upon Saul’s mind, have a marvellous effect, en- 
larging, widening, developing, upon a soul like 
Saul’s, long cribbed, cabined, and confined within 
the rigorous bonds of Pharisaic religionism. 
Saul, too, was led up into those mysterious 
regions away from the busy life and work, the 
pressing calls of Damascus, that he might speak 
a word in season to all, and especially to those 
young in the Christian life, who think in the 
first burst of their zeal and faith as if they had 
nothing to do but go in and possess the whole 
land. Saul did not set out at once to evangelise 
the masses of Damascus, or to waste the first 
weak beginnings of his spiritual life in striving 
to benefit or awaken others. He was first led 
away into the -deserts of Arabia, in order that 
there he might learn of the deep things of God 
and of the weak things of his own nature, and 
then, when God had developed his spiritual 
strength, He led him back to Damascus that he 
might testify out of the fulness of a heart 
which knew the secrets of the Most High. The 
teaching of Saul’s example speaks loudly to us 
all. It was the same with Saul as with a greater 
than he. The Eternal Son Himself was trained 
amid years and years of darkness and secrecy, 
and even after His baptism the day of His man- 
ifestation unto Israel was delayed yet a little. 
Jesus Christ was no novice when He came 
preaching. And Saul of Tarsus was no novice 
in the Christian life when he appeared as the 
Christian advocate in the synagogue of Damas- 
cus. Well would it have been for many a soul 
had this Divine example been more closely 
copied. Again and again have the young and 
ignorant and inexperienced been encouraged to 
stand up as public teachers immediately after 
they have been seriously impressed. They have 
yielded to the unwise solicitation. The vanity 
of the human heart has seconded the foolish 
advice given to them, and they have tried to 
declare the deep things of God when as yet they 
have need of learning the very first principles 
of the doctrine of Christ. Is it any wonder 
that such persons oftentimes make shipwreck of 
faith and a sound conscience? Truth is very 
large and wide and spacious, and requires much 
time and thought if it is to be assimilated; and 
even when truth is grasped in all its mighty 
fulness, then there are spiritual enemies within 
and without and spiritual pitfalls to be avoided 
which can be known only by experience. Woe 
is then to that man who is not assisted by grace 
and guided by Divine experience, and ho 
knows not God and the powers of the world to 
come, and the devious paths of his own heart, 
as these things can only be known and learned 
as Saul of Tarsus knew and learned them in 
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the deserts of Arabia. There was marvellous 
wisdom contained in the brief apostolic law en- 
acted for candidates for holy orders in words 
gathered from St. Paul’s own personal histo 
“Not a novice, lest being lifted up with pri e 
he fall into the condemnation of the devil.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FIRST GENTILE CONVERT, 
Acts x. 1-6. 


WE have now arrived at another crisis in the 
history of the early Church of Christ. The Day 
of Pentecost, the conversion of Saul of Tarsus, 
the call of Cornelius, and the foundation of the 
Gentile Church of Antioch are, if we are to 
pick and choose amid the events related by St. 
Luke, the turning-points of the earliest ecclesi- 
astical history. The conversion of St. Paul is 
placed by St. Luke before the conversion of 
Cornelius, and is closely connected with it. 
Let us then inquire by what events St. Luke 
unites the two. German commentators of the 
modern school, who are nothing unless they are 
original, have not been willing to allow that St. 
Luke’s narrative is continuous. They have as- 
signed various dates to the conversion of Cor- 
nelius. Some have made it precede the conver- 
sion of St. Paul, others have fixed it to the 
time of Paul’s sojourn in Arabia, and so on, 
without any other solid reasons than what their 
own fancies suggest. I prefer, however, to think 
that St. Luke’s narrative follows the great broad 
outlines of the Christian story, and sets forth 
the events of the time in a divinely ordered se- 
quence. At any rate, I prefer to follow the 
course of events as the narrative suggests them, 
till I see some good reason to think otherwise. 
I do not think that the mere fact that the sacred 
writer states events in a certain order is a suffi- 
cient reason to think that the true order must 
have been quite a different one. Taking them 
in this light, they yield themselves very naturally 
to the work of an expositor. Let us reflect 
then upon that sequence as here set forth for us. 

Saul of Tarsus went up to Jerusalem to confer 
with St. Peter, who had been hitherto the lead- 
ing spirit of the apostolic conclave. He la- 
boured in Jerusalem among the Hellenistic syn- 
agogues for some fifteen days. A conspiracy 
was then formed against his life. The Lord, 
ever watchful over His chosen servant, warned 
him to depart from Jerusalem, indicating to him 
as he prayed in the Temple the scope and sphere 
of his future work, saying, “ Depart: for I will 
send thee forth far hence unto the Gentiles” 
(see Acts xxii. 21). The Christians of Jerusa- 
lem, having learned the designs of his enemies, 
conveyed Saul to Czsarea, the. chief Roman 
port of Palestine, whence they despatched him 
to Cilicia, his native province, where he laboured 
in obscurity and quietness for some time. St. 
Peter may have been of the rescue party who 
saved Saul from_the hands of his enemies, es- 
corting him to Cesarea, and this circumstance 
may have led him to the western district of the 
country. At any rate we find him soon after 
labouring in Western Palestine at some distance 
from Jerusalem. Philip the Evangelist had been 


over the same ground a short time previously, ~ 


and St. Peter may have been sent forth by the 
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; that formal imposition of hands which from the 
_ béginning has formed the completion of baptism, 


and seems to have been reserved to the Apostles 


‘or their immediate delegates. Peter’s visit to 
Western Palestine, to Lydda and Sharon and 
Joppa, may have been just like the visit he had 
paid some time previously, in company with 
St. John, to the city of Samaria, when he came 
for the first time in contact with Simon Magus. 
St. Luke gives us here a note of time, helping us 
to fix approximately the date of the formal ad- 
mission of Cornelius and the Gentiles into the 
Church. He mentions that the Churches then 
enjoyed peace and quietness all through Pales- 
tine, enabling St. Peter to go upon his work of 
preaching and supervision. It may perhaps 
strike Some persons that this temporary peace 
must have been obtained through the conver- 
sion of Saul, the most active persecutor. But 
that event had happened more than two years 
before, in the spring of 37 A. D., and, far from 
diminishing, would probably have rather intensi- 
fied the hostility of the Jewish hierarchy. It 
was now the autumn of the year 39, and a bitter 
spirit still lingered at Jerusalem, as Saul himself 
and the whole Church had just proved. Exter- 
nal authorities, Jewish and Roman history, here 
step in to illustrate and confirm the sacred nar- 
rative, 

The Emperor Caius Caligula, who ascended 
the throne of the empire about the time of 
Stephen’s martyrdom, was a strange character. 
He was wholly self-willed, madly impious, ut- 
terly careless of human life, as indeed unregener- 

-ate mankind ever is. Christianity alone has 
taught the precious value of the individual hu- 
-man soul the awful importance of human life 
as the probation time for eternity, and has 
thereby ameliorated the harshness of human 
laws, the sternness of human rulers, ready to 
inflict capital punishment on any pretence what- 
soever. Caligula determined to establish the 
worship of himself throughout the world. He 
had no opposition to dread from the pagans, 
who were ready to adopt any creed or any cult, 
no matter how degrading, which their rulers 
prescribed. Caligula knew, however, that the 
Jews were more obstinate, because they alone 
were conscious that they possessed a Divine 
revelation. He issued orders, therefore, to Pe- 
tronius, the Roman governor of Syria, Palestine, 
and the East, to erect his statue in Jerusalem 
and to compel the Jews to offer sacrifice thereto. 
Josephus tells us of the opposition which the 
Jews offered to Caligula; how they abandoned 
their agricultural operations and assembled in 
thousands at different points, desiring Petronius 
to slay them at once, as they could never live if 
the Divine laws were so violated. The whole 
energies of the nation were for months concen- 
trated on this one object, the repeal of the im- 
pious decree of Caligula, which they at last at- 
tained through their own determination and by 
the intervention of Herod Agrippa, who was 
then at Rome. It was during this awful period 
of uncertainty and opposition that the infant 
Church enjoyed a brief period of repose and 


* quiet growth, because the whole nation, from the 


high priest to the lowest beggar, had something 
else to think of than how to persecute a new 
sect that was as yet rigorously scrupulous in 
observing the law of Moses. During this period 
of repose from persecution St. Peter made his 
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tour of inspection “throughout all parts,” Sa- 
maria, Galilee, Judea, terminating with Lydda, 
where he healed, or at least prayed for the heal- 
ing of Atneas,* and with Joppa, where his prayer 
was followed by the restoration of Tabitha or 
Dorcas, who has given a designation now widely 
applied to the assistance which devout women 
can give to their poorer sisters in Christ. 

We thus see how God by the secret guidance 
of His Spirit, shaping his course by ways and 
roads known only to Himself, led St. Peter to 
the house of Simon the tanner, where he abode 
many days, waiting in patience to know God’s 
mind and will which were soon to be opened 
out to him. We have now traced the line of 
events which connect the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus with that of Cornelius the centurion’ of 
Cesarea. Let us apply ourselves to the circum- 
stances surrounding the latter event, which is of 
such vital importance to us Gentile Christians 
as having been the formal Divine proclamation 
to the Church and to the world that the mystery 
which had been hid for ages was now made 
manifest, and that the Gentiles were spiritually 
on an equality with the Jews. The Church was 
now about to burst the bonds which had re- 
strained it for five years at least. We stand 
by the birth of European Christendom and of 
modern civilisation. It is well, then, that we 
should learn and inwardly digest every, even the 
slightest, detail concerning such a transcendent 
and notable crisis. Let us take them briefly one 
by one as the sacred narrative reports them. 

I. I note, then, in the first place that the time 
of this conversion was wisely and providentially 
chosen. The time was just about eight years 
after the Ascension and the foundation of the 
Church. Time enough therefore had elapsed for 
Christianity to take root among the Jews. This 
was most important. The gospel was. first 
planted among the Jews, took form and life and 
shape, gained its initial impulse and direction 
among God’s ancient people in order that the 
constitution, the discipline, and the worship of 
the Church might be framed on the ancient 
Jewish model and might be built up by men 
whose minds were cast in a conservative mould. 
Not that we have the old law with its weari- 
some and burdensome ritual perpetuated in the 
Christian Church. That law was a yoke too 
heavy for man to bear. But, then, the highest 
and best elements of the old Jewish system 
have been perpetuated in the Church. There 
was in Judaism by God’s own appointment a 
public ministry, a threefold public ministry too, 
exercised by the high priests, the priests, and 
the Levites. There is in Christianity a three- 
fold ministry exercised by bishops, presbyters 
or elders, and deacons. There were in Judaism 
public and consecrated sanctuaries, fixed litur- 
gies, public reading of God’s Word, a service 
of choral worship, hymns of joy and thanksgiv- 
ing, the sacraments of Holy Communion and 
baptism in a rudimentary shape; all these were 
transferred from the old system that was pass- 
ing away into the new system that was taking 
its place. Had the Gentiles been admitted much 
earlier all this might not have so easily hap- 
pened. Men do not easily change their habits. 
Habits, indeed, are chains which rivet them- 


* Perhaps it is well to note that this is not the classical 
word Aineas, which in Greek would be represented by 
Aiveias, but a different name with a short e, and is written 
in Greek Aivéas. The latter is found in Thucydides and 
Xenophon: see Meyer 2% /oco. 
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selves year by year with ever-increasing power 
round our natures; and the Jewish converts 
brought their habits of thought and worship 
into the Church of Christ, establishing there 
those institutions of prayer and worship, of sac- 
ramental communion and preaching which we 
still enjoy. But we must observe, on the other 
hand, that, had the Gentiles been admitted a 
little later, the Church might have assumed too 
Jewish and Levitical an aspect. This pause of 
eight years, during which Jews alone formed the 
Church, is another instance of those delays of 
the Lord which, whether they happen in public 
or in private life, are always found in the 
long run to be wise, blessed, and providential 
things, though for a time they may seem dark 
and mysterious, according to that ancient strain 
of the Psalmist, “‘ Wait on the Lord, and 
He shall strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, 
upon the Lord.” 

II. Again, the place where the Church burst 
its Jewish shell and emerged into full gospel 
freedom is noteworthy. It was at Cesarea. It is 
a great pity that people do not make more use 
of maps in their study of Holy Scripture. Sun- 
day evenings are often a dull time in Christian 
households, and the bare mechanical reading of 
Scripture and of good books often only makes 
them duller. How much more lively, interesting, 
and instructive they would be were an attempt 
made to trace the journeys of the Apostles with 
a map, or to study the scenes where they laboured 
—Jerusalem, Czsarea, Damascus, Ephesus, Ath- 
“ens, and Rome—with some of the helps which 
modern scholarship and commercial enterprise 
now place within easy reach. I can speak thus 
with the force of personal experience, for my 
own keen interest in this book which I am ex- 
pounding dates from the Sunday evenings of 
boyhood thus spent, though without many of 
the aids which now lie within the reach of all. 
This is essentially the modern method of study, 
especially in matters historical. A modern 
investigator and explorer of Bible sites and lands 
has well expressed this truth when he said, “ To- 
pography is the foundation of history. If we 
are ever to understand history, we must under- 
stand the places where that history was trans- 
acted.” The celebrated historians, the late Mr. 
Freeman and Mr. Green, worked a revolution in 
English historical methods by teaching people 
that an indefatigable use of maps and a careful 
study of the physical features of any country 
are absolutely needful for a true conception 
of its history. In this respect at least secular 
history and sacred history are alike. Without 
a careful study of the map we cannot under- 
stand God’s dealings with the Church of Christ, 
as is manifest from the case of Czsarea at which 
we have arrived. The narratives of the Gospels 
and of the Acts will be confused, unintelligible, 
unless we understand that there were two Cesa- 
reas in Palestine, one never mentioned in the 
Gospels, the other never mentioned in the Acts. 
Czsarea Philippi was a celebrated city of North- 
eastern Palestine. It was when our Lord was 
within its borders that St. Peter made his cel- 
ebrated confession, “ Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” told of in St. Matthew 
Xvi. 13-16. This is the only Cesarea of which we 
hear in’ the Gospels. It was an inland town, 


built by the Herods in joint honour of them- J 


selves and-of their patrons the Emperors of 
Rome, and bore all the traces of its origin. 
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It was decorated with a splendid pagan temple, 
was a thoroughly pagan town, and was there- 
fore abhorred by every true Jew. There was 
another Czsarea, the great Roman port of Pal- 
estine and the capital, where the Roman gover- 
nors resided. It was situated in the borders 
of Pheenicia, in a northwesterly direction from 
Jerusalem, with which it was connected by a 
fine military road. This Czsarea had been 
originally built by Herod the Great. He spent 
twelve years at this undertaking, and succeeded — 
in making it a splendid monument of the mag- 
nificence of his conceptions. The seaboard of 
Palestine is totally devoid to this day of safe 
harbours. Herod constructed a harbour at vast 
expense. Let us hear the story of its founda- 
tion in the very words of the Jewish historian. 
Josephus tells us that Herod, observing “ that 
Joppa and Dora are not fit for havens on ac- 
count of the impetuous south winds which beat 
upon them, which, rolling the sands which come 
from the sea against the shores, do not admit 
of ships lying in their station; but the merchants 
are generally there forced to ride at their an- 
chors‘in the sea itself. So Herod endeavoured 
to rectify this inconvenience, and laid out such 
a compass toward the land as might be suffi- 
cient for a haven, wherein the great ships might 
lie in safety; and this he effected by letting down 
vast stones of above fifty feet in length, not 
less than eighteen in breadth and nine in depth, 
into twenty fathoms deep.” * The Romans, 
when they took possession of Palestine, adopted 
and developed Herod’s plans, and established 
Czesarea on the coast as the permanent residence 
of the procurator of Palestine. And it was a 
wise policy. The Romans, like the English, had 
a genius for government. They fixed their pro- 
vincial capitals upon or near the sea-coast that 
their communications might be ever kept open. 
Thus in our own case Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Capetown, Quebec, and Dublin are all seaport 
towns. And so in ancient times Antioch, Alex- 
andria, Tarsus, Ephesus, Marseilles, Corinth, 
London, were all seaports and provincial Roman - 
capitals as Czesarea was in Palestine. And it 
was a very wise policy. The Jews were a fierce, 
bold; determined people when they revolted. If 
the seat of Roman rule had been fixed at Jeru- 
salem, a rebellion might completely cut off all 
effective relief from the besieged garrison, which 
would never happen at Cesarea so long as the 
command of the sea was vested in the vast na- 
vies which the Roman State possessed. Czsa- 
tea was to a large extent a Gentile city, though 
within some seventy miles of Jerusalem. It had 
a considerable Jewish population with their at- 
tendant synagogues, but the most prominent 
features were pagan temples, one of them serv- 
ing for a lighthouse and beacon for the ships 
which crowded its harbour, together witn a the- 
atre and an amphitheatre, where scenes were 
daily enacted from which every sincere Jew 
must have shrunk with horror. Such was 
the place—a most fitting place, Gentile, pa- 
gan, idolatrous to the very core and centre _ 
—where God chose to reveal Himself as Father 
of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews, and 
showed Christ’s gospel as a light to lighten the 


*See a “ Antiquities,” XV. ix. 6; “ Wars of 
ews,” I. xxi. Mr. Lewin, in his * Life of St. Paul,” vol. 
ii. ch. iv., spends several pages in an elaborate discus- 
sion of the buildings and plan of Cwsarea, to which it 
must here suffice to refer. 





a ee atiles as well as the sie of His people Is- 


rael. 

III. Then, again, the person chosen as the 
channel of this revelation is a striking charac- 
ter. He was “Cornelius by name, a centurion 
of the band called the Italian band.” Here, 


then, we note first of all that Cornelius was a 


Roman soldier. Let us pause and reflect upon 
this. In no respect does the New Testament 
display more clearly its Divine origin than in 
the manner in which it rises superior to mere 
provincialism. There are no narrow national 
prejudices about it like those which nowadays 
lead Englishmen to despise other nations, or 
those which in ancient times led a thorough- 


going Jew to look down with sovereign con- 


tempt on the Gentile world as mere dogs and 
outcasts. The New Testament taught that all 
men were equal and were brothers in blood, 
and thus: laid the foundations of those modern 
conceptions which have well-nigh swept slavery 
from_the face of civilised Christendom. The 
New Testament and its teaching is the parent 
of that modern liberalism which now rules every 
circle, no matter what its political designation. 
In no respect does this universal catholic feel- 
ing of the New Testament display itself more 
clearly than in the pictures it presents to us of 
Roman military men. They are uniformly most 
favourable. Without one single exception the 
pictures drawn for us of every centurion and 
soldier mentioned in the books of the New Tes- 
tament are bright with some element of good 
shining out conspicuously by way of favourable 
contrast, when brought side by side with the 
Jewish people, upon whom more abundant and 
more blessed privileges had been in vain lav- 
ished. Let us just note a few instances which 
will illustrate our view. The soldiers sought 
John’s baptism and humbly received John’s pen- 
itential advice and direction when priests and 
scribes rejected the Lord’s messenger (Luke iii. 
14). A soldier and a centurion received Christ’s 
commendation for the exercise of a faith sur- 
passing in its range and spiritual perception any 
faith which the Master had found within the 


“bounds and limits of Israel according to the 


flesh. “ Verily I have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel,” were Christ’s almost wonder- 
ing. words as He heard the: confession of His 
God-like nature, His Divine power involved in 
the centurion’s prayer of humility, “I am not 
worthy that Thou shouldest come under my 
roof: but only say the word, and my servant 
shall be healed” (cf. Matt. vili. 5-13). So was 
it again with the centurion to whom the details 
of our Lord’s execution were committed. He 
too is painted in a favourable light. He had an 
open mind, willing to receive evidence. He re- 


_ceived that evidence under the most unfavour- 


able conditions. His mind was convinced of 
our Lord’s mission and character, not by His 
triumphs, but by His apparent defeat. As the 
victim of Jewish malice and prejudice yielded up 
the ghost and committed His pure, unspotted 
soul to the hands of His Heavenly Father, then 
it was that, struck by the supernatural spirit of 
love and gentleness and forgiveness—those great 
forces of Christianity which never at any other 
time or in any other age have had their full 
and fair play—the centurion yielded the assent 
of his affections and of his intellect to the Divine 
mission of the suffering Saviour, and cried, 
“Truly this man was the Son of God” (Matt. 
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Xxvii. 54). So it was again with Julius the cen- 
turion, who courteously entreated St. Paul on 
his voyage as a prisoner to Rome (Acts xxvii. 
3); and so again it was with Cornelius the cen- 
turion, of the band called the Italian band. 
Now how comes this to pass? What a striking 
evidence of the workings and presence of the 
Divine Spirit in the writers of our sacred books 
we may find in this fact! The Roman soldiers 
were of course the symbols to a patriotic Jew 
of a hated foreign sway, of an idolatrous juris- 
diction and rule. A Jew uninfluenced by super- 
natural grace, and unguided by Divine inspira- 
tion, would never have drawn such pictures of 
Roman centurions as the New Testament has 
handed down to us. The picture, indeed, drawn 
by the opposition press of any country is not 
generally a favourable one when dealing with 
the persons and officials of the dominant party. 
But. the Apostles—Jews though=they: were of 
narrow, provincial, prejudiced Galilee—had 
drunk deep of the spirit of the new religion. 
They recognised that Jesus Christ, the King of 
the kingdom of heaven, cared nothing about 
what form of government men lived under. 
They knew that Christ ignored all differences 
of climate, age, sex, nationality, or employment. 
They felt that the only distinctions recognised 
in Christ’s kingdom were spiritual distinctions, 
and therefore they recognised the soul of good- 
ness wherever found. They welcomed the hon- 
est and true heart, no matter beneath what skin 
it beat, and found therefore in many of these 
Roman soldiers some of the ablest, the most 
devoted, and the most effective servants and 
teachers of the Cross of Jesus Christ. Verily 
the universal and catholic principles of the new 
religion which found their first formal procla- 
mation in the age of Cornelius, met with an ample 
vindication and a full reward in the trophies won 
and the converts gained from such an unprom- 
ising source as the ranks of the Roman army. 
This seems to me one reason for the favour- 
able notices of the Roman soldiers in the New 
Testament. The Divine Spirit wished to im- 
press upon mankind that birth, position, or em- 
ployment has no influence upon a man’s state in 
God’s sight, and to prove by a number of typical 
examples that spiritual conditions and excellence 
alone-avail to find favour*with* the Almighty. 
Another reason, however, may be found for 
this fact. The Scriptures never make light of 
discipline or training. ‘‘ Train up a child in the 
way he should go,” is a Divine precept. St. 
Paul, in his Pastoral Epistles, lays down one 
great qualification for a bishop, that he should 
have this power of exercising discipline and 
rule at home as well as abroad: ‘“ For if he 
knoweth not how to rule his own house, how 
shall he take care of the Church of God?” 
(1 Tim. iii. 5). By discipline, the discipline of 
Egypt and the wilderness, did God prepare His 
people for Canaan. By the discipline of captivity 
and dispersion, by the discipline of Greek philos- 
ophy spreading novel intellectual ideas, by the 
discipline of Roman dominion executing mighty 
public works, carrying roads and intercommuni- 
cation to the remotest and most barbarous na- 
tions, did God prepare the world for the revela- 
tion of His Son. By the discipline of life, by 
joy and sorrow, by strife and suffering, by part- 
ing and by loss, does God still prepare His 
faithful ones for the beatific vision of eternal 
beauty. for the rest and joy of everlasting peace: 
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And discipline worked out its usual results on 
these military men, even though it was only an 
imperfect and pagan discipline which these Ro- 
man soldiers received. Let us note carefully 
how this was.: The world of unregenerate man 
at the time of our Lord’s appearance had be- 
come utterly selfish. Discipline of every kind 
had been flung off. Self-restraint was practi- 
cally unknown, and the devil and his works 
flourished in every circle, bringing forth the 
fruits of wickedness, uncleanness, and impurity 
in every direction. The army was the only place 
or region where in those times any kind of disci- 
pline or self-restraint was practised. For no 
army can permit—even if it be an army of athe- 
ists—profligacy and drunkenness to rage, flaunt- 
ing themselves beneath the very eye of the sun. 
And as the spiritual result we find that this small 
measure of pagan discipline acted as a prepara- 
tion for Christianity, and became, under the Di- 
vine guidance, the means of fitting men like 
Cornelius of Czsarea for the reception of the 
gospel message of purity and peace. 

But we observe that Cornelius the centurion 
had one special feature which made him pecu- 
liarly fitted to be God’s instrument for opening 
the Christian faith to the Gentile world. The 
choice of Cornelius is marked by all that skill 
and prudence, that careful adaptation of means 
to ends which the Divine workmanship, whether 
in nature or in grace, ever displays. There were 
many. Roman centurions stationed at Cesarea, 
yet mone was chosen save Cornelius, and that 
because he was “a devout man who feared God 
with all his house, praying to God always, and 
giving much alms to the people.” He feared 
Jehovah, he fasted, prayed, observed Jewish 
hours of devotion. His habits were much more 
those of a devout Jew than of a pagan soldier. 
He was. popular with the Jewish people there- 
fore, like another centurion of whom it was said 
by the Jewish officials themselves ‘he loveth 
our nation and hath built us a synagogue.” The 
selection of Cornelius as the leader and first- 
fruits of the Gentiles unto God was eminently 
prudent and wise. God when He is working out 
His plans. chooses His instruments carefully and 
skilfully. He leaves nothing to chance. He 
does. nothing imperfectly. Work done by God 
wil] repay the keenest scrutiny, the closest study, 
for it is the model of what every man’s work in 
life ought as far as possible to be—earnest, wise, 
complete, perfect. 

IV. Again, looking at the whole passage, we 
perceive therein illustrations of two important 
laws .of the Divine life. We recognise in the 
case of Cornelius the working of that great 
principle of the kingdom of God often enunci- 
ated by the great Master: ‘To him that hath 
shall ‘be given, and he shall have more abun- 
dantly.” “If any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine”; or, to put it in other 
language, that God always bestows more grace 
-upon the man who diligently uses and improves 
the grace which he already possesses; a principle 
which indeed we see constantly exemplified in 
things pertaining to this world as well as in mat- 
ters belonging to the spiritual life. Thus it was 
with Cornelius. He was what was called among 
the Jews a proselyte of the gate. These prose- 
lytes were very numerous. They were a kind.of 
fringe hanging upon the outskirts of the Jewish 
people. They were admirers of Jewish ideas, 
doctrines, and practices, but they were not in- 
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corporated with the Jewish nation nor bound by — 
all their laws and ceremonial restraints. The 
Levitical Law was not imposed upon them, be- 
cause they were not circumcised. They were 
merely bound to worship the true God and ob- 
serve certain moral precepts said to have been 
delivered to Noah.* Such was Cornelius, whom 
the providence of God had led from Italy to 
Czsarea for this very purpose, to fulfil His pur- 
poses of mercy towards the Gentile world. His 
residence there had taught him the truth and~ 
beauty of the pure worship of Jehovah rendered 
by the Jews. He had learned, too, not only that 
God is, but that He is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him. Cornelius had set himself, 
therefore, to the diligent discharge of all the 
duties of religion so far as he knew them.- He 
was earnest and diligent in prayer, for he recog- 
nised himself as dependent upon an invisible 
God. He was liberal in alms, for he desired to 
show forth his gratitude for mercies daily re- 
ceived. And acting thus he met with the di- 
vinely appointed reward. Cornelius is favoured 
with a fuller revelation and a clearer guidance 
by the angel’s mouth, who tells him to send and 
summon Peter from Joppa for this very pur- 
pose. What an eminently practical lesson we 
may learn from God’s dealings with this earliest 
Gentile convert! We learn from the Divine 
dealings with Cornelius that whosoever dili- 
gently improves the lower spiritual advantages 
which he possesses shall soon be admitted to 
higher and fuller blessings. 

It may well have been that God led him 
through successive stages and rewarded him 
under each. In distant Italy, when residing 
amid the abounding superstitions of that coun- 
try, conscience was the only preacher, but there 
the sermons of that monitor were heard with 
reverence and obeyed with diligence. Then God 
ordered the course of his life so that public duty 
summoned him to a distant land. Cornelius 
may have at the time counted his lot a hard 
one when despatched to Palestine as a centurion, 
for it was a province where, from the nature 
of the warfare there prevalent, there were abun- 
dant opportunities of death by assassination at 
the hands of the Zealots, and but few oppor- 
tunities of distinction such as might be gained 
in border warfare with foreign enemies. But 
the Lord was shaping his career, as He shapes 
all our careers, with reference to our highest 
spiritual purposes. He led Cornelius, therefore, 
to a land and to a town where the pure worship 
of Jehovah was practised and the elevated mo- 
rality of Judaism prevailed. Here, then, were 
new opportunities placed within the centurion’s 
reach. And again the same spiritual diligence 
is displayed, and again the same law of spiritual] 
development and enlarging blessing finds a 
place. Cornelius is devout and liberal and God- 
fearing, and therefore a heavenly visitor directs 
his way to still fuller light and grander revela- 
tions, and Cornelius the centurion of the Italian 
band leads the Gentile hosts into the fulness of 
blessing, the true land flowing with milk and 
honey, found only in the dispensation of Jesus 
Christ and within the borders of the Church of 
God. This was God’s course of dealing with 
the Roman centurion, and it is the course which 
the same loving dealing still pursues with hu- 
man souls truly desirous of Divine guidance. 


* See the article on ‘‘ Proselytes”’ in Schaff’s * Encyclo- 
pedia of Theology.” 
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Phe Lord imparts one degree of light and 
knowledge and grace, but withholds higher de- 
grees till full use has been made of the lower. 


He speaks to us at first in a whisper; but if we 


reverently hearken, there is a gradual deepening 

of the voice, till it is as audible in the crowd 

as it is in the solitude, and we are continually 
visited with the messages of the Eternal King. 

Now cannot these ideas be easily applied to 
our own individual cases? A young man, for 
instance, may be troubled with doubts and ques- 
tions concerning certain portions of the Chris-~ 
tian faith, Some persons make such doubts an 
excuse for plunging into scenes of riot and dis- 
sipation, quenching the light which God has 
given them and making certain their own spirit- 
ual destruction. The case of Cornelius points 
out the true course which should in such a case 
be adopted. Men may be troubled with doubts 
concerning certain doctrines of revelation. But 
they have no doubt as to the dictates of con- 
science and the light which natural religion 
sheds upon the paths of morals and of life. Let 
them then use the light they have. Let them 
diligently practise the will of God as it has been 
revealed. _Let them be earnest in prayer, pure 
and reverent in life, honest and upright in busi- 
ness, and then in God’s own time the doubts 
will vanish, the darkness will clear away, and 
the ancient promises will be fulfilled, “ Light is 
sown for the righteous,” “ The path of the just 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day,” 
“In the way of righteousness is life, and in the 
pathway thereof there is no death.” 

But the example of Cornelius is of still wider 
application. The position of Cornelius was not 
a favourable one for the development of the re- 
ligious life, and yet he rose superior to all its 
difficulties, and became thus an eminent exam- 
ple to all believers. Men may complain that 
they have but few spiritual advantages, and that 
their station in life is thickly strewn with diffi- 
culties, hindering the practices and duties of re- 
ligion. To such persons we would say, com- 
pare yourselves with Cornelius and the difficul- 
ties, external and internal, he had to overcome. 
Servants, for instance, may labour under great 
apparent disadvantages. Perhaps, if living in 
an irreligious family, they have few opportuni- 
ties for prayer, public or private. Men of busi- 
ness are compelled to spend days and nights in 
the management of their affairs. Persons of 
commanding intellect or of high station have 
their own disadvantages, their own peculiar 
temptations, growing out of their very pros- 
perity. The case of Cornelius shows that each 
class can rise superior to their peculiar difficul- 
ties and grow in the hidden life of the soul, if 
they but imitate his example as he grew from 
grace to grace, improving his scanty store till 
it grew into a fuller and ampler one, till it ex- 
panded into all the glory of Christian privilege, 
when Cornelius, like Peter, was enabled to re- 
joice in the knowledge and love of a risen and 
glorified Redeemer. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PETRINE VISION AT JOPPA. 
ACTS x. 9-15. 


THERE are two central figures in the conver- 
sion of Cornelius. The one is the centurion 
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himself, the other is St. Peter, the selected and 
predestined agent in that great work. We have 
studied Cornelius in the last chapter, and have 
seen the typical character of all his circum- 
stances. His time, his residence, his training, 
had all been providential, indicating to us the 
careful superintendence, the watchful oversight, 
which God bestows upon the history of individ- 
uals as well as of the Church at large. Let us 
now turn to the other figure, St. Peter, and see 
if the Lord’s providence may not be traced with 
equal clearness in the circumstances of his case 
also. We have found Cornelius at Czsarea, the 
great Roman port and garrison of Palestine, a 
very fitting and natural place for a Roman cen- 
turion to be located. We find Peter at this very 
same time at Joppa, a spot that was consecrated 
by many a memory and specially associated with 
a mission to the Gentiles in the times of the 
Elder Dispensation. Here we trace the hand of 
the Lord providentially ruling the footsteps of 
Peter though he knew it not, and leading him, 
as Philip was -led a short time before, to the 
spot where his intended work lay. The sickness 
and death of Tabitha or Dorcas led St. Peter to 
Joppa. The fame of his miracle upon that de- 
vout woman led to the conversion of many souls, 
and this naturally induced Peter to make a 
longer stay in Joppa at the house of Simon the 
tanner. How natural and unpremeditated, how 
very ordinary and unplanned to the natural eye 
seem the movements of St. Peter! So they 
would have seemed to us had we been living 
at Joppa, and yet now we can see with the light 
which the sacred narrative throws upon the 
story that the Loftd was guiding St. Peter to 
the place where his work was cut out when the 
appointed time should come. Surely the history 
of Peter and his actions has abundant comfort 
and sustaining hope for ourselves! Our lives 
may be very ordinary and commonplace; the 
events may succeed one another in the most 
matter-of-fact style; there may seem in them 
nothing at all worthy the attention of a Divine 
Ruler; and yet those ordinary lives are just as 
much planned and guided by supernatural wis- 
dom as the careers of men concerning whom all 
the world is talking. Only let us take care to 
follow St. Peter’s example. He yielded himself 
completely to the Divine guidance, trusted him- 
self entirely to Divine love and wisdom, and 
then found in such trust not only life and safety, 
but what is far better, perfect peace and sweet- 
est calm. 

There is something very restful in the picture 
drawn for us of St. Peter at this crisis. There 
is none of that feverish hurry and restlessness 
which make some good men and their methods 
very trying to others. The notices of him have 
all an air of repose and Christian dignity. “As 
Peter went throughout all parts, he came down 
also to the saints which dwelt at Lydda”; 
“ Peter put them all forth and prayed”; “ Peter 
abode many days in Joppa”. ‘‘ Peter went up 
upon the housetop to pray about the sixth hour.” 
St. Peter, indeed, did not live in an age of tele- 
grams and postcards and express trains, which 
all contribute more or less to that feverish ac~ 
tivity and restlessness so characteristic of this 
age. But even if he had lived in such a time, 
I am sure his faith in God would have saved 
him from that fussiness, that life of perpetual 
hurry, yet never bringing forth any abiding 
fruit, which we behold in so many moderns. 
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This results a good deal, I believe, from the 
development—I was almost going to say the 
tyranny, the unwitting tyranny—of modern jour- 
nalism, which compels men to live so much in 
public and reports their every utterance. There 
are men never tired of running from one com- 
mittee to another, and never weary of seeing 
their names in the morning papers. They count 


that they have been busily and usefully em-, 


ployed if their names are perpetually appearing 
in newspaper reports as speaking, or at any 
rate being present, at innumerable meetings, 
leaving themselves no time for that quiet medi- 
tation whereby St. Peter gained closest com- 
munion with heaven. It is no wonder such 
men’s fussiness should be fruitless, because their 
natures are poor, shallow, uncultivated, where 
the seed springs up rapidly, but brings forth no 
fruit to perfection, because it has no deepness 
of earth. It is no wonder that’St. Peter should 
have spoken with power at Cesarea and been 
successful in opening the door of faith to the 
Gentiles, because he prepared himself for doing 
the Divine work by the discipline of meditation 
and thought and spiritual converse with his 
Risen Lord. And here we may remark, before 
we pass from this point, that the conversion of 
the first Gentile and the full and complete exer- 
cise of the power of the keys committed to St. 
Peter run on lines very parallel to those per- 
taining to the Day of Pentecost and the con- 
version of the earliest Jews in one respect. at 
least. The Day of Pentecost was preceded by 
a period of ten days’ waiting and spiritual re- 
pose. The conversion of Cornelius and the rev- 
elation of God’s purposes to St. Peter were pre- 
ceded by a season of meditation and prayer, 
when an apostle could find time amid all his 
pressing cares to seek the housetop for midday 
prayer and to abide many days in the house of 
one Simon atanner. A period of pause, repose, 
and quietness preceded a new onward move- 
ment of development and of action. 

“I. Now, as in the case of Cornelius, so in the 
case of St. Peter, we note the place where the 
chief actor in the scene abode. It was at Joppa, 
and Joppa was associated with many memories 
for the Jews. It has been from ancient times 
the port of Jerusalem, and is even now rising 


into somewhat’ of its former commercial great-- 


ness, specially owing to the late development of 
the orange trade, for the production of which 
fruit Jaffa or Joppa has become famous. Three 
thousand years ago Joppa was a favourite resort 
of the Phcenician fleets, which brought the 
cedars of Lebanon to King Solomon for the 
building of the temple (2 Chron. ii. 16). Ata 
later period, when God would send Jonah on a 
mission to Gentile Nineveh, and when Jonah 
desired to thwart God’s merciful designs to- 
wards the outer world, the prophet fled to 
Joppa and there took ship in his vain effort to 
escape from the presence of the Lord. And 
now again Joppa becomes the refuge of another 
prophet, who feels the same natural hesitation 
about admitting the Gentiles to God’s mercy, but 
who, unlike Jonah, yields immediate assent to 
the heavenly message, and finds peace and bless- 
ing in the paths of loving obedience. The very 
house where St. Peter abode is still pointed out. 
It is situated in the southwestern part of the 
town, and commands a view over the bay of 
Joppa and the waters of that Mediterranean Sea 
which was soon to be the channel of communi- 
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cation whereby the gospel message should be 
borne to the nations of the distant West. We 
remark, too, that it was with Simon the tanner 
of Joppa that St. Peter was staying. When a 
great change is impending various little circum- 
stances occur, all showing the tendencies of the 
age. By themselves and taken one by one they 
do not express much. At the time when they 
happen men do not regard them or understand 
their meaning, but afterwards, and reading them | 
in the light of accomplished facts, men behold 
their significance. Thus it was with Simon — 
Peter and his visit to Simon the tanner of Joppa. 
Tanners as a class were despised and compara~- 
tively outcast among the Jews. Tanning was 
counted an unclean trade, because of the neces- 
sary contact with dead bodies which it involved. 
A tan-yard must, according to Jewish law, be 
separated by fifty yards at least from human 
dwellings. If a man married:a woman without 
informing her of his trade as a tanner, she was 
granted a divorce. The whole trade of tanners 
was under a ban, and yet it was to a tanner’s 
house that the Apostle made his way, and there 
he lodged for many days, showing that the mind 
even of St. Peter was steadily rising above nar- 
row Jewish prejudices into that higher and no- 
bler atmosphere where he learned in fullest de- 
gree that no man and no lawful trade are to be 
counted common or unclean. 

II. We note, again, the time when the vision 
was granted to St. Peter and the mind of the 
Lord was more fully disclosed to him. Joppa 
is separated from Cesarea by a distance of 
thirty miles. The leading coast towns were then 
connected by an excellent road, along which 
horses and vehicles passed with ease. The cen- 
turion Cornelius, when he received the angelic 
direction, forthwith despatched two of his house- 
hold servants and a devout soldier to summon 
St. Peter to his presence. They doubtless trav- 
elled on horseback, leading spare beasts for the 
accommodation of the Apostle. Less than 
twenty-four hours after their departure from 
Cesarea they drew nigh to Joppa, and then 
it was that God revealed His purposes to His 
beloved servant. The very hour can be fixed. 
Cornelius saw the angel at the ninth hour, when, 
as he himself tells us, ‘‘ he was keeping the hour 
of prayer” (x. 30). Peter saw the vision at 
the sixth hour, when he went up on the house- 
top to pray, according to the example of the 
Psalmist when he sang, “In the evening and 
morning and at noon-day will I pray, and that 
instantly.” * St. Peter evidently was a careful 
observer of all the forms amid which his youth- 
ful training had been conducted. He did not 
seek in the name of spiritual religion to discard 
these old forms. He recognised the danger of 
any such course. Forms may often tend to 
formalism on account of the weakness of human 
nature. But they also help to preserve and 
guard the spirit of ancient institutions in times 
of sloth and decay, till the Spirit from on high 
again breathes upon the dry bones and imparts 
fresh life. St. Peter used the forms of Jewish 
externalism, imparting to them some of his own 
intense earnestness, and the Lord set His seal of 
approval upon his action by revealing the pur- 
poses of His mercy and love to the Gentile 
world at the noontide hour of prayer. The wis- 
est masters of the spiritual life have ever fol- 


* This is the rendering of Psalm lv. 18, according to the 
version in the Book of Common Prayer, 
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lowed St. Peter’s teaching. We may take, for 


instance, Dr. Goulburn in his valuable treatise 
on Personal Religion. In the sixth chapter of 
the fourth part of that work he has some wise 
thoughts on living by rule in the Christian life, 
where he points out the use of rules and their 
abuse, strongly urging upon those who desire 
to grow in grace the formation of rules by which 
the practices of religion and the soul’s inner 
life may be directed and shielded. There is, for 
instance, no law of Christ which ties men down 
to morning and evening prayer. Yet does not 
our own daily experience teach that, if this un- 
written rule of the Christian life be relaxed un- 
der the pretence of higher spirituality, and men 
pray only when they feel specially inclined to 
communion with the unseen, the whole practice 
of private as well as of public prayer ceases, and 
the soul lives in an atheistic atmosphere with- 
out any recognition or thought of God. This 
danger has been recognised from the earliest 
times. Tertullian was a man of narrow views, 
hut of the most intense piety. He was a devout 
student of the New Testament, and a careful ob- 
server of the example of our Lord and His 
Apostles. The early Christians adopted from 
the Jews the custom of prayer at the various 
hours of the day, and turned it into a practical 
rule of Christian discipline, acknowledging at 
the same time that there was no scriptural ob- 
ligation in the rule, but that it was a mere wise 
device for the development of the spiritual life. 
This was the origin of what are technically called 
the Canonical Hours, Matins with Lauds, Prime, 
Tierce, Sext, Nones, Evensong, and Compline, 
which can be traced back in germ to the age 
next after the Apostles, and were originally 
grounded upon the example of the Apostles 
themselves, and specially upon that of St. Peter’s 
practice at Joppa. Let us hear Tertullian on 
this matter. He wrote a treatise on prayer, in 
which he presses upon the men of his time the 
duty of earnestness and intensity in that holy 
exercise, and when doing so touches upon this 
very point: “ As respecting the time of prayer 
the observance of certain hours will not be un- 
profitable—those common hours, I mean, which 
mark the intervals of the day—the third, sixth, 
ninth—which we find in Scripture to have been 
made more solemn than the rest. The first in- 
fusion of the Holy Spirit into the congregated 
disciples took place at the third hour. Peter 
saw his vision on the housetop at the sixth hour. 
Peter and John went into the Temple at the 
ninth hour when they restored the paralytic to 
his health.” Tertullian then adds the following 
wise observations, showing that he quite grasped 
the essential distinction betweenthe slavery of the 
law and the freedom of the gospel in the matter 
of external observances: ‘‘ Albeit these practices 
stand simply without any Divine precept for 
their observance; still it may be granted a good 
thing to establish some definite rule which may 
both add stringency to the admonition to pray 
and may, as it were by a law, tear us out of our 
ordinary business unto such a duty. So that we 
pray not less than thrice in the day, debtors as 
we are to three—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit— 
besides of course our regular prayers on the 
entrance of light and of night.” The ecclesiasti- 
cal practice of the Hours may be turned into a 
mere formal repetition of certain prescribed 
tasks; but, like all other ordinances which trace 
themselves back to primitive Christianity, the 
28—Vol. V. 
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Hours are based on a true conception and a 
noble ideal of the prevailing and abounding 
place which prayer should occupy in the soul’s 
life, according to the Saviour’s own teaching 
when He spake a parable to His disciples to this 
end that men ought always to pray and not.to 
faint.* 

III. We now arrive at the vision which Peter 
saw upon the housetop. The Apostle, having 
ascended upon the housetop commanding a view 
over the blue waters of the Mediterranean lying 
shimmering and sweltering beneath the rays of 
the noonday sun, became hungry, as was natural 
enough, because the usual time of the midday 
meal was drawing nigh. But there was a deeper 
reason for the Apostle’s felt need of refresh- 
ment, and a more immediate providence was 
watching over his natural powers and their ac- 
tion than ever before had been revealed. The 
natural hunger was divinely inspired in order 
that just at that instant when the representa- 
tives and delegates of the Gentile world were 
drawing nigh to his abode he might be prepared 
to accord to them a fitting reception. To the 
mere man of sense or to the mere carnal mind 
the hunger of St. Peter may seem a simple nat- 
ural operation, but to the devout believer in 
Christianity who views it as the great and per- 
fect revelation of God to man, who knows that 
His covenants are in all things well-ordered 
and sure, and that in His works in grace as 
well as in His works in nature the Lord leaves 
nothing to mere chance, .but perfectly orders 
them all down to the minutest detail, to such 
an one this human hunger of St. Peter’s appears 
as divinely planned in order that a spiritual sat- 
isfaction and completeness may be imparted to 
his soul unconsciously craving after a fuller 
knowledge of the Divine will. St. Peter’s hun- 
ger is, in fact, but a manifestation in the hu- 
man sphere of that superhuman foresight which 
was directing the whole transaction from be- 
hind this visible scene; teaching us, in fact, the 
lesson so often repeated in Holy Scripture that 
nothing, not even our feelings, our infirmi- 
ties, our passions, our appetites, are too minute 
for the Divine love and care, and encouraging 
us thereby to act more freely upon the apos- 
tolic injunction, ‘In everything by prayer. and 
supplication let your requests be made known 
unto God.” If St. Peter’s hunger were taken 
up and incorporated with the Divine plan of 
salvation, we may be sure that our own wants 
and trials do not escape the omniscient eye of 
Him who plans all our lives, appointing the 
end from the very beginning. St. Peter was 
hungry, and as food was preparing he fell into 
a trance and then the vision, answering in its 
form to the hunger which he felt, was granted. 
Vain questions may here be raised, as we notéd 
before in the case of St. Paul, concerning the 
trance of the Apostle and the communications 
he held with the unseen world. They are vain 
questions for us to raise or to attempt to an- 
swer, because they belong to an unexplored land 
full, as many modern experiments show, of 
strange mysterious facts peculiar to it. This 
alone we can say, some communication must 
have been made to St. Peter which he regarded 
as a Divine revelation. The conversion and re- 
ception by St. Peter of the Gentile centurion 
are facts, the prejudices of St. Peter against 

* Tertullian’s treatise on Prayer will be found in Clark’s 
translation of his work, vol. i. pp. 178-204, 
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such a reception are also undoubted facts. Hith- 
erto he shared the opinion common to all the 
Twelve that such a reception was contrary to 
the Divine law and purposes. He must have 
received upon the housetop some kind of a 
heavenly communication which he regarded as 
equivalent in authority to that ancient rule by 
which he esteemed the promises and mercy of 
God limited to the seed of Abraham. But as 
for any endeavour to understand or explain the 
mode of God’s action on this occasion, it will 
be just as vain as attempts to pierce the mys- 
teries of God’s action in creation, the Incarna- 
tion, or, to come lower still, in the processes 
by which life has been communicated to this 
world and is now sustained and continued 
thereon. We are in very deed living and moving 
amid mysteries, and if we refuse to learn or med- 
itate till the mysteries we meet with, the very 
first step we take, be cleared, we must cease 
to think and be content to pass life like the 
beasts that perish. We know not, indeed, the 
exact manner in which God communicated with 
St. Peter, or for that matter with any one else 
to whom He made revelation of His will. We 
know nothing of the manner in which He spoke 
to Moses out of the bush, or to Samuel in the 
night season, or to Isaiah in the Temple. As 
with these His servants of the Elder Dispensa- 
tion, so it was with St. Peter on the housetop. 
We know, however, how St. Luke received his 
information as to the nature of the vision and 
all the other facts of the case. St. Luke and 
St. Peter must have had many an opportunity 
for conversation in the thrilling, all-important 
events amid which they had lived. St. Luke too 
accompanied St. Paul on that journey to Jeru- 
salem described in the twenty-first chapter, and 
was introduced to the Christian Sanhedrin or 
Council over which St. James the Just presided. 
But even if St. Luke had never seen St. Peter, 
he had abundant opportunities of learning all 
about the vision. St. Peter proclaimed it to the 
world from the very time it happened, and was 
obliged to proclaim it as his defence against 
the party zealous for the law of Moses. St. 
Peter referred to what God had just shown 
him as soon as he came into the centurion’s pres- 
ence. He described the vision at full length as 
soon as he came to Jerusalem and met the as- 
sembled Church, where its power and meaning 
were so clearly recognised that the mouths of 
all St. Peter’s adversaries were at once stopped. 
And again at the council of Jerusalem, held as 
described in the fifteenth chapter, St. Peter re- 
fers to the circumstances of this whole story 
as well known to the whole Church in that city. 
St. Luke then would have no difficulty, writing 
some twenty years later, in ascertaining the facts 
of this story, and naturally enough, when writ- 
ing to a Gentile convert and having in mind 
the needs and feelings of the Gentiles, he in- 
serted the narrative of the vision as being the 
foundation-stone on which the growing and en- 
larging edifice of Gentile Christianity had been 
originally established. The vision too was ad- 
mirably suited to serve its purpose. It based 
itself, as I have said, on Peter’s natural feelings 
and circumstances, just as spiritual things ever 
base themselves upon and respond to the nat- 
ural shadows of this lower life, just as the Holy 
Communion, for instance, bases itself upon the 
natural craving for food and drink, but rises and 
soars far away, above and beyond the material 
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sphere to the true food of the soul, the Divine | 





banquet wherewith God’s secret and loved ones 


are eternally fed. Peter was hungry, and a sheet 
was seen let down from heaven, containing all 
kinds of animals, clean and unclean, together 
with creeping things and fowls of heaven. He 
was commanded to rise and slay and appease 
his hunger. He states the objection, quite nat; 
ural in the mouth of a conscientious Jew, that 
nothing common or unclean had ever been eaten 


by him. Then the heavenly voice uttered words | 


which struck for him the death-knell of the 
old haughty Jewish exclusiveness, inaugurating 
the grand spirit of Christian liberalism and of 
human equality—‘ What God hath cleansed, 
make thou not common.” The vision was thrice 
repeated to make the matter sure, and then the 
heavens were shut up again, and Peter was left 
to interpret the Divine teaching for himself. Pe-~ 
ter, in the light of the circumstances which a 
few moments later took place, easily read the 
interpretation of the vision. The distinction be- 
tween animals and foods was for the Jew but 
an emblem and type, a mere object lesson of 
the distinction between the Jews and other 
nations. The Gentiles ate every kind of animal 
and creeping thing; the favourite food of the 
Roman soldiers with whom the Palestinian Jews 
came most in contact being pork. The differ- 
ences which the Divine law compelled the Jew 
to make in the matter of food were simply the 
type of the difference and separation which 
God’s love and grace had made between His 
covenant people and those outside that covenant. 
And just then, to clinch the matter and interpret 
the vision by the light of divinely ordered facts, 
the Spirit announced to the Apostle, as “ he was 
much perplexed in himself what the vision might 
mean,” that three men were seeking him, and 
that he was to go with them doubting nothing, 
“for I have sent them.” The hour had at last 
come for the manifestation of God’s everlasting 
purposes, when the sacred society should assume 
its universal privileges and stand forth resplen- 
dent in its true character as God’s Holy Catho- 
lic Church,—of which the Temple had been a 
temporary symbol and pledge,—a house of 
prayer for all nations, the joy of the whole earth, 
the city of the Great King, until the consumma- 
tion of all things. 

IV. The sacred historian next presents St. Pe- 
ter at Cesarea. The Apostle rose up obedient 
to the Divine communication, admitted the men 
who sought him, lodged them for the night, de- 
parted back the next day along the same road 
which they Lad followed, and arrived at Cesarea 
on the fourth day from the original appearance 
to Cornelius; so that if the angel had been seen 
by the centurion on Saturday or the Sabbath the 
vision would have been seen at Joppa on the 
Lord’s Day, and then on Tuesday St. Peter must. 
have arrived at Cesarea. St. Peter did not 
travel alone. He doubtless communicated the 
vision he had seen to the Church at Joppa at 
the evening hour of devotion, and determined 
to associate with himself six prominent mem. 
bers of that body in the fulfilment of his novel 
enterprise, that they might be witnesses of God’s. 
actions and assistants to himself in the work 
of baptism and of teaching. As soon as the mis- 
sionary party arrived at the house of Cornelius, 
they found a large party assembled to meet 
them, as Cornelius had called together his kins- 
men and acquaintances to hear the message from 
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aven. Cornelius received St. Peter with an 
expression of such profound reverence, pros- 
trating himself on the earth, that St. Peter re- 
- proved him: “ But Péter raised him up, saying, 
Stand up: I myself also am a man.” Cornelius, 
with his mind formed in a pagan mould and 


_ permeated with pagan associations and ideas, re-~ 


garded Peter as a superhuman being, and worthy 


'. therefore of the reverence usually rendered to 


the Roman Empefor as the living embodiment 


=A o deity upon earth. He fell down and adored 
at. 
_ revealed to him the mysteries of the unseen 
world (Rev. xxii. 8), till reminded by St. Peter 


Peter, even as St. John adored the angel who 


that he was a mere human being like the centu- 
_rion himself, full of human prejudices and nar- 
row ideas which would have prevented him ac- 
cepting the invitation of Cornelius if God Him- 
self had not intervened. Cornelius then de- 
scribes the circumstances of his vision and the 
angelic directions which he had received, end- 
ing by requesting St. Peter to announce the rev- 
elation of which he was the guardian. The 
Apostle then proceeds to deliver an address, of 
_which we have recorded a mere synopsis alone; 
the original address must have been much 
longer. St. Peter begins the first sermon de- 
livered to Gentiles by an assertion of the cath- 
olic nature of the Church, a truth which he 
only just now learned: “Of a truth I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons: but in ev- 
ery nation he that feareth Him, and worketh 
righteousness, is acceptable to Him” : a passage 
which has been much misunderstood. People 
have thought that St. Peter proclaims by these 
words that it was no matter what religion a 
man professed, provided only he led a moral 
life and worked righteousness. His doctrine is 
of quite another type. He had already pro- 
claimed to the Jews the exclusive claims of 
Christ as the door and gate of eternal life. In 
the fourth chapter and twelfth verse he had told 
the Council at Jerusalem that “in none other 
than Jesus Christ of Nazareth is there salvation: 
for neither is there any other name under 
heaven, that is given among men wherein we 
_must be saved.” St. Peter had seen and heard 
nothing since which could have changed his 
views or made him think conscious faith in Jesus 
Christ utterly unimportant, as this method of in- 
terpretation, to which I refer, would teach. St. 
Peter’s meaning is quite clear when we consider 
the circumstances amid which he stood. He had 
hitherto thought that the privilege of accepting 
the salvation offered was limited to the Jews. 
Now he had learned from heaven itself that the 
offer of God’s grace and mercy was free to all, 
and that wherever man was responding to the 
dictates of conscience and yielding assent to the 
guidance of the inner light with which every 
man was blessed, there God’s supreme revela- 
tion was to be proclaimed and for him the 
doors of God’s Church were to be opened wide. 
St. Peter then proceeds, in his address, to re- 
capitulate the leading facts of the gospel story. 
' He begins with John’s baptism, glances at 
Christ’s miracles, His crucifixion, resurrection, 
and mission of the apostles, concluding by an- 
nouncing His future return to be the Judge of 
quick and dead. St. Peter must, of course, have 
entered into greater details than we possess in 
our narrative; but it is not always noticed that 
he was addressing people not quite ignorant of 
the story which he had to tell. St. Peter begins 
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by expressly stating, “The word which God 
sent unto the children of Israel, preaching good 
tidings of peace by Jesus Christ (He is Lord of 
all)—that saying ye yourselves know.’’. Corne- 
lius and his friends were devout and eager stu- 
dents of Jewish religious movements, and they 
had heard in Czesarea vague reports of the words 
and doings of the great prophet who had caused 
such commotion a few years before. But then 
they were outside the bounds of Israel, whose 
religious authorities had rejected this prophet. 
The religion of Israel had illuminated their own 
pagan darkness, and they therefore looked up 
to the decision of the high priests and of the 
Sanhedrin with profound veneration, and dared 
not to challenge it. They had never previously 
come in personal contact with any of the new 
prophet’s followers, and if they had, these fol- 
lowers would not have communicated to them 
anything of their message. They simply knew 
that a wondrous teacher had appeared, but that 
his teaching was universally repudiated by the 
men whose views they respected, and therefore 
they remained content with their old convictions. 
The information, however, which they had 
gained formed a solid foundation, upon which 
St. Peter proceeded to raise the superstructure 
of Christian doctrine, impressing the points 
which the Jews denied—the resurrection of 
Christ and His future return to judge the world. 

In this connection St. Peter touches upon a 
point which has often exercised. men’s minds. 
In speaking of the resurrection of Christ he 
says, “Him God raised up the third day, and 
gave Him to be made manifest, not to all the 
people, but unto witnesses that were chosen 
before of God, even to us, who did eat and 
drink with Him-after He rose from the dead.” 
From the time of Celsus, who lived in the second 
century, people have asked, Why did not the 
risen Saviour manifest Himself to the chief 
priests and Pharisees? Why did He show Him- 
self merely to His friends? It is evident that 
from the very beginning this point was empha- 
sised by the Christians themselves, as St. Peter 
expressly insists upon it on this occasion. Now 
several answers have been given to this objec- 
tion. Bishop Butler in his “ Analogy” deals 
with it. He points out that it is only in accord- 
ance with the laws of God’s dealings in ordinary 
life. God never gives overwhelming evidence. 
He merely gives sufficient evidence of the truth 
or wisdom of any course, and till men improve 
the evidence which He gives He withholds fur- 
ther evidence. Christ gave the Jews sufficient 
evidences of the truth of His work and mission 
in the miracles which He wrought and the gra- 
cious words which distilled like Divine dew from 
His lips. They refused the evidence which He 
gave, and it would not have been in accordance 
with the principles of Divine action that He 
should then give them more convincing evidence. 
Then, again, the learned Butler argues that it 
would have been useless, so far as we are con- 
cerned, to have manifested Christ to the Jewish 
nation at large, unless He was also revealed and 
demonstrated to be the risen Saviour to the Ro- 
mans, and not to them merely, but also to each 
successive generation of men as they arose. For 
surely if men can argue that the apostles and 
the five hundred brethren who saw Christ were 
deceived, or were the subjects of a temporary 
illusion, it might be as justly argued that the 
high priests and the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem 
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were in their turn deceived or the subjects of a 
hallucination which their longing desire for a 
Messiah had produced. In modern times, again, 
Dr. Milligan, in an able and acute work on the 
Resurrection, has argued that it was impossible, 
from the nature of the resurrection body and 
the character of the resurrection state, for Christ 
to be thus manifested to the Jewish nation. He 
belonged to a different plane. He lived now on 
a higher level. He could not now be submitted 
to a coarse contact with gross, carnal men. He 
was obliged therefore to depend upon the testi- 
mony of His chosen witnesses, fortified and con- 
firmed by the evidence of miracles, of prophecy, 
and of the Holy Ghost speaking in them and 
working with them. All these arguments are 
most true and sound, and yet they fail to come 
home to many minds. They leave something to 
be desired. They fail in showing the wisdom 
of the actual course that was adopted. They 
leave men thinking in their secret hearts, would 
it not after all have been the best and most 
satisfactory course if the risen Lord had been 
manifested to all the people and not merely 
to »witnesses chosen before of God? I think 
there is an argument which has not been suffi- 
ciently worked out, and which directly meets 
and answers this objection. The risen Saviour 
was not manifested to all the people because 
such a course would have wrecked the great 
cause which He had at heart, and defeated the 
great end of His Incarnation, which was to es-~ 
tablish a Church on the earth where righteous~ 
ness and joy and peace in the Holy Ghost 
would find place and abound. Let us take it. in 
this way. Let us inquire what would have been 
the immediate consequence had Christ been re- 
vealed to all the people gathered in their mil- 
lions for the celebration of the Passover. They 
would either have rejected Him afresh or they 
would have accepted Him. If they rejected Him, 
they would be only intensifying their responsi- 
bility and their guilt. If they accepted Him as 
their long-expected Messiah, then would have 
come the catastrophe. In their state of strained 
expectation and national excitement they would 
have swept away every barrier, they would have 
rushed to arms and burst into open rebellion 
aainst the Romans, initiating a war which 
would have only ended with the annihilation of 
the Jewish race or with the destruction of the 
Roman Empire. The immediate result of the 
manifestation of the risen Saviour to the chief 
priests and the people would have been a de- 
struction of human life of such a widespread and 
awful character as the world had never seen. 
This we know from history would have been in- 
fallibly the case. Again and again during the 
first and second centuries the Jews burst forth 
into similar rebellions, urged on by some fanatic 
who pretended to be the long-expected deliverer, 
and tens of thousands, aye, even hundreds of 
thousands of human lives, Jewish and Gentile, 
were repeatedly sacrificed on the altar of this 
vain carnal expectation. 

We are expressly informed too that our Lord 
had experience in His own person of this very 
danger. St. John tells us that Christ Himself 
had on one occasion to escape from the Jews 


when they were designing to take Him by 
force and make Him a King; while again 
the first chapter of this Book of Acts and 
the query which the apostles propounded 
upon the very eve of the Ascension show 
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that even they with all the teaching which 


they had received from our Lord concerning 
the purely spiritual and interior nature of 
His kingdom still shared in the national delu- 
sions, and were cherishing dreams of a car- 
nal empire and of human triumphs. We con- 
clude, then, on purely historical grounds, and 
judging from the experience of the past, that 
the course which God actually adopted was pro- 
foundly wise and eminently calculated to avoid 





the social dangers which surrounded the path > 


of the Divine developments. 
strive to realise the results which would have 
followed the manifestation of Christ in the man- 
ner which objectors suggest, we shall see that 
the whole spiritual object, the great end of 
Christ’s Incarnation, would have been thus de- 
feated. That great end was to establish a king- 
dom of righteousness, peace, and humility; and 
that was the purpose attained by the mode of 
action which was in fact adopted. From the 
Day of Pentecost onward the Church grew and 
flourished, developing and putting in practice, 
however imperfectly, the laws of the Sermon on 
the Mount. But if Christ had revealed Himself 
to the unconverted Jews of Jerusalem after the 
Resurrection, it would not have had the slightest 
effect towards making them Christians after the 
model which He desired. Nay, rather, such an 
appearance would merely have intensified their 
narrow Judaism and confirmed them in those 
sectarian prejudices, 
from which Christ had come to deliver His peo- 
ple. The spiritual effects of such an appearance 
would have been absolutely nothing. The tem- 
poral effects of it would have been awfully dis- 
astrous, unless indeed God had consented to 
work the most prodigious and astounding mira- 
cles, such as smiting the Roman armies with 
destruction and interfering imperiously with the 
course of human society. 

Then, again, it is worthy of notice that such 
a method of dealing with the Jews would have 
been contrary to Christ’s methods and laws of 
action as displayed during His earthly ministry. 
He never worked miracles for the mere pur- 
poses of intellectual conviction. When a sign 
from heaven was demanded from Him for this 
very purpose He refused it. He ever aimed at 
spiritual conversion. An exhibition of the risen 
Lord to the Jewish nation might have been fol- 
lowed by a certain amount of intellectual con- 
viction as to His Divine authority and mission. 
But, apart from the power of the Holy Ghost, 
which had not been then poured out, this in- 
tellectual conviction would have been turned to 
disastrous purposes, as we have now shown, and 
have proved utterly useless towards spiritual 
conversion. The case of the Resurrection is, in 
fact, in many respects like the case of the In- 
carnation. We think in our human blindness 
that we would have managed the manifestations 
and revelations of God much better, and we se- 
cretly find fault with the Divine methods, be- 
cause Christ did not come much earlier in the 
world’s history and thousands of years had to 
elapse before the Divine Messenger appeared. 
But, then, Scripture assures us that it was in the 
fulness of time Christ came, and a profounder 
investigation will satisfy us that history and ex- 
perience bear out the testimony of Ee rehure. 
In the same way human blindness imagines that 
it would have managed the Resurrection far bet- 
ter, and it has a scheme of its own whereby 
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that rigid exclusiveness 
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_ Christ should have been manifested at once to 





_ the Jews, who would have been at once con. 


verted into Christians of the type of the apos- 
- tiles, and then Christ should have advanced to 
the city of Rome, casting down the idols in His 
triumphant march, and changing the Roman 
Empire into the Kingdom of God. This is 
something like the scheme which the human 
mind in secret substitutes for the Divine plan, 
a scheme which would have involved the most 
extravagant interruptions of the world’s busi- 
ness, the most extraordinary interpositions on 
~God’s part with the course of human affairs. 
For one miracle which the Divine method has 
necessitated, the human plan, which lies at the 
basis of the objections we are considering, would 
have necessitated the working of a thousand 
miracles and these of a most stupendous type. 
These considerations will help to show what bad 
_judges we are of the Divine methods of action, 
and will tend towards spiritual and mental hu- 
mility by impressing upon us the inextricable 
confusion into which we should inevitably land 
the world’s affairs had we but the management 
of them for a very few hours. Verily as we 
contemplate the Resurrection of Christ and the 
management of the whole plan of salvation, we 
gather glimpses of the supernatural wisdom 
whereby the whole was ordered, and learn thus 
to sing with a deeper meaning the ancient strain, 
“Thy way, O God, is in the sea, and Thy paths 
in the great waters, and Thy footsteps are not 
known. Thou leddest thy people like sheep, by 
the hand of Moses and Aaron.” 

The sacred narrative then tells us that “ while 
Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost 
fell on all them which heard the word.” The 
brethren which came from Joppa, strict observ- 
ers of the law of Moses as they were, beheld the 
external proofs of God’s presence, and were 
amazed, “ because that on the Gentiles also was 
poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost,” which 
is further explained by the words, “they heard 
the Gentiles speaking with tongues and magni- 
fying God.” The gift of the Holy Ghost takes 
the same and yet a different shape from that in 
which it was manifested on the Day of Pente- 
cost. The gift of tongues on the Day of Pente- 
‘cost was manifested in a variety of languages, 
because there was a vast variety of tongues and 
nationalities then present at Jerusalem. But it 
would seem as if on this occasion the Holy Ghost 
and His gift of speech displayed themselves in 
sacred song and holy praise: ‘“ They heard them 
speak with tongues and magnify God.” Greek 
was practically the one tongue of all those who 
were present. The new converts had been in- 
habitants for years of Cesarea, which was now 
one of the most thoroughly Greek towns in 
Palestine, so that the gift of tongues as dis- 
played on this occasion must have been of some- 
what different character from that exercised on 
the Day of Pentecost, when a vast variety of 
nations heard the company of the disciples and 
apostles speaking in their own languages. 
There is another difference too between the 
original outpouring of the Holy Ghost and this 
repetition of the gift. The Holy Ghost on the 
first occasion was poured out upon the preach- 
ers of the word to qualify them to preach to the 
people. The Holy Ghost on the second oc- 
casion was poured out upon the persons to 
whom the word was preached to sanction and 
confirm the call of the Gentiles. The gifts of 
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the Holy Spirit are confined to no rank or 
order. They are displayed as the common prop- 
erty of all Christian people, and indicate the 
freedom and the plenteousness wherewith God’s 
blessings shall be dispensed under the new cove- 
nant which was taking the place of the old 
Levitical Law. 

And then comes the last touch which the nar- 
rative puts to the whole story: “ Then answered 
Peter, Can any man forbid the water, that these 
should not be baptised, which have received the 
Holy Ghost as well as we? And he commanded 
them to be baptised in the name of Jesus 
Christ.” What a corrective we here find of 
those ultra-spiritual views which make ship- 
wreck of faith! We have known intelligent men 
speak as if the apostles laid no stress upon holy 
baptism, and valued it not one whit as compared 
with the interior gift of the Holy Ghost. We 
have known intelligent members of the Society 
of Friends who could not see that the apostles 
taught the necessity for what they call water 
baptism. For both these classes of objectors 
these words of St. Peter, this incident in the 
story of Cornelius, have an important lesson. 
They prove the absolute necessity in the apos- 
tolic estimation of the rite of Holy Baptism as 
perpetually practtsed in the Church of God. For 
surely if ever the washing of water in the name 
of the Holy Trinity could have been dispensed 
with, it was in the case of men upon whom God 
had just poured the supernatural gift of the Holy 
Ghost; and yet, even in ther case, the divinely 
appointed sacrament of entrance into the sacred 
society could not be dispensed with. They were 
baptised ‘with water in the sacred name, and 
then, cherishing that sweet sense of duty ful- 
filled and obedience rendered and spiritual peace 
and joy possessed which God bestows upon His 
elect people, they entered into that fuller knowl- 
edge and richer grace, that feast of spiritual fat 
things which St. Peter could impart, as he told 
them, from his own personal knowledge of the 
life and teaching of Christ Jesus. .It is no won- 
der that the history of this critical event should 
terminate with these words: “ Then prayed they 
him to tarry certain days,’ expressing their 
keen desire to drink more deeply of the well of 
life thus lately opened to their tainting souls. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE HARVEST OF THE GENTILES. 
Acts xi. 26. 


Tue eleventh chapter of the Acts is clearly 
divisible into two portions. There is first the 
narrative of St. Peter’s reception at Jerusalem 
after the conversion of Cornelius, and secondly 
the story of the origin of the Antiochene 
Church, the mother and metropolis of Gentile 
Christendom. They are distinct the one from 
the other, and yet they are closely connected 
together, for they both deal with the same great 
topic, the admission of the Gentiles to full and 
free communion in the Church of God. Let us 
then search out the line of thought which runs 
like a golden thread through this whole chapter, 
sure that in doing so we shall find light shed 
upon some modern questions from this divinely 
written ecclesiastical history. 

I. St. Peter tarried a certain time with Cor- 
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nelius and'the other new converts at Cesarea. 
There was doubtless much to be taught and 
much to be set in order. Baptism was in the 
early Church administered when the converts 
were yet immature in faith and knowledge. The 
Church was viewed as a hospital, where the sick 
and feeble were to be admitted and cured. It 
was not therefore demanded of candidates for 
admission that they should be perfectly in- 
structed in all the articles and mysteries of the 
Christian faith, There were indeed some points 
in which they were not instructed at all till 
they had been “ buried with Christ through bap- 
tism into death.” Then when they had taken 
their stand upon the Christian platform, and 
were able to view the matter from the true 
vantage point, they were admitted into fuller and 
deeper mysteries. Peter too must have had his 
work cut out for him at Czsarea in striving to 
organise the Church. St. Philip may have here 
lent his aid, and may have been constituted the 
resident head of the local Church.* After the 
baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch he worked his 
- way up to Cesarea, preaching in all the towns 
and villages of that populous district. There he 
seems to have fixed his residence, as fifteen 
years or so later we find him permanently lo- 
cated in that city with his “ four daughters, vir- 
gins, which did prophesy ”’ (Acts xxi. 8, 9). We 
may be sure that some such Church organisation 
was immediately started at Caesarea. We have 
already traced the work of organisation in Je- 
rusalem. The apostles originally embraced in 
themselves all ministerial offices, as in turn these 
offices were originally all summed up in Jesus 
Christ. The apostles had taken an important 
step in the establishment of the order of deacons 
at Jerusalem, retaining in their own hands the 
supreme power to which appeal and reports 
could be made. At Damascus it is evident that 
at the time of St. Paul’s conversion there was 
an organised Church, Ananias being the head 
and chief of it, with whom communications were 
officially held; while the notices about Joppa and 
the six witnesses of his action whom St. Peter 
brought with him to Czsarea, indicate that an 
assembly or Church, organised after the model 
of the Jerusalem Church, existed in that town. 
Having concluded his work in Caesarea St. 
Peter returned to Jerusalem, and there had to 
render an account of his action and was placed 
upon his defence. “When Peter was come up 
to Jerusalem, they that were of the circumcision 
contended with him, saying, Thou wentest in to 
men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them.” 
This simple circumstance throws much light 
upon the character of the earliest Christianity. 
,it was to a large extent a Christian democracy. 
The apostles exercised the supreme executive 
power, but the collective Christian assembly 
claimed the exercise of their private judgment, 
and, above all, knew not anything of the fancied 
privilege of St. Peter,.as Prince of the Apostles, 
to lay down on his own authority the laws for 
the whole Christian Commonwealth. Here was 
St. Peter exercising his ministry and apostolic 
power among the earliest Christians. How 
were his ministry and authority received? Were 
they treated as if the personal authority and de- 
cision of St. Peter settled every question with- 


* The Church tradition reports, however, that Cornelius 
was first bishop of Ceesarea, but without any solid author- 
ity for the statement. 
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out any further appeal? This will be best seen 
if we tell a story well known in the annals of 
ecclesiastical history. The fable of Papal Su- | 
premacy began to be asserted about the year 500, 
when a series of forgeries were circulated con- 
cerning the bishops of Rome and their decisions 
during the ages of persecution. One of these 
forgeries dealt with a pope named Marcellinus, — 
who presided over the See of Rome during the 
beginning of the great Diocletian persecution. 
The story goes on to tell that Marcellinus fell 
into idolatry in order to save his life. A coun- 
cil of three hundred bishops was summoned at 
Sinuessa, when the assembled bishops are re-~- 
ported to have refused to pass sentence on the 
Pope, the successor of St. Peter; saying that 
the Holy See may be judged by no man. They 
therefore called upon the Pope to condemn him- 
self, as he alone was a judge competent to ex- 
ercise such a function. This story, according 
to Ddllinger, was forged about the year 500, and 
it clearly exhibits the different view taken of 
the position of ‘St. Peter in the Church of Jeru- 
salem and of his alleged successors in the 
Church of Rome ‘five centuries later. In the 
latter case St. Peter’s successor cannot be 
judged or condemned by any mortal. Accord- 
ing to the Acts of the Apostles the members of 
the stricter party in the Church of Jerusalem 
had no hesitation in challenging the actions and 
teaching of St. Peter himself, and it was only 
when he could prove the immediate and mani- 
fest approval of Heaven that they ceased their 
opposition, saying, “ Then to the Gentiles also 
hath God granted repentance unto life.” 

We can in this incident see how the Church 
was slowly but surely developing itself under 
the Divine guidance. The incident when the 
order of deacons was instituted was the primary 
step. There was then first manifested that com- 
bination of authority and freedom united with 
open discussion which, originating in the Chris- 
tian Church, has been the source of all modern 
society, of modern governments, and modern _ 
methods of legislation. Now we see the same 
ideas applied to questions of doctrine and dis~- 
cipline, till we come in a short time to the per- 
fection of this method in the celebrated Council ~ 
of Jerusalem which framed the charter and 
traced out the main lines of development upon 
which the Church of the Gentiles and true gospel 
freedom were established. 

II. The centre of Christian interest now shifts 
its position and fixes itself in the city of Antioch, 
where a further step in advance was taken. Our 
attention is first of all recalled to the results of 
St. Stephen’s death. “ They therefore that were 
scattered abroad upon the tribulation that arose 
about Stephen travelled as far as Phoenicia, and 
Cyprus, and Antioch, speaking the word to none 
save only to Jews. But there were some of 
them, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who, when 
they were come to Antioch, spake unto the 
Greeks also, preaching the Lord Jesus.”. This 
is clearly a case of preaching the gospel to the 
Gentiles, and the question has been raised, Was 
the action of these men of Cyprus and Cyrene 
quite independent of the action of St. Peter or 
an immediate result of the same? Did the men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene preach the gospel to the 
Gentiles of Antioch of their own motion, or did 
they wait till tidings of St. Peter’s action had 
reached them, and then, yielding to the generous 
instincts which had been long beating in the 
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carts of these Hellenistic Jews, did they pro- 
aim at Antioch the glad tidings of salvation 
which the Gentiles of that gay and brilliant but 
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_ very wicked city so much needed? Our answer 


to these queries is very short and plain. We 
think that the preaching of the Hellenists of 
Cyprus to the Gentiles of Antioch must have 
been the result of St. Peter’s action at Cesarea, 
else why did they wait till Antioch was reached 
to open their mouths to the pagan world? 
Surely, if the sight of sin and wickedness and 
‘civilised depravity was necessary to stir them up 
to efforts for the spiritual welfare of the Gentile 
world, Phcenicia and Cyprus abounded with 
scenes quite sufficient to unseal their lips. But 
_ the force of national prejudice and of religious 
exclusiveness was too strong till they came to 
Antioch, where tidings must have reached them 
of the vision and action of St. Peter at Cesarea. 
It is easy to see why this information reached 
the missionaries at Antioch. Czsarea was the 
Roman capital of Palestine, and was a sea- 
port. Antioch was the Roman capital of the 
province of Syria, an immense extent of ter- 
ritory, which included not merely the country 
which we call Syria, but extended to the 
'Euphates on the west and to the desert in- 
tervening between Palestine and Egypt on 
the south. The prefect of the East resided at 
Antioch, and he was one of the three or four 
greatest officials under the Roman emperor. 
Palestine was, in fact, a part of the province of 
Syria, and its ruler or president was dependent 
upon the governor of Syria. It is therefore in 
strictest accordance with the facts of Roman 
history when St. Luke tells in his Gospel (ii. 2) 
‘concerning the taxation of Augustus Czsar, 
“This was the first enrolment made when 
Quirinus was governor of Syria.” Antioch be- 
ing then the seat of the central government of 
the eastern division of the Roman Empire, and 
Cesarea being the headquarters of an important 
lieutenant of the Syrian proconsul, it is no won- 
der there should have been very constant inter- 
‘course between the two places. The great 
magazines of arms for the entire east were lo- 
cated at Antioch, and there too the money was 
coined necessary to pay the troops and to carry 
on commercial intercourse. It must have been 
very easy for an official like Cornelius, or even 
for any simple private soldier or for an ordi- 
nary Jew or Christian of Cesarea, to communi- 
cate with Antioch, and to send word concerning 
the proceedings of St. Peter and the blessings 
vouchsafed by God to any devout person who 
might be there seeking after light and truth.* 
It is quite natural therefore that, while the 
Christians dispersed into various lands by the 
persecution at Jerusalem restrained themselves 
to the Jews alone throughout their previous la- 
bours, when the men of Cyprus and Cyrene 
heard tidings at Antioch of St. Peter and. his 
doings and revelations at Cesarea, they at last 
allowed free scope to their longings which long 
ago had found place in their: more liberalised 
hearts, and testified to the Gentiles of Antioch 
concerning the gladsome story of the gospel. 
Here again we behold another instance of the 
value of culture and travel and enlarged intelli- 
gence. The Hellenists of Cyprus and Cyrene 


* Ceesarea and Antioch were about two hundred miles 
distant from each other by sea. A Roman triremetravel- 
ling at express speed would easily have accomplished this 
distance in two or at most three days. 
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were the first to realise and act out the'principle 
which God had taught St. Peter. They saw that 
God’s mercies were not restrained to the par- 
ticular case of Cornelius. They realised that his 
was a typical instance, and that his conversion 
was intended to carry with it and to decide the 
possibility of Gentile salvation and the forma- 
tion of a Gentile Church all over the world, 
and they put the principle in operation at once 
in one of the places where it was most needed: 
“When the men of Cyprus and Cyrene were 
come to Antioch, they spake unto the Greeks 
also, preaching the Lord Jesus.” The method 
of the Divine development was in the primitive 
ages very similar to that we often still behold: 
Some improvement is required, some new prin- 
ciple has to be set in motion. If younger men 
begin the work, or if souls notorious for their 
freer thought or less prejudiced understandings, 
attempt to introduce the novel principle, the vast 
mass of stolid conservative opposition and at- 
tachment to the past is at once quickened into 
lively action. But then some Peter or another, 
some man of known rectitude and worth, and 
yet of equally well-known narrow views and 
devoted adherence to the past, takes some hesi- 
tating step in advance. He may indeed strive 
to limit its application to the special case before 
him, and he may earnestly deprecate any wider 
application of the principle on which he has 
acted. But it is all in vain. He has served the 
Divine purposes. His narrowness and respecta- 
bility and personal weight have done their work, 
and have sanctioned the introduction of the 
principle which then is applied upon a much 
wider scale by men whose minds have been 
liberalised and trained to seize a great broad 
principle and put it into practical operation. 

III. ‘“ When they came to Antioch, they spake 
the word to the Greeks also.’’ And verily the 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene chose a fitting spot 
to open the kingdom of heaven to the Greek 
world and to found the mother Church of Gen- 
tile Christendom, for no city in the whole world 
was more completely Satan’s seat, or more en- 
tirely devoted to those works which St. John 
describes as the lusts of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eye, and the vain-glory of life. Let us 
reflect a little on the history and state of Anti- 
och, and we shall then see the Divine motive 
in selecting it as the site of the first great Gen- 
tile Church, and we shall see too the Divine 
guidance which led St. Luke in this typical ec- 
clesiastical history to select the Church of Anti- 
och for such frequent notice, exceeding, as it 
does, all other Churches save Jerusalem in the 
amount of attention bestowed upon it in the 
Acts of the Apostles.* 

Antioch and Alexandria were towns dating 
from the same epoch. They came into exist- 
ence about the year 300 B. c., being the creation 
of Alexander the Great himself, or of the gen- 
erals who divided his empire between them. 
The city of Antioch was originally built by 
Seleucus Nicator, the founder of the kingdom 
of Syria, but was subsequently enlarged, so that 
in-St. Paul’s time it was divided into four inde- 
pendent districts or towns, each surrounded by 
its own walls, and all included within one vast 

*The various Lives of St. Paul, and Gibbon in his 
“Decline and Fall,” give minute accounts of Antioch, its 
grandeur and wickedness: K. O. Miiller’s “* Antiquities 
of Antioch,” Géttingen, 1836, is an exhaustive work on the 
subject ; see also Mommsen’s ‘ Provinces,’’ Book VIII. 
Git, x, 
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wall some fifty feet high, which surmounted 
mountain tops and was carried at vast expense 
across valleys and ravines. Antioch was in the 
first century counted the third city in the world, 
Rome being first, Alexandria second, and An- 
tioch third. It had marvellous natural advan- 
tages. It was blessed with charming mountain 
scenery. The peaks rising up on all sides could 
be seen from every part of the city, imparting 
thus to life in Antioch that sense not merely of 
beauty and grandeur, but of the nearness of such 
beauty and grandeur combined with solitude and 
freedom from the madding crowd which seem 
so sweet to a man who passes his life amid the 
noise and hurry of a great city. What a change 
in the conditions of life in London would be at 
once brought about could the scenery surround- 
ing Edinburgh or Lucerne be transferred to the 
world’s metropolis, and the toiler in Fleet Street 
and the Strand be enabled to look amid his daily 
labours upon cloud-piercing mountains or peaks 
clad in a robe of virgin white! Antioch was 
built upon the southern bank of the river 
Orontes, along which it extended about five 
miles. The main street of the city, otherwise 
called the Street of Herod after the celebrated 
Herod the Great who built it, was four and a 
half miles long. This street was unrivalled 
among the cities of the world, and was furnished 
with an arcade on both sides extending its whole 
length, beneath which the inhabitants could 
walk and transact business at all times, free from 
the heat and from the rain. The water supply 
of Antioch was its special feature. The great 
orator Libanius, a native of Antioch, who lived 
three hundred years later than St. Paul, while 
the city yet stood in all its grandeur and beauty, 
thus dwells on this feature of Antioch in a 
panégyric composed under the Emperor Con- 
stantius: “ That wherein we beat all other is the 
water supply of our city; if in other respects 
any one may compete with us, all give way 
so soon'as we come to speak of the water, its 
abundance and its excellence. In the public 
baths every stream has the proportions of a 
river, in the private baths several have the like, 
and the rest not much less. One measures the 
abundance of running water by the number of 
thé dwelling-houses; for as many as are the 
‘dwelling-houses, so many are-also the running 
waters. Therefore we have no fighting at the 
public wells as to who shall come first to draw 
—an evil under which so many considerable 
towns suffer, when there is a violent crowding 
round the wells and outcry over broken jars. 
With us the public fountains flow for ornament, 
since every one has water within his doors. 
And this water is so clear that the pail appears 
empty, and so pleasant that it invites us to 
drink.” * Such was the description of a pagan 
who saw Antioch even as St. Paul saw it, and 
testified concerning the natural gifts with which 
God had endowed it. But, alas! as with indi- 
viduals, so is it with cities. God may lavish 
His best blessings, and yet instead of bringing 
forth the fruits of righteousness His choicest 
gifts of nature may be turned into fruitful seed 
plots of lust and sin. Sodom and Gomorrha 
were planted in a vale that was well watered 
and fair and fruitful, even as the Garden of the 

* The same orator informs us that the streets of Antioch 
were lighted at night with publiclamps. In this respect 
it stood alone among the cities of antiquity ; see Libanius, 
I, 363, and the notes of Valesius on Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, Xiv. 1, 
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Lord; but the inhabitants thereof were wicked, 
and sinners before the Lord exceedingly; and 
so it was with Antioch. This city so blessed 
in situation and in nature’s richest and most 
precious gifts was celebrated for its wicked pre- 
eminence amid the awful corruption which then 
overspread the cities of the world. When the 
Roman satirist Juvenal, writing about this 
period of which we treat, would fain account for 
the excessive dissolution of morals which.-then 
prevailed at Rome, his explanation of it was that 
the manners of Antioch had invaded Rome and- 
corrupted its ancient purity: : : 


“* Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defiuxit Orontes.” 


Amid the general wickedness of Antioch there 
was one element of life and hope and purity. 
The Jews of Antioch formed a large society in 
that city governed by their own laws and pre- 
serving themselves by their peculiar discipline 
free from the abounding vices of Oriental pa- 
ganism. It was at Antioch as it was at Alex- 
andria and Damascus. The Jews at Alexandria 
had their alabarch to whom they owed special 
allegiance and by whom alone they were ruled; 
the Jews of Damascus had their ethnarch who 
exercised peculiar jurisdiction over them; and so 
too had the Jews of Antioch a peculiar ruler of 
their own, forming thus an imperium in imperio, 
running counter to our Western notions which 
in many respects demand an iron uniformity 
very foreign to the Eastern mind, and show 
themselves eminently deficient in that flexibility 
and diversity which found an abundant play 
even among the arrangements of the Roman 
Empire.* This Jewish quarter of Antioch had 
for centuries been growing and extending itself, 
and its chief synagogue had been glorified by 
the reception of some of the choicest temple 
spoils which the kings of Syria had at first car- 
ried captive from Jerusalem and then in a fit 
of repentance or of prudent policy had bestowed 
upon the Jewish colony in their capital city. 

Such was the city to which the men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene were now carrying the news of the 
gospel, intending, doubtless, to tell merely their 
Jewish fellow-countrymen and religionists. of 
the Messiah whose love and power’ they had 
themselves experienced. Here, however, they 
were met by the startling information from 
Czsarea. They were, however, prepared for it. 
They were Hellenistic Jews like St. Stephen. 


‘They had listened to his burning words, and 


had followed closely his epoch-making speeches 
whereby he confounded the Jews and clearly in- 
dicated the opening of a new era. But then 
God’s dispensations seemed to have terminated 
his teaching and put a fatal end to the hopes 
which he had raised. Men then misread God’s 
dealings with His servants, and interpreted His 
ways amiss. The death of Stephen seemed per- 
haps to some minds a visible condemnation of 
his views, when in reality it was the direct chan- 
nel by which God would work out a wider prop- 
agation of them, as well as the conversion of 
the agent destined to diffuse them most power- 
fully. Apparent defeat is not always permanent 
disaster, whether in things temporal or things 
spiritual; nay, rather, the temporal check may 

* We shall have frequent occasions to notice the numer- 
ous varieties of Sioa pallet and local liberties which 
prevailed under the Roman Empire. The Romans seem 
to have scrupulously respected ancient rights and cus- 


toms wherever possible, provided only the supreme 
sovereignty of Rome was recognised. 
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be the necessary condition of the final and glori- 


_ ous victory. So it was in this case, as the men 


of Cyprus and Cyrene proved, when the news 


of St. Peter’s revelation and his decisive action 


arrived and they realised in action the principles 


of Catholic Christianity for which their loved 
teacher St. Stephen had died. And their brave 
action was soon followed by blessed success, by 
a rich harvest of souls: “‘ The hand of the Lord 
was with them; and a great number that be- 
lieved turned to the Lord.” Thus were laid the 
foundations of the headquarters, the mother 


Church of Gentile Christianity. 


IV. Now we come to another step in the de- 
velopment. Tidings of the action taken at Anti- 
och came to Jerusalem. The news must have 
travelled much the same road as that by which, 
as we have indicated, the story of St. Peter’s 
action was carried to Antioch. The intercourse 
between Jerusalem and Antioch was frequent 
enough by land or by sea; and no synagogue and 
no Jewish society was more liberal in its gifts 
towards the support of the supreme council and 
hierarchy at Jerusalem than the Jewish colony 
and its synagogues at Damascus. And the old 
custom of communication with Jerusalem natu- 
tally led the Nazarenes of Antioch to send word 
of their proceedings up to the apostles and su- 
preme council who ruled their parent society 
in the same city. We see a clear indication 
that the events at Antioch happened subse- 
quently to those at Cesarea in the manner in 
which the news was received at Jerusalem. 
There seems to have been no strife, no discus-~ 
sion, no controversy. The question had been 
already raised and decided after St. Peter’s re- 
turn. So the apostles simply select a fitting 
messenger to go forth with the authority of the 
apostles and to complete the work which, hav- 
ing been initiated in baptism, merely now de- 
smanded that imposition of hands which, as we 
have seen in the case of the Samaritan con- 
verts, was one of the special functions of the 
apostles and chiefs of the Church at Jerusalem. 
And in choosing Barnabas the apostles made a 
wise choice. They did not send one of the 
original Twelve, because not one of them was 
fitted for the peculiar work now demanded. 
They were all narrow, provincial; untravelled, 
devoid of that wide and generous training which 
God had given to Barnabas. It may be too that 
they felt restrained from going beyond the 
bounds of Canaan before the twelve years had 
elapsed of which ancient Christian tradition tells 
as the limit of their stay in Jerusalem fixed by 
our Lord Himself.* He was a Hellenistic Jew, 
and he could sympathise with the wider feelings 
and ideas of the Hellenists. He was a man of 
Cyprus, a friend and perhaps connection of 
many, both Jews and Gentiles, among those 
whose new-born faith and hope were now in 
question. And above all he was a man of kindly 
heart and genial temper and loving thought and 
blessed charity, fitted to soothe jealousies and 
allay suspicions, and make the long alienated 
and despised Gentiles feel at home in the Church 
and family of Jesus Christ. Barnabas was a 
person peculiarly fitted to prove a mediator and 
uniting link in a society where divergent ele- 
ments found a place and asserted themselves. 
‘He was not the man to take a new step or to 
thave decided the question of the admission of 
the Gentiles if it had not been already settled. 

*See Eusebius, ‘‘ Eccles. Hist.,” v. 18. 
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He must have come therefore fortified by the 
authority of the apostles, and then, knowing 
right well what they approved, he was just the 
man to carry out the details of an arrangement 
requiring tact and skill and temper; though he 
was by no means suited to decide a great ques- 
tion on its own merits or to initiate any great 
movement. In the Church of God then, as in 
the Church of God still, there are a place and a 
work for the strong man of keen logic and a 
vigorous intellect and profound thought. And 
there are too a place and a work for the man 
of loving heart and a charity which evermore 
delights in compromise. “‘ Barnabas, when he 
was come, and had seen the grace of God, was 
glad; and he exhorted them all, that with pur- 
pose of heart they would cleave unto the Lord. 
For he was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and faith; and much people was added 
unto the Lord.” Barnabas had another virtue 
too. He knew his own weakness. He did not 
imagine like some men that he was specially 
strong where he was eminently weak. He felt 
his want of the active vigorous mind of his 
friend of boyhood, the new convert Saul. He 
knew where he was living in comparative ob- 
scurity and silence; so after a little experience 
of the atmosphere of Antioch he departed to 
Tarsus to seek for him and bring him back 
where a great work was awaiting his peculiar 
turn of mind. There is an ancient historian of 
Antioch who has preserved for us many stories 
about that city~in»these apostolic and even in 
much earlier ages. His name is John Malalas; 
he lived about six hundred years after Christ and 
had access to many ancient documents and writ- 
ers that are no longer known to us. He tells us 
many things about the primitive Church of Anti- 
och. He has his own version of the quarrel 
between St. Paul and St. Peter which happened 
in that city; and he fixes even the very spot 
where St. Paul first preached, telling us that 
its name was Singon Street, which stood near 
the Pantheon. This may seem to us a minute- 
ness of detail too great to be believed. But 
then we must remember that John Malalas ex- 
pressly cites ancient chronologers and historians 
as his authorities, and he himself lived while as 
yet Antioch retained all the ancient arrange- 
ments of streets and divisions. And-surely Saul, 
as he travelled from Tarsus responding at once 
to the call of Barnabas, must have seen enough 
to stir his love to Christ and to souls into 
heartiest exertion. He came doubtless by sea 
and landed at Seleucia, the port of Antioch, 
some sixteen miles distant from the city. As he 
travelled up to Antioch he would get distant 
glimpses of the groves of Daphne, a park ten 
miles in circumference, dedicated indeed to the 
poetic worship of Apollo, but dedicated also to 
the vilest purposes of wickedness intimately 
associated with that poetic worship. Poetry, 
whether ancient or modern, can be very blessed, 
ennobling and* elevating man’s whole nature. 
But the same poetry, as in ancient paganism 
and in some modern writers, can become a fes- 
tering plague-spot, the abounding source to its 
votaries of moral corruption and_ spiritual 
death. 

Daphne and its associations would rouse the 
whole soul, the healthy moral nature of Saul 
of Tarsus, inherited originally from his ancient 
Jewish training, and now quickened and deep- 
ened by the spiritual revelations made to him in 
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Christ Jesus. It is no wonder then that here 
we read of St. Paul’s first long and continuous 
period of ministerial work: ‘It came to pass 
that even for a whole year they were gathered 
together with the Church, and taught much peo- 
ple.” The results of the new force which Bar- 
nabas introduced into the spiritual life of Anti- 
och soon became manifested. “The disciples 
were first called Christians at Antioch.” Saul of 
Tarsus possessed what Barnabas did not pos- 
sess. He possessed a powerful, a logical, and a 
creative intellect. He realised from the begin- 
ning what his own principles meant and to what 
they were leading him. He taught not Judaism 
or the Law with an addition merely about Jesus 
of Nazareth. He troubled not himself about cir- 
cumcision or the old covenant, but he taught 
from the very beginning Christ Jesus, Christ in 
His Divine and human nature, Christ in His 
various offices, Jesus Christ as the one hope for 
mankind.’ This was now at Antioch, as before 
at Damascus, the staple topic of St. Paul’s 
preaching, and therefore the Antiochenes, with 
their ready wit and proverbial power of giving 
nicknames, at once designated the new sect not 
Nazarenes or Galileans as the Jews of Jerusa- 
lem called them, but Christians or adherents of 
Christ. Here, however, I prefer to avail my- 
self of the exposition which one of the great 
spiritual teachers of the last generation gave us 
of this expression. The well-known and learned 
Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Trench, in his “ Study 
of Words” (21st Ed.: Lond. 1890), p. 189, thus 
draws out the lesson connected with this word 
and the time of its appearance: ‘‘ The disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch.’ That 
we have here a notice which we would not will- 
ingly have missed all will acknowledge, even as 
nothing can be otherwise than curious which re- 
lates to the infancy of the Church. But there is 
here much more than a curious notice. Question 
it a little closer, and how much it will be found 
to contain, how much which it is waiting to yield 
up! What light it throws on the whole story 
of the Apostolic Church to know where and 
when this name of Christians was first imposed 
on the faithful; for imposed by adversaries it 
certainly was, not devised by themselves, how- 
ever afterwards they may have learned to glory 
in it as the name of highest dignity and honour. 
They did not call themselves, but, as is expressly 
recorded, they ‘ were called’ Christians first at 
Antioch; in.agreement with, which statement the 
name occurs nowhere in Scripture, except on the 
lips of those alien from or opposed to the faith 
(Acts xxvi. 28; 1 Peter iv. 16). And as it was a 
name imposed by adversaries, so among these 
adversaries it was plainly heathens, and not 
Jews, who were its authors; for Jews would 
never have called the followers of Jesus of 
Nazareth ‘ Christians,’ or those of Christ, the 
very point of their opposition to Him being, 
that He was not the Christ, but a false pre- 
tender to the name. -Starting then from this 
point that ‘ Christians’ was a title given to the 
disciples by the heathen, what may we deduce 
from it*further? At Antioch they first obtained 
this name—at the city, that is, which was the 
headquarters of the Church’s mission to. the 
heathen, in the same sense as Jerusalem had 
been the headquarters of the mission to the seed 
of Abraham. It was there and among the faithful 
there that a conviction of the world-wide destina- 
tion of the gospel arose; there it was first plainly 
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seen as intended for all kindreds of the earth. 
Hitherto the faithful in Christ had been called 
by their adversaries, and indeed were often still 
called ‘ Galileans’ or ‘ Nazarenes’—both names 
which indicated the Jewish cradle wherein the 
Church had been nursed, and that the world saw 
in the new society no more than a Jewish sect. 
But it was plain that the Church had now, even 
in the world’s eyes, chipped its Jewish shell. The 
name Christians or those of Christ, while it told 
that Christ and the confession of Him were felt — 
even by the heathen to be the sum and centre © 
of this new faith, showed also that they compre- 
hended now, not all which the Church would be, 
but something of this; saw this much, namely, 
that it was no mere sect and variety of Judaism, 
but a Society with a mission and a destiny of its 
own. Now will the thoughtful reader fail to 
observe that the coming up of this name is by 
closest juxtaposition connected in the sacred 
narrative, and still more closely in the Greek 
than in the English, with the arrival at Antioch, 
and with the preaching there, of that Apostle 
who was God’s appointed instrument for bring- 
ing the Church to a full sense that the message ~ 
which it had was not for some men only, but 
for all. As so often happens with the rise of 
new names, the rise of this one marked a new 
epoch in the Church’s life, and that it was en- 
tering upon a new stage of development.” This 
is a long extract, but it sets forth in dignified and 
aptly chosen words, such as Archbishop Trench 
always used, the important lessons which the 
thoughtful student of the Acts may gather from 
the time and place where the term “ Christians ” 
first sprang into existence. : 

Finally, we notice in connection with Antioch 
that the foundation of the great Gentile Church 
was marked by the same universal impulse 
which we trace wherever Christ was effectually 
preached. The faith of the Crucified evermore 
produced love to the brethren. Agabus, a 
prophet whom we shall again meet many years 
after in the course of St. Paul’s life, and who 
then predicted his approaching arrest and cap- 
tivity at Jerusalem, made his earliest-recorded 
appearance at Antioch, where he announced an 
impending famine. Agabus exercised the office 
of a prophet, which implied under the New Dis- 
pensation rather the office of preaching than of 
prediction. Prediction, indeed, whether under 
the Old or the New Dispensation, forme. 

e 
work of the prophet was pre-eminently that of 
telling forth God’s will and enforcing it upon 
a careless generation. Occasionally indeed, as 
in the case of Agabus, that telling forth involved 
prediction or announcement of God’s chastise- 
ments and visitations; but far oftener the proph- 
et’s work. was finished when he enforced the 
great principles of truth and righteousness as 
the Christian preacher does still. Agabus seems 
to have been specially gifted in the direction of 
prediction. He announced a famine as impend- 
ing over the whole world, which came to pass 
in the age of Claudius, offering to the Gentile 
Church of Antioch an opportunity, of which they 
gladly availed themselves, to repay somewhat 
of the spiritual obligation which the Gentiles 
owed to the Jews according to St. Paul’s own 
rule: ‘If the Gentiles have been made partakers 
of their spiritual things, they owe it to them also 
to minister unto them in carnal things.” * We 

* This famine is thoroughly historical. It is noticed by 
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n trace here the force and power of ancient 
ewish customs. We can see how the mould 
and form and external shape of the Church was 
Jew. The Jewish colony of 
Antioch had been of old famous for the liberality 
of its gifts to the mother community at Jeru- 
salem. The predominant element in the Church 
of Antioch was now Gentile, but still the ancient 


_ customs prevailed. The Gentile Christian com- 
- munity acted towards the Jerusalem Church as 


the Jewish community had been used to treat 
their countrymen: ‘‘ The disciples, every man 
according to his ability, determined to send re- 
_ lief unto the brethren that dwelt in Judea: which 
also they did, sending it to the elders by the 


- hand of Barnabas and Saul.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DEFEAT OF PRIDE. 
Acts xii. I-3, 23-24. 


Tue chapter at which we have now arrived 
is very important from a chronological point of 
_ view, as it brings the sacred narrative into con- 
tact with the affairs of the external world con- 
cerning which we have independent knowledge. 
The history of the Christian Church and of the 
outside world for the first time clearly intersect, 
and we thus gain a fixed point of time to which 
we can refer. This chronological character of 
the twelfth chapter of the Acts arises from its 
introduction of Herod and the narrative of the 
second notable persecution which the Church 
at Jerusalem had to endure. The appearance 
of a Herod on the scene and the tragedy in 
which he was the actor demand a certain amount 
of historical explanation, for, as we have already 
noted in the case of St. Stephen five or six 
years previously, Roman procurators and Jewish 
priests and the Sanhedrin then possessed or at 
least used the power of the sword in Jerusalem, 
while a word had not been heard of a Herod 
exercising capital jurisdiction in Judza for more 


- than forty years. Who was this Herod? Whence 


came he? How does he emerge so suddenly 
upon the stage? As great confusion exists in 
the minds of many Bible students about the 
ramifications of the Herodian family and the 
various offices and governments they held, we 
must make a brief digression in order to show 
who and whence this Herod was concerning 
whom we are told, ‘“‘ Now about that time Herod 
the king put forth his hands to afflict certain of 
the Church.” 

This Herod Agrippa was a grandson of Herod 
the Great, and displayed in the solitary notice 
of him which Holy Scripture has handed down 
many of the characteristics, cruel, bloodthirsty, 
and yet magnificent, which that celebrated sovy- 
ereign manifested throughout his life. The story 
of Herod Agrippa his grandson was a real ro- 
mance. He made trial of every station in life. 
He had been at times a captive, at times a con- 
queror. He had at various periods experience 
of a prison house and of a throne. He had felt 
the depths of poverty, and had not known where 
to borrow money sufficient to pay his way to 


several who wrote of this time, as Dion., Ix. 11; Suetonius, 
Claud., 20; Aurelius, Victor; and is confirmed by the 
testimony of the coins: see Eckhel, vi. 238, 239, 240. C/, 
Lewin’s “ Fasti Sacri,’’ p. 274, A. D. 42. 
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Rome. He had tasted of the sweetness of af- 
fluence, and had enjoyed the pleasures of mag- 
nificent living. He had been a subject and a 
ruler, a dependent on a tyrant, and the trusted 
friend and councillor of emperors. His story 
is worth telling. He was born about ten years 
before the Christian era, and was the son of 
Aristobulus, one of the sons of Herod the Great. 
After the death of Herod, his grandfather, the 
Herodian family were scattered all over the 
world. Some obtained official positions; others 
were obliged to shift for themselves, depending 
on the fragments of the fortune which the great 
king had left them. Agrippa lived at Rome till 
about the year 30 A. D., associating with Drusus, 
the son of the Emperor Tiberius, by whom he 
was led into the wildest. extravagance. He was 
banished from Rome about that year, and was 
obliged to retire to Palestine, contenting him- 
self with the small official post of AXdile of Ti- 
berias in Galilee, given him by his uncle Herod 
Antipas, which he held about the time when our 
Lord was teaching in that neighbourhood. Dur- 
ing the next six years the fortunes of Agrippa 
were of the most chequered kind. He soon 
quarrelled with Antipas, and is next found a 
fugitive at the court of Antioch with the Prefect 
of the East. He there borrowed from a money- 
lender the sum of £800 at 121-2 per cent. in- 
terest, to enable him to go to Rome and push 
his interests at the imperial court. He was ar- 
rested, however, for a large debt due to the 
Treasury just when he was embarking, and con- 
signed to prison, whence the very next day he 
managed to escape, and fled to Alexandria. 
There he again raised another timely loan, and 
thus at last succeeded in getting to Rome. 
Agrippa attached himself to Caligula, the heir 
of the empire, and after various chances was 
appointed by him King of Trachonitis, a_do- 
minion which Caligula and subsequently Clau- 
dius enlarged by degrees, till in the year 41 he 
was invested with the kingdom of the whole 
of Palestine, including Galilee, Samaria, and 
Judea, of which Agrippa proceeded to take 
formal possession about twelve months before 
the events recorded in the twelfth chapter of 
Acts.* 

Herod’s career had been marked by various 
changes, but in one respect he had been cagnsist- 
ent. He was ever a thorough Jew, and a‘ vig- 
orous and useful friend to his ,fellow-country- 
men. We have already noticed that his influence 
had been used with Caligula to induce the Em- 
peror to forego his mad project of erecting his 
statue in the Holy of Holies at Jerusalem. ¢ 
Herod had, however, one great drawback in the 
eyes of the priestly faction at Jerusalem. All 
the descendants of Herod the Great were tainted 
by their Edomite blood, which they inherited 
through him. Their kind offices and support 
were accepted indeed, but only grudgingly. 
Herod felt this, and it was quite natural there- 
fore for the newly appointed king to strive to 
gain all the popularity he could with the domi- 
nant party at Jerusalem by persecuting the new 
sect which was giving them so much trouble. 
No incident could possibly have been more nat- 
ural, more consistent with the facts of history, 
as well as with the known dispositions and tend- 
encies of human nature than that recorded in 


*See Lewin’s ‘Fasti Sacri,” A. D. 41, Dp. 
authorities on the subject of Herod’s career. 
t See p. 427 above. 
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these words—‘‘ Now about that time Herod the 
king put forth his hands to afflict certain of the 
Church. And he killed James the brother of 
John with the sword.’”’ Herod’s act was a very 
politic one from a worldly point of view. It 
was a hard dose enough for the Jewish people 
to swallow, to find a king imposed upon them by 
an idolatrous Gentile power; but it was some 
alleviation of their lot that the king was a Jew, 
and a Jew so devoted to the service of the ruling 
hierarchy that he was willing to use his secular 
power to crush the troublesome Nazarene sect 
whose doctrine threatened for ever to destroy 
all hopes of a temporal restoration for Israel. 
Such being the historical setting of the picture 
presented to us, let us apply ourselves to the 
spiritual application and lessons of this incident 
in apostolic history. We have here a martyr- 
dom, a deliverance, and a Divine judgment, 
which will all repay careful study. 

I. A martyrdom is here brought under our 
notice, and that the first martyrdom among the 
apostles. Stephen’s was the first Christian mar- 
tyrdom, but that of James was the first apos- 
tolic martyrdom. When Herod, following his 
grandfather’s footsteps, would afflict the Church, 
“he killed James the brother of John with the 
sword.” We must carefully distinguish between 
two martyrs of the same name who have both 
found a place in the commemorations of Chris- 
tian hope and love. May-day is the feast de- 
voted to the memory of-St. Philip and St. James, 
July 25th is the anniversary consecrated to the 
memorial of St. James the Apostle, whose death 
is recorded in the passage now under considera- 
tion. The latter was the brother of John and 
son of Zebedee; the former was the brother or 
cousin, according to the flesh, of our Lord. St. 
James the Apostle perished early in the Church’s 
history. St. James the Just flourished for more 
than thirty years after the Resurrection. He 
lived indeed to a comparatively advanced period 
of the Church’s history, as is manifest from a 
study of the Epistle which he wrote to the Jew- 
ish Christians of the Dispersion. He there re- 
bukes shortcomings and faults, respect for the 
rich and contempt of the poor, oppression and 
outrage and irreverence, which could never have 
found place in that first burst of love and devo- 
tion to God which the age of our Herodian mar- 
tyr witnessed, but must have been the outcome 
of long years of worldly prosperity: and ease. 
James the Just, the stern censor of Christian 
morals and customs, whose language indeed in 
its severity has at times caused one-sided and 
narrow Christians much trouble, must often have 
looked back with regret and longing to the 
purer days of charity and devotion when James 
the brother of John perished by the sword of 
Herod. 

Again, we notice about this martyred apostle 
that, though there is very little told us concern- 
ing his lite and actions, he must have been a 
very remarkable man. He was clearly remark- 
able for his Christian privileges. He was one of 
the apostles specially favoured by our Lord. He 
was admitted by Him into the closest spiritual 
converse. Thus we find that, with Peter and 
John, James the Apostle was one of the three 
selected by our Lord to behold the first mani- 
festation of His power over the realms of the 
dead when He restored the daughter of Jairus 
to life; with the same two, Peter and John, he 
was privileged to behold our Saviour receive the 
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first foretaste of His heavenly glory upon the 
Mount of Transfiguration; and with them too he 
was permitted to behold his great Master drink 
the first draught of the cup of agony in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane. James the Apostle had thus 
the first necessary qualification for an eminent 
worker in the Lord’s vineyard. He had been ad- 
mitted into Christ’s most intimate friendship, he 


.knew much of his Lord’s will and mind. And 


the privileges thus conferred upon St. James 
had not been misused or neglected. He did not | 
hide his talent in the dust of idleness, nor wrap it — 
round with the mantle of sloth. He utilised his 
advantages. He became a foremost, if not indeed 
the foremost worker for his loved Lord in the 
Church of Jerusalem, as is intimated by the open-— 
ing words of this passage, which tells us that 
when Herod wished to harass and vex the 


Church he selected James the brother of 
John as his victim; and we may be sure 
that with the keen instinct of a _ persecu- 


tor, Herod selected not the least prominent 
and useful, but the most devoted and ener- 
getic champion of Christ to satisfy his cruel pur- 
pose. And yet, though James was thus privi- 
leged and thus faithful and thus honoured by 
God, his active career is shrouded thick round 
with clouds and darkness. We know nothing of 
the good works and brave deeds and powerful 
sermons he devoted to his Master’s cause. We 
are told simply of the death by which he glori- 
fied God. All else is hidden with God till that 
day whem the secret thoughts and deeds of every 
man shall be revealed. This incident in early 
apostolic Church history is a very typical one, 
and teaches many a lesson very necessary for 
these times and for all times. If an apostle so 
privileged and so faithful was content to do his 
work, and then to pass away without a single 
line of memorial, a single word to keep his name 
or his labours fresh among men, how much 
more may we, petty, faithless, trifling as we are, 
be contented to do our duty, and to pass away 
without any public recognition! And yet how 
we all do crave after such recognition! How in- 
tensely we long for human praise and “approval! 
How useless we esteem our labours unless they 
are followed by it! How inclined we are to make 
the fallible judgment of man the standard by 
which we measure our actions, instead of having 
the mind’s eye ever steadily fixed, as James the 
brother of John had, on His approval alone who 
now seeing our secret trials, struggles, efforts, 
will one day reward His faithiul followers 
openly! : 

This is one great lesson which this typical 
passage by its silence as well as by its speech. 
clearly teaches the Church of every age. 

Again, this martyrdom of St. James proclaims 
yet another lesson. God hereby warns the 
Church against the idolatry of human agents, 
against vain trust in human support. Let us 
consider the circumstances of the Church at that 
time. The Church had just passed through a 
sedson of violent persecution, and had lost one 
of its bravest and foremost soldiers in the per- 
son of Stephen, the martyred deacon, And now 
there was impending over the Church what is 
often more trying far than a time, short and 
sharp, of violence.and blood,—a period of tem- 
poral distress and suffering, trying the principles 
and testing the endurance of the weaker breth- 
ren in a thousand petty trifles. It was a time 
when the courage, the wisdom, the experience of 
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the tried and trusted leaders would be specially 
required to guide the Church amid the many 
new problems which day by day were cropping 
up. And yet it was just then, at such a crisis, 
that the Lord permits the bloody sword of 
Herod to be stretched forth and removes one 


of the very chiefest champions of the Christian 


host just when his presence seemed most nec- 
essary. It must have appeared a dark and try- 
ing dispensation to the Church of that day; but 
though attended doubtless with some present 
drawbacks and apparent disadvantages, it was 
‘well and wisely done to warn the Church of 
every age against mere human dependence, mere 
temporal refuges; teaching by a typical example 
that it is not by human might or earthly wisdom, 
not by the eloquence of man or the devices of 
earth that Christ’s Church and the people must 
be saved; that it is by His own right hand, and 
by His own holy arm alone our God will get 
Himself the victory. baa 
Yet again we may learn from this incident 
another lesson rich-laden with comfort and in- 
struction. This martyrdom of St. James throws 
us back upon a circumstance which occurred 
during our Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem be- 
fore His crucifixion, and interprets it for us. 
Let us recall it. Our Lord was going up to Je- 
rusalem, and His disciples were following Him 
with wondering awe. The shadow of the Cross, 
projecting itself forward, made itself uncon- 
sciously felt throughout the little company, and 
men were astonished, though they knew not 
why. They simply felt as men do on a close 
sultry summer’s day when a thunderstorm is 
overhead, that something awful was impend- 
ing. They had, however, a vague feeling that the 
kingdom of God would shortly appear, and so the 
mother of Zebedee’s children, with all that bold- 
mess which affection lends to feminine minds, 
drew near and strove to secure a boon before 
all others for her own children.. She prayed 
that to her two sons might be granted the posts 
of honour in the temporal kingdom she thought 
of as now drawing so very near. The Lord re- 
plied to her request in very deep and far-reach- 
-. ing language, the meaning of which she then 
understood not, but learned afterwards through 
the discipline of pain and sorrow and death: 
“Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye able to 
drink the cup that I am about to drink?” And 
then, when James and John had professed their 
ability, he predicts their future fate: “My cup 
indeed ye shall drink.” The mother and the 
sons alike spoke bold words, and offered a sin- 
cere but an ignorant prayer. Little indeed did 
the mother dream as she presented her petition 
—‘ Command that these my two sons may sit, 
one on Thy right hand, and one on Thy leit 
hand in Thy kingdom ’’—how that prayer would 
be answered, and yet answered it was. To the 
one son, James, was granted the one post of 
honour. He was made to sit on the Master’s 
right hand, for he was the first of the apostles 
called to enter into Paradise through a baptism 
of blood. While to the other son, St. John, was 
granted the other post of honour, for he was 
Jeft the longest upon earth to guide, direct, and 
sustain the Church by his inspired wisdom, large 
experience, and apostolic authority. The con- 
trast between the prayer offered up to Christ in 
ignorance and shortsightedness, and the manner 
in which the same prayer was answered in richest 
abundance, suggests to us the comforting reflec- 
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tion that no prayer offered-up in sincerity and 
truth is ever really left unanswered. We may in- 
deed never see how the prayer is answered. The 
mother of St. James may little have dreamt, as 
she beheld her son’s lifeless body brought home 
to her, that this trying dispensation was a real 
answer to her ambitious petition. But we can 
now see that it was so, and can thus learn a les- 
son of genuine confidence, of holy boldness, of 
strong. faith in the power of sincere and loving 
communion with God. Let us only take care 
to cultivate the same spirit of genuine humility 
and profound submission which possessed the 
soul of those primitive Christians, enabling them 
to say, no matter how their petitions were an- 
swered, whether in joy or sorrow, in smiles or 
tears, in riches or poverty, ‘‘Not my will, but 
Thine, O Lord, be done.” ) 

II. We have again in this twelfth chapter the 
record of a Divine deliverance. Herod, seeing 
that the Jewish authorities were pleased be- 
cause they had now a sympathetic ruler who 
understood their religious troubles and was re- 
solved to help in quelling them, determined to 
proceed farther in the work of repression. He 
arrested another prominent leader, St. Peter, 
and cast him into prison. The details are given 
to us of Herod’s action and Peter’s arrest. Peter 
was now making his first acquaintance with 
Roman methods of punishment. He had been 
indeed previously arrested and imprisoned, but 
his arrest had bten carried ‘out by thesJewish 
authorities, and he had been consigned to the 
care of the Temple police, and had occupied the 
Temple prison. But Herod, though a strict Jew 
in religion, had been thoroughly Romanised in 
matters of rule and government, and therefore 
he treated St. Peter after the Roman fashion: 
““When he had taken him, he put him in prison, 
and delivered him to four quarternions of sol- 
diers to guard him; intending after the Pass- 
over to bring him forth to the people.” He was 
delivered to sixteen men, who divided the night 
into four watches, four men watching at a time, 
after the Roman method of discipline.* And 
then, in contrast to all this preparation, we are 
told how the Church betook herself to her sure 
refuge and strong tower of defence: “ Peter 
therefore was kept in prison; but prayer was 
made earnestly of the Church unto God for 
him.”” These early Christians had not had their 
faith limited or weakened by discussions whether 
petitions for temporal blessings were a proper 
subject of prayer, or whether spiritual blessings 
did not alone supply true matter for supplication 
before the Divine throne. They were in the first 
fervour of Christian love, and they did not the- 
orise, define, or debate about prayer and its 
efficacy. They only knew that their Master had 
told them to pray, and had promised to answer 
sincere prayer, as He alone knew how; and so 
they gathered themselves in instant, ceaseless 
prayer at the foot of the throne of grace. I say 
‘‘ ceaseless”’ prayer because it seems that the 
Jerusalem Church, feeling its danger, organised 
a continuous service of prayer. “ Prayer was 
made earnestly of the Church unto God for 
him” is the statement of the fifth verse, and 
then when St. Peter was released “‘ he came to 
the house of Mary, where many were gathered 


* These elaborate precautions were doubtless taken on 
account of his escape on the previous occasion, when the 
Sanhedrin had arrested him, as narrated in the nineteenth 
verse of the fifth chapter. 
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together and were praying,” though the night 
must have been far advanced. The crisis was a 
terrible one; the foremost champion, St. James, 
had been taken, and now another great leader 
was threatened, and therefore the Church flung 
herself at the feet of the Master seeking deliver- 
ance, and was not disappointed, as the Church 
has never since been disappointed when she has 
cast herself in lowliness and profound ssubmis- 
sion before the same holy sanctuary. The nar- 
rative then proceeds to give us the particulars of 
St. Peter’s deliverance, as St. Peter himself 
seems to have told it to St. Luke, for we have 
details given us which could only have come 
either directly or indirectly from the person 
most immediately concerned. But of these we 
shall treat in a little. The story now introduces 
the supernatural, and for the believer this is 
quite in keeping with the facts of the case. A 
great crisis in the history of the Jerusalem 
Church has arrived.. The mother Church of all 
Christendom, the fountain and source of origi- 
nal Christianity, is threatened with extinction. 
The life of the greatest existing leader of that 
Church is at stake, and that before his work is 
done. The very existence of the Christian reve- 
lation seems imperilled, and God sends forth an 
angel, a heavenly messenger, to rescue His en- 
dangered servant, and to prove to unbelieving 
Jew, to the haughty Herod, and to the fright- 
ened but praying disciples alikethe care which He 
ever exercises over His Church and people. Here, 
however, a question may be raised. How was 
it that an angel, a supernatural messenger, was 
despatched to the special rescue of St. Peter? 
Why was not the same assistance vouchsafed 
to St. James, who had just been put to death? 
Why was not the same assistance vouchsafed 
to St. Peter himself when he was martyred at 
Rome, or to St.-Paul when he lay in the dun- 
geon in the same city of Rome or at Cesarea? 
Simply, we reply, because God’s hour was not 
yet come and the Apostle’s work was not yet 
done. St. James’s work was done, and there- 
fore the Lord did not immediately interfere, or 
rather He summoned His servant to His as- 
signed post of honour by the ministry of Herod. 
The wrath of man became the instrument where- 
by the praises of God were chanted and the soul 
of the righteous conveyed to its appointed 
place. The Lord did not interfere when St. 
Paul was cast into the prison house at Cesarea, 
or St. Peter incarcerated in the Roman dun- 
geon, because they had then a great work to do 
in showing how His servants can suffer as well 
as work. But now St. Peter had many a long 
year of active labour before him and much work 
to do as the Apostle of the Circumcision in pre- 
venting that schism with which the diverse parties 
and opposing ideas of Jew and Gentile threat- 
ened the infant Church, in smoothing over and 
reconciling the manifold oppositions, jealousies, 
difficulties, misunderstandings, which ever at- 
tend such a season of trahsition and transforma- 
tion as now was fast dawning upon the Divine 
society. The arrest of St. Peter and his threat- 
ened death was a great crisis in the history of 
the primitive Church. St. Peter’s life was very 
precious to the existence of that Church, it was 
very precious for the welfare of mankind at 
large, and so it was a fitting time for God to 
raise up a banner against triumphant pride and 
worldly ‘force by the hand of a supernatural mes- 
senger. 
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The steps by which St. Peter was delivered are 
all of them full of edification and comfort. Let 
us mark them. ‘When Herod was about to 
bring him forth, the same night Peter was sleep- 
ing between two soldiers, bound with two chains: 
and guards before the door kept the prison.” 
It was on that fateful night the same as when 
the angels descended on the Resurrection morn- 
ing; the guards were in their rightful place and 
discharging their accustomed duties, but when 
God intervenes then human precautions are all 
useless. The words of the narrative are striking 
in their quiet dignity. There is no working up 
of details. There is no pandering to mere hu- 
man curiosity. Everything is in keeping with 
the sustained force, sublimity, elevation which 
we ever behold in the Divine action. Peter was 
sleeping between two soldiers; one chained to 
each arm, so that he could not move without 
awaking them. He was sleeping profoundly and 
calmly, because he felt himself in the hands of 
an Almighty Father who will order everything 
for the best. The interior rest amid the greatest 
trials which an assured confidence like that en- 
joyed by St. Peter can confer is something mar- 
vellous, and has not been confined to apostolic 
times. Our Lord’s servants have in every age 
proved the same wondrous power. I know of 
course that criminals are often said to enjoy a 
profound sleep the night before their execution. 
But then habitual criminals and hardened mur- 
derers have their spiritual natures so completely 
overmastered and dominated by their lower ma- 
terial powers that they realise nothing beyond 
the present. They are little better than the 
beasts which perish, and think as little of the 
future as they do. But persons with highly 
strung nervous powers, who realise the awful 
change impending over them, cannot be as they, 
specially if they have no such sure hope as that 
which sustained St. Peter. He slept calmly here 
as Paul and Silas rejoiced in the Philippian 
prison house, as the Master Himself slept calmly 
in the stern of the wave-rocked boat on the Gali- 
lean lake, because he knew himself to be repos- 
ing in the arms of Everlasting Love, and this 
knowledge bestowed upon him a sweet and calm 
repose at the moment of supreme danger of 
which the fevered children of time know noth- 
ing. 

ada now all the circumstances of the celestial 
visit are found to be most suitable and becom- 
ing. The angel stood by Peter. A light shined 
in the cell, because light is the very element in 
which these heavenly beings spend their exist- 
ence. The chains which bind St. Peter fell off 
without any effort human or angelic, just as in a 
few moments the great gate of the prison opened 
of its own accord, because all these things, 
bonds and bolts and bars, derive all their co- 
ercive power from the will of God, and when that 
will changes or is withdrawn they cease to be 
operative, or become the instruments of the very 
opposite purpose, assisting and not hindering 
His servants. Then the angel’s actions and di- 
rections are characteristic in their dignified vig- 
our. He told the awakened sleeper to act 
promptly: ‘He smote him on the side, and 
awoke him, saying, Rise up quickly.” But there 
is no undue haste. As on the Resurrection 
morning the napkin that was upon Christ’s head 
was found not lying with the rest of the grave- 
cloths, but rolled up in a place by itself, so too 
on this occasion the angel shows minute care 
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nat and bind on thy sandals.” 


1-3, 23-24. ] 


woes, Weed. 
rt Peter’s personal appearance. There must be 
nothing undignified, careless, untidy even, about 
he dress of the rescued apostle: ‘* Gird thyself, 
St. Peter had nat- 
urally laid aside his external garments, had un- 
loosed his inner robes, and taken off his sandals 
when preparing for sleep. Nothing, however, 
escapes the heavenly messenger, and so he says, 
“Castthy garment about thee,and follow Me,” re- 
ferring to the loose upper robe or overcoat which 
the Jews wore over their underclothes; and then 
the angel led him forth, teaching the Church the 
perpetual lesson that external dignity of appear- 
ance is evermore becoming to God’s people, 
when not even an angel considered these things 
beneath his notice amid all the excitement of a 
midnight rescue, nor did the inspired writer 
omit to record such apparently petty details. 
Nothing about St. Peter was too trivial for the 
angel’s notice and direction, as again nothing in 
life is too trivial for the sanctifying and ele- 
vating care of our holy religion. Dress, food, 
education, marriage, amusements, all of life’s 
work and of life’s interests, are the subject mat- 
ter whereon the principles inculcated by Jesus 
Christ and taught by the ministry of His Church 
are to find their due scope and exercise. : 
' Peter’s deliverance was now complete. The 
angel conducted him through one street to as- 
sure him that he was really free and secure him 
from bewilderment, and then departed. The 
Apostle thereupon sought out the well-known 
centre of Christian worship, ‘‘ the house of Mary 
the mother of John, whose surname was Mark,” 
where stood the upper chamber, honoured as no 
other chamber had ever been. There he made 
known his escape, and then retired to some se- 
cret place where Herod could not find him, re- 
remaining there concealed till Herod was dead 
and direct Roman Jaw and authority were once 
more in operation at Jerusalem. There are two 
or three details in this narrative that are deserv- 
ing of special notice, as showing that St. Luke 
received the story most probably from St. Peter 
himself. These touches are expressions of St. 
Peter’s inner thoughts, which could have been 
known only to St. Peter,'and must have been de- 
rived from him. Thus we are told about his state 
of mind when the angel appeared: “ He wist not 
that it was true which was done by the angel, but 
thought he saw a vision.” Again, after his de- 
liverance, we are told of the thoughts which 
passed through his mind, the words which rose 
to his lips when he found himself once again a 
free man: “ When Peter was come to himself 
he said, Now I know of a truth that the Lord 
hath sent forth His angel, and delivered me out 
of the hand of Herod, and from all the expecta- 
tion of the people of the Jews.” While, again, 
how true to life and to the female nature is the 
incident of the damsel Rhoda! She came across 
the courtyard to hearken and see who was 
knocking at the outer gate at that late hour: 
“When she knew Peter’s voice, she opened not 
the gate for joy, but ran in and told that Peter 
stood before the gate.” We behold the im- 
pulsiveness of the maid. She quite forgot the 
Apostle’s knocking at the gate in her eager de- 
sire to convey the news to his friends. And, 
again, how true to nature their scepticism! They 
were gathered praying for Peter’s release, but 
so little did they expect an answer to their 
prayers that, when the answer does come, and 
in the precise way that they were asking for it, 
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and longing for it, they are astonished, and tell 
the maid-servant who bore “he tidings, “ Thou 
art mad.” We pray as the primitive Church did, 
and that constantly; but is it not with us as with 
them? We pray indeed, but we do not expect 
our prayers to be answered, and therefore we do 
not profit by them as we might. 

Such were the circumstances of St. Peter’s 
deliverance, which was a critical one for the 
Church. It struck a blow at Herod’s new policy 
of persecution unto death; it may have induced 
him to depart from Jerusalem and descend to 
Cesarea, where he met his end, leaving the 
Church at Jerusalem in peace; and the deliver- 
ance must have thrown a certain marvellous halo 
round St. Peter when he appeared again at Je- 
rusalem, enabling him to occupy a more promi- 
nent position without any fear for his life. 

III. We have also recorded in this chapter a 
notable defeat of pride, ostentation, and earthly 
power. The circumstances are well known. 
Herod, vexed perhaps by his disappointment 
in the matter of Peter, went down to Czsa- 
rea, which his grandfather had magnificently 
adorned. But he had other reasons too. He 
had a quarrel with the men of Tyre and Sidon, 
and he would take effective measures against 
them. Tyre and Sidon were great seaports and 
commercial towns, but their country did not pro- 
duce food sufficient for the maintenance of its 
inhabitants, just as England, the emporium of 
the world’s commerce, is obliged to depend for 
its food supplies upon other and distant lands.* 
The men of Tyre and Sidon were not, however, 
unacquainted with the ways of Eastern courts. 
They bribed the king’s chamberlain, and Herod 
was appeased. There was another motive which 
led Herod to Cesarea. It was connected with 
his Roman experience and with his courtier-life. 
The Emperor Claudius Cesar was his friend and 
patron. To him Herod owed his restoration to 
the rich dominions of his grandfather. That 
emperor had gone in the previous year, A. D. 
43, to conquer Britain. He spent six months in 
our northern regions in Gaul and Britain, and 
then, when smitten by the cold blasts of mid- 
winter, he fled to the south again, as so many of 
our own people do now. He arrived in Rome in 
the January of the year 44, and immediately or- 
dered public games to be celebrated in honour 
of his safe return, assuming as a special name 
the title Britannicus. These public shows were 
imitated everywhere throughout the empire as 
soon as the news of the Roman celebrations ar- 
rived. The tidings would take two or three 
months to arrive at Palestine, and the Passover 
may have passed before Herod heard of his pa- 
tron’s doings. Jewish scruples would not allow 
him to celebrate games after the Roman fashion 
at Jerusalem, and for this purpose therefore he 
descended to the Romanised city of Czesarea, 
where all the appliances necessary for that pur- 
pose were kept in readiness. There is thus a 
link which binds together the history of our 
own nation and this interesting incident in early 
Christian history. The games were duly cele- 

*It is noteworthy, indeed, that it was with Tyre and 
Sidon in the days of Herod as it was with them in the 
earlier days of King Solomon and of the prophets. InI 
Kings v.10, 11, we see that Hiram, King of Tyre, depended 
on Solomon for food: ‘‘So Hiram gave Solomon timber of 
cedar and timber of fir according to all his desire. And 
Solomon gave Hiram twenty thousand measures of wheat 
for food to his household, and twenty measures of pure 
oil: thus gave Solomon to Hiram year by year”; with 
which may be compared Ezekiel xxvii. 17. 
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brated, but they were destined to be Herod’s last 
act. On an appointed day he sat in the theatre 
of Czsarea to receive the ambassadors from 
Tyre and Sidon. He presented himself early in 
the morning to'the sight of the multitude, clad 
in a robe of silver which flashed in the light, 
reflecting back the rays of the early sun and 
dazzling the mixed multitude—supple, crafty 
Syrians, paganised Samaritans, self-seeking and 
worldly-wise Phoenicians. He made a speech in 
response to the address of the envoys, and 
then the flattering shout arose, “ The voice 
of a god, and not of a man.” Whereupon 
the messenger of God smote Herod with 
that terrible form of disease which accom- 
panies unbounded self-indulgence and luxury, 
and the proud tyrant learned what a _ play- 
thing of time, what a mere creature of a day 
is a king as much as a beggar, as shown by the 
narrative preserved by Josephus of this event. 
He tells us that, when seized by the mortal dis- 
ease, Herod looked upon his friends, and said, 
“I, whom you call a god, am commanded pres- 
ently to depart this life; while Providence thus 
reproves the lying words you just now said to 
me; and J, who was by you called immortal, am 
immediately to be hurried away by death.” What 
a striking picture of life’s changes and chances, 
and of the poetic retributions we at times behold 
in the course of God’s Providence! One short 
chapter of the Acts shows us Herod triumphant 
side by side with* Hétod laid low, Herod smiting 
apostles «with the sword side by side with Herod 
himself smitten to death by the Divine sword. 
A month’s time may have covered all the inci- 
dents narrated in this chapter. But short as the 
period was, it must have been rich in support 
and consolation to the apostles Saul and Bar- 
nabas, who were doubtless deeply interested 
spectators of the rapidly shifting scene, telling 
them clearly of the heavenly watch exercised 
over the Church. They had come up from An- 
tioch, bringing alms to render aid to their af- 
flicted brethren in Christ. The famine, as we 
have just now seen from the anxiety of the men 
of Tyre and Sidon to be on friendly terms with 
Herod, was rapidly making itself felt through- 
out Palestine and the adjacent lands, and so the 
deputies of the Antiochene Church hurried up to 
Jerusalem with the much-needed gifts. It may 
indeed be said, how could St. Paul hope to es- 
cape at such a time? Would it not have been 
madness for him to risk his safety in a city where 
he had once been so well known? But, then, 
we must remember that it was at the Passover 
season Saul and Barnabas went from Antioch 
to Jerusalem. Vast crowds then entered the 
Holy City, and a solitary Jew or two from An- 
tioch might easily escape notice among the 
myriads which then assembled from all quarters. 
St. Paul enjoyed too a wonderful measure of 
the Spirit’s guidance, and that Spirit told him 
that he had yet much work to do for God. The 
Apostle had wondrous prudence joined with 
wondrous courage, and we may be sure that he 
took wisest precautions to escape the sword of 
Herod which would have so eagerly drunk his 
blood. He remained in Jerusalem all the time of 
the Passover. His clear vision of the spiritual 
world must then have been most precious and 
most sustaining. All the apostles were doubtless 
scattered; James was dead, and Peter doomed 
to death. The temporal troubles, famine and 
poverty, which called Saul and Barnabas to Je- 
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rusalem, brought with them corresponding spir- 
itual blessings, as we still so often find, and the 
brave words of the chosen vessel, the Vas Elec- 
tionis, aided by the sweet gifts of the Son of 
Consolation, may have been very precious and 
very helpful to those devout souls in the Je- 
rusalem Church who gathered themselves for 
continuous prayer in the house of Mary the 
mother of John, teaching them the true charac- 
ter, the profound views, the genuine religion of 
one whose earlier life had been so very different 
and whose later views may have been somewhat 
suspected. Saul and Barnabas arrived in Jeru- 
salem at a terrible crisis, they saw the crisis 
safely passed, and then they returned to an at- 


_mosphere freer and broader than that of Jeru- 


salem, and there in the exercise of a devoted 
ministry awaited the further manifestation of the 
Divine purposes. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ST. PAUL’S ORDINATION AND FIRST 
MISSIONARY TOUR. 


ACTS Xiii. 2-4, 14; xiv. I, 26. 


WE have now arrived at what we might call 
the watershed of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Hitherto we have had very various scenes, char- 
acters,” personages to consider. Henceforth St. 
Paul, his labours, his disputes, his speeches, oc- 
cupy the entire field, and every other name that 
is introduced into the narrative plays a very sub- 
ordinate part. This is only natural. St. Luke 
knew of the earlier history by information gained 
from various persons, but he knew of the later 
history, and specially of St. Paul’s journeys, by 
personal experience. He could say that he had 
formed a portion and played no small part in the 
work of which he was telling, and therefore St. 
Paul’s activity naturally supplies the chief sub- 
ject of his narrative. St. Luke in this respect 
was exactly like ourselves. What we take an 
active part in, where our own powers are spe- 
cially called into operation, there our interest is 
specially aroused. St. Luke personally knew of 
St. Paul’s missionary journeys and labours, and 
therefore when telling Theophilus of the history 
of the Church down to the year 60 or there- 
abouts, he deals with that part of it which he 
specially knows. This limitation of St. Luke’s 
vision limits also our range of exposition. The 
earlier portion of the Acts is much richer from 
an expositor’s point of view, comprises more 
typical narratives, scenes, events than the latter 
portion, though this latter portion may be richer 
in points of contact, historical and geographi- 
cal, with the world of life and action. 

It is with an expositor or preacher exactly the 
opposite as with the Church historian or biog- 
rapher of St. Paul. A writer gifted with the 
exuberant imagination, the minute knowledge 
of a Renan or a Farrar naturally finds in the de- 
tails of travel with which the latter portion of the 
Acts is crowded matter for abundant discussion. 
He can pour forth the treasures of information 
which modern archeological research has fur- 
nished, shedding light upon the movements - of 
the Apostle. But with the preacher or expositor 
it is otherwise. There are numerous incidents 
which lend themselves to his purpose in the jour- 
neys recorded in this latter, portion of the book; 
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but while a preacher might find endless sub- 
_ jects for spiritual exposition in the, conversion 


of St. Paul or the martyrdom of St. Stephen, 


he finds himself confined to historical and geo- 


graphical discussions in large portions of the 
story dealing with St. Paul’s journeys. -We 
shall, however, strive to unite both functions, 
and while endeavouring to treat the history from 
an expositor’s point of view, we shall not over- 
look details of another type which will impart 
colour and interest to the exposition. 

I. The thirteenth chapter of the Acts records 
the opening of St. Paul’s official missionary la- 
bours, and its earliest verses tell us of the formal 
separation or consecration for that work which 


- St. Paul received. Now the question may here 


be raised, Why did St. Paul receive such a solemn 
ordination as that we here read of? Had he not 
been called by Christ immediately? Had he 
not been designated to the work in Gentile lands 
by the voice of the same Jesus Christ speaking 
to Ananias at Damascus and afterward to Paul 
himself in the Temple at Jerusalem? What was 
the necessity for such a solemn external imposi- 
‘tion of hands as that here recorded? John Cal- 
vin. in his commentary on this passage, offers a 
very good suggestion, and shows that he was 
able to throw himself back into the feelings and 
ideas of the times far better than many a modern 
writer. Calvin thinks that this revelation of the 
Holy Ghost and this ordination by the hands of 
the Antiochene prophets were absolutely nec- 
essary to complete the work begun by St. Peter 
at Czsarea, and for this reason. The prejudices 
of the Jewish Christians against their Gentile 
brethren were so strong, that they would regard 
the vision at Joppa as applying, not as a general 
rule, but as a mere personal matter, authorising 
the reception of Cornelius and jhis party alone. 
They would not see nor understand that it au- 
thorised the active evangelisation of the Gen- 
tile world and the prosecution of aggressive 
Christian efforts among the heathen. The Holy 
Ghost therefore, as the abiding and guiding 
power in the Church, and expressing His will 
through the agency of the prophets then present, 
said, “ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them’’; and that 
work to which they were expressly sent forth 
by the Holy Ghost was the work of aggressive 
effort beginning with the Jews—but not termi- 
nating with them—and including the Gentiles. 
This seems to me thoroughly true, and shows 
how Calvin realised the intellectual weakness, 
the spiritual hardness of heart and slowness of 
judgment which prevailed among the apostles. 
The battle of Christian freedom and catholic 
truth was not won in a moment. Old prejudices 
did not depart in an hour. New principles were 
not assimilated and applied in a few days. Those 
who hold nobler views and higher’ principles 
than the crowd must not be surprised or dis- 
mayed if they find that year after year they have 
to fight the same battles and to proclaim the 
same fundamental truths and to maintain what 
may seem at times even a losing conflict with the 
forces of unreasoning prejudices. If this was 
the case in the primitive Church with all its 
unity and love and spiritual gifts, we may well 
expect the same state of affairs in the Church 
of our time. : 

An illustration borrowed from Church _his- 
tory will explain this. Nothing can well be 
more completely contrary to the spirit of Chris- 

29—Vol. V. 
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tianity than religious persecution. Nothing can 
be imagined more completely consonant with 
the spirit of the Christian religion than freedom 
of conscience. Yet how hard has been the 
struggle for it! The early Christians suffered in 
defence of religious freedom, but they had no 
sooner gained the battle than they adopted the 
very principle against which they had fought. 
They became religiously intolerant, because re- 
ligious intolerance was part and parcel of the 
Roman state under which they had been reared. 
The Reformation again was a battle for religious 
freedom. If it were not, the Reformers who 
suffered in it would have no more claim to our 
compassion and sympathy on account of the 
deaths they suffered than soldiers who die in 
battle. A soldier merely suffers what he is pre- 


.pared to. inflict, and so. it.was with the martyrs 


of the Reformation unless theirs was a struggle 
for religious freedom. Yet no sooner had the 
battle of the Reformation been won than all the 
Reformed Churches adopted the very principle 
which had striven to crush themselves. It is ter- 
ribly difficult to emancipate ourselves from the 
influence and ideas of bygone ages, and so it was 
with the Jewish Christians. They could not 
bring themselves to adopt missionary work 
among the Gentiles. They believed indeed in- 
tellectually that God had granted unto the Gen- 
tiles repentance unto life, but that belief was not 
accompanied with any of the enthusiasm which 
alone lends life and power to mental concep- 
tions. The Holy Ghost therefore, as the Para- 
clete, the loving Comforter, Exhorter, and Guide 
of the Church, interposes afresh, and by a new 
revelation ordains apostles whose great work 
shall consist in preaching to the Gentile world. 

There seems to me one great reason for the 
prominent place this incident at Antioch holds. 
The work of Gentile conversion proceeded from 
Antioch, which may therefore well be regarded 
as the mother Church of Gentile Christendom; 
and the Apostles of the Gentiles were there sol- 
emnly set apart and constituted. Barnabas and 
Saul were not previously called apostles. Hence- 
forth this title is expressly applied to them, and 
independent apostolic action is taken by them. 
But there seems to me another reason why Bar- 
nabas and Saul were thus solemnly set apart, 
notwithstanding all their previous gifts and call- 
ings and history. The Holy Ghost wished to 
lay down at the very beginning of the Gentile 
Church the law of orderly development, the rule 
of external ordination, and the necessity for its 
perpetual observance. And therefore He issued 
His mandate for their visible separation to the 
work of evangelisation. All the circumstances 
too are typical. The Church was engaged in 
a season of special devotion when the Holy 
Ghost spoke. A special blessing was vouchsafed, 
as before at Pentecost, when the people of God 
were specially waiting upon Him. The Church 
at Antioch as represented by its leading teachers 
were fasting and praying and ministering to the 
Lord when the Divine mandate was issued, and 
then they fasted and prayed again. The ordina- 
tion of the first apostles to the Gentiles was 
accompanied by special prayer and by fasting, 
and the Church took good care afterwards to 
follow closely this primitive example. The in- 
stitution of the four Ember seasons as times 
for solemn ordinations is derived from this in- 
cident. The Ember seasons are periods for 
solemn prayer and fasting, not only for those 
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about to be ordained, but also for the whole 
Church, because she recognises that the whole 
body of Christ’s people are interested most 
deeply and vitally in the nature and character 
of the Christian ministry. If the members of 
that ministry are devoted, earnest, inspired with 
Divine love, then indeed the work of Christ 
flourishes in the Church, while, if the ministry of 
God be careless and unspiritual, the people of 
God suffer terrible injury. And we observe, 
further, that not only the Church subsequent 
to the apostolic age followed this example at 
Antioch, but St. Paul himself followed it and 
prescribed it to his disciples. He ordained elders 
in every Church, and that from the beginning. 
He acted thus on his very first missionary jour- 
ney, ordaining by the imposition of hands ac- 
companied with prayer and fasting, as we learn 
from the fourteenth chapter and twenty-third 
verse. He reminded Timothy of the gift im- 
parted to that youthful evangelist by the impo- 
sition of St. Paul’s own hands, as well as by 
those of the presbytery; and yet he does not 
hesitate to designate the elders of Ephesus and 
Miletus who were thus ordained by St. Paul 
as bishops set over God’s flock by the Holy 
Ghost Himself. St. Paul and the Apostolic 
Church, in fact, looked behind this visible scene. 
They realised vividly the truth of Christ’s prom- 
ise about the presence of the Holy Ghost in 
the Church. They took no miserably low and 
Erastian views of the sacred ministry, as if it 
were an office of mere human order and appoint- 
ment. They viewed it as a supernatural and 
Divine office, which no mere human power, no 
matter how exalted, could confer. They realised 
the human instruments indeed in their true po- 
sition as nothing but instruments, powerless in 
themselves, and mighty only through God, and 
therefore St. Paul regarded his own ordination 
of the elders whom he appointed at Derbe, 
Iconium, Lystra, or Ephesus as a separation -by 
the Holy Ghost to their Divine offices. The 
Church was, in fact, then instinct with life and 
spiritual vigour, because it thankfully recognised 
the present power, the living force and vigour 
of the third person of the Holy Trinity. 

II. The Apostles, having been thus commis- 
sioned, lost no time. They at once departed 
upon their great work. And now let us briefly 
indicate the scope of the first great missionary 
tour undertaken by St. Paul, aud sketch its out- 
line, filling in the details afterwards. According 
to early tradition the headquarters of the An- 
tiochene Church were in Singon Street, in the 
southern quarter of Antioch.* After earnest 
and prolonged religious services they left their 
Christian brethren. St. Paul’s own practice re- 
corded at Ephesus, Miletus, and at Pees shows 
us that prayer marked such separation from the 
Christian brethren, and we know that the same 
practice was perpetuated in the early Church; 
Tertullian, for instance, telling us that a brother 
should not leave a Christian house until he had 
been commended to God’s keeping. They then 
crossed the bridge, and proceeded along the 
northern bank of the Orontes to Seleucia, the 
port of Antioch, where the ruins still testify 
to the vastness of the architectural conceptions 
cherished by the Syrian kings. From Seleucia 


*An elaborate plan of ancient Antioch, accompanied 
with a description of its various parts and references to 
the authorities for the same, will be found in Lewin’s “St. 
Paul,” vol. i. p. g2- 
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the apostles sailed to the island of Cyprus, Bea - 
peaks they could see eighty miles distant, shin- 
ing bright and clear through the pellucid air. 
Various circumstances would lead them thither. 
Barnabas was of Cyprus, and he doubtless had 
many friends there. Cyprus had then an im- 
mense Jewish population, as we have already 
pointed out; and though the apostles were 
cially designated for work among the Gentiles, 
they ever made the Jews the starting-point 
whence to influence the outside world, always — 
used them as the lever whereby to move the — 
stolid mass of paganism. The apostles showed 
a wholesome example to all missionaries and to 
all teachers by this method of action. They ad- 
dressed the Jews first because they had most 
in common with them. And St. Paul deliber- 
ately and of set purpose worked on this principle, 
whether with Jews or Gentiles. He sought out 
the ideas or the ground common to himself and 
his hearers, and then, having found the points 
on which they agreed, he worked out from them. 
It is the true method of controversy. I have 
seen the opposite course adopted, and with very 
disastrous effects. I have seen a method of con- 
troversial argument pursued, consisting simply in 
atacks upon errors without any attempt to fol- 
low the apostolic example and discover the truths 
which both parties held in common, and the re- 
sult has been the very natural one that ill-will 
and bad feeling have been aroused without ef- 
fecting any changes in conviction. We can 
easily understand the reason of this, if we con- 
sider how the matter would stand with our- 
selves. If a man comes up to us, and without 
any attempt to discover our ideas or enter into 
sympathetic relations with us, makes a very ag- 
gressive assault upon all our particular notions 
and practices, our backs are at once put up, 
we are thrown into a defensive mood, our pride 
is stirred, we resent the tone, the air of the ag- 
gressor, and unconsciously determine not to be 
convinced by him. Controversial preaching of 
that class, hard, unloving, censorious, never does 
any permanent good, but rather strengthens and 
confirms the person against whose belief it is 
directed. Nothing of this kind will” ever be 
found in the wise, courteous teaching of the 
apostle Paul, whose few recorded speeches to 
Jews and Gentiles may be commended to the 
careful study of all teachers at home or abroad 
as models of mission preaching, being at once 
prudent and loving, faithful and courageous. 
From Seleucia the apostles itinerated through 
the whole island unto Paphos, celebrated in class- 
ical antiquity as the favourite seat of the goddess 
Venus, where they came for the first time into 
contact with a great Roman official, Sergius 
Paulus, the proconsul of the island. From 
Paphos they sailed across to the mainland of 
Asia Minor, landed at Perga, where John Mark 
abandoned the work to which he had put his 
hand. They do not seem to have stayed for 
long at Perga. They doubtless declared their 
message at the local synagogue to the Jews and 
proselytes who assembled there, for we are not 
to conclude, because a synagogue is not ex- 
pressly mentioned as belonging to any special 
town, that therefore it did not exist. Modern 
discoveries have shown that Jewish synagogues 
were found in every considerable town or city 
of Asia Minor, preparing the way by their pure 
morality and monotheistic teaching for the fuller 
and richer truths of Christianity. But St. Paul 








ad fixed his eagle gaze upon Antioch of Pi- 
dia, a town which had been made by Augustus 
Cesar the great centre of this part of Asia 
Minor, whence military roads radiated in every 
direction, lending thereby the assistance of im- 
___ —perial organisation to the progress of the gos- 
e* pel. Its situation was, in fact, the circumstance 
_ which determined the original foundation of An- 
oh tioch by the Syrian princes. | 
ap acility of access, commercial convenience 
were points at which they chiefly aimed in se- 
___ lecting the sites of the cities they built, and the 
__wisdom of their choice in the case of Antioch 
in Pisidia was confirmed when Augustus and 
_ Tiberius, some few years previous to St. Paul’s 
) 4? visit, made Antioch the centre from which di- 
__verged the whole system of military roads 
throughout this portion of Asia Minor. It was 
a very large city, and its ruins and aqueducts 
testify to this day concerning the important po- 
sition it held as the great centre of all the Roman 
colonies and fortresses which Augustus planted 
; in the year B. c. 6 along the skirts of the Taurus 
Range to restrain the incursions of the rude 
___ - mountaineers of Isauria and Pisidia. When per- 
_,  secution compelled the apostles to retire from 
Antioch they took their way therefore to Icon- 
ium, which was some sixty miles southeast of 
Antioch along one of those military roads of 
which we have spoken, constructed for the pur- 
pose of putting down the brigands which then, 
as in modern times, constituted one of the great 
plagues of Asia Minor. But why did the apostles 
retire to Iconium? Surely one might say, if 
the Jews had influence enough at Antioch to 
' stir up the chief men of the city against the 
missionaries, they would have had influence 
enough to secure a warrant for their arrest in 
a neighbouring city. At first sight it seems 
somewhat difficult to account for the line of 
travel or flight adopted by the apostles. But 
a reference to ancient geography throws some 
light upon the problem. Strabo, a geographer 
of St. Paul’s own day, tells us that Iconium 
was an independent principality or tetrarchy, sur- 
rounded indeed on all sides by Roman territory, 
‘but still enjoying a certain amount of independ- 
ence. The apostles fled to Iconium when per- 
secution waxed hot because they had a good 
road thither, and also because at Iconium they 
were secure from any legal molestation, being 
under a new jurisdiction. 

After a time,. however, the Jews from Antioch 
made their way to Iconium and began the same 
process which had proved so successful at An- 
tioch. They first excited the members of the 

_ Jewish synagogue against the apostles, and 
through them influenced the townspeople at 
large, so that, though successful in winning con- 
verts, St. Paul and his companion were in dan- 
ger of being stoned by a joint mob of Jews 
and Gentiles. They had therefore to fly a sec- 
ond time, and when doing so they acted on 
the same principle as before. They again re- 
moved themselves out of the local jurisdiction 
of their enemies, and passed to Derbe and Lys- 
tra, cities of Lycaonia, a Roman province which 
had just been formed by the Emperor Claudius. 
Then after a time, when the disturbances which 
A the Jews persistently raised wherever they came 
had subsided, the apostles turned back over the 
same ground, no longer indeed publicly preach- 
: ing, but organising quietly and secretly the 
- Churches which they had founded in the differ- 
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ent towns through which they had passed, till 
they arrived back at Perga, where perhaps, find- 
ing no ship sailing to Antioch, they travelled 
to the port of Attalia, where they succeeded in 
finding a passage to that city of Antioch whence 
they had been sent forth.* ‘This brief sketch will 
gave a general view of the first missionary tour 
made in the realms of paganism, and will show 
that it dealt with little more than two provinces 
of Asia Minor, Pisidia and Lycaonia, and was 
followed by what men would count but scanty 
results, the foundation and organisation of a few 
scattered Christian communities in some of the 
leading towns of these districts. 

III. Let us now more particularly notice some 
of the details recorded concerning this journey. 
The apostles began their work at Cyprus, where 
they proclaimed the gospel in the Jewish syna- 
gogues. They were attracted as we have said 
to this island, first, because it was the native 
land of Barnabas, and then because its popu- 
lation was in large degree Jewish, owing to the 
possession of the famous copper mines of the 
island by Herod the Great.+ Synagogues were 
scattered all over the island and proselytes ap- 
pertained to each synagogue, and thus a’ basis 
of operations was ready whence the gospel mes- 
sage might operate. It was just the same even 
at Paphos, where St. Paul came in contact with 
the proconsul Sergius Paulus. The Jewish ele- 
ment here again appears, though in more active 
opposition than seems to have been elsewhere 
offered. Sergius Paulus was a Roman citizen 
like Cornelius of Cesarea. He had become dis- 
satisfied with the belief of his forefathers. He 
had now come into contact with the mystic East, 
and had yielded himself to the guidance of a 
man who professed the Jewish religion, which 
seems to have charmed by its pure morality and 
simple monotheism many of the noblest minds 
of that age. But, like all outsiders, Sergius 
Paulus did not make accurate and just distinc- 
tions between man and man. He yielded him- 
self to the guidance of a man who traded on 
the name of a Jew, but who really practised 
those rites of weird sorcery which real Judaism 
utterly repudiated and denounced.- This alone 
accounts for the stern language of St. Paul: 
“© full of all guile and all villainy, thou son 
of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, 
wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways 
of the Lord?’ St. Paul never addressed a law- 
ful opponent in this manner. He did not be- 
lieve in the efficacy of strong language in itself, 
nor did he abuse those who withstood him in 
honest argument. But he did not hesitate, on 
the other hand, to brand a deceiver as he de- 
served, or to denounce in scathing terms those 
who were guilty of conscious fraud. St. Paul 
might well be taken as a model controversialist 
in this respect. He knew how to distinguish 
between the genuine opponent who might be 
mistaken but was certainly conscientious, and 
the fraudulent hypocrite devoid of all convic- 
tions save the conviction of the value of money. 
With the former St. Paul was full of courtesy, 
patience, consideration, because he had in him- 
self experience of the power of blind unthink- 
ing prejudice. For the latter class St. Paul had 
no consideration, and with them he wasted no 


*It is well perhaps to note that the cin this name is long, 
representing the diphthong «, the Greek name of the town 
being ArtaAeva. 

+ See p. 348. 
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time. His honest soul took their measure at 
once. He denounced them as he did Elymas 


on this occasion, and then passed on to deal 
with nobler and purer souls, where honest and 
good hearts offered more promising soil for the 
reception of the Word of the Kingdom. Con- 
troversy of every kind is very trying to tongue 
and temper, but religious controversy such as 
that in which St. Paul spent his life is specially 
trying to the character. The subject is so im- 
portant that it seems to excuse an over zeal 
and earnestness which terminates in bad temper 
and unwise language. And yet we sometimes 
cannot shrink from controversy, because con- 
science demands it on our part. _When that 
happens to be the case, it will be well for us to 
exercise the most rigorous control over our feel- 
ings and. our. words; from time to time to 
realise by a momentary effort of introspection 
Christ hanging upon the cross and bearing for 
us the unworthy and unjust reproaches of man- 
kind; for thus and thus only will pride be kept 
down and hot temper restrained and that great 
advantage for the truth secured which self-con- 
trol always bestows upon its possessor. 

There is an interesting illustration of the his- 
toric accuracy of St. Luke connected with the 
apostolic visit to Paphos and to Sergius Paulus 
the proconsul. Thrice over in the narrative of 
St. ‘Luke, Sergius Paulus is called proconsul— 
first in the seventh verse of the thirteenth chap- 
ter, where Elymas the sorcerer is described thus, 
“who was with the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, 
a man of understanding,’ while again the same 
title of proconsul is applied to Sergius in the 
eighth and twelfth verses. This has been the 
cause of much misunderstanding and of no small 
reproach hurled against the sacred writer. Let 
us inquire into its justice and the facts of the 
case. The Roman provinces were divided into 
two classes, senatorial and imperial. The sena- 
torial provinces were ruled by proconsuls ap- 
pointed by the Senate; the imperial by pro- 
pretors appointed by the emperors. This ar- 
rangement was made by Augustus Cesar, and 
is reported to us by Strabo, who lived and wrote 
during St. Paul’s early manhood. But now a 
difficulty arises. Strabo gives us the list of the 
provinces senatorial and’ imperial alike, and ex- 
pressly classes Cyprus amongst the imperial prov- 
inces, which were ruled by proprztors and not 
by proconsuls. In the opinion of the older 
critics, St. Luke was thus plainly convicted of 
a mistake ard of a flagrant contradiction of 
that great authority the geographer Strabo. But 
it is never safe to jump to conclusions of that 
kind with respect to a contemporaneous writer 
who has proved himself accurate on other oc- 
casions. It is far better and far safer to say, 
Let us wait a while, and see what further inves- 
tigations will reveal. And so it has proved in 
this special case. Strabo tells us of: the original 
arrangement made about thirty years B. c. be- 
tween the Emperor Augustus and the Senate, 
when Cyprus was most certainly numbered 
amongst the imperial provinces; but he omits 
to tell us what another historian of the same 
century, Dion Cassius, does relate, that the 
same Emperor modified this arrangement five 
years later, handing Cyprus and Gallia Narbo- 
nensis over to the rule of the Senate, so that 
from that date and henceforth throughout the 
first century of our era Cyprus was governed by 
proconsuls alone, as St. Luke most accurately, 
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though only incidentally, reports. Here, too, 
the results of modern investigation among in- 
scriptions and coins have come in to supple- 
ment and support the testimony of historians. 
The Greek inscriptions discovered prior to and 
during the earlier half of this century have been 
collected together in Boeckh’s “‘ Corpus of Greek 
Inscriptions,” which is, indeed, a vast repertory 
of original documents concerning the life, Pagan 
and Christian, of the Greek world. In the in- 
scriptions numbered 2631 and 2632 in that valu- 
able work we have the names of Q. Julius Cor- 
dus and L. Annius Bassus expressly mentioned 
as proconsuls of Cyprus in A. D. 51, 52; while on 
coins of Cyprus have been found the names of 
Cominius Proclus and Quadratus, who held the 
same office. But the very latest investigations 
have borne striking testimony to the same fact. 
The name of the very proconsul whom St. Paul 
addressed appears on an inscription discovered 
in our own time. Cyprus has been thoroughly 
investigated since it passed into British hands, 
specially by General Cesnola, who has written 
a work on the subject which is well worth read- 
ing by those who take an interest in Scripture 
lands and the scenes where the apostles laboured. 
In that work, p. 425, Cesnola tells us of a mu- 
tilated inscription which he recovered dealing 
with some subject of no special importance, but 
bearing the following precious notice giving its 
date as “ Under Paulus the Proconsul” ; prov- 
ing to us by contemporary evidence that Sergius 
Paulus ruled the island, and ruled it with the 
special title of proconsul. Surely an instance 
like this—and we shall have several such to no- 
tice—is quite enough to make fair minds sus-— 
pend their judgment when charges of inaccuracy 
are alleged against St. Luke dependent upon our 
own ignorance alone of the entire facts of the 
case. A wider knowledge, a larger investigation 
we may well be sure will suffice to clear the dif- 
ficulty and vindicate the fair fame of the sacred 
historian. ; 
From Cyprus the apostles passed over to the 
continent, and opened their missionary work at 


Antioch of Pisidia, where the first recorded ad- — 


dress of St. Paul was delivered. This sermon, de- 
livered in the Pisidian synagogue, is deserving 
of our special notice because it is the only mis- 
sionary address delivered by St. Paul to the Jews 
of the Dispersion which has been handed down 
to us, unless we include the few words delivered 
to the Roman Jews reported in the twenty- 
eighth chapter from the seventeenth to the twen- 
ty-eighth verses. Let us briefly analyse it, pre- 
mising that it should be carefully compared with 
the addresses of St. Peter to the Jews upon the 
Day of Pentecost and with the speech delivered 
by St. Stephen before the Sanhedrin, when all 
three will be found to run upon the same 
lines. 

The apostles having reached Antioch waited 
until the Sabbath came round, and then sought 
the local meeting-place of the Jews. The apostles 
felt indeed that they were intrusted with a great 
mission important for the human race, but yet 
they knew right well that feverish impetuosity 
or restless activity was not the true way to ad- 
vance the cause they had in hand. They did not 
believe in wild irregular actions which only stir 
up opposition. They were calm and dignified 
in their methods, because they were consciously 
guided by the Divine Spirit of Him concerning 
whom it was said in the days of His flesh, “ He 






d not strive nor cry, neither did any man hear 
His voice in the streets.” On the Sabbath day 
_ they entered the synagogue, and took their place 
on a bench set apart forthe reception of those 
who were regarded as teachers. At the conclu- 
sion of the public worship and the reading of 
the lessons out of the law and the prophets, 
such as still are read in the synagogue worship, 
the Rulers of the Synagogue sent to them the 
minister or apostle of the synagogue, intimating 
their permission to address the assembled con- 
_ gregation, whereupon St. Paul arose and de- 
___ livered an address, of which the following is an 
analysis. St. Paul opened his sermon by a ref- 
* erence to the lessons which had just been read 
in the service, which—as all the writers of the 
Apostle’s life, Lewin, Conybeare and Howson, 
and Archdeacon Farrar, agree—were taken from 
the first chapter of Deuteronomy and the first 
of Isaiah. He points out, as St. Stephen had 
done, the providential dealings of God with their 
forefathers from the time of the original choice 
of Abraham down to David. The Jews had been 
divinely guided throughout their history down 
to David’s days, and that Divine guidance had 
not then ceased, but continued down to the pres- 
ent, as the Apostle then proceeds to show. In 
David’s seed there had been left a hope for Israel 
which every true Jew still cherished. He then an- 
nounces that the long-cherished hope had now 
at last been fulfilled. This fact depended not on 
his testimony alone. The Messiah whom they 
had long expected had been preceded by a 
prophet whose reputation had spread into these 
distant regions, and had _ gained disciples, as we 

- shall afterwards find, at Ephesus. John the Bap- 
tist had announced the Messiah’s appearance, 
and proclaimed his own inferiority to Him. 
But then an objection occurs to the Apostle 
which might naturally be raised. If John’s repu- 
tation and doctrine had penetrated to Antioch, 
the story of the crucifixion of Jesus may also 
have been reported there, and the local Jews may 
therefore have concluded that such an ignomin- 
ious death was conclusive against the claims of 
Jesus. The Apostle then proceeds to show how 
Ahat the providential rule of God had been exer- 
cised even in that matter. The wrath of man 
had been compelled to praise God, and even 
while the rulers at Jerusalem were striving to 
crush Jesus Christ they were in reality fulfilling 
the voices of the prophets which went beforehand 
and proclaimed the sufferings of the Messiah ex- 
actly as they had happened. And further still, 
God had set His seal to the truth of the story 
by raising Jesus Christ from the dead according 
to the predictions of the Old Testament, which 
he expounds after the manner of the Jewish 
schools, finding a hint of the Resurrection of 
Christ in Isaiah lv. 3: “I will give you 
the holy and sure blessings of David” ; and a 
still clearer one in Psalm xvi. 10: “ Thou wilt 
not give Thine Holy One to see corruption.” 
The Apostle, afte1 quoting this text, which from 
its use by St. Peter on the Day of Pentecost 
seems to have been a passage commonly quoted 
in the Jewish controversy, terminates his dis- 
course with a proclamation of the exalted bless- 
ings which the Messiah has brought, indicating 
briefly but clearly the universal character of the 
gospel promises, and finishing with a warning 
against stupid obstinate resistance drawn from 
Habakkuk i. 5, which primarily referred to the 
disbelief in impending Chaldzan invasion ex- 
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hibited by the Jews, but which the Apostle ap- 
plies to the Jews of Antioch and their spiritual 
dangers arising from similar wilful obstinacy. 

We have of course not much more than the 
heads of the apostolic sermon. Five or seven 
minutes of a not very rapid speaker would amply 
suffice to exhaust the exact words attributed to 
St. Paul. He must have enlarged on the various 
topics. He could not have introduced John the 
Baptist in the abrupt manner in which he is 
noticed in the text of our New Testament. It 
seems quite natural enough to us that he should 
be thus named, because John occupies a very 
high and exalted position in our mental horizon 
from our earliest childhood. But who was John 
the Baptist for these Jewish settlers in the Pi- 
sidian Antioch? He was simply a prophet of 
whom they may have heard a vague report, 
who appeared before Israel for a year or two, 
and then suffered death at the hands of Herod 
the Tetrarch: and so it must have been with 
many other topics introduced into this discourse. 
They must have been much more copiously 
treated, elaborated, discussed, or else the audi- 
ence in the Pisidian synagogue must have loved 
concentrated discourse more keenly than any 
other assembly that ever met together. And 
yet, though the real discourse must have been 
much longer—and did we only possess the ser- 
mon in its fulness many a difficulty which now 
puzzles us would disappear at once—we can still 
see the line of the apostolic argument and grasp 
its force. The Apostle argues; in fact, that God 
had chosen the original fathers of the Jewish 
race. He had gone on conferring ever fresh 
and larger blessings in the wilderness, in Canaan, 
under the Judges, and then under the Kings, 
till the time of David, from whose seed God had 
raised up the greatest gift of all in the person 
of Jesus Christ, through whom blessings un- 
known before and unsurpassed were offered to 
mankind. St. Paul contends exactly as St. 
Stephen had done, that true religion has been 
a perpetual advance and development; that 
Christianity is not something distinct from Ju- 
daism, but is essentially one with it, being the 
flower of a plant which God Himself had planted, 
the crown and glory of the work which He 
had Himself begun. This address, as we have 
already noticed, will repay careful study; for it 
shows the methods adopted by the early Chris- 
tian when dealing with the Jews.* They did 
not attack any of their peculiar views or prac- 
tices, but confining themselves to what they held 
in common strove to convince them that Chris- 
tianity was the logical outcome of their own 
principles. 

The results of this address were very indica- 
tive of the future. The Jews of the synagogue 
seem to have been for a time impressed by St. 
Paul’s words. Several of them, together with 
a number of the proselytes, attached themselves 
to him as his disciples, and were further in- 
structed in the faith. The proselytes especially 
must have been attracted by the Apostle’s words. 
They were, like Cornelius, Proselytes “of the 
Gate, who observed merely the seven precepts 
of Noah and renounced idolatry, but were not 
circumcised or subject to the restrictions and 
duties of the Jewish ritual. They must have wel- 
comed tidings of a religion embodying all that 
which they venerated in the Jewish Law and yet 
devoid of its narrowness and disadvantages. 

* Cf. pp. 293, 368. 
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Next Sabbath the whole city was stirred with 
excitement, and then Jewish jealousy burst into 
a flame. They saw that their national distinc- 
tions and glory were in danger. They refused 
to listen or permit any further proclamation of 
what must have seemed to them a revolutionary 
teaching, disloyal to the traditions and existence 
of their religion and their nation. They used 
their influence therefore with the chief men of 
the city, exercising it through their wives, who 
were in many cases attracted by the Jewish wor- 
ship, or who may have been themselves of Jew- 
ish birth, and the result was that the apostles were 
driven forth to preach in other cities of the same 
central region of Asia Minor. This was the 
first attack made by the Jews upon St. Paul in 
his mission journeys. He had already had ex- 
perience of their hostility at Damascus and at 
Jerusalem, but this hostility was doubtless pro- 
voked by reason of their resentment at the apos- 
tasy to the Nazarene sect of their chosen cham- 
pion. But here at Antioch we perceive the first 
symptom of that bitter hostility to St. Paul be- 
cause of his catholic principles, his proclamation 
of salvation as open to all alike, Jew or Gentile, 
free from any burdensome or restrictive condi- 
tions, a hostility which we shall find persistently 
pursuing him, both within the Church, and still 
more without the Church at Iconium, at Lystra, 
at Thessalonica, at Corinth, and at Jerusalem. 
It would seem indeed as if the invention of the 
term “Christian” at Antioch marked a crisis 
in the history of the early Church. Henceforth 
St. Paul and his friends became the objects of 
keenest hatred, because the Jews had recognised 
that they taught a form of belief absolutely in- 
consistent with the Jewish faith as hitherto 
known; a hatred which seems, however, to have 
been limited to St. Paul and his Antiochene 
friends, for the temporising measures and the 
personal prejudices, the whole atmosphere, in 
fact, of the Jerusalem Church led the unbeliev- 
ing Jews to make a broad distinction between 
the disciples at Jerusalem and the followers of 
St. Paul. 

IV. So far we have dealt with St. Paul’s ad- 
dress at Antioch as typical of his methods in 
dealing with the Jews, and their treatment of, 
the Apostle as typical of that hostility which 
the Jews ever displayed to the earliest teachers 
of Christian truth, as witnessed not only by the 
New Testament, but also by the writings and 
histories of Justin Martyr, and of Polycarp of 
Smyrna, and of all the early apologists. But 
we are not left in this typical Church history 
without a specimen of St. Paul’s earlier methods 
when dealing with the heathen. St. Paul, after 
his rejection at Antioch, escaped to Iconium, 
sixty miles distant, and thence, when Jewish per- 
secution again waxed hot, betook himself to 
Lystra, some forty miles to the south. There 
the Apostle found himself in a new atmosphere 
and amid new surroundings. Antioch and Icon- 
ium had large Jewish populations, and were 
permeated with Jewish ideas. Lystra was a 
thoroughly Gentile town with only a very few 
Jewish inhabitants. The whole air of the place 
—its manners, customs, popular legends—was 
thoroughly pagan. This offered St. Paul a new 
field for his activity, of which he availed him- 
self right diligently, finishing up his work with 
healing a lifelong cripple, a miracle which so 
impressed the mob of Lystra that they imme- 
diately cried out in the native speech of Ly- 
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caonia, “ The gods are coming down to us in 
the likeness of men,” calling Barnabas Jupiter, 
on account of his lofty stature and more com- 
manding appearance, and Paul Mercurius or 
Hermes, because of his more insignificant size 
and more copious eloquence. Here again we 
have, in our writer’s words, an incidental and 
even unconscious witness to the truth of our 
narrative. The cry of the men of Lystra, these 
rude barbarian people of the original inhabitants 
of the land, who, though they could understand 
Greek, naturally fell back on their native Ly- 
caonian language to express their deeper feelings, 
—this cry, I say, refers to an ancient legend 
connected with their history, of which we find 
a lengthened account in the works of the poet 
Ovid. Jupiter attended by Mercury once de- 
scended to visit the earth and see how man was 
faring. Some scoffed at the deities, and were 
punished. Others received them, and were 
blessed accordingly. The wondrous work per- 
formed on the cripple naturally led the men of 
Lystra to think that the Divine Epiphany had 
been repeated. The colony of Lystra—for Lys- 
tra was a Roman colony—was devoted to the 
worship of Jupiter, in memory doubtless of this 
celebrated visit. A temple to Jupiter stood be- 
fore and outside the gate of the city, as the 
temple of Diana stood outside the gate of Ephe- 
sus, lending sanctity and protection to the neigh- 
bouring town. The priest and the people act 
upon the spur of the moment. They bring vic- 
tims and garlands prepared to offer sacrifice to 
the deities who, as they thought, had revisited 
their ancient haunts. They were approaching 
the house where the apostles were dwelling— 
perhaps that of Lois and Eunice and Timothy 
—when Paul sprang forward and delivered a 
short impassioned address deprecating the threat- 
ened adoration. Let us quote the address in 
order that we may see its full force: “ Sirs, why 
do ye these things? We also are men of like 
passions with you, and bring you good tidings, 
that ye should turn from these vain things unto 
the living God, who made the heaven and the. 
earth and the.sea, and all that in them is: who 
in the generations gone by suffered all the nations 
to walk in their own ways. And yet He left not 
Himself without witness, in that He did good, 
and gave you from heaven rains and fruitful 
seasons, filling your hearts with food and glad- 
ness.” How very different St. Paul’s words to 
the pagans are from those he addressed to the 
Jews and proselytes, believers in the true God 
and in the facts of revelation! He proves 
himself a born orator, able to adapt himself to 
different classes of hearers, and, grasping their 
special ideas and feelings, to suit his arguments 
to their various conditions. St. Paul’s short 
address on this occasion may be compared with 
his speech to the men of Athens, and the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and the 
various apologies composed by the earliest ad- 
vocates of Christianity during the second cen- 
tury. Take, for instance, the Apology of Aris- 
tides, of which we gave an account in the pref- 
ace to the first Part of this commentary on 
the Acts. We shall find, when we examine it 
and compare it with the various passages of 
Scripture to which we have just referred, that all 
run upon exactly the same lines. They all ap- 
peal to the evidence of nature and of natural 
religion. They say not one word about Scrip- 
ture concerning which their hearers know noth- 
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, ing. They are not like unwise Christian advo- 


- ¢ates among ourselves who think they can over- 


throw an infidel with a text out of Scripture, 
begging the question at issue, the very point 
to be decided being this, whether there is such 
‘a thing at all as Scripture. St. Paul does with 
the men of Lystra and the men of Athens what 
Aristides did when writing for the Emperor 
Hadrian, and what every wise missionary will 
still do with the heathen or the unbeliever whose 
salvation he is seeking. The Apostle takes up 
the ground that is common to himself and his 
hearers. He shows them the unworthiness of 
the conception they have formed of the God- 
head. He appeals to the testimony of God’s 
works and to the interior witness of conscience 
prophesying perpetually in the secret tabernacle 
of man’s heart, and thus appealing in God’s be- 
half to the eternal verities and evidences of na- 
ture exterior and interior to man, he vindicates 
the Divine authority, glorifies the Divine char- 
acter, and restrains the capricious and ignorant 
folly of the men of Lystra. 

Lastly, we find in this narrative two typical 
suggestions for the missionary activity of the 
Church in every age. The men of Lystra with 
marvellous facility soon changed their opinion 
concerning St. Paul. M. Renan has well pointed 
out that to the pagans of those times a miracle 
was no necessary proof of a Divine mission. 
It was just as easily a proof to them of a diaboli- 
cal or magical power. The Jews, therefore, who 
followed St. Paul, had no difficulty in persuad- 
ing the men of Lystra that this assailant of their 
hereditary deities was a mere charlatan, a clever 
trickster moved by wicked powers to lead them 
astray. Their character and reputation as Jews, 
worshippers of one God alone, would lend weight 
to this charge, and enable them the more easily 
to effect their purpose of killing St. Paul, in 
which they had failed at Antioch and Iconium. 
The fickle mob easily lent themselves to the 
purposes of the Jews, and having stoned St. 
Paul dragged his body outside the city walls, 
thinking him dead. A few faithful disciples fol- 
lowed the crowd, however. Perhaps, too, the 
eirenarch or local police authority with his sub- 
ordinates had interfered, and the rioters, appye+ 
hensive of punishment for their disturbance of 
the peace, had retired.* As the disciples stood 
around weeping for the loss they had sustained, 
the Apostle awoke from the swoon into which 
he had fallen, and was carried into the city by 
the faithful few, among whom doubtless were 
Timothy and his parents. Lystra, however, was 
no longer safe for St. Paul: He retired, there- 
fore, some twenty miles to Derbe, where he 
continued for some time labouring with success, 
till the storm and the excitement had subsided 
at Lystra. Then he turned back over the same 
ground which he had already traversed. He 
might have pushed on along the great Eastern 
Road, nigh as Derbe was to the passes through 
the Taurus Range which led directly to Cilicia 
and Tarsus. He wished to go back indeed to 
Antioch. He had been a year or so absent on 
this first excursion into the vast fields of Gen- 


* The Romans had a local police in Asia Minor, organised 
after the manner of our own local police. The chief of 
the police in each town was called the eirenarch, and was 
annually appointed by the proconsul. The Romans never 
made the mistake of placing the police in the hands of dis- 
contented subjects. See, on this curious topic, Le Basand 
Waddington’s ‘‘ Voyage Archéologique,” t. iii. pp. 27 and 
255- 
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tile paganism. Wider and more extensive mis- 
sions had now to be planned. The wisdom 
gained by personal experience had now to be 
utilised in consultation with the brethren. But 
still a work had to be done in Lycaonia and 
Pisidia if the results of his labours were not 
to be lost. He had quitted in great haste each 
town he had visited, forced out by persecution, 
and leaving the organisation of the Church in- 
complete. St. Paul came, like his Master, not 
merely to proclaim a doctrine: he came still 
more to found and organise a Divine society. 
He turns therefore back again along the route 
he had first taken. He does not preach in public, 
nor run any risks of raising riots anew. His 
work is now entirely of a character interior to 
the Church. He strengthens the disciples by 
his teaching, he points out that earthly trials 
and persecutions are marks of God’s love and 
favour rather than tokens of His wrath, he notes 
for them that it is needful “ through many tribu- 
lations to enter into the kingdom of God,” and 
above all he secures the permanence of his work 
by ordaining presbyters after the fashion of the 
Church at Antioch, with prayer and fasting and 
imposition of hands. This is one great typical 
lesson taught us here by St. Paul’s return jour- 
ney through Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch of 
Pisidia. Preaching and evangelistic work are 
important; but pastoral work and Church con- 
solidation and Church order are equally impor- 
tant, if any permanent fruits are to be garnered 
and preserved. And the other typical lesson is 
implied in the few words wherein the termina- 
tion of his first great missionary journey is nar- 
rated. ‘‘ When they had spoken the word in 
Perga, they went down to Attalia; and thence 
they sailed to Antioch, from whence they had 
been committed to the grace of God for the work 
which they had fulfilled.” 

Antioch was the centre whence Paul and Bar- 
nabas had issued forth to preach among the 
Gentiles, and to Antioch the apostles returned 
to cheer the Church with the narrative of their 
labours and successes, and to restore themselves 
and their exhausted powers with the sweetness 
of Christian fellowship, of brotherly love and 
kindness such as then flourished, as never before 
or since, amongst the children of men. Mission 
work such as St. Paul did on this great tour 
is very exhausting, and it can always be best per- 
formed from a great centre. Mission work, 
evangelistic work of any kind, if it is to be suc- 
cessful, makes terrible demands on man’s whole 
nature, physical, mental, spiritual, and bodily. 
The best restorative for that nature when so 
exhausted is conversation and intercourse with 
men of like minds, such as St. Paul found when, 
returning to Antioch, he cheered the hearts and 
encouraged the hopes of the Church by narrat- 
ing the wonders he had seen done and the tri- 
umphs he had seen won through the power of 
the Holy Ghost. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN COUNCIL. 
Acts xy. 1, 2, 6, 10. 
I HAVE headed this chapter, which treats of 


Acts xv. and its incidents, the First Christian 
Council, and that of set purpose and following 
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eminent ecclesiastical example. People often 
hear the canons of the great Councils quoted, 
the canons of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, 
and Chalcedon, those great assemblies which 
threshed out the controversies concerning the 
person and nature of Jesus Christ and determined 
with marvellous precision the methods of ex- 
pressing the true doctrine on these points, and 
they wonder where or how such ancient docu- 
ments have beer preserved. Well, the answer is 
simple enough. If any reader, curious about the 
doings of these ancient assemblies, desires to 
study the decrees which proceeded from them, 
-and even the debates which occurred in them, 
he need only ask in any great library for a his- 
tory of the Councils, edited either by Hardouin 
or Labbe and Cossart, or, best and latest of all, 
by Mansi. They are not externally very attract- 
ive volumes, being vast folios; nor are they light 
or interesting reading. The industrious student 
will learn much from them, however; and he will 
find that they all begin the history of the Chris- 
tian Councils by placing at the very head and 
forefront thereof the history and acts of the 
Council of Jerusalem held about the year 48 or 
49 A. D., wherein we find a typical example of 
a Church synod which set a fashion perpetuated 
throughout the ages in councils, conferences, 
and congresses down to the present time. Let 
us inquire then into the origin, the procedure, 
and the results of this Assembly, sure that a 
council conducted under such auspices, reported 
by such a divinely guided historian, and dealing 
with such burning questions, must have impor- 
tant lessons for the Church of every age. 

I. The question, however, naturally meets us 
at the very threshold of our inquiry as to the 
date of this assembly, and the position which it 
holds in the process of development through 
which the Christian Church was passing. The 
decision of this Synod at Jerusalem did not 
finally settle the questions about the law and its 
obligatory character. Therelations between the 
Jewish and Gentile sections of the Church con- 
tinued in some places, especially in the East, 
more or less unsettled well into the second cen- 
tury; for the Jews found it very hard indeed 
to surrender all their cherished privileges and 
ancient national distinctions. But the decree of 
the Jerusalem Assembly, though only a partial 
settlement, “‘ mere articles of peace,’ as it has 
been well called, to tide over a pressing local 
controversy, formed in St. Paul’s hands a pow- 
erful weapon whereby the freedom, the unity, 
and the catholicity of the Church were finally 
achieved. Where, then, do we locate this Synod 
in the story of St. Paul’s labours? 

The narrative of the Acts clearly enough 
places it between the first and second missionary 
tours in Asia Minor undertaken by that apos- 
tle. Paul and Barnabas laboured for the first 
time in Asia Minor probably from the autumn of 
44 till the spring or summer of 46. Their work 
at that time must have extended over at least 
eighteen months or more. Their journeys on foot 
must alone have taken up no small time. They 
traversed from Perge, where they landed, to 
Derbe, whence they turned back upon their work, 
a space of at least two hundred and fifty miles. 
They made lengthened sojourns in large cities 
like Antioch and Iconium. They doubtless vis- 
ited other places of which we are told nothing. 
Then, having completed their aggressive work, 
they retraced their steps along the same route, 
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and began their work of consolidsiiiail and 
Church organisation, which must have occupied 
on their return journey almost as much, if not 
more, time than they had spent in aggressive 
labour upon their earlier journey. When we con- 
sider all this, and strive to realise the condi- 
tions of life and travel in Asia Minor at that 
time, eighteen months will not appear too long 
for the work which the apostles actually per- 
formed. After their return to Antioch they took 
up their abode in that city for a considerable 
period. “ They tarried no little time with the: 
disciples ” are the exact words of St. Luke tell-_ 
ing of their stay at Antioch. Then comes the 
tale of Jewish intrigues and insinuations, fol- 
lowed by debates, strife, and oppositions con- 
cerning the universally binding character of the 
Jewish law, terminating with the formal depu- 
tation from Antioch to Jerusalem. These latter 
events at Antioch may have happened in a few 
weeks or months, or they may have extended 
over a couple of years. But then, on the other 
hand, we note that St. Paul’s second missionary 
journey began soon after the Synod of Jerusa- 
lem. That journey was very lengthened. It 
led St. Paul right through Asia Minor, and 
thence into Europe, where he must have made 
a stay of at least two years. He was at Corinth 
for eighteen months when Gallio arrived as pro- 
consul about the middle of the year 53, and pre- 
viously to that he had worked his way through 
Macedonia and Greece. St. Paul on his second 
tour must have been then at least four years 
absent from Antioch, which he must therefore 
have left about the year 49 or 50. The Synod of 
Jerusalem must therefore be assigned to the year 
48 A. D. or therabouts; or, in other words, not 
quite twenty years after the Crucifixion. 

II. And now this leads us to consider the ‘oc- 
casion of the Synod. The time was not, as we 
have said, quite twenty years after the Cruci- 
fixion, yet that brief space had been quite suf- 
ficient to raise questions undreamt of in earlier 
days. The Church was at first completely homo- 
geneous, its members being all Jews; but the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles and the action of St. 
Peter in the matter of Cornelius had destroyed 
this characteristic so dear to the Jewish heart. 
The Divine revelation at Joppa to St. Peter and 
the gift of the Holy Ghost to Cornelius had for 
a time quenched the opposition to the admission 
of the Gentiles to baptism; but, as we have 
already said, the extreme Jewish party were only 
silenced for a time, they were not destroyed. 
They took up a new position. The case of Cor- 
nelius merely decided that a man might be bap- 
tised without having been previously circum- 
cised; but it decided nothing in their opinion 
about the subsequent necessity for circumcision 
and admission into the ranks of the Jewish na- 
tion. Their view, in fact, was the same as of 
old. Salvation belonged exclusively to the Jew- 
ish nation, and therefore if the converted Gen- 
tiles were to be saved it must be by incorpora- 
tion into that body to which salvation alone be- 
longed. The strict Jewish section of the Church 
insisted the more upon this point, because they 
saw rising up in the Church of Antioch, and 
elsewhere among the Churches of Syria and 
Cilicia, a grave social danger threatening the 
existence of their nation as a separate people. 
There were just then two classes of disciples in 
these Churches. There were disciples who lived 
after the Jewish fashion,—abstaining from un- 
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wiul foods, using food slain by Jewish 
tchers, and scrupulous in washings and lus- 


trations; and there were Gentiles who lived after 
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the Gentile fashion, and in especial ate pork and 


_ things strangled. The strict Jews knew right 
_ well the tendency of a majority to swallow up a 


minority, specially when they were all members 


_ of the same religious community, enjoying the 


same privileges and partakers of the same hope. 
A majority does not indeed necessarily absorb 
a minority. Roman Catholicism is the religion 
of the majority in Ireland and France; yet it has 
not absorbed the small Protestant minority. The 
adherents of Judaism were scattered in St. Paul’s 
day all over the world, yet Paganism had not 
- swallowed them up. In these cases, however, 
the minority have been completely separated 
from the majority by a middle wall, a barrier 
of rigid discipline, and of strong, yea even vio- 
lent religious repugnance. But the prospect now 
before the strict Jewish party was quite different. 
In the Syrian Church as they beheld it growing 
up Jew and Gentile would be closely linked to- 
gether, professing the same faith, saying the 
“same prayers, joining in the same sacraments, 
worshipping in the same buildings. All the ad- 
vantages, too, would be on the side of the Gen- 
tile. e was freed from the troublesome restric- 
tions—the more troublesome because so petty 
and minute—of the Levitical Law. He could eat 
what he liked, and join in social converse and 
general life without hesitation or fear. In a 
short time a Jewish disciple would come to ask 
himself, What do I gain by all these ob- 
servances, this yoke of ordinances, which neither 
we nor our fathers have been able perfectly to 
bear? If a Gentile disciple can be saved with- 
out them, why should I trouble myself with 
them? The Jewish party saw clearly enough that 
toleration of the presence of the Gentiles in the 
Church and their admission to full communion 
and complete Christian privileges simply in- 
volved the certain overthrow of Jewish customs, 
Jewish privileges, and Jewish national expecta- 
tions. They saw that it was a case of war to the 
death, one party or the other must conquer, and 


. therefore in self-defence they raised the cry, 


“Unless the Gentile converts be circumcised 
after the manner of Moses they cannot be 
saved.” 

Antioch was recognised at Jerusalem as the 
centre of Gentile Christianity. Certain, there- 
fore, of the zealous, Judaising disciples of Jeru- 
salem repaired to Antioch, joined the Church, 
and secretly proceeded to organise opposition 
to the dominant practice, using for that purpose 
all the authority connected with the name of 
James the Lord’s brother, who presided over 
the Mother Church of the Holy City. 

Now let us see what position St. Paul took 
up with respect to these “false brethren privily 
brought in, who came in privily to spy out the 
liberty he enjoyed in Christ Jesus.” Paul and 
Barnabas both set themselves undauntedly to 
fight against such teaching. They had seen and 
known the spiritual life which flourished free 
from all Jewish observances in the Church of the 
Gentiles. They had seen the gospel bringing 
forth the fruits of purity and faith, of joy and 
peace in the Holy Ghost; they knew that these 
things prepare the soul for the beatific vision of 
God, and confer a present salvation here below; 

and they could not tolerate the idea that a Jew- 
ish ceremony was necessary over and above the 
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life which Christ confers if men are to gain 
final salvation. : 

Here, perhaps, is the proper place to set forth 
St. Paul’s view of circumcision and of all exter- 
nal Jewish ordinances, as we gather it from a 
broad review of his writings. St. Paul vigor- 
ously opposed all those who taught the ne- 
cessity of Jewish rites so far as salvation is con- 
cerned. This is evident from this chapter and 
from the Epistle to the Galatians. But on the 
other hand St. Paul had not the slightest ob- 
jection to men observing the law and submitting 
to circumcision, if they only realised that these 
things were mere national customs and observed 
them as national customs, and even as religious 
rites, but not as necessary religious rites. If men 
took a right view of circumcision, St. Paul had 
not the slightest objection to it. It was not to 
circumcision St. Paul objected, but to the ex- 
treme stress laid upon it, the intolerant views 
connected with it. Circumcision as a voluntary 
practice, an interesting historical relic of an- 
cient ideas and customs, he never rejected,—nay, 
further, he even practised it, as we shall see in 
the case of Timothy; circumcision as a compul- 
sory practice binding upon all men St. Paul ut- 
terly abhorred. We may, perhaps, draw an il- 
lustration from a modern Church in this respect. 
The Coptic and Abyssinian Churches retain the 
ancient Jewish practice of circumcision. These 
Churches date back to the earliest Christian 
times, and retain doubtless in this respect the 
practice of the primitive Christian Church. The 
Copts circumcise their children on the eighth 
day and before they are baptised; but they re- 
gard this rite as a mere national custom, and 
treat it as absolutely devoid of any religious 
meaning, significance, or necessity. St. Paul 
would have had no objection to circumcision in 
this aspect any more than he would have ob- 
jected to a Turk for wearing a fez, or a China- 
man for wearing a pigtail, or a Hindoo for wear- 
ing a turban. National customs as such were 
things absolutely indifferent in his view. But if 
Turkish or Chinese Christians were to insist up- 
on all men wearing their peculiar dress and ob- 
serving their peculiar national customs as being 
things absolutely necessary to salvation, St. Paul, 
were he alive, would denounce and oppose them 
. vigorously as he did the Judaisers of his own 

ay. 

This is the explanation of St. Paul’s own con- 
duct. Some have regarded him as at times in- 
consistent with his own principles with regard 
to the law of Moses. And yet if men will but 
look closer and think more deeply, they will see 
that St. Paul never violated the rules which he 
had imposed upon himself. -He refused to cir- 
cumcise Titus, for instance, because the Judais- 
ing party at Jerusalem were insisting upon the 
absolute necessity of circumcising the Gentiles 
if they were to be saved. Had St. Paul con-: 
sented to the circumcision of Titus, he would 
have been yielding assent, or seeming to yield 
assent, to their contention (see Gal. ii. 3). He 
circumcised Timothy at Lystra becausé of the 
Jews in that neighbourhood; not indeed because 
they thought it necessary to salvation that an 
uncircumcised man should be so treated, but be- 
cause they knew that his mother was a Jewess, 
and the principle of the Jewish law, and of the 
Roman law too, was that a man’s nationality and 
status followed that of his mother, not that of 
his father, so that the son of a Jewess must be 
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incorporated with Israel. Timothy was circum- 
cised in obedience to national law and custom, 
not upon any compromise of religious principle. 
St. Paul himself made a vow and cut off his hair 
and offered sacrifices in the Temple, as being the 
national customs of a Jew. These were things 


in themselves utterly meaningless and indifferent;. 


' but they pleased other people. They cost him a 
little time and trouble; but they helped on the 
great work he had in hand, and tended to make 
his opponents more willing to listen to him. 
St. Paul, therefore, with his great large mind, 
willing to please others for their good to edifi- 
cation, gratified them by doing what they 
thought became a Jew with a true national spirit 
beating within his breast. Mere externals mat- 
tered nothing in St. Paul’s estimation. He 
would wear any vestments, or take any position, 
or use any ceremony, esteeming them all things 
indifferent, provided only they conciliated hu- 
man prejudices and cleared difficulties out of the 
way of the truth. But if men insisted upon them 
as things necessary, then he opposed with all his 
might. This is the golden thread which will 
rule our footsteps wandering amid the mazes of 
this earliest Christian controversy. It will amply 
vindicate St. Paul’s consistency, and show that 
he never violated the principles he had laid 
down for his own guidance. Had the spirit of 
St. Paul animated the Church of succeeding 
ages, how many a controversy and division 
would have been thereby escaped! 

III. Now let us turn our attention to the ac- 
tual history of the controversy and strife which 
raged at Antioch and Jerusalem, and endeavour 
to read the lessons the sacred narrative teaches. 
What a striking picture of early Church life is 
here presented! How full of teaching, of com- 
fort, and of warning! How corrective of the 
false notions we are apt to cherish of the state 
of the primitive Church! There we behold the 
Church of Antioch rejoicing one day in the 
tidings of a gospel free to the world, and on the 
next day torn with dissension as to the points 
and qualifications necessary to salvation. For 
we must observe that the discussion started at 
Antioch touched no secondary question, and 
dealt with no mere point of ritual. It was a fun- 
damental question which troubled the Church. 
And yet that Church had apostles and teachers 
abiding in it who could work miracles and speak 
with tongues, and who received from time to 
time direct revelations from heaven, and were 
endowed with the extraordinary presence of the 
Holy Ghost. Yet there it was that controversy 
with all its troubles raised its head and “ Paul 
and Barnabas had no small dissension” with 
their opponents. What a necessary warning for 
every age, and specially for our own, we behold 
in this narrative! Has not this sacred Book a 
message in this passage specially applicable to 
our own time? A great Romeward movement 
has within the last seventy years, more powerful 
in the earlier portion of that period than in the 
latter, extended itself over Europe. English peo- 
ple think that they have themselves been the 
only persons who have experienced it. But this 
is a great mistake. Germany forty and fifty 
years ago felt it also to a large extent. And what 
was the great predisposing cause of that tend- 
ency? Men had simply become tired of the 
perpetual controversies which raged within the 
churches and communions outside the sway of 
Rome. They longed for the perpetual peace 
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and rest which seemed to them to exist within 
the Papal domains, and they therefore flun 
themselves headlong into the arms of a Chure 
which promised them relief from the exercise of 
that private judgment and personal responsi- 
bility which had become for them a crushing bur- 
den too heavy to be borne. And yet they forgot 
several things, the sudden discovery of which has. 
sent many of these intellectual and spiritual cow- 
ards in various directions, some back to their 
original homes, some far away into the regions 
of scepticism and spiritual darkness. They for- 
got, for instance, to inquire how far the charmers 
who was alluring them from the land of their 
nativity by specious promises could satisfy the 
hopes she was raising. They hoped to get rid 
of dissension and controversy; but did they? 
When they had left their childhood’s home and 
their father’s house and sought the house of the 
stranger, did they find there halcyon “peace? 
Nay, rather, did they not find there as bitter 
strife, nay, far more bitter strife, on questions 
like the Immaculate Conception and Papal In- 
fallibility, than ever raged at home? Did they 
not find, and do they not find still, that no man 
and no society can put a hook in the jaws of that. 
Leviathan the right of private judgment, which* 
none can tame or restrain, and which asserts. 
itself still in the Roman Communion as vig- 
orously as ever, even now when the decree of 
Papal infallibility has elevated that dogma into 
the rank of those necessary to salvation? Else 
whence come those dissensions and discus- 
sions between minimisers and maximisers of that 
decree? How is it that no two doctors or theo- 
logians will give precisely the same explanation 
of it, and that, as we in Ireland have seen, every 
curate fresh from Maynooth claims to be able 
to express his own private judgment and deter- 
mination whether any special Papal decree or 
bull is binding or not? This is one important 
point forgotten by those who have sought the 
Roman Communion because of its promises of 
freedom from controversy. They forgot to ask, 
Can these promises be fulfilled? And many of 
them, in the perpetual unrest and strife_in which 
they have found themselves involved as much in 
their ew home as in their old, have proved the 
specious hopes held out to be the veriest mirage 
of the Sahara desert. But this was not the only 
omission of which such persons were guilty. 
They forgot that, suppose the Roman Church 
could fulfil its promises and prove a religious 
home of perfect peace and freedom from di- 
verging opinions, it would in that case have been 
very unlike the primitive Church. The Church of 
Antioch or of Jerusalem, enjoying the ministry 
of Peter and John and James and Paul,—these 
pillar-men, as St. Paul calls some of them,—was 
much more like the Church of England of fifty 
years ago than any society which offered per- 
fect freedom from theological strife; for the 
Churches of ancient times in their earliest and 
purest days were swept by the winds of contro- 
versy and tossed by the tempests of intellectual - 
and religious inquiry just like the Church of 
England, and they took exactly the same meas- 
ures for the safety of the souls entrusted to them 
as she did. They depended upon the power of 
free debate, of unlimited discussion, of earnest 
prayer, of Christian charity to carry them on till 
they reached that haven of rest where every 
doubt and question shall be perfectly solved in 
the light of the unveiled vision of God. 
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Then, again, we learn another important lesson 


from a consideration of the persons who raised 
_ the trouble at Antioch. The opening words of 


the fifteenth chapter thus describes the authors 
of it: “ Certain men came down from Judea.” 
It is just the same with the persons who a 
short time after compelled St. Peter to stagger 
“When cer- 
tain came from James, then St. Peter separated 
himself, fearing them of the circumcision” 


(Gal. ii. 12). Certain bigots, that is, of the Jew- 


is party, came, pretending to teach with the au- 
thority of the Mother Church, and secretly dis- 
turbing weak minds. But they were only pre- 
tenders, as the apostolic Epistle expressly tells 
us: “ Forasmuch as we have heard, that certain 
which went out from us have troubled you with 
words, subverting your souls; to whom 
we gave no such commandment.” These re- 
ligious agitators, with their narrow views about 
life and ritual, displayed the characteristics of like- 
minded men ever since. They secretly crept into 
the Church. There was a want of manly hon- 
esty, about them. Their pettiness of vision and 

hought affected their whole nature, their en- 
They loved the by-ways of in- 
trigue and fraud, and therefore they hesitated 
not to claim an authority which they had never 
received, invoking apostolic names on behalf of 
a doctrine which the apostles had never sanc- 
tioned. The characteristics thus displayed by 
these Judaisers have ever been seen in their le- 
gitimate descendants in every church and so- 
ciety, East and West alike. Narrowness of 
mind, pettiness and intolerance in thought, have 
ever brought their own penalty with them and 
have ever been connected with the same want 
of moral uprightness. The miserable concep- 
tion, the wretched fragment of truth upon which 
such men seize, elevating it out of its due place 
and rank, seems to destroy their sense of pro- 
portion, and leads them to think it worth any 
lie which they may tell, any breach of Christian 
charity of which they may be guilty, any sacri- 
fice of truth and honesty which they may make 
on behalf of their beloved idol. The Judaisers 
misrepresented religious truth, and in doing so 
they misrepresented themselves, and sacrificed 
the great interests of moral truth in order that 
they might gain their ends. 

IV. The distractions and controversies of An- 
tioch were overruled, however, by the Divine 
providence to the greater glory of God. As the 
Judaisers continually appealed to the authority 
of the Church of Jerusalem, the brethren at An- 
tioch determined to send to that: body and ask 
the opinions of the apostles and elders upon 
this question. They therefore despatched “ Paul 
and Barnabas and certain other of them,” among 
whom was Titus, an uncircumcised Gentile con- 
vert, as a deputation to represent their own 
views. When they came to Jerusalem the An- 
tiochene deputies held a series of private con- 
ferences with the leading men of Jerusalem. 
This we learn, not from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, but from St. Paul’s independent narrative 
in Galatians ii., identifying as we do the visit 
there recorded with the visit narrated in Acts 
xv.* St. Paul here exhibits all that tact and 
prudence we ever trace in his character. He 
did not depend solely upon his own authority, 


*The reader should consult what Mr. Findlay has 
written on this point in his ‘‘ Galatians,” chs. vi. and vii., 
PP. 92-112. 
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his reputation, his success. He felt within him- 
self the conscious guidance of the Divine Spirit 
aiding and guiding a singularly clear and pow- 
erful mind. Yet he disdained no legitimate pre- 
caution. He knew that the presence and guid- 
ance of the Spirit does not absolve a man anx- 
ious for the truth from using all the means in 
his power to ensure its success. He recognised 
that the truth, though it must finally triumph, 
might be eclipsed or defeated for a time through 
man’s neglect and carelessness; and therefore he 
engaged in a series of private conferences, ex- 
plaining difficulties, conciliating the support, 
and gaining the assistance of the most influen- 
tial members of the Church, including, of course, 
“ James, Cephas, and John, who were reputed to 
be pillars.” 

Is there not something very modern in the 
glimpse thus given us of the negotiations and 
private meetings which preceded the formal 
meeting of the Apostolic Council? Some per- 
sons may think that the presence and power of 
the Holy Ghost must have superseded all such 
human arrangements and forethought. But the 
simple testimony of the Bible dispels at once 
all such objections, and shows us that as the 
primitive Church was just like the modern 
Church, torn with dissension, swept with the 
winds and storms of controversy, so too the 
divinely guided and inspired leaders of the 
Church then took precisely the same human 
means to attain their ends and carry out their 
views of truth as now find place in the meet- 
ings of synods and convocations and parliaments 
of the present time. The presence of the Holy 
Ghost did not dispense with the necessity of 
human exertions in the days of the apostles; 
and surely we may, on the other hand, believe 
that similar human exertions in our time may 
be quite consonant with the presence of the 
Spirit in our modern assemblies, overruling and 
guiding human plans and intrigues to the honour 
of God and the blessing of man. After these 
private conferences the apostles and elders came 
together to consider the difficult subject laid be- 
fore them. And now many questions rise up 
which we can only very briefly consider. The 
composition of this Synod is one important 
point. Who sat in it, and who debated there? 
It is quite clear, from the text of the Acts, as 
to the persons who were present at this Synod. 
The sixth verse says, “The apostles and the 
elders were gathered together to consider of this 
matter”’; the twelfth verse tells us that “all 
the multitude kept silence, and hearkened unto 
Barnabas and Paul rehearsing what signs and 
wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles 
by them” ; in the twenty-second verse we read, 
“Then it seemed good to the apostles and the 
elders, with the whole Church, to choose men 
out of their company, and to send them to An- 
tioch”’ ; while, finally, in the twenty-third verse 
we read the superscription of the final decree 
of the Council, which ran thus, ‘“‘ The apostles 
and the elder brethren unto the brethren which 
are of the Gentiles in Antioch and-Syria and 
Cilicia.” It seems to me that any plain man 
reading these verses would come to the con- 
clusion that the whole multitude, the great body 
of the Church in Jerusalem, were present and 
took part in this assembly. A great battle in- 
deed has raged round the words of the Author- 
ised Version of the twenty-third verse, ‘‘ The 
apostles and elders and brethren send greeting 
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unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles,” 
which are otherwise rendered in the Revised 
Version. The presence or the absence of the 
“and” between elders and brethren has formed 
the battle-ground between two parties, the one 
upholding, the other opposing the right of the 
laity to take part in Church synods and councils. 
Upon a broad review of the whole affair this 
Apostolic Assembiy seems to me to have an 
important bearing upon this point. There are 
various views involved. Some persons think that 
none but bishops should take part in Church 
synods; others think that none but clergymen, 
spiritual persons, in the technical and legal sense 
of the word “ spiritual,” should enter these as- 
semblies, specially when treating of questions 
touching doctrine and discipline. Looking at 
the subject from the standpoint of the Apostolic 
Council, we cannot agree with either party. We 
are certainly told oi the speeches of four in- 
dividuals merely,—Paul, Barnabas, Peter, and 
James—to whom may be conceded the position 
of bishops, and even more. But, then, it is evi- 
dent that the whole multitude of the Church 
was present at this Synod, and took an active 
part in it. We are expressly told (vv. 4 and 5): 
“When they were come to Jerusalem, they were 
received of the Church and the apostles and the 
elders. But there rose up certain of the 
sect of the Pharisees who believed, saying, It 
is needful to circumcise them.” This indeed hap- 
pened at the first meeting of the Church held 
to receive the Antiochene deputation when they 
arrived. But there does not seem to have been 
any difference between the constitution and 
authority of the first and second meetings. Both 
were what we should call Ecclesiastical Assem- 
blies. Laymen joined in the discussions of the 
first, and doubtless laymen joined in the discus- 
sions and much questioning of the second. 
There vis*not indeed a hint which would lead 
us to conclude that the Pharisees, who rose up 
and argued on behalf of the binding character 
of the law of Moses, held any spiritual office 
whatsoever. So far as the sacred text puts it, 
they may have been laymen pure and simple, 
such as were the ordinary Pharisees. I cannot, 
indeed, see how any member of the Church of 
England can, consistently maintain either from 
Holy Scripture, ancient ecclesiastical history, or 
the history of his own Church, that laymen are 
quite shut out from councils debating questions 
touching Christian faith, and that their consid- 
eration must be limited to bishops, or at least 
clergymen alone. The Apostolic Church seems 
to have admitted the freest discussion. The 
General Councils most certainly tolerated very 
considerable lay interference. The Emperor 
Constantine, though not even baptised, obtruded 
much of his presence and exercised much of 
his influence upon the great Nicene Council. 
Why, even down to the sixteenth century, till 
the Tridentine Council, the ambassadors of the 
great Christian Powers of Europe sat in Church 
synods as representing the laity; and it was only 
in the Council of the Vatican, which met in 1870, 
that even the Roman Catholic Church formally 
denied the right of the people to exercise a cer- 
tain influence in the determination of questions 
touching faith and discipline by the expulsion of 
the ambassadors who had in every previous 
council held a certain defined place. While 
again, when we come to the history of the 
Church of England, we find that the celebrated 
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Hooker, the vindicator of its Church polity, ex- 
pressly defended the royal supremacy as exer- 
cised within that Church on the ground that the 
king represented by delegation the vast body 
of the laity, who through him exercised a real 
influence upon all questions, whether of doctrine 
or discipline. I feel a personal interest in this 
question, because one of the charges most freely 
hurled against the Church of Ireland is this, 
that she has admitted laymen to discussions and 
votes concerning such questions. I cannot see 
how, consistently with her past history as an es- 
tablished Church, she could have done otherwise. 
I cannot see how the Church of England, if 
she comes in the future to be disestablished, 
can do otherwise. That Church has always ad- 
mitted a vast amount of lay interference, even 
prior to the Reformation, and still more since that 
important event. Extreme men may scoff at those 
branches of their own Communion which have 
admitted laymen to vote in Church synods upon 
all questions whatsoever; but they forget when 
doing so that statements and decrees most dear 
to themselves bear manifest traces of far more 
extreme lay intervention. The Ornaments Ru- 
bric, standing before the order for Morning 
Prayer, is a striking evidence of this. It is dear 
to the hearts of many, because it orders the 
use of eucharistic vestments and the preserva- 
tion of the chancels in the ancient style; but 
on what grounds does it do so? Let the pre- 
cise words of the rubric be the answer: “ Here 
it is to be noted that such ornaments of the 
Church and of the ministers thereof, at all times 
of their ministration, shall be retained, and be 
in; use, as were in this Church of England, 
by the authority of Parliament, in the second year 
of the reign of King Edward the Sixth.” Ob- 
jections to the determinations, rules, and canons 
of the Irish Church Synod might have some 
weight did they profess, as this rubric does, to 
have been ordained and imposed by the order 
of laymen alone. But when the bishops of a 
Church have an independent vote, the clergy an 
independent vote, the free and independent vote 
of the laity is totally powerless by itself to in- 
troduce any novelty, and is only powerful to 
prevent change in the ancient order. I do not 
feel bound to defend some ill-judged expressions 
and foolish speeches which some lay represent- 
atives may have made in the Irish Church Synod, 
as again no member of the Church of England 
need trouble himself to defend some rash 
speeches made in Parliament on Church topics. 
In the first moments of unaccustomed freedom 
Irish laymen did and said some rash things, 
and, overawing the clergy by their fierce ex- 
pressions, may have caused the introduction of 
some hasty and ill-advised measures. But sure 
I am that every sincere member of the Church 
to which I belong will agree that the admission 
of the lay representatives to a free discussion 
and free vote upon every topic has had a mar- 
vellous influence in broadening their conceptions 
of Scripture truth and deepening their affections 
and attachment to their Mother Church which 
has treated and trusted them thus generously.* 

V. The proceedings of the Apostolic Synod 
next demand our attention. The account which 


*I may perhaps be allowed to refer toa little tract of 
my own on this topic, published at the time, on “The 

ork of the Laity in the Church of Ireland,” as embody- 
as principles of Hooker applied to modern times and 
needs. 
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as been handed down is doubtless a mere out- 
line of what actually happened. We are not 
_ told anything concerning the opening of the As- 
sembly or how the discussion was begun. St. 
Luke was intent merely on setting forth the 
main gist of affairs, and therefore he reports but 
two speeches and tells of two others. Some 
Christian Pharisee having put forward his ob- 
_ jections to the position occupied by the Gentile 
converts, St. Peter arose, as was natural, he 
having been the person through whose action 
the present trouble and discussion had origi- 


mated. St. Peter’s speech is marked on this oc- 


casion by the same want of assumption of any 
‘higher authority than belonged to his brethren 
which we have noted before when objections 
were taken to his dealings with Cornelius. His 
- speech claims nothing for himself, does not even 
quote the Scriptures of the Old Testament, but 
simply repeats in a concise shape the story .of 
the conversion of Cornelius,.points out that God 
put no difference between Jew and Gentile, sug- 
gesting that if God had put no difference be- 
tween thém why should man dare to do so, 
and then ends with proclaiming the great doc- 
trine of grace that men, whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles, are saved through faith in Christ alone, 
which purifies their hearts and lives. After Peter’s 
speech there arose James the Lord’s brother, 
who from ancient times has been regarded as 
the first bishop of Jerusalem, and who most 
certainly, from the various references to him 
both here and elsewhere in the Acts (chaps. 
xii. 17, xxi. 18) and in the Epistle to the Ga- 
latians, seems to have occupied the supreme place 
in that Church. James was a striking figure. 
There is a long account of him left us by Hege- 
sippus, a very ancient Church historian, who 
bordered on apostolic times, and now preserved 
for us in the “‘ Ecclesiastical History’ of Euse- 
bius, ii. 23. There he is described as an ascetic 
and a Nazarite, like John the Baptist, from his 
earliest childhood. “ He drank neither wine nor 
fermented liquors, and abstained from animal 
food. A razor never came upon his head, he 
never anointed with oil, and never used the bath. 
He alone was allowed to enter the sanctuary. 
He never wore woollen, but linen garments. He 
was in the habit of entering the Temple alone, 
and was often found upon his bended knees, 
and interceding for the forgiveness of the people; 
so that his knees became as hard as camels’, 
in consequence of his habitual supplication and 
kneeling before God. And indeed on account 
of his exceeding great piety he was called the 
Just and Oblias, which signifies the Rampart of 
the People.” This description is the explana- 
tion of the power and authority of James the 
Just in the Apostolic Assembly. He was a 
strict legalist himself. He desired no freedom 
for his own share, but rejoiced in observances 
and restrictions far beyond the common lot of 
the Jews. When such a man pronounced against 
the attempt made to impose circumcision and 
the law as a necessary condition of salvation, 
the Judaisers must have felt that their cause 
was lost. St. James expressed his views in no 
uncertain terms. He begins by referring to St. 
Peter's speech and the conversion of Cornelius. 
He then proceeds to show how the prophets 
foretold the ingathering of the Gentiles, quot- 
ing a passage (Amos ix. 11, 12) which the Jew- 
ish expositors themselves applied to the Mes- 
siah. His method of Scriptural interpretation is 
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exactly the same as that of St. Paul and St. 
Peter. It is very different from ours, but it was 
the universal method of his day; and when we 
wish to arrive at the meaning of the Scriptures, 
or for that matter of any work, we ought to 
strive and place ourselves at the standpoint and 
amid the circumstances of the writers and actors. 
The prophet Amos speaks of the tabernacle of ° 
David as fallen down. The rebuilding of it is 
then foretold, and James sees in the conversion 
of the Gentiles this predicted rebuilding. He 
then pronounces in the most decided language 
against “troubling those who from among the 
Gentiles are turned to God” in the matter of 
legal observances, laying down at the same time 
the concessions which should be demanded from 
the Gentiles so as not to cause offence to their 
Jewish brethren. The sentence thus authorita-- 
tively pronounced by the strictest Jewish Chris- 
tian was naturally adopted by the Apostolic 
Synod, and they wrote a letter to the disciples in 
Syria and Cilicia, embodying their decision, 
which for a time settled the controversy which 
had been raised. This epistle begins by dis- 
claiming utterly and at once the agitators who 
had gone forth to Antioch and had raised the 
disturbances. It declared that circumcision was 
unnecessary for the Gentile converts. This was 
the great point upon which St. Paul was most 
anxious. He had no objection, as we have 
already said, to the Jews observing their legal 
rites and ceremonies, but he was totally opposed 
to the Gentiles coming under any such rule as 
a thing necessary to salvation. The epistle then 
proceeds to lay down certain concessions which 
the Gentiles should in turn make. They should 
abstain from meats offered in sacrifice unto 
idols, from blood, from things strangled, and 
from fornication; all of them points upon 
which the public opinion of the Gentiles laid no 
stress, but which were most abhorrent to a true 
Jew. The decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem, 
asthe inspired historian expressly terms them in 
ch. xvi. 4, were mere temporary expedients. 
They determined indeed one important question, 
that circumcision should not be imposed on the 
Gentiles—that Judaism, in fact, was not in and by 
itself a saving dispensation; but left unsolved 
many other questions, even touching this very 
subject of circumcision and the Jewish law, 
which had afterwards to be debated and threshed 
out, as St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians proves. 
But, turning our eyes from the obsolete con- 
troversy which evoked the Apostolic Epistle, 
and viewing the subject from a wider and a mod- 
ern standpoint, we may say that the decrees of 
this primitive Synod narrated in this typical his- 
tory bestow their sanction upon the great prin- 
ciples of prudence, wisdom, and growth in the 
Divine life and in Church work. It was with the 
apostles themselves as with the Church ever 
since. Apostles even must not make haste, but 
must be contented to wait upon the develop- 
ments of God’s providence. Perfection is an ex- 
cellent thing, but then perfection cannot be at- 
tained at once. Here a little and theré a little 
is the Divine law under the New as under the 
Old Dispensation. Truth is the fairest and most 
excellent of all possessions, but the advocates of 
truth must not expect it to be grasped in all its 
bearings by all sorts and conditions of men at 
one and the same time. They must be con- 
tent, as St. Paul was, if one step be taken at a 
time; if progress be in the right and not in the 
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wrong direction; and must be willing to con- 
cede much to the feelings and long-descended 
prejudices of short-sighted human nature. 


CHAPTER XI. 
» APOSTOLIC Seige ye THE SECOND 


AcTs xv. 36, 39; xvi. 6, 8, 9. 


THE second missionary tour of St. Paul now 
claims our attention, specially because it involves 
the first proclamation of Christianity by an apos- 
tle within the boundaries of Europe. The course 
of the narrative up to this will show that any 
Christian effort in Europe by an apostle, St. 
Peter or any one else prior to St. Paul’s work, 
was almost impossible. To the Twelve and to 
men like-minded with them, it must have seemed 
a daring innovation to bring the gospel message 
directly to bear upon the masses of Gentile pa- 
ganism. Men of conservative minds like the 
Twelve doubtless restrained their own efforts up 
to the time of St. Paul’s second tour within the 
bounds of Israel, according to the flesh, in Pales- 
tine and the neighbouring lands, finding there an 
ample field upon which to exercise their dili- 
gence. And then when we turn to St. Paul and 
St. Barnabas, who had dared to realise the free- 
ness and fulness of the gospel message, we shall 
see that the Syrian Antioch and Syria itself and 
Asia Minor had hitherto afforded them scope 
quite sufficient to engage their utmost attention. 
A few moments’ reflection upon the circum- 
stances of the primitive Christian Church and 
the developments through which Apostolic 
Christianity passed are quite sufficient to dispel 
all such fabulous incrustations upon the origi- 
nal record as those involved in St. Peter’s epis- 
copate at Antioch or his lengthened rule over 
the Church at Rome. If the latter story was-+to 
be accepted, St. Peter must have been Bishop 
of Rome long before a mission was despatched 
to the Gentiles from Antioch, if not even be- 
fore the vision was seen at Joppa by St. Peter 
when the admission of the Gentiles to the Church 
was first authorised under any terms whatsoever. 
In fact, it would be impossible to fit the actions 
of St. Peter into any scheme whatsoever, if we 
bring him to Rome and make him bishop there 
for twenty-five years beginning at the year 42, 
the time usually assigned by Roman Catholic 
historians. It is hard enough to frame a hypo- 
thetical scheme, which will find a due and fitting 
place for the various recorded actions of St. 
Peter, quite apart from any supposed Roman 
episcopate lasting over such an extended period. 
St. Peter and St. Paul had, for instance, a dis- 
pute at Antioch of which we read much in the 
second chapter of the Galatian epistle. Where 
shall we fix that dispute? Some place it during 
the interval of the Synod at Jerusalem and the 
second missionary tour of which we now pro- 
pose to treat. Others place it at the conclusion 
of that tour, when St. Paul was resting at Antioch 
for a little after the work of that second journey. 
As wearenot writing thelifeof St. Paul, but simply 
commenting upon the narratives of his labours 
as told in the Acts, we must be content to re- 
fer to the Lives of St. Paul by Conybeare and 
Howson, and Archdeacon Farrar, and to Bishop 
Lightfoot’s ‘‘ Galatians,” all of whom place this 
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quarrel before the second tour, and to Mr. 





Findlay’s “ Galatians” in our own series, who — 


upholds the other view. Supposing, however, — 
that we take the former view in deference to the — 
weighty authorities just mentioned, we then find | 


that there were two serious quarrels which must | 


for a time have marred the unity and Christian 
concord of the Antiochene Church. 


The reproof of St. Peter by St. Paul for his 


dissimulation was made on a public occasion be- — 


‘ore the whole Church. 
considerable excitement and discussion, and 
raised much human feeling in Antioch. Barna- 
bas too, the chosen friend and companion of 
St. Paul, was involved in the matter, and must 
have felt himself condemned in the strong lan- 
guage addressed to St. Peter. This may have 
caused for a time a certain amount of estrange- 
ment between the various parties. A close study 
of the Acts of the Apostles dispels at once the 
notion men would fain cherish, that the apostles 
and the early Christians lived just like angels 
without any trace of human passion or discord. 
The apostles had their differences and misun- 
derstandings very like our own. Hot tempers 
and subsequent coolnesses arose, and produced 
evil results between men entrusted with the very 
highest offices, and paved the way, as quarrels 
always do, for fresh disturbances at some future 
time. So it was at Antioch, where the public 
reproof of St. Peter by St. Paul involved St. 
Barnabas, and may have left traces upon the 
gentle soul of the Son of Consolation which 
were not wholly eradicated by the time that a new 
source of trouble arose. 

The ministry of St. Paul at Antioch was pro- 
longed for some time after the Jerusalem Synod, 
and then the Holy Ghost again impelled him to 
return and visit all the Churches which he had 
founded in Cvprus and Asia Minor. Herecognised 
the necessity for supervision, support, and guidance 
as far as the new converts were concerned. The 
seed might be from heaven and the work might 
be God’s own, but still human effort must take 
its share and do its duty, or else the work may 
fail and the good seed never attain perfection. 
St. Paul therefore proposed to Barnabas a séc- 
ond joint mission, intending to visit “the breth- 
ren in every city wherein they had proclaimed 
the word of the Lord.’ Barnabas desired to take 
with them his kinsman Mark, but Paul, remem- 
bering his weakness and defection on their pre- 
vious journey, would have nothing to say to 
the young man. Then there arose a sharp con- 
tention between them, or as the original expres- 
sion is, there arose a paroxysm between the 
apostles, so that the loving Christian workers 
and friends of bygone years, “* men who had haz- 
arded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” separated the one from the other, and 
worked from henceforth in widely different lo- 
calities. 

I. There are few portions of the Acts more 
fruitful in spiritual instruction, or teeming with 
more abundant lessons, or richer in application 
to present difficulties, than this very incident. 
Let us note a few of them. One thought, for 
instance, which occurs at once to any reflecting 
mind is this: what an extraordinary thing it is 
that two such holy and devoted men as Paul and 
Barnabas should have had a quarrel at all; and 
when they did quarrel, would it not have been far 
better to have hushed the matter up and never 
have let the world know anything at all about it? 


It must have caused — 
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\ Now I do not: say that it is well for Christian 
people always to proclaim aloud and tell the 
__world at large all about the various unpleasant 
circumstances of their lives, their quarrels, their 

_ misunderstandings, their personal failings and 
pe remes. Life would be simply intolerable 
did we live always, at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances beneath the full glare of publicity. 
Personal quarrels too, family jars and bickerings, 
have a rapid tendency to heal themselves if 
kept in the gloom, the soft, toned, shaded light 
of retirement. They have an unhappy tendency 
to harden and perpetuate themselves when 
dragged beneath the fierce light of public opin- 
ion and the outside world. Yet it is well for the 
_- Church at large that such a record has been left 

. for us of the fact that the quarrel between Paul 
“ and Barnabas waxed so fierce that they departed 
“ the one from the other, to teach us what we are 
é apt to forget—the true character of the apostles. 

Human nature is intensely inclined to idolatry. 
One idol may be knocked down, but as soon as 
it is displaced the heart straightway sets to work 
to erect another idol in its stead, and men have 
been ready to make idols of the apostles. They 
have been ready to imagine them supernatural 
characters tainted with no sin, tempted by no 
passion, weakened by no infirmity. If these in- 
cidents had not been recorded—the quarrel with 
Peter and the quarrel with Barnabas—we should 
have been apt to forget that the apostles were 
men of like passions with ourselves, and thus to 
lose the full force—the bracing, stimulating force 
—of such exhortations as that delivered by St. 
Paul when he said to a primitive Church, “ Fol- 
low me, as I, a poor, weak, failing, passionate 
man, have followed Christ.’”” We have the thor- 
ough humanity of the apostles vigorously pre- 
sented and enforced in this passage. There is 
no suppression of weak points, no accentuation 
of strong points, no hiding of defects and weak- 
nesses, no dwelling upon virtues and graces. 
We have the apostles presented at times vig- 
orous, united} harmonious; at other times weak, 
timorous, and cowardly. 
Again, we note that this passage not only 

- shows us the human frailties and weaknesses 

which marked the apostles, and found a ‘place 

in characters and persons called to the very 

highest places; it has also a lesson for the 

Church of all time in the circumstances which 
, led to the quarrel between Paul and Barnabas. 
We do well to mark carefully that Antioch saws 
two such quarrels, the one of which, as we have 
already pointed out, may have had something to 
say to the other. The quarrel between St. Paul 
and St. Peter indeed has a history which strik- 
ingly illustrates this tendency of which we have 
just now spoken. Some expositors, jealous of 
the good fame and reputation and temper of the 
apostles, have explained the quarrel at Antioch 
between St. Paul and St. Peter as not having 
been a real quarrel at all, but an edifying piece of 
acting, a dispute got up between the apostles to 
enforce and proclaim the freedom of the Gen- 
tiles, a mere piece of knavery and deception ut- 
terly foreign to such a truth-loving character as 
was St. Paul’s. It is interesting, however, to 
note as manifesting their natural characteris- 
tics, which were not destroyed, but merely ele- 
vated, purified, and sanctified by Divine grace, 
that the apostles Paul and Barnabas quarrelled 
about a purely personal matter. They had fin- 
ished their first missionary tour on which they 
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had been accompanied by St. Mark, who had 
acted as their attendant or servant, carrying, we 
may suppose, their luggage, and discharging all 
the subordinate offices such service might in- 
volve. The labour and toil and personal dan- 
ger incident to such a career were too much for 
the young man. So with all the fickleness, the 
weakness, the want of strong definite purpose 
we often find in young people, he abandoned his 
work simply because it involved the exercise of 
a certain amount of self-sacrifice. And now, 
when Paul and Barnabas are setting out again, 
and Barnabas wishes to take the same favourite 
relative with them, St. Paul naturally objects, 
and then the bitter, passionate quarrel ensues. 
St. Paul just experienced here what we all must 
more or less experience, the crosses and trials 
of public life, if we wish to pass through that 
life with a good conscience. Public life, I say— 
and I mean thereby not a political life, which alone 
we usually dignify by that name, but the ordinary 
life which every man and every woman amongst 
us must live as we go in and out and discharge 
our duties amid our fellow-men,—public life, the 
life we live once we leave our closet communion 
with God in the early morning till we return - 
thereto in the eventide, is in all its departments 
most trying. It is trying to temper, and it is 
trying to principle, and no one can hope to pass 
through it without serious and grievous temp- 
tations. I do not wonder that men have often 
felt, as the old Eastern monks did, that salvation 
was more easily won in solitude than in living 
and working amid the busy haunts of men where 
bad temper and hot words so often conspire to 
make one return home from a hard day’s work 
feeling miserable within on account of repeated 
falls and shortcomings. Shall we then act as 
they did? Shall we shut out the world com- 
pletely and cease to take any part in a struggle 
which seems to tell so disastrously upon the 
equable calm of our spiritual life? Nay, indeed, 
for such a course would be unworthy a soldier 
of the Cross, and very unlike the example shown 
by the blessed apostle St. Paul, who had to bat- 
tle not only against others, but had also to 
battle against himself and his own passionate 
nature, and was crowned as a victor, not because 
he ran away, but because he conquered through 
the grace of Christ. 

And now it is well that we should note the 
special trials he had to endure. He had to fight 
against the spirit of'cowardly self-indulgence in 
others, and he had to fight against the spirit of 
jobbery. These things indeed caused the rup- — 
ture in the apostolic friendship. St. Barnabas, 
apostle though he was, thought far more of the 
interests of his cousin than of the interests of 
Christ’s mission. St. Paul with his devotion to 
Christ may have been a little intolerant of the 
weakness of youth, but he rightly judged that 
one who had proved untrustworthy before 
should not be rapidly and at once trusted again. 
And St. Paul was thoroughly right, and has left 
a very useful and practical example. Many 
young men among us are like St. Mark. The St. 
Marks of our own day are a very numerous class. 
They have no respect for their engagements. 
They will undertake work and allow themselves 
to be calculated upon, and arrangements to be 
made accordingly. But then comes the stress of 
action, and their place is found wanting, and the 
work undertaken by them is found undone. 
And then they wonder and complain that their 
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lives are unsuccessful, and that men and women 
who are in earnest will not trust or employ them 
in the future! These are the men who are the 
social wrecks in life. They proclaim loudly in 
streets and highways the hard treatment which 
they have received. They tell forth their own 
misery, and speak as if they were the most 
deserving and at the same time the most ill- 
treated of men; and yet they are but reaping as 
they have sown, and their failures and their mis- 
fortunes are only the due and fitting rewards of 
their want of earnestness, diligence, and self- 
denial. To the young this episode proclaims 
aloud: Respect your engagements, regard pub- 
lic employments as solemn contracts in God’s 
sight. Take pains with your work. Be willing 
to endure any trouble for its sake. There is no 
such thing as genius. in ordinary. life. . Genius 
has been well defined as an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. And thus avoid the miserable 
weakness of St. Mark, who fled from his work 
because it entailed trouble and self-denial on his 
part. 

Then, again, we view St. Paul with admiration 
because he withstood the spirit of jobbery when 
it displayed itself even in a saint. Barnabas in 
plain language wished to perpetrate a job in fa- 
vour of a member of his family, and St. Paul 
withstood him. And how often since has the 
same spirit thus displayed itself to the injury of 
God’s cause! Let us note how the case stood. 
St. Barnabas was a good pious man of very 
strong emotional feelings. But he allowed him- 
self to be guided, as pious people often do, by 
their emotions, affections, prejudices, not by their 
reason and judgment. With such men, when 
their affections come into play, jobbery is the 
most natural thing in the world. It is the very 
breath of their nostrils. It is the atmosphere 
in which they revel. Barnabas loved his cousin 
John Mark, with strong, powerful, absorbing 
love, and that emotion blinded Barnabas to 
Mark’s faults, and led him on his behalf to quar- 
rel with his firmer, wiser, and more vigorous 
friend. Jobbery is a vice peculiar to no age and 
to no profession. It flourishes in the most re- 
ligious as in the most worldly circles. In re- 
ligious circles it often takes the most sickening 
forms, when miserable, narrow selfishness as- 
sumes the garb and adopts the language of Chris- 
tian piety. St. Paul’s action proclaims to Chris- 
tian men a very needful lesson. It says, in fact, 
Set your faces against.jobbery of every -kind. 
Regard power, influence, patronage as a sacred 
trust. Permit not fear, affection, or party spirit 
to blind your eyes or prejudice your judgment 
against real merit; so shall you be following in 
the footsteps of the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, with his heroic championship of that which 
was righteous and true, and of One higher still, 
for thus you shall be following the Master’s own 
example, whose highest praise was this: ‘‘ He 
loved righteousness, and hated iniquity.” 

We have now bestowed a lengthened notice 
upon this quarrel, because it corrects a very mis- 
taken notion about the apostles, and shows us 
how thoroughly natural and human, how very like 
our own, was the everyday life ofthe primitive 
Church. It takes away the false halo of infalli- 
bility and impeccability with which we are apt 
to invest the apostles, making us view them as 
real, fallible, weak, sinful men like ourselves, and 
thereby exalts the power of that grace which 
made them so eminent in Christian character, 
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Let us now | 
apply ourselves to trace the course of St. Paul’s 
second tour. 

The effect of the quarrel between the friends 


so abundant in Christian fahonras 


was that St. 
nabas took Mark, and they separated; the latter 
going to Cyprus, the native country of Barna- 
bas, while Paul and Silas devoted themselves 
to Syria and Asia Minor and their Churches. 
The division between these holy men became 
thus doubly profitable to the Church of Christ. 
It is perpetually profitable, by way of warnin 
and example, as we have just now shown; a 
then it became profitable because it led to two 
distinct missions being carried on, the one in the 
Island of Cyprus, the other on the continent of 
Asia. The wrath of man is thus again overruled 
to the greater glory of God, and human.weak- 
ness is made to promote the interests of the 
gospel. We read, too, “ they parted asunder, the 
one from the other.” How very differently they 
acted from the manner in which modern Chris- 
tians do! Their difference in opinion did not 
lead them to depart into exactly the same dis- 
trict, and there pursue a policy of opposition the 
one against the other. They sought rather dis- 
tricts widely separated, where their social dif- 
ferences could have no effect upon the cause 
they both loved. How very differently modern 
Christians act, and how very disastrous the con- 
sequent results! How very scandalous, how very 
injurious to Christ’s cause, when Christian mis- 
sionaries of different communions appear war- 
ring one with another in face of the pagan 
world! Surely the world of paganism is wide 
enough and large enough to afford scope for the 
utmost efforts of all Christians without Euro- 
pean Christendom exporting its divisions and 
quarrels to afford matter for mockery to scoffin 
idolaters! We have heard lately a great deal 
about the differences between Roman Catholic 
and Protestant missionaries in Central Africa, 
terminating in war and bloodshed and in the 
most miserable recriminations threatening the 
peace and welfare of the nations of Europe. 
Surely there must have been an error of judg- — 
ment somewhere or another in this case, and 
Africa must be ample enough to afford abundant 
room for the independent action of the largest 
bodies of missionaries without resorting to 
armed conflicts which recall the religious wars 
between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
Cantons. of Switzerland! With the subsequent. la- 
bours of Barnabas we have nothing to do, as he 
now disappears from the Acts of the Apostles, 
though it would appear from a reference by St. 
Paul—1 Cor. ix. 6, ““Or I only, and Barnabas, 
have we not a right to forbear working? ”’—as 
if at that time, four or five years after the quar- 
rel, they were again labouring together at Ephe- 
sus, where First Corinthians was written, or eo 
why should Barnabas be mentioned in that con- 
nection at all. 

Let us now briefly indicate the course of St. 
Paul’s labours during the next three years, as 
his second missionary tour must have extended 
over at least that space of time. St. Paul and 
his companion Silas left Antioch amid the 
prayers of the whole Church. Evidently the 
brethren viewed Paul’s conduct with approba- 
tion, and accompanied him therefore with fer- 
vent supplications for success in his self-deny- 
ing labours. He proceeded by land into Cilicia 
and Asia Minor, and wherever he went he de- 


Paul took Silas and St. Bar- 





might counteract the workings of the Judaisers. 


This decree served a twofold purpose. It re- 
lieved the minds of the Gentile brethren with re- 
erect to the law and its observances, and it also 
showed to them that the Jerusalem Church and 
apostles recognised the Divine authority and 
apostolate of St. Paul iimself, which these 
“false brethren” from Jerusalem had already as- 
sailed, as they did four or five years later both 
in Galatia and at Corinth. We know not what 
special towns St. Paul visited in Cilicia, but we 
may be sure that the Church of Tarsus, his na- 
tive place, where in the first fervour of his con- 
version he had already laboured for a consider- 


_ able period, must have received a visit from him. 


We may be certain that his opponents would not 
leave such an important town unvisited, and we 
may be equally certain that St. Paul, who, as 
his Epistles show, was always keenly alive to the 
opinion of his converts with respect to his apos- 
tolic authority, would have been specially anx- 
ious to let his fellow townsmen at Tarsus see that 
he was no unauthorised or false teacher, but that 
the Jerusalem Church recognised his work and 
teaching in the amplest manner. 

Starting then anew from Tarsus, Paul and Si- 
las set out upon an enormous journey, penetrat- 
ing, as few modern travellers even now do, from 
the southeastern extremity of Asia Minor to the 
northwestern coast, a journey which, with its 
necessarily prolonged delays, must have taken 
them at least a year and a half. St. Paul seems 
to have carefully availed himself of the Roman 
road system. We are merely given the very 
barest outline of the course which he pursued, 
but then, when we take up the index maps of 
Asia Minor inserted in Ramsay’s “ Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor,” showing the road 
systems at various periods, we see that a great 
Roman road followed the very route which St. 
Paul took. It started from Tarsus and passed 
to Derbe, whence of course the road to Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antioch had already been traversed 
by St. Paul. He must have made lengthened 
visits to all these places, as he had much to do 
and much to teach. He had to expound the de- 
cree of the Apostolic Council, to explain Chris- 
tian truth, to correct the errors and abuses which 
were daily creeping in, and to enlarge the or- 
ganisation of the Christian Church by fresh or- 
dinations. Take the case of Timothy as an ex- 
ample of the trouble St. Paul must have expe- 
rienced. He came to Derbe, where he first found 
some of the converts made on his earlier tour; 
whence he passed to Lystra, where he met Tim- 
othy, whose acquaintance he had doubtless made 
on his first journey. He was the son of a Jew- 
ess, though his father was a Gentile. St. Paul 
took and circumcised him to conciliate the Jews. 
The Apostle must have bestowed a great deal of 
trouble on this point alone, explaining to the 
Gentile portion of the Christian community the 
principles on which he acted and their perfect 
consistency with his own conduct at Jerusalem 
and his advocacy of Gentile freedom from the 
law. Then he ordained him. This we do not 
learn from the Acts, but from St. Paul’s Epistles 
to Timothy. The Acts simply says of Timothy, 
“Him would Paul have to go forth with him.” 
But then when we turn to the Epistles written to 
Timothy, we find that it was not as an ordinary 
companion that Timothy was taken. He went 
forth as St. Paul himself had gone forth from the 
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Church of Antioch, a duly ordained and pub- 
licly recognised messenger of Christ. We can 
glean from St. Paul’s letters to Timothy the 
order and ceremonies of this primitive ordina- 
tion. The rite, as ministered on that occasion, 
embraced prophesyings or preachings by St. 
Paul himself and by others upon the serious 
character of the office then undertaken. This 
seems plainly intimated in 1 Tim. i. 18: “ This 
charge I commit unto thee, my child Timothy, 
according to the prophecies which went before 
on thee”; while there seems a reference to his 
own exhortations and directions in 2 Tim. ii. 2, 
where he writes, “ The things which thou hast 
heard from me among many witnesses, the same 
commit thou to faithful men.” After this there 
was probably, as in modern ordinations, a search- 
ing examination of the candidate, with a solemn 
profession of faith on his part, to which St. Paul 
refers in 1 Tim. vi. 12, “ Fight the good fight of 
faith, lay hold on the life eternal, whereunto 
thou wast called, and didst confess the good con- 
fession in the sight of many witnesses. I charge 
thee in the sight of God who quickeneth all 
things, and of Christ Jesus, who before Pontius 
Pilate witnessed the good confession; that thou 
keep the commandment without spot, without re- 
proach, until the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”’- And finally there came the imposition 
of hands, in which the local presbyters assisted 
St. Paul, though St. Paul was so far the guid- 
ing and ruling personage that, though in one 
place (1 Tim. iv. 14) he speaks of the gift of God 
which Timothy possessed, as given “ by proph- 
ecy with the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery,’ in another place he describes it as given to 
the young evangelist by the imposition of St. 
Paul’s own hands (2 Tim. i. 6). This ordination 
of Timothy and adoption of him as his special 
attendant stood at the very beginning of a pro- 
longed tour throughout the central and north- 
ern districts of Asia Minor, of which we get only 
a mere hint in Acts xvi. 6-8: “They went 
through the region of Phrygia and Galatia, hav- 
ing been forbidden of the Holy Ghost to speak 
the word in Asia; and when they were come over 
against Mysia, they essayed to go into Bithynia; 
and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not; and 
passing by Mysia, they came unto Troas.” This 
is the brief sketch of St. Paul’s labours through 
the northwestern provinces of Asia Minor, 
during which he visited the district of Galatia 
and preached the gospel amid the various tribal 
communities of Celts who inhabited that district. 

St. Paul’s work in Galatia is specially interest- 
ing to ourselves. The Celtic race certainly fur- 
nished the groundwork of the population in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and finds to this 
day lineal representatives in the Celtic-speaking 
inhabitants of these three islands. Galatia was 
thoroughly Celtic in St. Paul’s day. But how, it 
may be said, did the Gauls come there? We all 
know of the Gauls or Celts in Western Europe, 
and every person of even moderate education has 
heard of the Gauls who invaded Italy and sacked 
Rome when that city was yet an unknown fac- 
tor in the world’s history, and yet but very few 
know that the same wave of invasion which 
brought the Gauls to Rome led another division 
of them into Asia Minor, where—as Dr. Light- 
foot shows in his Introduction to his -Commen- 
tary—about three hundred years before St. Paul’s 
day they settled down in the region called after 
them Galatia, perpetuating in that neighbour- 
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hood the tribal organisation, the language, the 
national feelings, habits, and customs which have 
universally marked the Celtic race, whether in 
ancient or in modern times. St. Paul on this 
second missionary tour paid his first visit to this 
district of Galatia. St. Paul usually directed his 
attention to great cities. Where vast masses of 
humanity were gathered together, there St. Paul 
loved to fling himself with all the mighty force 
of his unquenchable enthusiasm, But Galatia 
was quite unlike other districts with which he 
had dealt in this special respect. Like the Celtic 
race all the world over, the Gauls of Galatia 
specially delighted in village communities. They 
did not care for the society and tone of great 
towns, and Galatia was wanting in such. St. 
Paul, too, does not seem originally to have in- 
tended to labour amongst the Galatians at all. In 
view of his great design to preach in large 
cities, and concentrate his efforts where they 
could most effectually tell upon the masses, he 
seems to have been hurrying through Galatia 
when God laid His heavy hand upon the Apostle 
and delayed his course that we might be able to 
see how the gospel could tell upon Gauls and 
Celts even as upon other nations. This interest- 
ing circumstance is made known to us by St. 
Paul himself in the Epistle to the Galatians iv. 
13: “ Ye know that because of an infirmity of 
the flesh I preached the gospel unto you for the 
first time.” Paul, to put it in plain language, fell 
sick in Galatia. He was delayed on his journey 
by the ophthalmia or some other form of dis- 
ease, which was his thorn in the flesh, and, then, 
utilising the compulsory delay, and turning every 
moment to advantage, he evangelised the village 
communities of Galatia with which he came in 
contact, so that his Epistle is directed, not as in 
other cases to the Church of a city or to an in- 
dividual man, but the Epistle in which he deals 
with great fundamental questions of Christian 
freedom is addressed to the Churches of Galatia, 
a vast district of country. Mere accident, as it 
would seem to the eye of sense, produced the 
Epistle to the Galatians, which shows us the 
peculiar weakness and the peculiar strength of 
the Celtic race, their enthusiasm, their genuine 
warmth, their fickleness, their love for that 
which is striking, showy, material, exterior. But 
when we pass from Galatia we know nothing of 
the course of St. Paul’s further labours in Asia 
Minor. St. Luke was not with him during this 
portion of his work, and so the details given us 
are very few. We are told that “the Spirit of 
Jesus” would not permit him to preach in 
Bithynia, though Bithynia became afterwards 
rich in Christian Churches, and was one of the 
districts to which St. Peter some years later ad- 
dressed his first Epistle. The Jews were numer- 
ous in the districts of Bithynia and Asia, and 
“the Spirit of Jesus” or “the Holy Ghost ’”’— 
for the sacred writer seems to use the terms as 
equivalent the one to the other—had determined 
to utilise St. Paul in working directly among the 
Gentiles, reserving the preaching of the gos- 
pel to the Dispersion, as the scattered Jews were 
called, to St. Peter and his friends. It is thus we 
would explain the restraint exercised upon St. 
Paul on this occasion. Divine providence had 
cut out his great work in Europe, and was im- 
pelling him westward even when he desired to 
tarry in Asia. How the Spirit exercised this re- 
straint or commmunicated His will we know not. 
St. Paul lived, however, in an atmosphere of 
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Divine communion. He cultivated perpetually 
a sense of the Divine presence, and those who 
do so experience a guidance of which the outer 
world knows nothing. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
in one of his marvellous spiritual discourses 
called the “ Via Intelligentiz,” or the Way of 
Knowledge, speaks much on this subject, point- 
ing out that they who live closest to God have 
a knowledge and a love peculiar to themselves. 
And surely every sincere and earnest follower of 
Christ has experienced somewhat of the same 
mystical blessings! God’s truest servants com- 
mit their lives and their actions in devout 
prayer to the guidance of their heavenly Father, 
and then when they look back over the past they 
see how marvellously they have been restrained 
from courses which would have been fraught 
with evil, how strangely they have been led by 
ways which have been full of mercy and good- 
ness and blessing. Thus it was that St. Paul was 
at length led down to the ancient city of Troas 
where God revealed to him in a new fashion his 
ordained field of labour. A man of Macedonia 
appeared in a night vision inviting him over to 
Europe, and saying, “Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us.” Troas was a very fitting place 
in which this vision should appear. Of old time 
and in days of classic fable Troas had been the 
meeting-place where, as Homer and as Virgil 
tell, Europe and Asia had met in stern conflict, 
and where Europe as represented by Greece had 
come off victorious, bringing home the spoils 
which human nature counted most precious. 
Europe and Asia again meet at Troas, but no 
longer in carnal conflict or in deadly fight. The 
interests of Europe and of Asia again touch one 
another, and Europe again carries off from the 
same spot spoil more precious far than Grecian 
poet ever dreamt of, for ‘““when Paul had seen 
the vision, straightway we sought to go forth 
into Macedonia, concluding that God called 
us for to preach the gospel unto them.” Where- 
upon we notice two points and offer just two ob- 
servations. The vision created an enthusiasm, 
and that enthusiasm was contagious. The vision 
was seen by Paul alone, but was comimunicated 
by St. Paul unto Silas and to St. Luke, who 
now had joined to lend perhaps the assistance of 
his medical knowledge to the afflicted and suffer- 
ing Apostle. Enthusiasm is a marvellous power, 
and endows a man with wondrous force. St. 
Paul was boiling over with enthusiasm, but he 
could not always impart it. The two non-apos- 
tolic Evangelists are marked contrasts as 
brought before us in this history. St. Paul was 
enthusiastic on his first tour, but that enthusiasm 
was not communicated to St. Mark. He turned 
back from the hardships and dangers of the work 
in Asia Minor. St. Paul was boiling over again 
with enthusiasm for the new work in Europe. 
He has now with him in St. Luke a congenial 
soul who, when he hears the vision, gathers at 
once its import, joyfully anticipates the work, 
and “ straightway sought to go forth into Mace- 
donia.” Enthusiasm in any kind of work is a 
great assistance, and nothing great or successful 
is done without it. But above all in Divine 
work, in the work of preaching the gospel, the 
man devoid of enthusiasm begotten of living 
communion with God, such as St. Paul and St. 
Luke enjoyed, is sure to be a lamentable and 
complete failure. 

Then, again, and lastly, we note the slow prog- 
ress of the gospel as shown to us by this inci- 
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dent at Troas. Here we are a good twenty years 
after the Crucifixion, and yet the chief ministers 
and leaders of the Church had not yet crossed 
into Europe. There were sporadic Churches 
here and there. At Rome and at possibly a few 
Italian seaports, whence intercourse with Pal- 
estine was frequent, there were small Christian 
communities; but Macedonia and Greece were 
absolutely untouched up to the present. We are 
very apt to overrate the progress of the gospel 
during those first days of the Church’s earliest 
Church life. We are inclined to view the his- 
tory of the Church of the first three centuries all 
on an heap as it were. We have much need to 
distinguish century from century and decennium 
from decennium. The first ten years of the 
Church’s history saw the gospel preached in Je- 
rusalem and Palestine, but not much farther. The 
second decennium saw it proclaimed to Asia 
Minor; but it is only when the third decennium 
is opening that Christ despatches a formal mis- 
sion to that Europe where the greatest triumphs 
of the gospel were afterwards to be won. Ig- 
norance and prejudice and narrow views had 
been allowed to hinder the progress of the gos- 
pel then, as they are hindering the progress of 
the gospel still; and an express record of this 
has been handed down to us in this typical his- 
tory in order that if we too suffer the same 
we may not be astonished as if some strange 
thing had happened, but may understand that 
we are bearing the same burden and enduring 
the same trials as the New Testament saints have 
borne before us. 


GHAPTER XII. 
ST. PAUL IN MACEDONIA. 
ACTS xvi. 29-31; xvii. I, 2, IO. 


TROAS was at this time the termination of 
St. Paul’s Asiatic travels. He had passed diag- 
onally right through Asia Minor, following the 
great Roman roads which determined his line 
of march, From Troas he proceeded to Philippi, 
and for exactly the same reason. All the great 
roads formed under the emperors down to the 
time of Constantine: the Great led to Rome. 
When the seat of empire was moved to Con- 
stantinople, all the Asiatic roads converged upon 
that city; but in St. Paul’s day Rome was the 
world’s centre of attraction, and thither the 
highways all tended. This fact explains St. 
Paul’s movements. The Egnatian road was one 
of the great channels of communication estab- 
lished for State purposes by Rome, and this 
road ran from Neapolis, where St. Paul landed, 
through Philippi on to Dyrrachium, a port on 
the Adriatic, whence the traveller took ship to 
Brundusium, the modern Brindisi, and thence 
reached Rome. What a striking commentary 
we find in this simple fact upon the words of 
St. Paul in Galatians iv. 4: ‘‘ When the fulness 
of the time came God sent forth His Son.” 
Roman dominion involved much suffering and 
war and bloodshed, but it secured the network 
of communication, the internal peace, and the 
steady, regular government which now covered 
Europe as well as Asia, and thus for the first 
time in the world’s history rendered the diffusion 
of the Gospel possible, as St. Paul’s example 
here shows. The voyage from Troas to Neap- 
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olis was taken by the Apostle after the usual 
fashion of the time. Neapolis was the port of 
Philippi, whence it is distant some eight miles. 
Travellers from the East to Rome always landed 
there, and then took the Egnatian Road which 
started from Neapolis. If they were official per- 
sons they could use the public postal service, 
post-houses being established at a distance of 
six miles from one another, where relays of 
horses were kept at the public expense, to carry 
persons travelling on the imperial service. Paul 
and Silas, Timothy and Luke, must, however, 
have travelled on foot along the Egnatian Road 
from Neapolis to Philippi, which was their first 
objective point, according to St. Paul’s usual 
policy, of attacking large and important centres 
of population, and then leaving the sacred leaven 
to work out into the surrounding mass of pagan- 
ism. Philippi amply rewarded the wisdom of 
his plan, and the Philippian Church became 
noted for its zeal, its faith, its activity, among 
the Churches which owed their origin to the 
Apostle, as we learn from the Epistles addressed 
to the Corinthians and to the Philippians them- 
selves a short time after the foundation of the 
Philippian Church. A 
Now let us look at the circumstances under 
which that foundation was laid. To understand 
them we must go back upon the course of his- 
tory. Philippi was a city built by King Philip, 
the father of Alexander the Great. After the 
conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, it be-- 
came famous as the scene of the great battle 
between Brutus and Cassius on the one hand, 
and Mark Antony and Augustus on the other, 
which decided the fate of the empire and in- 
fluenced the course of the world’s history as 
few other battles have done. At the time of 
St. Paul’s visit the memory of that battle was 
fresh, and the outward and visible signs thereof 
were to be seen on every side, as indeed some 
of them are still to be seen, the triumphal arches, 
for instance, erected in memory of the victory 
and the mound or rampart of earth raised by 
Brutus to hinder the advance -of the opposing 
forces. But these things had for the holy tray- 
ellers a very slight interest, as their hearts were 
set upon a mightier conflict and a nobler war far 
than any ever before waged upon earth’s surface. 
There is no mention made in the sacred nar- 
rative of the memories connected with the place, 
and yet St. Luke, as an honest writer setting 
down facts of which he had formed an important 
part, lets slip some expressions which involve 
and throw us back upon the history of the place 
for an explanation, showing how impossible it 
is to grasp the full force and meaning of the 
sacred writers unless we strive to read the Bible 
with the eyes of the people who lived at the 
time and for whom it was written. St. Luke 
calls Philippi “a city of Macedonia, the first of 
the district, a colony.” Now this means that 
in that time it was situated in the Roman proy- 
ince of Macedonia, that it was either the capital 
of the division of Macedonia, in which it was 
situated, Macedonia being subdivided into four 
distinct divisions which were kept perfectly sep- 
arate, or else that it was the first city the traveller 
met upon entering Macedonia from Asia, and 
further that it was a Roman colony, and thus 
possessed peculiar privileges. When we read in 
the Bible of colonies we must not understand 
the word in our modern sense. Colonies were 
then simply transcripts of the original city 
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whence they had come. Roman colonies were 
miniatures or copies of Rome itself transplanted 
into the provinces, and ruling as such amid the 
conquered races where they were placed. They 
served a twofold purpose. They acted as gar- 
risons to restrain the turbulence of the neigh- 
bouring tribes; and if we study Roman geog- 
raphy carefully we shall find that they were al- 
ways placed in neighbourhoods where their mil- 
itary importance is plainly manifest; and further 
still, they were used as convenient places to 
locate the veteran soldiers of Italy who had 
served their time, where they were rewarded 
with grants of land, and were utilising at the 
same time the skill and experience in military 
matters which they had gained, for the general 
benefit of the State. 

Augustus made Philippi into a colony, erect- 
ing a triumphal arch to celebrate his victory 
over Brutus, and placing there a large settle- 
ment of his veterans who secured for him this 
important outpost. The colonies which were 
thus dispersed along the military frontier, as we 
should put it in modern language, were specially 
privileged. All the settlers were Roman citi- 
zens, and the government of the colony was 
like that of the mother city itself, in the hands 
of two magistrates, called in Greek Strategoi, 
or in Latin Pretors, who ruled according to 
the laws of the Twelve Tables and after, Roman 
methods, though perhaps all the neighbouring 
cities were still using their ancient laws and cus- 
toms handed down from times long prior to 
the Roman Conquest. The details given us by 
St. Luke are in the strictest accordance in all 
these respects with the facts which we know in- 
dependently concerning the history and political 
. status of Philippi. 

St. Paul and his companions arrived in Philippi 
in the early part of the week. He was by this 
time a thoroughly experienced traveller. Five 
years later, when writing his Second Epistle to 
Corinth, he tells us that he had been already 
three times shipwrecked; so that, unless pecu- 
liarly unfortunate, he must have already made ex- 
tendedand repeated sea voyages, though up to the 
present we have only heard of the journeys from 
Antioch to Cyprus, from Cyprus to Perga, and 
from Attalia back to Antioch. A two days’ 
voyage across the fresh and rolling waters of 
the Mediterranean, followed by a steep climb 
over the mountain Pangzetis which intervenes 
between Philippi and its port Neapolis, made, 
however, a rest of a day or two very acceptable 
to the Apostle and his friends. St. Paul never 
expected too much from his own body, or from 
the bodies of his companions; and though he 
knew the work of a world’s salvation was press- 
ing, yet he could take and enjoy a well-earned 
holiday from time to time. There was nothing 
in St. Paul of that eternal fussiness which we 
at times see in people of strong imaginations 
but weak self-control, who, realising the awful 
amount of woe and wickedness in the world, 
can never be at rest even for a little. The men 
of God remained quiet therefore (ch. xvi. 12, 
13) till the Sabbath Day, when, after their usual 
custom, they sought out in the early morning 
the Jewish place of worship, where St. Paul al- 
ways first proclaimed the gospel. The Jewish 
colony resident at Philippi must have been a 
very small one. The Rabbinical rule was that 
where ten wise men existed there a synagogue 
might be established. There cannot therefore 
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have been ten learned, respectable, and substan- 4 


tial Jews in Philippi competent to act as a 
local sanhedrin or court. Where, however, the 
Jews could not establish a synagogue, they did 
not live without any external expression of re- 
ligion. They knew how easily neglect of public 


worship is followed by practical atheism, as we 


often see. 
be realised, and can be worshipped anywhere, 
—a very great truth and a very precious one for 
those who are unavoidably cut off from the pub- 
lic worship of the Most High; but a truth which 
has no application to those who wilfully cut 
themselves off from that worship which has 
the covenanted promise of His presence. It is 
not a good sign for the young men of this gen- 
eration that so many of them utterly neglect 
public worship; for as surely as men act so, 
then present neglect will be followed by a total 


Men may say indeed that God can - 


forgetfulness of the Eternal, and by a disregard © 


of the laws which He has established amongst 
men. The Jews at Philippi did not follow this 
example; when they could not establish a syna- 
gogue they set apart an oratory or Place of 
Prayer, whither they resorted on the Sabbath 
Day to honour the God_ of their fathers, and 
to keep alive in their children’s hearts the mem- 
ory of His laws and doings. 

The original name of Philippi was Crenides, 
or Place of Streams. Beside one of these 
streams the Jews had placed their oratory; and 
there St. Paul preached his first sermon in 
Europe and gained Lydia, his first European 
convert, a Jewess by blood, a woman of Thya- 
tira in Asia Minor by birth, of Philippi in Mace- 
donia by residence, and a dyer in purple by 
trade. The congregation of women assembled 
at that oratory must have been a very small 
one. When Philippi did not afford a sufficient 
Jewish population for the erection of a syna- 
gogue such as was found among the smaller 
towns of Asia Minor, and such as we shall in 
the course of the present tour find to have ex- 
isted at towns and cities of no great size in 
Greece and Macedonia, then we may be sure 
that the female population, who assembled that 
Sabbath morning to pray and listen to the Scrip- 
tures, must have been a small one. But St. 
Paul and his companions had learned already one 
great secret of the true evangelist’s life. They 
never despised a congregation because of its 
smallness. I have read somewhere in the writ- 
ings of St. Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, 
a remark bearing on this point. De Sales was 
an extreme Roman Catholic, and his mind was 
injured and his mental views perverted in 
many respects by the peculiar training he thus 
received. But still he was in many respects a 
very saintly man, and his writings embody much 
that is good for every one. In one of his 
letters which I have read he deals with this very 
point, and speaks of the importance of small 
congregations, first, because they have no tend- 
ency to feed the preacher’s pride, but rather 
help to keep him humble; and secondly, because 
some of the most effective and fruitful sermons 
have been preached to extremely small congre- 
gations, two or three persons at most, some 
one of whom has afterwards turned out to be 
a most vigorous soldier of the Cross of Christ. 
The most effective sermon perhaps that ever 
was preached was that delivered to Saul of Tar- 
sus when to him alone came the voice, “ Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” And here 
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again, in the Philippian Oratory, the congre- 


gation was but a small one, yet the Apostle 


despised it not. He and his companions bent 


all their powers to the work, threw their whole 

hearts into it, and as the result the Lord re- 
_warded their earnest, thorough, faithful service 
as He rewards such service in every department 


of life’s action. The Lord opened the heart of 
Lydia so that she attended to the apostolic teach- 
ing, and she and all her household when duly in- 
structed became baptised disciples of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

This was an important incident in the history 
of the Philippian Church, and was attended by 
far-reaching results. Lydia herself, like so 
many others of God’s most eminent saints, dis- 
appears at once and for ever from the scene. 
But her conversion was a fruitful one. St. Paul 
and his friends continued quietly but regularly 
working and teaching at the oratory. Lydia 
would seem to have been a widow, and must 
have been a woman of some position in the little 
community; for she was able to entertain the 
Apostle and his company as soon as she em- 
braced the faith and felt its exceeding precious- 
ness. When inviting them, too, she uses the 
language of a woman independent of all other 
control. “If ye have judged me to be faithful 
to the Lord, come into my house and abide 
there,” are words with the tone of one who as 
a widow owned no superior, and whose will was 
law within her own household; as well as the 
language of a woman who felt that the gospel 
she had embraced demanded and deserved the 
consecration to its service of all her worldly 
possessions. Previously to this conversion St. 
Paul had lived in hired lodgings, but now he 


‘moved to Lydia’s residence, abiding there, and 


thence regularly worshipping at the Jewish ora- 
tory. The presence of these, Jewish strangers 
soon attracted attention. Their teaching too got 
noised abroad, exaggerated doubtless and dis- 
torted after the manner of popular reports. And 
the crowd were ready to be suspicious of all 
Eastern foreigners. The settlers in the colony 
of Philippi belonged to the rural population of 
Italy, who, after the manner of countrified folk 
of every generation, were a good way behind, 
for good or ill, their city brethren. The exca- 
vations made at Philippi have brought to light 
the fact that the colonists there were worshippers 
of the primitive Italian rustic gods, specially 
of the god Silvanus, eschewing the fashion- 
able Greek deities, Jupiter, Juno, Venus, Diana, 
Apollo, and such like. A temple of Silvanus 
was erected at Philippi for the hardy Italian 
veterans, and numerous inscriptions have been 
found and have been duly described by the 
French Mission in Macedonia to which we 
have already referred, telling of the build- 
ing of the temple and of the persons who 
contributed towards it. These simple West- 
ern soldiers were easily prejudiced against the 
Eastern strangers by reports spread concerning 
their doctrines, and specially concerning the 
Jewish King, of whose kingdom they were the 
heralds. Political considerations were at once 


_raised. We can scarcely now realise the “suspi- 


cions which must have been roused against the 
early preachers of Christianity by the very lan- 
guage they used. Their sacramental language 
concerning the body and blood of Christ, the 
language of Christian love and union which they 
used, designating themselves brethren and sis- 
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ters, caused for more than two centuries the dis- 
semination of the most frightful rumours con- . 
cerning the horrible nature of Christian love- 
feasts. They were accused of cannibalism and of 
the most degraded and immoral practices; and 
when we take up the Apologists of the second 
century, Justin Martyr and such like, we shall 
find that the efforts of these men are largely di- 
rected to the refutation of such dreadful charges. 
And as it was in morals so was it too in politics. 
The sacred and religious language of the Chris- 
tians caused them to be suspected of designs hos- 
tile to the Roman Government. The apostles 
preached about a King who ruled the kingdom 
of God. Now the Romans abhorred the very 
name and title of king, which they associated 
with the cruel acts of the early tyrants who 
reigned in the times of Rome’s fabulous an- 
tiquity. The hostility to the title was so great 
that, though the Roman people endured a des- 
potism worse and more crushing at the hands of 
the Cesars, they never would allow them to as- 
sume the title of kings, but simply called them 
emperors, imperators or commanders of the 
army, a name which to their ears connoted noth- 
ing savouring of the kingly office, though for 
moderns the title of emperor expresses the 
kingly office and much more. The colonists in 
Philippi, being Italians, would feel these prej- 
udices in their full force. Easterns indeed would 
have had no objection to the title of king, as we 
see from the cry ratsed by the mob of Jerusalem 
when they cried in reference to Christ’s claim, 
“We have no king but Cesar.” But the rough 
and rude Roman veterans, when they heard 
vague reports of St. Paul’s teaching to the Jews 
who met at the oratory by the river-side, quite 
naturally mistook the nature of his doctrine, and 
thought that he was simply~a political agitator 
organising a revolt against imperial authority. 
An incident which then occurred fanned the 
sleeping embers into a flame. There was a fe- 
male slave the property of some crafty men who 
by her means traded on the simplicity of the 
colonists. She was possessed with a spirit of div- 
ination. What the nature of this spirit was we 
have not the means of now determining.. Some 
would resolve it into mere epilepsy, but such an 
explanation is not consistent with St. Paul’s ac- 
tion and words. He addressed the spirit, “I 
charge thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come 
out of her.’ And the spirit, we are told, came 
out that very hour. The simple fact is that psy- 
chology is at the best a very obscure science, 
and the mysteries of the soul a very puzzling 
region, even under the Christian dispensation and 
surrounded by the spiritual blessings of the king- 
dom of God. But paganism was the kingdom of 
Satan, where he ruled with a power and freedom 
he no longer enjoys, and we can form no con- 
ception of the frightful disturbances Satanic 
agency may have raised amid the dark places 
of the human spirit. Without attempting ex- 
planations therefore, which must be insufficient, 
I am content to accept the statement.of the sa- 
cred writer, who was an eye-witness of the cure, 
that the spirit of divination, the spirit of Python, 
as the original puts it, yielded obedience to the 
invocation of the sacred Name which is above 
every name, leaving the damsel’s inner nature 
once more calm and at union within itself. This 
was the signal for a riot. The slave-owners rec- 
ognised that their hopes of gain had fled. They 
were not willing to confess that these despised 
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Jews possessed a power transcending far that 
which dwelt in the human instrument who had 
served their covetous purposes. They may have 
heard, it may be, of the tumults excited about 
this same time by the Jews at Rome and of their 
expulsion from the capital by the decree of the 
Emperor, so the owners of the slave-girl and the 
mob of the city dragged the Apostles before the 
local Duumvirs and accused them of like disturb- 
ances: “These men, being Jews, do exceedingly 
trouble our city, and set forth customs which it 
is not lawful for us to receive or to observe, be- 
ing Romans. The accusatiovi was sufficient. 
No proof was demanded, no time for protest 
allowed. The magistrates with their own hands 
dragged. the clothes. off the. backs of the Apos- 
tles, and they were flogged at once by the lictors 
or sergeants, as our translation calls them, in at- 
tendance upon the Duumvirs, who then de- 
spatched their victims to the common prison. 
Here a question may be raised, Why did not St. 
Paul save himself by protesting that he was a 
Roman citizen, as he did subsequently at Jeru- 
salem when he was about to be similarly treated? 
Several explanations occur. The colonists were 
Italians and spoke Latin. St. Paul spoke He- 
brew and Greek, and though he may have known 
Latin too, his Latin may not have been under- 
stood by these rough Roman soldiers. The mob 
again was excited, and when a mob gets ex- 
cited it is but very little its members attend to an 
unfortunate prisoner’s words. We know too, not 
only from St. Paul’s own words, but from the 
testimony of Cicero himself, in his celebrated 
oration against Verres, that in remote districts 
this claim was often disregarded, even when 
urged by Italians, and much more when made 
by despised Jews. St. Paul tells us in 2 Cor. xi. 
25, that he received three Roman floggings not- 
withstanding his Roman citizenship, and though 
the Philippian magistrates were afraid when they 
heard next day of the illegal violence of which 
they had been guilty, the mob, who could not 
be held accountable, probably took right good 
care that St. Paul’s protest never reached the 
official ears to which it was addressed. These 
considerations sufficiently account for the omis- 
sion of any notice of a protest on the Apostle’s 
part. He simply had not the opportunity, and 
then when the tumultuous scene was over Paul 
and Silas were hurried off to the common dun- 
geon, where they were secured in the stocks 
and thrust into.the,innermost prison as notorious 
and scandalous offenders. 

No ill-treatment could, however, destroy that 
secret source of joy and peace which St. Paul 
possessed in his loved Master’s conscious pres- 
ence. ‘I take pleasure in weaknesses, in in- 
juries, in necessities, in persecutions, in dis- 
tresses for Christ’s sake,” is his own triumphant 
expression when looking back a few years later 
over the way by which the Lord had led him, 
and therefore at midnight the astonished pris- 
oners heard the inner dungeon ringing with un- 
wonted songs of praise raised by the Jewish 
strangers. An earthquake, too, lent its terrors 
to the strange scene, shaking the prison to its 
foundations and loosing the staples to which the 
prisoners’ chains were fastened. The jailer, 
roused from sleep, and seeing the prison doors 
opened wide, would have committed suicide were 
it not for Paul’s restraining and authoritative 
voice; and then the astonished official, who must 
have heard the strange rumours to which the 
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words of the demoniac alluded—“ These men are 
the servants of the Most High God, which pro- 
claim unto you the way of salvation ’—rushed 
into the presence of the Apostles, crying out in 
words which have ever since been famous, “ Sirs, 
what must I do to be saved?” to which the 
equally famous answer was given, “ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, thou ~ 
and thy house.” The jailor then took the Apos- 
tles, bathed their bruised bodies, set food before 
them, gathered his household to listen to the 
glad tidings, which they received so rapidly and 
grasped so thoroughly that they were at once 
baptised and enabled to rejoice with that deep 
spiritual joy which an experimental knowledge 
of God always confers. The jailor, feeling for 
the first time in his life the peace which passeth 
all understanding, realised the truth which St. 
Augustine afterwards embodied in the immortal 
words: “ Thou, O God, hast formed us for Thy- 
self, and our hearts are restless till they find rest 
in Thee.”* 

Let us look for a little at the question of the. 
jailer and the answer of the Apostle. They are 
words very often used, and very often misused. 
The jailer, when he rushed into St. Paul’s pres- 
ence crying out ““ What must I do to be saved?” 
was certainly not the type of a conscience- 
stricken sinner, convinced of his own sin and 
spiritual danger, as men sometimes regard him. 
He was simply in a state of fright and astonish- 
ment. He had heard that these Jewish prisoners 
committed to him were preaching about somesal- 
vation which they had to offer. The earthquake 
seemed to him the expression of some deity’s 
wrath at their harsh treatment, and so in his ter- 
ror he desires to know what he must do to be 
saved from this wrath. His words were notable, 
but they were not Christian words, for he had 
yet much to learn of the nature of sin and the 
nature of the salvation from it which the Apos- 
tles were preaching. The Philippian jailor was 
a specimen of those who are saved violently and 
by fear. Terror forced him into communion 
with the Apostles, broke down the -barriers 
which hindered the approach of the Word, and 
then the power of the Holy Ghost, working 
through St. Paul, effected the remainder, open- 
ing his eyes to the true character of salvation 
and his own profound need of it. St. Paul’s 
words have been misunderstood. I have heard 
them addressed to a Christian congregation and 
explained as meaning that the jailor had nothing 
to do but just realise Christ Jesus as his Saviour, 
whereupon he was perfect and complete so far 
as the spiritual life was concerned; and then they 
were applied to the congregation present as 
teaching that, as it was with the jailor, so was it 
with all Christians; they have simply to believe 
as he did, and then they have nothing more to 
do—a kind of teaching which infallibly produces 
antinomian results.| Such an explanation ig- 
nores the fact that there is a great difference be- 
tween the jailor, who was not a Christian in any 
sense and knew nothing about Christ when he 
flung himself at St. Paul’s feet, and a Christian 
congregation, who know about Christ and be- 
lieve in Him. But this explanation is still more 
erroneous. It misrepresents what St. Paul meant 
and what his hearers understood him to mean. 


* Augustine’s ‘*Confessions,”’ i. 1. 

+See more on this point on pp. 328-20, where I have 
given conclusive proofs of the misuse of this text from 
the writers of the seventeenth century. 





Br “What did any pedinney Jew or any ordinary 
pagan with whom St. Paul came in contact un- 
Be ierstand him to mean when he said, “ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved” ? They 
first had to ask him who Jesus Christ was, 
whence He had come, what He had taught, what 
were the obligations of His religion. St. Paul 
had to open out to them the nature of sin and 
‘salvation, and to explain the obligation and bless- 
ing of the sacrament of baptism as well as the 
necessity of bodily holiness and purity. The ini- 
tial sacrament of baptism must have held a fore- 
most place in that midnight colloquy or con- 
ference concerning Christian truth. St. Paul was 
not the man to perform a rite of which his con- 
verts understood nothing, and to which they 
could attach no meaning. “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus” involved repentance and contrition and 
submission to Christian truth, and these things 
involved the exposition of Christian truth, his- 
tory, doctrines, and duties. - 

This text, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus, and 
thou shalt be saved,” is often quoted in one-sided 
and narrow teaching to show that man has noth- 
ing to do to be saved. Of course in one sense 
this is perfectly true. We can do nothing 
meritoriously towards salvation; from first to last 
our salvation is all of God’s free grace; but then, 
viewing the matter from the human side, we 
have much to do to be saved. We have to re- 
pent, to seek God for ourselves, to realise Christ 
and His laws in our life, to seek after that holi- 
ness without which no man shall see the Lord. 
There were two different types of men who at 
different times addressed practically the same in- 
quiry to the Apostles. They were both outside 
the Church, and they were both seekers blindly 
after God. The Jews on the day of Pentecost 
said, ‘ Brethren, what shall we do?” and Peter 
replied, “Repent ve, and be baptised, every one 
of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, unto the re- 
mission of your sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost.” “Such was apostolic 
teaching to the Jews of Jerusalem. The jailor 
demanded, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” and 
St. Paul replied, ‘“‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus, and 
thou shalt be saved.” Such was apostolic teach- 
ing to an ignorant pagan at Philippi; more con- 
cise than the Jerusalem answer, but meaning the 
same thing, and involving precisely the same 
doctrines in the hands of such a great master of 
ie spiritual life as was the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. 

The remainder of the story is soon told. When 
the morning came there came quiet reflection 
with it as far as the magistrates were concerned. 
They became conscious of their illegal conduct, 
and they sent their lictors to order the release 
of the Apostles. St. Paul now stood upon his 
rights. His protest had been disregarded by the 
mob. He now claimed his rights as a Roman 

citizen. “They have beaten us publicly, uncon- 
demned men, that are Romans, and have cast 
us into prison; and do they now cast us out 
privily? Nay, verily; but let them come them- 
selves and bring us out.’’ These are St. Paul’s 
words, and they are brave, and at the same time 
wise words. They were brave words because it 
took a strong man to send back such an answer 
to magistrates who had treated him so outrage- 
ously only the day before. They were wise 
words, for they give us an apostle’s interpreta- 
tion of our Lord’s language in the Sermon 
upon the Mount concerning the non-resistance of 
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evil, and shows us that in St. Paul’s estimation 
Christ’s law did not bind a man to tolerate foul 
injustice. Such toleration, in fact, is very wrong 
if it can be helped; because it is simply an en- 
couragement to the wicked doers to treat others 
in the same scandalous manner. Toleration of 
outrage and injustice is unfair and uncharitable 
towards others, if they can be lawfully redressed 
or at least apologised for. It is a Christian 
man’s duty to bring public evil-doers and tyrants, 
instruments of unrighteousness like these Du- 
umvirs of Philippi, to their senses, not for his 
own sake, but in order that he may prevent the 
exercise of similar cruelties against he weaker 
brethren. We may be sure that the spirited ac- 
tion of St. Paul, compelling these provincial 
magnates to humble themselves before the de- 
spised strangers, must have had a very whole- 
some effect in restraining them from similar 
violence during the rest of their term of office. 
Such was St. Paul’s stay at Philippi. It lasted 
a considerable time, and made its mark, as a 
flourishing Church was established there, to 
which he addressed an Epistle when he lay the 
first time a captive at Rome. This Epistle nat- 
urally forms a most interesting commentary on 
the notices of the Philippian visit in the Acts of 
the Apostles, a point which is worked out at 
large in Bishop Lightfoot’s Commentary on 
Philippians and in Paley’s ‘“ Hore Pauline.” 
The careful student of Holy Writ will find that 
St. Paul’s lettér and St. Luke’s narrative when 
compared illuminate one another in a wondrous 
manner. We cannot afford space to draw out 
this comparison in detail, and it is the less nec- 
essary to do so as Dr. Lightfoot’s writings are 
so generally accessible. Let us, however, notice 
one point in this Epistle to the Philippians, 
which was written about the same time (a few 
months previously, in fact) as the Acts of the 
Apostles. It corroborates the Acts as to the 
circumstances under which the Church of Phil- 
ippi was founded. St. Paul in the Epistle re- 
fers again and again to the persecutions and 
afflictions of the Philippian Church, and implies 
that he was a fellow-sufferer with them. St. 
Paul dwells on this in the beginning of the Epis- 
tle in words whose force cannot be understood 
unless we grasp this fact. In the sixth verse 
of the first chapter he expresses himself as 
“ Confident of this very thing, that He which 
began a good work in you will perfect it until 
the day of Jesus Christ: even as it is right for 
me to be thus minded on behalf of you all, be- 
cause I have you in my heart, inasmuch as, 
both in my bonds and in the defence and con- 
firmation of the gospel, ye all are partakers with 
me of grace.” St. Paul speaks of the Philip- 
pians as personally acquainted with chains and 
sufferings and prison-houses for Christ’s sake, 
and regards these things as a proof of God’s 
grace vouchsafed not only to the Apostle, but 
also to the Philippians; for St. Paul was living 
at that high level when he could view bonds and 
trials and persecutions as marks of the Divine 
love. In the twenty-eighth verse of the same 
chapter he exhorts them to be in no wise 
“affrighted by the adversaries,’ and in the next 
two describes them as persons to whom “ it hath 
been granted in the behalf of Christ, not only to 
believe on Him, but also to suffer in His behalf: 
having the same conflict which ye saw in me, 
and now hear to be in me,’ words which can 
only refer to the violence and afflictions which 
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they witnessed as practised against himself, and 
which they were now themselves suffering in 
turn. While to complete St. Paul’s references 
we notice that in an Epistle written some five 
years later than his first visit to Philippi he ex- 
pressly refers to the persecutions which the 
Philippian Church in common with all the Mace- 
donian Churches seems to have suffered from 
the very beginning. In 2 Cor. viii. 1, 2, he 
writes: “ Moreover, brethren, we make known 
to you the grace of God whict hath been given 
in the Churches of Macedonia; how that in 
much proof of affliction the abundance of their joy 
and their deep poverty abounded unto the riches 
of their liberality.” Now all these passages put 
together confirm for us what the Acts expressly 
affirms, that from the very outset of their Chris- 
tian career the Philippian Church had endured 
the greatest trials, and experienced a fellowship 
in the Apostle’s sufferings. And surely we may 
see in the character of the Philippian Epistle 
something eminently characteristic of this expe- 
rience! It has been remarked that the Philippian 
Epistle is the only Epistle addressed to a Church 
in which there is no trace of blame or reproof. 
Temptation and trial and chastisement had there 
worked their appointed purpose. The Philip- 
pian Church had been baptised in blood, and 
grounded in afflictions, and purified by the 
cleansing fires of persecution, and consequently 
the tried Church gathered itself closer to its 
Divine Lord, and was perfected above all others 
in His likeness, and profited above all others in 
the Divine life. 

After the terrible experience of Philippi Paul 
and Silas passed on to other towns of the same 
province of Macedonia. The Apostle, however, 
when quitting Philippi to do the same evangel- 
istic work, breaking up the ground in other 
towns after the manner of a pioneer, did not 
leave the Church of Philippi devoid of wisest 
‘pastoral care. It is most likely, as Dr. Light- 
foot points out in the Introduction to his Com- 
mentary on Philippians, that St. Luke was left 
behind to consolidate the work which had been 
thus begun by such a noble company. Then 
Paul and Silas and Timotheus proceeded to 
Thessalonica, one hundred miles west, the capi- 
tal of the province, where the proconsul resided, 
and where was a considerable Jewish popula- 
tion, as we see, not only from the fact that a 
synagogue is expressly said to have existed 
there, but also because the Jews were able to 
excite the city pagan mob against the Apostles 
and drag them before the local magistrates. St. 
Paul at Philippi had for the first time experi- 
enced a purely pagan persecution, He had in- 
deed previously suffered at the hands of the 
heathen at Lystra, but they were urged on by the 
Jews. At Philippi he gained his first glimpse 
of that long vista of purely Gentile persecution 
through which the Church had to pass till Chris- 
tianity seated itself in the person of Constantine 
on the throne of the Czsars. But as soon as he 
got to Thessalonica he again experienced the 
undying hostility of his Jewish fellow-country- 
men using for their wicked purposes the. baser 
portion of the city rabble.* St. Paul remained 
three weeks in Thessalonica teaching privately 
and publicly the gospel message, without expe- 


*Mr. Findlay, in a little work lately published, ‘* The 
Epistles of Paul the Apostle” (Wilbur B. Ketcham, Pub- 
lisher, New York), has many valuable observations onthe 
subject of the Jewish opposition experienced by the 
Apostle at Thessalonica. 
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riencing any Jewish opposition. It is an interest- 
ing fact that to this day St. Paul’s visit to Thes- 
salonica is remembered, and in one of the local 
mosques, which was formerly the Church of — 
Sancta Sophia, a marble pulpit is shown, said 

to have been the very one occupied by the Apos- 

tle, while in the surrounding plains trees and 

groves are pointed out as marking spots where 
he tarried for a time. The Jews were at last, 

however, roused to opposition, possibly because 

of St. Paul’s success among the Gentiles, who 

received his doctrines with such avidity that there 

believed ‘of the devout Greeks a great multi- 

tude, and of the chief women not a few.” In_ 
Thessalonica, as elsewhere, the spirit of religious 

selfishness, desiring to have gospel promises and 

a Messiah all to themselves, was the ruin of the 

Jewish people. The Jews therefore, assisted by 

the pagans, assaulted the residence of Jason, — 
with whom St. Paul and his friends were staying. 

They missed the Apostles themselves, but they 

seized Jason and some of the apostolic band, or 

at least some of their converts whom they found 

in Jason’s house, and brought them before the 

town magistrates, who, acting under the eye of 

the resident proconsul, did not lend themselves 

to any irregular proceedings like the Philippian 

pretors. A charge of treason was formally 

brought against the prisoners: ‘‘ These all act 

contrary to the decrees of Cesar, saying that - 
there is another King, one Jesus”; in the 

words of which charge we get a glimpse of the 

leading topic upon which the Apostles insisted. 

Jesus Christ, the crucified, risen, glorified King 

and Head of His people, was the great subject 

of St. Paul’s teaching as it struck the heathen. 

The Thessalonian magistrates acted very fairly. 

They entered the charge, which was a serious 

one in the eye of Roman law. Bail was then 

taken for the accused and they were set free. 

The Apostles, however, escaped arrest, and the 

local brethren determined that they should in- 

cur no danger; so while the accused remained to | 
stand their trial, Paul and Silas and Timotheus 

were despatched to Bercoea, where they were fora 

time welcomed, and free discussion permitted in 

the synagogue concerning the truths taught by 

the Evangelists. After a time, however, tidings 

having reached Thessalonica, agents were de- 

spatched to Bercea, who stirring up the Jewish 

residents, St. Paul was despatched in charge of 

some trusty messengers, who guided the steps 

of the hunted servant of God to the city of 

Athens. We see the physical infirmities of St. 

Paul, the difficulties he had to contend with, 

hinted at in the fourteenth and fifteenth verses 

of the seventeenth chapter. ‘ Then immediately 

the brethren sent forth Paul,” and “ They that 

conducted Paul brought him to Athens,” words 

which give us a glimpse of his fearfully defective 

eyesight. His enemies might be pressing upon 

him and danger might be imminent, but he could 

make no unaided effort to save himself. He de- 

pended upon the kindly help of others that he 

might escape his untiring foes and find his way 

to a place of safety. 

Thus ended St. Paul’s first visit to Thessa- 
lonica so far as the Acts of the Apostles is con- 
cerned; but we have interesting light thrown 
upon it from an Epistle which St. Paul himself 
wrote to the Thessalonians soon after his de- 
parture from amongst them. A comparison of 
First Thessalonians with the text of the Acts 
will furnish the careful student with much infor- 
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notable visit, just as we have seen that the text 


of the Philippian Epistle throws light upon his 
doings at Philippi. 


The Thessalonian Epistles 
are more helpful even than the Philippians in 
this respect, because they were written only a 
few months after St. Paul’s visit to Thessa'onica, 
while years elapsed, eight or ten at least, before 
the Philippian Epistle was indited. First Thes- 


-salonians shows us, for instance, that St. Paul’s 


visit to Thessalonica lasted a considerable time. 
In the Acts we read of his discussing in the 
synagogue three Sabbath days, and then it would 
appear as if the riot was raised which drove him 
to Bercea and Athens. The impression left on 
our minds by St. Luke’s narrative is that St. 
Paul’s labours were almost entirely concentrated 
upon the Jews in Thessalonica, and that he be- 
stowed very little attention indeed upon the pa- 
gans. The Epistle corrects this impression. When 
we read the first chapter of First Thessalonians we 
see that it was almost altogether a Church of con- 
verted dolaters, not of converted Jews. St. 
Paul speaks of the Thessalonians as having 
turned from idols to serve the living God; he 
refers to the instructions on various points like 
the resurrection, the ascension, the second com- 
ing of Christ, which he had imparted, and de- 
scribes their faith and works as _ celebrated 
throughout all Macedonia and Achaia. A large 
and flourishing church like that, composed of 
former pagans, could not have been founded in 
the course of three weeks, during which time St. 
Paul’s attention was principally bestowed on the 
Jewish residents. Then too, when we turn to 
Philippians iv. 16, we find that St. Paul stayed 
long enough in Thessalonica to receive no less 
than two remittances of money from the breth- 
ren at Philippi to sustain himself and his breth- 
ren. His whole attention too was not bestowed 
upon mission work; he spent his days and nights 
in manual labour. In the ninth verse of the sec- 
ond chapter of First Thessalonians he reminds 
them of the fact that he supported himself in 
their city, ““For ye remember, brethren, our la- 
bour and travail: working night and day, that we 
might not burden any of you, we preached unto 
you the Gospel of God.” When we realise these 
things we shall feel that the Apostle must have 
spent at least a couple of months in Thessa- 
lonica. It was perhaps his tremenduous success 


among the heathen which so stirred up the pas- 


sions of the town mob as enabled the Jews to 
imstigate them to raise the riot, they themselves 
keeping all the while in the background. St. 
Paul, in First Thessalonians, describes the riots 
raised against the Christians as being the imme- 
diate work of the pagans: “ Ye, brethren, be- 
came imitators of the Churches of God which 
are in Judea in Christ Jesus. For ye also suf- 
fered the same things of your own countrymen 
as they did of the Jews.” ; a statement which is 
quite consistent with the theory that the perse- 
cution was originally inspired by the Jews. But 
we cannot further pursue this interesting line of 
inquiry which has been thoroughly worked out 
by Mr. Lewin in vol. ii. ch. xi., by Conybeare 
and Howson in ch. ix., and by Archdeacon Far- 
Tar, as well as by Dr. Salmon in his “ Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament,” ch. xx. The care- 
ful student will find in all these works most in- 
teresting light reflected back upon the Acts from 
the apostolic letters, and will see how thoroughly 
the Epistles, which were much the earlier docu- 
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ments, confirm the independent account of St. 
Luke, writing at a subsequent period. 

Before we terminate this chapter we desire to 
call attention to one other point where the inves- 
tigations of modern travel -have helped to illus- 
trate the genuineness of the Acts of the Apostles. 
It has been the contention of the rationalistic 
party that the Acts was a composition of the sec- 
ond century, worked up by a clever forger out 
of the materials at his command. There are va- 
rious lines of proof by which this theory can be 
refuted, but none appeal so forcibly to ordinary 
men as the minute accuracy which marks it when 
describing the towns of Asia Minor and Mace- 
donia. Macedonia is a notable case. We have 
already pointed out how the Acts gives their 
proper title to the magistrates of Philippi and 
recognises its peculiar constitution as a colony. 
Thessalonica forms an interesting contrast to 
Philippi. Thessalonica was a free city like Anti- 
och in Syria, Tarsus, and Athens, and therefore, 
though the residence of the proconsul who ruled 
the province of Macedonia, was governed by its 
Own ancient magistrates and its own ancient laws 
without any interference on the part of the pro- 
consul. St. Luke makes a marked distinction be- 
tween Philippi and Thessalonica. At Philippi 
the Apostles were brought before the prztors, at 
Thessalonica they were brought before the poli- 
tarchs, a title strange to classical antiquity, but 
which has been found upon a triumphal arch 
which existed till a few years ago across the 
main street of the modern city of Thessalonica. 
That arch has now disappeared; but the frag- 
ments containing the inscription were fortu- 
nately preserved and have been now placed in 
the British Museum, where they form a precious 
relic proving the genuineness of the sacred nar- 
rative. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ST. PAUL IN GREECE. 
Acts xvii. 16-18; xviii. 1. 


THERE are parallelisms in history which are 
very striking, and yet these parallelisms can be 
easily explained. The stress and strain of diffi- 
culties acting upon large masses of men evolve 
and ‘call forth similar types of character, and de- 
mand the exercise of similar powers. St. Paul 
and St. Athanasius are illustrations of this state- 
ment. They were both little men, both enthu- 
siastic in their views, both pursued all their lives 
long with bitter hostility, and both had expe- 
rience of the most marvellous and hairbreadth 
escapes. If any reader will take up Dean Stan- 
ley’s ‘“‘ History of the Eastern Church,” and read 
the account given of St. Athanasius in the sev- 
enth chapter of that work, he will be strikingly 
reminded of St. Paul in these various aspects, 
but specially in the matter of his wondrous es- 
capes from his deadly enemies, which were so 
numerous that at last they came to regard 
Athanasius as a magician who eluded their de- 
signs by the help of his familiar spirits. It was 
much the same with St. Paul. Hairbreadth es- 
capes were his daily experience, as he himself 
points out in the eleventh chapter of his Second 
Epistle to Corinth. He there enumerates a few 
of them, but quite omits his escapes from Jeru- 
salem, from the Pisidian Antioch, from Iconium, 
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Lystra, Thessalonica, and last of all from Bercea, 
whence he was driven by the renewed machina- 
tions of the Thessalonian Jews, who found out 
after a time whither the object of their hatred 
had fled. Paul’s ministry at Bercea was not 
fruitless, short as it may have been. He estab- 
lished a Church there which took good care of 
the precious life entrusted to its keeping, and 
therefore as soon as the deputies of the Thes- 
salonian synagogue came to Beroea and began 
to work upon the Jews of tlie local synagogue, 
as well as upon the pagan mob of the town, the 
Bercean disciples took Paul, who was the spe- 
cial object of Jewish hatred, and despatched him 
down to the sea-coast, some twenty miles dis- 
tant, in charge of certain trusty messengers, 
while Silas remained behind, in temporary con- 
cealment doubtless, in order that he might con- 
solidate the Church. Here we get a hint, a 
passing glimpse of St. Paul’s infirmity. He was 
despatched in charge of trusty messengers, I 
have said, who were to show him the way. 
“They that conducted Paul brought him as far 
as Athens.” His ophthalmia, perhaps, had be- 
come specially bad owing to the rough. usage 
he had experienced, and so he could not escape 
all solitary and alone as he did in earlier years 
from Damascus, and therefore guides were nec- 
essary who should conduct him “as far as the 
sea,’ and then, when they had got that far, they 
did not leave him alone. They embarked in the 
ship with him, and, sailing to Athens, deposited 
him safely in a lodging. The journey was by 
sea, not by land, because a sea journey was nec- 
essarily much easier for the sickly and weary 
Apostle than the land route would have been, 
offering, too, a much surer escape from the dan- 
gers of pursuit. 

The voyage was an easy one, and not too pro- 
longed. The boat or ship in which the Apostle 
was embarked passed through splendid scenery. 
On his right hand, as he steered for the south, 
was the magnificent mountain of Olympus, the 
fabled abode of the gods, rising a clear ten 
thousand feet into the region of perpetual snow, 
while on his left was Mount Athos, upon which 
he had been looking ever since the day that he 
left Troas. But the Apostle had no eye for the 
scenery, nor had St. Luke a word to bestow 
upon its description, though he often passed 
through it, absorbed as they were in the con- 
templation of the awful realities of a world un- 
seen. The sea voyage from the place where St: 
Paul embarked till he came to Phalerum, the 
port of Athens, where he landed, lasted perhaps 
three or four days, and covered about two hun- 
dred miles, being somewhat similar in distance, 
scenery, and surroundings to the voyage from 
Glasgow to Dublin or Bristol, land in both cases 
being in sight all the time and splendid moun- 
tain ranges bounding the views on either side. 

St. Paul landed about November 1, 51, at 
Phalerum, one of the two ports of ancient 
Athens, the Pirzeus being the other, and thence 
his uncertain steps were guided to the city itself, 
where he was left alone in some lodging. The 
Bercean Christians to whom he was entrusted 
returned perhaps in the same vessel in which 
they had previously travelled, as the winter sea- 
son, when navigation largely ceased, was now 
fast advancing, bearing with them a message to 
Timothy and Silas to come as rapidly as pos- 
ble to his assistance, the Apostle being practi- 
cally helpless when deprived of his trusted 
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friends. At Athens St. Paul for a time moved 
about examining the city for himself, a process 
which soon roused him to action and brought 
matters to a crisis. St. Paul was well used to 
pagan towns and the sights with which they 
were filled. From his earliest youth in Tarsus 
idolatry and its abominations must have been a 
pain and grief to him; but Athens he found to 
exceed them all, so that ‘“ his spirit was provoked 
within him as he beheld the city full of idols.” 
We have in ancient Greek literature the most in- 
teresting confirmation of the statement here 
made by St. Luke. We still possess a descriptive 
account of Greece written by a chatty Greek 
traveller named Pausanias, in the days of the An- 
tonines, that is, less than a hundred years after — 
St. Paul’s visit, and when Athens -was practically 
the same as in the Apostle’s day. Pausanias en- 
ters into the greatest details about Athens, de- 
scribing the statues of gods and heroes, the 
temples, the worship, the customs of the people, 
bestowing the first thirty chapters of his book 
upon Athens alone. Pausanias’s ‘‘ Description of 
Greece’”’* is most interesting to every one be- 
cause he saw Athens in the height of its literary 
glory and architectural splendour, and it is spe- 
cially interesting to the Bible student because it 
amply confirms and illustrates the details of St. 
Paul’s visit. 

Thus we are told in words just quoted that 
St. Paul found “the city full of idols,” and this 
provoked his spirit over and above the usual 
provocation he received wherever he found dead 
idols like these usurping the place rightfully be- 
longing to the lord of the universe. Now let 
us take up Pausanias, and what does he tell us? 
In his first chapter he tells how the ports of 
Athens were crowded on every side with temples, 
and adorned with statues of gold and silver. 
Phalerum, the port where Paul landed, had 
temples of Demeter, of Athene, of Zeus, and 
“altars of gods unknown,” of which we shall 
presently speak. Then we can peruse chapter 
after chapter crowded with descriptions of 
statues and temples, till in the seventeenth chap- 
ter we read how in their pantheistic enthusiasm 
they idolised the most impalpable of things: “ The 
Athenians have in the market-place, among other 
things not universally notable, an altar to Mercy, 
to whom, though most useful of all the gods to 
the life of man and its vicissitudes, the Athenians 
alone of all the Greeks assign honours; And not 
only is. philanthropy:-more -regarded . among 
them, but they also exhibit more piety to the 
gods than others; for they have also an altar to 
Shame and Rumour and Energy. And it is clear 
that those people who have a larger share of 
piety than others have also a larger share of 
good fortune.” While again, in chapter xxiv., 
dweliing upon the statues of Hercules and 
Athene, Pausanias remarks, ‘‘ I have said before 
that the Athenians, more than any other Greeks, 
have a zeal for religion.” Athens was, at the 
time of St. Paul’s visit, the leading university of 
the world, and university life then was permeated 
with the spirit of paganism, the lovers of phi- 
losophy and science delighting to adorn Athens 
with temples and statues and endowments as ex- 
pressions of the gratitude they felt for the cult- 
ure which they had there gained. These things 
had, however, no charm for the apostle Paul. 
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Some moderns, viewing him from an unsympa- 


thetic point of view, would describe him in their 


‘ 


_ peculiar language as a mere Philistine in spirit, 
_ unable to recognise the material beauty and 
_ glory which lay around. And this is true. 


The 
beauty which the architect and the sculptor 
would admire was for the Apostle to a large ex- 
tent non-existent, owing to his defective eye- 
sight; but even when recognised it was an ob- 
ject rather of dislike and of abhorrence than of 
admiration and pleasure, because the Apostle saw 
deeper than the man of mere superficial culture 
The Apostle saw these idols 
and the temples consecrated to their use from 
the moral and spiritual standpoint, and viewed 
them therefore as the outward and visible signs 
of an inward festering corruption and rottenness, 
the more beautiful perhaps because of the more 
awful decay which lay beneath. 

The glimpses which St. Paul got of Athens 
as he wandered about roused his spirit and quick- 
ened him to action. He followed his usual 
He first sought his own coun- 
trymen the Jews. There was a colony of Jews at 
Athens, as we know from independent sources. 
Philo was a Jew the authenticity of whose writ- 
ings, at least in great part, has never been ques- 
tioned. He lived at Alexandria at this very 
period, and was sent, about twelve years earlier, 
as an ambassador to Rome to protest against the 
cruel persecutions to which the Alexandrian Jews 
had been subjected at the time when Caligula 
made the attempt to erect his statue at Jeru- 
salem, of which we have spoken in a previous 
chapter. He wrote an account of his journey to 


Rome and his treatment by the Emperor, which 


is called ‘ Legatio ad Caium,” and in it he men- 
tions Athens as one of the cities where a consid- 
erable Jewish colony existed. We know practi- 
cally nothing more about this Jewish colony save 
what we are told here by St. Luke, that it was large 
enough to have a synagogue, not a mere oratory 
like the Philippian Jews. It cannot, however, 
have been a very large one. Athens was not a 
‘seat of any considerable trade, and therefore 
had no such attractions for the Jews as either 
Thessalonica or Corinth; while its abounding 
idolatry and its countless images would be re- 
pellent to their feelings. Modern investigations 
have, indeed, brought to light a few ancient in- 
scriptions testifying to the presence of Jews at 
Athens in these earlier ages; but otherwise we 
know nothing about them: The synagogue 
seems to have imbibed a good deal of the same 
easy-going contemptuously tolerant spirit with 
which the whole atmosphere of Athens was in- 
fected. Jews and pagans alike listened to St. 
Paul, and then turned away to their own pur- 
suits. In a city where every religion was rep- 
resented, and every religion discussed and 
laughed at, how could any one be very much 
in earnest? St. Paul then turned from the Jews 
to the Gentiles. He frequented the market-place, 
a well-known spot, near to the favourite meet- 
ing-place of the Stoic philosophers. There St. 
Paul entered into discussion with individuals or 
with groups as they presented themselves. The 
philosophers soon took notice of the new-comer. 
His manner, terribly in earnest, would soon have 
secured attention in any society, and much more 
in Athens, where whole-souled and intense en- 
thusiasm was the one intellectual quality which 
was completely wanting. For who but a man 
that had heard the voice of God and had seen 
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the vision of the Almighty could be in earnest 
in a city where residents, and strangers sojourn- 
ing there, all alike spent their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new thing? 
The philosophers and Stoics and Epicureans alike 
were attracted by St. Paul’s manner. They lis- 
tened to him as he discoursed of Jesus and the 
Resurrection, the two topics which absorbed 
him. They mistook his meaning in a manner 
very natural to the place, strange as it may seem 
to us. In Athens the popular worship was thor- 
oughly Pantheistic. Every desire, passion, in- 
firmity even of human nature was deified and 
adored, and therefore, as we have already pointed 
out, Pity and Shame and Energy and Rumour, 
the last indeed the most fitting and significant 
of them all for a people who ‘simply’ lived’ to’ 
talk, found spirits willing to prostrate themselves 
in their service and altars dedicated to their 
honour. The philosophers heard this new Jew- 
ish teacher proclaiming the virtues and bless- 
ings of Jesus and the Resurrection, and they 
concluded Jesus to be one divinity and the Res- 
urrection another divinity, lately imported from 
the mysterious East. The philosophers were the 
aristocracy of the Athenian city, reverenced as 
the University professors in a German or Scotch 
town, and they at once brought the new-comer 
before the court of Areopagus, the highest in 
Athens, charged, as in the time of Socrates, with 
the duty of supervising the affairs of the national 
religion, and punishing all attacks.and innova- 
tions thereon. The Apostle was led up the steps 
or stairs which still remain, the judges took 
their places on the rock-hewn benches, St. Paul 
was placed upon the defendant’s stone, called, 
as Pausanias tells us, the Stone of Impudence, 
and then the trial began. 

The Athenian philosophers were cultured, and 
they were polite. They demand, therefore, in 
bland tones, ‘‘ May we know what this new teach- 
ing is, which is spoken by thee? For thou bring- 
est certain strange things to our ears; we would 
know, therefore, what these things mean.” And 
now St. Paul has got his chance of a listening 
audience. He has come across a new type of 
hearers, such as he has not enjoyed since those 
early days of his first Christian love, when, after 
his escape from Jerusalem, he resided at the uni- 
versity city of Tarsus for a long time, till sought 
out by Barnabas to come and minister to the 
crowds of Gentiles who were flocking into the 
Church at Antioch.* St. Paul knew~ tight -well 
the tenets of the two classes of men, the Stoics 
and the Epicureans, with whom he had to con- 
tend, and he deals with them effectually in the 
speech which he delivered before the court. Of 
that address we have only the barest outline. 
The report ‘given in the Acts contains about 
two hundred and fifty words, and must have 
lasted little more than two minutes if that was 
all St. Paul said. It embodies, however, merely 
the leading arguments used by the Apostle as 
Timothy or some other disciple recollected 
them and told them to St. Luke. Let us see 
what these arguments were. He begins with 
a compliment to the Athenians. The Author- 
ised, and even the Revised, Version represent 
him indeed as beginning like an unskilled and 
unwise speaker with giving his audience a slap 


*That period of retirement at Tarsus may have been 
utilised by St. Paul in studying classical literature and 
Greek philosophy by way of preparation for that life’s 
work among the Gentiles, to which he was appointed at 
his conversion, | 
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in the face. ‘“ Ye men of Athens, in all things 
I perceive that ye are somewhat superstitious,” 
would not have been the most conciliatory form 
of address to a keen-witted assembly like that 
before which he was now standing. It would 
have tended to set their backs up at once. If 
we study St. Paul’s Epistles, specially his First 
Epistle to Corinth, we shall find that even when 
he had to find the most grievous faults with 
his disciples, he always began like a prudent man 
by conciliating their feelings, praising them for 
whatever he could find good or blessed in them. 
Surely if St. Paul acted thus with believers living 
unworthy of their heavenly calling, he would be 
still more careful not to offend men whom he 
wished to win over to Christ! St. Paul’s ex- 
ordium was complimentary rather than other- 
wise, bearing out the description which Pausan- 
jas gives of the Athenians of his own day, that 
“they have more than other Greeks, a zeal for 
religion.” Let us expand his thoughts some- 
what that we may grasp their force. ‘‘ Men of 
Athens, in all things I perceive that ye are more 
religious and more devoted to the worship of the 
deity than other men. For as I passed along and 
observed the objects of your worship, I found 
also. an altar with this inscription, To the un- 
known God.” St. Paul here displays his readi- 
ness as a practised orator. He shows his power 
and readiness to become all things to all men. 
He seizes upon the excessive devotion of the 
Athenians. He does not abuse them on ac- 
count of it, he uses it rather as a good and 
useful foundation on which he may build a 
worthier structure, as a good and sacred prin- 
ciple, hitherto misapplied, but henceforth to be 
dedicated to a nobler purpose. The circumstance 
upon which St. Paul seized, the existence of an 
altar dedicated to the unknown God, is amply 
confirmed by historic evidence. St. Paul may 
have noticed such altars as he passed up the 
road from Phalerum, where he landed, to the 
city of Athens, where, as we learn from Pau- 
sanias, the next-century traveller, such altars ex- 
isted in his time; or he may have seen them on 
the very hill of Areopagus on which he was stand- 
ing, where, from ancient times, as we learn from 
another writer, altars existed dedicated to the 
unknown gods who sent a plague upon Athens. 
St. Paul’s argument then was this. The Athen- 
ians were already worshippers of the Unknown 
God. This was the very deity he came proclaim- 
ing, and therefore he could not be a setter forth 
of strange gods nor liable to punishment in 
consequence, He then proceeds to declare more 
fully the nature of the Deity hitherto unknown. 
He was, the God that made the world and all 
things therein, He was not identical therefore 
with the visible creation as the Pantheism of 
the Stoics declared; but gave to all out of His 
own immense fulness life and wealth, and all 
things; neither was He like the gods of the 
Epicureans who sat far aloof from all care and 
thought about this lower world. St. Paul taught 
God’s personal existence as against the Stoics, 
and God’s providence as against the Epicureans. 
Then he struck straight at the root of that na- 
tional pride, that supreme contempt for the out- 
side barbaric world, which existed as strongly 
among these cultured agnostic Greek philoso- 
phers as among the most narrow, fanatical, and 
bigoted Jews: “He made of one every nation 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
having determined their appointed seasons, and 
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the bounds of their habitation; that they should . 


seek God, if haply they might feel after Him, 
and find Him.’ A doctrine which must have 
sounded exceeding strange to these Greeks ac- 
customed to despise the barbarian world, looking 
down upon it from the height of their learning 
and civilisation, and regarding themselves as 
the only favourites of Heaven. St. Paul pro- 
claims on the Hill of Mars Christian liberalism, 
the catholic and cosmopolitan character of the 
true religion in opposition to this Greek con- — 
tempt grounded on mere human position and ~ 
privilege, as clearly and as loudly as he pro- 
claimed the same great truth at Jerusalem or 
in the synagogues of the Dispersion in oppo- 
sition to Jewish exclusiveness grounded on the 
Divine covenant. St. Paul had grasped the great 
lesson taught by the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament as they prophesied concerning Babylon, 
Egypt, and Tyre. They proclaimed the lesson 
which Jewish ears were slow to learn, they taught 
the Jews the truth which Paul preached to the 
philosophers of Athens, they acted upon the 
principle which it was the great work of Paul’s 
life to exemplify, that God’s care and love and 
providence are over all His works, that His 
mercies are not restrained to any one nation, 
but that, having made of one all nations upon 
the face of the earth, His blessings are bestowed 
upon them all alike. This truth here taught 
by St. Paul has been slow to make its way. Men 
have been slow to acknowledge the equality of 
all nations in God’s sight, very slow to give 
up their own claims to exceptional treatment 
and blessing on the part of the Almighty. The 
great principle enunciated by the Apostle struck, 
for instance, at the evil of slavery, yet how slowly 
it made its way. Till thirty years ago really 
good and pious men saw nothing inconsistent 
with Christianity in negro slavery. Christian 
communions even were established grounded on 
this fundamental principle, the righteous char- 
acter of slavery. John Newton was a slave 
trader, and seems to have seen nothing wrong 
in it. George Whitefield owned slaves, and be- 
queathed them as part of his property to be 
held for his Orphan House in America. But 
it is not only slavery that this great principle 
overthrows. It strikes down every form of in- 
justice and wrong. God has made all men of one; 
they are all equally His care, and therefore every 
act of injustice is a violation of the Divine law 
which is thus expressed. Such ideas must have 
seemed exceedingly strange, and even unnatural 
to men accustomed to reverence the teaching 
and study the writings of guides like Aristotle, 
whose dogma was that slavery was based on 
the very constitution of nature itself, which 
formed some men to rule and others to be 
slaves. 

St. Paul does not finish with this. He has 
not yet exhausted all his message. He had now 
dealt with the intellectual errors and mistakes 
of his hearers. He had around him and above 
him, if he could but see the magnificent figure 
of Athene, the pride and glory of the Acropolis, 
with its surrounding temples, the most striking 
proofs how their intellectual mistakes had led 
the wise of this world into fatal and degrading 
practices. In the course of his argument, hay- 
ing shown the nearness of God to man, “In 
Him we live and move and have our being,” 
and the Divine desire that man should seek after 
and know God, he quoted a passage common 
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ata tangent when a word slips as it were by 
_ chance from his pen, leading him off to a new 
train of ideas. 


We are the offspring of God. 
How is it then that men can conceive the God- 
head, that which is Divine, to be like unto those 


gold and silver, brass and marble statues, even 


though wrought with the greatest possible skill. 


The philosophers indeed pretended to distinguish 


between the Eternal Godhead and these divini- 
ties and images innumerable, which were but 
representations of his several characteristics and 
attributes. But even if they distinguished in- 
tellectually, they did not distinguish in practice, 


and the people from the highest to the lowest 
identified the idol with the deity itself, and ren- 


dered thereto the honour due to God. 

St. Paul then proceeds to enunciate his own 
doctrines. He lightly touches upon, as he did 
previously at Lystra (ch. xiv. 16), a subject 
which neither the time at his disposal nor the 
position of his hearers would permit him to dis- 
cuss. He glances at, but does not attempt to 
explain, why God had postponed to that late 
date this novel teaching: “ The times of ignor- 
ance God overlooked; but now He commandeth 
men that they should all everywhere repent.” 
This doctrine of repentance, involving a sense 
of sin and sorrow for it, must have sounded 
exceeding strange to those philosophic ears, as 
did the announcement with which the Apostle 
follows it up, the proclamation of a future judg- 
ment by a Man whom God had ordained for the 
purpose, and authenticated by raising Him from 
the dead. Here the crowd interrupted him. 
The Resurrection, or Anastasis, which Paul 
preached was not then a new deity, but an im- 
possible process through which no man save in 
fable had ever passed. When the Apostle got 
thus far the assembly broke up. The idea of 
a resurrection of a dead man was too much 
for them. It was too. ludicrous for belief. 
“Some mocked: but others said, We will hear 
thee again of this matter,” and thus ended St. 
Paul’s address, and thus ended too the Athenian 
opportunity, for St. Paul soon passed away from 
such a society of learned triflers and scoffers. 
They sat in the seat of the scorner, and the 
seat of the scorner is never a good one for a 
learner to occupy who wishes to profit. He 
felt that he had no great work to do in such 
a place. His opportunity lay where hearts were 
broken with sin and sorrow, where the burden 
of life weighed upon the soul, and men heavy 
laden and sore pressed were longing for a real 
deliverance and for a higher, nobler life than 
the world could offer. His work, however, was 
not all in vain, nor were his personal discus- 
sions and his public address devoid of results. 
The Church of Athens was one of those which 
could look back to St. Paul as its founder. ‘“ Not 
many wise after the flesh were called” in that 
city of wisdom and beauty, but some were called, 
among whom was one of those very judges who 
sat to investigate the Apostle’s teaching: “ But 
certain clave unto him, and believed: among 
whom also was Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
a woman named Damaris, and others with them.” 
And this Church thus founded became famous; 
Dionysius the Areopagite became afterwards a 
celebrated man, because his name was attached 
some five centuries later to a notorious forgery 
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which has played no small part in later Chris- 
tian history. Dionysius was the first bishop of 
the Athenian (Church according to the testimony 
of another Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, who 
lived in the middle of the second century, while 
persons were yet living who could remember the 
Areopagite. He was succeeded by Publius, who 
presided over the Church at an important period 
of its existence. The Emperor Hadrian came 
to Athens, and was charmed with it about the 
year 125 A.D. At that time the Athenian Church 
must have included among its members several 
learned men; for the two earliest “ Apologies” 
in defence of Christianity were produced by it. 
The Athenian Church had just then been pu- 
rified by the fiery trials of persecution. Quad- 
ratus and Aristides stood forth to plead its cause 
before the Emperor. Of Quadratus and _ his 
work we know but little. Eusebius, the great 
Church historian, had, however, seen it, and 
gives us (“H. E.,” iv. 3) a brief abstract of 
it, appealing to the miracles of our Saviour, 
and stating that some of the dead whom Christ 
had raised had lived to his own time. While 
as for Aristides, the other apologist, his work, 
after lying hidden from the sight of Christen- 
dom, was printed and published last year, as 
we have told in the former volume of this com- 
mentary. That “Apology” of Aristides has 
much important teaching for us, as we have 
there tried to.show. There is one point, how- 
ever, to which we did not allude. The ‘“ Apol- 
ogy” of Aristides shows us that the Athenian 
Church accepted in the fullest degree and pre- 
served the great Pauline doctrine of the free- 
dom and catholic nature of Christianity. In the 
year 125 Judaism and Christianity were still 
struggling together within the Church in other 
places; but at Athens they had clean separated 
the one from the other. Till that year no one 
but a circumcised Jewish Christian had ever pre- 
sided over the Mother Church of Jerusalem, 
which sixty years after the martyrdom of St. 
Peter and St. Paul preserved exactly the same 
attitude as in the days of James the Just. The 
Church of Athens, on the other hand, as a thor- 
oughly Gentile Church, had from the first en- 
joyed the ministry of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
a Gentile of culture and education. He had 
been attracted by the broad liberal teaching of 
the Apostle in his address upon Mars’ Hill, enun- 
ciating a religion free from all narrow national 
limitations. He embraced this catholic teaching 
with his whole heart, and transmitted it to his 
successors, so that when some seventy years 
later a learned Athenian stood forth in the per- 
son of Aristides, to explain the doctrines of the 
Church, contrasting them with the errors and 
mistakes of all other nations, Aristides does not 
spare even the Jews. He praises them indeed 
when compared with the pagans, who had erred 
on the primary questions of morals; but he 
blames them because they had not reached the 
final and absolute position occupied by the Chris- 
tians. Listen to the words of Aristides which 
proclaim the true Pauline doctrine taught in 
St. Paul’s sermons, re-echoed by the Epistles, 
“Nevertheless the Jews too have gone astray 
from accurate knowledge, and they suppose in 
their minds that they are serving God, but in 
the methods of their service, their service 1s 
to angels and not to God, in that they observe 
Sabbaths and new moons, and the passover, and 
the great fast, and the fast and circumcision, 
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and cleanness of meats,’ words which sound ex- 
actly the same note and embody the same con- 
ception as St. Paul in his indignant language to 
the Galatians (iv. 9-11): “‘ Now’ that ye have 
come to know God, or rather to be known of 
God, how turn ye back again to the weak and 
beggarly elements, whereunto ye désire to be 
in bondage over again? Ye observe days, and 
months, and seasons, and years. I am afraid 
of you, lest by any means I have béstowed la- 
bour upon you in vain.” 

St. Paul did not stay long at Athens, Five or 
six weeks perhaps, two months at most, was 
probably the length of his visit, time enough 
just for his Bercean guides to go back to their 
own city two hundred miles away, and forward 
their message to Thessalonica fifty miles dis- 
tant, desiring Timothy and Silas to come to 
him. Timothy, doubtless, soon started upon his 
way, tarried with the Apostle for a little, and 
then returned to Thessalonica, as we learn from 
1 Thess. iii. 1: ‘“‘ When we could no longer for- 
bear, we thought it good to be left at Athens 
alone, and sent Timothy to establish you and 
comfort you.” And now he was again all alone 
in that scoffing city where neither the religious, 
moral, nor intellectual atmosphere could have 
been pleasing to a man like St. Paul. He quitted 
Athens therefore and came to Corinth. In that 
city he laboured for a period of a year and a 
half at least; and yet the record of his brief 
visit to Athens, unsuccessful as it was so far 
as immediate results are concerned, is much 
longer than the record of his prolonged work in 
Corinth. 

Now if we were writing a life of St. Paul in- 
stead of a commentary on the history told us 
in the Acts, we should be able to supplement 
the brief narrative of the historical book with 
the ample details contained in: the Epistles of 
St. Paul, especially the two Epistles written to 
Corinth itself, which illustrate the life of the 
Apostle, his work at Corinth, and the state of 
the Corinthians themselves prior and subsequent 
to their conversion. A consideration: of these 
points would, however, lead me to intrude on 
the sphere of the commentator on the Corin- 
thian Epistles, and demand an amount of space 
which we cannot afford. In addition, the three 
great biographies of St. Paul to which we have 
so often referred—Lewin’s, Farrar’s, and that of 
Conybeare and Howson—treat this subject at 
such great length and with such a profusion of 
archeological learning as practically leave a 
fresh writer nothing new to say in this direction. 
Let us, however, look briefly at the record in 
the Acts of St. Paul’s work in Corinth, view- 
ing it from the expositor’s point of view. St. 
Paul went from Athens to Corinth discouraged, 
it may have been, by the results of his Athen- 
ian labours. Opposition never frightened St. 
Paul; but learned carelessness, haughty con- 
temptuous indifference to his Divine message, 
the outcome of a spirit devoid of any true spir- 
itual life, quenched his ardour, chilled his en- 
thusiasm. He must indeed have been sorely re- 
pelled by Athens when he set out all alone for 
the great capital of Achaia, the wicked, immoral, 
debased city of Corinth. When He came thither 
he united himself with Aquila, a Jew of Pontus, 
and Priscilla, his wife, because they were mem- 
bers of the same craft. They had been lately 
expelled from Rome, and, like the Apostle, were 
tent-makers: for convenience’ sake therefore, 
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and to save expense, they all lodged together. 


Here again St. Paul experienced the wisdom 
of his father’s training and of the Rabbinical 
law, which thus made him in Corinth, as be- 
fore in Thessalonica, thoroughly independent of 
all external circumstances, and able with his own 
hands to minister to his body’s wants. And it 
was a fortunate thing too for the gospel’s sake 
that he was able to do so. St. Paul never per- 
mits any one to think for a moment that the 
claim of Christ’s ministry for a fitting support 
is a doubtful one. He expressly teaches again — 
and again, as in 1 Cor. ix., that it is the Scrip- 
tural as well as rational duty of the people to con- 
tribute according to their means to the mainte- 
nance of Christ’s public ministry. But there were 
certain circumstances at Thessalonica, and above 
all at Corinth, which made St. Paul waive his 
just claim and even cramp, limit, and confine 
his exertions, by imposing on himself the work 
of earning his daily food. Thessalonica and Cor- 
inth had immense Jewish populations. The Jews 
were notorious in that age as furnishing the 
greatest number of impostors, quack magi- 
cians, and every other kind of agency which 
traded upon human credulity for the purpose of 
gain, 

St. Paul was determined that neither Jew nor 
Gentile in either place should be able to hinder 
the work of the gospel by accusing him of self- 
seeking or covetous purposes. For this purpose 
he united with Aquila and Priscilla in working 
at their common trade as tentmakers, employ- 
ing the Sabbath days in debating after the usual 
fashion in the Jewish synagogues; and upon or- 
dinary days improving the hours during which 
his hands laboured upon the coarse hair cloth 
of which tents were made, either in expounding 
to. his fellow-workmen the glorious news which 
he proclaimed or else in meditating upon the 
trials of his converts in Macedonia, or perhaps, 
most of all, in that perpetual communion with 
God, that never-ceasing intercession for which 
he ever found room and time in the secret 
chambers of the soul. St. Paul’s intercessions, 
as we read of them in his Epistles, -were im- 
mense. Intercessory prayers for his individual 
converts are frequently mentioned by him. It 
would have been impossible for a man so hard 
pressed with labours of every kind, temporal and 
spiritual, to find place for them all in formal 
prayers if St. Paul did not cultivate the habit 
of ceaseless communion with his Father in 
heaven, perpetually bringing before God those 
cases and persons which lay dearest to his heart. 
This habit of secret prayer must be the expla- 
nation of St. Paul’s widespread intercessions, 
and for this reason. He commends the same 
practice again and again to his converts. “ Pray 
without ceasing” is his language to the Thes- 
salonians (1 Thess. v. 17). Now this could not 
mean, prolong your private devotions to an in- 
ordinate length, because great numbers of his 
converts were slaves who were not masters of 
their time. But it does mean cultivate a per- 
petual sense of God’s presence and of your own 
communion with Him, which will turn life and 
its busiest work into a season of refreshing 
prayer and untiring intercession. 

Meanwhile, according to Acts xviii. 5, Silas 
and Timothy arrived from Macedonia, bringing 
contributions for the Apostle’s support, which 
enabled him to fling himself entirely into min- 
isterial and evangelistic work. This renewed ac- 
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St. Paul had no longer to 
age of contemptuous or listless conduct, 
as at Athens. He experienced at Jewish hands 
in Corinth exactly the same treatment as at 
Dricteaionica and Bercea. Paul preached that 
The Jews blasphemed 
Him, and called Him accursed. Their attitude 
became so threatening that Paul was at length 


= compelled to retire from the synagogue, and, 


separating his disciples, Jews and Gentiles alike, 
he withdrew to the house of one Justus, a man 
whose Latin name bespeaks his Western origin, 
who lived next door to the synagogue. Thence- 
forth he threw himself with all his energy into 
his work. God too directly encouraged him, 
_ The very proximity of the Christian Church to 
the Jewish Synagogue constituted a special dan- 
ger to himself personally when he had to deal 
with fanatical Jews. A heavenly visitor ap- 
peared, therefore, to refresh the wearied saint, 
In his hour of danger and of weakness God’s 
strength and grace were perfected, and assur- 
ance was granted that the Lord had much peo- 
ple in the city of Corinth, and that no harm 
should happen to him while striving to seek out 
and gather God’s sheep that were scattered 
abroad in the midst of the naughty world of 
Corinthian life. And the secret vision did not 
stand alone. External circumstances lent their 
assistance and support. Crispus, the chief ruler 
of the synagogue, and his family became con- 
verts, and were baptised. Gaius and Stephanas 
were important converts gathered from amongst 
the Gentiles; so important indeed were these three 
individuals and their families that St. Paul turned 
aside from his purely evangelistic and mission- 
ary labours and devoted himself to the pastoral 
work of preparing them for baptism, adminis- 
tering personally that holy sacrament, a duty 
which he usually left to his assistants, who were 
not so well qualified for the rough pioneer efforts 
of controversy, which he had marked out for 
himself. And so the work went on for a year 
and a half, till the Jews thought they saw their 
opportunity for crushing the audacious apostate 
who was thus making havoc even among the 
officials of their own organisation, inducing 
them to join his Nazarene synagogue. Achaia, 
of which Corinth was the capital, was a Roman 
province, embracing, broadly speaking, the ter- 
ritory comprised in the modern kingdom of 
Greece. Like a great many other provinces, 
and specially like Cyprus, to which we have al- 
ready called attention, Achaia was at times an 
imperial, at times a senatorial province. Forty 
years earlier it was an imperial province. The 
Acts describes it as just then, that is, about A. D. 
53, a senatorial or proconsular province; and 
Suetonius, an independent Roman _ historian, 
confirms this, telling us (‘“ Claud.,” 25) that the 
Emperor Claudius restored it to the senate. 
Gallio, a brother of the celebrated philosophic 
writer Seneca, had been sent to it as proconsul, 
and the Jews thought they now saw their oppor- 
tunity. Gallio, whose original and proper name 
was Annzus Novatus, was a man distinguished 
by what in Rome was considered his sweet, 
gentle, and loving disposition. His reputation 
may have preceded him, and the Jews of Cor- 
inth may have thought that they would play 
upon his easy-going temper. The Jews, being 
a very numerous community at Corinth, had it 
of course in their power to prove very unpleas- 
ant to any ruler, and specially to one of Gallio’s 
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reputed temper.* The Roman governors were 
invested with tremendous powers; they were 
absolute despots, in fact, for the time being, and 
yet they were often very anxious to gain pop- 
ularity, especially with any troublesome body of 
their temporary subjects. The Roman procon- 
suls, in fact, adopted a principle we sometimes 
see still acted out in political life, as if it were 
the highest type of statesmanship. They were 
anxious to gain popularity by gratifying those 
who made themselves specially obnoxious and 
raised the loudest cries. They petted the 
naughty, and they neglected the good. So it 
was with Pontius Pilate, who perpetrated a ju- 
dicial murder because it contented the multitude; 
so it was with Festus, who left an innocent man 
in bonds at Czsarea because he desired to gain 
favour with the Jews; and so too, thought the 
Jews of Corinth, it would be with Gallio. They 
arrested the Apostle, therefore, using the mes- 
sengers of the synagogue for the purpose, and 
brought him to the proconsular court, where 
they set him before the bema, or elevated plat- 
form, whence the Roman magistrates dispensed 
justice. Then they laid their formal accusation 
against him: “ This man persuadeth men to wor- 
ship God contrary to the law’”’ ; expecting per- 
haps that he would be remitted by the proconsul 
to the judgment and discipline of their own do- 
mestic tribunal, even as Pilate said to the Jews 
about our Lord and their accusation against 
Him: “Take ye Him, and judge Him accord- 
ing to your law.”’ But the philosophic brother 
of the Stoic Seneca had a profound contempt 
for these agitating Jews. His Stoic education 
too had trained him to allow external things 
as little influence upon the mind as _ possible. 
The philosophic apathy which the Stoics cul- 
tivated must have more or less affected his 
whole nature, as he soon showed the Jews; for 
before the Apostle had time to reply to the 
charge Gallio burst in contemptuously. If it 
were a matter of Jaw and order, he declares, 
it would be right to attend to it; but if your 
complaint is touching your own national law 
and customs I will have nothing to say to it. 
And then he commanded his lictors to clear 
the court. Thus ended the attempt on St. Paul’s 
freedom or life, an attempt which was indeed 
more disastrous to the Jews themselves than to 
any one else; for the Gentile mob of Corinth, 
hating the Jews, and glad to see them balked 
of their expected prey, seized the chief accuser 
Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue, and beat 
him before the judgment-seat; while Gallio all 
the while cared for none of these things, despis- 
ing the mob, Jew and Gentile alike, and con- 
temptuously pitying them from the height of 
his philosophic self-contentment. Gallio has 
been at all times regarded as the type of the 
mere worldling, who, wrapped in material inter- 


ests, cares for nothing higher or nobler, But 
this is scarcely fair to Gallio. The Stoic phi- 
losopher was not dead to better things. But he 


is the type rather of men who, blinded by lower 
truths and mere intellectual wisdom, are thereby 
rendered careless of those spiritual matters in 
which the soul’s true life alone consists. He 
had so thoroughly cultivated a philosophic con- 
tempt for the outside world and its business, 


* Cicero, in his oration Pro Flacco, ch. xxviii., shows how 
troublesome and dangerous, even to the very highest per- 
sons, the Jews at Rome could be one hundred years earlier 
than Gallio’s day. 
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the sayings and doings, the joys and the sorrows 
of the puny mortals who fume and strut and 
fret their lives away upon this earthly stage, 
that he lost the opportunity of hearing from 
the Apostle’s lips of a grander philosophy, a 
deeper contentment, of a truer, more satisfying 
peace than was ever dreamt of in stoical specu- 
lation. And this type of man is not extinct. 
Philosophy, science, art, literature, politics, they 
are all great facts, all offer vast fields for human 
activity, and all may serve for a time so thor- 
oughly to content and satisfy man’s inner being 
as to render him careless of that life in Christ 
which alone abideth for evermore. 

The attempt of the Jews marked the termina- 
tion of St. Paul’s work in Corinth. It was at 
least the beginning of the end. He had now 
laboured longer in Corinth than anywhere else 
since he started out from Antioch. He had or- 
ganised and consolidated the Church, as we can 
see from his Corinthian Epistles, and now he 
longed once more to visit his old friends, and 
report what God had wrought by his means dur- 
ing his long absence. He tarried, therefore, yet 
a while, visiting doubtless the various Churches 
which he had established throughout all the 
province of Achaia, and then, accompanied by 
a few companions, set sail for Syria, to declare 
the results of his eventful mission, taking Ephe- 
sus on his way. This was his first visit to that 
great city, and he was probably led to pay it 
owing to the commercial necessities of Aquila. 
Life’s actions and deeds, even in the case of 
an apostle, are moulded by very little things. 
A glance, a chance word, a passing courtesy, 
forgotten as soon as done, and life is very dif- 
ferent from what it otherwise would have been. 
And so, too, the tent-making and tent-selling 
of Aquila brought Paul to Ephesus, shaped the 
remainder of his career, and endowed the Church 
with the rich spiritual heritage of the teaching 
imparted to the Ephesian disciples by word and 
epistle. 


CHART EH Rov. 


THE EPHESIAN CHURCH AND ITS FOUN- 
DATION. 


ACTS xviii. 19-21, 24-26; xix. I. 


Epuesus has been from very ancient times 
a distinguished city. It was famous in the re- 
ligious history of Asia Minor in times long prior 
to the Christian Era. It was celebrated at the 
time of the Roman Empire as the chief seat 
of the worship of Diana and of the magical 
practices associated with that worship; and Ephe- 
sus became more celebrated still in Christian 
times as the city where one of the great Cécu- 
menical Councils was held which served to de- 
termine the expression of the Church’s faith in 
her Divine Lord and Master. It must then be 
of great interest to the Christian student to note 
the first beginnings of such a vast transforma- 
tion as that whereby a chief seat of pagan idol- 
atry was turned into a special stronghold of 
Christian orthodoxy. Let us then devote this 
chapter to tracing the upgrowth of the Ephesian 
Church, and to noting the lessons the modern 
Church may. derive therefrom. 

St. Paul terminated his work in Corinth some 
time about the middle or towards the close of 
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the year 53 A. D. In the early summer of that 
year Gallio came as proconsul to Achaia, and 
the Jewish riot was raised. After a due interval, 
to show that he was not driven out by Jewish 
machinations, St. Paul determined to return once — 
more to Jerusalem and Antioch, which he had 
left some four vears at least before. He went 
down therefore to Cenchree, the port of depar- 
ture for passengers going from Corinth to Ephe- 
sus, Asia Minor, and Syria. A Christian Church 
had been established there by the exertions of | 
St. Paul or some of his Corinthian disciples. — 
As soon as an early Christian was turned from 
sin to righteousness, from the adoration of idols 
to the worship of the true God, he began to 
try and do something for Him whose love and 
grace he had experienced. It was no wonder 
that the Church then spread rapidly when all 
its individual members were instinct with life, 
and every one considered himself personally re- 
sponsible to labour diligently for God. The 
Church of Cenchrez was elaborately organised. 
It had not only its deacons, it had also its 
deaconesses, one of whom, Phcebe, was specially 
kind and useful to St. Paul upon his visits to 
that busy seaport, and is by him commended to 
the help and care of the Roman Church (Rom. 
KVi. I) 2). 

From Cenchree St. Paul, Aquila, and Pris- 
cilla sailed for Ephesus, where, as we have al- 
ready hinted, it is most likely the latter pair 
had some special business avocations which led 
them to stay at that city. They may have been 
large manufacturers of tents, and have had a 
branch establishment at Ephesus, which was then 
a great mercantile emporium for that part of 
Asia Minor. ; 

An incidental remark of the sacred writer 
“having shorn his head in Cenchree, for he 
had a vow,” has raised a controverted question. 
Some refer this expression to Aquila, and I 
think with much the greater probability. It was 
customary with the Jews at that time when in 
any special danger to take a temporary Nazarite 
vow, binding themselves to abstain from wine 
and from cutting their hair till a certain definite 


‘period had elapsed. Then when the fixed date 


had arrived, the hair was cut off and preserved 
till it could be burned in the fire of a sacrifice 
offered up at Jerusalem upon the individual’s 
next visit to the Holy City. The grammatical 
order of the words naturally refer to Aquila as 
the maker of this vow; but I cannot agree in 
one reason urged for this latter theory. Some 
have argued that it was impossible for Paul to 
have made this vow; that it would, in fact, have 
been a return to the bondage of Judaism, which 
would have been utterly inconsistent on his part. 
People who argue thus do not understand St. 
Paul’s position with respect to Jewish rites as 
being things utterly unimportant, and, as such, 
things which a wise born Jew would do well 
to observe in order to please his countrymen. 
If St. Paul made a vow at Corinth it would have 
been simply an illustration of his own principle, 
“To the Jews I became as a Jew, in order that 
I might gain the Jews.” But further, I must 
say that the taking of a vow, though derived 
from Judaism, need not have necessarily ap- 
peared to St. Paul and the men of his time a 
purely Jewish ceremony. Vows, in fact, natu- 
rally passed over from Judaism to Christianity. 
Vows, indeed, of this peculiar character, and 
with this peculiar external sign of long hair, 
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are no longer customary amongst Christians; 
but surely special vows cannot be said to have 


gone out of fashion, when we consider the wide 


spread of the teetotal movement, with its vows 


identical in one important element with that of 
the Nazarites! But viewing the matter from a 


still wider standpoint, people, when contending 


thus, forget what a large part the tradition of 


ancient customs must have played in the life, 
manners, and customs of St. Paul._ All his early 
life he was a strict Pharisaic Jew, and down to 
the end of life his early training must have 
largely modified his habits. To take but one in- 
stance, pork was the common and favourite food 
of the Romans at this period. Now I am sure 
that St. Paul would have vigorously resisted all 
attempts to prevent the Gentile Christians eat- 
ing bacon or ham; but I should not be in the 
least surprised if St. Paul, trained in Pharisaic 
habits, never once touched a food he had been 
taught to abhor from his earliest youth. Life 
is a continuous thing, and the memories of the 
past are very powerful. We can to this day 


_trace among ourselves many customs and tra- 
ditions dating back to the times antecedent to 


the Reformation, and much farther. The fires 


still lighted on St. John’s Eve throughout Ire- 


land, and once customary in Scotland, are sur- 
vivals of the times of Druidical paganism in these 
islands. The ceremonies and social customs of 
Shrove Tuesday and Hallow E’en are survivals 
of the rude mirth of our pre-Reformation fore- 
fathers, on the nights before a celebrated fast, 
Ash Wednesday, in one case, before a celebrated 
feast, All Saints’ Day, in the other. Or per- 


- haps I may take another instance more closely 


analogous still which every reader can verify for 
himself. The use of the Church of England has 
to this day a curious instance of the power of 
tradition as opposed to written law. There is 
a general rubric placed in the Book of Common 
Prayer before the first Lord’s Prayer. It runs 
as follows: ‘Then the minister shall kneel and 
say the Lord’s Prayer with an audible voice; 
the people also kneeling and repeating it with 
him, both here, and wheresoever else it is used 
in Divine Service.” This rubric plainly pre- 
scribes that clergy and people shall always say 
the Lord’s Prayer conjointly. And yet, let my 
readers go into any church of the Anglican 
Communion on Sunday next, I care not what 
the tone of its theological thought, and observe 
the first Lord’s Prayer used at the beginning 
of the Communion Service. They will find that 
this general rubric is universally neglected, and 
the celebrating priest says the opening Lord’s 
Prayer by himself with no voice of the people 
raised to accompany him. Now whence comes 
this universal fact? It is simply an illustration 
of the strength of tradition. It is a survival of 
the practice before the Reformation handed 
down by tradition to the present time, and over- 
riding a positive and written law. In the days 
before the Reformation, as in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church of the present day, the opening 
Dominical or Lord’s Prayer in the Mass was 
said by the priest alone. When the service was 
translated into English the old custom still pre- 
vailed, and has lasted to the present day. This 
was only human nature, which abhors unneces- 
Sary changes, and is intensely conservative of 
every practice which is linked with the fond 
memories of the past. This human nature was 
found strong in St. Paul, as in other men, and 
81—Vol. V. 
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it would have argued no moral or spiritual weak- 
ness, no desire to play fast and loose with gos- 
pel liberties, had he, instead of Aquila, resorted 
to the old Jewish practice and bound himself 
by a vow in connection with some special bless- 
ing which he had received, or some special dan- 
ger he had incurred. When we are studying the 
Acts we must never forget that Judaism gave 
the tone and form, the whole outer framework 
to Christianity, even as England gave the out- 
ward shape and form to the constitutions of 
the United States and her own numberless col- 
onies throughout the world. St. Paul did not 
invent a brand-new religion, as some people 
think; he changed as little as possible, so that 
his own practice and worship must have been to 
mere pagan eyes exactly the same as that of the 
Jews, as indeed we might conclude beforehand 
from the fact that the Roman authorities seem 
to have viewed the Christians as a mere Jewish 
sect down to the close of the second century. 

I. Let us now take a rapid survey of the ex- 
tensive journey which our book disposes of in 
very concise fashion. St. Paul and his com- 
panions, Aquila and Priscilla, Timothy and Silas, 
sailed from Cenchree to Ephesus, which city 
up to this seems to have been untouched by 
Christian influences. St. Paul, in the earlier por- 
tion of his second tour, had been prohibited by 
the Holy Spirit from preaching in Ephesus, or 
in any portion of the provinces of Asia or 
Bithynia. Important as the human eye of St. 
Paul may have viewed them, still the Divine 
Guide of the Church saw that neither Asia nor 
Bithynia, with all their magnificent cities, their 
accumulated wealth, and their political position, 
were half so important as the cities and prov- 
inces of Europe, viewed from the standpoint of 
the world’s conversion. But now the gospel 
has secured a substantial foothold in Europe, 
has taken a firm grasp of that imperial race 
which then ruled the world, and so the Apostle 
is permitted to visit Ephesus for the first time. 
He seems to have then paid a mere passing 
visit to it, lasting perhaps while the ship dis- 
charged the portion of her cargo destined for 
Ephesus. But St. Paul never allowed time to 
hang heavy on his hands for want of employ- 
ment. He left Aquila and Priscilla engaged in 
their mercantile transactions, and, entering him- 
self into the principal synagogue, proceeded to 
expound his views. These do not seem to have 
then aroused any opposition; nay, the Jews even 
went so far as to desire him to tarry longer 
and open out his doctrines at greater length. 
We may conclude from this that St. Paul did 
not remain during this first visit much beyond 
one Sabbath day. If he had bestowed a second 
Sabbath day upon the Ephesian synagogue, his 
ideas and doctrines would have been made so 
clear and manifest that the Jews would not have 
required much further exposition in order to 
see their drift. St. Paul, after promising a sec- 
ond visit to them, left his old friends and asso- 
ciates, Aquila and his wife, with whom he had 
lived for nearly two years, at Ephesus, and 
pushed on to Cesarea, a town which he must 
have already well known, and with which he 
was subsequently destined to make a long and 
unpleasant acquaintanceship, arriving at Jerusa- 
lem in time probably for the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, which was celebrated on September 16, 
A. D. 53. Concerning the details of that visit 
we know nothing. Four years at least must 
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have elapsed since he had seen James and the 
other venerated heads of the Mother Church. 
We can imagine then how joyously he would 
have told them, how eagerly they would have 
heard the glad story of the wonders God had 
wrought among the Gentiles through the power 
of Jesus Christ. After a short sojourn at Je- 
rusalem St. Paul turned back to Czsarea, and 
thence went on to Antioch, the original seat of 
the Gentile mission for the propagation of the 
faith. After refreshing himself with the kindly 
offices of fraternal intercourse and conversation 
at this great Christian centre, where broad liberal 
sentiment and wide Christian culture, free from 
any narrow prejudices, must have infused a tone 
into society far more agreeable to St. Paul than 
the unprogressive Judaising views which flour- 
ished in Jerusalem, St. Paul then determined to 
set off upon his third great tour, which must 
have begun, at the earliest, some time in the 
spring of A. PD. 54, as soon as the snows of win- 
ter had passed away and the passes through the 
Taurus Range into the central regions of Asia 
Minor had been opened. We know nothing 
more concerning the extended journey he took 
on this occasion. He seems to have avoided 
towns like Lystra and Derbe, and to have di- 
rected his march straight to Galatia, where he 
had sufficient work to engage all his thought. 
We have no mention of the names of the partic- 
ular Churches where he laboured. Ancyra, as 
it was then called, Angora as it is now named, 
in all probability demanded St. Paul’s attention. 
If he visited it, he looked as the traveller does 
still upon the temple dedicated to the deity of 
Augustus and of Rome, the ruins of which have 
attracted the notice of every modern antiquary. 
Glad, however, as we should have been to gratify 
our curiosity by details like these, we are obliged 
to content ourselves with the information which 
St. Luke gives us, that St. Paul ‘“ went through 
the region of Galatia and Phrygia, in order, 
stablishing all the disciples,” leaving us a speak- 
ing example of the energising power, the invig- 
orating effects. of a visitation such as St. Paul 
now conducted, sustaining the weak, arousing 
the careless, restraining the rash, guiding the 
whole body of the Church with the counsels 
of sanctified wisdom and heavenly prudence. 
Then, after his Phrygian and Galatian work was 
finished, St. Paul betook himself to a field which 
he long since desired to occupy, and determined 
to fulfil the promise made a year previously at 
least to his Jewish friends of the Ephesian Syna- 
gogue. 

II. Now we come to the foundation of the 
Ephesian Church some time in the latter part 
of the year 54 A. pv. Here it may strike some 
reader as an extraordinary thing that more than 
twenty years after the Crucifixion Ephesus was 
as yet totally untouched by the gospel, so that 
the tidings of salvation were quite a novel sound 
in the great Asiatic capital. People sometimes 
think of the primitive Church as if, after the 
Day of Pentecost, every individual Christian 
rushed off to preach in the most distant parts 
of the world, and that the whole earth was evan- 
gelised straight off. They forget the teaching 
of Christ about the gospel leaven, and leaven 
never works all on an heap as it were; it is slow, 
regular, progressive in its operations. The tra- 
dition, too, that the apostles did not leave Je- 
rusalem till twelve years after His ascension 
ought to be a sufficient corrective of this false 
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notion; and though this tradition may not have 
any considerable historical basis, yet it shows 
that the primitive Church did not cherish athe 
very modern idea that enormous and imme 

successes followed upon the preaching of the 
gospel after Pentecost, and that the conversion 
of vast populations at once occurred. The case 
was exactly contrary. For many a long year 
nothing at all was done towards the conver- 
sion of the Gentile world, and then for many 
another long year the preaching of the gospel — 
among the Gentiles entirely depended upon St. 
Paul alone. He was the one evangelist of the 
Gentiles, and therefore it is no wonder he should 
have said in 1 Cor. i. 17, “‘ Christ sent me not 
to baptise, but to preach the gospel.” He was 
the one man fitted to deal with the prejudices, 
the ignorance, the sensuality, the grossness with 
which the Gentile world was overspread, and 
therefore no other work, no matter how im- 
portant, was to be allowed to interfere with that 
one task which he alone could perform. This 
seems to me the explanation of the question 
which might otherwise cause some difficulty, 
how was it that the Ephesians, Jews and Gen- 
tiles alike, inhabiting this distinguished city, were 


still in such dire ignorance of the gospel mes- 


sage twenty years after the Ascension? Now 
let us come to the story of the circumstances 
amid which Ephesian Christianity took its rise. 
St. Paul, as we have already said, paid a pass- 
ing visit to Ephesus just a year before when 
going up to Jerusalem, when he seems to have 
made a considerable impression in the syna- 
gogue. He left behind him Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, who, with their household, formed a small 
Christian congregation, meeting doubtless for 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in their 
own house while yet frequenting the stated wor- 
ship of the synagogue. This we conclude from 
the following circumstance, which is expressly 
mentioned in Acts xviii. 26. Apollos, a Jew. 
born in Alexandria, and a learned man, as was 
natural coming from that great centre of Greek 
and Oriental culture, came to Ephesus. He had 
been baptised by some of John’s disciples, either 
at Alexandria or in Palestine. It may very pos- 
sibly have been at Alexandria. St. John’s doc- 
trines and followers may have spread to Alex- 
andria by that time, as we are expressly in- 
formed they had been diffused as far as Ephesus 
(see ch. xix. 1-4). Apollos, when he came to 
Ephesus, entered, like St. Paul, into the syna- 
gogue, and “spake and taught carefully the 
things concerning Jesus, knowing only the bap- 
tism of John.” He knew about Jesus Christ, 
but with an imperfect knowledge such merely 
as John himself possessed. This man began to 
speak boldly in the synagogue on the topic of 
the Messiah whom John, had preached. quila 
and Priscilla were present in the synagogue, 
heard the disputant, recognised his earnestness 
and his defects, and then, having taken him, 
expounded to him the way of God more fully, 
initiating him into the full mysteries of the faith 
by baptism into the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. This incident has an important 
bearing upon the foundation and development 
of the Ephesian Church, but it bears more di- 
rectly still upon the point on which we have 
been dwelling. Apollos disputed in the syna- 
gogues where Aquila and Priscilla heard him, 
so that they must have been regular worship- 
pers there, notwithstanding their Christian pro- 
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on and their close intercourse with St. Paul 
more than eighteen months. After a little 


_ time further, Apollos desired to pass over to 
Greece. 
at Aquila’s house told him of the wonders they 


The little Christian Church which met 


had seen and heard in Achaia and of the flour- 
ishing state of the Church in Corinth. They 
gave him letters commendatory to that Church, 
whither Apollos passed over, and rendered such 
valuable help that his name a year or two later 
became one of the watchwords of Corinthian 
party strife. The way was now prepared for St. 
Paul's great mission to Ephesus, exceeding in 
length any mission he had hitherto conducted, 


_ surpassing in its duration of three years the time 
spent even at Corinth itself. 


His own brief visit 
of the year before, the visit and work of the 
Alexandrian Jew, the quiet conversations, the 
holy lives, the sanctified examples of Aquila and 
Priscilla, these had done the preliminary work. 
They had roused expectation, provoked discus- 
sion, developed thought. Everything was ready 
for the great masterful teacher to step upon the 
ground and complete the work which he had al- 


_ ready so auspiciously begun. 


I do not propose to discuss the roads by which 
St. Paul may have travelled through the province 
of Asia on this eventful visit, nor to discuss 
the architectural features, or. the geographical 
position of the city of Ephesus. These things 
I shall leave to the writers who have treated of 
St. Paul’s life. I now confine myself to the 
notices inserted by St. Luke. concerning the 
Apostle’s Ephesian work, and about it I note 
that upon his arrival St. Paul came in contact 
with a small congregation of the disciples of 


_ John the Baptist, who had hitherto escaped the 
notice of the small Church existing at Ephesus. 


This need not excite our wonder. We are apt 
to think that because Christianity is now such 
a dominant element in our own intellectual and 
religious atmosphere it must always have been 
the same. Ephesus, too, was then an immense 
city, with a large population of Jews, who may 
have had many synagogues. These few disciples 
of John the Baptist may have worshipped in a 


_ synagogue which never heard of the brief visit 


of a Cilician Jew, a teacher named Saul of Tar- 
sus, much less of the quiet efforts of Aquila and 
Priscilla, the tentmakers, lately come from Cor- 
inth. St. Paul, on his second visit, soon came 
in contact with these men. He at once asked 
them a question which tested their position and 
attainments in the Divine life, and sheds for 
us a vivid light upon apostolic doctrine and 
practice. ‘‘ Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when 
ye believed?” is plainly an inquiry whether they 
had enjoyed the blessing connected with the 
solemn imposition of hands, from which has 
been derived the rite of confirmation, as I 
showed in the previous Part. The disciples 
soon revealed the imperfect character of their 
religion by their reply: ‘“‘ Nay, we did not so 
much as hear whether the Holy Ghost was,” 
words which led St. Paul to demand what in 
that case was the nature of their baptism. ‘ Into 
what then were ye baptised?” and they said, 
“Into John’s baptism.” 

Now the simple explanation of the disciples’ 


: ignorance was that they had been baptised with 


John’s baptism, which had no reference to or 
mention of the Holy Ghost. St. Paul, under- 


_ standing them to be baptised disciples, could not 


understand their ignorance of the personal 
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existence and present power of the Holy Ghost, 
till he learned from them the nature of their 
baptism, and then his surprise ceased. But then 
we must observe that the question of the Apostle 
astonished at their defective state—‘ Into what 
then were ye baptised? ”—implies that, if bap- 
tised with Christian baptism, they would have 
known of the existence of the Holy Ghost, and 
therefore further implies that the baptismal form- 
ula into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, was of universal application among Chris- 
tians; for surely if this formula were not uni- 
versally used by the Church, many Christians 
might be in exactly the same position as these 
disciples of John, and never have heard of the 
Holy Ghost! * St. Paul, having expounded the 
difference between the inchoate, imperfect, be- 
ginning knowledge, of the Baptist, and the 
richer, fuller teaching of Jesus Christ, then 
handed them over for further preparation to his 
assistants, by whom, after due fasting and prayer, 
they were baptised,} and at once presented to 
the Apostle for the imposition of hands; when 
the Holy Ghost was vouchsafed in present ef- 
fects, “ they spake with tongues and prophesied,” 
as if to sanction in a special manner the decided 
action taken by the Apostle on this occasion. 
The details concerning this affair, given to us 
by the sacred writer, are most important. They 
set forth at greater length and with larger ful- 
ness the methods ordinarily used by the Apos- 
tle than on other similar occasions. The Phi- 
lippian jailor was converted and baptised, but 
we read nothing of the imposition of hands. 
Dionysius and Damaris, Aquila and Priscilla, and 
many others at Athens and Corinth were con- 
verted, but there is no mention of either baptism 
or any other holy rite. It might have been very 
possible to argue that the silence of the writer 
implied utter contempt of the sacraments of the 
gospel and the rite of confirmation on these oc- 
casions, were it not that we have this detailed 
account of the manner in which St. Paul dealt 
with half-instructed, unbaptised, and unconfirmed 
disciples of Christ Jesus. They were instructed, 
baptised, and confirmed, and thus introduced into 
the fulness of blessing required by the dis- 
cipline of the Lord, as ministered by His faith- 
ful servant. If this were the routine observed 
with those who had been taught “ carefully the 
things of Jesus, knowing only the baptism of 
John,” how much more would it have been the 
case of those rescued out of the pollutions of 
paganism and called into the kingdom of light! 
III. After this favourable beginning, and see- 
ing the borders of the infant Church extended 
by the union of these twelve disciples, St. Paul, 
after his usual fashion, flung himself into work 
amongst the Jews of Ephesus upon whom he 
had previously made a favourable impression. 
He was well received for a time. He continued 
for three months “reasoning and persuading as to 
the things concerning the kingdom of God.” But, 
as it was elsewhere, so was it at Ephesus, the 
offence of the Cross told in the long run upon 
the worshippers of the synagogue. The original 
Christian Church was Jewish. Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, Apollos and Timothy, and the disciples of 
John the Baptist would have excited no resent- 
ment in the minds of the Jews; but when St. 


* See my remarks on this topic on p. 330. J 

+See the ‘“Didache,” or “Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” concerning the methods used in preparation 
for baptism. 
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Paul began to open out the hope which lay for 
Gentiles as well as for Jews in the gospel which 
he preached, then the objections of the syna- 
gogue were multiplied, riots and disturbances 
became, as elsewhere, matters of daily occur- 
rence, and the opposition became at last so bitter 
that as at Corinth, so here again at Ephesus, the 
Apostle was obliged to separate his own fol- 
lowers, and gather them into the school of one 
Tyrannus, a teacher of philosophy or rhetoric, 
whom perhaps he had converted, where the blas- 
phemous denunciations against the Divine Way 
which he taught could no longer be heard. In 
this school or lecture-hall St. Paul continued 
labouring for more than two years, bestowing 
upon the city of Ephesus a longer period of con- 
tinuous labour than he ever vouchsafed to 
any place else. We have St. Paul’s own state- 
ment as to his method of life at this period in 
the address he subsequently delivered to the 
elders of Ephesus. The Apostle pursued at 
Ephesus the same course which he adopted at 
Corinth, in one important direction at least. He 
supported himself and his immediate compan- 
ions, Timothy and Sosthenes, by his own labour, 
and that we may presume for precisely the same 
reason at Ephesus as at Corinth. He desired to 
cut off all occasion of accusation against himself. 
Ephesus was a city devoted to commerce and to 
magic. It was full of impostors too, many of 
them Jewish, who made gain out of the names 
of angels and magical formule derived from the 
pretended wisdom of Solomon handed down to 
them by secret succession, or derived by them 
from contact with the lands of the far distant 
East. St. Paul determined, therefore, that he 
would give no opportunity of charging him with 
trading upon the credulity of his followers, or 
working with an eye to covetous or dishonest 
gains. “I coveted no man’s silver or gold or 
apparel. Ye yourselves know that these hands 
ministered unto my necessities, and to them that 
were with me,” is the description he gave of the 
manner in which he discharged his apostolic 
office in Ephesus, when addressing the elders of 
that city. We can thus trace St. Paul labouring 
at his trade as a tentmaker for nearly a period of 
five years, combining the time spent at Ephesus 
with that spent at Corinth. Notwithstanding, 
however, the attention and energy which this ex- 
ercise of his trade demanded, he found time for 
enormous evangelistic and pastoral work. In 
fact, we find. St. Paul nowhere else so much occu- 
pied with pastoral work as at Ephesus. Else- 
where we see the devoted evangelist, rushing in 
with the pioneers, breaking down all hindrances, 
heading the stormers to whom were committed 
the fiercest struggle, the most deadly conflict, 
and then at once moving into fresh conflicts, 
leaving the spoils.of victory and the calmer work 
of peaceful pastoral labours to others. But here 
in Ephesus we see St. Paul’s marvellous power 
of adaptation. He is at one hour a clever ar- 
tisan, capable of gaining support sufficient for 
others as well as for himself; then he is the skil- 
ful controversialist “reasoning daily in the 
school of one Tyrannus”; and then he is the 
indefatigable pastor of souls “ teaching publicly, 
and from house to house,” and “ ceasing not 
to admonish every one night and day with 
tears.” 

But this was'not all, or nearly all, the burden 
the apostle carried. He had to be perpetually 
on the alert against Jewish plots. We hear noth- 
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ing directly of Jewish attempts on his life or 


liberty during the period of just three years 
which he spent on this prolonged visit. We 
might be sure, however, from our previous ex- 
perience of the synagogues, that he must have 
run no small danger in this direction; but then 
when we turn to the same address we hear some- 





thing of them. He is recalling to the minds of — 


the Ephesian elders the circumstances of his life 
in their community from the beginning, and he 
therefore appeals thus: 
from the first day that I set foot in Asia, 
after what manner I was with you all the time, 
serving the Lord with all lowliness of mind, and 
with tears, and with trials which befell me with 
plots of the Jews.” Ephesus again was a great 
field wherein he personally worked; it was also 
a great centre for missionary operations which 
he superintended. It was the capital of the prov- 
ince of Asia, the richest and most important 
of all the Roman provinces, teeming with re- 
sources, abounding in highly civilised and popu- 
lous cities, connected with one another by an 
elaborate network of admirably constructed 
roads. Ephesus was cut out by nature and by art 
alike as a missionary centre whence the gospel 
should radiate out into all the surrounding dis- 
tricts. And so it did. ‘‘ All they which dwelt 
in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews 
and Greeks,” is the testimony of St. Luke with 
respect to the wondrous progress of the gospel, 
not in Ephesus alone, but also throughout all 


“Ye yourselves know. 


the province, a statement which we find cor- 


roborated a little lower down in the same nine- 
teenth chapter by the independent testimony of 
Demetrius the silversmith, who, when he was 
endeavouring to stir up his fellow-craftsmen to 
active exertions in defence of their endangered 
trade, says, ‘“‘ Ye see and hear that not alone at 
Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this 
Paul hath persuaded and turned away much peo- 
ple.” St. Paul’s disciples laboured, too, in the 
other cities of Asia, as Epaphras, for instance, 
in Colosse. And St. Paul himself, we may be 
certain, bestowed the gifts and blessings of his 
apostolic office by visiting these loca! Churches, 
as far as he could consistently with the pressing 
character of his engagements in Ephesus. But 
even the superintendence of vast missions 
throughout the province of Asia did not exhaust 
the prodigious labours of St. Paul. He per- 
petually bore about in his bosom anxious 
thoughts for the welfare, trials, and sorrows of 
the numerous Churches he had established in 
Europe and Asia alike. He was constant in 
prayers for them, mentioning the individual 
members by name, and he -was unwearied in 
keeping up communications with them, either 
by verbal messages or by written epistles, one 
specimen of which remains in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, written to them from Ephe- 
sus, and showing us the minute care, the com- 
prehensive interest, the intense sympathy which 
dwelt within his breast with regard to his dis- 
tant converts all the while that the work at Ephe- 
sus, controversial, evangelistic, and pastoral, to 
say nothing at all of his tentmaking, was making 
the most tremendous demands on body and soul 
alike, and apparently absorbing all his attention. 
It is only when we ‘thus realise bit by bit what 
the weak, delicate, emaciated Apostle must have 
been doing, that we are able to grasp the full 
meaning of his own words to the Corinthians: 
“ Besides those things that are without, there 
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is that which presseth upon me daily, anxiety 


for all the Churches.” 





_ This lengthened period of intense activity of 
mind and body terminated in an incident which 


‘ illustrates the peculiar character of St. Paul’s 


Ephesian ministry. Ephesus was a town where 
the spiritual and moral atmosphere simply reeked 
with the fumes, ideas, and practices of Oriental 
paganism, of which the magical incantations 
formed the predominant feature. Magic pre- 
vailed all over the pagan world at this time. 
In Rome, however, magical practices were always 
more or less under the ban of public opinion, 
though at times resorted to by those whose 
office called upon them to suppress illegal ac- 
tions. A couple of years before the very time 
at which we have arrived, workers in magic, 
among whom were included astrologers, or 
mathematicians, as the Roman law called them, 
were banished from Rome simultaneously with 
the Jews, who always enjoyed an unenviable 
notoriety for such occult practices. In Asia 
Minor and the East they flourished at this time 
under the patronage of religion, and continued 
to flourish in all the great cities down to Chris- 
tian times. Christianity itself could not wholly 
_ banish magic, which retained its hold upon the 
half-converted Christians who flocked into the 
Church in crowds during the second half of the 
fourth century; and we learn from St. Chrysos- 
tom himself, that when a young man he had a 
narrow escape for his life owing to the continu- 
ance of magical practices in Antioch, more than 
three hundred years after St. Paul. It is no won- 
der that when Diana’s worship reigned supreme 
at Ephesus magical practices should also flourish 
there. If, however, there existed a special de- 
velopment of the power of evil at Ephesus, God 
also bestowed a special manifestation of Divine 
power in the person and ministry of St. Paul, 
as St. Luke expressly declares: ‘‘ God wrought 
special miracles by the hand of Paul, insomuch 
that unto the sick were carried away from his 
body handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases 
departed from them, and the evil spirits departed 
from them.” This passage has often been found 
“a stumbling-block by many persons. They have 
thought that it has a certain legendary air about 
it, as they in turn think there is a certain air of 
legend about the similar passage in Acts v. 12-16, 
which makes much the same statement about St. 
Peter. When writing about this latter passage 
in Part I., p. 351, I offered some suggestions 
which lessen, if they do not quite take away, 
the difficulty; to these I shall now only refer 
my readers. But I think we can see a local 
reason for the peculiar development or man- 
ifestation of miraculous power through St. 
Paul. The devil’s seat was just then specially 
at Ephesus, so far as the great province of Asia 
was concerned. The powers of evil had concen- 
trated all their force and all their wealth of 
external grandeur, intellectual cleverness, and 
spiritual trickery in order to lead men captive; 
and there God, in order that He might secure a 
more striking victory for truth upon this mag- 
nificent stage, armed His faithful servant with an 
extraordinary development of the good powers 
of the world to come, enabling him to work 
special wonders in the sight of the heathen. Can 
we not read an echo of the fearful struggle just 
then waged in the metropolis of Asia in words 
addressed some years later to the members of 
the same Church, “ For our wrestling is not 
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against flesh and blood, but against the princi- 
palities, against the powers, against the world- 
rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual hosts 
of wickedness in the heavenly places” ? We 
make a great mistake when we think of the 
Apostles as working miracles when and as they 
liked. At times their evangelistic work seems to 
have been conducted without any extraordinary 
manifestations, and then at other times, when the 
power of Satan was specially put forth, God dis- 
played His special strength, enabling His ser- 
vants to work wonders and signs in His name. 
It was much the same as in the Old Testament. 
The Old Testament miracles will be found to 
cluster themselves round the deliverance of Is- 
rael out of Egypt, and its Reformation at the 
hand of Elijah. So, too, the recorded miracles 
of the Apostles will be found to gather round St. 
Peter’s earlier work in Jerusalem, where Satan 
strove to counter-work God’s designs in one 
way, and St. Paul’s ministry in Ephesus, where 
Satan strove to counter-work them in another 
way. One incident at Ephesus attracted special 
attention. There was a priestly family, consist- 
ing of seven sons, belonging to the Jews at 
Ephesus. Their father had occupied high po- 
sition among the various courses which in turn 
served the Temple, even as Zacharias, the father 
of the Baptist, did. These men observed the 
power with which St. Paul dealt with human 
spirits disordered by the powers of evil, using 
for that purpose the sacred name of Jesus. They 
undertook to use the same saered invocation; 
but it proved, like the censers of Korah, Dathan 
and Abiram, a strange fire kindled against their 
own souls. The man possessed by the evil spirit 
recognised not their presumptuous efforts, but 
attacked them, and did them serious bodily in- 
jury. This circumstance spread the fame of the 
man of God wider and wider. The powerof magic 
and of the demons fell before him, even as the 
image of Dagon fell before the Ark. Many of 
the nominal believers in Christianity had still re- 
tained their magical practices as of yore, even as 
nominal Christians retained them in the days of 
St. Chrysostom. The reality of St. Paul’s power, 
demonstrated by the awful example of Sceva’s 
sons, smote them in their inmost conscience. 
They came, confessed their deeds, brought their 
magical books together, and gave the greatest 
proof of their honest convictions; for they 
burned them in the sight of all, and counting the 
price thereof found it fifty thousand pieces of sil- 
ver, or more than two thousand pounds of our 
money. “So mightily grew the word of the 
Lord and prevailed” in the very chosen seat 
of the Ephesian Diana. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE EPHESIAN RIOT AND A PRUDENT 
TOWN CLERK. 


ACTS xix. 23-28. 


St. Paut’s labours at Ephesus covered, as he 
informs us himself, when addressing the elders of 
that city, a space of three years. The greater por- 
tion of that period had now expired, and had been 
spent in peaceful labours so far as the heathen 
world and the Roman authorities were con- 
cerned. The Jews, indeed, had been very 
troublesome at times. It is in all probability 
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to them and their plots St. Paul refers when in 
1 Cor. xv. 32 he says, “If after the manner of 
men I fought with beasts at Ephesus, what doth 
it profit me?” as the unbelieving Gentiles do not 
seem to have raised any insurrection against 
his teaching till he felt his work was done, and he 
was, in fact, preparing to leave Ephesus. Before, 
however, we proceed to discuss the startling 
events which finally decided his immediate de- 
parture, we must consider a brief passage which 
connects the story of Sceva’s sons and their im- 
pious temerity with that of the silversmith De- 
metrius and the Ephesian riot. 

The incident connected with Sceva’s sons led 
to.the triumph’ over the. workers in magic, when 
the secret professors of that art came and pub- 
licly acknowledged their hidden sins, proving 
their reality by burning the instruments of their 
wickedness. Here, then, St. Luke inserts a no- 
tice which has proved to be of the very greatest 
importance in the history of the Christian 
Church. Let us insert it in full that we may see 
its bearing: ‘Now after these things were 
ended, Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had 
passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to 
Jerusalem, saying, After I have been there, I 
must also see Rome. And having sent into Mace- 
donia two of them that ministered unto him, 
Timothy and Erastus, he himself stayed in Asia 
for a while.” This -passage tells us that St. Paul, 
after his triumph over the practices of magic, 
and feeling too that the Church had been effect- 
ually cleansed, so far as human foresight and 
care could effect it, from the corroding effects of 
the prevalent Ephesian vice, now determined to 
transfer the scene of his labours to Macedonia 
and Achaia, wishing to visit those Churches 
which: five years before he had founded. It was 
fulléfive years, at least, since he had seen the 
Philippian, Thessalonian, and Beroean congre- 
gations. Better than three years had elapsed 
since he had left Corinth, the scene of more pro- 
longed work than he had ever bestowed on any 
other city except Ephesus. He had heard again 
and again from all these places, and some of the 
reports, especially those from Corinth, had been 
very disquieting. The Apostle wished, there- 
fore, to go and see for himself how the Churches 
of Christ in Macedonia and Achaia were faring. 
He next wished to pay a visit to Jerusalem to 
consult with his brethren, and then felt his des- 
tiny pushing him still westwards, desiring to see 
Rome, the world’s capital, and the Church which 
had sprung up there, of which his friends Pris- 
cilla and Aquila must have told him much, Such 
seem to have been his intentions in the spring 
of the year 57, to which his three years’ sojourn 
in Ephesus seems now to have brought him. 

The interval of time covered by the two verses 
which I have quoted above is specially interest- 
ing, because it was just then that the First Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians was written. All the cir- 
cumstances and all the indications of time which 
the Epistle itself offers conspire to fix the writing 
of it to this special date and place. The Epistle, 
for instance, refers to Timothy as having been 
already sent into Macedonia and Greece: “ For 
this cause I have sent unto you Timothy, who 
shall put you in remembrance of my ways which 
be in Christ’? (1 Cor, iv. 17). In Acts xix. 22 
we have it stated, ‘‘ Having sent into Mace- 
donia Timothy and Erastus.” The Epistle again 
plainly tells us the very season of the year in 
which it was written. The references to the 
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Passover season—“ For our passover also hath 
been sacrificed, even Christ; wherefore let us 
keep the feast ’’—are words which naturally were 
suggested by the actual celebration of the Jew- 
ish feast, to a mind like St. Paul’s, which readily 
grasped at every passing allusion or chance in- 
cident to illustrate his present teaching. Tim- 
othy and Erastus had been despatched in the 
early spring, as soon as the passes and roads 
were thoroughly open and navigation estab- 
lished. The Passover in A. D. 57 happened on 
April 7, and the Apostle fixes the exact date 
of the First Epistle to Corinth, when in the six- 
teenth chapter and eighth verse he says to the 
Corinthians, ‘‘I will tarry at Ephesus until Pen- 
tecost.”’ I merely refer now to this point to il- 
lustrate the vastness of the Apostle’s labours, 
and to call attention to the necessity for compar- 
ing together the Acts and the Epistles in the 
minute manner exemplified by Paley in the 
“ Hore Pauline,” if we wish to gain a complete 
view of a life like St. Paul’s, so completely con- 
secrated to one great purpose. 

Man may propose, but even an apostle cannot 
dispose of his fate as he will, or foretell under 
ordinary circumstances how the course of events 
will affect him. St. Paul intended to stay at 
Ephesus till Pentecost, which that year lop- 
pened on May 28. Circumstances, however, 
hastened his departure. We have been consider- 
ing the story of St. Paul’s residence in Ephesus, 
but hitherto we have not heard one word about 
the great Ephesian deity, Diana, as the Romans 
called her, or Artemis, as St. Luke, according to 
the ordinary local use, correctly calls her in the 
Greek text of the Acts, or Anaitis, as her an- 
cient name had been from early times at Ephesus 
and throughout Asia Minor. If this riot had 
not happened, if our attention had not been thus 
called to Diana and her worship, there might 
have been a total blank in St. Luke’s narrative 
concerning this famous deity, and her equally 
famous temple, which was at the time one of the 
wonders of the world. And then some scoffers 
reading in ancient history concerning the won- 
ders of this temple, and finding the records of — 
modern discoveries confirming the statements of 
antiquity, might have triumphantly pointed to 
St. Luke’s silence about Diana and the Ephesian- 
temple as a proof of his ignorance. A mere 
passing riot alone has saved us from this diffi- 
culty. Now this case well illustrates the danger 
of arguing from silence. Silence concerning any 
special point is sometimes used as a proof that 
a particular writer knew nothing about it. But 
this is not the sound conclusion. Silence proves 
in itself nothing more than that the person who 
is silent either had no occasion to speak upon 
that point or else thought it wiser or more ex- 
pedient to hold his tongue. Josephus, for in- 
stance, is silent about Christianity; but that is 
no proof that Christianity did not exist in his 
time, or that he knew nothing about it. His 
silence may simply have arisen because he found 
Christianity an awkward fact, and not knowin 
how to deal with it he left it alone. It is oll 
to bear this simple law of historical evidence 
in mind, for a great many of the popular ob- 
jections to the sacred narratives, both of the 
Old and New Testaments, are based upon the 
very dangerous ground of silence alone. Let 
us, however, return to Diana of the Ephesians. 
The worship of the goddess Artemis dominated 
the whole city of Ephesus, and helped to shape 





Meestinics of St-Paulvat this season, for while 


intending to stay at Ephesus till Pentecost at 


the end of May, the annual celebration of Ar- 

temisia, the feast of the patron deity of the 
city, happened, of which celebration Demetrius 
took advantage to raise a disturbance which has- 
tened St. Paul’s departure into Macedonia. 

We have now cleared the way for the con- 
sideration of the narrative of the riot, which is 
full of the most interesting information concern- 
ing the progress of the gospel, and offers us 
the most wonderful instances of the minute ac- 
curacy of St. Luke, which again have been illus- 
trated and confirmed in the fullest manner by 
the researches so abundantly bestowed upon 
Ephesus within the lifetime of the present gen- 
eration. Let us take the narrative in the exact 
order given us by St. Luke: ‘“‘ About that time 
there arose no small stir about the Way.” But 
why about that special time? We have already 

_ said that here we find an indication of the date 
of the riot. It must have happened during the 
latter part of April, a. D. 57, and we know that 
at Ephesus almost the whole month of April, 
‘or Artemisius, was dedicated to the honour 
and worship of Artemis. But. here it may 
be asked, How did it come to pass that Artemis 
or Diana occupied such a large share in the 
public worship of Ephesus and the province of 
Asia? Has modern research confirmed the im- 
pression which this chapter leaves upon the mind, 
that the Ephesian people were above all else 
devoted to the worship of the deity? The an- 
swers to both these queries are not hard to 
give, and serve to confirm our belief in the 
honesty and accuracy of the sacred penman. 
The worship of Artemis, or of Anaitis rather, 
prevailed in the peninsula of Asia Minor from the 
time of Cyrus, who introduced it six or seven 
centuries before. Anaitis was the Asiatic deity 
of fruitfulness, the same as Ashtoreth of the 
Bible, whom the Greeks soon identified with 
their own goddess Artemis. Her worship 
quickly spread, specially through that portion of 
the country which afterwards became the proy- 
ince of Asia, and through the adjacent districts; 
showing how rapidly an evil taint introduced 
into a nation’s spiritual life-blood spreads 
throughout its whole organisation, and when 
once introduced how persistently it holds its 
ground; a lesson taught here in New Testament 
times, as in Old Testament days it was pro- 
claimed in Israel’s case by the oft-repeated state- 
ment concerning her kings, “ Howbeit from the 
sins of Jeroboam [king after king] departed 
not.” The spiritual life and tone of a nation 
is a very precious thing, and because it is so 
the Church of England does well to bestow so 
much of her public supplication upon those who 
have power, like Cyrus and Jeroboam, to taint 
it at the very foundation and origin thereof. 
“When, for instance, St. Paul landed at Perga 
in Pamphylia, on the first occasion when he vis- 
ited Asia Minor as a Christian missionary, his 
‘eye was saluted with the splendid temple of 
Diana on the side of the hill beneath which the 
city was built, and all over the country at every 
important town similar temples were erected in 
ther honour, where their ruins have been traced 
by modern travellers. The cult or worship in- 
troduced by Cyrus exactly suited the morals and 
disposition of these Oriental Greeks, and flour- 
ished accordingly. 

Artemis was esteemed the protectress of the 
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cities where her temples were built, which, as 
in the case of Ephesus and of Perga, were placed 
outside the gates like the temple of Jupiter at 
Lystra, in order that their presence might cast 
a halo of protection over the adjacent commu- 
nities. The temple of Diana at Ephesus was a 
splendid building. It had been severaltimes de- 
stroyed by fire notwithstanding its revered char- 
acter and the presence of the sacred image, and 
had been as often rebuilt with greater splendour 
than before, till the temple was erected exist- 
ing in St. Paul’s day, which justly excited the 
wonder of mankind, as its splendid ruins have 
shown, which Mr, Wood has excavated in our 
own time at the expense of the English Govern- 
ment. The devotion of the Ephesians to this 
ancient Asiatic deity had even been increasing 
of late years when St. Paul visited Ephesus, 
as a decree still exists in its original shape graven 
in stone, exactly as St. Paul must have seen it, 
enacting extended honours to the deity. As this 
decree bears directly upon the famous riot which 
Demetrius raised, we insert it here in full, as 
an interesting confirmation and illustration of 
the sacred narrative: “To the Ephesian Diana. 
Forasmuch as it is notorious that not only 
among the Ephesians, but also everywhere 
among the Greek nations, temples are conse- 
crated to her, and sacred precincts, and that she 
hath images and altars dedicated to her on ac- 
count of her plain manifestations of herself, and 
that, besides, the greatest token of veneration 
paid to her, a month is called after her name, 
by us Artemision, by the Macedonians and other 
Greek nations and their cities, Artemisius, in 
which month general gatherings and festivals are 
celebrated, and more especially in our own city, 
the nurse of its own, the Ephesian goddess. 
Now the people of Ephesus deeming it proper 
that the whole month called by her name should 
be sacred and set apart to the. goddess, have 
resolved by this decree, that the observation of 
it by them be altered. Therefore it is enacted, 
that the whole month Artemision in all the days of 
it shall be holy, and that throughout the month 
there shall be a continued celebration of feasts 
and the Artemisian festivals and the holy days, 
seeing that the entire month is sacred to the 
goddess; for from this improvement in her wor- 
ship our city shall receive additional lustre and 
enjoy perpetual prosperity.” * Now this decree, 
which preceded St. Paul’s labours perhaps by 
twenty years or more, has an important bear- 
ing on our subject. St. Luke tells us that “ about 
this time there arose no small stir about the 
Way ”’ ; and it was only quite natural and quite 
in accord with what we know of other pagan 
persecutions, and of human nature in general, 
that the precise time at which the Apostle had 
then arrived should have been marked by this 
riot. The whole city of Ephesus was then given 
up to the celebration of the festival held in 
honour of what we may call the national re- 
ligion and the national deity. That festival lasted 
the whole month, and was accompanied, as all 
human festivals are apt to be accompanied, with 
a vast deal of drunkenness and vice, as we are 
expressly told in an ancient Greek romance, 
written by a Greek of whom little is known, 
named Achilles Tatius. The people of Ephesus 
were, in fact, mad with excitement, and it did 


* The original of this decree will be found in Boeckh’s 
‘Corp. Inscriptt. Greec.,’’ No. 2954, and the translation in 
Lewin’s “St. Paul,’’ 405. : 
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not require any great skill to stir them up to 
excesses in defence of the endangered deity 
whose worship was the glory of their city. We 
know from one or two similar cases that the 
attack made upon St. Paul at this pagan festival 
had exact parallels in these early ages. 

This festival in honour of Diana was gener- 
ally utilised as the meeting-time of the local 
diet or parliament of the province of Asia, where 
deputies from all the cities of the province met 
together to consult on their common wants and 
transmit their decisions to the proconsul, a 
point to which we shall later on have occasion 
to refer. Just ninety years later one of the most 
celebrated of the primitive martyrs suffered upon 
the same occasion at Smyrna. Polycarp, the 
disciple of St. John, lived to a very advanced 
period, and helped to hand down the tradition 
of apostolic life and doctrine to another gen- 
eration. Polycarp is, in fact, through Irenzeus, 
one of the chief historic.links uniting the Church 
of later times with the apostles. Polycarp suf- 
fered martyrdom amid the excitement raised dur- 
ing the meeting of the same diet of Asia held, 
not at Ephesus, but at Smyrna, and attended 
by the same religious ceremonies and observ- 
ances. Or let us again turn towards the West, 
and we shall find it the same. The martyr- 
doms of Vienne and Lyons described by Euse- 
bius in the fifth book of his history are among 
the most celebrated in the whole history of the 
Church, and as such have been already referred 
to and used in this commentary. These martyr- 
doms are an illustration of the same fact that 
the Christians were always exposed to peculiar 
danger at the annual pagan celebrations. The 
Gallic tribes, the seven nations of the Gauls, 
as they were called, were holding their annual 
diet or assembly, and celebrating the worship 
of the national deities when their zeal was ex- 
cited to red-hot pitch against the Christians of 
Vienne and Lyons, resulting in the terrible out- 
break of which Eusebius in his fifth book tells 
us. As it was in Gaul about 177 A. p. and in 
Smyrna about 155 A. D., so was it in Ephesus 
in the year 57; the month’s festival, celebrated 
in honour of Diana, accompanied with eating 
and drinking and idleness in abundance, told 
upon the populace, and made them ready for 
any excess, so that it is no wonder we should 
read, “About that time there arose no small 
stir about the Way.” Then too there is another 
circumstance which may have stirred up Deme- 
trius to special violence. His trade was probably 
falling off owing to St. Paul’s labours, and this 
may have been brought home to him with special 
force by the results of the festival which was 
then in process of celebration or perhaps almost 
finished. All the circumstances fit this hypo- 
thesis. The shrine-makers were, we know, a very 
important element in the population of Ephesus, 
and the trade of shrine-making and the mant- 
facture of other silver ornaments conduced in 
no small degree to the commercial prosperity 
of the city of Ephesus. This is plainly stated 
upon the face of our narrative: ‘‘ Ye know that 
by this business we have our wealth, and ye see 
and hear that net alone at Ephesus, but almost 
throughout all Asia, this Paul hath turned away 
much people.” Facts which could not have been 
more forcibly brought home to them than by 
the decreasing call they were experiencing for 
the particular articles which they produced. 

Now the question may be proposed, Was this 
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the fact? Was Ephesus celebrated for its shrine- 
makers, and were shrines and silver ornaments 
a favourite manufacture in that city? Here 
modern research comes in to testify to the 
marked truthfulness, the minute accuracy of St. 
Luke. We do not now need to appeal to an- 
cient authors, as ‘“ Lives of St. Paul” like those 
written by Mr. Lewin or by Messrs. Conybeare 
and Howson do. The excavations which have 
taken place at Ephesus since the publication of 
these valuable works have amply vindicated the 
historic character of our narrative on this point. 
Mr. Wood in the course of his excavations at 
Ephesus discovered a vast number of inscriptions 
and sculptures which had once adorned the 
temple of Ephesus, but upon its destruction had 
been removed to the theatre, which continued 
in full operation long after the pagan temple 
had disappeared.* 
there was one enormous one brought to light. 
It was erected some forty years or so after St. 
Paul’s time, but it serves in the minuteness of 
its details to illustrate the story of Demetrius, 
the speech he made, and the riot he raised. This 
inscription was raised in honour of a wealthy 
Roman named Gaius Vibius Salutarius, who had 
dedicated to Artemis a large number of silver 
images weighing from. three to seven pounds 
each, and had even provided a cempetent en- 
dowment for keeping up a public festival in her 
honour, which was to be celebrated on the birth- 
day of the goddess, which happened in the month 
of April or May. The inscription, which con- 
tains the particulars of the offering made by 
this Roman, would take up quite too much space 
if. we desired to insert it. We can only now 
refer our readers to Mr. Wood’s book on Ephe- 
sus, where they will find it given at full length. 
A few lines may, however, be quoted to illustrate 
the extent to which the manufacture of silver 
shrines and silver ornaments in honour of Ar- 
temis must have flourished in Ephesus. This 
inscription enumerates the images dedicated to 
the goddess which Salutarius had provided by 
his endowments, entering into the most minute 
details as to their treatment and care. The fol- 
lowing passage gives a vivid picture of Ephesian 
idolatry as the Apostle saw it: “ Let two statues 
of Artemis of the weight of three pounds three 
ounces be religiously kept in the custody of Sal- 
utarius, who himself consecrated them, and after 
the death of Salutarius, let the aforesaid statues 
be restored to the town-clerk of the Ephesians, 
and let it be made a rule that they be placed in 
the public meetings above the seat of the council 
in the theatre before the golden statue of Ar- 
temis and the other statues. And a golden Ar- 
temis weighing three pounds and two silver deer 
attending her, and the rest of the images of the 
weight of two pounds ten ounces and five 
grammes, and a silver statue of the Sacred Sen- 
ate of the weight of four pounds two ounces, 
and a silver statue of the council of the Ephe- 
sians. Likewise a silver Artemis bearing a torch 
of the weight of six pounds, and a silver statue 
of the Roman people.’’ And so the inscription 
proceeds to name and devote silver and golden 
statues literally by dozens, which Salutarius in- 
tended to be borne in solemn procession on the 
feast-day of Diana. It is quite evident that did 


* The pagan temples were almost universally destroyed 
about the year 400. The edicts dealing with this matter 
and an ample commentary upon them will be found in 
the Theodosian Code, edited by that eminent scholar 
Godefroy. 
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facture of silver and gold ornaments directly con- 
nected with the worship of the goddess.* For 
it must be remembered that the guild cf shrine- 
makers did not depend alone upon the chance 
liberality of a stray wealthy Roman or Greek 
like Salutarius, who might feel moved to create 
a special endowment or bestow special gifts upon 
the temple. The guild of shrine-makers de- 
pended upon the large and regular demand of 
a vast population who required a supply of cheap 
and handy shrines to satisfy their religious crav- 
ings. The population of the surrounding dis- 
tricts and towns poured into Ephesus at this 
annual festival of Diana and paid their devotions 
in her temple. But even the pagans required 
some kind of social and family religion. They 
could not live as too many nominal Christians 
are contented to live, without any family or per- 
sonal acknowledgment of their dependence upon 
a higher power. There was no provision for 
public worship in the rural districts answering 
to cur parochial system, and so they supplied 
the want by purchasing on occasions like this 
feast of Diana, shrines, little silver images, or 
likenesses of the central cell of the great temple 
where the sacred image rested, and which served 
as central points to fix their thoughts and ex- 
cite the gratitude due to the goddess whom they 
adored. Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen 
depended upon the demand created by-a vast 
population of devout believers in Artemis, and 
when this demand began to fall off Demetrius 
traced the bad trade which he and his fellows 
were experiencing to the true source. He rec- 
ognised the Christian teaching imparted by St. 
Paul as the deadly enemy of his unrighteous 
gains, and naturally directed the rage of the mob 
against the preacher of truth and righteousness. 
The actual words of Demetrius are deserving 
of the most careful study, for they too have 
been illustrated by modern discovery in the most 
striking manner. Having spoken of the results 
of St. Paul’s teaching in Asia of which they 
all had had personal experience, he then pro- 
ceeds to expatiate on its dangerous character, 
not only as regards their own personal interests, 
but as regards the goddess and her sacred dig- 
nity as well: ‘And not only is there danger 
that this our trade come into disrepute, but also 
that the temple of the great goddess Diana be 
made of no account, and that she should be 
deposed from her magnificence whom all Asia 
and the world worshippeth.” Demetrius clev- 
erly but lightly touches upon the self-interest 
of the workmen. He does not dwell on that 
topic too long, because it is never well for an 
orator who wishes to rouse his hearers to en- 
thusiasm to dwell too long or too deeply or too 
openly upon merely selfish considerations. Man 
is indeed intensely selfish by nature, but then 
he does not like to be told so too openly, or 
to have his own selfishness paraded too fre- 


* An interesting confirmation of this fact came to light 
in modern times. In the year 1830 there was found in 
Southern France a piece of such Ephesian silver work 
wrought in honour of Artemis, and carried into Gaul by 
one of her worshippers. It is now deposited in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and has been fully described in 
an interesting article in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
vol. iii. pp. 104-106, written by that eminent antiquary C. 
Waldstein. 
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quently before his face. He likes to be flattered 
as if he cherished a belief in higher things, and 
to have his low ends and baser motives clothed 
in a similitude of noble enthusiasm. Demetrius 
hints therefore at their own impoverishment as 
the results of Paul’s teaching, but expatiates on 
the certain destruction which awaits the glory 
of their time-honoured and world-renowned deity 
if free course be any longer permitted to such 
doctrine. This speech is a skilful composition 
all through. It shows that.the ancient rhetorical 
skill of the Greeks still flourished in Ephesus, 
and not the least skilful, and at the same time 
not the least true touch in speech was that 
wherein Demetrius reminded his hearers that the 
world were onlookers and watchers of their con- 
duct, noting whether or not they would vindicate 
Diana’s assailed dignity. It was a true touch, 
I say, for modern research has shown that the 
worship of the Ephesian Artemis was world-wide 
in its extent; it had come from the distant east, 
and had travelled to the farthest west. We have 
already noted the testimony of modern travel- 
lers showing that her worship extended over 
Asia Minor in every direction. This fact De- 
metrius long ago told the Ephesians, and an- 
cient authors have repeated his testimony, and 
modern travellers have merely corroborated 
them. But we were not aware how accurate 
was Demetrius about the whole world worship- 
ping Artemis, till in our own time the statues 
and temples of the Ephesian goddess were found 
existing so far west as Southern Gaul, Mar- 
seilles, and the coast of Spain, proving that 
wherever Asiatic sailors and Asiatic merchants 
came thither they brought with them the worship 
of their favourite deity. 

Let us pass on, however, and see whether the 
remainder of this narrative will not afford us 
subject-matter for abundant illustrations. The 
mob drank in the speech of Demetrius, and re- 
sponded with the national shout, “‘ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians,” a cry which has been found 
inscribed on altars and tablets all over the prov- 
ince of Asia, showing that it was a kind of watch- 
word among the inhabitants of that district. 
The crowd of workmen whom Demetrius had 
been addressing then rushed into the theatre, 
the usual place of assembly for the people of 
Ephesus, dragging with them “ Gaius and Aris- 
tarchus, men of Macedonia, Paul’s companions 
in travel.” The Jews too followed the mob, 
eager to make the unexpected tumult serve their 
own hostile purposes against St. Paul. News 
of the riot was soon carried to the Apostle, who 
learning of the danger to which his friends were 
exposed desired to enter that theatre the mag- 
nificent proportions and ornamentation of which 
have been for the first time displayed to modern 
eyes by the labours of Mr. Wood. But the local 
Christians knew the Ephesian mob and their 
state of excitement better than St. Paul did, 
and so they would not allow him to risk his 
life amid the iniuriated crowd. The Apostle’s 
teaching too had reached the very highest ranks 
of Ephesian and Asiatic society. Zhe very 
Asiarchs,¢ being his friends, sent unto him and 
requested him not to enter the theatre. Here 
again we come across one of those incidental 
references which display St. Luke’s acquaintance 
with the local peculiarities of the Ephesian con- 
stitution, and which have been only really appre- 
ciated in the light of modern discoveries. In the 
time of King James I., when the Authorised Ver- 
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sion was made, the translators knew nothing of 
the proof of the sacred writer’s accuracy which lay 
under their hands in the words, “ Certain of 
the Asiarchs or chief officers of Asia,’ and so 
they translated them very literally but very in- 
correctly, “ Certain, of the chief of Asia,” ig- 
noring completely the official rank and title 
which these men possessed. A few words must 
suffice to give a brief explanation of the office 
these men held. The province of Asia from 
ancient times had celebrated this feast of Arte- 
mis at an assembly of all the cities of Asia. This 
we have already explained. The Romans united 
with the worship of Artemis the worship of the 
Emperor of the City of Rome; so that loyalty 
to the Emperor and loyalty to the national re- 
ligion went hand in hand. They appointed cer- 
tain officials to preside at these games, they 
made them presidents of the local diets or par- 
liaments which assembled to discuss local mat- 
ters at these national assemblies, they gave them 
the highest positions in the province next to the 
proconsul, they surrounded them with great 
pomp, and endued them with considerable power 
so long as the festival lasted, and then, being 
intent on uniting economy with their gener- 
osity, they made these Asiarchs, as they were 
called, responsible for all the expenses incurred 
in the celebration of the games and diets. It 
was a clever policy, as it secured the maximum 
of contentment on the people’s part with the 
minimum of expense to the imperial govern- 
ment. This arrangement clearly limited the po- 
sition of the Asiarchate to rich men, as they 
alone could afford the enormous expenses in- 
volved. The Greeks, specially those of Asia, as 
we have already pointed out, were very flashy 
in their disposition. They loved titles and deco- 
rations; so much so that one of their own ora- 
tors of St. Paul’s day, Dion Chrysostom, tells 
us that, provided they got a title, they would 
suffer any indignity. There were therefore 
crowds of rich men always ready to take the 
office of Asiarch, which by degrees was turned 
into a kind of life peerage, a man once an Asi- 
arch always retaining the title, while his wife 
was called the Asiarchess, as we find from the 
inscriptions. The Asiarchs were, in fact, the of- 
ficial aristocracy of the province of Asia. They 
had assembled on this occasion for the purpose 
of sitting in the local parliament and presiding 
over the annual games in honour of Diana.* 
Their interests and their honour were all bound 
up with the worship of the goddess, and yet 
the preaching of St. Paul had told so powerfully 
upon the whole province, that even among the 
very officials of the State religion St. Paul had 
friends and supporters anxious to preserve his 
life, and therefore sent him a message not to 
adventure himself into the theatre. It is no 
wonder that Demetrius the silversmith roused 
his fellow-craftsmen into activity and fanned the 
flame of their wrath, for the worship of Diana 
of the Ephesians was indeed in danger when 
the very men whose office bound them to its 
support were in league with such an uncom- 
promising opponent as this Paul of Tarsus. 
St. Luke thus gives a glimpse of the constitu- 
tion of Ephesus and of the province of Asia 
in his time. He shows us the peculiar insti- 


*These local parliaments under the Roman Empire 
have been the subject of much modern investigation at 
the hands of French and German scholars. See for refer- 
ences to the authorities on the point an article which I 
wrote in Macmillan's Magazine for 1882. 
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tution of the Asiarchate, and then when we turn 
to the inscriptions which Mr. Wood and other 
modern discoverers have unearthed, we find that 
the Asiarchs occupy a most prominent position 
in them, vindicating in the amplest manner the 
introduction of them by St. Luke as assembled 
at Ephesus at this special season, and there in- 
teresting themselves in the welfare of the great 
Apostle.* ‘ ; 
But now there comes on the scene another 
official, whose title and office have been the sub- 
ject of many an illustration furnished by modern 
research. The Jews who followed the mob into 
the theatre, when they did not see St. Paul 
there, put forward one Alexander as_ their 
spokesman. This man has been by some identi- 
fied with Alexander the coppersmith, to whom 
St. Paul refers (2 Tim: iv. 14) when writing 
to Timothy, then resident at Ephesus, as a man 
who had done much injury to the Christian 
cause. He may have been well known as a 
brother-tradesman by the Ephesian silversmiths, 
and he seems to have been regarded by the 
Jews as a kind of leader who might be useful 
in directing the rage of the mob against the 
Christians whom they hated. The rioters, how- 
ever, did not distinguish as clearly as the Jews 
would have wished between the Christians and 
the Jews. They made the same mistake as the 
Romans did for more than a century later, and 
confounded Jews and Christians together. They 
were all, in any case, opponents of idol worship 
and chiefly of their favourite goddess, and there- 
fore the sight of Alexander merely intensified 
their rage, so much that for the space of two 
hours they continued to vociferate their favour- 
ite cry, ‘“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” + 
Now, however, there appeared another official, 
whose title and character have become famous 
through his action on this occasion: “ When 
the town-clerk had quieted the multitude, he 
saith, Ye men of Ephesus, what man is there 
who knoweth not that the city of the Ephesians 
is the temple-keeper (or Neocoros) of the great 
Diana, and of the image which fell down from - 
Jupiter?” Here we have several terms which 
have been illustrated and confirmed by the ex- 
cavations of Mr. Wood. The town-clerk or re- 
corder is introduced, because he was the chief 
executive officer of the city of Ephesus, and, 
as such, responsible to the Roman authorities 
for the peace and order of the city. The city 
of Ephesus was a free city, retaining its ancient 
laws and customs like Athens and Thessalonica, 
but only on the condition that these laws were 
effective and peace duly kept. Otherwise the 
Roman authorities and their police would step 
in. These town-clerks or recorders of Ephesus 
are known from this one passage in the Acts 
of the Apostles, but they are still better known 
from the inscriptions whith have been brought 


* See the index to Lightfoot’s “ Ignatius and Polycarp” 
for extended references to the Asiarchate, and also 
Mommsen’s “Roman Provinces” (Dickson’s transla- 
tion), vol. i. pp. 47. 

t the Ephestan ps four hundred years later, displayed 
at the third General Council held at Ephesus in 43 an 
extraordinary power of keeping up the same cry for 
hours. See the story of the Council as told by Hefele in 
the third volume of his **General Councils” (Clark’s 
translation), Nothing will give such a vigorous idea of 
the confusion which then prevailed at Ephesusas a glance 
at Mansi’s Acts of that Council. The cry ** Anathema 
to Nestorius,” the heretic against whom the Council 
declared, was maintained so long and so continuously 
that one would imagine that orthodoxy depended on 
strength of lungs. 
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to light at Ephesus. I have mentioned, for in- 
the immense inscription which Mr. 
Wood discovered in the theatre commemorating 
the gift to the temple of Diana of a vast number 
of gold and silver images made by one Vibius 
Salutarius. This inscription lays down that the 
images should be kept in the custody of the 
town-clerk or recorder when not required for 
use in the solemn religious processions made 
through the city. The names of a great many 
town-clerks have been recovered from the ruins 
of Ephesus, some of them coming from the reign 
of Nero, the very period when this riot took 
place. It is not impossible that we may yet 
recover the very name of the town-clerk who 
gave the riotous mob this very prudent advice; 
“Ye ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rash,” 
which has made him immortal. Then, again, 
a title for the city of Ephesus is used in this 
pacific oration which is strictly historical, and 
such as would naturally have been used by a 
man in the town-clerk’s position. He calls 
Ephesus the “temple-keeper,”’ or “ Neocoros,” 
as the word literally is, of the goddess Diana, 
and this is one of the most usual and common 
titles in the lately discovered inscriptions. Ephe- 
‘sus and the Ephesians were indeed so devoted 
to the worship of that deity and so affected by 
the honour she conferred upon them that they 
delighted to call themselves the temple-sweep- 
ers, or sextons, of the great Diana’s temple. In 
fact, their devotion to the worship of the god- 
dess so far surpassed that of ordinary cities that 
the Ephesians were accustomed to subordinate 
their reverence for the Emperors: to their 
reverence for their religion, and thus in the 
decree passed by them honouring Vibius Sal- 
utarius, who endowed their temple with many 
splendid gifts, to which we have already referred, 
they begin by describing themselves thus: “ In 
the presidency of Tiberius Claudius Antipater 
Julianus,. on the sixth day of the first decade 
‘of the month Poseideon, it was resolved by the 
Council and the Public Assembly of the Neocori 
(of Artemis) and lovers of Augustus.” The 
Ephesians must have been profoundly devoted 
to Diana’s worship when in that age of gross 
materialism they would dare to place any deity 
higher than that of the reigning emperor, the 
only god in whom a true Roman really believed; 
for unregenerate human nature at that time 
looked at the things alone which are seen and 
believed in nothing’ else. j 

The rest of the town-clerk’s speech is equally 
deserving of study from every point of view. 
He gives us a glimpse of the Apostle’s method 
of controversy: it was wise, courteous, concil- 
iatory. It did not hurt the feelings nor out- 
rage the sentiments of natural reverence, which 
ought ever to be treated with the greatest re- 
spect, for natural reverence is a delicate plant, 
and even when directed towards a wrong ob- 
ject ought to be most gently handled. ‘‘ Ye 
have brought hither these men, which are neither 
robbers of temples nor blasphemers of our god- 
dess. If therefore Demetrius, and the crafts- 
men that are with him, have a matter against 
any man, the courts are open, and there are 
proconsuls: let them accuse one another.’ Mod- 
ern research has thrown additional light upon 
these words. The Roman system of provincial 
government anticipated the English system of 
assize courts, moving from place to place, in- 
troduced by Henry II. for the purpose of bring- 
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ing justice home to every man’s door. It was 
quite natural for the proconsul of Asia to hold 
his court at the same time as the annual assembly 
of the province of Asia and the great festival 
of Diana. The great concourse of people ren- 
dered such a course specially convenient, while 
the presence of the proconsul helped to keep 
the peace, as, to take a well-known instance, 
the presence of Pontius Pilate at the great annual 
Paschal feast at Jerusalem secured the Romans 
against any sudden rebellion, and also enabled 
him to dispense justice after the manner of an 
assize judge, to which fact we would find an 
allusion in the words of St. Mark (xv. 6), “ Now 
at the feast he used to release unto them one 
prisoner, whom they asked of him.” 

It has been said, indeed, that St. Luke here 
puts into the town-clerk’s mouth words which 
he could never have used, representing him as 
saying “there are proconsuls’”’ when, in fact, 
there was never more than one proconsul in 
the province of Asia. Such criticism is of the 
weakest character. Surely every man that ever 
speaks in public knows that one of the common- 
est usages is to say there are judges or magis- 
trates, using the plural when one judge or magis- 
trate may alone be exercising jurisdiction! But 
there is another explanation, which completely 
solves the difficulty and vindicates St. Luke’s 
minute accuracy. Three hundred years ago John 
Calvin, in his commentary, noted the difficulty, 
and explained it by the supposition that the pro- 
consul had appointed deputies or assessors who 
held the courts in his name. There is, however, 
a more satisfactory explanation. It was the 
reign of Nero, and his brutal example had begun 
to debauch the officials through the provinces. 
Silanus, the proconsul of Asia, was disliked by 
Nero and by his mother as a possible candidate 
for the imperial crown, being of the family of 
Augustus. Two of his subordinates, Celer and 
fElius, the collectors of the imperial revenue in 
Asia, poisoned him, and as a reward were per- 
mitted to govern the province, enjoying perhaps 
in common the title of proconsul and exercising 
the jurisdiction of the office.* Finally, the tone 
of the town-clerk’s words as he ends his address 
is thoroughly that of a Roman official. He feels 
himself responsible for the riot, and knows that 
he may be called upon to account for it. Peace 
was what the Roman authorities sought and de- 
sired at all hazards, and every measure which 
threatened the peace, or every organisation, no 
matter how desirable, a fire brigade even, which 
might conceivably be turned to purposes of po- 
litical agitation, was strictly discouraged. 

The correspondence of Pliny with the Emperor 
Trajan, some fifty years or so later than this 
riot, is the best commentary upon the town- 
clerk’s speech. We find, for instance, in Pliny’s 
“ Letters,’ Book X., No. 42, a letter telling 
about a fire which broke out in Nicomedia, the 
capital of Bithynia, of which province Pliny was 
proconsul. He wrote to the Emperor describ- 
ing the damage done, and suggesting that a fire 
brigade numbering one hundred and fifty men 
might be instituted. The Emperor would not 
hear of it, however. Such clubs or societies 
he considered dangerous, and so he wrote back 
a letter which proves how continuous was 
Roman policy, how abhorrent to the imperial 
authorities were all voluntary organisations 
which might be used for the purposes of public 

* See Lewin’s “St. Paul,” i. 337, 338: 
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agitation: ‘“ You are of opinion that it would be 
proper to establish a company of fire-men in 
Nicomedia, agreeably to what has been practised 
in several other cities. But it is to be remembered 
that societies of this sort have greatly disturbed 
the peace of the province in general and of those 
cities in particular. Whatever name we give 
them, and for whatever purposes they may be 
founded, they will not fail to form themselves 
into factious assemblies, however short their 
meetings will be”; and so Pliny was obliged 
to devise other measures for the security and 
welfare of the cities committed to his charge. * 
The accidental burning of a city would not be 
attributed to him as a fault, while the occurrence 
of a street riot might be the beginning of a so- 
cial war which would bring down ruin upon the 
Empire at large. 

When the recorder of Ephesus had ended his 
speech he dismissed the assembly, leaving to us 
a precious record illustrative of the methods of 
Roman government, of the interior life of Ephe- 
sus in days long gone by, and, above all else, of 
the thorough honesty of the writer whom the 
Holy Spirit impelled to trace the earliest tri- 
umphs of the Cross amid the teeming fields of 
Gentile Paganism. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ST. PAUL AND THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 


AcTSs xx. I, 7, 17-19, 28. 


Tue period of St. Paul’s career at which we 
have now arrived was full of life, vigour, activ- 
ity. He was in the very height of his -powers, 
was surrounded with responsibilities, was 
pressed with cares and anxieties; and yet the 
character of the sacred narrative is very peculiar. 
From the passover of the year 57, soon after 
which the Apostle had to leave Ephesus, till the 
passover of the next year, we learn but very 
little of St. Paul’s work from the narrative of 
St. Luke. The five verses with which the 
twentieth chapter begins tell us all that St. 
Luke apparently knew about the Apostle’s ac- 
tions during that time. He gives us the story 
of a mere outsider, who knew next to nothing 
of the work St. Paul was doing. The Apostle 
left Ephesus and went into Macedonia, whence 
he departed into Greece. Three months were 
occupied in teaching at Corinth, and then, in- 
tending to sail from Cenchree to Ephesus, he 
suddenly changed his mind upon the discovery 
of a Jewish plot, altered his route, disappointed 
his foes, and paid a second visit to Macedonia. 
In this narrative, which is all St. Luke gives, 
we have the account, brief and concise, of one 
who was acquainted merely with the bare out- 
lines of the Apostle’s work, and knew noth- 
ing of his inner life and trials. St. Luke, in fact, 
was so much taken up with his own duties at 
Philippi, where he had been labouring for the 
previous five years, that he had no time to 
think of what was going on elsewhere. At any 
rate his friend and pupil Theophilus had simply 
asked him for a narrative so far as he knew it 
of the progress of the gospel. He had no idea 

*A similar jealousy of voluntary organisations is still 


erpetuated in France under the code Napoleon, which 
argely embodies Roman methods and ideas, 
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that he was writing anything more than a story 
for the private use of Theophilus, and he there- 
fore put down what he knew and had experi- 
enced, without troubling himself concerning 
other matters. I have read criticisms of the 
Acts—proceeding principally, I must confess, 
from German sources—which seem to proceed 
on the supposition that St. Luke was consciously © 
writing an ecclesiastical history of the whole 
early Church which he knew and felt Was des- 
tined to serve for ages. But this was evidently 
not the case. St. Luke was consciously writing 
a story merely for a friend’s study, and dreamt 
not of the wider fame and use destined for his 
book. This accounts in a simple and natural 
way, not only for what St. Luke inserts, but also 
for what he leaves out, and he manifestly left 
out a great deal. We may take this passage at 
which we have now arrived as an illustration 
of his methods of writing sacred history. This 
period of ten months, from the time St. Paul left 
Ephesus till he returned to Philippi at the fol- 
lowing Easter season, was filled with most im~- 
portant labours which have borne fruit unto all 
ages of the Church, yet St. Luke dismisses them 
in a few words.. Just let us realise what hap- 
pened in these eventful months. St. Paul wrote 
First Corinthians in April a. p. 57. In May he 
passed to Troas, where, as we learn from Sec- 
ond Corinthians, he laboured for a short time 
with much success. He then passed into Mace- 
donia, urged on by his restless anxiety con- 
cerning the Corinthian Church. In Macedonia 
he laboured during the following five or six 
months. How intense and absorbing must have 
been his work during that time! It was then 
that he preached the gospel with signs and won- 
ders round about even unto Illyricum, as he 
notes in Romans xvi. 19, an epistle written this 
very year from Corinth. The last time that he 
had been in Macedonia he was a hunted fugitive 
fleeing from place to place. Now he seems to 
have lived in comparative peace, so far at least 
as the Jewish synagogues were concerned. He 
penetrated, therefore, into the mountainous dis- 
tricts west of Bercea, bearing the gospel tidings 
into cities and villages which had as yet heard 
nothing of them. But preaching was not his 
only work in Macedonia. He had written his 
first Epistle to Corinth from Ephesus a few 
months before. In Macedonia he received from 
Titus, his messenger, an account of the manner 
in which that epistle had been received, and so 
from Macedonia he despatched his second Co- 
rinthian Epistle, which must be carefully studied 
if we desire to get an adequate idea of the la- 
bours and anxieties amid which the Apostle was 
then immersed (see 2 Cor. ii. 13, and vii. 5 and 
6). And then he passed into Greece, where he 
spent three months at Corinth, settling the af- 
fairs of that very celebrated but very disorderly 
Christian community. The three months spent 
there must have been a period of overwhelming 
business. Let us recount the subjects which 
must have taken up every moment of St. Paul’s 
time. First there were the affairs of the Corin- 
thian Church itself. He had to reprove, com- 
fort, direct, set in order. The whole moral, 
spiritual, social, intellectual conceptions of Cor- 
inth had gone wrong. There was not a ques- 
tion, from the most elementary topic of morals 
and the social considerations connected with 
female dress and activities, to the most solemn 
points of doctrine and worship, the Resurrection 







the Epistle to the Romans. 


and decided by the Apostle. 


and the Holy Communion, concerning which 
difficulties, disorders, and dissensions had not 
been raised. All these had to be investigated 
Then, again, the 
Jewish controversy, and the oppositions to him- 
self personally which the Judaising party had 
excited, demanded his careful attention. This 
controversy was a troublesome one in Corinth 
just then, but it was a still more troublesome one 
in Galatia, and was fast raising its head in Rome. 
The affairs of both these great and important 
churches, the one in the East, the other in the 
West, were pressing upon St. Paul at this very 
time. While he was immersed in all the local 
troubles of Corinth, he had to find time at 
Corinth to write the Epistle to the Galatians and 
How hard it must 
have been for the Apostle to concentrate his 
attention on the affairs of Corinth when his 
heart and brain were torn with anxieties about 
the schisms, divisions, and false doctrines which 
were flourishing among his Galatian converts, 
or threatening to invade the Church at Rome, 
where as yet he had not been able to set forth 
his own conception of gospel truth, and thus 
fortify the disciples against the attacks of those 
subtle foes of Christ who were doing their best 
to turn the Catholic Church into a mere narrow 
—" sect, devoid of all spiritual power and 
ife. : 

But this was not all, or nearly all. St. Paul 
was at the same time engaged in organising a 
great collection throughout all the churches 
where he had ministered on behalf of the poor 
Christians at Jerusalem, and he was compelled 
to walk most warily and carefully in this matter. 
Every step he took was watched by foes ready 
to interpret it unfavourably; every appointment 
he made, every arrangement, no matter how 
wise or prudent, was the subject of keenest 
scrutiny and criticism. With all these various 
matters accumulating upon him it is no wonder 
that St. Paul should have written of himself at 
this very period in words which vividly describe 
his distractions: “ Beside those things that are 
without, there is that which presseth upon me 
daily, the care of all the churches.” And yet 
St. Paul gives us a glimpse of the greatness of 
his soul as we read the epistles which were the 
outcome of this period of intense but fruitful 
labour. He carried a mighty load, but yet he 
carried it lightly. His present anxieties were 
numerous, but they did not shut out all thoughts 
upon other topics. The busiest man then was 
just the same as the busiest man still) He was 
the man who had the most time and leisure to 
bestow thought upon the future. The anxieties 
and worries of the present were numerous and 
exacting, but St. Paul did not allow his mind 
to be so swallowed up in them as to shut out 
all care about other questions equally important. 
While he was engaged in the manifold cares 
which present controversies brought, he was all 
the while meditating a mission to Rome, and 
contemplating a journey still farther to Spain 
and Gaul,* and the bounds of the Western ocean, 
And then, finally, there was the care of St. Paul’s 
own soul, the sustenance and development of 
his spirit by prayer and meditation and worship 
and reading, which he never neglected under any 

*I say to Gaul, because I take it that he would have 
sailed to Marseilles, which was then the great port of com- 
munication with Asia Minor, as we have noted above, p. 
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circumstances. All these things combined must 
have rendered this period of close upon twelve 
months one of the Apostle’s busiest and in- 
tensest times, and yet St. Luke disposes of it 
in a few brief verses of this twentieth chapter. 
After St. Paul’s stay at Corinth, he determined 
to proceed to Jerusalem according to his. pre- 
determined plan, bringing with him the proceeds 
of the collection which he had made. He wished 
to go by sea, as he had done some three years 
before, sailing from Cenchree direct to Syria. 
The Jews of Corinth, however, were as hostile 
as ever, and so they hatched a plot to murder 
him before his embarkation. St. Paul, however, 
having learned their designs, suddenly changed 
his route, and took his journey by land through 
Macedonia, visiting once-more*his*former con- 
verts and tarrying to keep the passover at 
Philippi with the little company of Christian 
Jews who there resided. This circumstance 
throws light upon verses 4 and 5 of this twenti- 
eth chapter, which run thus: “ There accom- 
panied him as far as Asia Sopater of Bercea, the 
son of Pyrrhus; and of the Thessalonians, Aris- 
tarchus and Secundus; and Gaius of Derbe, and 
Timothy; and of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus. 
But these had gone before, and were waiting for 
us at Troas.” St. Paul came to Philippi, found 
St. Luke there, celebrated the passover, and 
then sailed away with St. Luke to join the com- 
pany who had gone before. And they had gone 
before for a very good reason. They were all, 
except Timothy, Gentile Christians, persons 
therefore who, unlike St. Paul, had nothing to 
do with the national rites and customs of born 
Jews, and who might be much more profitably 
exercised in working among the Gentile con- 
verts at Troas, free from any danger of either 
giving or taking offence in connection with the 
passover, a lively instance of which danger 
Trophimus, one of their number, subsequently 
afforded in Jerusalem, when his presence alone 
in St. Paul’s company caused the spread of a 
rumour which raised the riot so fatal to St. 
Paul’s liberty: “‘ For they had seen with him in 
the city Trophimus the Ephesian, whom they 
supposed that Paul had brought into the tem- 
ple” (xxi. 29). This incident, together with St. 
Paul’s conduct at Jerusalem, as told in the 
twenty-sixth verse of the twenty-first chapter, 
illustrates vividly St. Paul’s view of the Jewish 
law and Jewish rites and ceremonies. They 
were for Jews national ceremonies. They had 
a meaning for them. They commemorated cer- 
tain national deliverances, and as. such might 
be lawfully used. St. Paul himself could eat 
the -_passover and cherish the feelings of a 
Jew, heartily thankful to God for the deliver- 
ance from Egypt wrought out through Moses 
centuries ago for his ancestors, and his mind 
could then go on and rejoice over a greater de- 
liverance still wrought out at this same paschal 
season by a greater than Moses. St. Paul 
openly proclaimed the lawfulness of the Jewish 
rites for Jews, but opposed their imposition upon: 
the Gentiles. He regarded them as. tolerabiles 
ineptie, and therefore observed them to please 
his weaker brethren; but sent his Gentile con- 
verts on before, lest perhaps the sight of his 
own example might weaken their faith and lead 
them to a compliance with that Judaising party 
who were ever ready to avail themselves of any 
opportunity to weaken St. Paul’s teaching and 
authority. St. Paul always strove to unite wis- 
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dom and prudence with faithfulness to principle 
lest by any means his labour should be in vain. 
St. Luke now joined St. Paul at Philippi, and 
henceforth gives his own account of what hap- 
pened on this eventful journey. From Philippi 
they crossed to Troas. It was the spring-time, 
and the weather was more boisterous than later 
in the year, and so the voyage took five days 
to accomplish, while two days had sufficed on a 
previous occasion. They came to Troas, and 
there remained for a week, owing doubtless to 
the exigencies of the ship and its cargo. On 
the first day of the week St. Paul assembled the 
Church for worship. The meeting was held on 
what we should call Saturday evening; but we 
must remember that the Jewish first day began 
from sundown on Saturday or the Sabbath.* 
This is the first notice in the Acts of the observy- 
ance of the Lord’s Day as the time of special 
Christian worship. We have, however, earlier 
notices of the first day in connection with Chris- 
tian observances. ~ The apostles, for instance, 
met together on the first day, as we are told in 
John xx. 19, and again eight days after, as the 
twenty-sixth verse of the same chapter tells. St. 
Paul’s first Epistle to Corinth was written twelve 
months earlier than this visit to Troas, and it 
expressly mentions (chap. xvi. 2) the first day 
of the week as the time ordered by St. Paul for 
the setting apart of the Galatian contribution to 
the collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem, 
and so here again at Troas we see that the 
Asiastic Christians observed the same solemn 
time for worship and the celebration of the 
Eucharist. Such glimpses—chance notices, we 
might call them, were there not a higher Provi- 
dence watching over the unconscious writer— 
show us how little we can conclude from mere 
silence about the ritual, worship, and govern- 
ment of the Apostolic Church, and illustrate 
the vast importance of studying carefully the 
extant records of the Christian Church in the 
second century if we wish to gain fresh light 
upon the history and customs of the apostolic 
age. If three or four brief texts were blotted 
out of the New Testament, it would be quite 
possible to argue from silence merely that the 
apostles and their immediate followers did not 
observe the Lord’s Day in any way whatsoever, 
and that the custom of stated worship and sol- 
emn eucharistic celebrations on that day were 
a corruption introduced in post-apostolic times. 
The best interpreters of the New Testament 
are, as John Wesley long ago well pointed out 
in his preface to his celebrated but now almost 
unknown Christian Library, the apostolic fathers 
and the writers of the age next following the 
apostles. We may take it for a certain rule of 
interpretation that, whenever we find a widely 
established practice or custom mentioned in the 
writings of a Christian author of the second 
century, it originated in apostolic times. It was 
only natural that this should have been the case. 
We are all inclined to venerate the past, and 
to cry it up as the golden age. Now this tend- 
ency must have been intensified tenfold in the 
case of the Christians of the second century. 
The first century was the time of our Lord and 
the age of the apostles. Sacred memories clus- 
* There is to this day a trace of this custom in the Book 
of Common Prayer in the rubric which prescribes that 
the collect for Sunday shall be said on Saturday evening. 
In colleges, too, according to Archbishop Laud’s rules, 
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tered thick round it, and every ceremony and 
rite which came from that time must have been 
profoundly reverenced, while every new cere- 
mony or custom must have been rudely chal- 
lenged, and its author keenly scrutinised as one 
who presumptuously thought he could improve 
upon the wisdom of men inspired by the Holy 
Ghost and miraculously gifted by God. It is for 
this reason we regard the second-century doc- 
tors and apologists as the best commentary upon 
the sacred writers, because in them we see the 
Church of the apostolic age living, acting, dis- 
playing itself amid the circumstances and scenes 
of actual life. 

Just let us take as an illustration the case of 
this observance of the first day of the week. The 
Acts of the Apostles tells us but very little about 
it, simply because there is but little occasion to 
mention what must have seemed to St. Luke one 
of the commonest and best-known facts. 
Justin Martyr some eighty years later was de- 
scribing Christianity for the Roman Emperor. 
He was defending it against the outrageous and 
immoral charges brought against it, and depict- 
ing the purity, the innocency, and simplicity of 
its sacred rites. Among other subjects dealt 
with, he touches upon the time when Christians 
offered up formal and stated worship. It was 
absolutely necessary therefore for him to treat 
of the subject of the Lord’s Day. In the sixty- 
seventh chapter of Justin’s First ‘‘ Apology,” -we 
find him describing the Christian weekly festival 
in words which throw back an interesting light 
upon the language of St. Luke touching the 
Lord’s Day which St. Paul passed at Troas. 
Justin writes thus on this topic: ‘‘ Upon the day 
called Sunday all who live in cities or in the 
country gather together unto one place, and the 
memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 
prophets are read, as long as time permits; then, 
when the reader has ceased, the president verb- 
ally instructs, and exhorts to the imitation of 
these good things. Then we all rise together 
and pray, and as we before said, when our 
prayer is ended, bread and wine and water are 
brought, and the president in like manner offers 
prayers and thanksgivings according to his abil- 
ity, and the people assent, saying Amen; and 


“there is a distribution to each, and a participa- 


tion of that over which thanks have been given, 
and to those who are absent a portion is sent 
by the deacons. And those who are well to do 
and willing, give what each thinks fit; and what 
is collected is deposited with the president, who 
succours the orphans and widows, and those 
who through sickness or any other cause are in 
want, and those who are in bonds, and the 
strangers sojourning among us, and in a word 
takes care of all who are in need. But Sunday 
is the day on which we all hold our common 
assembly, because it is the first day on which 
God, having wrought a change in the darkness 
and matter, made the world; and Jesus Christ our 
Saviour on the same day rose from the dead.” 
This passage gives us a full account of Chris- 
tian customs in the first half of the second cen- 
tury, when thousands must have been still alive 
who remembered the times of the apostles, en- 
abling us to realise what must have been the 
character of the assembly and of the worship 
in which St. Paul played a leading part at Troas. 

There was, however, a difference between the 
celebration at Troas and the celebrations of 
which Justin Martyr speaks, though we learn 
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not of this difference from Justin himself, but 


a tfom Pliny’s letter to Trajan, concerning which 
we have often spoken. St. Paul met the Chris- 


_tians of Troas in the evening, and celebrated the 
Holy Communion with them about midnight. 
It was the first day of the week according to 
- Jewish computation, though it was what we 
should call Saturday evening. The ship in which 
the apostolic company was travelling was about 
to sail on the morrow, and so St. Paul gladly 
» joined the local church in its weekly breaking 
of bread. It was exactly the same here at 
Troas as reported by St. Luke, as it was at 
Corinth, where the evening celebrations were 
turned into occasions of gluttony and ostenta-~ 
tion, as St. Paul tells us in the eleventh of First 
Corinthians. The Christians evidently met at 
this time in the evening to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper. It has been often thought that St. Paul, 
having referred just twelve months before in the 
First Corinthian Epistle to the gross abuses con- 
nected with the evening celebrations at Corinth, 
and having promised to set the abuses of 
Corinth in order when he visited that church, 
did actually change the time of the celebration 
of Holy Communion from the evening to the 
morning, when he spent the three months there 
of which this chapter speaks.* Perhaps he did 
make the change, but we have no information 
‘on the point; and if he did make the change for 
Corinth, it is evident that he did not intend to 
impose it as a rule upon the whole Christian 
Church, when a few weeks after leaving Corinth 
he celebrated the Lord’s Supper at Troas in 
the evening. By the second century, however, 
the change had been made. Justin Martyr in- 
deed does not give a hint as to the time when 
Holy Communion was administered in the pas- 
sages to which we have referred. He tells us 
that none but baptised persons were admitted to 
partake of it, but gives us no minor details. 
Pliny, however, writing of the state of affairs 
in Bithynia,—and it bordered upon the province 
where Troas was situated,—tells us from the 
confession extracted out of apostate Christians 
that ‘“‘the whole of their fault lay in this, that 
they were wont to meet together on a stated 
‘day, before it was light, and sing among them- 
selves alternately a hymn to Christ as God, and 
to bind themselves by a sacrament (or oath) not 
to the commission of any wickedness, but not to 
be guilty of theft or robbery or adultery.” After 
this early service they then separated, and as- 
sembled again in the evening to partake of a 
common meal. The Agape or Love-Feast was 
united with the Holy Communion in St. Paul’s 
day. Experience, however, showed that such a 
union must lead to grave abuses, and so in that 
final consolidation which the Church received 
during the last quarter of the first century, when 
the Lord’s Second Coming was seen to be not 
so immediate as some at first expected, the two 
institutions were divided; the Holy Communion 
being appointed as the early morning service of 
the Lord’s Day, while the Agape was left in its 
original position as an evening meal. And so 
have matters continued ever since. The Agape 
indeed has almost died out. A trace of it per- 
haps remains in the blessed bread distributed in 
Roman Catholic Churches on the Continent; 
while again the love feasts instituted by John 
*St. Augustine, in ‘ Epist.,” cxviii., “Ad Januar.,” cc, 
vi., vii., was one of the first to suggest this idea, The pas- 
sage is quoted by Bingham, “ Antiqgq.,’’ XV. vii. 8. 
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Wesley and continued among his followers were 
an avowed imitation of this primitive institution. 
The Agape continued indeed in vigorous exist- 
ence for centuries, but it was almost always 
found associated with grave abuses. It might 
have been innocent and useful so long as Chris-, 
tian love continued to burn with the fervour of 
apostolic days, though even then, as Corinth 
showed, there were lurking dangers in it; but 
when we reach the fourth and fifth centuries 
we find council after council denouncing the 
evils of the Agape, and restricting its celebration 
with such effect that during the Middle Ages 
it ceased to exist as a distinctive Christian or- 
dinance. The change of the Holy Communion 
to the earlier portion of the day took almost 
universal effect, and that from the earliest times. 
Tertullian (‘‘ De Corona,” iii.) testifies that in 
his time the Eucharist was received before day- 
break, though Christ had instituted it at a meal- 
time. Cyprian witnesses to the same usage in 
his sixty-third Epistle, where he speaks of Christ 
as instituting the Sacrament in the evening, that 
“the very hour of the sacrifice might intimate 
the evening of the world,” but then describes 
himself as.‘‘ celebrating the resurrection of the 
Lord in the morning.” St. Augustine, as 
quoted above, writing about 400, speaks of fast- 
ing communion as the general rule; so general, 
indeed, that he regards it as having come down 
from apostolic appointment. At the same time 
St. Augustine recognises the time of its original 
institution, and mentions the custom of the Afri- 
can Church which once a year had an evening 
communion on Thursday before Easter in re- 
membrance of the Last Supper and of our 
Lord’s action in connection with it. My own 
feeling on the matter is, that early fasting com- 
munion, when there are health and strength, is 
far the most edifying. There is an element of 
self-denial about it, and the more real self-denial 
there is about our worship the more blessed 
will that worship be. A worship that costs noth- 
ing-in mind, body, or estate is but a very poor 
thing to offer unto the Lord of the universe. 
But there is no ground either in Holy Scripture 
or the history of the primitive Church justifying 
an attempt to put a yoke on the neck of the 
disciples which they cannot bear and to teach 
that fasting communion is binding upon all 
Christians. St. Augustine speaks most strongly 
in a passage we have already referred to (Epist. 
exviil., ‘‘ Ad Januar.) about the benefit of fast- 
ing communion; but he admits the lawfulness of 
non-fasting participation, as does also that great 
Greek divine St. Chrysostom, who quotes the 
examples of St. Paul and of our Lord Himself 
in justification of such a course. 

The celebration of the Eucharist was not the 
only subject which engaged St. Paul’s attention 
at Troas. He preached unto the people as well; 
and following his example we find from Justin 
Martyr’s narrative that preaching was an essen- 
tial part of the communion office in the days 
immediately following the apostles’ age; and 
then, descending to lower times still, we know 
that preaching is an equally essential por- 
tion of the eucharistic service in the Western 
Church, the only formal provision for a ser- 
mon according to the English liturgy being 
the rubric in the service for the Holy Commu- 
nion, which lays down that after the Nicene 
Creed, ‘‘ Then shall follow the sermon or one 
of the Homilies already set forth, or hereafter 
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to be set forth, by authority.” St. Paul’s dis- 
course was no mere mechanical homily, how- 
ever. He was not what man regarded as a pow- 
erful, but he was a ready Speaker, and one who 
carried his hearers away by the rapt, intense 
.earnestness of his manner. His whole soul was 
full of his subject. He was convinced that this 
was his last visit to the churches of Asia. He 
foresaw, too, a thousand dangers to which they 
would be exposed after his departure, and he 
therefore prolonged his sermon far into the 
night, so far indeed that human nature asserted 
its claims upon a young man named Eutychus, 
who sat in a window of a room where they were 
assembled. Human nature indeed was never for 
a moment absent from these primitive Church 
assemblies. If it--was absent. in one shape, it 
was present in another, just as really as in our 
modern congregations, and so Eutychus fell fast 
asleep under the heart-searching exhortations 
of an inspired apostle, even as men fall asleep 
under less powerful sermons of smaller men; 
and as the natural result, sitting in a window 
left open for the sake of ventilation, he fell down 
into the courtyard, and was taken up apparently 
lifeless. St. Paul was not put out, however. 
He took interruptions in his-work as the Master 
took them. He was not upset by them, but he 
seized them, utilised them, and then, having ex- 
tracted the sweetness and blessedness which 
they brought with them, he returned from them 
back to his interrupted work. St. Paul de- 
scended to Eutychus, found him in a lifeless 
state, and then restored him. Men have dis- 
puted whether the Apostle worked a miracle on 
this occasion, or merely perceived that the young 
man was in a temporary faint. I do not see 
that it makes any matter which opinion we form. 
St. Paul’s supernatural and miraculous powers 
stand on quite an independent ground, no mat- 
ter what way we decide this particular case. It 
seems to me indeed from the language of St. 
Paul—*‘ Make ye no ado; for his life is in him” 
—that the young man had merely fainted, -and 
that St. Paul recognised this fact as soon as he 
touched him. But if any one has strong opinions 
on the opposite side I should be sorry to spend 
time disputing a question which has absolutely 
no evidential bearing. The great point is, that 
Eutychus was restored, that St. Paul’s long ser- 
mon was attended by no fatal consequences, and 
that the Apostle has left us a striking example 
showing how that, with pastors and people alike, 
intense enthusiasm, high-strung interest in the 
affairs of the spiritual world, can enable human 
nature to rise superior to all human wants, and 
prove itself master even of the conquering 
powers of sleep: “ And when he was gone up, 
and had broken the bread, and eaten, and 
had talked with them a long while, even till 
break of day, so he departed.” 

We know nothing of what the particular topics 
were which engaged St. Paul’s attention at 
Troas, but we may guess them from the subject- 
matter of the address to the elders of Ephesus, 
which takes up the latter half of this twentieth 
chapter. Troas and Ephesus, in fact, were so 
near and so similarly circumstanced that the 
dangers and trials of both must have been much 
alike. He next passed from Troas to Miletus. 
This is a considerable journey along the western 
shore of Asia Minor. St. Paul was eagerly 
striving to get to Jerusalem by Pentecost, or by 
Whitsuntide, as we should say. He had left 


Philippi after Easter, and now there had elapsed 
more than a fortnight of the seven weeks which 
remained available for the journey to Jerusalem. 
How often St. Paul must have chafed against 
the manifold delays of the trading vessel in 
which he sailed; how frequently he must have 
counted the days to see if sufficient time re- 
mained to execute his purpose! St. Paul, how- 
ever, was a rigid economist of time. He saved 
every fragment of it as carefully as possible. 
It was thus with him at Troas. 
which he was travelling left Troas early in the 
morning. It had to round a promontory in its 
way to the port of Assos, which could be 
reached direct by St. Paul in half the time. The 
Apostle therefore took the shorter route, while 
St. Luke and his companions embarked on board 
the vessel. St. Paul evidently chose the land 
route because it gave him a time of solitary 
communion with God and with himself. He 
felt, in fact, that the perpetual strain upon his 
spiritual nature demanded special spiritual sup- 
port and refreshment, which could only be ob- 
tained in the case of one who led such a busy 
life by seizing upon every such occasion as then 
offered for meditation and prayer. St. Paul left 
Troas some time on Sunday morning. He 
joined the ship at Assos, and after three days’ 
coasting voyage landed at Miletus on Wednes- 
day, whence he despatched a messenger sum- 
moning the elders of the Church of Ephesus to 
meet him. The ship was evidently to make a 
delay of several days at Miletus. We conclude 
this from the following reason. Miletus is a 
town separated by a distance of thirty miles from 
Ephesus. A space therefore of at least two days 
would be required in order to secure the pres- 
ence of the Ephesian elders. If a messenger— 
St. Luke, for instance—started immediately on 
St. Paul’s arrival at Miletus, no matter how 
quickly he travelled, he could not arrive at Mi- 
letus sooner than Thursday at midday. The 
work of collecting the elders and making known 
to them the apostolic summons would take up 
the afternoon at least, and then the journey to 
Ephesus, either by land or water, must have oc- 
cupied the whole of Friday. It is very possible 
that the sermon recorded in this twentieth of 
Acts was delivered on the Sabbath, which, as we 
have noted above, was as yet kept sacred by 
Christians as well as by Jews, or else upon the 
Lord’s Day, when, as upon that day week at 
Troas, the elders of Ephesus -had assembled with 
the Christians of Miletus in order to commemo- 
rate the Lord’s resurrection. 

We have already pointed out that we know not 
the subject of St. Paul’s sermon at Troas, but 
we do know the topics upon which he enlarged 
at Miletus, and we may conclude that, consider- 
ing the circumstances of the time, they must 
have been much the same as those upon which 
he dwelt at Troas. Some critics have found 
fault with St. Paul’s sermon as being quite too 
much taken up with himself and his own vin- 
dication. But they forget the peculiar position 
in which St. Paul was placed, and the manner 
in which the truth of the gospel was then asso- 
ciated in the closest manner with St. Paul’s own 
personal character and teaching. The Apostle 
was just then assailed all over the Christian 
world wherever he had laboured, and even some- 
times where he was only known by name, with 
the most frightful charges; ambition, pride, 
covetousness, deceit, lying, all these things and 
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much more were imputed to him by his oppo- 
nents, who wished to seduce the Gentiles from 

that simplicity and liberty in Christ into which 
he had led them. Corinth had been desolated 
by such teachers; Galatia had succumbed to 
them; Asia was'in great peril. St. Paul there- 
fore, foreseeing future dangers, warned the 
shepherds of the flock at Ephesus against the 
machinations of his enemies, who always began 
their preliminary operations by making attacks 
upon St. Paul’s character.. This sufficiently ex- 
plains the apologetic tone of St. Paul’s address, 
of which we have doubtless merely a brief and 
condensed abstract indicating the subjects of a 
prolonged conversation with the elders of Ephe- 
sus, Miletus, and such neighbouring churches as 
could be gathered together. We conclude that 
St. Paul’s conference on this occasion must have 
been a long one for this reason. If St. Paul 
could find matter sufficient to engage his at- 
tention for a whole night, from sundown till sun- 
rise, in a place like Troas, where he had laboured 
but a very short time, how much more must he 
have found to say to the presbyters of the nu- 
merous congregations which must have been 
flourishing at Ephesus, where he had laboured 
for years with such success as to make Chris- 
tianity a prominent feature in the social and re- 
ligious life of that idolatrous city! 

Let us now notice some of the topics of this 
address. It may be divided into four portions. 
The first part is retrospective, and autobiograph- 
ical; the second is prospective, and sets forth his 
conception of his future course; the third is 
hortatory, expounding the dangers threatening 
the Ephesian Church; and the fourth is valedic- 
tory. 

I. We have the biographical portion. He be- 
gins his discourse by recalling to the minds 
of his hearers his own manner of life,—‘“ Ye 
yourselves know, from the first day that I set 
foot in Asia, after what manner I was with you 
all the time, serving the Lord with all lowliness 
of mind, and with tears, and with trials which be- 
fell me by the plots of the Jews” ; words which 
show us that from the earliest portion of his 
ministry at Ephesus, and as soon as they real- 

‘ised the meaning of his message, the Jews had 
become as hostile to the Apostle at Ephesus as 
they had repeatedly shown themselves at Cor- 
inth, again and again making attempts upon his 
life. The foundations indeed of the Ephesian 
Church were laid in the synagogue during the 
first three months of his work, as we are ex- 
pressly told in chap. xix. 8; but the Ephesian 
Church must have been predominantly Gentile 
in its composition, or else the language of De- 
metrius must have been exaggerated and the 
riot raised by him meaningless. How could 
Demetrius have said, “ Ye see that at Ephesus 
this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much 
people, saying that they be no gods which are 
made with hands,” unless the vast majority of 
his converts were drawn from the ranks of those 
pagans who worshipped Diana? These words 
also show us that during his extended ministry 
at Ephesus he was left at peace by the heathen. 
St. Paul here makes no mention of trials experi- 
enced from pagan plots. He speaks of the Jews 
alone as making assaults upon his work or his 
person, incidentally confirming the statement of 
chap. xix. 23, that it was only when he was pur- 
posing to retire from Ephesus, and during the 
celebration of the Artemisian games which 
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marked his last days there, that the opposition 
of the pagans developed itself in a violent shape. 

St. Paul begins his address by fixing upon 
Jewish opposition outside the Church as_ his 
great trial at Ephesus, just as the same kind of 
opposition inside the Church had been his great 
trial at Corinth, and was yet destined to be a 
source of trial to him in the Ephesian Church 
itself, as we can see from the Pastoral Epistles. 
He then proceeds to speak of the doctrines 
he had taught and how he had taught them; 
reminding them “how that I shrank not from de- 
claring unto you anything that was profitable, and 
teaching you publicly, and from house to house, 
testifying both to Jews and Greeks repentance 
toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” St. Paul sets forth his manner of teach- 
ing. He taught publicly, and public teaching 
was most effective in his case, because he tame 
armed with a double power, the powers of spir- 
itual and of intellectual preparation. St. Paul 
was not a man who thought that prayer and 
spiritual life could dispense with thought and 
mental culture. Or again, he would be the last 
to tolerate the idea that diligent visitation from 
house to house would make up for the neglect 
of that public teaching which he so constantly 
and so profitably practised. Public preaching 
and teaching, pastoral visitation and work, are 
two distinct branches of labour, which at vari- 
ous periods of the Church’s history have been 
regarded in very different lights. St. Paul evi- 
dently viewed them as equally important; the 
tendency in the present age is, however, to de- 
cry and neglect preaching and to exalt pastoral 
work—including under that head Church ser- 
vices—out of its due position. This is, indeed, a 
great and lamentable mistake. The “teaching 
publicly’ to which St. Paul refers is the only 
opportunity which the majority of men possess 
of hearing the authorised ministers of religion, 
and if the latter neglect the office of public 
preaching, and think the fag end of a week de- 
voted to external and secular labours and devoid 
of any mental study and preparation stirring the 
soul and refreshing the spirit, to be quite suf- 
ficient for pulpit preparation, they cannot be 
surprised if men come to despise the religion 
that is presented in such a miserable light and 
by such inefficient ambassadors. 

St. Paul insists in this passage on the pub- 
licity and boldness of his teaching. There was 
no secrecy about him, no hypocrisy; he did not 
come pretending one view or one line of doc. 
trine, and then, having stolen in secretly, teach- 
ing a distinct system. In this passage, which 
may seem laudatory of his own methods, St. 
Paul is, in fact, warning against the underhand 
and hypocritical methods adopted by the Juda- 
ising party, whether at Antioch, Galatia, or Cor- 
inth. In this division of his sermon St. Paul 
then sets forth the doctrines which were the 
sum and substance of the teaching which he had 
given both publicly and from house to house. 
They were repentance towards God, and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ, and that not only 
in the case of the Jews, but also of the Greeks. 
Now here we shall miss the implied reference of 
St. Paul unless we emphasise the words “I 
shrank not from declaring unto you anything 
that was profitable.” His Judaising opponents 
thought there were many other things profitable 
for men besides these two points round which 
St. Paul’s teaching turned. They regarded cir- 
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cumcision and Jewish festivals, washings and 
sacrifices, as very necessary and very profitable 
for the Gentiles; while, as far as the Jews were 
concerned, they thought that the doctrines on 
which St. Paul insisted might possibly be prof- 
itable, but were not at all necessary. St. Paul 
impresses by his words the great characteristic 
differences between the Ebionite view of Christ 
and of Christianity and that catholic view which 
has regenerated society and become a source of 
life and light to the human race. 

II. We have, then, the prospective portion of 
his discourse. St. Paul announces his journey 
to Jerusalem, and professes his ignorance of his 
fate there. He was warned merely by the testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit that bonds and afflc- 
tions were his portion in every city. He was 
prepared for them, however, and for death it- 
self, so that he might accomplish the ministry 
with which the Lord Jesus Christ had put him 
in trust. He concluded this part of his address 
by expressing his belief that he would never 
see them again. His work among them was 
done, and he called them to witness that he 
was pure from the blood of all men, seeing that 
he had declared unto them the whole counsel of 
God. This passage has given rise to much de- 
bate, because of St. Paul’s statement that he 
knew that he should never see them again, while 
the Epistles to Timothy and that to Titus prove 
that after St. Paul’s first imprisonment, with the 
notice of which this book of the Acts ends, 
he laboured for several years in the neighbour- 
hood of Asia Minor, and paid lengthened visits 
to Ephesus. 

We cannot now bestow-space in proving this 
point, which will be found fully discussed in 
the various Lives of St. Paul which we have so 
often quoted: as, for instance, in Lewin, vol. ii. 
p. 94, and in Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii. 
p. 547. We shall now merely indicate the line of 
proof for this. In the Epistle to Philemon, ver. 
22, written during his first Roman imprisonment, 
and therefore years subsequent to this address, 
he indicates his expectation of a speedy deliy- 
erance from his bonds, and his determination to 
travel eastward to Colosse, where Philemon 
lived (cf. Philippians i. 25, ii. 24). He then vis- 
ited Ephesus, where he left Timothy, who had 
been his companion in the latter portion of his 
Roman imprisonment (cf. Philem. 1 and 1 Tim. 
i. 3), expecting soon to return to him in the 
same city (1 Tim. iii. 14); while again in 2 Tim. 
i. 18 he speaks of Onesiphorus having ministered 
to himself in Ephesus, and then in the same 
Epistle (chap. iv. 20), written during his second 
Roman imprisonment, he speaks of having just 
left Trophimus at Miletus sick. This brief out- 
line, which can be followed up in the volumes 
to which we have referred, and especially in 
Appendix II. in Conybeare and Howson on the 
date of the Pastoral Epistles, must suffice to 
prove that St. Paul was expressing a mere hu- 
man expectation when he told the Ephesian 
elders that he should see their faces no more, 
St. Luke, in fact, thus shows us that St. Paul 
was not omniscient in his knowledge, and that 
the inspiration which he possessed did not re- 
move him, as some persons think, out of the 
category of ordinary men or free him from their 
infirmities. The Apostle was, in fact, supernat- 
urally inspired upon occasions. The Holy Ghost 
now and again illuminated the darkness of the 
future when such illumination was necessary for 
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the Church’s guidance; but on other occasions 
St. Paul and his brother apostles were left to 
the guidance of their own understandings and 
to the conclusions and expectations of common 
sense, else why did not St. Peter and St. John 
read the character of Ananias and Sapphira or of 
Simon Magus before their sins were committed? 
why did St. Peter know nothing of his deliver- 
ance from Herod’s prison-house before the 
angel appeared, when his undissembled surprise 
is sufficient evidence that he had no expectation 
of any such rescue? These instances, which 
might be multiplied abundantly out of St. Paul’s 
career and writings, show us that St. Paul’s con- 
fident statement in this passage was a mere hu- 
man anticipation which was disappointed by the 
course of events. The supernatural knowledge 
of the apostles ran on precisely the same lines 
as their supernatural power. God bestowed 
them both for use according as He saw fit and- 
beneficial, but not for common ordinary every- 
day purposes, else why did St. Paul leave Troph- 
imus at Miletus sick, or endure the tortures 
of his own ophthalmia, or exhort Timothy to 
take a little wine on account of his bodily weak- 
ness, if he could have healed them all- by his 
miraculous power? Before we leave this point 
we may notice that here we have an incidental 
proof of the early date of the composition of 
the Acts. St. Luke, as we have often maintained, 
wrote this book about the close of St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment. Assuredly if he had written it at ~ 
a later period, and above all, if he wrote it 
twenty years later, he would have either modified 
the words of his synopsis of St. Paul’s speech, 
or else given us a hint that subsequent events 
had shown that the Apostle was mistaken in 
his expectations, a thing which he could easily 
have done, because he cherished none of these 
extreme notions about St. Paul’s office and dig- 
nity which have led some to assume that it was 
impossible for him ever to make a mistake about 
the smallest matters.* 

III. This discourse, again, is hortatory, and 
its exhortations contain very important doctrinal _ 
statements. St. Paul begins this third division 
with an exhortation like that which our Lord 
gave to His Apostles under the same circum- 
stances, ‘‘Take heed unto yourselves.” The 
Apostle never forgot that an effective ministr 
of souls must be based on deep personal knowl- 
edge of the things of God. He knew, too, from 
his own experience that it is very easy to be 
so completely taken up with the care of other 
men’s souls and the external work of the Church, 
as to forget that inner life which can only be 
kept alive by close communion with God. Then, 
having based his exhortations on their own spir- 
itual life, he exhorts the elders to diligence in the 
pastoral office: ‘“‘Take heed unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock, in which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you bishops, to feed the Church of 
God, which He purchased with His own blood.” 
St. Paul in these words shows us his estimate of 
the ministerial office. The elders of Ephesus had 
been all ordained by St. Paul himself with the 
imposition of hands, a rite that has ever been 
esteemed essential to ordination. It was derived 
from the Jewish Church, and was perpetuated 
into the Christian Church by that same spirit 
of conservatism, that law of continuity which in 
every department of life enacts that everything 
oint Dr. Salmon’s “ Introduction to New 
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‘shall continue as it was unless there be some cir- 
‘cumstance to cause an alteration. Now there 
was no cause for alteration in this case; nay, 


_-rather, there was every reason to bring about a 
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‘continuance of this custom, because imposition 
of hands indicates for the people the persons or- 
dained, and assures the ordained themselves 
that they have been individually chosen and 
set apart. But St. Paul by these words teaches 
‘us a higher and nobler view of the ministry. He 
teaches us that he was himself but the instrument 
‘of a higher power, and that the imposition of 
hands was the sign and symbol to the ordained 
that the Holy Ghost had chosen them and ap- 
pointed them to feed the flock of God. St. Paul 


‘here shows that in ordination, as in the sacra- 


ments, we should by faith look away beyond and 
behind the human instrument, and view the ac- 
tions of the Church of Christ as the very opera- 
‘tions and manifestations in the world of time 
and sense of the Holy Ghost Himself, the Lord 
‘and Giver of life. He teaches the Ephesian 
elders, in fact, exactly what he taught the Corin- 
‘thian Church some few months earlier, ‘“ We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
exceeding greatness of the power may be of 
‘God, and not from ourselves” (2 Cor. iv. 7); 
the treasure and the power were everything, the 
only things, in fact, worth naming, the earthen 
vessels which contained them for a little time 
were nothing at all. How awful, solemn, heart- 
searching a view of the ministerial office this 
was! How sustaining a view when its holders 
are called upon to discharge functions for which 
they feel themselves all inadequate in their natu- 
‘ral strength! Is it any wonder that the Church, 
taking the same view as St. Paul did, has ever 
held and taught that the ministerial office thus 
conferred by supernatural power is no mere hu- 
man function to be taken up or laid down at 
man’s pleasure, but is a life-long office to be dis- 
charged at the holder’s peril,—a savour of life 
unto life for the worthy recipient, a savour of 
ak unto death for the unworthy and the care- 
less. 

In connection with this statement made by 
St. Paul concerning the source of the ministry 
we find a title given to the Ephesian presbyters 
round which much controversy has centred. St. 
Paul says, “Take heed unto the flock, over 
which the Holy Ghost has made you bishops.” 
I do not, however, propose to spend much time 
over this topic, as all parties are now agreed 
that in the New Testament the term presbyter 
and bishop are interchangeable and applied to 
the same persons. The question to be decided 
is not about a name, but an office, whether, in 
fact, any persons succeeded in apostolic times to 
the office of rule and government exercised by 
St. Paul and the rest of the apostles, as well as 
by Timothy, Titus, and the other delegates of the 
Apostle, and whether the term bishop, as used 
in the second century, was applied to such suc- 
cessors of the apostles. This, however, is not a 
question which comes directly within the pur- 
view of an expositor of the Acts of the Apostles, 
as the appointment of Timothy and Titus to 
manage the affairs of the Church in Ephesus and 
in Crete lies beyond the period covered by the 
text of the Acts, and properly belongs to the 
commentary on the Pastoral Epistles. St. Paul’s 
words in this connection have, however, an im. 
portant bearing on fundamental doctrinal ques- 
tions connected with the person of the Lord 
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Jesus Christ. St. Paul speaks of the presbyters 
as called “to feed the Church of God, which 
He hath purchased with His own blood.” These 
words are very strong, so strong indeed that 
various readings have been put forward to miti- 
gate their force. Some have read ‘ Lord” in- 
stead of ‘‘ God,” others have substituted Christ 
for it; but the Revised Version, following the 
text of Westcott and Hort, have accepted the 
strongest form of the verse on purely critical 
ground, and translates it as ‘‘ the Church of God, 
which He hath purchased with His own blood.” 
This passage, then, is decisive as to the Christ- 
ological views of St. Luke and the Pauline circle 
generally. They believed so strongly in the 
deity of Jesus Christ and His essential unity 
with the Father that they hesitated not to speak 
of His sacrifice on Calvary as a shedding of 
the blood of God, an expression which some fifty 
years afterwards we find in the Epistle of Igna- 
tius to the Ephesians, where St. Ignatius speaks 
of them as “ kindled into living fire by the blood 
of God,” and a hundred years later still, in Ter- 
tullian, ‘Ad Uxor.,” ii. 3. This passage has been 
used in scientific theology as the basis of a prin- 
ciple or theory called the “* Communicatio Idio- 
matum,” a theory which finds an illustration in 
two other notable passages of Scripture, St. John 
iil. 13 and rt Cor. ii. 8. In the former passage 
our Lord says of Himself, ‘‘ No man hath as- 
cended into heaven, but He that descended out 
of heaven, even the Son of man which is in 
heaven,” where the Son of man is spoken of as 
in heaven as well as upon earth at the same time, 
though the Son of man, according to His hu- 
manity, could only be in one place at a time. In 
the second passage St. Paul says, “‘ Which none 
of the rulers of this world knew: for had they 
known it, they would not have crucified the Lord 
of Glory,” where crucifixion is attributed to the 
Lord of Glory, a title derived from His Divine 
nature. Now the term ‘“*Communicatio Idio- 
matum,” or ‘transference of peculiar proper- 
ties,” is given to this usage because in all these 
texts the properties of the nature pertaining 
either to God or to man are spoken of as if they 
belonged to the other; or, to put it far better in 
the stately language of Hooker, v., liii., where he 
speaks of “those cross and circulatory speeches 
wherein there are attributed to God such things 
as belong to manhood, and to man such as prop- 
erly concern the deity of Jesus Christ, the cause 
whereof is the association of natures in one sub- 
ject. A kind of mutual commutation there is, 
whereby those concrete names, God and man, 
when we speak of Christ, do take interchangea- 
bly one another’s room, so that for truth of 
speech it skilleth not whether we say that the 
Son of God hath created the world and the Son 
of man by His death hath saved it, or else that 
the Son of man did create and the Son of God 
did die to save the world.” This is a subject of 
profound speculative and doctrinal interest, not 
only in connection with the apostolic view of 
our Lord’s Person, but also in reference to the 
whole round of methodised and scientific theol- 
ogy. We cannot, however, afford further space 
for this subject. We must be content to have 
pointed it out as an interesting topic of inquiry, 
and, merely referring the reader to Hooker and 
to Liddon’s Bampton Lectures (Lect. v.) for 
more information, must hurry on to a conclu- 
sion. St. Paul terminates this part of his dis- 
course with expressing his belief in the rapid de- 
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velopment of false doctrines and false guides as 
soon as his repressive influence shall have been 
removed; a belief which the devout student of 
the New Testament will find to have been real- 
ised when in 1 Tim. i. 20, in 2 Tim. i. 15, and ii. 
17, 18 he finds the Apostle warning the youthful 
Bishop of Ephesus against Phygelus and Her- 
mogenes, who had turned all Asia away from 
St. Paul, and against Hymenzus, Philetus, and 
Alexander, who had imbibed the Gnostic error 
concerning matter, which had already led the 
Corinthians to deny the future character of the 
Resurrection. St. Paul then terminates his dis- 
course with a solemn commendation of the 
Ephesian elders to that Divine grace which is as 
necessary. for an apostle as for the humblest 
Christian. He exhorts them to self-sacrifice and 
self-denial, reminding them of his own example, 
having supported himself and his companions 
by his labour as a tentmaker at Ephesus, and 
above all of the words of the Lord Jesus, which 
they apparently knew from some source which 
has not come down to us, “ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

When the Apostle had thus terminated his ad- 
dress, which doubtless was a very lengthened 
one, he knelt down, probably on the shore, as 
we shall find him kneeling in the next chapter 
(xxi. 5, 6) on the shore at Tyre. He then com- 
mended them in solemn prayer to God, and they 
all parted in deep sorrow on account of the final 
separation which St. Paul’s words indicated as 
imminent; for though the primitive Christians 
believed in the reality of the next life with an in- 
tensity of faith of which we have no conception, 
and longed for its peace and rest, yet they gave 
free scope to those natural affections which 
bind men one to another according to the flesh 
and were sanctified by the Master Himself when 
He wept by the grave of Lazarus. Christianity 
is not a religion of stoical apathy, but of sanc- 
tified human affections. 


CHAPTER XVII. _ 
A PRISONER IN BONDS. 


ACTS xxi. 2, 3, 17, 33, 39, 40; Xxil. 22, 30; xxiv. I; 
XXV1. I. 


THE title we have given to this chapter, “A 
Prisoner in Bonds,” expresses the central idea 
of the last eight chapters of the Acts. Twenty 
years and more had now elapsed since St. Paul’s 
conversion on the road to Damascus. These 
twenty years had been times of unceasing and 
intense activity. Now we come to some five 
years when the external labours, the turmoil and 
the cares of active life, have to be put aside, and 
St. Paul was called upon to stand apart and learn 
the lesson which every-day experience teaches 
to all,—how easily the world can get along with- 
out us, how smoothly God’s designs fulfil them- 
selves without our puny assistance. The various 
passages we have placed at the head of this 
chapter cover six chapters of the Acts, from the 
twenty-first to the twenty-sixth. It may seem a 
large extent of the text to be comprised within 
the limits of one of our chapters, but it must be 
remembered that a great deal of the space thus 
included is taken up with the narrative of St. 
Paul’s conversion, which is twice’ set forth at 
great length, first to the multitude from the 
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stairs of the tower of Antonia, and then in his 
defence which he delivered before Agrippa and 
Bernice and Festus, or else with the speeches de- 
livered by him before the assembled Sanhedrin 
and before Felix the governor, wherein he 
dwells on points previously and sufficiently dis- 
cussed.* We have already considered the narra- 
tive of the Apostle’s conversion at great length, 
and noted the particular directions in which 
St. Paul’s own later versions at Jerusalem and 
Cesarea throw light upon St. Luke’s independ- 
ent account. To the earlier chapters of this book 
we therefore would refer the reader who wishes 
to discuss St. Paul’s conversion, and several. 
of the other subjects which he introduces. Let 
us now, however, endeavour, first of all, to. 
gather up into one connected story the tale of St. 
Paul’s journeys, sufferings, and imprisonments 
from the time he left Miletus after his famous ad- 
dress till he set sail for Rome from the port of 
Czesarea, a prisoner destined for the judgment- 
seat of Nero. This narrative will embrace from 
at least the summer of a. D. 58, when he was 
arrested at Jerusalem, to the autumn of 60, when 
he set sail for Rome. This connected story will 
enable us to see the close union of the various 
parts of the narrative which is now hidden from 
us because of the division into chapters, and will 
enable us to fix more easily upon the leading 
points which lend themselves to the purposes of 
an expositor. ; 

I. St. Paul after parting from the Ephesian 
Church, embarked on board his ship, and then 
coasted along the western shore of Asia Minor 
for three days, sailing amid scenery of the most 
enchanting description, specially in that late 
spring or early summer season at which the year 
had then arrived. It was about the first of May, 
and all nature was bursting into new life, when 
even hearts the hardest and least receptive 
of external influences feel as if they were 
living a portion of their youth over again. And 
even St. Paul, rapt in the contemplation of 
things unseen, must have felt himself touched 
by the beauty of the scenes through which he 
was passing, though St. Luke tells us nothing 
but the bare succession of events. Three days 
after leaving Miletus the sacred company 
reached Patara, a town at the southwestern cor- 
ner of Asia Minor, where the coast begins to 
turn round towards the east. Here St. Paul 
found a trading ship sailing direct to Tyre and 
Palestine, and therefore with all haste trans- 
ferred himself and his party into it. The ship 
seems to have been on the point of sailing, which 
suited St. Paul so much the better, anxious as he 
was to reach Jerusalem in time for Pentecost. 
The journey direct from Patara to Tyre is about 
three hundred and fifty miles, a three days’ sail 
under favourable circumstances for the trading 
vessels of the ancients, and the circumstances 
were favourable. The northwest wind is to this 
day the prevailing wind in the eastern Medi- 
terranean during the late spring and early sum- 
mer season, and the northwest wind would be 
the most favourable wind for an ancient trader 
almost entirely depending on an immense main- 
sail for its motive power. With such a wind the 
merchantmen of that age could travel at the rate 
of a hundred to a hundred and fifty miles a day, 
and would therefore traverse the distance be- 


* Thus in ch. xxiv. ro-16 he enlarges upon the subject of 
‘*the Way which they call a sect,” a topic and a name 
fully discussed above on pp. 413-14. 
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tween Patara and Tyre in three days, the time 


we have specified. When the vessel arrived at 
Tyre St. Paul sought out the local Christian 
congregation. The ship was chartered to bring 
a cargo probably of wheat or wine to Tyre, in- 
asmuch as Tyre was a purely commercial city, 
and the territory naturally belonging to it was 
utterly unable to fuinish it with necessary pro- 
visions, as we have already noted on the oc- 
casion of Herod Agrippa’s death. A week, 
therefore, was spent in unloading the cargo, dur- 
ing which St. Paul devoted himself to the in- 
struction of the local Christian Church. After 
a week’s close communion with this eminent 
servant of God, the Tyrian Christians, like the 


elders of Ephesus and Miletus, with their wives 


and children accompanied him till they reached 
the shore, where they commended one another 
in prayer to God’s care and blessing. From 
Tyre he sailed to Ptolemais, thirty miles dis- 
tant. There again he found another Christian 
congregation, with whom he tarried one day, 
and then leaving the ship proceeded by the great 
coast road to Czsarea, a town which he already 
knew right well, and to which he was so soon 
to return as a prisoner in bonds. At Czsarea 
there must now have been a very considerable 
Christian congregation. In Czxsarea Philip the 
Evangelist lived and ministered permanently. 
There too resided his daughters, eminent as 
teachers, and exercising in their preaching or 
prophetical functions a great influence among 
the very mixed female population of the political 
capital of Palestine. St. Paul and St. Luke 
abode in Czsarea several days in the house of 
Philip. the Evangelist. He did not wish to ar- 
rive in Jerusalem till close on the Feast of Pen- 
tecost, and owing to the fair winds with which 
he had been favoured he must have had a week 
or more to stay in Cesarea. Here Agabus 
again appears upon the scene. Fourteen years 
before he had predicted the famine which led 
St. Paul to pay a visit to Jerusalem when bring- 
ing up the alms of the Antiochene Church to 
assist the poor brethren at Jerusalem, and now 
he predicts the Apostle’s approaching captivity. 
The prospect moved the Church so much that 
the brethren besought St. Paul to change his 
mind and not enter the Holy City. But his 
mind was made up, and nothing would dissuade 


‘him from celebrating the Feast as he had all 


along proposed. He went up therefore to Jeru- 
salem, lodging with Mnason, “an early disci- 
ple,” as the Revised Version puts it, one there- 
fore who traced his Christian convictions back 
probably to the celebrated Pentecost a quarter 
of a century earlier, when the Holy Ghost first 
displayed His supernatural power in converting 
multitudes of human souls. ‘Next day he went 
to visit James, the Bishop of Jerusalem, who 
received him warmly, grasped his position, 
warned him of the rumours which had been 
industriously and falsely circulated as to his op- 
position to the Law of Moses, even in the case 
of born Jews, and gave him some prudent ad- 
vice as to his course of action. St. James recom- 
mended that St. Paul should unite himself with 
certain Christian Nazarites, and perform~ the 
Jewish rites usual in such cases. A Nazarite, as 
we have already mentioned, when he took the 
Nazarite vow for a limited time after some 
special deliverance vouchsafed to him, allowed 
his hair to grow till he could cut it off in the 
Temple, and have it burned in the fire of the 
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sacrifices offered up on his behalf. These sacri- 
fices were very expensive, as will be seen at 
once by a reference to Num. vi. 13-18, where 
they are prescribed at full length, and it was 
always regarded as a mark of patriotic piety 
when any stranger coming to Jerusalem offered 
to defray the necessary charges for the poorer 
Jews, and thus completed the ceremonies con- 
nected with the Nazarite vow. St. James ad- 
vised St. Paul to adopt this course, to unite him- 
self with the members of the local Christian 
Church who were unable to defray the custom- 
ary expenses, to pay their charges, join with 
them in the sacrifices, and thus publicly pro- 
claim to those who opposed him that, though he 
differed from them as regards the Gentiles, 
holding in that matter with St. James himself 
and with the apostles, yet as regards the Jews, 
whether at Jerusalem or throughout the world 
at large, he was totally misrepresented when 
men asserted that he taught the Jews to reject 
the Law of Moses. St. Paul was guided by the 
advice of James, and proceeded to complete the 
ceremonial prescribed for the Nazarites. This 
was the turning-point of his fate. Jerusalem 
was then thronged with strangers from every 
part of the world. Ephesus and the province of 
Asia, as a great commercial centre, and there- 
fore a great Jewish resort, furnished a very 
large contingent.* To these, then, Paul was well 
known as an enthitsiastic Christian teacher, to- 
ward whom the synagogues of Ephesus felt 
the bitterest hostility. They had often plotted 
against him at Ephesus, as St. Paul himself told 
the elders in his address at Miletus, but had 
hitherto failed to effect their purpose. Now, 
however, they seemed to see their chance. 
They thought they had a popular cry and a legal 
accusation under which he might be done to 
death under the forms of law. These Ephesian 
Jews had seen him in the city in company with 
Trophimus, an uncircumcised Christian belong- 
ing to their own city, one therefore whose pres- 
ence within the temple was a capital offence, 
even according to Roman law. They raised a 
cry therefore that he had defiled the Holy Place 
by bringing into it an uncircumcised Greek; and 
thus roused the populace to seize the Apostle, 
drag him from the sacred precincts, and murder 
him. During the celebration of the Feasts the 
Roman sentinels, stationed upon the neighbour- 
ing tower of Antonia which overlooked the 
Temple courts, watched the assembled crowds 
most narrowly, apprehensive of a riot. As soon 
therefore as the first symptoms of an outbreak 
occurred, the alarm was given, the chief captain 
Lysias hurried to the spot, and St. Paul was 
rescued for the moment. At the request of the 
Apostle, who was being carried up into the cas- 
tle, he was allowed to address the multitude 
from the stairs. They listened to the narrative 
of his conversion very quietly till he came to tell 
of the vision God vouchsafed to him in the 
Temple some twenty years before, warning him 
to leave Jerusalem, when at the words “ Depart, 
for I will send thee forth far hence unto the 
Gentiles,” all their pent-up rage and pride and 
national jealousy burst forth anew. St. Paul 
had been addressing them in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which the chief captain understood not, 


*See Lightfoot’s ‘Ignatius,’ vol. i. p. 452, upon the 
presence of Jews in the towns and cities of Proconsular 
Asia. Antiochus the Great transported two thousand 
Jewish families to these parts from Babylonia and Meso- 
potamia, 
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and the mob probably expressed their rage and 
passion in the same language. The chief cap- 
tain ordered St. Paul to be examined by flog~ 
ging to know why they were so outrageous 
against him. More fortunate, however, on this 
occasion than at Philippi, he claimed his privi- 
lege as a Roman citizen, and escaped the tor- 
ture. The chief captain was still in ignorance 
of the prisoner’s crime, and therefore he 
brought him the very next day before the San- 
hedrin, when St. Paul by a happy stroke caused 
such a division between the Sadducees and 
Pharisees that the chief captain was again 
obliged to intervene and rescue the prisoner 
from the contending factions. Next day, how- 
ever, the Jews formed a conspiracy to murder 
the Apostle, which his nephew discovered and 
revealed to St. Paul and to Claudius Lysias, who 
that same night despatched him to Cesarea. 

All these events, from his conference with 
James to his arrival under guard at Czesarea, 
cannot have covered more than eight days at 
the utmost, and yet the story of them extends 
from the middle of the twenty-first chapter to 
the close of the twenty-third, while the record 
of twelve months’ hard work preaching, writ- 
ing, organising is embraced within the first six 
verses of the twentieth chapter, showing how 
very different was St. Luke’s narrative of affairs, 
according as he was present or absent when 
they were transacted. 

From the beginning of ihe twenty- fourth 
chapter to the close of the twenty-sixth is taken 
up with the account. of St. Paul’s trials, at first 
before Felix, and then before Festus, his suc- 
cessor in the procuratorship of Palestine. Just 
let us summarise the course of events and 
distinguish between them. St. Paul was de- 
spatched by Claudius Lysias to Felix, accom- 
panied by a letter’in-which he contrives to put 
the best construction on his own actions, repre- 
senting himself as. specially anxious about St. 
Paul because he was a Roman citizen, on which 
account indeed he describes himself as rescuing 
him from the clutches of the mob. After the 
lapse of five days St. Paul was brought up before 
Felix and accused by the Jews of three serious 
crimes in the eyes of Roman law as adminis- 
tered in Palestine. First, he was a mover of 
seditions among the Jews; second, a ringleader 
of a new sect, the Nazarenes, unknown to Jew- 
ish law; and third, a profaner of the Temple, 
contrary to the law which the Romans them- 
selves had sanctioned. On all these points Paul 
challenged investigation and demanded proof, 
asking where were the Jews from Asia who had 
accused him of profaning the Temple. The 
Jews doubtless thought that Paul was a common 
Jew, who would be yielded up to their clamour 
by the procurator, and knew nothing of his 
Roman citizenship. Their want of witnesses 
brought about their failure, but did not lead to 
St. Paul’s release. He was committed to the 
custody of a centurion, and freedom of access 
was granted to his friends. In this state St. 
Paul continued two full years, from midsummer 
58 to the same period of a. D. 60, when Felix 
was superseded by Festus. During these two 
Felix often conversed with St. Paul. 


years } 
Felix was a thoroughly bad man. He exercised, 
as a historian of that time said of him, “the 
power of a king with the mind of a slave.” He 


was tyrannical, licentious, and corrupt, and 
hoped to be bribed by St. Paul, when he would 
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have set him at liberty. At this period of his 
life St. Paul twice came in contact with the — 
Herodian house, which thenceforth disappears 

from sacred history. Felix about the period of 
St. Paul’s arrest enticed Drusilla, the great- 
granddaughter of Herod the Great, from her 
husband through the medium, as many think, 

of Simon Magus. Drusilla was very young and 
very beautiful, and, like all the Herodian women, 
very wicked.* Felix was an open adulterer, 

therefore, and it is no wonder that when Paul 
reasoned before the ‘guilty pair concerning right- 
eousness, temperance, and the judgment to 

come, conscience should have smitten them and 
Felix should have trembled. St. Paul had an- 
other opportunity of bearing witness before this 
wicked and bloodstained family. Festus. suc- 
ceeded Felix as procurator of Palestine about 
June, a. D. 60. Within the following month 

Agrippa II., the son of the Herod Agrippa who 
had died the terrible death at Caesarea of which 
the twelfth chapter tells, came to Czsarea to pay 
his respects unto the new governor. Agrippa 
was ruler of the kingdom of Chalcis, a district 
north of Palestine and about the Lebanon 
Range. He was acompanied by his sister Ber- 
nice, who afterwards became the mistress of 
Titus, the conqueror of Jerusalem in the last 
great siege. Festus had already heard St. Paul’s 
case, and had allowed his appeal unto Cesar. 

He wished, however, to have his case investi- 
gated before two Jewish experts, Agrippa and 
Bernice, who could instruct his own ignorance 
on the charges laid against him by the Jews, 

enabling him to write a more satisfactory re-- 
port for the Emperor’s guidance. He brought 
St.. Paul therefore before them, and gave the 
great Christian champion another opportunity 
of bearing witness for his Master before a fam- 
ily which now for more than sixty years had 
been more or less mixed up, but never for their 
own blessing, with Christian history. After a 
period of two years and three months’ deten- 
tion, varied by different public appearances, St. 
Paul was despatched to Rome to stand his trial 
and make his defence before the Emperor Nero, « 
whose name has become a synonym for. vice, 
brutality, and self- will. 

II. We have now given a connected outline of 
St. Paul’s. history extending over a period of 
more than two years. Let us omit his formal 
defences, which have already come under our 
notice, and take for our meditation a number of 
points which are peculiar to the narrative. 

We have in the story of the voyage, arrest, 
and imprisonment of St. Paul, many circum- 
stances which illustrate God’s methods of ac. 
tion in the world, or else His dealings with the 
spiritual life. Let.us take a few instances. 
First, then, we direct attention to the steady 
though quiet progress of the Christian faith as 
revealed in these chapters. St. Paul landed at 
Tyre, and from Tyre he proceeded some thirty 
miles south to Ptolemais. These are both of 
them towns which have never hitherto occurred 
in our narrative as places of Christian activity. 
St. Paul and St. Peter and Barnabas and the 
other active leaders of the Church must often 
have passed through these towns, and wherever 
they went they strove to make known the tid- 
ings of the gospel. But we hear nothing in the 
Acts, and tradition tells us nothing of when or 


*Drusilla perished with her child by this union with 
Felix in the Be amous eruption of Vesuvius A. D. 79. 






; “by whom the Christian Church was founded in 
these localities.* 


We get glimpses, too, of the ancient organisa- 
tion of the Church, but only glimpses; we have 
no complete statement, because St. Luke was 
writing for a man who lived amidst it, and could 
supply the gaps which his informant left. The 
presbyters are mentioned at Miletus, and Aga- 
bus the prophet appeared at Antioch years be- 
fore, and now again he appears at Cesarea, 
where Philip the Evangelist and his daughters 
the prophetesses appear. Prophets and proph- 
esying are not confined to Palestine and Anti- 
och, though the Acts tells us nothing of them 
as existing elsewhere. The Epistle to Corinth 
shows us that the prophets occupied a very im- 
portant place in that Christian community. 
Prophesying indeed was principally preaching at 
Corinth; .but it did not exclude prediction, and 
that after the ancient Jewish method, by action 
as well as by word, for Agabus took St. Paul’s 
girdle, and binding his own hands and feet de- 
clared that the Holy Ghost told him, “So shall 
the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that own- 
eth this girdle, and deliver him into the hands of 
the Gentiles.”” But how little we know of the 
details of the upgrowth of the Church in all save 
the more prominent places! How entirely ig- 
norant we are, for instance, of the methods by 
which the gospel spread to Tyre and Ptolemais 
and Puteoli! Here we find in the Acts the ful- 
filment of our Lord’s words as reported in Si. 
Mark iv. 26: “So is the kingdom of God, as if 
a man should cast seed upon the earth; 
and the seed should spring up and grow, he 
knoweth not how.” It was with the last and 
grander temple of God as it was with the first. 
Its foundations were laid, and its walls were 
built, not with sound of axe and hammer, but 
in the penitence of humbled souls, in the godly 
testimony of sanctified: spirits, in the earnest 
lives of holy men hidden from the scoffing world, 
known only to the Almighty. 

Again, we notice the advice given by James 
and the course actually adopted by St. Paul 
when he arrived at Jerusalem. It has the ap- 
pearance of compromise of truth, and yet it has 
the appearance merely, not the reality of com- 
promise. It was in effect wise and sound ad- 
vice, and such as teaches lessons useful for our 
Own guidance in life. We have already set 
forth St. Paul’s conception: of Jewish rites and 
ceremonies. They were nothing in the world 
one way or another, as viewed from the Divine 
standpoint. Their presence did not help on the 
work of man’s salvation; their absence did not 
detract from it. The Apostle therefore took 
part in them freely enough, as when he cele- 
brated the passover and the days of unleavened 
bread at Philippi, viewing them as mere na- 
tional rites. He had been successful in the very 
highest degree in converting to this view even 
the highest and strictest members of the Jeru- 
salem Church. St. James, in advising St. Paul 
how to act on this occasion, when such preju- 
dices had been excited against him, clearly 
shows that he had come round to St. Paul’s 
view. He tells St. Paul that the multitude or 
body of the Judzo-Christian Church at Jeru- 
salem had been excited against him, because 
they had been informed that he taught the Jews 

*See my remarks in the next chapter on the case of the 


church at Puteoli, which St. Paul found flourishing thers 
on his voyageto Rome. 
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of the Dispersion to forsake Moses, the very 
thing St. Paul did not do. St. James grasped, 
however, St. Paul’s view that Moses and the 
Levitical Law might be good things for the 
Jews, but had no relation to the Gentiles, and 
must not be imposed on them. St. James had 
taught this view ten years earlier at the Apos- 
tolic Council. His opinions and teaching had 
percolated downwards, and the majority of the 
Jerusalem Church now held the same view as 
regards the Gentiles, but were as strong as ever 
and as patriotic as ever so far as the Jews were 
concerned, and the obligation of the Jewish Law 
upon them and their children. St. Paul had car- 
ried his point as regards Gentile freedom. And 
now there came a time when he had in turn 
to show consideration and care for Jewish 
prejudices, and act out his own principle that 
circumcision was nothing and uncircumcision 
was nothing. Concessions, in fact, were not to 
be all on one side, and St. Paul had now to make 
a concession. The Judzo-Christian congrega- 
tions of Jerusalem were much excited, and St. 
Paul by a certain course of conduct, perfectly 
innocent and harmless, could pacify their excited 
patriotic feelings, and demonstrate to them that 
he was still a true, a genuine, and not a renegade 
Jew. It was but a little thing that St. James 
advised and public feeling demanded. He had 
but to join himself to a party of Nazarites and 
pay their expenses, and thus Paul would place 
himself en rapport with the Mother Church of 
Christendom. St. Paul acted wisely, charitably, 
and in a Christlike spirit when he consented to 
do as St. James advised. St. Paul was always 
eminently prudent. There are some religious 
men who seem to think that to advise a wise or 
prudent course is all the same as to advise a 
wicked or unprincipled course. They seem to 
consider sticcess in any course as a clear evi- 
dence of sin, and failure as a proof of honesty 
and true principle. Concession, however, is not 
the same as unworthy compromise. It is our 
duty in life to see and make our course of con- 
duct as fruitful and as successful as possible. 
Concession on little points has a wondrous 
power in smoothing the path of action and gain- 
ing true success. Many an honest man ruins a 
good cause simply because he cannot distin- 
guish, as St. Paul did, things necessary and es- 
sential from things accidental and trivial. Pig- 
headed obstinacy, to use a very homely but a 
very expressive phrase, which indeed is often 
only disguised pride, is a great enemy to the 
peace and harmony of societies and churches. 
St. Paul displayed great boldness here. He was 
not afraid of being misrepresented, that ghost 
which frightens so many a popularity hunter 
from the course which is true and right. How 
easily his fierce opponents, the men who had 
gone to Corinth and Galatia to oppose him, 
might misrepresent his action in joining himself 
to the Nazarites! They were the extreme men 
of the Jerusalem Church. They were the men 
for whom the decisions of the Apostolic Council 
had no weight, and who held still as of old that 
unless a man be circumcised he cotild not be 
saved. How easily, I say, these men could 
despatch their emissaries, who should proclaim 
that their opponent Paul had conceded all their 
demands and was himself observing the law at 
Jerusalem. St. Paul was not afraid of this mis- 
representation, but boldly took the course which 
seemed to him right and true, and charitable, 
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despite the malicious tongues of his adversaries. 
The Apostle of the Gentiles left us an example 
which many still require. How many a man is 
kept from adopting a course that is charitable 
and tends to peace and edification, solely be- 
cause he is afraid of what opponents may say, 
or how they may twist and misrepresent his 
action. St. Paul was possessed with none of 
this moral cowardice which specially flourishes 
among so-called party-leaders, men who, instead 
of leading, are always led and governed by the 
opinions of their followers. St. Paul simply de- 
termined in his conscience what was right, and 
then fearlessly acted out his determination. 

Some persons perhaps would argue that the 
result of his action showed that he was wrong 
and had unworthily compromised the cause of 
Christian freedom. They think that had he not 
consented to appear as a Nazarite in the Temple 
no riot would have occurred, his arrest would 
have been avoided, and the course of history 
might have been very different. But here we 
would join issue on the spot. The results of 
his action vindicated his Christian wisdom. 
The great body of the Jerusalem Church were 
convinced of his sincerity and realised his 
position. He maintained his influence over 
them, which had been seriously imperilled previ- 
ously, and thus helped on the course of de- 
velopment which had been going on. Ten 
years before the advocates of Gentile freedom 
were but a small body. » Now the vast ma- 
jority of the local church at Jerusalem held 
fast to this idea, while still clinging fast to 
the obligation laid upon the Jews to observe 
the law. St. Paul did his best to maintain 
his friendship and alliance with the Jerusalem 
Church. To put himself right with them he 
travelled up to Jerusalem, when fresh fields 
and splendid prospects were opening up for him 
in the West. For this purpose he submitted to 
several days’ restraint and attendance in the 
Temple, and the results vindicated his deter- 
mination. The Jerusalem Church continued the 
same course of orderly development, and when, 
ten years later, Jerusalem was threatened with 
destruction, the Christian congregations alone 
rose above the narrow bigoted patriotism which 
bound the Jews to the Holy City. The Chris- 
tians alone realised that the day of the Mosaic 
Law was at length passed, and, retiring to the 
neighbouring city of Pella, escaped the destruc- 
tion which awaited the fanatical adherents of the 
Law and the Temple.* 

Another answer, too, may be made to this ob- 
jection. It was not his action in the matter of 
the Nazarites that brought about the riot and 
the arrest and his consequent imprisonment. It 
was the hostility of the Jews of Asia; and they 
would have assailed him whenever and wherever 
they met him. Studying the matter too, even 
in view of results, we should draw the opposite 
conclusion. God Himself approved his course. 
A Divine vision was vouchsafed to him in the 
guard-room of Antonia, after he had twice ex- 
perienced Jewish violence, and bestowed upon 
him the approbation of Heaven: “ The night 
following the Lord stood by him, and said, Be 
of good cheer; for as thou hast testified con- 
cerning Me at Jerusalem, so must thou bear wit- 
ness also at Rome.” His courageous and at the 
same time charitable action was vindicated by 


* See Eusebius, ‘ H. E.,” iii. 5, and the notes of Valesius 
on that passage. 
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its results on the Jerusalem Church, by the sanc- 
tion of Christ Himself, and lastly, by its blessed — 
results upon the development of the Church at 
large in leading St. Paul to Rome, in giving him 
a wider and more influential sphere for his ef- 
forts, and in affording him leisure to write epis- 
tles like those to Ephesus, Philippi, and Colosse, 
which have been so instructive and useful for 
the Church of all ages. 

Another point which has exercised men’s 
minds is found in St. Paul’s attitude and words — 
when brought before the Sanhedrin on the day 
after his arrest. The story is told in the open- 
ing verses of the twenty-third chapter. Let us 
quote them, as they vividly present the difficulty: 
“And Paul, looking stedfastly on the council, 
said, Brethren, I have lived before God in all 
good conscience until this day. And the high 
priest Ananias commanded them that stood by 
him to smite him on the mouth. Then said Paul 
unto him, God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall: and sittest thou to judge me according to 
the law, and commandest me to be smitten con- 
trary to the law? And they that stood by said, 
Revilest thou God’s high priest? And Paul said, 
I wist not, brethren, that he was high priest: for 
it is written, Thou shalt not speak evil of a ruler 
of thy people.” 

Two difficulties here present themselves. (a) 
There is St. Paul’s language, which certainly 
seems wanting in Christian meekness, and not 
exactly modelled after the example of Christ, 
who, when He was reviled, reviled not again, 
and laid down in His Sermon on the Mount a 
law of suffering to which St. Paul does not here 
conform. But this is only a difficulty for those 
who have formed a superhuman estimate of St. 
Paul against which we have several times pro- 
tested, and against which this very book of the 
Acts seems to take special care to warn its 
readers. If people will make the Apostle as sin- 
less and as perfect as our Lord, they will of 
course be surprised at his language on this oc- 
casion. But if they regard him in the light in 
which St. Luke portrays him, as a man of liké . 
passions and infirmities with themselves, then 
they will feel no difficulty in the fact that St. 
Paul’s natural temper was roused at the brutal 
and illegal command to smite a helpless prisoner 
on the mouth because he had made a statement 
which a member of the court did not relish. 
This passage seems to me not a difficulty, but 
a divinely guided passage witnessing to the in- 
spiring influence of the Holy Ghost, and in- 
serted to chasten our wandering fancy, which 
would exalt the Apostle to a position equal to 
that which rightly belongs to his Divine Master 
alone. é 

(b) Then there is a second difficulty. Some 
have thought that St. Paul told a lie in this pas- 
sage, and that, when defending himself from the 
charge of unscriptural insolence to the high 
priest, he merely pretended ignorance of his per- 
son, saying, “I wist not, brethren, that he was 
high priest.” The older commentators devised 
various explanations of this passage. Dr. John 
Lightfoot, in his ‘“‘ Hore Hebraice,” treating of 
this verse, sums them all up as follows. ‘Either 
St. Paul means that he did not recognise Ana- 
nias as high priest because he did not lawfully 
occupy the office, or else because Christ was 
now the only high priest; or else because there 
had been so many and so frequent changes that 
as a matter of fact he did not know who was 
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the actual high priest.” None of these is a satis- 
_ factory explanation. 


t Mr. Lewin offers what 
strikes me as the most natural explanation, con- 
sidering all the circumstances. Ananias was ap- 
pointed high priest about 47, continued in of- 


_ fice till 59, and was killed in the beginning of the 


great Jewish war. He was a thoroughly his- 
torical character, and his high priesthood is 
guaranteed for us by the testimony of Josephus, 
who tells us of his varied fortunes and of his 

tragic death. But St. Paul never probably once 
saw him, as he was absent from Jerusalem, ex- 
cept for one brief visit, all the time while he en- 
joyed supreme office. 

Now the Sanhedrin consisted of seventy-one 
judges, they sat in a large hall with a crowd of 
scribes and pupils in front of them, and the 
high priest, as we have already pointed out 
(p. 340), was not necessarily president or chair- 
man. St. Paul was very short-sighted, and the 
ophthalmia under which he continually suffered 
was probably mutch intensified by the violent 
treatment he had experienced the day before. 
Could anything be more natural than that a 
short-sighted man should not recognise in such 
a crowd the particular person who had uttered 
this very brief, but very tyrannical command, 
“Smite him on the mouth’? Surely an im- 
partial review of St. Paul’s life shows him ever 
to have been at least a man of striking courage, 
and. therefore one who would never have de- 
scended to cloak his own hasty words with even 
the shadow of an untruth! 

Again, the readiness and quickness of St. Paul 
in seizing upon every opportunity of escape 
have important teaching for us. Upon four dif- 
ferent occasions at this crisis he displayed this 
characteristic. Let us note them for our guid- 
ance. When he was rescued by the chief cap- 
tain and was carried into the castle, the captain 
ordered him to be examined by scourging to 
elicit the true cause of the riot; St. Paul then 
availed himself of his privilege as a Roman citi- 

' zen to escape that torture. When he stood be- 
fore the council he perceived the old division 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees to be 
still in existence, which he had known long ago 
when he was himself connected with it. He 
skilfully availed himself of that circumstance to 
raise dissension among his opponents. He 
grasped the essential principle which lay at the 
basis of his teaching, and that was the doctrine 
of the Resurrection and the assertion of the 
reality of the spiritual world. Without that doc- 
trine Christianity and Christian teaching were 
utterly meaningless, and in that doctrine Phari- 
sees and Christians were united. Dropping the 
line of defence he was about to offer, which 
probably would have proceeded to show how 
true to conscience and to Divine light had been 
his course of life, he cried out, “I am a Phari- 
see, a son of Pharisees: touching the hope and 
resufrection of the dead I am called in ques- 
tion.” Grotius, an old and learned commenta- 
tor, dealing with chap. xxiii. 6, has well summed 
up the principles on which St. Paul acted on this 
occasion in the following words: “ St. Paul was 
net lacking in human prudence, making use of 
which for the service of the gospel, he inter- 
mingled the wisdom of the serpent with the 
gentleness of the dove, and thus utilised the 
dissensions of his enemies.” Yet once more we 
see the same tact in operation. After the meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrin and his rescue from out of 
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its very midst, a plot was formed to assassinate 
him, of which he was informed by his nephew. 
Then again St. Paul did not let things slide, 
trusting in the Divine care alone. He knew 
right well that God demanded of men of faith 
that they should be fellow-workers with God 
and lend Him their co-operation. He knew too 
the horror which the Roman authorities had of 
riot and of all illegal measures; he despatched 
his nephew therefore to the chief captain, and by 
his readiness of resource saved himself from im- 
minent danger. Lastly, we find the same char- 
acteristic trait coming out at Cesarea. His ex- 
perience of Roman rule taught him the anxiety 
of new governors to please the people among 
whom they came. He knew that Festus would 
be anxious to gratify the Jewish authorities in 
any way he possibly could. They were very de- 
sirous to have the Apostle transferred from 
Czsarea to Jerusalem, sure that in some way 
or another they could there dispose of him. 
Knowing therefore the dangerous position in 
which he stood, St. Paul’s readiness and tact 
again came to his help. He knew Roman law 
thoroughly well. He knew that as a Roman 
citizen he had one resource left by which in one 
brief sentence he could transfer himself out of 
the jurisdiction of Sanhedrin and Procurator 
alike, and of this he availed himself at the criti- 
cal moment, pronouncing the magic words 
Cesarem Appello (“I appeal unto Cesar’’). St. 
Paul left in all these cases a healthy example 
which the Church urgently required in subse- 
quent years. He had no morbid craving after 
suffering or death. No man ever lived in a 
closer communion with his God, or in a more 
steadfast readiness to depart and be with Christ. 
But he knew that it was his duty to remain at 
his post till the Captain of his salvation gave a 
clear note of withdrawal, and that clear note 
was only given when every avenue of escape 
was cut off. St. Paul therefore used his knowl- 
edge and his tact in order to ascertain the Mas- 
ter’s will and discover whether it was His wish 
that His faithful servant should depart or tarry 
yet awhile for the discharge of his earthly du- 
ties. I have said that this was an example 
necessary for the Church in subsequent ages. 
The question of flight in persecution became a 
very practical one as soon as the Roman Em- 
pire assumed an attitude definitely hostile to 
the Church. The more extreme and fanatical 
party not only refused to take any measures to 
secure their safety or escape death, but rather 
rushed headlong upon it, and upbraided those 
as traitors and renegades who tried in any way 
to avoid suffering. From the earliest times, 
from the days of Ignatius of Antioch himself, 
we see this morbid tendency displaying itself; 
while the Church in the person of several of its 
greatest leaders—men like Polycarp and Cyp- 
rian, who themselves retired from impending 
danger till the Roman authorities discovered 
them—showed that St. Paul’s wiser teaching 
and example were not thrown away.* Quietism 


*St. Ignatius of Antioch was very desirous of martyr- 
dom. St. Polycarp fifty years avoided it till he was 
arrested. St. Clement of Alexandria, in his ‘‘Stromata,” 
iv. 16, 17, condemns the suicidal passion for martyrdom. 
St. Cyprian, enthusiastic as he was, retired like Polycarp 
till escape was impossible. These holy men all acted like 
St. Paul. They waited till God had intimated His will by 
shutting up all way of escape. The story of Polycarp has 
an interesting warning against presumptuous rushing 
upon trials. Quintus, one of St. Polycarp’s flock, gave 
himself upto death. His courage failed him at the last, 
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was a view which two centuries ago made a 
great stir both in England and France, and 
seems embodied to some extent in certain mod- 
ern forms of thought. It taught that believers 
should lie quite passive in God’s hands and 
make no effort for themselves. Quietism would 
never have found a follower in the vigorous 
‘mind of St. Paul, who proved himself through 
all those trials and vicissitudes of more than 
two years ever ready with some new device 
wherewith to meet the hatred of his foes.* 

III. We notice lastly in the narrative of St. 
Paul’s imprisonment his interviews with and his 
testimony before the members of the house of 
Herod. St. Peter had experience of the father 
of Herod Agrippa, and now St. Paul comes into 
contact with the children, Agrippa, Drusilla, and 
Bernice. And thus it came about. Felix the 
procurator, as we have already explained, was 
a very bad man, and had enticed Drusilla from 
her husband. He doubtless told her of the 
Jewish prisoner who lay a captive in the city 
where she was living. The Herods were a 
clever race, and they knew all about Jewish 
hopes and Messianic expectations, and they 
ever seem to have been haunted by a certain 
curiosity concerning the new sect of the Naza- 
renes. One Herod desired for a long time .to 
see Jesus Christ, and was delighted when Pilate 
gratified his longing. Drusilla, doubtless, was 
equally curious, and easily persuaded her hus- 
band to gratify her desire. We therefore read 
in chap. xxiv. 24, ‘‘ But after certain days, Felix 
came with Drusilla, his wife, which was a Jew- 
ess, and sent for Paul, and heard him concern- 
ing the faith in Christ Jesus.” 

Neither of them calculated on the kind of man 
they had to do with. St. Paul knew all the 
circumstances of the case. He adapted his 
speech thereto. He made a powerful appeal to 
the conscience of the guilty pair. He reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and the judgment 
to come, and beneath his weighty words Felix 
trembled. His convictions were roused. He 
experienced a transient season of penitence, 
such as touched another guilty member of the 
Herodian house who feared John and did many 
things gladly to win his approval. But habits 
of sin had grasped Felix too firmly. He tem- 
porised with his conscience. He put off the day 
of salvation when it was dawning on him, and his 
words, “Go thy way for this time, and when 
I have a convenient season I will call thee unto 
me,” became the typical language of all those 
souls for whom procrastination, want of de- 
cision, trifling with spiritual feelings, have been 
the omens and the causes of eternal ruin. 

But Felix and Drusilla were not the only 
members of the Herodian house with whom 
Paul came in contact. Felix and Drusilla left 
Palestine when two years of St. Paul’s impris- 
onment had elapsed. Festus, another procura- 
tor, followed, and began his course as all the 
Roman rulers of Palestine began theirs. The 
Jews, when Festus visited Jerusalem, besought 
him to deliver the prisoner lying bound at 
Cesarea to the judgment of their Sanhedrin. 


and he became an apostate : see on this subject Lightfoot, 

‘Ignatius and Polycarp,” vol. i. pp. 38, 393, 603. 

*Quietism, Jansenism, and Quakerism were all mani- 
festations of the same spirit, and arose about the same 
time, Molinos was the founder of Quietism in Spain. A 
concise account of the movement will be found in Schaff’s 
* Theological Encyclopedia’’ in connection with the 
names of Molinos and Guyon. 
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Festus, all-powerful as a Roman governor usu- 
ally was, dared not treat a Roman citizen thus 
without his own consent, and when that consent 
was asked Paul at once refused, knowing right 
well the intentions of the Jews, and appealed 
unto Cesar. A Roman governor, however, 
would not send a prisoner to the judg- 
ment of the Emperor without stating the 
crime imputed to him. Just at that moment 
Herod Agrippa, king of Chalcis and of the dis- 
trict of Iturzea, together with his sister ‘Bernice, 
appeared on the scene. He was a Jew, and was 
well acquainted therefore with the accusations 
brought against the Apostle, and could inform 
the procurator what report he should send to 
the Emperor. Festus therefore brought Paul 
before them, and gave him another opportunity 
of expounding the faith of Jesus Christ and the 
law of love and purity which that faith involved 
to a family who ever treated that law with pro- 
found contempt. St. Paul availed himself of 
that opportunity. He addressed his whole dis- 
course to the king, and that discourse was typi- 
cal of those he addressed to Jewish audiences. 
It was like the sermon delivered to the Jews 
in the synagogue of Antioch in Pisidia in one 
important aspect. Both discourses gathered 
round the resurrection of Jesus Christ as their 
central idea. St. Paul began his address before 
Agrippa with that doctrine, and he ended with 
the same. The hope of Israel, towards which 
their continuous worship tended, was the resur- 
rection of the dead. That was St. Paul’s open- 
ing idea. The same note lay beneath the nar- 
rative of his own conversion, and then he 
turned back to his original statement that the 
Risen Christ was the hope of Israel and of the 
world taught by Moses and proclaimed by 
prophets. But it was all in vain as regards 
Agrippa and Bernice. The Herods were mag- 
nificent, clever, beautiful. But they were of the 
earth, earthy. Agrippa said indeed to Paul, 
“With but little persuasion thou wouldest fain 
make me a Christian.” But it was not souls 
like his for whom the gospel message was in- 
tended. The Herods knew nothing of the bur- 
den of sin or the keen longing of souls desirous 
of holiness and of God. They were satisfied 
with the present transient scene, and enjoyed it 
thoroughly. Agrippa’s father when he lay 
a-dying at Czsarea consoled himself with the 
reflection that though his career was prema- 
turely cut short, yet at any rate he had lived 
a splendid life. And such as the parent had 
been, such were the children. King Agrippa 
and his sister Bernice were true types of the 
stony-ground hearers, with whom “ the.care of 
the world and the deceitfulness of riches choke 
the word.” And they choked the word so ef- 
fectually in his case, even when taught by St. 
Paul, that the only result upon Agrippa, as St. 
Luke reports it, was this: “Agrippa said unto 
Festus, This man might have been set at liberty, 
if he had not appealed unto Cesar.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN PERILS ON THE SEA. 
16. 


Tuis chapter terminates our survey of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and leads us at the same 
time to contemplate the Apostle of the Gentiles 
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ie in a new light as a traveller and as a 


prisoner, in both which aspects he has much 
to teach us. When St. Paul was despatched to 
the judgment-seat of Cesar from the port of 
Czsarea; he had arrived at the middle of his 


long captivity. Broadly speaking, he was five 


years a prisoner from the day of his arrest at 
Jerusalem till his release by the decision of 
Nero. He was a prisoner for more than two 
years when Festus sent him to Rome, and then 
at Rome he spent two more years in captivity, 
while his voyage occupied fully six months. 
Let us now first of all look at that captivity, and 
strive to discover those purposes of good 
therein which God hides amidst all his dispensa- 
tions and chastisements. 

We do not always realise what a length of 
time was consumed in the imprisonments of St. 
Paul. He must have spent from the middle of 
58 to the beginning of 63 as a prisoner, cut off 
from many of those various activities in which 
he had previously laboured so profitably for 
God’s cause. That must have seemed to him- 
self and to many others a terrible loss to the 
gospel; and yet now, as we look back from our 
vantage-point, we can see many reasons why the 
guidance of his heavenly Father may have led 
directly to this imprisonment, which proved ex- 
ceedingly useful for himself and his own soul’s 
health, for the past guidance and for the per- 
petual edification of the Church of Christ. 
There is a text in Ephesians iv. 1 which throws 
some light on this incident. In that Epistle, 
written when St. Paul was a captive at Rome, 


_he describes himself thus, ‘T therefore the pris- 


oner in the Lord,” or “the prisoner of the 
Lord,” as the Authorised Version puts it. These 
words occur as the beginning of the Epistle for 
the Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. Now 
there is often a marvellous amount of spiritual 
wisdom and instruction to be gained from a 
comparison between the epistles and gospels 
and the collects for each Sunday. All my read- 
ers may not agree in the whole theological sys- 
tem which underlies the Prayer Book, but every 
one will acknowledge that its services and their 
construction are the result of rich and varied 
spiritual experiences extending over a period of 
more than a thousand years. The mere contrast 
of an epistle and of a collect will often suggest 
thoughts deep and searching. So it is with this 
text, ‘I therefore the prisoner in the Lord.” 
It is preceded by the brief pithy prayer, “ Lord, 
we pray Thee that Thy grace may always pre- 
vent and follow us, and make us continually to 
be given to all good works, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” The words of St. Paul to the Ephe- 
sians speaking of himself as the prisoner of 
God and in God suggested immediately the idea 
of God’s grace surrounding, shaping, constrain- 
ing to His service every external circumstance; 
and thus led to the formation of the collect 
which in fact prays that we may realise our- 
selves as so completely God’s as, like the Apos- 
tle, continually to be given to all good works. 
St. Paul realised himself as so prevented, using 
that word in its ancient sense, preceded and fol- 
lowed by God’s grace, guarded before and be- 
hind by it, that he looked beyond the things 
seen, and discarding all secondary agents and 
all lower instruments, he viewed his imprison- 
ment as God’s own immediate work. 

I. Let us then see in what way we may re- 
gard St. Paul’s imprisonment as an arrange- 
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ment and outcome of Divine love. Take, for 
instance, St. Paul in his own personal life. This 
period of imprisonment, of enforced rest and re- 
tirement, may have been absolutely necessary 
for him. St. Paul had spent many a long and 
busy year building up the spiritual life of others, 
founding churches, teaching converts, preaching, 
debating, struggling, suffering. His life had 
been one of intense spiritual, intellectual, bodily 
activity on behalf of others. But no one can be 
engaged in intense activity without wasting 
some of the spiritual life and force necessary 
for himself. Religious work, the most direct 
spiritual activity, visiting the sick, or preach- 
ing the gospel, or celebrating the sacraments, 
make a tremendous call upon our devotional 
powers and directly tend to lower our spiritual 
vitality, unless we seek abundant and frequent 
renewal thereof at the source of all spiritual 
vitality and life. Now God by this long impris- 
onment took St. Paul aside once again, as He 
had taken him aside twenty years before, amid 
the rocks of Sinai. God laid hold of him in his 
career of external business, as He laid hold of 
Moses in the court of Pharaoh, leading him 
into the wilderness of Midian for forty long 
years. God made St. Paul His prisoner that, 
having laboured for others, and having tended 
diligently their spiritual vineyard, he might now 
watch over and tend his own for a time. And 
the wondrous manner in which he profited by 
his imprisonment is manifest from this very 
Epistle to the Ephesians, in which he describes 
himself as God’s prisoner—not, be it observed, 
the prisoner of the Jews, or of the Romans, or 
of Czsar, but as the prisoner of God—dealing 
in the profoundest manner, as that Epistle does, 
with the greatest mysteries of the Christian 
faith. St. Paul had an opportunity during those 
four or five years, such as he never had before, 
of realising, digesting, and assimilating in all 
their fulness the doctrines he had so long pro- 
claimed to others, and was thus enabled out 
of the depth of his own personal experience to 
preach what he felt and knew to be true, the 
only kind of teaching which will ever be worth 
anything. 

Again, St. Paul designates himself the pris- 
oner of the Lord because of the benefits his 
imprisonment conferred upon the Church of 
Christ in various ways. Take his imprisonment 
at Cesarea alone. We are not expressly told 
anything about his labours during that time. 
But knowing St. Paul’s intense energy we may 
be sure that the whole local Christian commu- 
nity established in that important centre whence 
the gospel could diffuse itself as far as the ex~ 
tremest west on the one side and the extremest 
east on the other, was permeated by his teach- 
ing and vitalised by his example. He was al- 
lowed great freedom, as the Acts declares. Fe- 
lix.“* gave orders to the centurion that he should 
be kept in charge, and should have indulgence; 
and not to forbid any of his friends to minister 
unto him.” If we take the various centurions 
to whom he was intrusted, we may be sure that 
St. Paul must have omitted no opportunity of 
leading them to Christ. St. Paul seems to have 
known how to make his way to the hearts of the 
Roman soldiers, as his subsequent treatment 
by Julius the centurion shows, and that permis- 
sion of the governor would be liberally inter- 
preted when deputies from distant churches 
sought his presence. Messengers from the va- 
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rious missions he had founded must have had 
recourse to Czsarea during those two years 
spent there, and thence too was doubtless de- 
spatched many a missive of advice and exhorta- 
tion. At Czsarea, too, may then have been 
written the Gospel of St. Luke. Lewin (vol. 
i. p. 221), indeed, places its composition at 
Philippi, where St. Luke laboured for several 
years prior to St. Paul’s visit in 57 A. D. after 
leaving Ephesus; and he gives as his reason 
for this conclusion that St. Paul called St. Luke 
in 2 Cor. viii. 18, written about that time, “the 
brother whose praise is in the Gospel,” refer- 
ring to his Gospel then lately published. I 
think the suggestion much more likely that St. 
Luke took advantage of this pause in St. Paul’s 
activity to write his Gospel at Czesarea when 
he had not merely the assistance of the Apostle 
himself, but of Philip the deacon, and was within 
easy reach of St. James and the Jerusalem 
Church. St. Luke’s Gospel bears evident traces 
of St. Paul’s ideas and doctrine, was declared 
by Ireneus (“ Her.,” iii. 1) to have been com- 
posed under his direction, and may with much 
probability be regarded as one of the blessed 
results flowing forth from St. Paul’s detention 
as Christ’s prisoner given by Him in charge to 
the Roman governor. 

The Apostle’s Roman imprisonment again was 
most profitable to the Church of the imperial 
capital. The Church of Rome had been founded 
by the efforts of individuals. Private Chris- 
tians did the work, not apostles or eminent 
evangelists. St. Paul came to it first of all as 
a prisoner, and found it a flourishing church. 
And yet he benefited and blessed it greatly. 
He could not, indeed, preach to crowded audi- 
ences in synagogues or porticos as he had done 
elsewhere. But he blessed the Church of Rome 
most chiefly by his individual efforts. This man 
came to him into his own hired house, and that 
man followed him attracted by the magnetic in- 
fluence he seemed to bear about. The soldiers 
appointed as his keepers were told the story 
of the Cross and the glad tidings of the resur- 
rection life, and these individual efforts were 
fruitful in vast results, so that even into the 
household and palace of the Cesars did this 
patient, quiet, evangelistic work extend its in- 
fluence. Nowhere else, in fact, not even in Cor- 
inth, where St. Paul spent two whole years 
openly teaching without any serious interrup- 
tion; not even in Ephesus, where he laboured 
so long that all who dwelt in Asia heard the 
word; nowhere else was the Apostle’s ministry 
so effective as here in Rome, where the prisoner 
of the Lord was confined to individual effort 
and completely laid aside from more public and 
enlarged activity. It was with St. Paul as it is 
with God’s messengers still. It is not eloquent 
or excited public efforts, or platform addresses, 
or public debates, or clever books that are most 
fruitful in spiritual results. Nay, it is often the 
quiet individual efforts of private Christians, the 
testimony of a patient sufferer perhaps, the wit~ 
ness all-powerful with men, of a life transformed 
through and through by Christian principle, and 
lived in the perpetual sunshine of God’s recon- 
ciled countenance. These are the testimonies 
that speak most effectually for God, most di- 
rectly to souls. 

Lastly, St. Paul’s imprisonment blessed the 
Church of every age, and through it blessed 
mankind at large far more than his liberty and 
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his external activity could have done in one 
other direction. Is it not a contradiction in 
terms to say that the imprisonment of this cour- 
ageous leader, this eloquent preacher, this keen, 
subtle debater, should have been more profitable 
to the Church than the exercise of his external 
freedom and liberty, when all these dormant 
powers would have found ample scope for their 
complete manifestation? And yet if Christ had 
not laid His arresting hand upon the active, ex- 
ternal labour in which St. Paul had been ab- | 
sorbed, if Christ had not cast the busy Apostle 
into the Roman prison-house, the Church of all 
future time would have been deprived of those 
masterly expositions of Christian truth which 
she now enjoys in the various Epistles of the ~ 
Captivity, and specially in those addresses to the 
churches of Ephesus, Philippi, and Colosse. We 
have now noted some of the blessings resulting 
from St. Paul’s five years’ captivity, and indi- 
cated a line of thought which may be applied to 
the whole narrative contained in the two chap- 
ters with which we are dealing. St. Paul was 
a captive, and that captivity gave him access at 
Czsarea to various classes of society, to the 
soldiers, and to all that immense crowd of offi- 
cials connected with the seat of government, 
questors, tribunes, assessors, apparitors, scribes, 
advocates. His captivity then led him on board 
ship, and brought him into contact with the 
sailors and with a number of passengers drawn 
from diverse lands. A storm came on, and then 
the Apostle’s self-possession, his calm Christian 
courage, when every one else was panic-stricken, 
gave him influence over the motley crowd. The 
waves flung the ship of Alexandria in which 
he was travelling upon Malta, and his stay there 
during the tempestuous winter months became 
the basis of the conversion of its inhabitants. 
Everywhere in St. Paul’s life and course at this 
season we can trace the outcome of Divine love, 
the power of Divine providence shaping God’s 
servant for His own purposes, restraining man’s 
wrath when it waxed too fierce, and causing 
the remainder of that wrath to praise Him by 
its blessed results. : . 

II. Let us now gather up into a brief narra- 
tive the story contained in these two chapters, 
so that we may gain a bird’s-eye view over the 
whole. Festus entered upon his provincial rule 
about June, A. p. 60. According to Roman law 
the outgoing governor, of whatever kind he was, 
had to await his successor’s arrival and hand 
over the reins of government—a very natural 
and proper rule which all civilised governments 
observe. We have no idea how vast the appa- 
ratus of provincial, or, as we should say. colonial 
government among the Romans was, and how 
minute their regulations were, till we take up 
one of those helps which German scholars have 
furnished towards the knowledge of antiquity, 
as, for instance, Mommsen’s ‘“ Roman Prov- 
inces,” which can be read in English, or Mar- 
quardt’s “‘ Rémische Staatsverwaltung,” vol. i. 
which can be studied either in German or 
French.* The very city where first the new gov- 
ernor was to appear and the method of fulfilling 
his duties as the Judge of Assize were minutely 
laid down and duly followed a well-established 

*The governors brought with them regular bodies of 
assessors, who assisted them like a privy council. There 
is areference to this council in Acts xxv. 12 and xxvi. 30. 
These councils served as training schools in law and 


statesmanship for the young Roman nobility. See Mar.. 
quardt, /. ¢., p. 391. 
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routine. We find these things indicated in the 


case of Festus. He arrived at Cesarea. He 
waited three days till his predecessor had left 
for Rome, and then he ascended to Jerusalem 
to make the acquaintance of that very trouble- 
some and very influential city. Festus then re- 
turned to Cesarea after ten days spent in gain-~ 
ing an intimate knowledge of the various points 
of a city which often before had been the centre 
_ of rebellion, and where he might at any moment 
be called upon to act with sternness and de- 
cision. He at once heard St. Paul’s cause as 
the Jews had demanded, brought him a second 
“time before Agrippa, and then in virtue of his 
appeal to Czsar despatched him to Rome in 
care of a centurion and a small band of soldiers, 
a large guard not being necessary, as the pris- 
oners were not ordinary criminals, but for the 
most part men of some position, Roman citizens, 
doubtless, who had, like the Apostle, appealed 
unto the judgment of Cesar.* St. Paul em- 
barked, accompanied by Luke and Aristarchus, 
as the ship, being an ordinary trading vessel, 
contained not only prisoners, but also passen- 
gers as well. Wedo not intend to enter upon 
the details of St. Paul’s voyage, because that 
lies beyond our range, and also because it has 
been BE rcaphly done in the various ‘‘Lives”’ 
ofthe Apostle, and above all in the exhaustive 
work of Mr. James Smith of Jordanhills. He 
has devoted a volume to this one topic, has ex- 
plored every source of knowledge, has entered 
into discussions touching the build and rigging 
of ancient ships and the direction of Mediterra- 
nean winds, has minutely investigated the scen- 
ery and history of such places as Malta where 
the Apostle was wrecked, and has illustrated the 
whole with beautiful plates and carefully drawn 
maps. That work has gone through four edi- 
tions at least, and deserves a place in every 
man’s library who wishes to understand the life 
and labours of St. Paul or study the Acts of 
the Apostles. We may, however, without 
trenching on Mr. Smith’s field, indicate the out- 
line of the route followed by the holy travellers. 
They embarked at Czesarea under the care of 
a centurion of the Augustan cohort, or regiment, 
as we should say, whose name was ‘eee They 
took their passage at first in a ship of Adra- 
myttium, which was probably sailing from Czsa- 
rea to lie up for the winter. Adramyttium was 
a seaport situated up in the northwest of Asia 
- Minor néar Troas, and the’ Sea of Marmora, 
or, to put it in modern language, near Constan- 
tinople. The ship was in fact, about to travel 
over exactly the same ground as St. Paul him- 
self had traversed more than two years before 
when he proceeded from Troas to Jerusalem. 
Surely, some one may say, this was not the direct 
route to Rome. But then we must throw our- 
selves back into the circumstances of the period. 
There was then no regular transport service. 
People, even the most exalted, had to avail 
themselves of whatever means of communication 
chance offered. Cicero, when chief governor of 
Asia, had, as we have already noted, to travel 
part of the way from Rome in undecked ves- 
sels, while, ten years later than St. Paul’s voyage 
the Emperor Vespasian himself, the greatest po- 
tentate in the world, had no trireme or war- 


*Roman citizens had the right of appeal, no matter 
where they were born or of what race they came or how 
humble their lot in life. Mere provincials devoid of 
citizenship, no matter how distinguished their position, 
had not that right. 
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ship waiting upon him, but when he wished to 
proceed from Palestine to Rome, at the time 
of the great siege of Jerusalem, was obliged 
to take a passage in an ordinary merchant vessel 
or corn-ship.* It is no wonder, then, that the 
prisoners were put on board a coasting vessel 
of Asia, the centurion knowing right well that 
in sailing along by the various ports which 
studded the shore of that province they would 
find some other vessel into which they could 
be transferred. And this expectation was real- 
ised. The centurion and his prisoners sailed 
first of all to Sidon, where St. Paul found a 
Christian Church. This circumstance illustrates 
again the quiet and steady growth of the gospel 
kingdom, and also gave Julius an opportunity 
of exhibiting his kindly feelings’ towatds ‘the 
Apostle by permitting him to go and visit the 
brethren. In fact, we would conclude from this 
circumstance that St. Paul had already begun to 
establish an influence over the mind of Julius 
which must have culminated in his conversion. 
Here, at Sidon, he permits him to visit his Chris- 
tian friends; a short time after his regard for 
Paul leads him to restrain his troops from exe- 
cuting the merciless purposes their Roman dis- 
cipline had taught them and slaying all the pris- 
oners lest they should escape; and yet once 
again, when the prisoners land on Italian soil 
and stand beside the charming scenery of the 
Bay of Naples, he permits the Apostle to spend 
a week with the Christians of Puteoli. After 
this brief visit to the Sidonian Church, the ves- 
sel bearing the Apostle pursues its way by Cy- 
prus to the port of Myra at the southwestern 
corner of Asia Minor, a neighbourhood which 
St. Paul knew right well and had often visited. 
It was there at Patara, close at hand, that he 
had embarked on board the vessel which car- 
ried him two years before to Palestine, and it 
was there too at Perga of Pamphylia that he 
had first landed on the shores of the Asiatic 
province, seeking to gather its teeming millions 
into the fold of Jesus Christ. Here at Myra the 
centurion realised his expectations, and finding 
an Alexandrian transport sailing to Italy he put 
the prisoners on board. From Myra they seem 
to have sailed at once, and from the day they 
left it their misfortunes began. The wind was 
contrary, blowing from the west, and to make 
any way they had to sail to the island Cnidus, 
which lay northwest of Myra. After a time, 
when the wind became “favourable,«they sailéd 
southwest till they reached the island of Crete, 
which lay half-way between Greece and Asia 
Minor. They then proceeded along the south- 
ern coast of this island till they were struck 
by a sudden wind coming from the northeast, 
which drove them first to the neighbouring 
island of Clauda, and then, after a fortnight’s 
drifting through a tempestuous sea, hurled the 
ship upon the shores of Malta. The wreck took 
place towards the close of October. or early in 
November, and the whole party were obliged 
to remain in Malta till the spring season per- 
mitted the opening of navigation. During his 
stay in Malta St. Paul performed several mira~ 
cles. With his intensely practical and helpful 
nature the Apostle flung himself into the work 
of common life, as soon as the shipwrecked 


*See Josephus, ‘‘ Wars,” VII. ii. 1. It was exactly .the 
same with Titus, Vespasian’s son, after the war ended. 
He travelled from Alexandria to Italy ina trading vessel. 
Stiet.y-< Tit.) ous. 
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party had got safe to land. He always did so. 
He never despised, like some religious fanatics, 
the duties of this world. On board the ship he 
had been the most useful adviser to the whole 
party. He had exhorted the captain of the ship 
not to leave a good haven; he had stirred up 
the soldiers to prevent the sailors’ escape; he 
had urged them all alike, crew and passengers 
and soldiers, to take food, foreseeing the terri- 
ble struggle they would have to make when the 
ship broke. up. He was the most practical ad- 
viser his companions could possibly have had, 
and he was their wisest and most religious ad- 
viser too. His words on board ship teem with 
lessons for ourselves, as well as for his fellow- 
passengers. He trusted in God, and received 
special revelations from heaven, but he did not 
therefore neglect every necessary human pre- 
caution. The will of God was revealed to him 
that he had been given all the souls that sailed 
with him, and the angel of God cheered and 
comforted him in that storm-driven vessel in 
Adria, as often before when howling mobs 
thirsted like evening wolves for his blood. But 
the knowledge of God’s purposes did not cause 
his exertions to relax. He knew that God’s 
promises are conditional upon man’s exertions, 
and therefore he urged his companions to be 
fellow-workers with God in the matter of their 
own salvation from impending death. And as 
it was on board the ship, so was it on the shore, 
The rain was descending in torrents, and the 
drenched passengers were shivering in the cold. 
St..Paul shows the example, so contagious in a 
crowd, of a man who had his wits about him, 
knew what to do and would do it. He gathered 
therefore a bundle of sticks, and helped to raise 
a. larger fire in the house which had received 
him. .A man is marvellously helpful among a 
cowering and panic-stricken crowd which has 
just:escaped death who will rouse them to some 
practical efforts for themselves, and will lead 
the way as the Apostle did on this occasion. 
And his action brought its own reward. He 
had gained influence over the passengers, 
soldiers, and crew by his practical helpfulness. 
He-was now to gain influence over the barbarian 
islanders in exactly the same way. A viper is- 
sued from the fire and fastened on his hand. 
The natives expected to see him fall down dead; 
but. after looking awhile and perceiving no 
change, they concluded him to be a god who 
had come to visit them. This report soon 
spread. .The chief man therefore of the island 
sought out St. Paul and entertained him. His 
father was sick of dysentery and the Apostle 
healed him, using prayer and the imposition of 
hands as the outward symbols and means of the 
cure, which spread his fame still farther and 
led to other miraculous cures. Three months 
thus passed away. No distinct missionary work 
is indeed recorded by St. Luke, but this is his 
usual custom in writing his narrative. He sup- 
poses that Theophilus, his friend and corre- 
spondent, will understand that the Apostle ever 
kept the great end of his life in view, never 
omitting to teach Christ and Him crucified to 
the perishing multitudes where his lot was cast. 
But St. Luke was not one of those who are 
always attempting to chronicle spiritual suc- 
cesses or to tabulate the number of souls led 
to Christ. He left that to another day and to 
a better and more infallible judge. In three 
months’ time, when February’s days grew longer 
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and milder winds began to blow, the rescued 
travellers joined a corn-ship of Alexandria, which 
had wintered in the island, and all set forward 
towards Rome. They touched at ‘Syracuse in 
Sicily, Sailed thence to Rhegium, passing 
through the Straits of Messina, whence, a fa- 
vourable south wind springing up, and the ves- 
sel running before it at the rate of seven knots 
an hour, the usual speed for ancient vessels un- 
der the circumstances, they arrived at Puteoli, 
one hundred and eighty-two miles distant from 
Rhegium, in the course of some thirty hours. 
At Puteoli the sea voyage ended. It may-at 
first seem strange to us with our modern no- 
tions that St. Paul was allowed to tarry at Pu- 
teoli with the local Christian Church for seven 
days. But then we must remember that St. Paul 
and the centurion did not live in the days of 
telegraphs and railway trains. There was 
doubtless a guard-room, barrack, or prison in 
which the prisoners could be accommodated. 
The centurion and guard were weary after a 
long and dangerous journey, and they would 
be glad of a brief period of repose before they 
set out again towards the capital. This hypoth- 
esis alone would be quite sufficient to account for 
the indulgence granted to St. Paul, even suppos- 
ing that his Christian teaching had made no 
impression on the centurion. The Church ex- 
isting then at Puteoli is another instance of that 
quiet diffusion of the gospel which was going 
on all over the world without any noise or 
boasting. We have frequently called attention 
to this, as at Tyre, Ptolemais, Sidon, and here 
again we find a little company of saintly men 
and women gathered out of the world and living 
the ideal life of purity and faith beside the waters 
of the Bay of Naples. And yet it is quite natu- 
ral that we should find them at Puteoli, because 
it was one of the great ports which received the 
corn-ships of Alexandria and the merchantmen 
of Czsarea and Antioch into her harbour, and 
in these ships many a Christian came bringing 
the seed of eternal life, which he diligently sowed 
as he travelled along the journey of life. In © 
fact, seeing that the Church of Rome had sprung 
up and flourished so abundantly, taking its ori- 
gin not from any Apostle’s teaching, but simply 
from such sporadic effects, we cannot wonder 
that Puteoli, which lay right on the road from 
the East to Rome, should also have gained a 
blessing. A circumstance, however, has come 
to light within the last thirty years which does 
surprise us concerning this same neighbour- 
hood, showing how extensively the gospel had 
permeated and honeycombed the country parts 
of Italy within the lifetime of the first apostles 
and disciples of Jesus Christ. Puteoli was a 
trading town, and Jews congregated in such 
places, and trade lends an element of serious- 
ness to life which prepares a ground fitted for 
the good seed of the kingdom. But pleasure 
pure and unmitigated and a life devoted to its 
pursuit do not prepare such a soil. Puteoli 
was a trading city, but Pompeii was a pleasure- 
loving city thinking of nothing else, and where 
sin and iniquity consequently abounded. Yet 
Christianity had made its way into Pompeii in 
the lifetime of the apostles. How then do we 
know this? This is one of the results of modern 
archeological investigations and of epigraphical 
research, two great sources of new light upon 
early Christian history which have been only of 
late years duly appreciated. Pompeii, as every 





person of moderate education knows, was to- 
tally overthrown bythe first great eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius in the year 79 A. pv. It is a 
curious circumstance that contemporaneous au- 
thors make but the very slightest and most du- 
bious references to that destruction, though one 
would have thought that the literature of the 
time would have rung with it; proving conclu- 
sively, if proof be needed, how little the argu- 
ment from silence is worth, when the great writ- 
ers who tell minutely about the intrigues and 
vices of emperors and statesmen of Rome do not 
bestow a single chapter upon the catastrophe 
which overtook two whole cities of Italy.* 
These cities remained for seventeen hundred 
years concealed from human sight or knowledge 
till revealed in the year 1755 by excavations sys- 
tematically pursued. All the inscriptions found 
therein were undoubtedly and necessarily the 
work of persons who lived before a. D. 79 and 
then perished. Now at the time that Pompeii 
was destroyed there was a municipal election 
going on, and there were found on the walls 
numerous inscriptions formed with charcoal 
which were the substitutes then used for the 
literature and placards with which every elec- 
tion decorates our walls. Among these inscrip-~ 
tions of mere passing and transitory interest, 
there was one found which illustrates the point 
at which we have been labouring, for there, 
amid the election notices of 79 A. D., there ap- 
peared, scribbled by some idle hand, the brief 
words, “Igni gaude, Christiane” (‘“‘O Chris- 
tian, rejoice in the fire”), proving clearly that 
Christians existed in Pompeii at that time, that 
they were known as Christians and not under 
any other appellation, that persecution and 
death had reached them, and that they pos- 
sessed and displayed the same undaunted spirit 
“as their great leader and teacher St. Paul, being 
enabled like him to rejoice even amid the seven- 
fold-heated fires, and in view of the resurrection 
life to lift the victorious pzan, ‘‘ Thanks be to 
God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

After the week’s rest at Puteoli the centurion 
marched towards Rome. The Roman congrega- 
tion had received notice of St. Paul’s arrival by 
this time, and so the brethren despatched a 
deputation to meet an apostle with whom they 
were already well acquainted through the epistle 
he had sent them, as well as through the re- 
ports of various private Christians like Phebe, 
the deaconess of Cenchree. Two deputations 
from the Roman Church met him, one at Appii 
Forum, about thirty miles, another at the Three 
Taverns, about twenty miles from the city. How 
wonderfully the heart of the Apostle must have 
been cheered by these kindly Christian atten- 
tions! We have before noticed in the cases of 
his Athenian sojourn and elsewhere how keenly 
alive he was to the offices of Christian friend- 
ship, how cheered and strengthened he was by 
Christian companionship. It was now the same 
once again as it was then. Support and sympa- 
thy were now more needed than ever before, for 
St. Paul was going up to Rome not knowing 
what should happen to him there or what should 
be his sentence at the hands of that emperor 

- whose cruel character was now famous. And 
as it was at Athens and at Corinth and else- 


* This point is elaborated by Mr. Cazenove in an article 
on the Theban Legion contained in the “ Dictionary of 
Christian Biography,” iii. 642. 
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where, so was it here on the Appian Way and 
amid the depressing surroundings and unhealthy 
atmosphere of those Pomptine Marshes through 
which he was passing; “when Paul saw the 
brethren, he thanked God, and took courage.” 
And now the whole company of primitive Chris- 
tians proceeded together to Rome, allowed 
doubtless by the courtesy and thoughtfulness of 
Julius ample opportunities of private conversa- 
tion. Having arrived at the imperial city, the 
centurion hastened to present himself and his 
charge to the captain of the pretorian guard, 
whose duty it was to receive prisoners con- 
signed to the judgment of the Emperor. Upon 
the favourable report of Julius, St. Paul was not 
detained in custody, but suffered to dwell in his 
own hired lodgings, where he established a mis- 
sion station whence he laboured most effectively 
both amongst Jews and Gentiles during two 
whole years. St. Paul began his work at Rome 
exactly as he did everywhere else. He called 
together the chief of the Jews, and through 
them strove to gain a lodgment in the syna- 
gogue. He began work at once. After three 
days, as soon as he had recovered from the 
fatigue of the rapid march along the Appian 
Way, he sent for the chiefs of the Roman syn- 
agogues, which were very numerous.* How, it 
may be thought, could an unknown Jew entering 
Rome venture to summon the heads of the Jew- 
ish community, many of them men of wealth 
and position? But, then, we must remember 
that St. Paul was no ordinary Jew from the 
point of view taken by Roman society. He 
had arrived in Rome a state prisoner, and he 
was a Roman citizen of Jewish birth, and this 
at once gave him position entitling him to a 
certain amount of consideration. St. Paul told 
his story to these chief men of the Jews, the 
local Sanhedrin perhaps, recounted the bad 
treatment he had received at the hands of the 
Jews of Jerusalem, and indicated the character 
of his teaching which he wished to expound 
to them. “‘ For this cause therefore did I en- 
treat you to see and speak with me: for be- 
cause of the hope of Israel I am bound with 
this chain,” emphasising the Hope of Israel, or 
their Messianic expectation, as the cause of his 
imprisonment, exactly as he had done some 
months before when pleading before King 
Agrippa (chap. xxvi. 6, 7, 22, 23). Having thus 
briefly indicated his desires, the Jewish council 
intimated that no communication had been 
made to them from Jerusalem about St. Paul. 
It may have been that his lengthened imprison- 
ment at Czsarea had caused the Sanhedrin to 
relax their vigilanc:, though we see that their 
hostility still continued as bitter as ever when 
Festus arrived in Jerusalem and afterwards led 
to St. Paul’s appeal; or perhaps they had not 
had time to forward a communication from the 
Jerusalem Sanhedrin to the Jewish authorities 
at Rome; or perhaps, which is the most likely of 
all, they thought it useless to prosecute their 
suit before Nero, who would scoff at the real 
charges which dealt merely with questions of 
Jewish customs, and which imperial lawyers 
therefore would regard as utterly unworthy the 
imprisonment or death of a Roman citizen. At 
any rate the Jewish council gave him a hearing, 
when St. Paul followed exactly the same lines 
as in the synagogue at Antioch of Pisidia and in 

*See for proof of this Harnack’s article in the Pi7nce- 
ton Review, quoted above. 
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his speech before Agrippa. He pointed out the 
gradual development of God’s purposes in the 
law and the prophets, showing how they had 
been all fulfilled in Jesus Christ. It was with 
the Jews at Rome as with the Jews elsewhere. 
Some believed and some believed not, as Paul 
preached unto them. The meeting was much 
more one for discussion than for addresses. 
From morning till.evening the disputation con- 
tinued, till at last the Apostle dismissed them 
with the stern words of the prophet Isaiah, taken 
from the sixth chapter of his prophecy, where 
he depicts the hopeless state of those who obsti- 
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nately close their ears to the voice of convic- 
tion. But the Jews of Rome do not seem to 
have been like those of Thessalonica, Ephesus, 
Corinth, and Jerusalem in one respect. They 
did not actively oppose St. Paul or attempt to 
silence him by violent means, for the last 
glimpse we get of the Apostle in St. Luke’s 
narrative is this: “‘ He abode two whole years 
in his own hired dwelling, and received all that 
went in unto him, preaching the kingdom of 
God, and teaching the things concerning the 
Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness, none for- | 
bidding him.” 
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PREFACE. 


HE who attempts to expound the Epistle to the Romans, when his sacred task 
is over, is little disposed to speak about his Commentary ; he is occupied rather with 
an ever deeper reverence and wonder over the Text which he has been permitted to 
handle, a Text so full of a marvellous man, above all so full of God. 

But it seems needful to say a few words about the style of the running Transla- 
tion of the Epistle which will be found interwoven with this Exposition. 

The writer is aware that the translation is often rough and formless. His 
apology is that it has been done with a view not to a connected reading, but to the 
explanation of details. A rough piece of rendering, which would be a misrepresenta- 
tion in a continuous version, because it would be out of scale with the general style, 
seems to be another matter when it only calls the reader’s attention to a particular 
point presented for study at the moment. 

Again, he is aware that his rendering of the Greek article in many passages (for . 
example, where he has ventured to explain it by “ our,” “true” (etc.), is open to 
criticism. But he intends no more in such places than a suggestion; and he is con- 
scious, as he has said sometimes at the place, that it is almost impossible to render 
the article as he has done in these cases without a certain exaggeration, which must 
be discounted by the reader. 

The use of the article in Greek is one of the simplest and most assured things in 
grammar, as to its main principles. But as regards some details of the application of 
principle, there is nothing in grammar which seems so easily to elude the line of 
law. ; 

It is scarcely necessary to say that on questions of literary criticism, which in no 
respect, or at most remotely, concern exposition, this Commentary says little or 
nothing. It is well known to literary students of the Epistle that some phenomena 
in the text, from the close of ch. xiv. onwards, have raised important and complex 
questions. It has been asked whether the great Doxology (xvi. 25-27) always stood 
where it now stands; whether it should stand at the close of our ch. xiv.; whether 
its style and wording allow us to regard it as contemporary with the Epistle as a 
whole, or whether they indicate that it was written later in St. Paul’s course; whether 
our fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, while Pauline, are not out of place in an Epistle 
to Rome; in particular, whether the list of names in ch. xvi. is compatible with a 
Roman destination. 

These questions, with one exception, that which affects the list of names, are 
not even touched upon in the present Exposition. The expositor, personally con- 
vinced that the pages we know as the Epistle to the Romans are not only all genuine 
but all intimately coherent, has not felt himself called to discuss, in a devotional 
writing, subjects more proper to the lecture-room and the study; and which certainly 
would be out of place in the ministry of the pulpit. 

Meantime, those who care to read a masterly debate on the literary problems in 
question may consult the recently published volume (1893) “‘ Biblical Studies,” by the 
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late Bishop Lightfoot, of Durham. That volume contains (pp. 287-374) three criti- 
cal Essays (1869, 1871), two by Bishop Lightfoot, one by the late Dr. Hort, on “ The 
’ Structure and Destination of the Epistle tothe Romans.” The two illustrious friends,— 
Hort criticising Lightfoot, Lightfoot replying to Hort,—examine the phenomena of 
Rom. xv.-xvi. Lightfoot advocates the theory that St. Paul, some time after writing 
the Epistle, issued an abridged edition for wider circulation, omitting the direction 
to Rome, closing the document with our ch. xiv., and then (not before) writing, as a 
finale, the great Doxology. Hort holds to the practical entirety of the Epistle as we 
have it, and reasons at length for the contemporaneousness of xvi. 25-27 with the 
reat.*. 

We may note here that both Hort and Lightfoot contend for the conciliatory aim 
of the Roman Epistle. They regard the great passage about Israel (ix.—xi.) as in some 
sense the heart of the Epistle, and the doctrinal passages preceding this as all more 
or less meant to bear on the relations not only of the Law and the Gospel, but of the _ 
Jew and the Gentile as members of the one Christian Church. There is great value 
in this suggestion, explained and illustrated as it is in the Essays in question. But 
the thought may easily be worked to excess. It seems plain to the present writer 
that when the Epistle is studied from within its deepest spiritual element, it shows us 
the Apostle fully mindful of the largest aspects of the life and work of the Church, 
but also, and yet more, occupied with the problem of the relation of the believing 
sinner to God. The question of personal salvation was never, by St. Paul, forgotten 
in that of Christian policy. 

To return for a moment to this Exposition, or rather to its setting; it may be 
doubted whether, in imagining the dictation of the Epistle to be begun and com- 
pleted by St. Paul within one day we have not imagined “a hard thing.” But at 
worst it is not an impossible thing, if the Apostle’s utterance was as sustained as his 
thought. 

It remains only to express the hope that these pages may serve in some Semmes 
to convey to their readers a new TJolle, Lege for the divine Text itself; if only by 
suggesting to them sometimes the words of St. Augustine, “ Zo Paul I appeal from 
all interpreters of his writings.” 


* See also Westcott and Hort’s ‘‘N. T. in the Original Greek,” vol. 2, Appendix, pp. rro-114 (ed. 1). 
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CHAPTER I. 
TIME, PLACE, AND OCCASION. 


It is the month of February, in the year of 
Christ 58.* In a room in the house of Gaius, 
a wealthy Corinthian Christian, Paul the Apos- 
tle, having at his side his amanuensis Tertius, 
addresses himself to write to the converts of 
the mission at Rome. 

The great world meanwhile is rolling on its 
way. It is the fourth year of Nero; he is Con- 
sul the third time, with Valerius Messala for his 
colleague; Poppza has lately caught the un- 
worthy Prince in the net of her bad influence. 
Domitius Corbulo has just resumed the war with 
Parthia, and prepares to penetrate the high- 
lands of Armenia. Within a few weeks, in the 
full spring, an Egyptian imposter is about to in- 
flame Jerusalem with his Messianic claim, to 
lead four thousand fanatics into the desert, and 
to return to the city with a host of thirty 
thousand men, only to be totally routed by 
the legionaries of Felix. For himself, the Apos- 
tle is about to close his three months’ stay at 
Corinth; he has heard of plots against his life, 
and will in prudence decline the more direct 
route from Cenchrea by sea, striking northward 


for Philippi, and thence over the A*gzean to 


Troas. Jerusalem he must visit, if possible, be- 
fore May is over, for he has by him the Greek 
collections to deliver to the poor converts of 
Jerusalem. Then, in the vista of his further 
movements, he sees Rome, and thinks with a 
certain apprehension, yet with longing hope, 
about life and witness there. 

A Greek Christian woman is about to visit 
the City, Phoebe, a ministrant of the mission at 
Cenchrea. He must commend her to the Ro- 
man brethren; and a deliberate Letter to them 
is suggested by this personal need. 

His thoughts have long gravitated to the City 
of the World. Not many months before, at 
Ephesus, when he had “ purposed in the Spirit ” 
to visit Jerusalem, he had said, with an em- 
phasis which his biographer remembered, “I 
must also see Rome” (Acts xix. 21); “I must,” 
in the sense of a divine decree, which had writ- 
ten this journey down in the plan of his life. 
He was assured too, by circumstantial and per- 
haps by supernatural signs, that he had “now 
no more place in these parts” (Rom. xv. 23) 
—that is, in the Eastern Roman world where 
hitherto all his labour had been spent. The 
Lord, who in former days had shut Paul up 
to a track which led him through Asia Minor 
to the A®gean, and across the Agean to 
Europe (Acts xvi.), now prepared to guide him, 
though by paths which His servant knew not, 
from Eastern Europe to Western, and before 
all things to the City. Amongst these provi- 
dential preparations was a growing occupation 
of the Apostle’s thought with persons and in- 
terests*in the Christian circle there. Here, as 
we have seen, was Phcebe, about to take ship 
for Italy. Yonder, in the great Capital, were 

* See Lewin, ‘‘ Fasti Sacri,’’ § 1854, etc. 
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now resident again the beloved and_ faithful 
Aquila and Prisca, no longer excluded by the 
Claudian edict, and proving already, we may 
fairly conclude, the central influence in_ the 
mission, whose first days perhaps dated from 
the Pentecost itself, when Roman “ strangers ”’ 
(Acts ii. 10) saw and heard the wonders and 
the message of that hour. At Rome also lived 
other believers personally known to Paul, 
drawn by unrecorded circumstances to the 
Centre of the world. ‘His well-beloved” 
Epznetus was there; Mary, who had sometimes 
tried hard to help him; Andronicus, and Junias, 
and Herodion, his relatives; Amplias and 
Stachys, men very dear to him; Urbanus, who 
had worked for Christ at his side; Rufus, no 
common Christian in his esteem, and Rufus’ 
mother, who had once watched over Paul with 
a mother’s love. All these rise before him as 
he thinks of Phcebe, and her arrival, and the 
faces and the hands which at his appeal would 
welcome her in the Lord, under the holy free- 
masonry of primeval Christian fellowship. 

Besides, he has been hearing about the actual 
state of that all-important mission. As “all 
roads led to Rome,” so all roads led from 
Rome, and there were Christian travellers 
everywhere (i. 8) who could tell him how the 
Gospel fared among the metropolitan brethren. 
As he heard of them, so he prayed for them, 
“without ceasing” (i. 9), and made request too 
for himself, now definitely and urgently, that 
his way might be opened to visit them at last. 

To pray for others, if the prayer is prayer 
indeed, and based to some extent on knowl- 
edge, is-a sure way to deepen our interest in 
them, and our sympathetic insight into their 
hearts and conditions. From the human side, 
nothing more than these tidings and these 
prayers was needed to draw from St. Paul a 
written message to be placed in Phcebe’s care. 
From this same human side again, when he 
once addressed himself to write, there were cir- 
cumstances of thought and action which would 
naturally give direction to his message. 

He stood amidst circumstances most signifi- 
cant and suggestive in matters of Christian 
truth. Quite recently his Judaist rivals had in- 
vaded the congregations of Galatia, and had 
led the impulsive converts there to quit what 
seemed their firm grasp on the truth of Justifi- 
cation by Faith only. To St. Paul this was no 
mere battle of abstract definitions, nor again 
was it a matter of merely local importance. The 
success of the alien teachers in Galatia showed 
him that the same specious mischiefs might 
win their way, more or less quickly, anywhere. 
And what would success mean? It would mean 
the loss of the joy of the Lord, and the*strength 
of that joy, in the misguided Churches. Justi- 
fication by Faith meant nothing less than Christ 
all in all, literally all in all, for sinful man’s par- 
don and acceptance. It meant a profound sim- 
plicity of personal reliance altogether upon Him 
before the fiery holiness of eternal Law. It 
meant a look out and up, at once intense and 
unanxious, from alike the virtues and the guilt 
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of man, to the mighty merits of the Saviour. 
It was precisely the foundation-fact of salva~ 
tion, which secured that the process should be, 
from its beginning, not humanitarian but di- 
vine. To discredit that was not merely to dis- 
turb the order of a missionary community; it 
was to hurt the vitals of the Christian soul, 
tingeing with impure elements the mountain 
springs of the peace of God. Fresh as he was 
now from combating this evil in Galatia, St. 
Paul would be sure to have it in his thoughts 
when he turned to Rome; for there it was only 
too certain that his active adversaries would do 
their worst; probably they were at work already. 

Then, he had been just engaged also with 
the problems of Christian life, in the mission 
.at Corinth. There the main trouble was less 
of creed than of conduct. In the Corinthian 
Epistles we find no great traces of an energetic 
heretical propaganda, but rather a bias in the 
converts towards a strange license, of temper 
and life. Perhaps this was even accentuated by 
a popular logical assent to the truth of Justifi- 
cation taken alone, isolated from other concur- 
rent truths, tempting the Corinthian to dream 
that he might ‘“ continue in sin that grace might 
abound.” If such were his state of spiritual 
thought, he would encounter (by his own fault) 
a positive moral danger in the supernatural 
“ Gifts” which at Corinth about that time seem 
to have appeared with quite abnormal power. 
An Antinomian theory, in the presence of such 
exaltations, would lead the man easily to the 
conception that he was too free and too rich 
in the supernatural order to be the servant of 
common duties, and even of common morals. 
Thus the Apostle’s soul would be full of the 
need of expounding to its depths the vital har- 
mony of the Lord’s work for the believer and 
the Lord’s work in him; the co-ordination of 
a free acceptance with both the precept and 
the possibility of holiness. He must show once 
for all how the justified are bound to be pure 
and humble, and how they can so be, and what 
forms of practical dutifulness their life must 
take. He must make it clear for ever that the 
Ransom which releases also purchases; that the 
Lord’s freeman is the Lord’s property; that the 
Death of the Cross, reckoned as the death of 
the justified sinner, leads direct to his living 
union with the Risen One, including a union of 
will with will; and that thus the Christian life, 
if true to itself, must be a life of loyalty to every 
obligation, every relation, constituted in God’s 
providence among men. The Christian who is 
not attentive to others, even where their mere 
prejudices and mistakes are in question, is a 
Christian out of character. So is the Christian 
who is not a scrupulously loyal citizen, recog- 
nising civil order as the will of God. So is the 
Christian who in any respect claims to live as 
he pleases, instead of as the bondservant of his 
Redeemer should live. 

Another question had been pressing the Apos- 
tle’s mind, and that for years, but recently with 
a special weight. It was the mystery of Jew- 
ish unbelief. Who can estimate the pain and 
greatness of that mystery in the mind of St. 
Paul? His own conversion, while it taught him 
patience with his old associates, must have 
filled him also with some eager hopes for them. 
Every deep and self-evidencing manifestation of 
God in a man’s soul suggests to him naturally 
the thought of the glorious things possible in 
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the souls of others. Why should not the lead- 
ing Pharisee, now converted, be the signal, and 
the means, of the conversion of the Sanhedrin, 
and of the people? But the hard mystery of sin 
crossed such paths of expectation, and more 
and more so as the years went on. Judaism 
outside the Church was stubborn, and ener- 
getically hostile. And within the Church, sad 
and ominous fact, it crept in underground, and 
sprung up in an embittered opposition to the 
central truths. What did all this mean? Where 
would it end? Had Israel sinned, collectively, 
beyond pardon and repentance? Had God cast 
off His people? These troublers of Galatia, 
these fiery rioters before the tribunal of Gallio 
at Corinth, did their conduct mean that all was 
over for the race of Abraham? The question 
was agony to Paul; and he sought his Lord’s 
answer to it as a thing without which he could 
not live. That answer was full in his soul when 
he meditated his Letter to Rome, and thought 
of the Judaists there, and also of the loving 
Jewish friends of his heart there who would 
read his message when it came. 

Thus we venture to describe the possible out- 
ward and inward conditions under which the 
Epistle to the Romans was conceived and 
written. Well do we recollect that our account 
is conjectural. But the Epistle in its wonderful 
fulness, both of outline and of detail, gives to 
such conjectures more than a shadow for basis. 
We do not forget again that the Epistle, what- 
ever the Writer saw around him or felt within 
him, was, when produced, infinitely more than 
the resultant of Paul’s mind and life; it was, 
and is, an oracle of God, a Scripture, a revela- 
tion of eternal facts and principles by which 
to live and die. As such we approach it in this 
book; not to analyse only or explain, but to sub- 
mit and to believe; taking it as not only Pauline, 
but Divine. But then, it is not the less there- 
fore Pauline. And this means that both the 
thought and the circumstances of St. Paul are 
to be traced and felt in it as truly, and as nat- 
urally, as if we had before us the letter of am 
Augustine, or a Luther, or a Pascal. He who 
chose the writers of the Holy Scriptures, many 
men scattered over many ages, used them each 
in his surroundings and in his character, yet so 
as to harmonise them all in the Book which, 
while many, is one. He used them with the 
sovereign skill of Deity. And that skilful use 
meant that He used their whole being, which 
He had made, and their whole circumstances, 
which He had ordered. They were indeed His 
amanuenses; nay, I fear not to say they were 
His pens. But He is such that He can manipu- 
late as His facile implement no mere piece of 
mechanism, which, however subtle and power- 
ful, is mechanism still, and can never truly cause 
anything: He can take a human personality, 
made in His own image, pregnant, formative, 
causative, in all its living thought, sensibility, 
and will, and can throw it freely upon its task 
of thinking and expression—and behold, the 
product will be His; His matter, His thought, 
His exposition, His Word, “living and abiding 
for ever.” - 


Thus we enter in spirit the Corinthian citi- 
zen’s house, in the sunshine of the early Greek 
spring, and find our way, invisible and unheard, 
to where Tertius sits with his reed-pen and 
strips of papyrus, and where Paul is prepared 
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_ to give him, word by word, sentence by sen- 


tence, this immortal message. Perhaps the 


corner of the room is heaped with hair-cloth 
from Cilicia, and the implements of the tent~- 


maker., But the Apostle is now the guest of 
Gaius, a man whose means enable him to be 
“the host of the whole Church”; so we may 
rather think that for the time this manual toil 
is intermitted. Do we seem to see the form 
and face of him who is about to dictate? The 
mist of time is in our eyes; but we may credibly 
report that we find a small and much emaciated 
frame, and a face remarkable for its arched 
brows and wide forehead, and for the expres- 
sive mobility of the lips.* We trace in looks, 
in manner and tone of utterance, and even in 
unconscious attitude and action, tokens of a 
mind rich in every faculty, a nature equally 
strong in energy and in sympathy, made both to 
govern and to win, to wifl and to love. The 
man is great and wonderful, a master soul, 
subtle, wise, and strong. Yet he draws us with 
pathetic force to his heart, as one who asks and 
will repay affection. 

As we look on his face we think, with awe 
and gladness, that with those same thought- 
tired eyes (and are they not also troubled with 
disease?) he has literally seen, only twenty years 
ago, so he will quietly assure us, the risen and 
glorified Jesus. His work during those twenty 
years, his innumerable sufferings, above all, his 
spirit of perfect mental and moral sanity, yet 
of supernatural peace and love—all make his 
assurance absolutely trustworthy. He is a 
transfigured man since that sight of Jesus 
Christ, who now “ dwells in his heart by faith,” 


‘and uses him as the vehicle of His will and 


work. And now listen. The Lord is speaking 
through His servant. The scribe is busy with 
his pen, as the message of Christ is uttered 
through the soul and from the lips of Paul. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WRITER AND HIS READERS. 
RoMANS i. I-7. 


Pau, a bondservant of Jesus Christ. So 
the man opens his Lord’s message with ‘his 
own name. We may, if we please, leave it and 
pass on, for to the letter-writer of that day it 
was as much a matter of course to prefix the 
personal name to the letter as it is to us to 
append it. But then, as now, the name was not 
a mere word of routine; certainly not in the 
communications of a religious leader. It 
avowed responsibility; it put in evidence a per- 
son. In a letter of public destination it set the 
man in the light and glare of publicity, as truly 
as when he spoke in the Christian assembly, or 
on the Areopagus, or from the steps of the cas- 
tle at Jerusalem. It tells us here, on the 
threshold, that the messages we are about to 


-read are given to us as “truth through per- 


sonality’; they come through the mental and 
spiritual being of this wonderful and most real 
man. If we read his character aright in his 
letters, we see in him a fineness and dignity of 


* See Lewin, ‘‘ Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” ii. 411, for 
an engraving of a fine medallion, showing the heads of 
St. Paul and St. Peter. ‘The medal is referred to the 
close of the first century or the beginning of the second.” 
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thought which would not make the publication 
of himself a light and easy thing. But his 
sensibilities, with all else he has, have been 
given to Christ (who never either slights or 
spoils such gifts, while He accepts them); and 
if it will the better win attention to the Lord 
that the servant should stand out conspicuously, 
to point to Him, it shall be done. 

For he is indeed “Jesus Christ’s bondserv- 
ant”; not His ally merely, or His subject, or 
His friend. Recently, writing to the Galatian 
converts, he has been vindicating the glorious 
liberty of the Christian, set free at once from 
“the curse of the law” and from the mastery 
of self. But there too, at the close (vi. 17), he 
has dwelt on his own sacred bondage; “the 
brand of his Master, Jesus.” The liberty of the 
Gospel is the silver side of the same shield 
whose side of gold is an unconditional vassal- 
age to the liberating Lord. Our freedom is 
“in the Lord” alone; and to be ‘in the 
Lord,” is to belong to Him as wholly as a 
healthy hand belongs, in its freedom, to the 
physical centre of life and will. To be a bond- 
servant is terrible in the abstract. To be 
“Jesus Christ’s bondservant”’ is Paradise, in 
the concrete. Self-surrender, taken alone, is a 
plunge into a cold void. When it is surrender 
to “the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
Himself for me” (Gal. ii. 20), it is the bright 
home-coming of the soul to the seat and sphere 
of life and power. 

This bondservant of His now before us, dic- 
tating, is called to be an Apostle. Such is his 
particular department of servitude in the “ great 
house.” It is a rare commission—to be a 
chosen witness of the Resurrection, a divinely 
authorised “bearer” of the holy Name, a first 
founder and guide of the universal Church, a 
legatus a latere of the Lord Himself. Yet the 
apostleship, to St. Paul, is but a species of the 
one genus, bondservice. “To every man is his 
work,” given by the one sovereign will. In a 
Roman household one slave would water the 
garden, another keep accounts, another in the 
library would do skilled literary work; yet all 
equally would be “not their own, but bought 
with a price.” So in the Gospel, then, and 
now. All functions of Christians are alike ex- 
pressions of the one will of Him who has pur- 
chased, and who “calls.” 

Meanwhile, this bondservant-apostle, because 
“under authority,” carries authority. His Mas- 
ter has spoken to him, that he may speak. He 
writes to the Romans as man, as friend, but 
also as the ‘vessel of choice, to bear the 
Name” (Acts ix. 15) of Jesus Christ. 

Such is the sole essential work and purpose 
of his life. He is separated to the Gospel of 
God; isolated from all other ruling aims to this. 
In some respects he is the least isolated of 
men; he is in contact all round with human life. 
Yet he is “separated.” In Christ, and for 
Christ, he lives apart from even the worthiest 
personal ambitions. Richer than ever, since he 
was) in Christ” (xvi. 7), in all that makes 
man’s nature wealthy, in power to know, to will, 
to love, he uses all his riches always for “this 
one thing,” to make men understand “the Gos- 
pel of God.” Such isolation, behind a thou- 
sand contacts, is the Lord’s call for His true 
followers still. 

“The Gospel”: word almost too familiar 
now, till the thing is too little understood. 
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What is it? In its native meaning, its Sernalis 
proper meaning, it is the divine “ Good Tid- 
ings.” It is the announcement of Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, Saviour of men, in whom God and 
man meet with joy. That announcement stands 
in living relation to a bright chain of precepts, 
and also to the sacred darkness of convictions 
and warnings; we shall see this amply illustrated 
in this Epistle. But neither precepts nor threat- 
enings are properly the Gospel. The Gospel 
saves from sin, and enables for holy conduct. 
But in itself it is the pure, mere message of re- 
deeming Love. 

It is “the Gospel of God s that is, as the 
neighbouring sentences show. it, the gospel of 
the blessed Father. Its origin is in the Father’s 
love, the eternal hill whence runs the eternal 
stream of the work of the Son and the power 
of the Spirit. “God loved the world”; ‘“ The 
Father sent the Son.” The stream leads us up 
to the mount. ‘“‘ Hereby perceive we the love 
of God.” In the Gospel, and in it alone, we 
have that certainty, “ God is Love.” 

Now he dilates a little, in passing, on this 
dear theme, the Gospel of God. He whom it 
reveals as eternal Love was true to Himself in 
the preparation as in the event; He promised 
His Gospel beforehand through His prophets 
in (the) holy Scriptures. The sunrise of Christ 
was no abrupt, insulated phenomenon, unintel- 
ligible because out of relation. “Since the 
world began” (Luke i. 70), from the dawn of 
human history, predictive word and manifold 
preparing work had gone before. To think now 
only of the prediction, more or less articulate, 
and not of the preparation through general 
divine dealings with man—such had the proph- 
ecy been that, as the pagan histories tell us,* 
“the whole East” heaved with expectations of 
a Judzan world-rule about the time when, as 
a fact, Jesus came. He came, alike to disap- 
point every merely popular hope and to satisfy 
at once the concrete details and the spiritual 
significance of the long forecast. And He sent 
His messengers out to the world carrying as 
their text and their voucher that old and multi- 
fold literature which is yet one Book; those 
“holy writings’ (our own Old Testament, from 
end to end,) which were to them nothing less 
than the voice of the Holy Spirit. They always 
put the Lord, in their preaching, in contact with 
that prediction. 

In this, as in other things, His glorious Fig- 
ure is unique. There is no other personage in 
human history, himself a moral miracle, her- 
alded by a verifiable foreshadowing in a com- 
plex literature of previous centuries. 

“The hope of Israel” was, and is, a thing 
sui generis. Other preparations for the Coming 
were, as it were, sidelong and altogether by 
means of nature. In the Holy Scriptures the 
supernatural led directly and in its own way to 
the supreme supernatural Event; the Sacred 
Way to the Sanctuary. 

What was the burthen of the vast proph- 
ecy, with its converging elements? It was 
concerning His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Whatever the prophets themselves knew, or did 
not know, of the inmost import of their records 
and utterances, the import was this. The Lord 


*Percrebuerat Oriente toto vetus et constans opinio, 
esse in fatis ut eo tempore (cir. A. D. 70) profecti Judea 
cone potirentur,—Suetonius, “Vesp.,” c. 4. Tacitus 

‘ Hist.,’”’ v. 13) says the same, and that the hope was 
be used on the antigut sacerdotum libre. 
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and the Apostles do not commit us to believe 
that the old seers ever had a full conscious 
foresight, or even that in all they “wrote of 
Him ” they knew that it was of Him they wrote; 
though they had insights | above nature, and 
knew it, as when David ‘ ‘in the Spirit | called 
Him Lord,” and Abraham “ saw His day.” But 
they do amply commit us to believe, if we are 
indeed their disciples, that the whole revela- 
tion through Israel did, in a way quite of its 
own kind, “ concern the Son of God.” See this 
in such leading places as Luke XXiv, 25-27; 
John v. 39, 46; Acts iii. 21-25, x. 43, XXVili. 23. 

A Mahometan in Southern India, not long 
ago, was first drawn to faith in Jesus Christ by 
reading the genealogy with which St. Matthew 
begins his narrative. Such a procession, he 
thought, must lead up a mighty name; and he 
approached with reverence the story of the Na- 
tivity. That genealOgy is, in a certain sense, 
the prophecies in compendium. Its avenue is 
the miniature of theirs. Let us sometimes go 
back, as it were, and approach the Lord again 
through the ranks of His holy foretellers, to 
get a new impression of His majesty. 

“ Concerning His Son.” Around that radiant 
word, full of light and heat, the cold mists ‘of 
many speculations have rolled themselves, as 
man has tried to analyse a divine and boundless 
fact. For St. Paul, and for us, the fact is every- 
thing, for peace and life. This Jesus Christ is 
true Man; that is certain. He is also, if we 
trust His life and word, true Son of God. He 
is on the one hand personally distinct from Him 
whom He calls Father, and whom He loves, 
and who loves Him with infinite love. On the 
other hand He is so related to Him that He 
fully possesses His Nature, while He has that 
Nature wholly from Him. This is the teach- 
ing of Gospels and Epistles; this is the Catholic 
Faith. Jesus Christ is God, is Divine, truly and 
fully. He is implicitly called by the incommuni- 
cable Name (compare John xii. 41 with Isa. 
vi. 7). He is openly called God in His own 
presence on earth (John xx. 28). But what is, 
if possible, even more significant,~ because 
deeper below the surface—He is regarded as the 
eternally satisfying Object of man’s trust and 
love (e. g., Phil. iii. 21, Eph. iii. 19). Yet Jesus 
Christ is always preached as related Son-wise 
to Another, so truly that the mutual love of 
the Two is freely adduced as type and motive 
for our love. 

We can hardly make too much, in thought 
and teaching, of this Divine Sonship, this filial 
Godhead. It is the very ‘‘ Secret of God” (Col. 
ii. 2), both as a light to guide our reason to the 
foot of the Throne, and as a power upon the 


heart. ‘‘He that hath the Son hath the 
Father’”’; ‘‘ He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father ”: “ He hath translated us into the king- 


dom of the Son of His Love.” 

Who was born of the seed of David, accord- 
ing to the flesh. So the New Testament begins 
(Matt. i. 1); so it almost closes (Rev. xxii. 6). 
St. Paul, in later years, recalls the Lord’s hu- 
man pedigree again (2 Tim. ii. 8): “ Remember 
that Jesus Christ, of the seed of David, is risen 
from the dead.” The old Apostle in that last 
passage, has entered the shadow of death; he 
feels with one hand for the rock of history, with 
the other for the pulse of eternal love. Here 
was the rock; the Lord of life was the Child of 
history, Son and Heir of a historical king, and 









hen, as such, the Child of prophecy too. And 
this, against all surface appearances beforehand. 
The Davidic “ ground” (Isa. liii. 2) had seemed 
to be dry as dust for generations, when the 
Root of endless life sprang up in it. 
_ “ He was born” of David’s seed. Literally, 
the Greek may be rendered, ‘“ He became, He 
came to be.” Under either rendering we have 
the wonderful fact that He who in His higher 
eternity is, above time and including it, did in 
His other Nature, by the door of becoming, enter 
time, and thus indeed “fill all things.” This 
He did, and thus He is, “according to the 
flesh.” “Flesh” is, indeed, but a part of Man- 
hood. But a part.can represent the whole; and 
“flesh” is the part most antithetical to the 
Divine Nature, with which here Manhood is col- 
located and in a sense contrasted. So it is 
again below, ix. 5. 

And now, of this blessed Son of David, we 
hear further:—who was designated to be Son 
of God; literally, “defined as Son of God,” 
betokened to be such by “infallible proof.” 
Never for an hour had he ceased to be, in fact, 
Son of God. To the man healed of birth-blind- 
ness He had said (John ix. 35), ““ Dost thou be- 
lieve on the Son of God?” But there was an 
hour when He became openly and so to speak 
officially what He always is naturally; somewhat 
as a born king is “ made” king by coronation. 
Historical act then affirmed independent fact, 
and as it were gathered it into a point for use. 
This affirmation took place in power, according 
to the Spirit of Holiness, as a result of resur- 
rection from the dead. ‘ Sown in weakness,” 
Jesus was indeed “ raised in” majestic, tranquil 
“power.” Without an effort He stepped from 
out of the depth of death, from under the load 
of sin. It was no flickering life, crucified but 
not quite killed, creeping back in a convales~ 
cence mis-called resurrection; it was the rising 
of the sun. That it was indeed day-light, and 
not day-dream, was shown not only in His mas- 
tery of matter, but in the transfiguration of His 
followers. No moral change was ever at once 
more complete and more perfectly healthful 
_than what His return wrought in that large and 
various group, when they learnt to say, “ We 
have seen the Lord.’”’ The man who wrote this 
Epistle had ‘seen Him last of all” (1 Cor. xv. 
8). That was indeed a sight “in power,” and 
working a transfiguration. 

So was the Son of the Father affirmed to be 
what He is; so was He “‘ made”’ to be, for us 
His Church, the Son, in whom we are sons. 
And all this was,.‘‘ according to the Spirit of 
holiness”; answerably to the foreshadowing 
and foretelling of that Holy Spirit who, in the 
prophets, “testified of the sufferings destined 
for the Christ, and of the glories that should 
follow” (1 Pet. i. 11). 

Now lastly, in the Greek of the sentence, as 
if pausing for a solemn entrance, comes in the 
whole blessed Name; even Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Word by word the Apostle dictates, and 
the scribe obeys. Jesus, the human Name; 
Christ, the mystic Title; our Lord, the term 
of royalty and loyalty which binds us to Him, 
and Him to us. Let those four words be ours 
for ever. If everything else falls in ruins from 
the memory, let this remain, “the strength of 
our heart, and our portion for ever.” 

Through whom, the Apostle’s voice goes on, 
we received grace and apostleship. The Son 
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was the Channel “through” which the Father’s 
choice and call took effect. He “grasped” 
Paul (Phil. iii. 12), and joined him to Himself, 
and in Himself to the Father; and now through 
that Union the motions of the Eternal will move 
Paul. They move him, to give him “ grace and 
apostleship ”; that is, in effect, grace for apos- 
tleship, and apostleship as grace; the boon of 
the Lord’s presence in him for the work, and 
the Lord’s work as a spiritual boon. He often 
thus links the word “grace” with his great 
mission; for example, in Gal. ii. 9, Eph. iii. 2, 8, 
and perhaps Phil. i. 7. Alike the enabling peace 
and power for service, and then the service it- 
self, are to the Christian a free, loving, beautify- 
ing gift. 

Unto obedience of faith among all.the Na: 
tions. This “ obedience of faith” is in fact: faith 
in its aspect as submission. What is faith? It 
is personal trust, personal self-entrustment to 
a person. It “gives up the case” to the Lord, 
as the one only possible Giver of pardon and of 
purity. It is ‘“‘ submission to the righteousness 
of God” (chap. x. 3). Blessed the man who 
so obeys, stretching out arms empty and sub- 
missive to receive, in the void between them, 
Jesus Christ. 

““ Among all the Nations,” “all the Gentiles.” 
The words read easily to us, and pass perhaps 
half unnoticed, as a phrase of routine. Not so 
to the ex-Pharisee who dictated them here. A 
few years before he would have held it highly 
“unlawful to keep company with, or come unto, 
one of another nation” (Acts x. 2, 8). Now, 
in Christ, it is as if he had almost forgotten 
that it had been so. His whole heart, in Christ, 
is blent in personal love with hearts belonging 
to many nations; in spiritual affection he is 
ready fot contact with all hearts. And now he, 
of all the Apostles, is the teacher who by life 
and word is to bring this glorious catholicity 
home for ever to all believing souls, our own 
included. It is St. Paul pre-eminently who has 
taught man, as man, in Christ, to love man; 
who has made Hebrew, European, Hindoo, 
Chinese, Caffre, Esquimaux, actually one in the 
conscious brotherhood of eternal life. 

For His Name’s sake; for the sake of the 
Lord Jesus Christ revealed. The Name is the 
self-unfolded Person, known and understood. 
Paul had indeed come to know that Name, and 
to pass it on was now his very life. He existed 
only to win for it more insight, more adoration, 
more love. “The Name” deserved that great 
soul’s entire devotion. Does it not deserve our 
equally entire devotion now? Our lives shall 
who belong to Him, His personal property, 
their motto also, “ For His Name’s sake.” 

Now he speaks direct of his Roman friends. 
Among whom, among these multifarious ‘ Na- 
tions,” you too are Jesus Christ’s called ones, 
men who belong to Him, because “called” by 
Him. And what is “called”? Compare the 
places where the word is used—or where its 
kindred words are used—in the Epistles, and 
you will find a certain holy specialty of mean- 
ing. “Invited” is no adequate paraphrase. 
The “called” man is the man who has been 
invited and has come; who has obeyed the eternal 
welcome; to whom the voice of. the Lord has 
been effectual. See the word in the opening 
paragraphs of 1 Corinthians. There the Gospel 
is heard, externally, by a host of indifferent 
or hostile hearts, who think it “folly,” or “a 
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stumbling block.’’ But among them are those 
who hear, and understand, and believe indeed. 
To them “Christ is God’s power, and God’s 
wisdom.” And they are “the called.” 

In the Gospels, the words “chosen” and 
“called” are in antithesis; the called are many, 
the chosen few; the external hearers are many, 
the hearers inwardly are few. In the Epistles 
a developed use shows the change indicated 
here, and it is consistently maintained. 

To all who in Rome are God’s beloved ones. 
Wonderful collocation, wonderful possibility! 
‘Beloved ones of God,” as close to the eternal 
heart as it is possible to be, because “ in the 
Beloved”’; that is one side. “In Rome,” in the 
capital of universal paganism, material power, 
iron empire, immeasurable worldliness, flagrant 
and indescrible sin; that is the other side. “I 
know where thou dwellest,” said the glorified 
Saviour to much tried disciples at a later day; 
“even where Satan has his throne” (Rev. ii. 
13). That throne was conspicuously present in 
the Rome of Nero. Yet faith, hope, and love 
could breathe there, when the Lord “ called.” 
They could much more than breathe. This 
whole Epistle shows that a deep and developed 
faith, a glorious hope, and the mighty love of 
a holy life were matters of fact in men and 
women who every day of the year saw the 
world as it went by in forum and basilica, in 
Suburra and Velabrum, in slave-chambers and 
in the halls of pleasure where they had to serve 
or to meet company. The atmosphere of 
heaven was carried down into that dark pool 
~ by the believing souls who were bidden to live 
there. They lived the heavenly life in Rome; 
as the creature of the air in our stagnant waters 
weaves and fills its silver diving-bell, and works 
and thrives in peace far down. 

Read some vivid picture of Roman life, and 
think of this. See it as it is shown by Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Juvenal, Martial; or as modern 
hands, Becker’s or Farrar’s, have restored it 
from their materials. What a deadly air for 
the regenerate soul—deadly not only in its vice, 
but insits magnificence, and in its thought! But 
nothing is deadly to the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
soul’s regeneration means not only new ideas 
and likings, but an eternal Presence, the in- 
dwelling of the Life itself. That Life could live 
at Rome; and therefore ‘“‘ God’s beloved ones 
in Rome” could live there also, while it was 
His will they should be there. The argument 
comes a fortiori to ourselves. 

(His) called holy ones; they were “called,” 
in the sense we have seen, and now, by that 
effectual Voice, drawing them into Christ, they 
were constituted ‘holy ones,” “ saints.” What 
does that word mean? Whatever its etymology 
may be,* its usage gives us the thought of dedi- 
cation to God, connection with Him, separation 
to His service, His will. The saints are those 
who belong to Him, His personal property, 
for His ends. Thus it is used habitually 
in the Scriptures for all Christians, supposed to 
be true to their name. Not an inner circle, but all, 
bear the title. It is not only a glorified aris- 
tocracy, but the believing commonalty; not the 
stars of the eternal sky, but the flowers sown 
by the Lord in the common field; even in such 
a tract of that field as ‘‘ Cesar’s household” 
was (Phil. iv. 22). 

*The linguistic root seems to point directly not to 
separation (as often said), but to worship, reverence. 
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Habitually therefore the Apostle gives the 
term “saints” to whole communities; as if bap- 
tism always gave, or sealed, saintship. | “In: a 
sense it did, and does. But then, this was, and 
is, on the assumption of the concurrence of 
possession with title. The title left the individ- 
ual still bound to.‘ “examine himself, whether he 
was in the faith” (2 Cor. xiii. 5). 

These happy residents at Rome ‘are now 
greeted and blessed in their Father’s and Say- 
iour’s Name; Grace to you and peace, from 
God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
“Grace ’’; what is it? Two ideas lie there to- 
gether; favour and gratuity. The grace of God 
is His favouring will and work for us, and in 
us: gratuitous, utterly and to the end unearned. 
Put otherwise (and with the remembrance that 
His great gifts are but modes of Himself, are 
in fact Himself in will and action), grace is God 
for us, grace is, God in us, sovereign, willing, 
kind. ‘‘ Peace”; what is it? The holy repose 
within, and so around, which comes of the 
man’s acceptance with God and abode in God; 
an ‘‘all is well” in the heart, and in the be- 
liever’s contact with circumstances, as he rests 
in his Father and his Redeemer. ‘“‘ Peace, per- 
fect peace”; under the sense of demerit, and 
amidst the crush of duties, and on the crossing 
currents of human joy and sorrow, and in the 
mystery of death; because of the God of Peace, 
who has made peace for us through the Cross 
of His Son, and is peace in us, “ by the Spirit 
which He hath given us.” 


CHAPTER III. 


GOOD REPORT OF THE ROMAN CHURCH: 
et NOT ASHAMED OF THE GOS- 


RoMANs i. 8-17. 


He has blessed the Roman Christians in the 
name of the Lord. Now he hasténs to tell them 
how he blesses God for them, and how full his 
heart is of them. The Gospel is warm all 
through with life and love; this great message 
of doctrine and precept is poured from a foun- 
tain full of personal affection. 

Now first I thank my God, through Jesus 
Christ, about you all. It is his delight to give 
thanks for all the good he knows of in his 
brethren. Seven of his Epistles open with such 
thanksgivings, which at once convey the com- 
mendations which love rejoices to _ give, 
wherever possible, and trace all spiritual virtue 
straight to its Source, the Lord. Nor only 
here to “the Lord,” but to ‘“ my God”; a phrase 
used, in the New Testament, only by St. Paul, 
except that one utterance of Eli, Eli, by his 
dying Saviour. It is the expression of an in- 
describable appropriation and reverent inti- 
macy. The believer grudges his God to none; 
he rejoices with great joy over every soul that 
finds its wealth in Him. But at the centre of all 
joy and love is this—“ my God”; “ Christ Jesus 
my Lord”; “who loved me and gave Himseli 
for me.” Is it selfish? Nay, itis the language 
of a personality where Christ has dethroned self 
in His own favour, but in which therefore 
reigns now the highest happiness, the happiness 
which animates and maintains a self-forgetful 








_ Brother. 
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E And this holy intimacy, with its 
ion in thanks and petition, is all the while 
through Jesus Christ,” the Mediator and 
The man knows God as ‘my God,” 
and deals with Him as such, never out of that 
Beloved Son who is equally One with the be- 
liever and with the Father, no alien medium, but 
the living point of unity. 

What moves his thanksgivings? Because 
your faith is spoken of, more literally, is car- 
ried as tidings, over the whole world. Go 
where he will, in Asia, in Macedonia, in Achaia, 
in Illyricum, he meets believing “ strangers 
from Rome,” with spiritual news from the Cap- 
ital, announcing, with a glad solemnity, that at 


_the great Centre of this world the things eternal 


are proving their power, and that the Roman 
mission is remarkable for its strength and sim- 


-plicity of “faith,” its humble reliance on the 


Lord Jesus Christ, and loving allegiance to 
Him. Such news, wafted from point to point 
of that early Christendom, was frequent then; 
we see another beautiful example of it where 
he tells the Thessalonians (1 Thess. i. 8-10) how 


_ everywhere in his Greek tour he found the news 
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of their conversion running in advance of him, 
to greet him at each arrival. What special im- 
portance would such intelligence bear when it 
was good news from Rome! 

Still in our day over the world of Missions 
similar tidings travel. Only a few years ago 
“the saints” of Indian Tinnevelly heard of the 
distress of their brethren of African Uganda, 
and sent with loving eagerness “to their neces- 
sity.” But recently (1892) an English visitor 
to the Missions of Labrador found the disciples 
of the Moravian Brethren there full of the won- 
ders of grace manifested in those same African 
believers. 

This constant good tidings from the City 
makes him the more glad because of its cor- 
respondence with his incessant thought, prayer, 
and yearning over them. 

For God is my record, my witness, of this; 
the God whom I serve, at once, so the Greek 
(Aarpedw) implies, with adoration and obedi- 
ence, in my spirit, in the Gospel of His Son. 
The “for” gives the connection we have just 
indicated; he rejoices to hear of their faith, for 
the Lord knows how much they are in his 
prayers. The divine Witness is the more in- 
stinctively appealed to, because these thoughts 
and prayers are for a mission-Church, and the 
relations between St. Paul anl his God are 
above all missionary relations. He “serves 
Him in the Gospel of His Son,” the Gospel of 
the God who is known and believed in His 
Christ. He “serves Him in the Gospel”; that 
is, in the propagation of it. So he often means, 
where he speaks of ‘the Gospel”; take for 
example ver. 1 above; xv. 16, 19 below; Phil. i. 
5, 12; ii. 22. “ He serves Him,” in that great 
branch of ministry, ‘‘in his spirit,’’ with his 
whole love, will, and mind, working in com- 
munion with his Lord. And now to this eternal 
Friend and Witness he appeals to seal his as- 
surance of incessant intercessions for them; 
how without ceasing, as a habit constantly in 
action, I make mention of you, calling them up 
by name, specifying before the Father Rome, 
and Aquila, and Andronicus, and Junias, and 
Persis, and Mary, and the whole circle, per- 
sonally known or not, in my prayers; literally, 


©n occasion of my prayers; whenever he found 
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himself at prayer, statedly or as it were casually 
remembering and beseeching. 

The prayers of St. Paul are a study by them- 
selves. See his own accounts of them, to the 
Corinthians, the Ephesians, the Philippians, the 
Colossians, the Thessalonians, and Philemon. 
Observe their topic; it is almost always the 
growth of grace in the saints, to their Master’s 
glory. Observe now still more their manner; 
the frequency, the diligence, the resolution 
which grapples, wrestles, with the difficulties of 
prayer, so that in Col. ii. 1 he calls his prayer 
simply ‘‘a great wrestling.” Learn here how 
to deal with God for those for whom you work, 
shepherd of souls, messenger of the Word, 
Christian man or woman who in any way are 
called to help other hearts in Christ. 

In this case his prayers have a very definite 
direction; he is requesting, if somehow, now at 
length, my way shall be opened, in the will of 
God, to come to you. It is a quite simple, quite 
natural petition. His inward harmony with the 
Lord’s will never excludes the formation and 
expression of such requests, with the reverent 
“if” of submissive reserve. The “ indiffer- 
ence” of mystic pietism, which at least discour- 
ages articulate contingent petitions, is unknown 
to the Apostles; ‘in everything, with thanks- 
giving, they make their requests known unto 
God.” And they find such expression har- 
monised, in a holy experience, with a profound 
rest ‘‘ within this will,” this “ sweet beloved will 
of God.” Little did he here foresee how his way 
would be opened; that it would lie through the 
tumult in the Temple, the prisons of Jerusalem 
and Cesarea, and the cyclone of the Adrian sea. 
He had in view a missionary journey to Spain, 
in which Rome was to be taken by the way. 


“So God grants prayer, but in His love 
Makes ways and times His own.”’ G 


His heart yearns for this Roman visit. We 
may almost render the Greek of the next 
clause, For I am homesick for a sight of 
you; he uses the word by which elsewhere 
he describes Philippian Epaphroditus’ longing to 
be back at Philippi (Phil. ii. 26), and again his . 
own longing ‘» see the son of his heart, Timo+ 
theus (2 Tim. i. 4). Such is the Gospel, that its 
family affection throws the light of home on even 
unknown regions where dwell “the brethren.” 
In this case the longing love however has a pur* 
pose most practical; that I may imparc to you 
some spiritual gift of grace, with a view to your 
establishment. The word rendered “giit of 
grace”’ is used in some places (see especially 
1 Cor. xii. 4, 9, 28, 30, 31) with a certain special 
reference to the mysterious ‘ Tongues,” “ Inter- 
pretations,” and “ Prophecies,” given in the pri- 
meval Churches. And we gather from the Acts 
and the Epistles that these grants were not ordi- 
narily made where an Apostle was not there to 
lay on his hands. But it is not likely that this 
is the import of this present passage. Else- 
where in the Epistle * the word “ charisma”’ is 
used with its largest and deepest reference; 
God’s gift of blessing in Christ. Here, then, 
so we take it, he means that he pines to convey 
to them, as his Lord’s messenger, some new 
development of spiritual light and joy; to ex- 


* See verses 15, 16, 23, Xi. 29. xii.6 is the only passage 
which at all looks the other way, and that passage im- 

lies that the Romans a/ready possessed the wonder- 
working gifts, 
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pound “the Way” to them more perfectly; to 
open up to them such fuller and deeper insights 
into the riches of Christ that they, better using 
their possession of the Lord, might as it were 
gain new possessions in Him, and might stand 
more boldly on the glorious certainties they 
held. And this was to be done ministerially, not 
magisterially. For he goes on to say that the 
longed-for visit would be his gain as well as 
theirs; that is, with a view to my concurrent 
encouragement among you, by our mutual faith, 
yours.and mine together. Shall we call this 
a sentence of fine tact; beautifully conciliatory 
and endearing? Yes, but it is also perfectly 
sincere. True tact is only the skill of sympa- 
thetic love, not the less genuine in its thought 
because that thought seeks to please and win. 
He is glad to show himself as his disciples’ 
brotherly friend; but then he first is such, and 
enjoys the character, and has continually found 
and felt his own soul made glad and strong 
by the witness to the Lord which far less gifted 
believers bore, as he and they talked together. 
Does not every true teacher know this in his 
own experience? If we are not merely lecturers 
on Christianity but witnesses for Christ, we 
know what it is to hail with deep thanksgivings 
the ‘“‘encouragement’’ we have had from the 
lips of those who perhaps believed long after we 
did, and have been far less advantaged outwardly 
than we have been. We have known and blessed 
the “ encouragement ” carried to us by little be- 
lieving children, and young men in their first 
faith, and poor old people on their comfort- 
less beds, ignorant in this world, illuminated in 
the Lord. “ Mutual faith,” the pregnant phrase 
of the Apostle, faith residing in each of both 
parties, and owned by each to the other, is a 
epee power for Christian “ encouragement ” 
still. 

But I would not have you ignorant, brethren. 
This is a characteristic term of expression 
with him. He delights in confidence and in- 
formation, and not least about his own plans 
bearing on his friends. That often I pur- 
posed (or better, in our English idiom, have 
purposed) to come to you, (but I have been 
hindered up till now,) that I might have 
some fruits among you too, as actually among 
the other Nations. He cannot help giving 
more and yet more intimation of his loving 
gravitation towards them; nor yet of his gracious 
avarice for “fruit,” result, harvest and vintage 
for Christ, in the way of helping on Romans, 
as well as Asiatics, and Macedonians, and 
Achaians, to live a fuller life in Him. This, we 
may infer from the whole Epistle, would be the 
chief kind of “fruit” in his view at Rome; but 
not this only. For we shall see him at once go 
on to anticipate an evangelistic work at Rome, 
a speaking of the Gospel message where there 
would be a temptation to be “ashamed” of it. 
Edification of believers may be his main aim. 
But conversion of pagan souls to God cannot 
possibly be dissociated from it. 

In passing we see, with instruction, that St. 
Paul made many plans which came to nothing; 
he tells us this here without apology or mis- 
giving. He claims accordingly no such prac- 
tical omniscience, actual or possible, as would 
make his resolutions and forecasts infallible. 
Tacitly, at least, he wrote “If the Lord will,” 
across them all, unless indeed there came a 
case where, as when he was guided out of Asia 
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to Macedonia (Acts xvi. 6-10), direct intima- 
tion was given him, abnormal, supernatural, 
quite ab extra, that such and not such was to be 
his path. 

But now, he is not only “homesick” for 
Rome, with a yearning love; he feels his ob- 
ligation to Rome, with a wakeful conscience. 
Alike to Greeks and to Barbarians, to wise 
men and to unthinking, I am in debt. Mankind 
is on his heart, in the sorts and differences of 
its culture. On the one hand were “the 
Greeks”; that is to say, in the then popular 
meaning of the word, the peoples possessed 
of what we now call “ classical ” civilisation, 
Greek and Roman; an inner circle of these were 
“the wise,” the literati, the readers, writers, 
thinkers, in the curriculum of those literatures 
and philosophies. On the other hand were “ the 
Barbarians,” the tongues and tribes outside the 
Hellenic pale, Pisidian, Pamphylian, Galatian, 
Illyrian, and we know not who besides; and 
then, among them, or anywhere, “ the unthink- 
ing,” the numberless masses whom the educated 
would despise or forget as utterly untrained in 
the schools, unversed in the great topics of man 
and the world; the people of the field, the 
market, and the kitchen. To the Apostle, be- 
cause to his Lord, all these were now impar- 
tially his claimants, his creditors: he “ owed 
them” the Gospel which had been trusted to 
him for them. Naturally, his will might be 
repelled alike by the frown or smile of the 
Greek, and by the coarse earthliness of the 
Barbarian. But supernaturally, in Christ, he 
loved both, and scrupulously remembered his 
duty to both. Such is the true missionary spirit 
still, in whatever region, under whatever con- 
ditions. The Christian man, and the Christian 
Church delivered from the world, is yet its 


debtor. “Woe is to him, to it, if” that debt 
is not paid, if that Gospel is “ hidden in a nap- 
kin.” ; 


Thus he is ready, and more than ready, to 
pay his debt to Rome. So (to render literally) 
what relates to me is eager, to you too, to the 
men in Rome, to preach the Gospel. “‘ What 
relates to me”; there is an emphasis on “ me,” 
as if to say that the hindrance, whatever it is, 
is not in him, but around him. The doors have 
been shut, but the man stands behind them, in 
act to pass in when he may. 

His eagerness is no light-keartedness, no 
carelessness of when or where. This wonderful 
missionary is too sensitive to facts and ideas, too 
rich in imagination, not to feel the peculiar, 
nay the awful greatness, of a summons to Rome. 
He understands culture too well not to feel its 
possible obstacles. He has seen too much of 
both the real grandeur and the harsh force 
of the imperial power in its extension not to 
feel a genuine awe as he thinks of meeting that 
power at its gigantic Centre. There is that in 
him which fears Rome. But he is therefore 
the very man to go there, for he understands 
the magnitude of the occasion, and he will the 
more deeply retire upon his Lord for peace and 
power. 

Thus with a pointed fitness he tells himself and 
his friends, just here, that he is “not ashamed 
of the Gospel.” For I am not ashamed; 
I am ready even for Rome, for this terrible 
Rome. I have a message which, though 
Rome looks as if she must despise it, 1 know 
is not to be despised. For I am not ashamed 
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of the Gospel; * for it is God’s power to salva~ 


tion, for every one who believes, alike for Jew, 


(first,) and for Greek. For God’s righteousness 

is in it unveiled, from faith on to faith; as it 
ee? written, But the just man on faith shall 
_ jive. 

These words give out the great theme of the 
Epistle. The Epistle, therefore, is infinitely the 
best commentary on them, as we follow out its 
argument and hear its message. Here it shall 
‘suffice us to note only a point or two, and so 
pass on. 7 

First, we recollect that this Gospel, this Glad 
Tidings, is, in its essence, Jesus Christ. It -is, 
supremely, ‘He, not it’; Person, not theory. 
Or rather, it is authentic and eternal theory in 
vital and eternal connection everywhere with 
a Person. As such it is truly “ power,” in a 
sense as profoundly natural as it is divine. It 
is power, not only in the cogency of perfect 
principle, but in the energy of an eternal Life, 
‘an almighty Will, an infinite Love. 

Then we observe that this message of power, 
which is, in its burthen, the Christ of God, un- 
folds first, at its foundation, in its front, “the 
Righteousness of God”; not first His Love, 
but “His Righteousness.” Seven times else~ 
where in the Epistle comes this phrase +; rich 
materials for ascertaining its meaning in the 
spiritual dialect of St. Paul. Out of these pas- 
sages, iii. 26 gives us the key. There “the 
righteousness of God,” seen as it were in ac- 
tion, ascertained by its effects, is that which se- 
cures “that He shall be just, and the Justifier 
of the man who belongs to faith in Jesus.” It 
is that which makes wonderfully possible the 
mighty paradox that the Holy One, eternally 
truthful, eternally rightful, infinitely ‘ law-abid- 
ing” in His jealousy for that Law which is 
in fact His Nature expressing itself in precept, 
nevertheless can and does say to man, in his 
guilt and forfeit, “I, thy Judge, lawfully acquit 
thee, lawfully accept thee, lawfully embrace 
thee.” In such a context we need not fear to 
explain this great phrase, in this its first occur- 
rence, to mean the Acceptance accorded by the 
Holy Judge to sinful man. Thus it stands prac- 
tically equivalent to—God’s way of justifying the 
ungodly, His method for liberating His love 
while He magnifies His law. In effect, not as a 
translation but as an explanation, God’s Right- 
eousness is God’s Justification. 

Then again, we note the emphasis and the 
repetition here of the thought of faith. “To 
every one that believeth” ; ‘ From faith on to 
faith” ; ‘““The just man on faith shall live.” 
Here, if anywhere, we shall find ample com- 
mentary in the Epistle. Only let us remember 
from the first that in the Roman Epistle, as 
everywhere in the New Testament, we shall see 
“faith” used in its natural and human sense; 
we shall find that it means personal reliance. 
Fides est fiducia, ‘‘ Faith is trust,” say the mas- 
ters of Reformation theology. Refellitur inanis 
hereticorum fiducia, ‘““We refute the heretics’ 
empty ‘trust,’” says the Council of Trent { 
against them; but in vain. Faith is trust. It is 
in this sense that our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
the Gospels, invariably uses the word. For this 
is its human sense, its sense in the street and 


*The words ‘‘of Christ’? must be omitted from the 
text here. : 

t+ iii. 5, 21, 22, 23, 26; x. 3 twice. 
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market; and the Lord, the Man of men, uses 
the dialect of His race. Faith, infinitely won- 
derful and mysterious from some points of 
view, is the simplest thing in the world from 
others. That sinners, conscious of their guilt, 
should be brought so to see their Judge’s heart 
as to take His word of peace to mean what it 
says, is miracle. But they’ should trust His 
word, having seen His heart, is nature, illumi- 
nated and led by grace, but nature still. The 
“faith” of Jesus Christ and the Apostles is 
trust. It is not a faculty for mystical intuitions. 
It is our taking the Trustworthy at His word. 
It is the opening of a mendicant hand to re- 
ceive the gold of Heaven; the opening of dying 
lips to receive the water of life. It is that which 
makes a void place for Jesus Christ to fill, that 
He may be man’s Merit, man’s Peace, and man’s 
Power. ’ 

Hence the overwhelming prominence of faith 
in the Gospel. It is the correlative of the over- 
whelming, the absolute, prominence of Jesus 
Christ. Christ is all. Faith is man’s acceptance 
of Him as such. “Justification by Faith” is 
not acceptance because faith is a valuable thing, 
a merit, a recommendation, a virtue. It is ac~ 
ceptance because of Jesus Christ, whom man, 
dropping all other hopes, receives. It is, let 
us repeat it, the sinner’s empty hand and parted 
lips. It has absolutely nothing to do with earn- 
ing the gift of God, the water and the bread of 
God; it has all to do with taking it. This we 
shall see open out before us as we proceed. 

So the Gospel ‘unveils God’s_ righteous- 
ness”’ ; it draws the curtains from His glorious 
secret. And as each fold is lifted, the glad be- 
holder looks on “ from faith to faith.” He finds 
that this reliance is to be his part; first, last, 
midst, and without end. He takes Jesus Christ 
by faith; he holds*Him by faith; he uses Him by 
faith; he lives, he dies, in Him by faith; that 
is o say, always by Him, by Him received, held, 
used. 

Then lastly, we mark the quotation from the 
Prophet, who, for the\ Apostle, is the organ of 
the Holy Ghost. What Habakkuk wrote is, for 
Paul, what God says, God’s Word. The 
Prophet, as we refer to his brief pages, mani- 
festly finds his occasion and his first significance 
in the then state of his country and his people. 
If we please, we may explain the words as a 
patriot’s contribution to the politics of Jerusa- 
lem, and pass on. But if so, we pass on upon 
a road unknown to our Lord and His Apostles. 
To Him, to them, the prophecies had more in 
them than the Prophets knew; and Habakkuk’s 
appeal to Judah to retain the Lord Jehovah 
among them in all His peace and power, by 
trusting Him, is known by St. Paul to be for 
all time an oracle about the work of faith. So 
he sees in it a message straight to the soul which 


asks how, if Christ is God’s Righteousness, 


shall I, a sinner, win Christ for me. ‘ Wouldst 
thou indeed be just with God, right with Him 
as Judge, accepted by the Holy One? Take 
His Son in the empty arms of mere trust, and 
He is thine for this need, and for all.” 

“T am not ashamed of the Gospel.” So the 
Apostle affirms, as he looks toward Rome. 
What is it about this Gospel of God, and of 
His Son, which gives occasion for such a word? 
Why do we find, not here only, but elsewhere 
in the New Testament, this contemplated pos- 
sibility that the Christian may be ashamed of 
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his creed, and of His Lord? ‘* Whosoever shall 
be ashamed of Me, and of My words, of him 
shall the Son of Man be ashamed” (Luke ix. 
26); “Be not thou ashamed of the testimony 
of our Lord”; ‘ Nevertheless, I am _ not 
ashamed ” (2 Tim. i. 8, 12). This is paradoxical, 
as we come to think upon it. There is much 
about the purity of the Gospel which might 
occasion, and does too often occasion, an awe 
and dread of it, seemingly reasonable. There 
is much about its attendant mysteries which 
might seem to excuse an attitude, however mis- 
taken, of reverent suspense. But what is there 
about this revelation of the heart of Eternal 
Love, this record of a Life equally divine and 
human, of a Death as majestic as it is infinitely 
pathetic, and then of a Resurrection out of 
death, to occasion shame? Why, in view of 
this, should man be shy to avow: his faith, 
and to let it be known that this is all in all 
to him, his life, his peace, his strength, his sur- 
passing interest and occupation? 

More than one analysis of the phenomenon, 
which we all know to be fact, may be sug- 
gested. But for our part we believe that the 
true solution lies near the words sin, pardon, 
self-surrender. The Gospel reveals the eternal 
Love, but under conditions which remind man 
that he has done his worst to forfeit it. It 
tells him of a peace and strength sublime and 
heavenly; but it asks him, in order to receive 
them, to kneel down in the dust and take them, 
unmerited, for nothing. And it reminds them 
that he, thus delivered and endowed, is by the 
same act the property of his Deliverer; that 
not only the highest benefit of his nature is se- 
cured by his giving himself over to God, but 
the most inexorable obligation lies on him to 
do so. He is not his own, but bought with a 
price. 

Such views of the actual relation between 
man and God, even when attended, as they are 
in the Gospel, with such indications of man’s 
true greatness as are found nowhere else, are 
deeply repellent to the soul that has not yet 
seen itself and God in the light of truth. And 
the human being who has got that sight, and has 
submitted himself indeed, yet, the moment he 
looks outside the blessed shrine of his own 
union with his Lord, is tempted to be reticent 
about a creed which he knows once repelled 
and angered him. Well did Paul remember his 
old hatred and contempt; and he felt the tempta- 
tions of that memory, when he presented Christ 
either to the Pharisee or to the Stoig, and now 
particularly when he thought of * ‘ bearing wit- 
ness of Him at Rome” (Acts xxii. 11), impe- 
rial, overwhelming Rome. But then he looked 
away from them to Jesus Christ, and the temp- 
tation was beneath his feet, and the Gospel, ev- 
erywhere, was upon his lips. 


CHAPTER. LY. 


NEED FOR THE GOSPEL: GOD’S ANGER 
AND MAN’S SIN. 
RoMANS 1. 18-23. 

WE have as it were touched the heart of the 
Apostle as he weighs the prospect of his Ro- 
man visit, and feels, almost in one sensation, 
the tender and powerful attraction, the solemn 
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duty, and the strange solicitation to shrink 
from the deliverance of his message. 
lifted forehead, just lighted up by_ the radiant 
truth of Righteousness by Faith, is shadowed 
suddenly. He is not ashamed of the Gospel; 


he will speak it out, if need be, in the Czsar’s 


own presence, and in that of his brilliant and 
cynical court. 
need that he should thus “ despise the shame.” 
The very conditions in human life which occa- 
sion an instinctive tendency to be reticent of 
the Gospel, are facts of dreadful urgency and 
peril. Man does not like to be exposed to him- 
self, and to be summoned to the faith and sur- 
render claimed by Christ. But man, whatever 
he likes or dislikes, is a sinner, exposed to the 
eyes of the All-Pure, and lying helpless, amidst 
all his dreams of pride, beneath the wrath of 
God. Such is the logic of this stern sequel to 
the affirmation, “I am not ashamed.” 

For God’s wrath is revealed, from heaven, 
upon all godlessness and unrighteousness of 
men who in unrighteousness hold down the 
truth. ‘God’s wrath is revealed”; Revealed 
in “the holy Scriptures,” in every history, by 
every Prophet, by every Psalmist; this per- 
haps is the main bearing of his thought. But 
revealed also antecedently and concurrently in 
that mysterious, inalienable conscience, which is 
more truly part of man than his five senses. 
Conscience sees that there is an eternal differ- 


ence between right and wrong, and feels in the 


dark the relation of that difference to a law, 
a Lawgiver, and a doom. Conscience is aware 
of a fiery light beyond the veil. Revelation 
meets its wistful gaze, lifts the veil, and affirms 
the fact of the wrath of God, and of His judg- 
ment coming. 

Let us not shun that “revelation.” It is not 
the Gospel. The Gospel, as we have seen, is 
in itself one pure warm light of life and love. 
But then it can never be fully understood until, 
sooner or later, we have seen something, and 
believed something, of the truth of the anger 
of the Holy One. From our idea of that anger 
let us utterly banish every thought of impa- 
tience, of haste, of what is arbitrary, of what i is 
in the faintest degree unjust, inequitable. It is 
the anger of Him who never for a moment can 
be untrue to himself; and He is Love, and is 
Light. But He is also, so also says His Word, 
consuming Fire (Heb. x. 31, xii. 29); arid it is 

a fearful thing to fall into His hands.” No- 
where and never is God not Love, as the Maker 
and Preserver of His creatures. But nowhere 
also and never is He not Fire, as the judicial 
Adversary of evil, the Antagonist of the will 
that chooses sin. Is there “ nothing in God to 
fear en a Veureeayamirts Son (Luke xii. 5), 

“T say unto you, fear Him.” 

At the present time there is a deep and al- 
most ubiquitous tendency to ignore the revela- 
tion of the wrath of God. No doubt there have 
beén times, and quarters, in the story of Chris- 
tianity, when that revelation was thrown into 
disproportionate prominence, and men shrank 
from Christ (so Luther tells us he did in his 
youth) as from One who was nothing if not the 
inexorable Judge. They saw Him habitually as 
He is seen in the vast Fresco of the Sistine 
Chapel, a sort of Jupiter Tonans, casting His 
foes forever from His presence; a Being from 
whom, not to whom, the guilty soul must fly. 
But the reaction from such thoughts, at present 
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pon us, has swung to an extreme indeed, until 


~~ the tendency of the pulpit, and of the exposi- 
_ tion, is to say practically that there is nothing 
in God to be afraid of; that the words hope 
_ and love are enough to neutralise the most aw- 


ful murmurs of conscience, and to cancel the 
plainest warnings of the loving Lord Himself. 
Yet that Lord, as we ponder His words in all 
the four Gospels, so far from speaking such 


“peace” as this, seems to reserve it to Himself, 
rather than to His messengers, to utter the 


most formidable warnings. And the earliest lit- 
erature which follows the New Testament shows 
that few of His sayings had sunk deeper into 
His disciples’ souls than those which told them 


_ of the two Ways and of the two Ends. 


Let us go to Him, the all-benignant Friend 
and Teacher, to learn the true attitude of 
thought towards Him as “the Judge, strong 
and patient,” “but who will in no wise clear 
the guilty” by unsaying His precepts and put- 
ting by His threats. He assuredly will teach 
us, in this matter, no lessons of hard and nar- 
row denunciation, nor encourage us to sit in 


judgment on the souls and minds of our breth- 


ren. But He will teach us to take deep and 
awful views for ourselves of both the pollution 
and also the guilt of sin. He will constrain us to 
carry those views all through our personal the- 
ology, and our personal anthropology too. He 
will make it both a duty and a possibility for 
us, in right measure, in right manner, tenderly, 
humbly, governed by His Word, to let others 
know what our convictions are about the Ways 
and the Ends. And thus, as well as otherwise, 


-. He will make His Gospel to be to us no mere 
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luxury or ornament of thought and life, as it 
were a decorous gilding upon essential worldli- 
ness and the ways of self. He will unfold it as 
the soul’s refuge and its home. From Himself 
as Judge He will draw us in blessed flight to 
Himself as Propitiation and Peace. ‘“‘ From Thy 
wrath, and from everlasting condemnation, Good 
Lord—Thyself—deliver us.” 

This wrath, holy, passionless, yet awfully per- 
sonal, “is revealed, from heaven.” That is to 
say, it is revealed as coming from heaven, when 
the righteous Judge “shall be revealed from 
heaven, taking vengeance” (2 Thess. i. 7, 8). 
In that pure upper world He sits whose wrath 
it is. From that stainless sky of His pres- 
ence its white lightnings will fall, “upon all 
godlessness and unrighteousness of men,” upon 
every kind of violation of conscience, whether 
done against God or man; upon “ godlessness,” 
which blasphemes, denies, or ignores the Cre- 
ator; upon “unrighteousness,” which wrests 
the claims whether of Creator or of creature. 
Awful opposites to the “two great Command- 
ments of the Law”! The Law must be utterly 
vindicated upon them at last. Conscience must 
be eternally verified at last, against all the 
wretched suppressions of it that man has ever 
tried. 

For the men in question “hold down the 
truth in unrighteousnéss.”’ The rendering “ hold 
down” is certified by both etymology and con- 
text; the only possible other rendering, ‘“ hold 
fast,” is negatived by the connection. The 
thought given us is that man, fallen from the 
harmony with God in which Manhood was made, 
but still keeping manhood, and therefore con- 
Science, is never naturally ignorant of the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, never natu- 
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rally, innocently, unaware that he is accountable. 
On the other hand he is never fully willing, 
of himself, to do all he knows of right, all he 
knows he ought, all the demand of the righteous 
law above him. “In unrighteousness,” in a life 
which at best is not wholly and cordially with 
the will of God, “he holds down the truth,” 
silences the haunting fact that there is a claim 
he will not meet, a will he ought to love, but 
to which he prefers his own. The majesty of 
eternal right, always intimating the majesty of 
an eternal Righteous One, he thrusts below his 
consciousness, or into a corner of it, and keeps 
it there, that he may follow his own way. More 
or less, it wrestles with him for its proper place. 
And its even half-understood efforts may, and 
often do, exercise a deterrent force upon the 
energies of his self-will. But they do not dis- 
lodge it; he would rather have his way. With 
a force sometimes deliberate, sometimes im- 
pulsive, sometimes habitual, “he holds down” 
the unwelcome monitor. 

Deep is the moral responsibility incurred 
by such repression. For man has always, 
by the very state «: the case, within him and 
around him, evidence for a personal righteous 
Power ‘“ with Whom he has to do.” Because 
that which is known in God is manifest in them; 
for God manifested (or rather, perhaps, in 
our idiom, has manifested) it to them. 
“That which is known”; that is, practically, 
“that which is knowable, that which may be 
known.” There is that about the Eternal which 
indeed neither is nor can be known, with the 
knowledge of mental comprehension. ‘“‘ Who 
can find out the Almighty unto perfection?” 
All thoughtful Christians are in this respect ag- 
nostics that they gaze on the bright Ocean of 
Deity, and know that they do not know it in 
its fathomless but radiant depths, nor can ex- 
plore its expanse which has no shore. They rest 
before absolute mystery with a repose as simple 
(if possible more simple) as that with which 
they contemplate the most familiar and intelli- 
gible event. But this is not not to know Him. 
It leaves man quite as free to be sure that He is, 
to be as certain that He is Personal, and is 
Holy, as man is certain of his own conscious- 
ness, and conscience. 

That there is Personality behind phenomena, 
and that this great Personality is righteous, St. 
Paul here affirms to be “ manifest,” disclosed, 
visible, “in men.” It is a fact present, however 
partially apprehended, in human consciousness. 
And more, this consciousness is itself part of the 
fact; indeed it is that part without which all 
others would be as nothing. To man without 
conscience—really, naturally, innocently without 
conscience—and without ideas of causation, the 
whole majesty of the Universe might be un- 
folded with a fulness beyond all our present 
experience; but it would say absolutely nothing 
of either Personality or Judgment. It is by 
the world within that we are able in the least 
degree to apprehend the world without. But 
having, naturally and inalienably, the world of 
personality and of conscience within us, we are 
beings to whom God can manifest, and has man- 
ifested the knowable about Himself, in His uni- 
verse. 

For His things unseen, ever since the crea- 
tion of the universe, are full in (man’s) view, 
presented to (man’s) mind by His things 
made—His everlasting power and Godlikeness 
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together—so ‘as to leave them inexcusable. 
Since the ordered world was, and since man 
was, as its observer and also as its integral part, 
there has been present to man’s spirit—sup- 
posed true to its own creation—adequate testi- 
mony around him, taken along with that within 
him, to evince the reality of a supreme and 
persistent Will, intending order, and thus inti- 
mating Its own correspondence to conscience, 
and expressing Itself in “things made” of such 
manifold glory and wonder as to intimate the 
Maker’s majesty as well as righteousness. What 
is That, what is He, to whom the splendours 
of the day and the night, the wonders of the 
forest and the sea, bear witness? He is not 
only righteous Judge but King eternal. He is 
not only charged with my guidance; He has 
rights illimitable over me. I am wrong alto- 
gether if I am not in submissive harmony with 
Him; if I do not surrender, and adore. 

' Thus it has been, according to St. Paul, “ ever 
since the creation of the universe” (and of man 
in it). And such everywhere is the Theism of 
Scripture. It maintains, or rather it states as 
certainty, that man’s knowledge of God began 
with his being as man. To see the Maker in 
His works is not, according to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, only the slow and difficult issue of a long 
evolution which led through far lower forms of 
thought, the fetish, the nature-power, the tribal 
god, the national god, to the idea of a Supreme. 
Scripture presents man as made in the image of 
the Supreme, and capable from the first of a true 
however faint apprehension of Him. It assures 
us that man’s lower and distorted views of na- 
ture and of personal power behind it are degen- 
erations, perversions, issues of a mysterious pri- 
meval dislocation of man from his harmony with 
God. The believer in the Holy Scriptures, in 
the sense in which our Lord and the Apostles 
believed in them, will receive this view of the 
primeval history of Theism as a true report 
of God’s account of it. Remembering that it 
concerns an otherwise unknown moment of hu- 
man spiritual history, he will not be disturbed 
by alleged evidence against it from lower down 
the stream. Meanwhile he will note the fact 
that among the foremost students of Nature 
in our time there are those who affirm the right- 
ness of such an attitude. It is not lightly that 
the Duke of Argyll writes words like these:— 

“T doubt (to say the truth, I disbelieve) that 
we shall ever come to know by science any- 
thing more than we now know about the ori- 
gin of man. I believe we shall always have to 
rest on that magnificent and sublime outline 
which has been given us by the great Prophet 
of the Jews.” * 

So man, being what he is and seeing what 
he sees, is ‘‘ without excuse”: Because, know- 
ing God, they did not glorify Him as God, 
nor thank Him, but proved futile 
ways of thinking, and their unintelligent heart 
was darkened. Asserting themselves for wise 
they turned fools, and transmuted the glory 
of the immortal God in a semblance of 
the likeness of mortal man, and of things 
winged, quadruped, and reptile. Man placed 
by God in His universe, and himself made in 
God’s image, naturally and unevitably “ knew 
God.” Not necessarily in that inner sense of 
spiritual harmony and union which is (John xvii. 
3) the life eternal; but in the sense of a per- 

*** Geology and the Deluge,” p. 46 (Glasgow, 1885). 
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ception of His being and His character ade- 
quate, at its faintest, to make a moral claim. 
But somehow—a somehow which has to do with 
a revolt of man’s will from God to self—that 
claim was, and is, disliked. Out of that dislike 
has sprung, in man’s spiritual history, a reserve 
towards God, a tendency to question His pur- 
pose, His character, His existence; or other- 
wise, to degrade the conception of Personality 
behind phenomena into forms from which the 
multifold monster of idolatry has sprung, as if 
phenomena were due to personalities no better 
and no greater than could be imaged by man 
or by beast, things of limit and of passion; at 
their greatest terrible, but not holy; not inti- 
mate; not One. 

Man has spent on these unworthy “ways of 
thinking” a great deal of weak and dull rea- 
soning and imbecile imagination, but also some 
of the rarest and most splendid of the riches 
of his mind, made in the image of God. But all 
this thinking, because conditioned by a wrong 
attitude of his being as a whole, has had “ fu- 
tile’ issues, and has been in the truest sense 
“unintelligent,” failing to see inferences aright 
and asa whole. It has been a struggle “in the 
dark” ; yea, a descent from the light into moral 
and mental “ folly.” 

Was it not so, is it not so still? If man is in- 
deed made in the image of the living Creator, 
a moral personality, and placed in the midst of 
“the myriad world, His shadow,” then what- 
ever process of thought leads man away from 
Him has somewhere in it a fallacy unspeakable, 
and inexcusable. It must mean that something 
in him which should be awake is dormant; or, 
yet worse, that something in him which should 
be in faultless tune, as the Creator tempered 
it, is all unstrung; something that should be - 
nobly free to love and to adore is being re- 
pressed, “held down.” Then only does man 
fully think aright when he is aright. Then only 
is he aright when he, made by and for the 
Eternal Holy One, rests willingly in Him, and 
lives for Him. ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is,” in 
the strictest fact, ‘‘the beginning of wisdom”; 
for it is that attitude of man without which 
the creature cannot “answer the idea” of the 
Creator, and therefore cannot truly follow out 
the law of its own being. : 

“Let him that glorieth, glory in this, that 
he understandeth and knoweth Him” (Jer. ix. 
24) who necessarily and eternally transcends 
our cognition and comprehension, yet can be 
known, can be touched, clasped, adored, as per- 
sonal, eternal, almighty, holy Love. — 


CHAPTER V. 


MAN GIVEN UP TO HIS OWN WAY: THE 
HEATHEN. 


ROMANS i. 24-32. 


WHEREFORE God gave them up, in the de- 
sires of their hearts, to uncleanness, so as to 
dishonour their bodies among themselves. 

There is a dark sequence in the logic of facts, 
between unworthy thoughts of God and the de- 
velopment of the basest forms of human wrong. 
- The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God:—they are corrupt and have done abomi- 
nable works” (Psal. xiv. 1). And the folly 






ee 


_ which does not indeed deny God, but degrades 


_ His Idea, always gives its sure contribution to 
such corruption. It is so in the nature of the 
case. The individual atheist, or polytheist, may 
conceivably be a virtuous person, on the human 
‘standard; but if he is so it is not because of his 
creed. Let his creed become a real formative 
power in human society, and it will tend inevita- 
bly to moral disease and death. Is man indeed 
a moral personality, made in the image of a 
holy and almighty Maker? Then the vital air 
of his moral life must be fidelity, correspond- 
ence, to his God. Let-man think of Him as less 
than All, and he will think of himself less wor- 
thily; not less proudly perhaps, but less wor- 
thily, because not in his true and wonderful re- 
lation to the Eternal Good. Wrong in himself 
will tend surely to seem less awful, and right 
less necessary and great. And nothing, literally 
nothing, from any region higher than himself— 
himself already lowered in his own thought from 
his true idea—can ever come in to supply the 
blank where God should be, but is not. Man 
may worship himself, or may despise himself, 
when he has ceased to “ glorify God and thank 
Him”; but he cannot for one hour be what he 
was made to be, the son of God in the universe 
_of God. To know God indeed is to be secured 
from self-worship, and to be taught self-rever- 
ence; and it is the only way to those two se- 
crets in their pure fulness. 

“God gave them up.” So the Scripture says 
elsewhere. ‘‘So I gave them up unto their own 
hearts’ lusts’ (Ps. lxxxi. 12); ‘“ God turned, and 
gave them up to worship the host of heaven” 
(Acts vii. 42); “‘ God gave them up to passions 
of degradation”; “God gave them over to 
an abandoned mind”; (vv. 26, 28). It is a 
dire thought; but the inmost conscience, once 
awake, affirms the righteousness of the thing. 
From one point of view it is just the working 
out of a natural process, in which sin is at once 
exposed and punished by its proper results, 
without the slightest injection, so to speak, of 
any force beyond its own terrible gravitation 
towards the sinner’s misery. But from another 
point it is the personally allotted, and person- 
ally inflicted, retribution of Him who hates 
iniquity with the antagonism of infinite Person- 
ality. He has so constituted natural process that 
wrong gravitates to wretchedness; and He is in 
that process, and above it, always and for ever. 

So He “gave them up, in their desires of 
their hearts”; He left them there where they 
had placed themselves, ‘‘in” the fatal region 
of self-will, self-indulgence; “unto unclean- 
ness,” described now with terrible explicitness 
in its full outcome, “to dishonour their bodies,” 
the intended temples of the Creator’s presence, 
“among themselves,” or “in themselves”; for 
the possible dishonour might be done either in 
a foul solitude, or in’a fouler society and mutu- 
ality: Seeing that they perverted the truth of 
God, the eternal fact of His glory and claim, 
in their lie, so that it was travestied, misrepre~ 
sented, lost, “‘in” the falsehood of polytheism 
and idols; and worshipped and served the crea- 
ture rather than the Creator, who is blessed for 
ever. Amen. He casts this strong Doxology 
into the thick air of false worship and foul life, 
as if to clear it with its holy reverberation. For 
he is writing no mere discussion, no lecture on 
the genesis and evolution of paganism. It is 
the story of a vast rebellion, told by one who, 
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once himself a rebel, is now altogether and for 
ever the absolute vassal of the King whom he 
has “seen in His beauty” and whom it is his 
joy to bless, and to claim blessing for Him from 
His whole world for ever. 

As if animated by the word of benediction, he 
returns to denounce ‘the abominable thing 
which God hateth” with still more terrible ex- 
plicitness. For this reason, because of their 
preference of the worse to the infinite Good, 
God gave them up to passions of degradation; 
He handed them over, self-bound, to the help- 
less slavery of lust; to “passions,” eloquent 
word, which indicates how the man who will 
have his own way is all the while a “ sufferer,” 
though by his own fault; the victim of a mastery 
which he has conjured from the deep of sin. 

Shall we shun to read, to render, the words 
which follow? We will not comment and ex- 
pound. May the presence of God in our hearts, 
hearts otherwise as vulnerable as those of the 
old pagan sinners, sweep from the springs of 
thought and will all horrible curiosity. But if 
it does so it will leave us the more able, in 
humility, in tears, in fear, to hear the facts of 
this stern indictment. It will bid us listen as 
those who are not sitting in judgment on pagan- 
ism, but standing beside the accused and sen- 
tenced, to confess that we too share the fall, and 
stand, if we stand, by grace alone. Aye, and 
we shall remember that if an Apostle thus tore 
the rags from the spots of the Black Death of 
ancient morals, he would have been even less 
merciful, if possible, over the like symptoms 
lurking still in modern Christendom, and found 
sometimes upon its surface. 

Terrible, indeed, is the prosaic coolness with 
which vices now called unnameable are named 
and narrated in classical literature; and we ask 
in vain for one of even the noblest of the pagan 
moralists who has spoken of such sins with any- 
thing like adequate horror. Such speech, and 
such silence, have been almost impossible since 
the Gospel was felt in civilisation. ‘‘ Pagan- 
ism,” says Dr. F. W. Farrar, in a powerful pas- 
sage,* with this paragraph of Romans in his 
view, “is protected from complete exposure by 
the enormity of its own vices. To. show the 
divine reformation wrought by Christianity it 
must suffice that once for all the Apostle of the 
Gentiles seized heathenism by the hair, and 
branded indelibly on her forehead the stigma of 
her shame.” Yet the vices of the old time are 
not altogether an antiquarian’s wonder. Now 
as truly as then man is awfully accessible to the 
worst solicitations the moment he trusts him- 
self away from God. And this needs indeed to 
be remembered in a stage of thought and of 
society whose cynicism, and whose materialism, 
show gloomy signs of likeness to those last days 
of the old degenerate world in which St. Paul 
looked round him, and spoke out the things he 
saw. 

For their females perverted the natural use 
to the unnatural. So too the males, leaving the 
natural use of the female, burst out aflame in 
their craving towards one another, males in 
males working out their unseemliness—and duly 
getting in themselves that recompense of their 
error which was owed them. 

And as they did not approve of keeping God 
in their moral knowledge, God gave them up 
to an abandoned mind, ‘a reprobate, God-re- 

* Darkness and Dawn,” p. 112. 
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jected mind”; meeting their disapprobation with 
His just and fatal reprobation. That mind, tak- 
ing the false premisses of the Tempter, and 
reasoning from them to establish the autocracy 
of self, led with terrible certainty and success 
through evil thinking to evil doing; to do the 
deeds which are not becoming, to expose the 
being made for God, in a naked and foul un- 
seemliness, to its friends and its foes; filled full 
of all unrighteousness, wickedness, viciousness, 
greed; brimming with envy, murder, guile, ill- 
nature; whisperers, defamers, repulsive to God, 
outragers, prideful, boastful, inventors of evil, 
disobedient to parents, senseless, faithless, love- 
less, truceless, pitiless; people who morally 
aware of God’s ordinance, that they who prac- 
tise such things are worthy of death, not only do 
them, but assent and consent with those who 
practise them. 

Here is a terrible accusation of human life, 
and of the human heart; the more terrible be- 
cause it is plainly meant to be, in a certain 
sense, inclusive, universal. We are not indeed 
compelled to think that the Apostle charges 
every human being with sins against nature, as 
if the whole earth were actually one vast City 
of the Plain. We need not take him to mean 
that every descendant of Adam is actually an 
undutiful child, or actually untrustworthy in a 
compact, or even actually a boaster, an ddafar, 
a pretentious claimant of praise or credit which 
he knows he does not deserve. We ‘may be 
sure that on the whole, in this lurid passage, 
charged less with condemnation than with 
“lamentation, and mourning, and woe,” he is 
thinking mainly of the then state of heathen 
society in its worst developments. Yet we shail 
see, as the Epistle goes on, that all the while 
he is thinking not only of the sins of some men, 
but of the sin of man. He describes with this 
tremendous particularity the variegated symp- 
toms of one disease—the corruption of man’s 
heart; a disease everywhere present, everywhere 
deadly; limited in its manifestations by many 
circumstances and conditions, outward or within 
the man, but im itself quite unlimited in its 
dreadful possibilities. What man is, as fallen, 
corrupted, gone from God, is shown, in the 
teaching of St. Paul, by what bad men are. 

Do we rebel against the inference? Quite 
possibly we do. Almost for certain, at one time 
or another, we have done so. We look round 
us on one estimable life and another, which we 
cannot reasonably think of as regenerate, if we 
take the strict: Scriptural tests of regeneration 
into account, yet which asks and wins our re- 
spect, our confidence, it may be even our ad- 
miration; and we say, openly and tacitly, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that that life stands 
clear outside this first chapter of Romans. Well, 
be it so in our thoughts; and let nothing—no, 
nothing—make us otherwise than ready to recog- 
nise and honour right doing wherever we see it, 
alike in the saints of God and in those who deny 
His very Being. But just now let us withdraw 
from all such looks outward, and calmly and in 
a silent hour look in. Do we, do you, do I, 
stand outside this chapter? Are we definitely 
prepared to say that the heart which we carry 
in our breast, whatever our friend’s heart may 
be, is such that under no change of circum- 
stances could it, being what it is, conceivably 
develop the forms of evil branded in this pas- 
sage? Ah, who, that knows himself, does not 
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know that there lies in him indefinitely more 
than he can know of possible evil? ‘“ Who can 
understand his errors?’”’ Who has so encoun- 
tered temptation in all its typical forms that he 
can say, with even approximate truth, that he 
knows his own strength, and his own weakness, 
exactly as they are? “ 

It was not for nothing that the question was 
discussed of old, whether there was any man 
who would always be virtuous if he were given 
the ring of Gyges, and the power to be invisible 
to all eyes. Nor was it lightly, or as a piece 
of pious rhetoric, that the saintliest of the chiefs 
of our Reformation, seeing a murderer carried 
off to die, exclaimed that there went John 
Bradford but for the grace of God. It is just 
when a man is nearest God for himself that he 
sees what, but for God, he would be; what, taken 
apart from God, he is, potentially, if not in act. 
And it is in just such a mood that, reading this 
paragraph of the great Epistle, he will smite 
upon his breast, and say, “ God, be merciful to 
me the sinner ” (Luke xviii. 13). 

So doing he will be meeting the very purpose 
of the Writer of this passage. St. Paul is full 
of the message of peace, holiness, and the 
Spirit. He is intent and eager to bring his 
reader into sight and possession of the fulness 
of the eternal mercy, revealed and secured in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, our Sacrifice and Life. 
But for this very purpose he labours first to 
expose man to himself; to awaken him to the 
fact that he is before everything else a sinner; 
to reverse the Tempter’s spell, and to let him 
see the fact of his guilt with open eyes. : 

“The Gospel,” some one has said, “ can never 
be proved except to a bad conscience.” If 
“bad” means ‘‘awakened,” the saying is pro- 
foundly true. With a conscience sound asleep 
we may discuss Christianity, whether to con- 
demn it, or to applaud. We may see in it an 
elevating programme for the race. We may 
affirm, a thousand times, that from the creed 
that God became flesh there result boundless 
possibilities for Humanity. But the Gospel, 
“the power of God unto salvation,’”’-will hardly 
be seen in its own prevailing self-evidence, as 
it is presented in this wonderful Epistle, till the 
student is first and with all else a penitent. The 
man must know for -himself something of sin 
as condemnable guilt, and something of self as 
a thing in helpless yet responsible bondage, be- 
fore he can so see Christ given for us, and risen 
for us, and seated at the right hand of God for 
us, as to say, ‘‘ There is now no condemnation; 
Who shall separate us from the love of God? 
I know whom I have believed.” 

To the full sight of Christ there needs a true 
sight of self, that is to say, of sin. 


CHAPTERAVL. 


HUMAN GUILT UNIVERSAL: HE AP- 
PROACHES THE CONSCIENCE OF THE 
JEW. 


ROMANS ii. I-17. 


We have appealed, for affirmation of St. 
Paul’s tremendous exposure of human sin, to a 
solemn and deliberate self-scrutiny, asking the 
man who doubts the justice of the picture to 
give up for the present any instinctive wish to 
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indicate other men, while he thinks a little 

while solely of himself. But another and op- 

- posite class of mistake has to be reckoned with, 
and precluded; the tendency of man to a facile 
condemnation of others, in favour of himself; 
“God, I thank Thee that I am not as other 
men are” (Luke xviii. 11). It is now, as it was 
of old, only too possible to read, or to hear, the 
most searching and also the most sweeping con- 
demnation of human sin, and to feel a sort of 
fallacious moral sympathy with the sentence, a 
phantom as it were of righteous indignation 
against the wrong and the doers of it, and yet 
wholly to mistake the matter by thinking that 
the hearer is righteous though the world is 
wicked. The man listens as if he were allowed 
a seat beside the Judge’s chair, as if he were 
an esteemed assessor of ‘the Court, and could 
listen with a grave yet untroubled approbation 
to the discourse preliminary to the sentence, 
Ah, he is an assessor of the accused; he is an 
accomplice of his fallen fellows; he is a poor 
guilty man himself. Let him awake to himself, 
and to his sin, in time. 

With such a reader or hearer in view St. Paul 
proceeds. We need not suppose that he writes 
as if such states of mind were to be expected 
in the Roman mission; though it was quite pos- 
sible that this might be the attitude of some 
who bore the Christian name at Rome. More 
probably he speaks as it were in the presence 
of the Christians to persons whom at any mo- 
ment any of them might meet, and particularly 
to*that large element in religious life at Rome, 
the unconverted Jews. True, they would not 
read the Epistle; but he could arm those who 
would read it against their cavils and refusals, 
and show them how to reach the conscience 
even of the Pharisee of the Dispersion. He 
could show them how to seek his soul, by shak- 
ing him from his dream of sympathy with the 
Judge who all the while was about to sentence 

am. , 

It is plain throughout the passage now before 
us the Apostle has the Jew in view. He does 
not name him for a long while. He says many 
things which are as much for the Gentile sinner 


as for him. He dwells upon the universality of. 


guilt as indicated by the universality of con- 
science; a passage of awful import for every hu- 
man soul, quite apart from its place in the argu. 
ment here. But all the while he keeps in view 
the case of the self-constituted judge of other 
men, the man who affects to be essentially bet- 
ter than they, to be, at least by comparison with 
them, good friends with the law of God. And the 
undertone of the whole passage is a warning to 
this man that his brighter light will prove his 
greater ruin if he does not use it; nay, that he 
has not used it, and that so it is his ruin al- 
ready, the ruin of his claim to judge, to stand 
exempt, to have nothing to do with the criminal 
crowd at the bar. 

All this points straight at the Jewish con- 
science, though the arrow is levelled from a 
covert. If that conscience might but be 
reached! He longs to reach it, first for the un- 
believer’s own sake, that he might be led 
through the narrow pass of self-condemnation 
into the glorious freedom of faith and love. But 
also it was of first importance that the spiritual 
pride of the Jews should be conquered, or at 
least exposed, for the sake of the mission-con- 
verts already won. The first Christians, newly 
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brought from paganism, must have regarded 
Jewish opinion with great attention and defer- 
ence. Not only were their apostolic teachers 
Jews, and the Scriptures of the Prophets, to 
which those teachers always pointed, Jewish; 
but the weary Roman world of late years had 
been disposed to own with more and more dis- 
tinctness that, if there were such a thing as a 
true voice from heaven to man, it was to be 
heard among that unattractive yet impressive 
race which was seen everywhere, and yet re- 
fused to be ‘reckoned among the nations.” 
The Gospels and the Acts show us instances 
enough of educated Romans drawn towards Is- 
rael and the covenant; and abundant parallels 
are given us by the secular historians and sati- 
rists. The Jews, in the words of Professor 
Gwatkin, were ‘‘the recognised non-conform- 
ists” of the Roman world. At this very time 
the Emperor was the enamoured ‘slave of a 
brilliant woman who was known to be prose- 
lyted to the Jewish creed. It was no slight trial 
to converts in their spiritual infancy to meet 
everywhere the question why the sages of Jeru- 
salem had slain this Jewish Prophet, Jesus, and 
why everywhere the synagogues denounced His 
name and His disciples. The true answer would 
be better understood if the bigot himself could 
be brought to say, “ God, be merciful to me the 
sinner.” 

Wherefore you are without excuse, O man, 
every man who judges; when you judge the 
other party you pass judgment on yourself; for 
you practise the same things, you who judge. 
For we know—this is a granted point between 
us—that God’s judgment is truth-wise, is a real- 
ity, in awful earnest, upon those who practise 
such things. Now is this your calculation, O 
man, you who judge those who practise such 
things, and do them yourself, that you will es- 
cape God’s judgment? Do you strmise that 
some by-way of privilege and indulgence will be 
kept open for you? Or do you despise the 
wealth of His kindness, and of His forbearance 
and longsuffering—despise it, by’ mistaking it 
for mere indulgence, or indifference—knowing 
not that God’s kind ways lead you to repent- 
ance? No, true to your own hardness, your 
own unrepentant heart, you are hoarding for 
yourself a wrath which will be felt in the 
day of wrath, the day of disclosure of the right- 
eous judgment of God, who will requite each 
individual according to his works. What will 
be that requital, and its law? To those who, 
on the line of perseverance in good work, seek, 
as their point of gravitation, glory, and honour, 
and immortality, He will requite life eternal. 
But for those who side with strife, who take 
part with man, with self, with sin, against the 
claims and grace of God, and, while’ they dis- 
obey the truth of conscience, obey unrighteous- 
ness, yielding the will to wrong, there shall be 
wrath and fierce anger, trouble and bewilder- 
ment, inflicted on every soul of man, man work- 
ing out what is evil, alike Jew—Jew first—and 
Greek. But glory, and honour, and peace shall 
be for every one who works what is good, alike 
for Jew—Jew first—and Greek. For there is 
no favouritism in God’s court. 

Here he actually touches the Jew. He has 
named him twice, and in both places recognises 
that primacy which in the history of Redemp- 
tion is really his. It is the primacy of the race 
chosen to be the organ of revelation and the 
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birth-place of Incarnate God. It was given sov- 
ereignly, “not according to the works,” or to 
the numbers, of the nation, but according to un- 
known conditions in the mind of God. It car- 
ried with it genuine and splendid advantages. It 
even gave the individual righteous Jew (so 
surely the language of ver. 10 implies) a certain 
special welcome to his Master’s “ Well done, 
good and faithful”; not to the disadvantage, in 
the least degree, of the individual righteous 
“ Greek,” but just such as may be illustrated 
in a circle of ardent and impartial friendship, 
‘where, in one instance or another, kinship 
added to friendship makes attachment not more 
intimate, but more interesting. Yes, the Jew 
has indeed his priority, his primacy, limited 
and qualified in many <directions, but real 
and permanent in its place; this Epistle (see 
chap. xi.) is the great Charter of it in the 
Christian Scriptures. But whatever the place of 
it is, it has no place whatever in the ques- 
tion of the sinfulness of sin, unless indeed 
to make guilt deeper where light has been 
greater. The Jew has a great historical posi- 
tion in the plan of God. He has been accorded 
as it were an official nearness to God in the 
working out of the world’s redemption. But 
he is not one whit the less for this a poor sin- 
ner, fallen and guilty. He is not one moment 
for this to excuse, but all the more to condemn, 
himself. He is the last person in the world to 
judge others. Wherever God has placed him 
in history, he is to place himself, in repentance 
and faith, least and lowest at the foot of Mes- 
siah’s Cross. 

. What. was and is true of the chosen Nation is 
now-and,-for ever true, by a deep moral parity, 
of all communities and of all persons who are 
in any sense privileged, advantaged by circum- 
stance. It is true, solemnly and formidably 
true, of the Christian Church, and of the Chris- 
tian family, and of the Christian man. Later in 
this second chapter we shall be led to some re- 
flections on Church privilege. Let us reflect 
here, if but in passing, on the fact that privilege 
of other kinds must stand utterly aside when it 
is a question of man’s sin. Have we no tempta- 
tion to forget this? Probably we are not of 
the mind of the Frenchman of the old régime 
who thought that “the Almighty would hesi- 
tate before He condemned for ever a man of a 
marquis’ condition.” But are we quite clear on 
the point that the Eternal Judge will admit no 
influences from’ other sides? The member of 
so excellent, so useful, a family, with many 
traces of the family character about him! The 
relative of saints, the companion of the good! 
A mind so full of practical energy, of literary 
grace and skill; so capable of deep and subtle 
thought, of generous words, and even of deeds; 
’ so charming, so entertaining, so informing; the 
man of culture, the man of genius;—shall none 
of these things weigh in the balance, and min- 
gle some benignant favouritism with the ques- 
tion, Has he done the will of God? Nay, 
“there is no favouritism in God’s court!” No 
one is acquitted there for his reputable con- 
nections, or for his possession of personal “ tal- 
ents” (awful word in the light of its first use!), 
given him only that he might the better “-oc- 
cupy” for his Lord. These things have noth- 
ing to do with that dread thing, the Law, which 
has everything to do with the accusation and 
the award. : 
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Before we pass to another section of the pas- 
sage, let us not forget the grave fact that here, 
in these opening pages of this great Treatise on 
gratuitous Salvation, this Epistle which is about 
to unfold to us the divine paradox of the ee 
fication of the Ungodly, we find this overwhelm- 
ing emphasis laid upon “ perseverance in good 
work.” True, we are not to allow even it to 
confuse the grand simplicity of the Gospel, 
which is to be soon explained. We are not 
to let ourselves think, for example, that ver. 7 
depicts a man deliberately aiming through a life 
of merit at a quid pro quo at length in heaven; 
so much glory, honour, and immortality for so 
living as it would be sin not to live. St. Paul 
does not write to contradict the Parable of the 
Unprofitable Servant (Luke xvii.), any more 
than to negative beforehand his own reasoning 
in the fourth chapter below. The case he con- 
templates is one only to be realised where man 
has cast himself, without one plea of merit, at 
the feet of mercy, and then rises up to a walk 
and work of willing loyalty, covetous of the 
“ Well done, good and faithful,” at its close, not 
because he is ambitious for himself, but because 
he is devoted to his God, and to His will, And 
St. Paul knows, and in due time will tell us, that 
for the loyalty that serves, as well as for the 
repentance that first submits, the man has to 
Hires mercy, and mercy only, first, midst, and 
ast: 

“Tt is not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of God that pitieth” (ix. 16). 
But then, none the less, he does lay this em- 
phasis, this indescribable stress, upon the “ per- 
severance in good work,” as the actual march 
of the pilgrim who travels heavenward. True 
to the genius of Scripture, that is to the mind 
of its Inspirer in His utterances to man, he 
isolates a main truth for the time, and leaves 
us alone with it. Justification will come in 
order. But, that it may do precisely this, that 
it may come in order and not out of it, he bids 
us first consider right, wrong, judgment, and 
retribution, as if there were nothing else in the 
moral universe. He leads us to the fact of the 
permanence of the results of the soul’s actions. 
He warns us that God is eternally in earnest 
when He promises and when He threatens; that 
He will see to it that time leaves its retributive 
impress for ever on eternity. 

The whole passage, read by a soul awake to 
itself, and to the holiness of the Judge of men, 
will contribute from its every sentence some- 
thing to our conviction, our repentance, our 
dread of self, our persuasion that somehow 
from the judgment we must fly to the Judge. 
But this is not to be unfolded yet. 

It was, I believe, a precept of John Wesley’s 
to his evangelists, in unfolding their message, 
to speak first in general of the love of God to 
man; then, with all possible energy, and so as 
to search conscience to its depths, to preach the 
law of holiness; and then, and not till then, to 
uplift the glories of the Gospel of pardon, and 
of life. Intentionally or not, his directions fol- 
low the lines of the Epistle to the Romans. 

But the Apostle has by no means done with 
the Jew, and his hopes of heaven by pedigree 
and by creed. He recurs to the impartiality of 
“that day,” the coming final crisis of human 
history, ever present to his soul. He dwells 
now almost wholly on the impartiality of its 
severity, still bearing on the Pharisee’s dream 
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that somehow the Law will be his friend, for 
__ Abraham’s and Moses’ sake. 


For all who sinned (or, in English idiom, all 
who have sinned, all who shall have sinned) 
not law-wise—even so, not law-wise—shall per- 
ish, shall lose the soul; and all who in (or let 
us paraphrase, under) law have sinned, by law 
shall be judged, that is to say, practically, con- 
demned, found guilty. For not law’s hearers 
are just in God’s court: nay, law’s doers shall 
be justified; for “law” is never for a moment 
satisfied with applause, with approbation;. it de- 
mands always and inexorably obedience. For 


whenever (the) Nations, Nations not having 


law, by nature—as distinct from express pre- 


- cept—do the things of the Law, when they act 


on the principles of it, observing in any meas- 
ure the eternal difference of right and wrong, 
these men, though not having law, are to them- 
selves law; showing as they do—to one another, 
in moral intercourse—the work of the Law, that 
which is, as a fact, its result where it is heard, 
a sense of the dread claims of right, written in 
their hearts, present to the intuitions of their 
nature; while their conscience, their sense of 
violated right, bears concurrent witness, each 
conscience “concurring” with all; and while, 
between each other, in the interchanges of 
thought and discourse, their reasonings accuse, 
or it may be defend, their actions; now in con- 
versation, now in treatise or philosophic dia- 
logue. And all this makes one vast phenom- 
enon, pregnant with lessons of accountability, 
and ominous of a judgment coming; in the day 
when God shall judge the secret things of men, 
even the secrets hid beneath the solemn robe of 
the formalist, according to my Gospel, by means 
of Jesus Christ, to whom the Father “ hath com- 
mitted all judgment, as He is the Son of Man” 
(John v. 27). So he closes another solemn ca- 
dence with the blessed Name. It has its special 
weight and fitness here; it was the name tram- 
pled by the Pharisee, yet the name of Him who 
Was to judge him in the great day. 

The main import of the paragraph is plain, 
It is, to enforce the fact of the accountability 
of the Jew and the Greek alike, from the point 
of view of Law. The Jew, who is primarily 
in the Apostle’s thought, is reminded that his 
possession of the Law, that is to say of the one 
Specially revealed code not only of ritual but far 

-more of morals,* is no recommendatory privi- 

lege, but a sacred responsibility. The Gentile 
meanwhile is shown, in passing, but with gravest 
purpose, to be by no means exempted from ac- 
countability simply for his lack of a revealed 
perceptive code. He possesses, as man, that 
moral consciousness without which the revealed 
code itself would be futile, for it would cor- 
respond to nothing. Made in the image of God, 
he has the mysterious sense which sees, feels, 
handles moral obligation. He is aware of the 
fact of duty. Not living up to what he is thus 
aware of, he is guilty. 

Implicitly, all through the passage, human 
failure is taught side by side with human re- 
sponsibility. Such a clause as that of ver. 14, 


* Manifestly ‘‘¢4e Law” in this passage means not the 
ceremonial law of Israel, but the revealed moral law 
given to Israel, above allinthe Decalogue. This appears 

Tom the language of ver. 15, which would be meaningless 
if the reference were to special ordinances of worship. 
‘The Gentiles could not ‘‘show the work of” ¢ha¢ kind of 
“law written in their hearts’; what they showed was, as 
we have explained, a ‘work”’ related to the revealed 
elaims of God and man on the will and life, 
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“when they do by nature the things of the law,” 
is certainly not to be pressed, in such a context 
as this, to be an assertion that pagan morality 
ever actually satisfied the holy tests of the 
eternal Judge. Read in the whole connection, it 
only asserts that the pagan acts as a moral be- 
ing; that he knows what it is to obey, and to 
resist, the sense of duty. That is not to say, 
what we shall soon hear St. Paul so solemnly 
deny, that there exists anywhere a man whose 
correspondence of life to moral law is such that 
his “mouth” needs not to “be stopped,” and 
that he is not to take his place as one of a 
“world guilty before God.” : 

Stern, solemn, merciful argument! Now 
from this side, now from that, it approaches the 
conscience of man, made for God and fallen 
from God. It strips the veil from his gross 
iniquities; it lets in the sun of holiness upon his 
iniquities of the more religious type; it speaks 
in his dull ears the words judgment day, tribu- 
lation, wrath, bewilderment, perishing. But it 
does all this that man, convicted, may ask in 
earnest what he shall do with conscience and 
his Judge, and may discover with joy that his 
Judge Himself has “found a ransom,” and 
stands Ilimself in act to set him free. 


CHAPTER VII. 
JEWISH RESPONSIBILITY AND GUILT. 
ROMANS ii. 17-29. 


“THE Jew, first, and also the Greek”; this 
has been the burthen of the Apostle’s thought 
thus far upon the whole. He has had the Jew 
for some while in his chief thought, but he has 
recurred again and again in passing to the Gen- 
tile. Now he faces the Pharisee explicitly and 
on open ground, before he passes from this 
long exposure of human sin to the revelation 
of the glorious Remedy. 

But if you, you emphatically, the reader or 
hearer now in view, you who perhaps have ex- 
cused yourself from considering your own case 
by this last mention of the responsibility of the 
non-Jewish world; if you bear the name of Jew, 
whether or no you possess the corresponding 
spiritual reality; and repose yourself upon the 
Law, as if the possession of that awful revela- 
tion of duty was your protection, not your sen- 
tence; and glory in God, as if He were your 
private property, the decoration of your national 
position, whereas the knowledge of Him is 
given you in trust for the world; and know the 
Will, His Will, the Will supreme; and put the 
touchstone to things which differ, like a casuist 
skilled in moral problems, schooled out of the 
Law, under continuous training (so the Greek 
present participle bids us explain) by principles 
and precepts which the Law supplies;— (if) you 
are sure’that you, yourself, whoever else, are 
a leader of blind men, a light of those who are 
in the dark, an educator of the thoughtless, a 
teacher of beginners, possessing, in the Law, 
the outline, the system, of real knowledge and 
truth (the outline indeed, but not the power and 
life related to it):—if this is your estimate of 
your position and capacities, I turn it upon 
yourself. Think, and answer—You therefore, 
your neighbour’s teacher, do you not teach 
yourself? You, who proclaim, Thou shalt not 
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steal, do you steal? You, who say, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery, do you commit it? You, 
who abominate the idols, affecting to loathe 
their very neighbourhood, do you plunder tem- 
ples, entering the polluted precints readily 
enough for purposes at least equally polluting? 
You who glory in the Law, as the palladium 
of your race, do you, by your violation of the 
Law, disgrace your God? “For the name of 
our God is, because of you, railed at among 
the heathen,” as it stands written, in Ezekiel’s 
message (xxxvi. 20) to the ungodly Israel of the 
ancient Dispersion—a message true-of the Dis- 
persion of the later day. 

We need not overstrain the emphasis of the 
Apostle’s stern invective. Not every non- 
Christian Jew of the first century, certainly, was 
an adulterer, a thief, a plunderer. When a few 
years later (Acts xxviii. 17) St. Paul gathered 
round him the Jews of Rome, and spent a long 
day in discussing the prophecies with them, he 
appealed to them with a noble frankness which 
in some sense evidently expected a response in 
kind. But it is certain that the Jews of the Ro- 
man Dispersion bore a poor general character 
for truth and honour. And anywise St. Paul 
knew well that there is a deeply natural con- 
nection between unhallowed religious bigotry 
and that innermost failure of self-control which 
leaves man only too open to the worst tempta- 
tions. Whatever feeds gross personal pride 
promotes a swift and deadly decay of moral 
fibre. Did this man pride himself on Abra- 
ham’s blood, and his own Rabbinic lore and 
skill, and scorn both the Gentile “ sinner” and 
the ’am-hddretz, “the people of the land,” the 
rank and file of his own race? Then he was 
the very man to be led helpless by the Tempter. 
As a fact, there are maxims of the later Rabbin- 
ism, which represent beyond reasonable doubt 
the spirit if not the letter of the worst watch- 
words of “the circumcision” of St. Paul’s time: 
“Circumcision is equivalent to all the com- 
mandments of the Law’”’; “ To live in Palestine 
is equal to the Commandments”; “ He that 
hath his abode in Palestine is sure of life 
eternal.” The man who could even for an hour 
entertain such a creed was ready (however deep 
below his consciousness the readiness lay) for 
anything—under fitting circumstances of temp- 
tation. 

So it is now, very far beyond the limits of the 
Jewish Dispersion of our time. Now as then, 
and for the Christian “ outwardly” as for the 
Jew “outwardly,” there is no surer path to 
spiritual degeneracy than spiritual pride. What 
are the watchwords which have succeeded to 
those of the Rabbinists who encountered St. 
Paul? Are they words, or thoughts, of self- 
applause because of the historic orthodoxy of 
your creed? Because of the Scriptural purity 
of your theory of salvation? Because of the 
illustrious annals of your national Church, older 
than the nation which it has so largely welded 
and developed? Because of the patient cour- 
age, under contempt and exclusion, of the com- 
munity which some call your denomination, 
your sect, but which is to you indeed your 
Church? Because of your loyalty to order? 
Because of your loyalty to liberty? Take heed! 


The best, corrupted, becomes inevitably the 
worst. In religion, there is only one altogether 
safe “ glorying.” It is when the man can say 


from the soul, with open eyes, and therefore 
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with a deeply humbled heart, “ God forbid that 
I should glory, save in the cross of our _ 
Jesus petit. whereby the world is crucified feito 
me, and I unto the world” (Gal. vi. 14). All 
other “ glorying is not good.” Be thankful for 
every genuine privilege. But for Christ’s sake, 
and for your own $oul’s sake, do not, even in 
the inmost secret of your soul, ‘ value "yourself 43 
upon them. 
And shall not we of the Christian Dispersion 
take home also what Ezekiel and St. Paul say 
about the blasphemies, the miserable railings 
at our God, caused by the sins of those who 
bear His Name? Who does not know that, in 
every region of heathendom, the missionary’s 
plea for Christ is always best listened to where 
the pagan, or the Mussulman, has not before his 
eyes the Christianity of “‘treaty-ports,”’ and 
other places where European life is to be seen 
lived without restraint? The stumbling-block 
may be the drunken sailor, or the unchaste mer- 
chant, or civilian, or soldier, or traveller. Or 
it may be just the man who, belonging to a race 
reputed Christian, merely ignores the Chris- 
tian’s holy Book, and Day, and House, and 
avoids all semblance of fellowship with his coun- 


It is disease, it is ‘disaster, to do so. 





trymen who have come to live beside him that _ 


they may preach Christ where He is not known. 
Or it may be the government, reputed Christian, 
which, amidst all its noble benefits to the vast 
races it holds in sway, allows them to know, to 
think, at least to suspect, that there are cases 
where it cares more for revenue than for right- 
eousness. In all these cases the Christian Dis- 
persion gives occasion for railing at the Chris- 
tian’s God: and the reckoning will be a grave 
matter “in that Day.” 

But shall the Christians of the Christendom at 
home stand exempt from the charge? Ah! let us 
who name the blessed Name with even the least 
emphasis of faith and loyalty, dwelling amongst 
the masses who only passively, so to speak, are 
Christian, who “ profess nothing,” though they 
are, or are supposed to be, baptised—let us, 
amidst “the world” 
little of what we ought to be, and watches us 
so keenly, and so legitimately—let us take home 
this message, sent first to the old inconsistent 
Israel. Do we, professing godliness, show the 
mind of Christ in our secular intercourse? Do 
we, on the whole, give the average “ world” 
cause to expect that “a Christian,’ ” as such, is 
a man to trust in business, in friendship? Is the 
conviction quietly forced upon them that a 
Christian’s temper, and tongue, are not as 
other men’s? That the Christian minister habit- 
ually lives high above self-seeking? That the 
Christian tradesman faithfully remembers his 
customers’ just interests, and is true in all his 
dealings? That the Christian servant, and the 
Christian master, are alike exceptiorfally mind- 
ful of each other’s rights, and facile about their 
own? That the Christian’s time, and his money, 
are to a remarkable degree applied to the good 
of others, for Christ’s sake? This is what the 
members of the Christian Society, in the inner 
sense of the word Christian, are expected to be 
in what we all understand by “the world.” If 
they are so, God be thanked. If they are not 
so—who shall weigh the guilt? Who shall ade- 
quately estimate the dishonour so done to the 
blessed Name? And “the Day” is coming. 

But he has more to say about the position 
of the Jew. He would not even seem to forget 


which understands not a° 
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he greatness of the God-given privilege of Is- 


_ rael; and he will use that privilege once more 
as a cry to conscience. 


For circumcision indeed profits you, if you 
carry law into practice; in that case circum- 
cision is for you God’s seal upon God’s own 
promises to the true sons of Abraham’s blood 
and faith. Are you indeed a practiser of the 
holy Code whose summary and essence is love 
to God and love to man? Can you look your 
Lord in the face and say—not, “I have satis- 


fied all Thy demands; pay me that Thou owest,” 


but, “ Thou knowest that I love Thee, and there- 
fore oh how I love Thy law”? Then you are 
indeed a child of the covenant, through His 
grace; and the seal of the covenant speaks to 
you the certainties of its blessing. But if you 
are a transgressor of law, your circumcision is 
turned uncircumcision; the divine seal is to you 
nothing, for you are not the rightful holder of 
the deed of covenant which it seals. If there- 
fore the uncircumcision, the Gentile world, in 
some individual instance, carefully keeps the 
ordinances of the Law, reverently remembers 
the love owed to God and to man, shall not his 
uncircumcision, the uncircumcision of the man 
supposed, be counted as if circumcision? Shall 


he not be treated as a lawful recipient of cove- 


nant blessings even though the seal upon the 
document of promise is, not at all by his fault, 
missing? And thus shall not this hereditary un- 
circumcision, this Gentile born and bred, fulfill- 
ing the law of love and duty, judge you, who 
by means of letter and circumcision are—law’s 
transgressor, using as you practically do use 
the terms, the letter, of the covenant, and the 
rite which is its seal, as means to violate its in- 
most import, and claiming, in the pride of privi- 
lege, blessings promised only to self-forgetting 
love? For not the (Jew) in the visible sphere 
is a Jew; nor is circumcision in the visible 
sphere, in the flesh, circumcision. No, but the 
Jew in the hidden sphere; and circumcision of 
heart, in Spirit, not letter; circumcision in the 
sense of a work on the soul, wrought by God’s 
Spirit, not in that of a legal claim supposed to 
rest upon a routine of prescribed observances. 
His praise, the praise of such a Jew, the Jew in 
this hidden sense, thus circumcised in heart, 
does not come from men, but does come from 


‘God. Men may, and very likely will, give Him 


anything but praise; they will not like him the 
better for his deep divergence from their stan- 
dard, and from their spirit. But the Lord 
knows him; and loves him, and prepares for 
him His own welcome; “ Well done, good and 
faithful.” 

Here is a passage, far-reaching, like the para- 
graphs which have gone before it. Its imme- 
diate bearing needs only brief comment, cer- 
tainly brief explanation. We need do little 
more than wonder at the moral miracle of 
words like these written by one who, a few years 
before, was spending the whole energy of his 
mighty will upon the defence of ultra-Judaism. 
The miracle resides not only in the vastness of 
the man’s change of view, but in the manner of 
it. It is not only that he denounces Pharisaism, 
but he denounces it in a tone entirely free from 
its spirit, which he might easily have carried into 
the opposite camp. What he meets it with is 
the assertion of truths as pure and peaceable 
as they are eternal; the truths of the supreme 
and ultimate importance of the right attitude of 
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man’s heart towards God, and of the inexora- 
ble connection between such an attitude and a 
life of unselfish love towards man. Here is one 
great instance of that large spiritual phenom- 
enon, the transfiguration of the first followers 
of the Lord Jesus from what they had been to 
what under His risen power they became. We 
see in them men whose convictions and hopes 
have undergone an incalculable revolution; yet 
it is a revolution which disorders nothing. 
Rather, it has taken fanaticism for ever out of 
their thoughts and purposes. It has softened 
their whole souls towards man, as well as 
drawn them into an unimagined intimacy with 
God. It has taught them to live above the 
world; yet it has brought them into the most 
practical and affectionate relations with every 
claim upon them in the world around them. 
“Your life is hid with Christ in God”; “ Hon- 
our all men”; ‘‘ He that loveth not, knoweth 
not God.” 

But the significance of this particular passage 
is indeed far-reaching, permanent, universal. 
As before, so here, the Apostle warns us (not 
only the Jew of that distant day) against the 
fatal but easy error of perverting privilege into 
pride, forgetting that every gift of God is “a 
talent’ with which the man is to trade for his 
Lord, and for his Lord alone. But also, more 
explicitly here, he warns us against that subtle 
tendency of man’s heart to substitute, in reli- 
gion, the outward for the inward, the mechanical © 
for the spiritual, the symbol for the thing. Who 
can read this passage without reflections on the 
privileges, and on the seals of membership, of 
the Christian Church? Who may not take from 
it a warning not to put in the wrong place the 
sacred gifts, as sacred as they can be, because 
divine, of Order, and of Sacrament? Here is a 
great Hebrew doctor dealing with that primary 
Sacrament of the Elder Church of which such 
high and urgent things are said in the Hebrew 
Scriptures; a rite of which even medizval the- 
ologians have asserted that it was the Sacra- 
ment of the same grace as that which is the 
grace of Baptism now.* But when he has to 
consider the case of one who has received the 
physical ordinance apart from the right attitude 
of soul, he speaks of the ordinance in terms 
which a hasty reader might think slighting. He 
does not slight it. He says it “ profits,” and he 
is going soon to say more to that purpose. For 
him it is nothing less than God’s own Seal on 
God’s own Word, assuring the individual, as 
with a literal touch divine, that all is true for 
him, as he claims grace in humble faith. But 
then he contemplates the case of one who, by 
no contempt but by force of circumstance, has 
never received the holy seal, yet believes, and 
loves, and obeys. And he lays it down that the 
Lord of the Covenant will honour that man’s 
humble claim as surely as if he brought the 
covenant-document ready sealed in his hand. 
Not that even for him the seal, if it may be 
had, will be nothing; it will assuredly be divine 
still, and will be sought as God’s own gift, His 
seal ex post facto. But-the principle remains 
that the ritual seal and the spiritual reality are 
separable; and that the greater thing, the thing 
of absolute and ultimate necessity between the 
soul and God, is the spiritual reality; and that 
where that is present there God accepts. 

It was the temptation of Israel of old to put 

*So Bernard, ‘‘ Sermo in Coena,”’ c. 2. 
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Circumcision in the place of faith, love, and 
holiness, instead of in its right place, as the 
divine imperial seal upon the covenant of grace, 
the covenant to be claimed and used by faith. 
It is the temptation of some Christians now 
to put the sacred order of the Church, and par- 
ticularly its divine Sacraments, the holy Bath 
and the holy Meal, in the place of spiritual re- 
generation, and spiritual communion, rather 
than in their right place as divine imperial seals 
on the covenant which guarantees both to faith. 
For us, as for our elder brethren, this paragraph 
of the great argument is therefore altogether 
to the purpose. ‘“ Faith is greater than water,” 
says even Peter Lombard,* the Magister of the 
medizval Schools. So it is. And the thought 
is in perfect unison with St. Paul’s principle of 
reasoning here. Let it be ours to reverence, 
to prize, to use the ordinances of our Master, 
with a devotion such as we might seem sure 
we should feel if we saw Him dip His hand in 
the Font, or stretch it out to break the Bread, 
and hallow it, and give it, at the Table. But let 
us be quite certain, for our own souls’ warning, 
that it is true all the while—in the sense of 
this passage—that ‘“ he is not a Christian which 
is one outwardly, neither is that Baptism, or 
Communion, which is outward; but he is a 
Christian which is one inwardly, and Baptism 
and Communion are those of the heart, in the 
Spirit, not in the letter.” 

Sacred indeed are the God-given externals of 
Christian order and ordinance. But there are 
degrees of greatness in the world of sacred 
things: And the moral work of God direct 
upon the soul of man is greater than His sacra- 
mental work done through man’s body. 


GHAPTER? VITI. 


JEWISH CLAIMS: NO HOPE IN HUMAN 
MERIT. 


RoMANS ili. I-20. 


As the Apostle dictates, there rises before 
his mind a figure often seen by his eyes, the 
Rabbinic disputant. Keen, subtle, unscrupulous, 
at once eagerly in earnest yet ready to use any 
argument for victory, how often that adversary 
had crossed his path, in Syria, in Asia Minor, 
in Macedonia, in Achaia! He is present now 
to his consciousness, within the quiet house of 
Gaius; and his questions come thick and fast, 
following on this urgent appeal to his, alas! al- 
most impenetrable conscience. 

“What then is the advantage of the Jew? 


Or what is the profit of circumcision?” “If 
some did not believe, what of that? Will their 
faithlessness cancel God’s good faith?” ‘“ But 


if our unrighteousness sets off God’s righteous- 
ness, would God be unjust, bringing His wrath 
to bear?” 

We group the questions together thus, to make 
it the clearer that we do enter here, at this open- 
ing of the third chapter, upon a brief contro- 
versial dialogue; perhaps the almost verbatim 
record of many a dialogue actually spoken. The 
Jew, pressed hard with moral proofs of his re- 
sponsibility, must often have turned thus upon 
his pursuer, or rather have tried thus to escape 

* See “ Sententie,”’ iv., iv., 3-7. 
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from him in the subtleties of a false appeal to 
the faithfulness of God. 

And first he meets the Apostle’s stern asser- 
tion that circumcision without spiritual reality 
will not save. He asks, where then is the ad- 
vantage of Jewish descent? What is the profit, 
the good, of circumcision? 
ply not unknown in discussions on Christian 
ordinances; ‘‘ What then is the good of belong- 
ing to a historic Church at all? 
give the divine Sacraments to do?” The Apos- 
tle answers his questioner at once; Much, in 
every way; first, because they were entrusted 
with the Oracles of God. “ First,” as if there 
were more to say in detail. Something, at 
least, of what is here left unsaid is said later, 
ix. 4, 5, where he recounts the long roll of Is- 
rael’s spiritual and historical splendours; “ the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the law-giving, and the worship, and the prom- 
ises, and the Fathers, and the Christ.” Was it 
nothing to be bound up with things like these, 
in a bond made at once of blood-relationship, 
holy memories, and magnificent hopes? Was it 
nothing to be exhorted to righteousness, fidel- 
ity, and love by finding the individual life thus 
surrounded? But here he places “first” of 
even these wonderful treasures this, that Israel 
was “entrusted with the Oracles of God,” the 


Utterances of God, His unique Message to man ~ 


“through His prophets, in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” ~Yes, here was something which gave 
to the Jew an “advantage” without which the 
others would either have had no existence, or 
no significance. He was the trustee of Revela- 
tion. In his care was lodged the Book by which 
man was to live and die; through which he was 
to know immeasurably more about God and 
about himself than he could learn from all other 
informants put together. He, his people, his 
Church, were the “ witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ.” And, therefore, to be born of Israel and 
ritually entered into the covenant of Israel, was 
to be born into the light of revelation, and com- 
mitted to the care of the witnesses and keepers 
of the light. : 

To insist upon this immense privilege is alto- 
gether to St. Paul’s purpose here. For it is 
a privilege which evidently carries an awful re- 
sponsibility with it. What would be the guilt of 
the soul, and of the Community, to whom those 
Oracles were—not given as property, but en- 
hearse S who did not do the things they 
said! 

Again the message passes on to the Israel of 
the Christian Church. ‘“‘ What advantage hath 
the Christian? What profit is there of Bap- 
tism?’”’ “ Much, in every way; first, because to 
the Church is entrusted the light of revelation.” 
To be born in it, to be baptised in it, is to be 
born into the sunshine of revelation, and laid 
on the heart and care of the Community which 
witnesses to the genuineness of its Oracles and 
sees to their preservation and their spread. 
Great is the talent. Great is the accountability. 

But the Rabbinist goes on. For if some did 
not believe, what of that? Will their faithless- 
ness cancel God’s good faith? These Oracles 
of God promise interminable glories to Israel, 
to Israel as a community, a body. Shall not 
that promise hold good for the whole mass, 
though some (bold euphemism for the faithless 
multitudés!) have rejected the Promiser? Will 
not the unbelieving Jew, after all, find his way 


It is a mode of re- 


What do you~ 






_ would illustrate His free grace? 
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to life eternal for his company’s sake, for his 
part and 
_* Will God’s faith,” His good faith, His plighted 
word, be reduced to empty sounds by the bad 


lot in the covenant community? 


Israelite’s sin? Away with the thought, the 
Apostle answers. Anything is more possible 
than that God should lie. Nay, let God prove 
true, and every man prove liar; as it stands 
written (Ps. li. 4), “That Thou mightest be 
justified in Thy words, and mightest overcome 
when Thou impleadest.” He quotes the Psalm- 
ist in that deep utterance of self-accusation, 
where he takes part against himself, and finds 
himself guilty ‘ without one plea,” and, in the 
loyalty of the regenerate and now awakened 
soul, is jealous to vindicate the justice of his 
condemning God. The whole Scripture contains 
no more impassioned, yet no more profound 
and deliberate, utterance of the eternal truth 
that God is always in the right or He would be 
no God at all; that it is better, and more rea- 
sonable, to doubt anything than to doubt His 
righteousness, whatever cloud surrounds it, and 
whatever lightning bursts the cloud. 

But again the caviller, intent not on God’s 
glory, but on his own position, takes up the 
word. But if our unrighteousness exhibits, 
sets off, God’s righteousness, if our sin gives oc- 
casion to grace to abound, if our guilt lets the 
generosity of God’s Way of Acceptance stand 
out the more wonderful by contrast—what shall 
we say? Would God be unjust, bringing His 
(viv) wrath to bear on us, when our pardon 
Would He be 
unjust? Would He not be unjust? 

We struggle, in our paraphrase, to bring out 
the bearing, as it seems to us, of a passage 
of almost equal grammatical difficulty and 
argumentative subtlety. The Apostle seems to 
be “in a strait” between the wish to repre- 
sent the caviller’s thought, and the dread of one 
really irreverent word. He throws the man’s 
last question into’a form which, grammatically, 
expects a “no” when the drift of the thought 
would lead us up to a shocking ‘‘yes.’’ And 
then at once he passes to his answer. “I speak 
as man,” man-wise; as if this question of bal- 
‘anced rights and wrongs were one between man 
and man, not between man and eternal God. 
Such talk, even for argument’s sake, is impos- 
sible for the regenerate soul except under ur- 
gent protest. Away with the thought that He 
would not be righteous, in His punishment of any 
given sin. ‘Since how shall God judge the 
world?” How, on such conditions, shall we re- 
pose on the ultimate fact that He is the univer- 
sal Judge? If He could not, righteously, punish 
a deliberate sin because pardon, under certain 
conditions, illustrates His glory, then He could 
not punish any sin at all. But He is the Judge; 
He does bring wrath to bear! 

Now he takes up the caviller on his own 
ground, and goes all lengths upon it, and 
then flies with abhorrence from it. For if 
God’s truth, in the matter of my lie, has 


’ abounded, has come more amply out, to His 


glory, why am I too called to judgment as a 
sinner? And why not say, as the slander 
against us goes, and as some assert that we do 
say, “Let us do the ill that the good may 
come”? So they assert of us. But their doom 
is just,—the doom of those who would utter such 
a maxim, finding shelter for a lie under the 
throne of God. 
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No doubt he speaks from a bitter and frequent 
experience when he takes this particular case, 
and with a solemn irony claims exemption for 
himself from the liar’s sentence of death. It is 
plain that the charge of untruth was, for some 
reason or another, often thrown at St. Paul; we 
see this in the marked urgency with which, from 
time to time, he asserts his truthfulness; ‘‘ The 
things which I say, behold, before God I lie 
not” (Gal. i. 20); “I speak the truth in Christ 
and lie not” (ix. 1). Perhaps the manifold 
sympathies of his heart gave innocent occa- 
sion sometimes for the charge. The man 
who could be “all things to all men” (1 Cor. 
ix. 22), taking with a genuine insight their point 
of view, and saying things which showed that 
he took it, would be very likely to be set down 
by narrower minds as untruthful. And the very 
boldness of his teaching might give further oc- 
casion, equally innocent; as he asserted at dif- 
ferent times, with equal emphasis, opposite sides 
of truth. But these somewhat subtle excuses for 
false witness against this great master of holy 
sincerity would not be necessary where genuine 
malice was at work. No man is so truthful that 
he cannot be charged with falsehood; and no 
charge is so likely to injure even where it only 
feigns to strike. And of course the mighty par- 
adox of Justification lent itself easily to the dis- 
tortions, as well as, to the contradictions, of 
sinners. “ Let us do evil that good may come” 
no doubt represented the report which-prefudice 
and bigotry would regularly carry away and 
spread after every discourse, and every argu- 
ment, about free Forgiveness. It is so still: 
“Tf this is true, we may live as we like; if this 
is true, then the worst sinner makes the best 
saint.” Things like this have been current say- 
ings since Luther, since Whitefield, and till now. 
Later in the Epistle we shall see the unwill- 
ing evidence which such distortions bear to the 
nature of the maligned doctrine; but here the 
allusion is too passing to bring this out. 

“Whose doom is just.” What a witness is 
this to the inalienable truthfulness of the Gos- 
pel! This brief stern utterance absolutely repu- 
diates all apology for means by end; all seeking 
of even the good of men by the way of saying 
the thing that is not. Deep and strong, almost 
from the first, has been the temptation to the 
Christian man to think otherwise, until we find 
whole systems of casuistry developed whose 
aim seems to be to go as near the edge of un- 
truthfulness as possible, if not beyond it, in re- 
ligion. But the New Testament sweeps the en- 
tire idea of the pious fraud away, with this 
short thunder-peal, ‘“ Their doom is just.” It 
will hear of no unholiness that leaves out truth- 
fulness; no word, no deed, no habit, that even 
with the purest purpose belies the God of reality 
and veracity. 

If we read aright Acts xxiv. 20, 21, with Acts 
xxiii. 6, we see St. Paul himself once, under 
urgent pressure of circumstances, betrayed into 
an equivocation, and then, publicly and soon, 
expressing his regret of conscience. “I am a 
Pharisee, and a Pharisee’s son; about the hope 
and resurrection of the dead I am called in 
question.” True, true in fact, but not the whole 
truth, not the unreserved account of his atti- 
tude towards the Pharisee. Therefore, a week 
later, he confesses, does he not? that in this 
one thing there was “ evil in him, while he stood 
before the council.” Happy the Christian, happy 
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indeed the Christian public man, immersed in 
management and discussion, whose memory is 
as clear about truth-telling, and whose con- 
science is as sensitive! 

What then? are we superior? Say not so 
at all. Thus now he proceeds, taking the word 
finally from his supposed antagonist. Who 
are the “ we,” and with whom are “ we” com- 
pared? The drift of the argument admits of 
two replies to this question. ‘‘We” may be 
“we Jews”; as if Paul placed himself in in- 
stinctive sympathy, by the side of the compatriot 
whose: cavils he has just combated, and gath- 
ered up-here into a final assertion all he has 
said before of the (at least) equal guilt of the 
Jew beside the Greek. Or “we” may be “we 
Christians,” taken for the moment as men apart 
from Christ; it may be a repudiation of the 
thought that he has been speaking from a pedes- 
tal, or from a tribunal. As if he said, ‘‘ Do not 
think that I, or my friends in Christ, would say 
to the world, Jewish or Gentile, that we are 
holier than you. No; we speak not from the 
bench, but from the bar. Apart from Him 
who is our peace and life, we are ‘in the same 
condemnation.’ It is exactly because we are 
in it that we turn and say to you, ‘Do not ye 
fear God?’ ” On the whole, this latter reference 
seems the truer to the thought and spirit of 
the whole context. f 

For we have already charged Jews and 
Greeks, all of them, with being under sin; 
with being brought under sin, as the Greek 
bids us more exactly render, giving us the 
thought that the race has fallen from a good 
estate into an evil; self-involved in an awful 
super-incumbent ruin. As it stands written, 
that there is not even one man righteous; there 
is not a man who understands, not a man who 
seeks his (7tév) God. All have left the road; 
they have‘turned worthless together. There is 
not a man who does what is good, there is not. 
even sO many as one. A grave set open is their 
throat, exhaling the stench of polluted words; 
with their tongues they have deceived; asp’s 
venom is under their lips; (men) whose mouth 
is brimming with curse and bitterness. Swift 
are their feet to shed blood; ruin and misery 
for their victims are in their ways; and the 
way of peace they never knew. There is no 
such thing as fear of God before their eyes. 

Here is a tesselation of Old Testament or- 
acles. The fragments, hard and dark, come from 
divers quarries; from the Psalms (v. 9, x. 7, xiv. 
I-3, Xxxvi. I, cxl, 3), from the Proverbs (i. 16), 
from Isaiah (lix. 7). Allin the first instance de- 
pict and denounce classes of sins and sinners in 
Israelite society; and we may wonder at first 
sight how their evidence convicts all men every- 
where, and in all time, of condemnable and 
fatal sin. But we need not only, in submission, 
own that somehow it must be so, for “ it stands 
written’ here; we may see, in part, how it is 
so. These special charges against certain sorts 
of human lives stand in the same Book which 
levels the general charge against “the human 
heart” (Jerem. xvii. 9), that it is “ deceitful 
above all things, hopelessly diseased,” and in- 
capable of knowing all its own corruption. The 
crudest surface phenomena of sin are thus never 
isolated from the dire underlying epidemic of 
the race of man. The actual evil of men shows 
the potential evil of man. The tiger-strokes of 
open wickedness show the tiger-nature, which 
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is always present, even when its possessor least _ 
Circumstances infinitely vary, and 
among them those internal circumstances which 


suspects it. 


we call special tastes and dispositions. But 
everywhere amidst them all is the human heart, 
made upright in its creation, self-wrecked into 
moral wrongness when it turned itself from God. 
That it is turned from Him, not to Him, ap- 
pears when its direction is tested by the collision 
between His claim and its will. And in thi, 
aversion from the Holy One, who claims the 
whole heart, there lies at least the potency of 
“all unrighteousness.” 

Long after this, as his glorious rest drew near, 
St. Paul wrote again of the human heart, to “ his 
true son” Titus (iii. 3). He reminds him of 
the wonder of that saving grace which he so 
fully unfolds in this Epistle; how, “ not accord- 
ing to our works,” the “ God who loveth man” 
had saved Titus, and saved Paul. And what 
had he saved them from? From a state in 
which they were ‘disobedient, deceived, the 
slaves of divers lusts and pleasures, living in 
malice and envy, hateful, hating one another.” 
What, the loyal and laborious Titus, the chaste, 
the upright, the unutterably earnest Paul? Is 
not the picture greatly, lamentably exaggerated, 
a burst of religious rhetoric? Adolphe Monod * 
tells us that he once thought it must be so; he 
felt himself quite unable to submit to the awful 
witness. But years moved, and he saw deeper 
into himself, seeing deeper into the holiness of 
God; and the truthfulness of that passage grew 
upon him. Not that its difficulties all vanished, 
but its truthfulness shone out, “‘ and sure I am,” 
he said from his death-bed, ‘that when this 
veil of flesh shall fall I shall recognise in that 
passage the truest portrait ever painted of my 
own natural. heart.” 

Robert Browning, in a poem of terrible moral 
interest and power,t+ confesses that, amidst a 
thousand doubts and difficulties, his mind was 
anchored to faith in Christianity by the fact 
of its doctrine of Sin: 


‘I still, to suppose it true, for my part 
See reasons and reasons; this, to begin; = 
’Tis the faith that launched point-blank her dart 
At the head of a lie; taught Original Sin, 
The Corruption of Man’s Heart.” 


Now we know that whatever things the Law 
says, it speaks them to those in the Law, those 
within its range, its dominion; that every mouth 
may be stopped, and all the world may prove 
guilty with regard to God. ‘The Law” ; that 
is to say, here, the Old Testament Revelation. 
This not only contains the Mosaic and Pro- 
phetic moral code, but has it for one grand 
pervading object, in all its parts, to prepare 
man for Christ by exposing him to himself, in his 
shame and need. It shows him in a thousand 
ways that “he cannot serve the Lord” (Josh. 
xxiv. 19), on purpose that in that same Lord 
he may take refuge from both his guilt and 
his impotency. And this it does for “those in 


the Law”; that is to say here, primarily, for - 


the Race, the Church, whom it surrounded with 
its light of holy fire, and whom in this pas- 
sage the Apostle has in his first thoughts. Yet 
they, surely, are not alone upon his mind. We 
have seen already how “the Law” is, after all 
only the more full and direct enunciation of 
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mee law ”; so that the Gentile as well as the Jew 
has to do with the light, and with the respon- 
sibility, of a knowledge of the will of God. 


While the chain of stern quotations we have 


just handled lies heaviest on Israel, it yet binds 
_ the world. 


It “shuts every mouth.” It drags 
man in guilty before God. 

“That every mouth may be stopped.” Oh, 
solemn silence, when at last it comes! The 
harsh or muffled voices of self-defence, of self- 
assertion are hushed at length. The man, like 
one of old, when he saw his righteous self in 
the light of God, “lays his hand on his mouth” 
(Job xl. 4). He leaves speech to God, and 
learns at last to listen. What shall he hear? 
An external repudiation? An objurgation, and 
then a final and exterminating anathema? No, 
something far other, and better, and more won- 
derful. But there must first be silence on man’s 
part, if it is to be heard. ‘“ Hear—and your 
souls shall live.” : 

So the great argument pauses, gathered up 
into an utterance which at once concentrates 
what has gone before, and prepares us for a 
glorious sequel. Shut thy mouth, O man, and 
listen now: 

Because by means of works of law there shall 
be justified no flesh in His presence; for by 
means of law comes—moral knowledge of sin. 


CHAPTER IX. 
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So then “there is silence’’ upon earth, that 
man may hear the “still, small voice,” “the 
sound of stillness” (1 Kings xix. 12), from 
the heavens. “The Law” has spoken, with its 
heart-shaking thunder. It has driven in upon 
the soul of man, from many sides, that one 
fact—guilt; the eternity of the claim of right- 
eousness, the absoluteness of the holy Will of 
God, and, in contrast, the failure of man, of the 
race, to meet that claim and do that will. It 
has told man, in effect, that he is “ depraved,” * 
that is to say, morally distorted. He is “ totally 
depraved,” that is, the distortion has affected 
his whole being, so that he can supply on his 
own part no adequate recovering power which 
shall restore him to harmony with God. And 
the Law has nothing more to say to him, except 
that this condition is not only deplorable, but 
guilty, accountable, condemnable; and that his 
Own conscience is the concurrent witness that 
it is so. He is a sinner. To be a sinner is 
befcre all things to be a transgressor of law.- 
It is other things besides. It is to be morally 
diseased, and in need of surgery and medicine. 
It is to be morally unhappy, and an object of 
compassion. But first of all it is to be morally 
guilty, and in urgent need of justification, of a 
reversal of sentence, of satisfactory settlement 
with the offended—and eternal—Law of God. 

That Law, having spoken its inexorable con- 
ditions, and having announced the just sentence 
of death, stands stern and silent beside the now 
silent offender. It has no commission to re- 


*‘ Depravatus’”’: twisted, wrenched from the straight 
line. 
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lieve his fears, to allay his grief, to pay his 
debts. Its awful, merciful business is to say, 
“Thou shalt not sin,” and “ The wages of sin 
is death.” It summons conscience to attention, 
and tells it in its now hearing ear far more than 
it had realised before of the horror and the 
doom of sin; and then it leaves conscience to 
take up the message and alarm the whole inner 
world with the certainty of guilt and judgment. 
So the man lies speechless before the terribly 
reticent Law. 

Is it a merely abstract picture? Or do our 
hearts, the writer’s and the reader’s, bear any 
witness to its living truthfulness? God knoweth, 
these things are no curiosities of the past. We 
are not studying an interesting phase of early 
Christian thought. We are reading a-living-rec- 
ord of the experiences of innumerable. dives 
which are lived on earth this day. There is such 
a thing indeed in our time, at this hour, as con- 
viction of sin. There is such a thing now as 
a human soul, struck dumb amidst its apologies, 
its doubts, its denials, by the speech and then 
the silence of the Law of God. There is such 
a thing at this hour as a real man, strong and 
sound in thought, healthy in every faculty, used 
to look facts of daily life in the face, yet broken 
down in the indescribable conviction that he is 
a poor, guilty, lost sinner, and that his over- 
whelming need is not now—not just now—the 
solution of problems of being, but the assur- 
ance that his sin is forgiven. He must be jus- 
tified, or he dies. The God of the Law must 
somehow say He has no quarrel with him, or he 
dies a death which he sees, as by an intuition 
peculiar to conviction of sin, to be in its proper 
nature a death without hope, without end. 

Is this ““ somehow ”’ possible? 

Listen, guilty and silent soul, to a sound which 
is audible now. In the turmoil of either sec- 
ular indifference or blind self-justification you 
could not hear it; at best you heard a meaning- 
less murmur. But listen now; it is articulate, 
and it speaks to you. The earthquake, the wind, 
the fire, have passed; and you are indeed awake. 
Now comes “ the sound of stillness” in its turn. 
But now, apart from Law, God’s righteousness 
stands displayed, attested by the Law and the 
Prophets; but—though attested by them, in the 
Scriptures which all along, in word and in type, 
promise better things to come, and above all 
a Blessed One to come—(it is) God’s righteous- 
ness, through faith in Jesus Christ, prepared. for 
all and bestowed upon all who believe in Him. 
For there is no distinction; for all have sinned, 
and fall short of the glory of God, being justi- 
fied giftwise, gratuitously, by His grace, 
through the redemption, the ransom-rescue, 
which is in Christ Jesus. Yes, it resides always 
in Him, the Lord of saving Merit, and so is 
to be found in Him alone; whom God presented, 
put forward, as Propitiation, through faith in 
His blood, His blood of death, of sacrifice, of the 
altar; so as to demonstrate, to explain, to clear 
up, His righteousness, His way of acceptance 
and its method. The Father “ presented” the 
Son so as to show that His grace meant no real 
connivance, no indulgence without a lawful rea- 
son. He “presented” Him because of His 
passing-by of sins done before; because the fact 
asked explanation that, while He proclaimed His 
Law, and had not yet revealed His Gospel, He 
did nevertheless bear with sinners, reprieving 
them, condoning them, in the forbearance of 
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God, in the ages when He was seen to “hold 
back” His wrath, but did not yet disclose the 
reason why. It was with a view, he says again, 
to this demonstration of His righteousness in 
the present period, the season, the xaipés, of the 
manifested Gospel; that He may be, in our 
view, as well as in divine fact, at once just, true 
to His eternal Law, and Justifier of him who 
belongs to faith in Jesus. 

This is the voice from heaven, audible when the 
sinner’s mouth is shut, while his ears are opened 
by the touch of God. Without that spiritual 
introduction to them, very likely they will seem 
either a fact in the history of religious thought, 
interesting in the study of development, but 
no more; or a series of assertions correspond- 
ing to unreal needs, and in themselves full of 
disputable points. Read them in the hour of 
conviction of sin; in other words, bring to them 
your whole being, stirred from above to its 
moral depths, and you will not take them either 
indifferently, or with opposition. As the key 
meets the lock they will meet your exceeding 
need. Every sentence, every link of reasoning, 
every affirmation of fact, will be precious to you 
beyond all words. And you will never fully 
understand them except in such hours, or in 
the life which has such hours amongst its indel- 
ible memories. 

Listen over again, in this sacred silence, thus 
rae by ‘the pleasant voice of the Mighty 

ne.” 

“But now”; the happy “now” of present 
fact, of waking certainty. It is no day-dream. 
Look, and see; touch, and feel. Turn the blessed 
page again; yéyparrau, “It stands written.” 
There is indeed a ‘“ Righteousness of God,” a 
settled way of mercy which is as holy as it is 
benignant, an acceptance as good in eternal 
Law as in eternal Love. It is ‘“‘ attested by the 
Law and the Prophets” ; countless lines of pre- 
diction and foreshadowing meet upon it, to 
negative for ever the fear of illusion, of delusion. 
Here is no fortuitous concourse, but the long- 
laid plan of God. Behold its procuring Cause, 
magnificent, tender, divine, human, spiritual, his- 
toric. It is the beloved Son of the Father; no 
antagonist power from a region alien to the 
blessed Law and its Giver. The Law-Giver is 
the Christ-Giver; "He has “ set Him forth,’ He 
has provided in Him an expiation which—does 
not persuade Him to have mercy, for He is 
eternal Love already, but liberates His love 
along the line of a wonderfully satisfied Holi- 
ness, and explains that liberation (to the con- 
trite) so as supremely to win their worship 
and their love to the Father and the Son. Be- 
hold the Christ of God; behold the blood of 
Christ. In the Gospel, He is everywhere, it 
it everywhere; but what is your delight to 
find Him, and it, here upon the threshold 
of your life of blessing? Looking upon the 
Crucified, while you still “lay your hand upon 
your, mouth,” till it is removed that you 
may bless His Name, you understand the joy 
with which, age after age, men have spoken 
of a Death which is their life, of a Cross 
which is their crown and glory. You are in 
no mood, here and now, to disparage the doc- 
trine of the Atoning Blood; to place it in the 
background of your Christianity; to obscure the 
Cross behind even the roofs of Bethlehem. You 
cannot now think well of any Gospel that does 
not say, “ First of all, Christ died for our sins, 
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according to the Scriptures” (1 Cor. xy. 3). 

You are a sinner, and you know it; “ guilty be- 
fore God” ; and for you as such the Propitiation 
governs your whole view of man, of God, of life, 
of heaven. For you, however it may be for 
others, ‘‘ Redemption” cannot be named, or 
thought of, apart from its first precious ele- 
ment, “remission of sins,” justification of the 
guilty. It is steeped in ideas of Propitiation; 
it is red and glorious with the Redeemer’s blood, 
without: which it could not have been. The 
all-blessed God, with all His attributes, His 
character, is by you seen evermore as “just, 
yet the Justifier of him that believeth in Je- 
sus.” He shines on you through the Word, 
and in your heart’s experience, in many another 
astonishing aspect. But all those others are 
qualified for you by this, that He is the God of 
a holy Justification; that He is the God who has 
accepted you, the guilty one, in Christ. All 
your thoughts of Him are formed and followed 
out at the foot of the Cross. Golgotha is the 
observatory from which you count and watch 
the lights of the moving heaven of His Being, 
His Truth, His Love. 

How precious to you now are the words which 
once, perhaps, were worse than insipid, ‘ Faith,” 
“ Justification,” “the Righteousness of God”! 
In the discovery of your necessity, and of Christ 
as the all-in-all to meet it, you see with little 
need of exposition the place and power of Faith. 
It means, you see it now, simply your reception 
of Christ. It is your contact with Him, your 
embrace of Him. It is not virtue; it is abso-~ 
lutely remote from merit. But it is necessary; 
as necessary as the hand that takes the alms, 
or as the mouth that eats the unbought meal. 
The meaning of “ Justification” is now to you 
no riddle of the schools. Like all the great 
words of scriptural theology it carries with it 
in divine things the meaning it bears in common 
things, only for a new and noble application; 
you see this with joy, by the insight of awakened 
conscience. He who “ justifies’ you does ex-~ 
actly what the word always imports. He does 
not educate you, or inspire you, up-to accept- 
ability. He pronounces you acceptable, sattsfac~ 
tory, at peace with Law. And this He does for 
Another’s sake; on account of the Merit of An- 
other, who has so done and suffered as to win 
an eternal welcome for Himself and everything 
that is His, and therefore for all who are found 
in Him, and therefore for you who have fled 
into Him, believing. So you receive with joy 
and wonder “the righteousness of God,” His 
way to bid you, so deeply guilty in yourself, 
welcome without fear to your Judge. You are 
“righteous,” that is to say, satisfactory to the 
inexorable Law. How? Because you are trans- 
figured into a moral perfectness such as could 
constitute a claim? No, but because Jesus Christ 
died, and you, receiving Him, are found in 
Him. 

“ There is no difference.” Once, perhaps, you 
resented that word, if you paused to note it. 
Now you take all its import home. Whatever 
otherwise your “ difference”? may be from the 
most disgraceful and notorious breakers of the 
Law of God, you know now that there is none 
in this respect—that you are as _ hopelessly, 
whether or not as distantly, remote as they are 
from “the glory of God.” His moral “ glory,” 
the inexorable perfectness of His Character, 
with its inherent demand that you must per- 
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fectly correspond to Him in order so to be at 


peace with Him—you are indeed “short of” 
this. The harlot, the liar, the murderer, are 
short of it; but so are you. Perhaps they stand 
at the bottom of a mine, and you on the crest 
of an Alp; but you are as little able to touch 
the stars as they. So you thankfully give your- 
self up, side by side with them, if they will but 
come too, to be “carried” to the height of 
divine acceptance, by the gift of God, “ justified 
gift-wise by His grace.” 
Where then is our boasting? 
By means of what law? Of works? 


It is shut out. 
No, but 


‘by means of faith’s law, the institute, the ordi- 


nance, which lays it upon us not to deserve, 
but to confide. And who can analyse or de- 
scribe the joy and rest of the soul from which 
at last is “shut out” the foul inflation of a re- 
ligious “boast” ? We have praised ourselves, 
we have valued ourselves, on one thing or an- 
other supposed to make us worthy of the Eter- 
nal. We may perhaps have had some specious 
pretexts for doing so; or we may have 
“boasted” (such boastings are not unknown) 
of nothing better than being a little less ungodly, 
or a little more manly, than some one else. 


But this is over now forever, in principle; and ° 


we lay its practice under our Redeemer’s feet 
to be destroyed. And great are the rest and glad- 
ness of sitting down at His feet, while the door 
is shut and the key is turned upon our self- 
applause. There is no holiness without that 
“exclusion ”’ ; and there is no happiness where 
holiness is not. 

For we reckon, we conclude, we gather up 
our facts and reasons thus, that man is justified 
by faith, apart from, irrespective of, works of 
law. In other words, the meriting cause lies 
wholly in Christ, and wholly outside the man’s 
conduct. We have seen, implicitly, in the pas- 
sage above, verses 10-18, what is meant here by 
“works of Law,” or by ‘“ works of the Law.” 
The thought is not of ritual prescription, but of 
moral rule. The law-breakers of verses 10-18 
are men who commit violent deeds, and speak 
foul words, and fail to do what is good. The 
law-keeper, by consequence, is the man whose 
conduct in such respects is right, negatively and 
positively. And the ‘“ works of the law” are 
such deeds accordingly. So here “‘ we conclude ” 
that the justification of fallen man takes place, 
as to the merit which procures it, irrespective 
of his well-doing. It is respective only of Christ, 
as to merit; it has to do only, as to personal 
reception, with the acceptance of the meriting 
Christ, that is to say, with faith in Him. 

Then come, like a short ‘coda” following 
a full musical cadence, two brief questions and 
their answers, spoken almost as if again a Rab- 
binist were in discussion. 

Is God the Jews’ God only? Not of the Na- 
tions too? Yes, of the Nations too; assuming 
that God is one, the same Person in both cases; 
who will justify Circumcision on the principle of 
faith, and Uncircumcision by means of faith. 


~He takes the fact, now ascertained, that faith, 


. 


still faith, that is to say Christ received, is the 
condition to justification for all mankind; and 
he reasons back to the fact (so amply “at- 
tested by the Law and the Prophets,” from 
Genesis onwards) that the true God is equally 
the God of all. Probably the deep inference is 
suggested that the fence of privilege drawn for 
ages round Israel was meant ultimately for the 
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whole world’s blessing, and not to hold Israet 
in a selfish isolation. 7 

We cancel Law, then, by this faith of ours? 
We open the door, then, to moral license? We 
abolish code and precept, then, when we ask not 
for conduct, but for faith? Away with the 
thought; nay, we establish Law; we go the 
very way to give a new sacredness to its every 
command, and to disclose a new power for the 
fulfilment of them all. But how this is, and is 
to be, the later argument is to show. : 


DETACHED NoTE TO Romans III. 


It would be a deeply interesting work to col- 
lect and exhibit together examples of the con- 
veyance of great spiritual blessing, in memo- 
rable lives, through the perusal of the Epistle 
to the Romans. Augustine’s final crisis (see be- 
low, on xiii. 14) would be one such example. 
As specimens of what must be a multitude we 
quote two cases, in each of which one verse in 
this third chapter of the Epistle proved the 
means of the divine message in a life of histori- 
cal interest. 

Padre Paola Sarpi (1552-1623), “ Councillor 
and Theologian” to the Venetian Republic, and 
historian of the Council of Trent, was one of 
the many eminent men of his day who never 
broke with the Roman Church, yet had genuine 
spiritual sympathies with the Reformation. The 
record of his last hours is affecting and instruct- 
ive, and shows him reposing his hope with great 
simplicity on the divine message of this chapter, 
though the report makes him quote it inexactly. 
‘“ Night being come, and want of spirits increas- 
ing upon him, he ceased another reading of 
the Passion written by St. John. He spake of 
his own misery, and of the trust and confidence 
which he had in the blood of Christ. He re- 
peated \ery often those words, Quem proposuit 
Deus Mediatorem per fidem in sanguine suo, 
‘Whom God hath set forth to be a Mediator 
through faith in His blood.’ In which He 
seemed to receive an extreme consolation. He 
repeated (though with much faintness) divers 
places of Saint Paul. He protested that of his 
part he had nothing to present God with but 
miseries and sins, yet nevertheless he desired 
to be drowned in the abyss of the divine mercy; 
with so much submission on one side, and yet 
so much cheerfulness on the other side, that he 
drew tears from all that were present.” * 

It was through the third chapter of the Ro- 
mans that heavenly light first came to the ter- 
ribly troubled soul of William Cowper, at St. 
Albans, in 1764. Some have said that Cow- 
per’s religion was to blame for his melancholy. 
The case was far different. The first tremen- 
dous attack occurred at a time when, by his 
own clear account, he was quite without serious 
religion; it had nothing whatever to do with 
either Christian doctrine or Christian practice. 
The recovery from it came with his first sight, 
in Scripture, of the divine mercy in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. His own account. of this. crisis 
is as follows:+ 

“But the happy period which was to afford 
me a clear opening of the free mercy of God 


*" The Life of Father Paul the Venetian, translated out 
of Italian :’’ London, 1676. 

+ ‘' Memoir of the Early Life of William Cowper, written 
by Himself.” 
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in Christ Jesus, was now arrived. I flung my- 
self into a chair near the window, and, seeing 
a Bible there, ventured once more to apply to it 
for comfort and instruction. The first verse 
I saw was the 25th of the 3d of Romans; 
“Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in His blood, to declare His 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God.’ 

“Tmmediately I received strength to believe 
it, and the full beams of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness shone upon me. I saw the sufficiency of 
the atonement He had made, my pardon sealed 
in His blood, and all the fulness and complete- 
ness of His justification. Unless the Almighty 
arm had been under me, I think I should have 
died with gratitude and joy. I could only look 
up to heaven in silent fear, overwhelmed with 
love and wonder. But the work of the Holy 
Ghost is best described in His own words; it 
is ‘joy unspeakable and full of glory.’” 


CHAPTER X. 
ABRAHAM AND DAVID. 
ROMANS iv. I-12. 


THE Jewish disputant is present still to the 
Apostle’s thought. It could not be otherwise 
in this argument. No question was more press- 
ing on the Jewish mind than that of Accept- 
ance; thus far, truly, the teaching and disci- 
pline of the Old Testament had not been in 
vain. And St. Paul had not only, in his Chris- 
tian Apostleship, debated that problem count- 
less times withRabbinic combatants; he had been 
himself a Rabbi, and knew by experience alike 
the misgivings of the Rabbinist’s conscience, 
and the subterfuges of his reasoning. 

So now there rises before him the great name 
of Abraham, as a familiar watchword of the 
controversy of Acceptance. He has been con- 
tending for an absolutely inclusive verdict of 
“ euilty”” against man, against every man. He 
has been shutting with all his might the doors of 
thought against human “ boasting,” against the 
least claim of man to have merited his accept- 
ance. Can he carry this principle into quite im- 
partial issues? Can he, a Jew in presence of 
Jews, apply it without apology, without reserve, 
to “the Friend of God” himself? What will 
he say to that majestic Example of man? His 
name itself sounds like a claim to almost wor- 
ship. As he moves across the scene of Genesis, 
we—even we Gentiles—trise up as it were in rev- 
erent homage, honouring this figure at once so 
real and so near to the ideal; marked by innu- 
merable lines of individuality, totally unlike the 
composed picture of legend or poem, yet walk- 
ing with God Himself in a personal intercourse 
so habitual, so tranquil, so congenial. Is this 
a name to becloud with the assertion that here, 
as everywhere, acceptance was hopeless but for 
the clemency of God “ gift-wise, without deeds 
of law” ? Was not at least Abraham accepted 
because he was morally worthy of acceptance? 
And if Abraham, then surely, in abstract pos- 
sibility, others also. There must be a group 
of men, small or large, there is at least one man, 
who can “ boast” of his peace with God. 

On the other hand, if with Abraham it was 
not thus, then the inference is easy to all other 
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men. Who but he is called “the Friend” (2 

Chron, xx. 7, Isai. xli. 8)? Moses himself, the 

almost deified Lawgiver, is but “the Servant,” 

trusted, intimate, honoured in a sublime degree 

by his eternal Master. But he is never called 

“the Friend.” That peculiar title seems to pre- 

clude altogether the question of a legal accept- 

ance. Who thinks of his friend as one whose 
relation to him needs to be good in law at all? 
The friend stands as it were behind law, or 
above it, in respect of his fellow. He holds a 
relation implying personal sympathies, identity 
of interests, contact of thought and will, not an 
anxious previous settlement of claims, and re- 
mission of liabilities. If then the Friend of the 
Eternal Judge proves, nevertheless, to have 
needed . Justification, and to have received it 
by the channel not of his personal worth but of 
the grace of God, there will be little hesitation 
about other men’s need, and the way by which 
alone other men shall find it met. 

In approaching this great example, for such 
it will prove to be, St. Paul is about to illustrate 
all the main points of his inspired argument. 
By the way, by implication, he gives us the all- 
important fact that even an Abraham, even “ the 


* Friend,” did need justification somehow. Such 


is the Eternal Holy One that no man can walk 
by His side and live, no, not in the path of in- 
most “ friendship,” without an acceptance before 
His face as He is Judge. Then again, such is 
He, that even an Abraham found this accept- 
ance, as a matter of fact, not by merit but by 
faith; not by presenting himself, but by re- 
nouncing himself, and taking God for all; by 
pleading not, ‘‘I am worthy,” but, “ Thou art 
faithful.” It is to be shown that Abraham’s 
justification was such that it gave him not the 
least ground for self-applause; it was, not in the 
least degree based on merit. It was “ of grace, 
not of debt.” A promise of sovereign kindness, 
connected with the redemption of himself, and 
of the world, was made to him. He was not 
morally worthy of such a promise, if only be- 
cause he was not morally perfect. And he was, 
humanly speaking, physically incapable of it. But 
God offered Himself freely to Abraham, in His 
promise; and Abraham opened. the empty arms 
of personal reliance to receive the unearned 
gift. Had he stayed first to earn it he would 
have shut it out; he would have closed his arms. 
Rightly renouncing himself, because seeing and 
trusting his. gracious God, the sight of whose 
holy glory annihilates the idea of man’s claims, 
he opened his arms, and the God of peace filled 
the void. The man received his God’s approval, 
because he interposed nothing of his own to in- 
tercept it. . 
From one point of view, the all-important 
view-point here, it mattered not what Abra- 
ham’s conduct had been. As a fact, he was al- 
ready devout when the incident of Gen, xv. oc- 
curred. But he was also actually a sinner; 
that is made quite plain by Gen. xii., the very 
chapter of the Call. And potentially, according 
to Scripture, he was a great sinner; for he was 
an instance of the human heart. But this, while 
it constituted Abraham’s urgent need of accept- 
ance, was not in the least a barrier to his accept- 
ance, when he turned from himself, in the great 
crisis of absolute faith, and accepted God in His 
promise. a: 5 
The principle of the acceptance of “the 
Friend” was identically that which underlies the 
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Sie. acceptance of the most flagrant transgressor. 


As St. Paul will soon remind us, David in the 
guilt of his murderous adultery, and Abraham 


in the grave walk of his worshipping obedi- 


ence, stand upon the same level here. Actually 
or potentially, each is a great sinner. Each 
turns from himself, unworthy, to God in His 
promise. And the promise is his, not because 
his hand is full of merit, but because it is empty 
of himself. 

It is true that Abraham’s justification, un- 
like David’s, is not explicitly connected in the 
narrative with a moral crisis of his soul. He is 
not depicted, in Gen. xv., as a conscious peni- 
tent, flying from justice to the Judge. But is there 


- not a deep suggestion that something not unlike 


this did then pass over him, and through him? 
That short assertion, that ‘“ he trusted the Lord, 
and he counted it to Him for righteousness,” 
is an anomaly in the story, if it has not a spir- 
itual depth hidden in it. Why, just then and 
there, should we be told this about his accept- 
ance with God? Is it not because the vastness 
of the promise had made the man see in con- 
trast the absolute failure of a corresponding 
merit in himself? Job (xlii. 1-6) was brought to 
self-despairing penitence not by the fires of the 
Law but by the glories of Creation. Was not 
Abraham brought to the same consciousness, 
whatever form it may have taken in his charac~ 
ter and period, by the greater glories of the 
Promise? Surely it was there and then that he 
learnt that secret of self-rejection in favour of 
God which is the other side of all true faith, 
and which came out long years afterwards, in its 
mighty issues of “‘ work,” when he laid Isaac on 
the altar.* 

It is true, again, that Abraham’s faith, his 
justifying reliance, is not connected in the nar- 
trative with any aiticulate expectation of an 
atoning Sacrifice. But here first we dare to 
say, even at the risk of that formidable charge, 
an antique and obsolete theory of the Patriarchal 
creed, that probably Abraham knew much more 
about the Coming One than a modern critique 
will commonly allow. ‘“ He rejoiced to see My 
day; and he saw-it, and was glad” (John viii. 
56). And further, the faith which justifies, 
though what it touches in fact is the blessed 
Propitiation, or rather God in the Propitiation, 
does not always imply an articulate knowledge 
of*the whole ‘reason of the hope.” It assur- 
edly implies a true submission to all that the 
believer knows of the revelation of that reason. 
But he may (by circumstances) know very little 
of it, and yet be a believer. The saint who 
prayed (Psal. cxliii. 2) ‘“ Enter not into judg- 
ment with Thy servant, O Lord, for in Thy 
sight shall no man living be justified,” cast him- 
self upon a God who, being absolutely holy, 
yet can somehow, just as He is, justify the sin- 
ner. Perhaps he knew much of the reason of 
Atonement, as it lies in God’s mind, and as it 
is explained, as it is demonstrated, in the Cross. 
But perhaps he did not. What he did was to 
cast himself up to the full light he had, “ without 
one plea,” upon his Judge, as a man awfully 
conscious of his need, and trusting only in a sov- 
ereign mercy, which must also be a righteous, 
a law-honouring mercy, because it is the mercy 
of the Righteous Lord. 

Let us not be mistaken, meanwhile, as if such 


*On St. James’ use of that great incident, see detached 


note, p. 546. 
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words meant that a definite creed of the Atoning 
Work is not possible, or is not precious. This 
Epistle will help us to such a creed, and so will 
Galatians, and Hebrews, and Isaiah, and. Leviti- 
cus, and the whole Scripture. “ Prophets and 
kings desired to see the things we see, and did 
not see them” (Luke x. 24). But that is no 
reason why we should not adore the mercy 
that has unveiled to us the Cross and the blessed 
Lamb. : 

But it is time to come to the Apostle’s words 
as they stand. 

What then shall we say that Abraham has 
found—“ has found,” the perfect tense of abid- 
ing and always significant fact—‘“‘has found,” 
in his great discovery of divine peace—our fore- 
father according to the flesh? ‘‘ According to 
the flesh” ; that is to say, (having regard to 
the prevailing moral use of the word “ flesh” 
in this Epistle,) ‘‘in respect of self,” “in the 
region of his own works and merits.” For if 
Abraham was justified as a result of works, he 
has a boast; he has a right to self-applause. 
Yes, such is the principle indicated here; if man 
merits, man is entitled to self-applause. May 
we not say, in passing, that the common in- 
stinctive sense of the moral discord of self- 
applause, above all in spiritual,things, is one 
among many witnesses to the truth of our justi- 
fication by faith only? But St. Paul goes on; 
ah, but not towards God; not when even an 
Abraham looks Him in the face, and sees him- 
self in that Light. As if to say, “If he earned 
justification, he might have boasted rightly; but 
‘rightful boasting,’ when man sees God, is a 
thing unthinkable; therefore his justification was 
given, not earned.” For what says the Scrip- 
ture, the passage, the great text (Gen. xv. 6)? 
“Now Abraham believed God, and it was reck- 
oned to him as righteousness.” Now to the 
man who works, his reward, his earned re- 
quital, is not reckoned grace-wise, as a gift 
of generosity, but debt-wise; it is to the man 
who does not work, but believes, confides, in 
Him who justifies the ungodly one, that “his 
faith is reckoned as righteousness.” ‘“ The un- 
godly one”; as if to bring out by an extreme 
case the glory of the wonderful paradox. “The 
ungodly” is undoubtedly a word intense and 
dark; it means not the sinner only, but the 
open, defiant sinner. Every human heart is 
capable of such sinfulness, for “the heart is de- 
ceitful above all things.” In this respect, as 
we have seen, in the potential respect, even an 
Abraham is a great sinner. But there are in- 
deed “sinners and sinners,” in the experiences 
of life; and St. Paul is ready now with a con- 
spicuous example of the justification of one who 
was truly, at one miserable period, by his own 
fault, ‘“an ungodly one.” 

“Thou hast given occasion to the enemies of 
the Lord to blaspheme” (2 Sam. xii. 14). He 
had done so indeed. The faithful photography 
of the Scriptures shows us David, the chosen, 
the faithful, the man of spiritual experiences, 
acting out his lustful look in adultery, and half 
covering his adultery with the most base of 
constructive murders, and then, for long 
months, refusing to repent. Yet was David jus- 
tified: “I have sinned against the Lord”; “ The 
Lord also hath put away thy sin.” He turned 
from his awfully ruined self to God, and at once 
he received remission. Then, and to the last, 
he was chastised. But then and there he was 
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unreservedly justified, and with a justification 
which made him sing a loud beatitude. 

Just as David too speaks his felicitation of 
the man (and it was himself) to whom God 
reckons righteousness irrespective of works, 
“ Happy they whose iniquities have been re- 
mitted, and whose sins have been covered; 
happy the man to whom the Lord will not 
reckon sin” (Ps. xxxii. I, 2). Wonderful 
words, in the context of the experience out of 
which they spring! A human soul which has 
greatly transgressed, and which knows it well, 
and knows too that to the end it will suffer a 
sore discipline because of it, for example and 
humiliation, nevertheless knows its pardon, and 
knows it as a happiness indescribable. The 
iniquity has been “lifted”; the sin has been 
“covered,” has been struck out of the book of 
“reckoning,” written by the Judge. The peni- 
tent will never forgive himselt; in this very 
Psalm he tears from his sin all the covering 

“woven by his own heart. But his God has given 

him remission, has reckoned him as one who 
has not sinned, so far as access to Him and 
peace with Him are in question. And so his 
song of shame and penitence begins with a 
beatitude, and ends with a cry of joy. 

We pause to note the exposition implied here 
of the phrase, “to reckon righteousness.” It 
is to treat the man as one whose account is 
clear. “Happy the man to whom the Lord 
will not reckon sin.” In the phrase itself, “to 
reckon righteousness” (as in its Latin equiva- 
lent, “to impute righteousness”), the question, 
what clears the account, is not answered. Sup- 
pose the impossible case of a record kept abso- 
lutely clear by the man’s own sinless goodness; 
then the ‘ reckoned,” the “imputed, righteous- 
ness” would mean the Law’s contentment with 
him on his own merits. But the context of hu- 
man sin fixes the actual reference to an “ im- 
putation” which means that the awfully de- 
fective record is treated, for a divinely valid 
reason, as if it were, what it is not, good. The 
man is at peace with his Judge, though he has 
sinned, because the Judge has joined him to 
Himself, and taken up his liability, and an- 
swered for it to His own Law. The man is 
dealt with as righteous, being a sinner, for his 
glorious Redeemer’s sake. It is pardon, but 
more than pardon. It is no mere indulgent dis- 
missal; it is a welcome as of the worthy to the 
embrace of the Holy One. 

Such is the Justification of God. We shall 
need to remember it through the whole course 
of the Epistle. To make Justification a mere 
synonym for Pardon is always inadequate. Jus- 
tification is the contemplation and treatment of 
the penitent sinner, found in Christ, as right- 
eous, as satisfactory to the Law, not merely as 
one whom the Law lets go. Is this a. fiction? 
Not at all. It is vitally linked to two great 
spiritual facts. One is, that the sinner’s Friend 
has Himself dealt, in the sinner’s interests, with 
the Law, honouring its holy claim to the utter- 
most under the human conditions which He 
freely undertook. The other is that he has 
mysteriously, but really, joined the sinner to 
Himself, in faith, by the Spirit; joined him to 
Himself as limb, as branch, as bride. Christ 
and His disciples are really One in the order of 
spiritual life. And so the community between 
Him and them is real, the community of their 
debt on the one side, of His merit on the other. 
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Now again comes up the question, never far _ 


distant in St. Paul’s thought, and in his life, 
what these facts of Justification have to do with 
Gentile sinners. Here is David blessing God 


for his unmerited acceptance, an acceptance by 


the way wholly unconnected with the ritual of 
the altar. Here above all is Abraham, “ justi- 
fied in consequence of faith.” But David was 
a child of the covenant of circumcision. And 
Abraham was the father of that covenant. Do 
not their justifications speak only to those who 
stand, with them, inside that charmed circle? 
Was not Abraham justified by faith plus cir- 
cumcision? Did not the faith act only because 
he was already one of the privileged? This 
felicitation therefore, this cry of “ Happy are 
the freely justified,” is it upon the circumcision, 
or upon the uncircumcision? For we say that 
to Abraham, with an emphasis* on “ Abra- 
ham,” his faith was reckoned as righteousness. 
The question, he means, is legitimate, ‘ for” 
Abraham is not at first sight a case in point for 
the justification of the outside world, the non- 
privileged races of man. But consider: How 
then was it reckoned? To Abraham in circum- 
cision or in uncircumcision? Not in circum- 
cision, but in uncircumcision; fourteen years at 
least had to pass before the covenant rite came 
in. And-he received the sign of circumcision 
_(with a stress upon “ sign,” as if to say that the 
“thing,” the reality signed, was his already), 
as a seal on the righteousness of the faith that 
was in his uncircumcision, a seal on the accept- 
ance which he received, antecedent to all formal 
privilege, in that bare hand of faith. And all 
this was so, and was recorded so, with a pur- 
pose of far-reaching significance: that he might 
be father, exemplar, representative, of all who 
believe notwithstanding uncircumcision, that 
to them righteousness should be reckoned; and 
father of circumcision, exemplar and representa- 
tive within its circle also, for those who do not 
merely belong to circumcision, but for those 
who also step in the track of the uncircum- 
cision-faith of our father Abraham. ‘ 


So privilege had nothing to do with accept-— 


ance, except to countersign the grant of a grace 
absolutely free. The Seal did nothing whatever 
to make the Covenant. It only verified the 
fact, and guaranteed the bona fides of the Giver. 
As the Christian Sacraments are, so was the 
Patriarchal Sacramegt; it was “‘a sure testi- 
mony and effectual sign of God’s grace and 
good will.” But the grace and the good will 
come not through the Sacrament as through a 
medium, but straight from God to the man who 
took God at His word. ‘‘ The means whereby 
he received,” the mouth with which he fed upon 
the celestial food, ‘‘ was faith.” The rite came 


not between the man and his accepting Lord, - 


but as it were was present at the side to assure 
him with a physical concurrent fact that all 
was true. “ Nothing between” was the law of 
the great transaction; nothing, not even a God- 
given ordinance; nothing but the empty arms 
receiving the Lord Himself;—and empty arms 
indeed put “nothing between.” 


DeTACHED NoTE TO CHAPTER X. 


The following is extracted from the Com- 
mentary on this Epistle in “The Cambridge 
Bible” (p. 261): 

* By the position of the name in the Greek sentence, 








“TWhat shall we say to] the verbal dis- 


crepancy between St. Paul’s explicit teaching 


that “a man is justified by faith without works,’ 


and St. James’ equally explicit teaching that 

“by works a man is justified, and not by faith 
only’? With only the New Testament before 
us, it is hard not to assume that the one Apostle 
has in view some distortion of the doctrine of 
the other. But the fact (see Lightfoot’s ‘ Gala- 
tians,’ detached note to chap. iii.) that Abra- 
ham’s faith was a staple Rabbinic text alters 
the case, by making it perfectly possible that 
St. James (writing to members of the Jewish 
Dispersion) had not Apostolic but Rabbinic 
teaching in view. And the line such teaching 


took is indicated by James ii. 19, where an ex- 


ample is given of the faith in question; and that 
example is concerned wholly with the grand 
point of strictly Jewish orthodoxy—Gop 1s ONE. 
The persons addressed [were thus those 
whose] idea of faith was not trustful acceptance, 
a belief of the heart, but orthodox adherence, a 
belief of the head. And St. James [took] these 
persons strictly on their own ground, and as- 
sumed, for his argument, their own very faulty 
account of faith to be correct. 
“ He would thus be proving the point, equally 
dear to St. Paul, that mere theoretic orthodoxy, 
apart from effects on the will, is valueless. He 


would not, in the remotest degree, be disputing 


works’ 


clouds of light! 


the Pauline doctrine that the guilty soul is put 
into a position of acceptance with the Father 
only by vital connection with the Son, and that 
this connection is effectuated, absolutely and 
alone, not by personal merit, but by trustful ac- 
ceptance of the Propitiation and its all-sufficient 
vicarious merit. From such trustful acceptance 
(in the profoundest sense) will inevi- 
tably follow; not as antecedents but as conse- 
quents of justification. And thus . . . ‘it is 
faith alone which justifies; but the faith which 
justifies can never be alone.’ ” 


CHAPTER XI. 
ABRAHAM (ii). 
ROMANS iv. 13-25. 


AGAIN we approach the name of Abraham, 
Friend of God, Father of the Faithful. We 
have seen him justified by faith, personally ac- 
cepted because turning altogether to the sov- 
ereign Promiser. We see him now in some 
of the glorious issues of that acceptance; “ Heir 
of the world,” ‘‘ Father of many nations.” And 
here too all is of grace, all comes through 
faith. Not works, not merit, not ancestral and 
ritual privilege, secured to Abraham the mighty 
Promise; it was his because he, pleading abso- 
lutely nothing of personal worthiness, and sup- 
Boe by no guarantees of ordinance, “ believed 

od. 

We see him as he steps out from his tent un- 
der that glorious canopy, that Syrian “ night 
of stars.” We look up with him to the mighty 
depths, and receive their impression upon our 
eyes. Behold the innumerable points and 
Who can count the half-visible 
rays which make white the heavens, gleaming 
behind, beyond, the thousands of more numera- 
ble luminaries? The lonely old man who stands 
gazing there, perhaps side by side with his di- 
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vine Friend manifested in human form, is told 
to try to count. And then he hears the prom- 
ise, “So shall thy seed be.” 

It was then and there that he received justifi- 
cation by faith. It was then and there also 
that, by faith, as a man uncovenanted, unwor- 
thy, but called upon to take what God gave, 
he received the promise that he should be “ heir 
of the world.” 

It was an dnequalled paradox—unless indeed 
we place beside it the scene when, eighteen 
centuries later, in the same land, a descendant 
of Abraham’s, a Syrian Craftsman, speaking as 
a religious Leader to His followers, told them 
(Matt. xiii. 37, 38) that the “field was the 
world,” and He the Master of the field. 

“ Heir of the world”! Did this mean, of the 
universe itself? Perhaps it did, for Christ was 
to be the Claimant of the promise in due time; 
and under His feet all things, literally all, are 
set already in right, and shall be hereafter set 
in fact. But the more limited, and probably 
in this place the fitter, reference is vast enough; 
a reference to ‘‘the world” of earth, and of 
man upon it. In his “seed,” that childless 
senior was to be King of Men, Monarch of the 
continents and oceans. To him, in his seed, 
“the utmost parts of the earth” were given 
“for his possession.” Not his little clan only, 
encamped on the dark fields around him, nor 
even the direct descendants only of his body, 
however numerous, but “all nations,” “all kin- 
dreds of the earth,” were ‘‘ to call him blessed,” 
and to be blessed in him, as their patriarchal 
Chief, their Head in covenant with God. ‘‘ We 
see not yet all things” fulfilled of this aston- 
ishing grant and guarantee. We shall not do 
so, till vast promised developments of the ways 
of God have come to sight. But we do see 
already steps taken towards that issue, steps 
long, majestic, never to be retraced. We see 
at this hour in literally every region of the hu- 
man world the messengers—an always more nu- 
merous army—of the Name of “the Son of Da- 
vid, the Son of Abraham.” They are working 
everywhere; and everywhere, notwithstanding 
innumerable difficulties, they are winning the 
world for the great Heir of the Promise. 
Through paths they know not these mission- 
aries have gone out; paths hewn by the his- 
torical providence of God, and by His eternal 
life in the Church, and in the soul. When “the 
world” has seemed shut, by war, by policy, by 
habit, by geography, it has opened, that they 
may enter; till we see Japan throwing back its 
castle-doors, and inner Africa not only discov- 
ered but become a household word for the sake 
of its missions, of its martyrdoms, of the resolve 
of its native chiefs to abolish slavery even in its 
domestic form.* 

No secular conscious programme has had to 
do with this. Causes entirely beyond the reach 
of human combination have been, as a fact, 
combined; the world has been opened to the 
Abrahamic message just as the Church has been 
inspired anew to enter in, and has been awak- 
ened to a deeper understanding of her glorious 
mission. For here too is the finger of God; not 
only in the history of the world, but in the life 
of the Church and of the Christian. For a long 
century now, in the most living centres of Chris- 
tendom, there has been waking and rising a 
mighty revived consciousness of the glory of 

*In Uganda, 1895. 
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the Gospel, of the Cross, and of the Spirit; of 
the grace of Christ, and also of His claim. And 
at this hour, after many a gloomy forecast of 
unbelieving and apprehensive thought, there are 
more men and women ready to go to the ends 
of the earth with the message of the Son of 
Abraham, than in all time before. 

Contrast these issues, even these—leaving out 
of sight the mighty future—with the starry night 
when the wandering Friend of God was asked 
to believe the incredible, and was justified by 
faith, and was invested through faith with the 
world’s crown. Is not God indeed in the ful- 
filment? Was He not indeed in the promise? 
We are ourselves a part of the fulfilment; we, 
one of the “ many Nations” of whom the great 
Solitary was then made “the Father.” Let us 
bear our witness, and set to our seal. 

In doing so, we attest and illustrate the work, 
the ever blessed work, of faith. That man’s re- 
liance, at that great midnight-hour, merited 
nothing, but received everything. He took in 
the first place acceptance with God, and then 
with it, as it were folded and embedded in it, 
he took riches inexhaustible of privilege and™ 
blessing; above all, the blessing of being made 
a blessing. So now, in view of that hour of 
Promise, and of these ages of fulfilment, we see 
our own path of peace in its divine simplicity. 
We read, as if written on the heavens in stars, 
the words, “Justified by Faith.” And we un- 
derstand already, what the Epistle will soon 
amply unfold to us, how for us, as for Abraham, 
blessings untold of other orders lie treasured in 
the grant of our acceptance “ Not for him only, 
but for us also, believing.” 

Let us turn again to the text. 

For not through law came the promise to 
Abraham, or to his seed, of his being the world’s 
heir, but through faith’s righteousness; through 
the acceptance received by uncovenanted, un- 
privileged faith. For if those who belong to 
law inherit Abraham’s promise, faith is ipso 
facto void, and the promise is ipso facto annulled. 
For wrath is what the Law works out; it is only 
where law is not that transgression is not, 
either. As much as to say, that to suspend 
eternal blessing, the blessing which in its nature 
can deal only with ideal conditions, upon man’s 
obedience to law, is to bar fatally the hope of 
a fulfilment. Why? Not because the Law is 
not holy; not because disobedience is not guilty; 
as if man were ever, for a moment, mechani- 
cally compelled to disobey. But because as a 
fact man is a fallen being, however he became 
so, and whatever is his guilt as such. He is 
fallen, and has no true self-restoring power. 
If then he is to be blessed, the work must begin 
in spite of himself. It must come from with- 
out, it must come unearned, it must be of grace, 
through faith. Therefore it is on (literally, 
“out of’) faith, in order to be grace-wise, to 
make secure the promise, to all the seed, not 
only to that which belongs to the Law, but to 
that which belongs to the faith of Abraham, to 
the “seed” whose claim is no less and no more 
than Abraham’s faith; who is father of all us, as 
it stands written (Gen. xvii. 5), ‘‘ Father of 
many Nations * have I appointed thee ”’—in the 
sight of the God whom he believed, who vivifies 


*It is impossible to convey in English the point of the 
word é3vy here, with its faint reference to the Gen/z/es (in 
the sense common in later Judaism), spiritually ‘“natural- 
ised’’ among Abraham's descendants, 
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the dead, and calls, addresses, deals with, things 
not-being as being. ‘‘In the sight of God”; as 
if to say, that it matters little what Abraham is 
for “us all” in the sight of man, in the sight 
and estimate of the Pharisee. The Eternal 
Justifier and Promiser dealt with Abraham and 
in him with the world, before the birth of that 
Law which the Pharisee has perverted into his 
rampart of privilege and isolation. He took 
care that the mighty transaction should take 
place not actually only, but significantly, in the 


open field and beneath the boundless cope of — 


stars. It was to affect not one tribe, but all 
the nations. It was to secure blessings which 
were not to be demanded by the privileged, but 
taken by the needy. And so the great repre- 
sentative Believer was called to believe before 
Law, before legal Sacrament, and under every 
personal circumstance of humiliation and dis- 
couragement. Who, past hope, on hope, be- 
lieved; stepping from the dead hope of nature to 
the bare hope of the promise, so that he be- 
came father of many Nations; according to 
what stands spoken, “So shall thy seed be.” 
And, because he failed not in his faith, he did 
not notice his own body, already turned to 
death, near a century old as he now was, and 
the death-state of the womb of Sarah. No, on 
the promise of God—he did not waver by his 
unbelief, but received strength by his faith, giv- 
ing glory to God, the “ glory” of dealing with 
Him as being what He is, Almighty and All- 
true, and fully persuaded that what He has 
promised He is able actually to do. Wherefore 
actually it was reckoned to him as righteous- 
ness. Not because such a “ giving to God the 
glory” which is only His eternal due was 
morally meritorious, in the least degree. If it 
were so, Abraham ‘‘ would have whereof to 
glory.” The “wherefore” is concerned with 
the whole record, the whole transaction. Here 
was a man who took the right way to receive 
sovereign blessing. He interposed nothing be- 
tween the Promiser and himself. He treated 
the Promiser as what He is, all-sufficient and 
all-faithful. 
persuasion, and so, because the hand was empty, 
the blessing was laid upon its palm. = 

Now it was not written only on his account, 
that it was reckoned to him, but also on account 
of us, to whom it is sure to be reckoned, in 
the fixed intention of the divine Justifier, as 
each successive applicant comes to receive; be- 
lieving as we do on the Raiser-up of Jesus our 
Lord from the dead; who was delivered up on 
account of our transgressions, and was raised 
up on account of our justification. 

Here the great argument moves to a pause, 
to the cadence of a glorious rest. More and 
more, as we have pursued it, it has disengaged 
itself from the obstructions of the opponent, 
and advanced with a larger motion into a posi- 
tive and rejoicing assertion of the joys and 
wealth of the believing. We have left far be- 
hind the pertinacious cavils which ask, now 
whether there is any hope for man outside legal- 
ism, now whether within legalism there can be 
any danger even for deliberate unholiness, and 
again whether the Gospel of gratuitous accept- 
ance does not cancel the law of duty. We have 
left the Pharisee for Abraham, and have stood 
beside him to look and listen. He, in the sim- 
plicity of a soul which has seen itself and seen 
the Lord, and so has not one word, one thought, 


He opened his empty hand-in that~ 








“ 


about personal privilege, claim, or even fitness, 
receives a perfect acceptance in the hand of 





faith, and finds that the acceptance carries with 


it a promise of unimaginable power and bless- 


ing. And now from Abraham the Apostle turns 
to “us,” “us all,” “us also.” His thoughts are 
no longer upon adversaries and objections, but 
on the company of the faithful, on those who are 
one with Abraham, and with each other, in their 
happy willingness to come, without a dream of 
“merit, and take from God His mighty peace in 
the name of Christ. He finds himself not in 
synagogue or in school, disputing, but in the be- 


-lieving assembly, teaching, unfolding in peace 


the wealth of grace. 
‘toradore: . 

Let us join him there in spirit, and sit down 
with Aquila and Priscilla, with Nereus, and 
Nymphas, and Persis, and in our turn remem- 
ber that “it was written for us also.” Quite 
surely, and with a fulness of blessing which we 
can never find out in its perfection, to us also 
“faith is sure to be reckoned, méAXer AoylierOar, 


He speaks to congratulate, 


as righteousness, believing as we do, Toés 
mitevovotv, on the Raiser-up of Jesus our 


Lord, ours also, from the dead.” To us, as to 
them, the Father presents Himself as the 
Raiser-up of the Son. He is known by us in 
that act. It gives us His own warrant for a 
boundless trust in His character, His purposes, 
His unreserved intention to accept the sinner 
who comes to His feet in the name of His 
Crucified and Risen Son. He bids us—not for- 
get that He is the Judge, who cannot for a mo- 
ment connive. But He bids us believe, He bids 
us see, that He, being the Judge, and also the 
Law-Giver, has dealt with His own Law, in a 
way that satisfies it, that satisfies Himself. He 
bids us thus understand that He now “is sure 


to” justify, to accept, to find not guilty, to find 


righteous, satisfactory, the sinner who believes. 
He comes to us, He, this eternal Father of our 
Lord, to assure us, in the Resurrection, that He 
has sought, and has “found, a Ransom”; that 
He has not been prevailed upon to have mercy, 
a mercy behind which there may therefore lurk 
a gloomy reserve, but has Himself “ set forth” 
the beloved Propitiation, and then accepted Him 
(not it, but Him) with the acceptance of not 
His word only but His deed. He is the God of 
Peace. How do we know it? We thought He 
was the God of the tribunal, and the doom. 
Yes; but He has “ brought the great Shepherd 
from the dead, in the blood of the everlasting 
Covenant” (Heb. xiii. 20). Then, O eternal 
Father of our Lord, we will believe Thee; we 
will believe in Thee; we will, we do, in the very 
letter of the words Thou didst bid Thy mes- 
senger write down here, “ believe upon Thee,” 
éxl rov “Eyelpavra, as in a deep repose. Truly, 
in this glorious respect, though Thou art con- 
‘suming Fire, “there is nothing in Thee to 
dread.” 

“Who was delivered up because of our trans- 
gressions.” So dealt the Father with the Son, 
who gave Himself. “It pleased the Lord to 
bruise Him”; “ He spared not His own Son.” 
“Because of our transgressions’; to meet the 
fact that we had gone astray. What, was that 
fact thus to be met? Was our self-will, our 
pride, our falsehood, our impurity, our indiffer~ 
ence td God, our resistance to God, to be thus 


met? Was it to be met at all, and not rather 


left utterly alone to its own horrible issues? 
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Was it eternally necessary that, if met, it must 
be met thus, by nothing less than the delivering 
up of Jesus our Lord? It was even so. As- 
suredly if a milder expedient would have met 
our guilt, the Father would not have “ delivered 
up” the Son. The Cross was nothing if not an 
absolute sine qua non. There is that sin, and in 
God, which made it eternally necessary that— 
if man was to be justified—the Son of God must 
not only live, but die, and not only die, but die 
thus, delivered up, given over to be done to 
death, as those who do great sin are done. 

Deep in the heart of the divine doctrine of 
Atonement lies this element of it, the “‘ because 
of our transgressions’; the exigency of Gol- 
gotha, due to our sins. The remission, the ac- 
quittal, the acceptance, was not a matter for the 
verbal fiat of Divine autocracy. It was a matter 
not between God and creation, which to Him is 
“a little thing,’ but between God and His Law, 
that is to say, Himself, as He is eternal Judge. 
And this, to the Eternal, is not a little thing. 
So the solution called for no little thing, but for 
the Atoning Death, for the laying by the Father 
on the Son of the iniquities of us all, that we 
might open our arms and receive from the 
Father the merits of the Son. 

“And was raised up because of our justifica- 
tion;”’ because our acceptance had ‘been won, 
by His deliverance up. Such is the simplest 
explanation of the grammar, and of the import. 
The Lord’s Resurrection appears as, so to 
speak, the mighty sequel, and also the demon- 
stration, warrant, proclamation, of His accept- 
ance as the Propitiation, and therefore of our 
acceptance in Him. For indeed it was our justi- 
fication, when He paid our penalty. True, the 
acceptance does not accrue to the individual till 
he believes, and so receives. The gift is not 
put into the hand till it is open, and empty. But 
the gift has been bought ready for the recipient 
long before he kneels to receive it. It was his, 
in provision, from the moment of the purchase; 
and the glorious Purchaser came up from the 
depths where He had gone down to buy, hold- 
ing aloft in His sacred hands the golden Gift, 
ours because His for us. 

A little while before he wrote to Rome St. 
Paul had written to Corinth, and the same truth 
was in his soul then, though it came out only 
passingly, while with infinite impressiveness. 
“Tf Christ is not risen, idle is your faith; you 
are yet in your sins” (r Cor. xv. 17). -That is 
to say, so the context irrefragably shows, you 
are yet in the guilt of your sins; you are still 
unjustified. ‘‘In your sins” cannot possibly 
there refer to the moral condition of the con- 
verts; for as a matter of fact, which no doc- 


trine could negative, the Corinthians were 
“changed men.” “In your sins” refers there- 
fore to guilt, to law, to acceptance. And it 


bids them look to the Atonement as the ob- 
jective sine qua non for that, and to the Resur- 
rection as the one possible, and the only neces- 
sary, warrant to faith that the Atonement had 
secured its end. 

““ Who was delivered up; who was raised up.” 
When? About twenty-five’ years before Paul 
sat dictating this sentence in the house of 
Gaius. There were at that moment about 
three hundred known living people, at least 
(1 Cor. xv. 6), who had seen the Risen One 
with open eyes, and heard Him with conscious 
ears. From one point of view, all was eternal, 
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spiritual, invisible. From another point of view 
our salvation was as concrete, as historical, as 
much a thing of place and date, as the battle 
of Actium, or the death of Socrates. And what 
was done, remains done. 


“Can length of years on God Himself exact, 
And make that fiction which was once a fact ?” 


CHAPTER XII. 


PEACE, LOVE, AND JOY FOR THE 
JUSTIFIED. 


ROMANS V. I-II. 


WE reached a pause in the Apostle’s thought 
with the close of the-last paragraph. We may 
reverently imagine, as in spirit we listen to his 
dictation, that a pause comes also in his work; 
that he is silent, and Tertius puts down the pen, 
and they spend their hearts awhile on worship- 
ping recollection and realisation. The Lord de~ 
livered up; His people justified; the Lord risen 
again, alive for ewermore—here was matter for 
love, joy, and wonder. 

But the Letter must proceed, and the argu- 
ment has its fullest and most wonderful devel- 
opments yet to come. It has now already ex- 
pounded the tremendous need of justifying 
mercy, for every soul of man. It has shown 
how faith, always and only, is the way to ap- 
propriate that mercy—the way of God’s will, 
and manifestly also in its own nature the way 
of deepest fitness. We have been allowed to 
see faith in illustrative action, in Abraham, who 
by faith, absolutely, without the least advantage 
of traditional privilege, received justification, 
with the vast concurrent blessings which it car- 
ried. Lastly we have heard St. Paul dictate to 
Tertius, for the Romans and for us, those sum- 
marising words (iv. 25) in which we now have 
God’s own certificate of the triumphant efficacy 
of that Atoning Work, which sustains the Prom- 
ise in order that the Promise may sustain us 
believing. 

We are now to approach the glorious theme 
of the Life of the Justified. This is to be seen 
not only as a state whose basis is the reconcilia- 
tion of the Law, and whose gate and walls are 
the covenant Promise. It is to appear as a 
state warmed with eternal Love; irradiated with 
the prospect of glory. In it the man, knit up 
with Christ his Head, his Bridegroom, his all, 
yields himself with joy to the God who has re- 
ceived him. In the living power of the heav- 
enly Spirit, who perpetually delivers him from 
himself, he obeys, prays, works, and suffers, in 
a liberty which is only not yet that of heaven, 
and in which he is maintained to the end by 
Him who has planned his full personal salvation 
from eternity to eternity. 

It has been the temptation of Christians 
sometimes to regard the truth and exposition 
of Justification as if there were a certain hard- 
ness and as it were dryness about it; as if it 
were a topic rather for the schools than for life. 
If excuses have ever been given for such a view, 
they must come from other quarters than the 
Epistle to the Romans. Christian teachers, of 
many periods, may have discussed Justification 
as coldly as if they were writing a law-book. 
Or again they may have examined it as if it 
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were a truth terminating in itself, the Omega as 
well as the Alpha of salvation; and then it has 
been misrepresented, of course. For the Apos- 
tle certainly does not discuss it drily; he lays 
deep indeed the foundations of Law and Atone- 
ment. but he does it in the manner of a man 
who is not drawing the plan of a refuge, but 
calling his reader from the tempest into what 
is not only a refuge but a home. And again he 
does not discuss it in isolation. He spends his 
fullest, largest, and most loving expositions on 
its intense and vital connection with concurrent 
truths. He is about now to take us, through a 
noble vestibule, into the sanctuary of the life 
of the accepted, the life of union, of surrender, 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Justified therefore on terms of faith, we have 
peace towards our God, we possess in regard 
of Him the “ quietness and assurance” of ac- 
ceptance, through our Lord Jesus Christ, thus 
delivered up, and raised up, for* us; through 
whom we have actually found our introduction, 
our free admission, by our faith, into this grace, 
this unearned acceptance for Another’s sake, in 
which we stand, instead of falling ruined, sen- 
tenced, at the tribunal. And we exult, not with 
the sinful ‘“ boasting” of the legalist, but in 
hope (literally, ‘‘on hope,’ as reposing on the 
promised prospect) of the glory of our God, 
the light of the heavenly vision and fruition of 
our Justifier, and the splendour of an eternal 
service of Him in that fruition. Nor only so, 
but we exult too in our tribulations, with a bet- 
ter fortitude than the Stoic’s artificial serenity, 
knowing that the tribulation works out, devel- 
ops, patient persistency, as it occasions proof 
after proof of the power of God in our weak~- 
ness, and thus generates the habit of reliance; 
and then the patient persistency develops 
proof, brings out in experience, as a proved 
fact, that through Christ we are not what we 
were; and then the proof develops hope, solid 
and definite expectation of continuing grace and 
final glory, and, in particular, of the Lord’s Re- 
turn; and the hope does not shame, doés not 
disappoint; it is a hope sure and steadfast, for 
it is the hope of those who now know that they 
are objects of eternal Love; because the love of 
our God has been poured out in our hearts; 
His love to us has been as it were dif- 
fused through our consciousness, poured out in 
a glad experience as rain from the cloud, as 
floods from the rising spring, through the Holy 
Spirit that was given to us. 

Here first is mentioned explicitly, in the Apos- 
tle’s argument (we do not reckon chap. i. 4 as 
in the argument), the blessed Spirit, the Lord 
the Holy Ghost. Hitherto the occasion for the 
mention has hardly arisen. The considerations 
have been mainly upon the personal guilt of the 
sinner, and the objective fact of the Atonement, 
and the exercise of faith, of trust in God, as a 
genuine personal act of man. With a definite 
purpose, we may reverently think, the discussion 
of faith has been kept thus far clear of the 
thought of anything lying behind faith, of any 
“grace” giving faith. For whether or no faith 
is the gift of God, it is most certainly the act 
of man; none should assert this more decidedly 
than those who hold (as we do) that Eph. ii. 8* 
does teach that where saving faith is, it is there 
because God has “ given” it. But how does He 


*The writer ventures to refer to his Commentary on 
Ephesians in ** The Cambridge Bible.’ 
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“give” it? Not, surely, by implanting a new 
_ faculty, but by so opening the soul to God in 
_ Christ that the divine magnet effectually draws 
the man to a willing repose upon such a God. 
But the man does this, as an act, himself. He 
trusts God as genuinely, as personally, as much 
‘ with his own faculty of trust, as he trusts a 
us man whom he sees to be quite trustworthy and 
- precisely fit to meet an imperative need. Thus 
it is often the work of the evangelist and the 
teacher to insist upon the duty rather than the 
grace of faith; to bid men rather thank God for 
~ faith when they have believed than wait for the 
sense of an afflatus before believing. And is 
this not what St. Paul does here? At this point 
_. of his argument, and not before, he reminds the 
believer that his possession of peace, of happi- 
ness, of hope, has been attained and realised 
not, ultimately, of himself, but through the 
working of the Eternal Spirit. The insight into 
mercy, into a propitiation provided by divine 
love, and so into the holy secret of the divine 
> love itself, has been given him by the Holy 
Ghost, who has taken of the things of Christ, 
and shown them to him, and secretly handled 
his “heart” so that the fact of the love of God 
is a part of experience at last. The man has 
been told of his great need, and of the sure 
and open refuge, and has stepped through its 
peaceful gate in the act of trusting the message 
and the will of God. Now he is asked to look 
round, to look back, and bless the hand which, 
when he was outside in the naked field of death, 
opened his eyes to see, and guided his will to 
choose. 
ty What a retrospect it is! Let us trace it from 
the first words of this paragraph again. First, 
here is the sure fact of our acceptance, and the 
reason of it, and the method. ‘ Therefore”; 
let not that word be forgotten. Our Justifica- 
tion is no arbitrary matter, whose causeless- 
ness suggests an illusion, or a precarious peace. 
“Therefore’’; it rests upon an antecedent, in 
the logical chain of divine facts. We have read 
that antecedent, chap. iv. 25; “Jesus our Lord 
was given up because of our transgressions, and 
was raised up because of our justification.””’ We 
assented to that fact; we have accepted Him, 
only and altogether, in this work of His. 
Therefore we are justified, dicaw6évres,* placed 
by an act of divine Love, working in the line 
of divine Law, among those whom the Judge 
accepts, that He may embrace them as Father. 
Then, in this possession of the “peace” of our 
acceptance, thus led in (mpocaywyy ), through the 
gate of the promise, with the footstep of faith, 
we find inside our Refuge far more than merely 
safety. We look up from within the blessed 
walls, sprinkled with atoning blood, and we see 
above them the hope of glory, invisible outside. 
And we turn to our present life within them 
(for all our life is to be lived within that broad 
sanctuary now), and we find resources provided 
there for a present as well as a prospective joy. 
We address ourselves to the discipline of the 
place; for it has its discipline; the refuge is 
home, but it is also school; and we find, when 
we begin to try it, that the discipline is full of 
joy. It brings out into a joyful consciousness 
the power we now have, in Him who has ac~- 
cepted us, in Him who is our Acceptance, to 
suffer and to serve in love. Our life has be- 
come a life not of peace only, but of the hope 
* Observe the aorist form of the participle. 
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which animates peace, and makes it flow “as 
a river.” From hour to hour we enjoy the 
never-disappointing hope of “ grace for grace,” 
new grace for the next new need; and beyond 
it, and above it, the certainties of the hope of 
glory. To drop our metaphor of the sanctuary 
for that of the pilgrimage, we find ourselves 
upon a pathway, steep and rocky, but always 
mounting into purer air, and so as to show us 
nobler prospects; and at the summit—the path- 
way will be continued, and transfigured, into the 
golden street of the City; the same track, but 
within the gate of heaven. 

Into all this the Holy Ghost has led us. He 
has been at the heart of the whole internal 
process. He made the thunder of the Law ar- 
ticulate to our conscience. He gave us faith by 
manifesting Christ. And, in Christ, He has 
“poured out in our hearts the love of God.” 

For now the Apostle takes up that word, “ the 
Love of God,” and holds it to our sight, and-we 
see in its pure glory no vague abstraction, but 
the face, and the work, of Jesus Christ. Such 
is the context into which we now advance. He 
is reasoning on; “‘ For Christ, when we still were 
weak.” He has set justification before us in its 
majestic lawfulness. But he has now to ex- 
pand its mighty love, of which the Holy Ghost 
has made us conscious in our hearts. We are 
to see in the Atonement not only a guarantee 
that we have a valid title to a just acceptance. 
We are to see in it the love of the Father and 
the Son, so that not our security only, but our 
bliss, may be full. 

For Christ, we still being weak (gentle 
euphemism for our utter impotence, our guilty 
inability to meet the sinless claim of the Law 
of God), in season, in the fulness of time, when 
the ages of precept and of failure had done 
their work, and man had learnt something to 
purpose of the lesson of self-despair, for the 
ungodly—died. ‘“ For the ungodly,” ‘“ concern- 
ing them,” ‘‘ with reference to them,” that is 
to say, in this context of saving mercy, “in their 
interests, for their rescue, as their propitiation.” 
“The ungodly,” or, more literally still, without 
the article, “ ungodly ones”; a designation gen- 
eral and inclusive for those for whom He died. 
Above (iv. 5) we, saw the word used with a cer- 
tain limitation, as of the worst among the sin- 
ful. But here, surely, with a solemn paradox, 
it covers the whole field of the Fall. The un- 
godly here are not the flagrant and disreputable 
only; they are all who are not in harmony with 
God; the potential as well as the actual doers 
of grievous sin. For them “Christ died”; not 
“lived,” let us remember, but “died.” It was 
a question not of example, nor of suasion, nor 
even of utterances of divine compassion. It was 
a question of law and guilt; and it was to be 
met only by the death-sentence and the death- 
fact; such death as He died of whom, a little 
while before, this same Correspondent had 
written to the converts of Galatia (iii. 13); 
“Christ bought us out from the curse of the 
Law, when He became a curse for us.” All 
the untold emphasis of the sentence, and of the 
thought, lies here upon those last words, upon 
each and all of them, “for ungodly ones—He 
died.” The sequel shows this to us; he pro- 
ceeds: For scarcely, with difficulty, and in rare 
instances, for a just man will one die; 
“ scarcely,” he will not say ” never,” for, for the 
good man, the man answering in some measure 
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the ideal of gracious and not only of legal good- 
ness, perhaps someone actually ventures to die. 
But God commends, as by a glorious contrast, 
His love, “ His” as above all current human 
love, ‘‘ His own love,” towards us, because while 
we were still sinners, and as such repulsive to 
the Holy One, Christ for us did die. 

We are not to read this passage as if it were 
a statistical assertion as to the facts of human 
love and its possible sacrifices. The moral 
argument will not be affected if we are able, 
as we shall be, to adduce cases where unregen- 
erate man has given even his life to save the 
life of one, or of many, to whom he is not emo- 
tionally or naturally attracted. All that is 
necessary to St. Paul’s tender plea for the love 
of God is the certain fact that the cases of death 
even on behalf of one who morally deserves a 
great sacrifice are relatively very, very few. 

. The thought of merit is the ruling thought in 
the connection. He labours to bring out the 
sovereign Lovingkindness, which went even to 
the length and depth of death, by reminding us, 
that, whatever moved it, it was not moved, 
even in the lowest imaginable degree, by any 
merit, no, nor by any “congruity,” in us. And 
yet we were sought, and saved. He who 
planned the salvation, and provided it, was the 
eternal Lawgiver and Judge. He who loved us 
is Himself eternal Right, to whom all our 
wrong is unutterably repellent. What then is 
He as Love, who, being also Right, stays not 
till He has given His Son to the death of the 
Atonement? 

So we have indeed a warrant to “ believe the 
love of God” (1 John iv. 16). Yes, to believe 
it. We look within us, and it is incredible. If 
we have really seen ourselves, we have seen 
ground for a sorrowful conviction that He who 
is eternal Right must view us with aversion. 
But if we have really seen Christ, we have seen 
ground for—not feeling at all, it may be, at this 
moment, but—believing that God is Love, and 
loves us. What is it to believe Him? It is to 
take Him at His word; to act altogether -not 
upon our internal consciousness but upon His 
warrant. We look at the Cross, or rather, we 
look at the crucified Lord Jesus in His Resur- 
rection; we read at His feet these words of His 
Apostle; and we go away to take God at His 
assurance that we, unlovely, are beloved. 

“My child,” said a dying French saint, as she 
gave a last embrace to her daughter, “I have 
loved you because of what you are; my heay- 
enly Father, to whom I go, has loved me malgré 
mot.” 

And how does the divine reasoning now ad- 
vance? “From glory to glory”; from accept- 
ance by the Holy One, who is Love, to present 
and endless preservation in His Beloved One. 
Therefore much more, justified now in His 
blood, as it were “in” its laver of ablution, or 
again “within” its circle of sprinkling as it 
marks the precincts of our inviolable sanctuary, 
we shall be kept safe through Him, who now 
lives to administer the blessings of His death, 
from the wrath, the wrath of God, in its present 
imminence over the head of the unreconciled, 
and in its final fall “in that day.” For if, being 
enemies, with no initial love to Him who is 
Love, nay, when we were hostile to His claims, 
and as such subject to the hostility of His Law, 
we were reconciled to our God through the 
death of His Son (God coming to judicial peace 
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with us, and we brought to submissive eace 
with Him), much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be kept safe in His life, in the life of the 


Risen One who now lives for us, and in us, and 
we in Him. Nor, only so, but we shall be kept 


exulting too in our God through our Lord Jesus” 
Christ, through whom now we have received 
this reconciliation. 

Here, by anticipation, he indicates already the 
mighty issues of the act of Justification, in our 
life of Union with the Lord who died for us, 
and lived again. In the sixth chapter this will 
be more fully unfolded;-but he cannot altogether 
reserve it so long. As he has advanced from 
the law-aspect of our acceptance to its love- 
aspect, so now with this latter he gives us at 
once the life-aspect, our vital incorporation with 
our Redeemer, our part and lot in His resurrec- 
tion-life. Nowhere in this whole Epistle is that. 
subject expounded so fully as in the later Epis- 
tles, Colossians and Ephesians; the Inspirer led 
His servant all over that region then, in his 
Roman prison, but not now. But He had 
brought him into the region from the first, and 
we see it here present to his thought, though 
not in the foreground of his discourse. “ Kept 
safe in His life”; not “ by” His life, but “in” 
His life. We are livingly knit to Him the Livy- 
ing One. From one point of view we are ac- 
cused men, at the bar, wonderfully transformed, 
by the Judge’s provision, into welcomed and 
honoured friends of the Law and the Lawgiver. 
From another point of view we are dead men, 
in the grave, wonderfully vivified, and put into 
a spiritual connection with the mighty life of 
our Lifegiving Redeemer. The aspects are per- 
fectly distinct. They belong to different orders 
of thought. Yet they are in the closest and 
most genuine relation. The Justifying Sacri- 
fice procures the possibility of our regeneration 
into the Life of Christ. Our union by faith with 
the Lord who died and lives brings us into 
actual part and lot in His justifying merits. And 
our part and lot in those merits, our “ accept- 
ance in the Beloved,’ assures us*again of the 
permanence of the mighty Love which will 
maintain us in our part and lot ‘in His life.” 
This is the view of the matter which is before 
us here. 

Thus the Apostle meets our need on every 
side. He shows us the holy Law satisfied for 
us. He shows us the eternal love liberated upon 
us. He shows us the Lord’s own Life clasped 
around us, imparted to us; “ our life is hid in 
God with Christ, who is our Life” (Col. iii. 3, 4). 
Shall we not “exult in God through Him”? 

And now we are to learn something of that 
great Covenant-Headship, in which we and He 
are one. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CHRIST AND ADAM. 
ROMANS v. 12-21. 


WE approach a paragraph of the Epistle preg- 
nant with mystery. It leads us back to Primal 
Man, to the Adam of the first brief pages of 
the Scripture record, to his encounter with the 
suggestion to follow himself rather than his 


Maker, to his sin, and then to the results of that 
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blessed subject; 


‘His Merit. 
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Bes in his race. We shall find those Fephlts given 


-in terms which certainly we should not have de- 
vised @ priori. 
ing, or rather stating, for he writes as to those 
who know, that mankind inherits from primal 
- Man, tried and fallen, not only taint but guilt, 


We shall find the Apostle teach- 


not only moral hurt but legal fault. 

This is “a thing heard in the darkness.” It 
has been said that Holy Scripture “is not a sun, 
but a lamp.” The words may be grievously mis- 
used, by undue emphasis on the negative clause; 
but they convey a sure truth, used aright. No- 
where does the Divine Book undertake to tell 
us all about everything it contains. It under- 
takes to tell us truth, and to tell it from God. 
It undertakes to give us pure light, yea, “to 
bring life and immortality out into the light,’ 
(2 Tim. i. 10). But it reminds us that we know 
“in part,” and that even prophecy, even the in- 
spired message, is ‘‘in part” (1 Cor. xiii. 9). It 
illuminates immensely much, but it leaves yet 
more to be seen hereafter. It does not yet kindle 
the whole firmament and the whole landscape 
like an oriental sun. It sheds its glory upon our 
Guide, and upon our path. 

A passage like this calls for such recollections. 
It tells us, with the voice of the Apostle’s Lord, 
great facts about our own race, and its relations 
to its primeval Head, such that every individual 
man has a profound moral and also judicial nexus 
with the first Man. It does not tell us how those 
inscrutable but solid facts fit into the whole plan 
of God’s creative wisdom and moral government. 
The lamp shines there, upon the edges of a deep 
ravine beside the road; it does not shine sun- 
like over the whole mountain-land. 

As with other mysteries which will meet us 
later, so with this; we approach it as those who 
“know in part,’ and who know that the apos- 
tolic Prophet, by no defect of inspiration, but 
by the limits of the case, “ prophesies in part.” 
Thus with awful reverence, with godly fear, and 
free from the wish to explain away, yet with- 
out anxiety lest God should be proved un- 
righteous, we listen as Paul dictates, and receive 
his witness about our fall and our guilt in that 
mysterious ‘“ First Father.” 

We remember also another fact of this case. 
This. paragraph deals only incidentally with 

dam; its main theme is Christ. Adam is the il- 
lustration; Christ is the subject. We are to be 
shown in Adam, by contrast, some of “the un- 
searchable riches of Christ.” So that our main 
attention is called not to the brief outline of the 
mystery of the Fall, but to the assertions of the 
related splendour of the Redemption. 

St. Paul is drawing again to a close, a cadence. 
He is about to conclude his exposition of the 
Way of Acceptance, and to pass its junction with 
the Way of Holiness. And he shows us here 
last, in the matter of Justification, this fragment 
from “the bottoms of the mountains ’’—the 
union of the justified with their redeeming Lord 
as race with Head; the nexus in that respect be- 
tween them and Him which makes His “ right- 
eous act”’ of such infinite value to them. In the 
previous paragraph, as we have seen, he has 
gravitated toward the deeper regions of the 
he has indicated our con- 
nection with the Lord’s Life as well as with 
Now, recurring to the thought 
of the Merit, he still tends to the depths 
of truth, and Christ our Righteousness is lifted 
before our eyes from those pure depths as not 
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the Propitiation only, but the Propitiation who 
is also our Covenant-Head, our Second Adam, 
holding His mighty merits for a new race, bound 
up with Himself in the bond of real unity. 

He “ prophesies in part,” meanwhile, even in 
respect of this element of his message. As we 
saw just above, the fullest explanations of our 
union with the Lord Christ in His life were re- 
served by St. Paul’s Master for other Letters 
than this. In the present passage we have not, 
what probably we should have had if the Epis- 
tle had been written five years later, a definite 
statement of the connection between our Union 
with Christ in His covenant and our Union with 
Him in His life; a connection deep, necessary, 
significant. It is not quite absent from this pas- 
sage, if we read verses 17, 18 aright; but it is not 
prominent. The main thought is of merit, right- 
eousness, acceptance; of covenant, of law. As 
we have said, this paragraph is the climax of the 
Epistle to the Romans as to its doctrine of our 
peace with God through the merits of His Son. 
It is enough for the purpose of that-subject that 
it should indicate, and only indicate, the doctrine 
that His Son is also our Life, our indwelling 
Cause and Spring of purity and power. 

Recollecting thus the scope and the connection 
of the passage, let us listen to its wording. 

On this account, on account of the aspects of 
our justification and reconciliation “through our 
Lord Jesus Christ ” which he has just presented, 
it is just as through one man sin entered into the 
world, the world of man, and, through sin, death, 
and so to all men death travelled, penetrated, 
pervaded, inasmuch as all sinned; the Race sin- 
ning in its Head, the Nature in its representative 
Bearer. The facts of human life and death show 
that.sin did thus pervade the race, as to liability, 
and as to penalty: For until law came sin was 
in the world; it was present all along, in the ages 
previous to the great Legislation. But sin is not 
imputed, is not put down as debt for penalty, 
where law does not exist, where in no sense is 
there statute to be obeyed or broken, whether 
that statute takes articulate expression or not. 
But death became king, from Adam down to 
Moses, even over those who did not sin on the 
model of the transgression of Adam—who is (in 
the present tense of the plan of God) pattern of 
the Coming One. 

He argues from the fact of death, and from its 
universality, which implies a universality of lia- 
bilty, of guilt. According to the Scriptures, 
death is essentially penal in the case of man, who 
was created not to die but to live. How that 
purpose would have been fulfilled if “the image 
of God” had not sinned against Him, we do not 
know. We need not think that the fulfilment 
would have violated any natural process; higher 
processes might have governed the case, in per- 
fect harmony with the surroundings of terres- 
trial life, till perhaps that life was transfigured, 
as by a necessary development, into the celestial 
and immortal. But, however, the record does 
connect, for man, the fact of death with the fact 
of sin, offence, transgression. And the fact of 
death is universal, and so has been from the first. 
And thus it includes generations most remote 
from the knowledge of a revealed code. And it 
includes individuals most incapable of a con- 
scious act of transgression such as Adam’s was; 
it includes the heathen, and the infant, and the 
imbecile. Therefore wherever there is human 
nature, since Adam fell, there is sin, in its form 
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of guilt. And therefore, in some sense which 
perhaps only the Supreme Theologian Himself 
fully knows, but which we can follow a little way, 
all men offended in the First Man—so favourably 
conditioned, so gently tested. The guilt con- 
tracted by him is possessed also by them. And 
thus is he ‘the pattern of the Coming One.” 

For now the glorious Coming One, the Seed 
of the Woman, the blessed Lord of the Promise, 
rises on the view, in His likeness and in His con- 
trast. Writing to Corinth from Macedonia, 
about a year before, St. Paul had called him 
(1 Cor. xv. 45, 47) “‘the Second Adam,” “the 
Second Man”; and had drawn in outline the 
parallel he here elaborates. ‘‘In Adam all die; 
even so in Christ all shall be made alive.” It 
was a thought which he had learned in Judaism, 
but which his Master had affirmed to him in 
Christianitiy; and noble indeed and far-reaching is 
its use of it in this exposition of the sinner’s hope. 

But not as the transgression, so the gracious 
gift. For if, by the transgression of the one, 
the many, the many affected by it, died, much 
rather did the grace of God, His benignant ac- 
tion, and the gift, the grant of our acceptance, 
in the grace of the one Man, Jesus Christ, (“in 
His grace,”’ because involved in His benignant ac- 
tion, in His redeeming work) abound unto the 
many whom it, whom He, affected. 

We observe here some of the phrases in de- 
tail. “The One”; “the One Man” :—“ the 
one,” in each case, is related to “the many”’ in- 
volved, in bane or in blessing respectively. “‘ The 
One Man” :—so the Second Adam is desig- 
nated, not the First. As to the First, “it goes 
unsaid”’ that he is man. As to the Second, it 
is infinitely wonderful, and of eternal import, 
that He, as truly, as completely, is one with us, 
is Man of men. “‘ Much rather did the grace, and 
the gift, abound” :—the thought given here is 
that while the dread secret of the Fall was sol- 
emnly permitted, as good in law, the sequel of the 
divine counter-work was gladly sped by the 
Lord’s willing love, and was carried to a glo- 
rious overflow, to an altogether unmerited effect, 
in the present and eternal blessing of the justi- 
fied. “ The many,” twice mentioned in this vérse, 
are the whole company which, in each case, 
stands related to the respective Representative. 
It is the whole race in the case of the Fall; it is 
the ‘‘many brethren” of the Second Adam in 
the case of the Reconciliation. The question is 
not of numerical comparison between the two, 
but of the numerousness of each host in relation 
to the oneness of its covenant Head. What the 
numerousness of the ‘many brethren” will be 
we know—and we do not know; for it will be 
“‘a great multitude, which no one can number.” 
But that is not in the question here. Theemphasis, 
the “ much rather,” the ‘“ abundance,” lies not on 
the compared numbers, but on the amplitude of 
the blessing which overflows upon “the many” 
from the justifying work of the One. 

He proceeds, developing the thought. From 
the act of each Representative, from Adam’s 
Fall and Christ’s Atonement, there issued results 
of dominion, of royalty. But what was the con- 
trast of the cases! In the Fall, the sin of the 
One brought upon “the many” judgment, sen- 
tence, and the reign of death over them. In 
the Atonement, the righteousness of the One 
brought upon “the many” an “ abundance,” an 
overflow, a generous largene&’s and love of ac- 
ceptance, and the power of life eternal, and a 
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prerogative of royal rule over sin and death; 
the emancipated captives treading upon their ty- — 


rant’s necks. We follow out the Apostle’s. word- 
ing: - . , 


And not as through the one who sinned, who 


fell, so is the gift; our acceptance in our Second 


Head does not follow the law of mere and strict — 


retribution which appears in our fall in our first 
Head. (For, he adds in emphatic parenthesis, 
the judgment did issue, from one transgression, 
in condemnation, in sentence of death; but the 
gracious gift issued, from many transgressions, 
—not indeed as if earned by them, as if caused by 
them, but as occasioned by them; for this won- 
derful process of mercy found in our sins, as 
well as in our Fall, a reason for the Cross—in a 
deed of justification.) For if in one transgres- 
sion, “im” it, as the effect is involved in its 
cause, death came to reign through the one of- 
fender, much rather those who are receiving, in 
their successive cases and generations, that 
abundance of the grace just spoken of, and of the 
free gift of righteousness, of acceptance, shall in 
life, life eternal, begun now, to end never, reign 
over their former tyrants through the One, their 
glorious One, Jesus Christ. 

‘And now he sums up the whole in one compre- 
hensive inference and affirmation. ‘‘ The One,” 
“the many”; “the One,” “the all” ; the whole 
mercy for the all due to the one work of the 
One;—such is the ground-thought all along. It 
is illustrated by “the one” and “the many” of 
the Fall, but still so as to throw the real weight 
of every word not upon the Fall but upon the 
Acceptance. Here, as throughout this para- 
graph, we should greatly mistake if we thought 
that the illustration and the object illustrated 
were to be pressed, detail by detail, into one 
mould. To cite an instance to the contrary, we 
are certainly not to take him to mean that be- 
cause Adam’s “many” are not only fallen in 
him, but actually guilty, therefore Christ’s 
“many” are not only accepted in Him, but ac- 
tually and personally meritorious of acceptance. 
The whole Epistle negatives that thought. Nor 
again are we to think, as we ponder ver. 18, that 
because “ the condemnation” was “ to all men” 
in the sense of their being not only condem- 
nable but actually condemned, therefore “the 
justification of life” was “to all men” in the, 
sense that all mankind are actually justified. 
Here again the whole Epistle, and the whole 
message of St. Paul about our acceptance, are 
on the other side. The provision is for the genus, 
for man; but the possession is for men—who be- 
lieve. No; these great details in the parallel need 
our reverent caution, lest we think peace where 
there is, and can be, none. 
parallel lies in the broader and deeper factors of 
the two matters. It lies in the mysterious phe- 
nomenon of covenant headship, as affecting both 
our Fall and our Acceptance; in the power upon 
the many, in each case, of the deed of the One; 
and then in the magnificent fulness and positive- 
ness of result in the case of our salvation. In 
our Fall, sin merely worked itself out into doom 
and death. In our Acceptance, the Judge’s 


award is positively crowned and as it were loaded _ 


with gifts and treasures. It brings with it, in 
ways not described here, but amply shown in 
other Scriptures, a living union with a Head who 
is our life, and in whom we possess already the 
powers of heavenly being in their essence. It 
brings with it not only the approval of the Law, 
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“but accession to a throne. The justified sinner 


' 


is a king already, in his Head, over the power of 


sin, over the fear of death. And he is on his 
way to a royalty in the eternal future which 


shall make him great indeed, great in his Lord. 

The absolute dependence of our justification 
upon the Atoning Act of our Head, and the re- 
lation of our Head to us accordingly as our 
Centre and our Root of blessing, this is the main 
message of the passage we are tracing. The 
mystery of our congenital guilt is there, though 
it is only incidentally there. And after all what 
is that mystery? It is assuredly a fact. The 
statement of this paragraph, that the many were 
“constituted sinners by the disobedience of the 
one,” what is it? It is the Scripture expression, 
and in some guarded sense the Scripture ex- 
planation of a consciousness deep as_ the 
awakened soul of man; that I, a member of this 
homogeneous race, made in God’s image, not 
only have sinned, but have been a sinful being 
from my first personal beginning; and that I 
ought not to be so, and ought never to have 
been so. It is my calamity, but it is also my ac- 
cusation. This I cannot explain; but this I 
know. And to know this, with a knowledge 
that is not merely speculative but moral, is to be 
“shut up unto Christ,” in a self-despair that 
can go nowhere else than to Him for accept- 
ance, for peace, for holiness, for powér. 

‘Let us translate, as they stand, the closing sen- 
tences before us: 

Accordingly therefore, as through one trans- 
gression there came a result to all men, to con- 
demnation, to sentence of death, so through one 
deed of righteousness there came a result to all 
men, (to “all” in the sense we have indicated, 
so that whoever of mankind receives the ac- 
ceptance owes it always and wholly to the Act 
of Christ,) to justification of life, to an accept- 
ance which not only bids the guilty “not die,’ 
but opens to the accepted the secret, in Him 
who is their Sacrifice, of powers which live in 
Him for them as He is their Life. For as, by the 
disobedience of the one man, the many, the many 
of that case, were constituted sinners, consti- 
tuted guilty of the fall of their nature from 
God, so that their being sinful is not only their 
calamity but their sin, so too by the obedience 
of the One, “ not according to their works,” that 
is, to their conduct, past, present, or to come, 
but “by the obedience of the One,” the many, 
His “many brethren,’ His Father’s children 
through faith in Him, shall be, as each comes to 
Him in all time,and then by the final open proc- 
lamation of eternity, constituted righteous, quali- 
fied for the acceptance of the holy Judge. 


Before he closes this page of his message, 
and turns the next, he has as it were a paren- 
thetic word to say, indicating a theme to be dis- 
cussed more largely later. It is the function of 
the law, the moral place of the preceptive Fiat, 
in view of this wonderful Acceptance of the 
guilty. He has suggested the question already, 
iii. 31; he will treat some aspects of it more 
fully later. But it is urgent here to enquire at 
least this, Was law a mere anomaly, impossible 
to put into relation with justifying grace? Might 
it have been as well out of the way, never 
heard of in the human world? No, God forbid. 
One deep purpose of acceptance was to glorify 
the Law, making the preceptive Will of God as 
dear to the justified as it is terrible to the guilty. 
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But now, besides this, it has a function antece- 
dent as well as consequent to justification. Ap- 
plied as positive precept to the human will in the 
Fall, what does it do? It does not create sin- 
fulness; God forbid. Not God’s will but the 
creature’s will did that. But it occasions sin’s 
declaration of war. It brings out the latent re- 
bellion of the will. It forces the disease to the 
surface—merciful force, for it shows the sick man 
his danger, and it gives point to his Physician’s 
words of warning and of hope. It reveals to the 
criminal his guilt; as it is sometimes found that 
information of a statutory human _ penalty 
awakens a malefactor’s conscience in the midst 
of a half-unconscious course of crime. And so 
it brings out to the opening eyes of the soul the 
wonder of the remedy in Christ. He sees the 
Law; he sees himself; and now at last it becomes 
a profound reality to him to see the Cross. He 
believes, adores, and loves. The merit of his 
Lord covers his demerit, as the waters the sea.- 
And he passes from the dread but salutary view 
of “the reign” of sin over him, in a death he 
cannot fathom, to submit to “the reign” of 
grace, in life, in death, for ever. 

Now law came sideways in; law, in its largest 
sense, as it affects the fallen, but with a special 
reference, doubtless, to its articulation at Sinai. 
It came in “ sideways,” as to its relation to our 
acceptance; as a thing which should indirectly 
promote it, by not causing but occasioning the 
blessing; that the transgression might abound, 
that sin, that sins, in the most inclusive sense, 
might develop the latent evil, and as it were ex- 
pose it to the work of grace. But where the sin 
multiplied, in the place, the region, of fallen hu- 
manity, there did superabound the grace; with 
that mighty overflow of the bright ocean of love 
which we have watched already. That just as 
our sin-came to reign in our death, our penal 
death, so too might the grace come to reign, 
having its glorious way against our foes and 
over us, through righteousness, through the 
justifying work, to life eternal, which here we 
have, and which hereafter will receive us into it- 
self, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


“The last words of Mr. Honest were, Grace 
reigns. So he left the world.” Let us walk with 
the same watchword through the world, till we 
too, crossing that Jordan, lean with a final sim- 
plicity of faith upon “the obedience of the One.” 


CHARTER 1 V2 
JUSTIFICATION AND HOLINESS. 
ROMANS vi. I-13. 


IN a certain sense, St. Paul has done now with 
the exposition of Justification. He has brought us 
on, from his denunciation of human sin, and his 
detection of the futility of mere privilege, to pro- 
pitiation, to faith, to acceptance, to love, to joy, 
and hope, and finally to our mysterious but real 
connection in all this blessing with Him who won 
our peace. From this point onwards we shall 
find many mentions of our acceptance, and of its 
Cause; we shall come to some memorable men- 
tions very soon. But we shall not hear the holy 
subject itself any more treated and expounded. 
It will underlie the following discussions every- 
where; it will as it were surround them, as with 
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a sanctuary wall. But we shall now think less 
directly of the foundations than of the super- 
structure, for which the foundation was laid. 
We shall be less occupied with the fortifications 
of our holy city than with the resources they 
contain, and with the life which is to be lived, on 
those resources, within the walls. 

Everything will cohere. But the transition will 
be marked, and will call for our deepest, and let 
us add, our most reverent and _ supplicating 
thought. 

“We need not, then, be holy, if such is your 
programme of acceptance.” Such was the ob- 
jection, bewildered or deliberate, which St. Paul 
heard in his soul at this pause in his dictation; 
he had doubtless often heard it with his ears. 
Here was a wonderful provision for the free and 
full acceptance of “‘the ungodly ”’ by the eternal 
Judge. It was explained and stated so as to 
leave no room for human virtue as a commenda- 
tory merit. Faith itself was no commendatory 
virtue. It was not “a work,” but the antithesis 
to “works.” Its power was not in itself but in 
its Object. It was itself only the void which re- 
ceived “the obedience of the One” as the sole 
meriting cause of peace with God. Then—may 
we not live on in sin, and yet be in His favour 
now, and in His heaven hereafter? 

Let us recollect, as we pass on, one important 
lesson of these recorded objections to the great 
first message Of St. Paul. They tell us inciden- 
tally how explicit and unreserved his delivery of 
the message had been, and how Justification by 
Faith, by faith only, meant what was said, when 
it was said by him. Christian thinkers, of more 
schools than one, and at many periods, have hesi- 
tated not a little over that point. The medizval 
theologian mingled his thoughts of Justification 
with those of Regeneration, and taught our ac- 
ceptance accordingly on lines impossible to lay 
true along those of St. Paul. In later days, the 
meaning of faith has been sometimes beclouded, 
till it has seemed through the haze, to be only 
an indistinct summary-word for Christian con- 
sistency, for exemplary conduct, for good works. 
Now supposing either of these lines of teaching, 
or anything like them, to be the message of St. 
Paul, “his Gospel,” as he preached it; one re- 
sult may be reasonably inferred—that we should 
not have had Rom. vi. 1 worded as it is. What- 
ever objections were encountered by a Gospel 
of acceptance expounded on such lines, (and no 
doubt it would have encountered many, if it 
called sinful men to holiness,) it would not have 
encountered this objection, that it seemed to 
allow men to be unholy. What such a Gospel 
would seem to do would be to accentuate in all 
its parts the urgency of obedience in order to 
acceptance; the vital importance on the one hand 
of an internal change in our nature (through 
sacramental operation, according to many); and 
then on the other hand the practice of Christian 
virtues, with the hope, in consequence, of ac- 
ceptance, more or less complete, in heaven. 
Whether the objector, the enquirer, was dull, or 
whether he was subtle, it could not have occurred 
to him to say, “‘ You are preaching a Gospel of 
license; I may, if you are right, live as I 
please, only drawing a little deeper on the fund 
of gratuitous acceptance as I go on.” But 
just this was the animus, and such were very 
nearly the words, of those who either hated St. 
Paul’s message as unorthodox, or wanted an 
excuse for the sin they loved, and found it in 
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quotations from St. Paul. Then St. Paul must 


have meant by faith what faith ought to mean, 
simple trust. And he must have meant by jus- 
tification without works, what those words ought 
to mean, acceptance irrespective of our recom- 
mendatory conduct. Such a Gospel was no 
doubt liable to be mistaken and misrepresented, 
and in just the way we are now observing. But 
it was also, and it is so still, the only Gospel 
which is the power of God unto salvation—to 
the fully awakened conscience, to the soul that 
sees itself, and asks for God indeed. 

This undesigned witness to the meaning of the 
Pauline doctrine of Justification by Faith only 
will appear still more strongly when we come 
to the Apostle’s answer to his questioners. He 
meets them not at all by modifications of his 
assertions. He has not a word to say about 
additional and corrective conditions precedent 
to our peace with God. He makes no impos- 


sible hint that Justification means the making 


of us good, or that Faith is a “short title” 
for Christian practice. No; there is no reason 
for such assertions either in the nature of words, 
or in the whole cast of the argument through 
which he has led us. What does he do? He 
takes this great truth of our acceptance in Christ 
our Merit, and puts it unreserved, unrelieved, 
unspoiled, in contact with other truth, of co- 
ordinate, nay, of superior greatness, for it is 
the truth to which Justification leads us, as way 
to end. 
Christ Atoning in organic connection with our 
life in Christ Risen. He indicates, as a truth 
evident to the conscience, that as the thought 
of our share in the Lord’s Merit is inseparable 
from union with the meriting Person, so the 
thought of this union is inseparable from that 
of a spiritual harmony, a common life, in which 


the accepted sinner finds both a direction and 


a power in his Head. Justification has indeed 
set him free from the condemning chain of sin, 
from guilt. He is as if he had died the Death 
of sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction; as if he 
had passed through the Lama Sabachthani, and 
had “poured out his soul” for sin. ~ So he is 
“dead to sin,” in the sense in which his Lord 


and Representative “died to” it; the atoning - 


death has killed sin’s claim on him for judg- 
ment. As having so died, in Christ, he is “ jus- 
tified from sin.” But then, because he thus died 
“in Christ,” he is “in Christ” still, in respect 
also of resurrection. He is justified, not that 
he may go away, but that in His Justifier he 
may live, with the powers of that holy and eter- 
nal life with which the Justifier rose again. 

The two truths are concentrated as it were 
into one, by their equal relation to the same 
Person, the Lord. The previous argument has 
made us intensely conscious that Justification, 
while a definite transaction in law, is not a mere 
transaction; it lives and glows with the truth 
of connection with a Person. That Person is 
the Bearer for us of all Merit. But He is 
also, and equally, the Bearer for us of new Life; 
in which the sharers of His Merit share, for 
they are in Him. So that, while the Way of 
Justification can be isolated for study, as it has 
been in this Epistle, the justified man cannot 
be isolated from Christ, who is his life. And 
thus he can never ultimately be considered apart 
from his possession. in Christ, of a new pos- 
sibility, a new power, a new and glorious call 
to living holiness. 


He places our acceptance through. 


- 









JUSTIFICATION 


In the simplest and most practical terms the 


= Apostle sets it before us that our justification 
is not an end in itself, but a means to an end. 


e are accepted that we may be possessed, and 
possessed after the manner not of a mechanical 
“ article,’ but of an organic limb.* We have 
“received the reconciliation” that we may now 
walk, not away from God, as if released from 


‘a prison, but with God, as His children in His 


Son. Because we are justified, we are to be 
holy, separated from sin, separated to God; not 
as a mere indication that our faith is real, and 
that therefore we are legally safe, but because 
we were justified for this very purpose, that we 
might be holy. To return to a simile we have 
employed already, the grapes upon a vine are 
not merely a living token that the tree is a 
vine, and is alive; they are the product-for which 
the vine exists. It is a thing not to be thought 
of that the sinner should accept justification— 
and live to himself. It is a moral contradiction 
of the very deepest kind, and cannot be enter- 
tained without betraying an initial error in the 
man’s whole spiritual creed. 

And further, there is not only this profound 
connection of purpose between acceptance and 
holiness. There is a connection of endowment 
and capacity. Justification has done for the jus- 
tified a twofold work, both limbs of which are 
all-important for the man who asks, How can 
I walk and please God? First, it has decisively 
broken the claim of sin upon him as guilt. He 
stands clear of that exhausting and enfeebling 
load. The pilgrim’s burthen has fallen from his 
back, at the foot of the Lord’s Cross, into the 
Lord’s Grave. He has peace with God, not in 
emotion, but in covenant, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He has an unreserved “ introduc- 
tion” into a Father’s loving and welcoming 
presence, every day and hour, in the Merit of 
his Head. But then also Justification has been 
to him as it were the signal of his union with 
Christ in new life; this we have noted already. 
Not only therefore does it give him, as indeed 
it does, an eternal occasion for agratitude which, 
as he feels it, ‘‘ makes duty joy, and labour rest.” 
It gives him “a new power” with which to 
live the grateful life; a power residing not in 
Justification itself, but in what it opens up. It 
is the gate through which he passes to the foun- 
tain, the roof which shields him as he drinks. 
The fountain is his justifying Lord’s exalted Life, 
His risen Life, poured into the man’s being by 
the Spirit who makes Head and member one. 
And it is as justified that he has access to the 
fountain, and drinks as deep as he will of its 
life, its power, its purity. In the contemporary 
passage, 1 Cor. vi. 17, St. Paul had already 
written (in a connection unspeakably practical), 
“He that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit.” 
It is a sentence which might stand as a heading 


_to the passage we now come to render. 


What shall we say then? Shall we cling to 
the sin that the grace may multiply, the grace 
of the acceptance of the guilty? Away with the 
thought! We, the very men who died to that 
sin,—when our Representative, in whom we have 
believed, died for us to it, died to meet and 
break its claim—how shall we any longer live, 
have congenial being and action, in it, as in an 


*Not that the imagery of the limb appears here, ex- 

licitly. But it does appear below, xii. 5, and in the con- 
Eemccrary passage 1 Cor. vi. 15; and more fully in the 
Epistles of the First Captivity. 
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air we like to breathe? It is a moral impos- 
sibility that the man so freed from this thing’s 
tyrannic claim to slay him should wish for any- 
thing else than severance from it in all respects. 
Or do you not know that we all, when bap- 
tised into Jesus Christ, when the sacred water 
sealed to us our faith-received contact with Him 
and interest in Him, were baptised into His 
Death, baptised as coming into union with Him 
as, above all, the Crucified, the Atoning? Do 
you forget that your covenant-Head, of whose 
covenant of peace your baptism was the divine 
physical token, is nothing to you if not your 


Saviour “who died,” and who died because of 


this very sin with which your thought now par- 
leys; died because only so could He break its 
legal bond upon you, in order to break its moral 
bond? We were entombed therefore with Him 
by means of our baptism, as it symbolised and 
sealed the work of faith, into His Death; it 
certified our interest in that vicarious death, even 
to its climax in the grave which, as it were, 
swallowed up the Victim; that just as Christ 
rose from the dead by means of the glory of 
the Father, as that death issued for Him in a 
new and endless life, not by accident, but be- 
cause the Character of God, the splendour of 
His love, truth, and power, secured the issue, 
so we too should begin to walk (mepurarjowper) 
in newness of life, should step forth in a power 
altogether new, in our union still with Him. 
All possible emphasis lies upon those words, 
“newness of life.’ They bring out what has 
been indicated already (vv. 17, 18), the truth that 
the Lord has won us not only remission of a 
death-penalty, not only even an extension of ex- 
istence under happier circumstances, and in a 
more grateful and hopeful spirit—but a new and 
wonderful life-power. The sinner has fled to 
the Crucified, that he may not die. He is now 
not only amnestied but accepted. He is not only 
accepted but incorporated into his Lord, as one 
with Him in interest. He is not only incor- 
porated as to interest, but, because his Lord, 
being Crucified, is also Risen, he is incorporated 
into Him as Life. The Last Adam, like the 
First, transmits not only legal but vital effects 
to His member. In Christ the man has, in a 
sense as perfectly practical as it is inscrutable, 
new life, new power, as the Holy Ghost applies 
to his inmost being the presence and virtues 
of his Head. “In Him he lives, by Him -he 
moves.” 

To men innumerable the discovery of this an- 
cient truth, or the fuller apprehension of it, has 
been indeed like a beginning of new life. They 
have been long and painfully aware, perhaps, 
that their strife with evil was a serious failure 
on the whole, and their deliverance from its 
power lamentably partial. And they could not 
always command as they would the emotional 
energies of gratitude, the warm consciousness 
of affection. Then it was seen, or seen more 
fully, that the Scriptures set forth this great 
mystery, this powerful fact; our union with our 
Head, by the Spirit, for life, for victory and 
deliverance, for dominion over sin, for willing 
service. And the hands are lifted up, and the 
knees confirmed, as the man uses the now open 
secret—Christ in him, and he in Christ—for the 
real walk of life. But let us listen to St. Paul 
again. 

For if we became vitally connected, He with 
us and we with Him, by the likeness of His 
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Death, by the baptismal plunge, symbol and seal 
of our faith-union with the Buried Sacrifice, why, 
we shall be vitally connected with Him by the 
likeness also of His Resurrection, by the bap- 
tismal emergence, symbol and seal of our faith- 
union with the Risen Lord, and so with His 
risen power. This knowing, that our old man, 
our old state, as out of Christ and under Adam’s 
headship, under guilt and in moral bondage, was 
crucified with Christ, was as it were nailed to 
His atoning Cross, where He represented us. 
In other words, He on the Cross, our Head 
and Sacrifice, so dealt with our fallen state for 
us, that the body of sin, this our body viewed 
as sin’s stronghold, medium, vehicle, might be 
cancelled, might be in abeyance, put down, de- 
posed, so as to be no more the fatal door to 
admit temptation to a powerless soul within. 

“ Cancelled” is a strong word. | Let us lay 
hold upon its strength, and remember that it 
gives us not a dream, but a fact, to be found 
true in Christ. Let us not turn its fact into 
fallacy, by forgetting that, whatever “cancel” 
means, it does not mean that grace lifts us out 
of the body; that we are no longer to “ keep 
under the body, and bring it into subjection,” 
in the name of Jesus. Alas for us, if any promise, 
any truth, is allowed to “cancel” the call to 
watch and pray, and to think that in no sense 
is there still a foe within. But all the rather 
let us grasp, and use, the glorious positive in 
its place and time, which is everywhere and every 


day. Let us recollect, let us confess our faith, 
that thus it is with us, through Him who 
loved us. He died for us for this very end, that 


our ‘body of sin” might be wonderfully “in 
abeyance,” as to the power of temptation upon 
the soul. Yes, as St. Paul proceeds, that hence- 
forth we should not do bondservice to sin; that 
from now onwards, from our acceptance in Him, 
from our realisation of our union with Him, 
we should say to temptation a “no” that car- 
ries with it the power of the inward presence 
of the Risen Lord. Yes, for He has won that 
power for us in our Justification through His 
Death. He died for us, and we in Him, as to 
sin’s claim, as to our guilt; and He thus died, 
as we have seen, on purpose that we might be 
not only legally accepted, but vitally united to 
Him. Such is the connection of the following 
clause, strangely rendered in the English Ver- 
sion, and often therefore misapplied, but whose 
literal wording ig, For he who died, he who 
has died, has been justified from his (74s) sin; 
stands justified from it, stands free from its 
guilt. The thought is of the atoning Death, in 
which the believer is interested as if it were his 
own. And the implied thought is that, as that 
death is “‘ fact accomplished,” as “ our old man” 
was so effectually ‘“ crucified with Christ,” there- 
fore we may, we must, claim the spifitual free- 
dom and power in the Risen One which the 
Slain One secured for us when He bore our 
guilt. 

This possession is also a glorious prospect, for 
it is permanent with the eternity of His Life. 
It not only is, but shall be. Now if we died 
with Christ, we believe, we rest upon His word 
and work for it, that we shall also live with 
Him, that we shall share not only now but for 
all the future the powers of His risen life. For 
He lives for ever—and we are in Him! Know- 
ing that Christ, risen from the dead, no longer 
dies, no death is in His future now; death over 
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Him has no more dominion, its claim on Him ~ 


is for ever gone. For as to His dying, it 
was as to our sin He died; it was to deal with 
our sin’s claim; and He has dealt with jt in- 
deed, so that His death is “once,” épdmaé, 
once forever; but as to His living, it is as 
to God He lives; it is in relation to His Father’s 
acceptance, it is as welcome to His Father’s 
throne for us, as the Slain One Risen. Even 
so must you too reckon yourselves, with the sure 
“calculation” that His work for you, His life 
for you, is infinitely valid, to be dead indeed 
to your sin, dead in His atoning death, dead 
to the guilt exhausted by that death, but living 
to your God, in Christ Jesus; welcomed by your 
eternal Father, in your union with His Son, 
and in that union filled with a new and blessed 
life from your Head, to be spent in the Father’s 
smile, on the Father’s service. ' 

Let us too, like the Apostle and the Roman 
Christians, “ reckon” this wonderful reckoning; 
counting upon these bright mysteries as upon 
imperishable facts. All is bound up not with 
the tides or waves of our emotions, but with 
the living rock of our union with our Lord. 
“In Christ Jesus ’’ :—that great phrase, here first 
explicitly used in the connection, includes all 
else in its embrace. Union with the slain and 
risen Christ, in faith, by the Spirit—here is our 
inexhaustible secret, for peace with God, for life 
to God, now and in the eternal day. 

Therefore do not let sin reign in your mortal 
body, mortal, because not yet fully emancipated, 
though your Lord has “ cancelled” for you its 
character as “the body of sin,’ the seat and 
vehicle of conquering temptation. Do not let 
sin reign there, so that you should obey the ~ 
lusts of it, of the body. Observe the implied 
instruction. The body “cancelled” as “the 
body of sin,” still has its “lusts,” its desires; 
or rather desires are still occasioned by it to 
the man, desires which potentially, if not act- 
ually, are desires away from God. And the man, 
justified through the Lord’s death and united to 


the Lord’s life, is not therefore to mistake a ~ 


laissez-faire for faith. He is to use his divine 
possessions, with a real energy of will. It is “ for 
him,” in a sense most practical, to see that his 
wealth is put to use, that his wonderful freedom 
is realised in act and habit. ‘‘ Cancelled” does 
not mean annihilated. The body exists, and sin 
exists, and “desires” exist. It is for you, O- 
man in Christ, to say to the enemy, defeated 
yet present, ‘“ Thou shalt not reign; I veto thee 
in the name of my King.” 

And do not present your limbs, your bodies 
in the detail of their faculties, as implements 
of unrighteousness, to sin, to sin regarded as the 
holder and employer of the implements. But 
present yourselves, your whole being, centre.and 
circle, to God, as men living after death, in His 
Son’s risen life, and your limbs, hand, foot, and 
head, with all their faculties, as implements of 
righteousness for God. 


“© blissful self-surrender!’’ The idea of it, 
sometimes cloudy, sometimes radiant, has floated 
before the human soul in every age of history. 
The spiritual fact that the creature, as such, can 
never find its true centre in itself, but only in 
the Creator, has expressed itself in many various 
forms of aspiration and endeavour, now nearly 
touching the glorious truth of the matter, now 
wandering into cravings after a blank loss of 
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3 personality, or an ‘eternal coma of absorption 
into an Infinite practically impersonal; or again, 

affecting a submission which terminates in itself, 


an islam, a self-surrender into whose void no 


blessing falls from the God who receives it. 
Far different is the “‘self-presentation” of the 
Gospel. It is done in the fulness of personal 
consciousness and choice. It is done with re- 
vealed reasons of infinite truth and beauty to 
warrant its rightness. And it is a placing of 
the surrendered self into Hands which will both 
foster its true development as only its Maker 
can, as He fills it with His presence, and will 
use it, in the bliss of an eternal serviceableness, 
for His beloved will. 


CHAPTER XV. 


JUSTIFICATION AND HOLINESS: ILLUS- 
TRATIONS FROM HUMAN LIFE. 


ROMANS vi. 14-vil. 6. 


At the point we have now reached, the Apos- 
tle’s thought pauses for a moment, to resume.* 
He has brought us to self-surrender. We have 
seen the sacred obligations of our divine and 
wonderful liberty. We have had the miserable 
question, “ Shall we cling to sin?” answered by 
an explanation of the rightness and the bliss of 
giving over our accepted persons, in the fullest 
liberty of will, to God, in Christ. Now he 
pauses, to illustrate and enforce. And two hu- 
man relations present themselves for the pur- 
pose; the one to show the absoluteness of the 
surrender, the other its living results. The first 
is Slavery, the second is Wedlock. 

For sin shall not have dominion over you; 
sin shall not put in its claim upon you, the 
claim which the Lord has met in your Justi- 
fication; for you are not brought under law, 
but under grace. The whole previous argument 
explains this sentence. He refers to our accept- 
ance. He goes back to the justification of the 
guilty, “ without the deeds of law,” by the act 
of free grace; and briefly restates it thus, that 
he may take up afresh the position that this 
glorious liberation means not license but divine 
order. Sin shall be no more your tyrant-creditor, 
holding up the broken law in evidence that it 
has right to lead you off to a pestilential prison, 
and to death. Your dying Saviour has met your 
creditor in full for you, and in Him you have 
entire discharge in that eternal court where the 
terrible plea once stood against you. Your deal- 
ings as debtors are now not with the enemy 
who cried for your death, but with the Friend 
who has bought you out of his power. 

What then? are we to sin, because we are 
not brought under law, but under grace? Shall 
our life be a life of license, because we are thus 
wonderfully free? The question assuredly is one 
which, like that of ver. 1, and like those sug- 
gested in iii. 8, 31, had often been asked of St. 
Paul, by the bitter opponent, or by the false 
follower. And again it illustrates and defines, 
by the direction of its error, the line of truth 


* It will be observed that we place the paragraph after 
ver, 13, not, as many editions of the Epistle do, after ver. 
14. It seems to us clear that ver. 14 has a closer connec- 
tion with the following than with the previous context. 
It looks back, not precisely to ver. 13, but to the general 
recent argument, that it may then look definitely for- 
ward, over new ground. 
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from which it flew off. It helps to do what we 
remarked above, to assure us that when St. Paul 
taught “ Justification by faith, without deeds of 
law,” he meant what he said, without reserve; 
he taught that great side of truth wholly, and 
without a compromise. He called the sinner, 
“just as he was, and waiting not to rid his- 
soul of one dark blot,” to receive at once, and 
without fee, the acceptance of God for Another’s 
blessed sake. Bitter must have been the moral 
pain of seeing, from the first, this holy freedom 
distorted into an unhallowed leave to sin. But 
he will not meet it by an impatient compromise, 
or untimely confusion. It shall be answered by 
a fresh collocation; the liberty shall be seen in 
its relation to the Liberator; and behold, the 
perfect freedom is a perfect service, willing but 
absolute, a slavery joyfully accepted, with open 
eyes and open heart, and then lived out as the 
most real of obligations by a being who has 
entirely seen that he is not his own. 

Away with the thought. Do you not know 
that the party to whom you present, surrender, 
yourselves bondservants, slaves, so as to obey 
him,—bondservants you are, not the less for the 
freewill of the surrender, of the party whom 
you obey; no longer merely contractors with 
him, who may bargain, or retire, but his bond- 
servants out and out; whether of sin, to death, 
or of obedience, to righteousness? (As if their 
assent to Christ, their Amen to His terms of 
peace, acceptance, righteousness, were personi- 
fied; they were now the bondsmen of this their 
own act and deed, which had put them, as it 
were, into Christ’s hands for all things.) Now 
thanks be to our God, that you were bondmen 
of sin, in legal claim, and under moral sway; 
yes, every one of you was this, whatever forms 
the bondage took upon its surface; but you 
obeyed from the heart the mould of teaching 
to which you were handed over.* They had 
been sin’s slaves. Verbally, not really, he 
“thanks God” for that fact of the past. Really, 
not verbally, he “thanks God” for the pastness 
of the fact, and for the bright contrast to it 
in the regenerated present. They had now been 
“handed over,” by their Lord’s transaction 
about them, to another ownership, and they had 
accepted the transfer, “from the heart.” It was 
done by Another for them, but they had said 
their humble, thankful fiat as He did it. And 
what was the new ownership thus accepted? 
We shall find soon (ver. 22), as we might ex- 
pect, that it is the mastery of God. But the 
bold, vivid introductory imagery has already 
called it (ver. 16) the slavery of ‘“ Obedience.” 
Just below (vers. 19, 20) it is the slavery of 
“Righteousness,” that is, if we read the word 
aright in its whole context, of “the Righteous- 
ness of God,” Has acceptance of the sinner as 
His own in Christ. And here, in a phrase most 
unlikely of all, whose personification strikes life 
into the most abstract aspects of the message 
of the grace of God, the believer is one who 
has been transferred to the possession of “a 
mould of Teaching.” The Apostolic Doctrine, 
the mighty Message, the living Creed of life, 
the Teaching of the acceptance of the guilty for 
the sake of Him who was their Sacrifice, and is 
now their Peace and Life—this truth has, as it 
were, grasped them as its vassals, to form them, 
to mould them for its issues. It is indeed their 
“tenet.” It “holds them”; a thought far dif- 

*So undoubtedly the Greek must be rendered. 
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ferent from what is too often meant when 
we say of a doctrine that “ we hold it.” Justifi- 
cation by their Lord’s merit, union with their 
Lord’s life; this was a doctrine, reasoned, or- 
dered, verified. But it was a doctrine warm and 
tenacious with the love of. the Father and of 
the Son. And it had laid hold of them with 
a mastery which swayed thought, affection, and 
will; ruling their whole view of self and of God. 
Now, liberated from your sin, you were en- 
slaved to the Righteousness of God. Here is 
the point of the argument. It is a point of 
steel, for all is fact; but the steel is steeped 
in love, and carries life and joy into the hearts 
it penetrates. They are not for one moment 
their own. Their acceptance has magnificently 
emancipated them from their tyrant-enemy. But 
it has absolutely bound them to their Friend 
and King. Their glad consent to be accepted 
has carried with it a consent to belong. And 
if that consent was at the moment rather implied 


than explicit, virtual rather than articulately con- - 


scious, they have now only to understand their 
blessed slavery better to give the more joyful 
thanksgivings to Him who has thus claimed 
them altogether as His own. 

The Apostle’s aim in this whole passage is to 
awaken them, with the strong, tender touch of 
his holy reasoning, to articulate their position 
to themselves. They have trusted Christ, and are 
in Him. Then, they have entrusted themselves 
altogether to Him. Then, they have, in effect, 
surrendered. They have consented to be His 
property. They are the bondservants, they are 
the slaves, * of His truth, that is, of Him robed 
and revealed in His Truth, and shining through 
it on them in the glory at once of His grace 
and of His claim. Nothing less than such an 
obligation is the fact for them. Let them feel, 
let them weigh, and then let them embrace, the 
chain which after all will only preve their pledge 
of rest and freedom. 

What St. Paul thus did for our elder brethren 
at Rome, let him do for us of this Nater time. 
For us, who read this page, all the facts are true 
in Christ to-day. To-day let us define and affirm 
their issues to ourselves, and recollect our holy 
bondage, and realise it, and live it out with joy. 

Now he follows up the thought. Conscious 
of the superficial repulsiveness of the metaphor 
—quite as repulsive in itself to the Pharisee as 
to the Englishman—he as it were apologises for 
it; not the less carefully, in his noble consid- 
erateness, because so many of his first readers 
were actually slaves. He does not lightly go 
for his picture of our Master’s hold of us, to 
the market of Corinth, or of Rome, where men 
and women were sold and bought to belong as 
absolutely to their buyers as cattle, or as furni- 
ture. Yet he does go there, to shake slow per- 
ceptions into consciousness, and bring the 
will face to face with the claim of God. So he 
proceeds. I speak humanly, I use the terms of 
this utterly not-divine bond of man to man, to 


*We do not forget that many Christians feel a strong 
repugnance to the use of this word, steeped as it is in 
associations of degradation and wrong. For ourselves, 
we would yield to this feeling so far as habitually to 
prefer the word of milder sound, *“‘bondservant.’”’ But 
surely in the passage the Apostle on purpose so accent- 
uates the thought of our bondservice that its fullest and 
sternest designation is in place. And, if in any degree 
we gather the thought of other hearts from our own, 
there are times and connections in which the fulness of 
the joy of service demands that designation in order to its 
adequate realisation, 
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illustrate man’s glorious bond to God, because 
of the weakness of your flesh, because your yet 
imperfect state enfeebles your spiritual percep- 
tion, and demands a harsh paradox to direct and 
fix it. For—here is what he means by “ hu- 
manly ’’—just as you surrendered your limbs, 
your functions and faculties in human life, slaves 
to your impurity and to your lawlessness, unto 
that lawlessness, so that the bad principle did 


indeed come out in bad practice, so now, with as. 


little reserve of liberty, surrender your limbs 
slaves to righteousness, to God’s Righteousness, 
to your justifying God, unto sanctification—so 
that the surrender shall come out in your Mas- 
ter’s sovereign separation of His purchased 
property from sin. 

He has appealed to the moral reason of the 
regenerate soul. Now he speaks straight to the 
will. You are, with infinite rightfulness, the 
bondmen of your God. You see your deed of 
purchase; it is the other side of your warrant of 
emancipation. Take it, and write your own -un- 
worthy names with joy upon it, consenting and 
assenting to your Owner’s perfect rights. And 
then live out your life, keeping the autograph 
of your own surrender before your eyes. Live, 
suffer, conquer, labour, serve, as men who have 
themselves walked to their Master’s door, and 
presented the ear to the awl which pins it to the 
doorway, each in his turn saying, “I will not go 
out free.” 

To such an act of the soul the Apostle calls 
these saints, whether they had done the like be- 
fore or no. They were to sum up the perpetual 
fact, then and there, into a definite and critical 
act (wapaoryoare, aorist) of thankful will. And 
he calls us to do the same to-day. By the grace 
of God, it shall be done. With eyes open, and 
fixed upon the face of the Master who claims 
us, and with hands placed helpless and willing 
within His hands, we will, we do, present our- 
selves bondservants to Him; for discipline, for 
servitude, for all His will. 7 

For when you were slaves of your sin, you 
were freemen as to righteousness, God’s Right- 
eousness. It had nothing to do -with you, 
whether to give you peace or to receive your 
tribute of love and loyalty in reply. Practically, 
Christ was not your Atonement, and so not your 
Master; you stood, in a dismal independence, 
outside His claims. To you, your lips were 
your own; your time was your own; your will was 


your own, You belonged to self; that is to say, 
you were the slaves of your sin. Will you go 
back? Will the word “freedom” (he plays 


with it, as it were, to prove them) make you 
wish yourselves back where you were before 
you had endorsed by faith your purchase by the 
blood of Christ? Nay, for what was that “ free- 
dom,” seen in its results, its results upon your- 
selves? What fruit, therefore, (the ‘ therefore ” 
of the logic of facts,) used you to have then, in 
those old days, from things over which you are 
ashamed now? Ashamed indeed; for the end, 
the issue, as the fruit is the tree’s ‘‘ end,” the end 
of those things is—death; perdition of all true 
life here and hereafter too. But now, in the 
blessed actual state of your case, as by faith you 
have entered into Christ, into His work and 
into His life, now liberated from sin and en- 
slaved to God, you have your fruit, you possess 
indeed, at last, the true issues of being for which 
you were made, all contributing to sanctification, 
to that separation to God’s will in practice which 
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is the development of your separation to that 
will in critical fact, when you met your Redeemer 
in self-renouncing faith. Yes, this fruit you have 
indeed; and as its end, as that for which it is 
_ produced, to which it always and for ever tends, 

you have life eternal. For the pay of sin, sin’s 

military stipend (é/éma), punctually given to 

the being which has joined its war against the 
r _ will of God, is death; but the free gift of God 
is life eternal, in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

“Ts life worth living?” Yes, infinitely well 
worth, for the living man who has surrendered 
to “the Lord that bought him.” Outside that 
ennobling captivity, that invigorating while most 
- genuine bondservice, the life of man is at best 
coinplicated and tired with a bewildered quest, 
and gives results at best abortive, matched with 
the ideal purposes of such a being. We “ present 
ourselves to God,” for His ends, as implements, 
vassals, willing bondmen; and lo, our own end 
is attained. Our life has settled, after its long 
friction, into gear. Our root, after hopeless ex- 
plorations in the dust, has struck at last the 

stratum where the immortal water makes all 
things live, and grow, and put forth fruit for 
heaven. The heart, once dissipated between itself 
and the world, is now ‘‘united” to the will, 
to the love, of God; and understands itself, and 
the world, as mever before; and is able to deny 
self and to serve others in a new and surpris- 
ing freedom. The man, made willing to be noth- 
ing but the tool and bondman of God, “has 
his fruit” at last; bears the true product: of 
his now re-created being, pleasant to the Mas- 
ter’s eye, and fostered by His air and sun. And 
this “fruit’’ issues, as acts issue in habit, in 
the glad experience of a life really sanctified, 
really separated in ever deeper inward reality, 
to a holy will. And the “end” of the whole 
glad possession, is “ life eternal.” 

Those great words here signify, surely, the 
coming bliss of the sons of the resurrection, 
when at last in their whole perfected being they 
will “live” all through, with a joy and energy 
as inexhaustible as its Fountain, and unencum- 
bered at last and for ever by the conditions of 
our mortality. To that vast future, vast in its 
scope yet all concentrated round the fact that 
“we shall be like Him, for we shall see. Him 
as He is,” the Apostle here looks onward. He 
will say more of it, and more largely, later, in 
the eighth chapter. But as with other themes 
so with this, he preludes with a few glorious 
chords the great strain soon to come. He takes 
the Lord’s slave by the hand, amidst his pres- 
ent tasks and burthens, (dear tasks and burthens, 
because the Master’s, but still full of the con- 
ditions of earth,) and he points upward—not 
to a coming manumission in glory; the man 
would be dismayed to foresee that; he wants 
to “serve for ever” ;—but to a scene of ser- 
vice in which the last remainders of hindrance 
to its action will be gone, and a perfected being 
will for ever, perfectly, be not its own, and so 
will perfectly live in God. And this, so he says 
to his fellow-servant, to you and to me, is “the 
gilt of God”; a grant as free, as generous, 
as ever King gave vassal here below. And it 
is to be enjoyed as such, by a being which, liv- 
ing wholly for Him, will freely and purely ex- 
ult to live wholly on Him, in the heavenly 
places. 

Yet surely the bearing of the sentences is 
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not wholly upon heaven. Life eternal, so to be 
developed hereafter that Scripture speaks of it 
often as it began hereafter, really begins here, 
and develops here, and is already “‘ more abund- 
ant’? (John x. 10) here. It is, as to its secret 
and also its experience, to know and to enjoy 
God, to be possessed by Him, and used for 
His will. In this respect it is “the end,” the 
issue and the goal, now and perpetually, of the 
surrender of the soul. The Master meets that 
attitude with more and yet more of Himself, 
known, enjoyed, possessed, possessing. And so 
He gives, evermore gives, out of His sovereign 
bounty, life eternal to the bondseryant who has 
embraced the fact that he is nothing, and has 
nothing, outside his Master. Not at the outset 
of the regenerate life only, and not only when 
it issues into the heavenly ocean, but all along 
the course, the life eternal is still ‘‘ the free gift 
of God.” Let us now, to-day, to-morrow,’ and 
always, open the lips of surrendering and obedi- 
ent faith, and drink it in, abundantly, and yet 
more abundantly. And let us use it for the 
Giver. 

We are already, here on earth, at its very 
springs; so the Apostle reminds us. For it is 
“in Jesus Christ our Lord” ; and we, believ- 
ing, are in Him, “saved in His life.’ It, is 
in Him; nay, itis He. “I am the Life”; “He 
that hath the Son, hath the life.” Abiding in 
Christ, we live “ because He liveth.” It is not 
to be “attained”; it is given, it is our own. 
In Christ, it is given, in its divine fulness, as® 
to covenant provision, here, now, from the first, 
to every Christian. In Christ, it is supplied, 
as to its fulness and fitness for each arising need, 
as the Christian asks, receives, and uses for his 
Lord. 

So from, or rather in, our holy bondservice 
the Apostle has brought us to our inexhaustible 
life, and its resources for willing holiness. But 
he has more to say in explaining the beloved 
theme. He turns from slave to wife, from sur- 
render to bridal, from the purchase to the vow, 
from the results of a holy bondage to the off- 
spring of a heavenly union. Hear him as he pro- 
ceeds: 

Or do you not know, brethren, (for I am 
talking to those acquainted with law, whether 
Mosaic or Gentile,) that the law has claim on 
the man, the party in any given case, for his 
whole lifetime? For the woman with a hus- 
band is to her living husband bound by law, 
stands all along bound to him. “ His life,” 
under normal conditions, is his adequate claim. 
Prove him living, and you prove her his. But if 
the husband should have died, she stands ipso facto 
cancelled from the husband’s law, the marriage 
law as he could bring it to bear against her. 
So, therefore, while the husband lives, she will 
earn adulteress for her name if she weds an- 
other (‘‘a second’’) husband. But if the hus- 
band should have died, she is free from the law 
in question, so as to be no adulteress, if wedded 
to another, a second, husband. Accordingly, my 
brethren, you too, as a mystic bride, collectively 
and individually, were done to death as to the 
Law, so slain that its capital claim upon you 
is met “and done,” by means of the Body of 
the Christ, by the “doing to death” of His 
sacred Body for you, on His atoning Cross, 
to satisfy for you the aggrieved Law; in order 
to your wedding Another, a second Party, Him 
who rose from the dead; that we might bear fruit 
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for God; “we,” Paul and his converts, in one 
happy “ fellowship,’ which he delights thus to 
remember and indicate by the way. 

The parable is stated and explained with a 
clearness which leaves us at first the more sur- 
prised that in the application the illustration 
‘hould be reversed. In the illustration, the hus- 
band dies, the woman lives, and weds again. 
In the application, the Law’ does not die, but 
we, its unfaithful bride, are ‘done to death to 
it,’ and then, strange sequel, are wedded to the 
Risen Christ. We are taken by Him to be 
“one spirit’ with Him (1 Cor. vi. 17). We are 
made one in all His interests and wealth, and 
fruitful of a progeny of holy deeds in this vital 
union. Shall we call all this a simile confused? 
Not if we recognise the deliberate and explicit 
carefulness of the whole passage. St. Paul, we 
may be sure, was quite as quick as we are to 
see the inverted imagery. But he is dealing 
with a subject which would be distorted by a 
mechanical correspondence in the treatment. 
The Law cannot die, for it is the preceptive 
will of God. Its claim is, in its own awful 
forwm domesticum, like the injured Roman hus- 
band, to sentence its own unfaithful wife to 
death. And so it does; so it has done. But 
behold, its Maker and Master steps upon the 
scene. He surrounds the guilty one with Him- 
self, takes her whole burthen on Himself, and 
meets and exhausts her doom. He dies. He 
lives again, after death, because of death; and 
the Law acclaims His resurrection as infinitely 
just. He rises, clasping in His arms her for 
whom He died, and who thus died in Him, and 
now rises in Him. Out of His sovereign love, 
while the Law attests the sure contract, and re- 
joices as “the Bridegroom’s Friend,’ He claims 
her—herself, yet in Him another—for His blessed 
Bride. 

All is love, as if we walked through the lily- 
gardens of the holy Song, and heard the call 
of the turtle in the vernal woods, and saw the 
King and His Beloved rest and rejoice in one 
another. All is law, as if we were admitted 
to watch some process of Roman matrimonial 
contract, stern and grave, in which every right 
is scrupulously considered, and every claim elab- 
orately secured, without a smile, without an em- 
brace, before the magisterial chair. The Church, 
the soul, is married to her Lord, who has died 
for her, and in whom now she lives. The trans- 
action is infinitely happy. And it is absolutely 
right. All the old terrifying claims are amply 
and for ever met. And now the mighty, tender 
claims which take their place instantly and of 
course begin to bind the Bride. The Law has 
“given her away ’’—not to herself, but to the 
Risen Lord. 

For this, let us remember, is the point and 
bearing of the passage. It puts before us, with 
jts imagery at once so grave and so benignant, 
not only the mystic Bridal, but the Bridal as 
it is concerned with holiness. The Apostle’s ob- 
ject is altogether this. From one side and from 
another he reminds us that “we belong.” He 
has shown us our redeemed selves in their 
blessed bondservice; ‘‘ free from sin, enslaved to 
God.” He now shows us to ourselves in our 
divine wedlock; “‘ married to Another,” “ bound 
to the law of” the heavenly Husband; clasped 
to His heart, but also to His rights, without 
which the very joys of marriage would be only 
sin. From either parable the inference is direct, 
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powerful, and, when we have once seen the face 
of the Master and of the Husband, unutterably 
magnetic on the will. You are set free, into 
a liberty as supreme and as happy as possible. — 
You are appropriated, into a possession, and into 
a union, more close and absolute than language 
can set forth. You are wedded to One who 
“has and holds from this time forward.” And 
the sacred bond is to be prolific of results. A 
life of willing and loving obedience, in the power 
of the risen Bridegroom’s life, is to have as. 
it were for its progeny the fair circle of active 
graces, “love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, fidelity, meekness, self-control.” 

Alas, in the time of the old-abolished wed- 
lock there was result, there was progeny. But 
that was the fruit not of the union but of its 
violation. For when we were in the flesh, in 
our unregenerate days, when our rebel self, the 
antithesis of “the Spirit,’ ruled and denoted us, 
(a state, he implies, in which we all were once, 
whatever our outward differences were,) the pas- 
sions, the strong but reasonless impulses, of our 
sins, which passions were by means of the Law, 
occasioned by the fact of its just but unloved 
claim, fretting the self-life into action, worked 
actively in our limbs, in our bodily life in its 
varied faculties and senses, so as to bear: fruit 
for death. We wandered, restive, from our 
bridegroom, the Law, to Sin,. our paramour. 
And behold, a manifold result of evil deeds and 
habits, born as it were into bondage in the house 
of Death. But now, now as the wonderful case 
stands in the grace of God, we are (it is the 
aorist, but our English fairly represents it) ab- 
rogated from the Law, divorced from our first 
injured Partner, nay, slain (in our crucified 
Head) in satisfaction of its righteous claim, as 
having died with regard to that in which we 
were held captive, even the Law and its violated 
bond, so that we do bondservice in the Spirit’s 
newness, and not in the Letter’s oldness. 

Thus he comes back, through the imagery of 
wedlock, to that other parable of slavery which 
has become so precious to his heart. “So that 
we do bondservice,” “so that we live a slave-- 
life.” It is as if he must break in on the heay- 
enly Marriage itself with that brand and bond, 
not to disturb the joy of the Bridegroom and 
the Bride, but to clasp to the Bride’s heart the 
vital fact that she is not her own; that fact so 
blissful, but so powerful also and so practical 
that it is “ worth anything ” to bring it home. 

It is to be no dragging and dishonouring 
bondage, in which the poor toiler looks wistfully 
out for the sinking sun and the extended 
shadows. It is to be “not in the Letter’s old- 
ness”’; no longer on the old principle of the 
dread and unrelieved “Thou shalt,” cut with 
a pen of legal iron upon the stones of Sinai; 
bearing no provision of enabling power, but all 
possible provision of doom for the disloyal. It 
is to be “in the Spirit’s newness” ; on the new, 
wonderful principle, new in its full manifesta- 
tion and application in Christ, of the Holy 
Ghost’s empowering presence.* In that light and 
strength the new relations are discovered, ac- 
cepted, and fulfilled. Joined by the Spirit to 
the Lord Christ, so as to have full benefit of 
His justifying merit; filled by the Spirit with 


*Such passages as this andits companion, 2 Cor. iii. 4-8. 
have no reference, however remote to the “letter an 
spirit’? of Holy Scripture. They contrast Sinai and 
Pentecost. 
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: ‘the Lord Christ, so as to derive freely and al- 
__ways the blessed virtues of His life; the willing 
_bondservant finds in his absolute obligations an 


inward liberty ever “ new,” fresh as the dawn, 
pregnant as the spring. And the worshipping 
Bride finds in the holy call to “keep her only 
unto Him” who has died for her life, nothing but 
a perpetual surprise of love and gladness, “ new 
every morning,” as the Spirit shows her the heart 
and the riches of her Lord. 

Thus closes, in effect, the Apostle’s reasoned 
exposition of the self-surrender of the justified. 
Happy the man who can respond to it all with 
the “Amen” of a life which, reposing on the 
Righteousness of God, answers ever to His Will 


with the loyal gladness found in ‘“‘ the newness 


” 


of the Spirit.” It is “ perfect freedom” to un- 
derstand, in experience, the bondage and the 
bridal of the saints. 


CHAPTER: XVI: 


THE FUNCTION OF THE LAW IN THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


ROMANS vii. 7-25. 


Tue Apostle has led us a long way in his 
great argument; through sin, propitiation, faith, 
union, Surrender, to that wonderful and “ ex- 
cellent mystery,” the bridal oneness of Christ 
and the Church, of Christ and the believer. He 
has yet to unfold the secrets and glories of the 
experience of a life lived in the power of that 
Spirit of whose “ newness” he has just spoken. 
But his last parable has brought him straight 
to a question which has repeatedly been indi- 
cated and deferred. He has told us that the 
Law of God was at first, ideally, our mystic 
husband, and that we were unfaithful in our 
wedded life, and that the injured lord sentenced 
to death his guilty spouse, and that the sentence 
was carried out—but carried out in Christ. Thus 
a death-divorce took place between us, the jus- 
tified, and the Law, regarded as the violated 
party in the covenant—“ Do this and live.” 

Is this ancient husband then a party whom 
we are now to suspect, and to defy? Our wed- 
lock with him brought us little joy. Alas, its 
main experience was that we sinned. At best, 
if we did right, (in any deep sense of right,) 
we did it against the grain; while we did wrong, 
(in the deep sense of wrong, difference from 
the will of God,) with a feeling of nature and 
gravitation. Was not our old lord to blame? 
Was there not something wrong about the Law? 
Did not the Law misrepresent God’s will? Was 
it not, after all ‘Sin itself in disguise,’ though 
it charged us with the horrible guilt of a course 
of adultery with Sin? 

We cannot doubt that the statement and the 
treatment of this question here are in effect a 
record of personal experience. The paragraph 
which it originates, this long last passage of 
chapter vii., bears every trace of such experi- 
ence. Hitherto, in the main, he has dealt with 
“you” and “us” ; now he speaks only as “I,” 
only of “ me,” and of “mine.” And the whole 
dialect of the passage, so to say, falls in with 
this use of pronouns. We overhear the collo- 
quies, the altercations, of will with conscience, 
of will with will, almost of self with self, car- 
ried on in a region which only self-conscious- 
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ness can penetrate, and which only the subject 
of it all can thus describe. Yes, the person 
Paul is here, analysing and reporting upon him- 
self; drawing the veil from his own inmost life, 
with a hand firm because surrendered to the will 
of God, who’ bids him, for the Church’s sake, 
expose himself to view. Nothing in literature, 
no ‘“ Confessions” of an Augustine, no “ Grace 
Abounding” of a Bunyan, is more intensely in- 
dividual. Yet on the other hand nothing is more 
universal in its searching application. For the 
man who thus writes is “the chosen vessel” 
of the Lord who has perfectly adjusted not his 
words only but his being, his experience, his 
conflicts and deliverances, to the manifestations 
of universal spiritual facts. 

We need hardly say that this profound par- 
agraph has been discussed and interpreted most 
variously. It has been held by some to be only 
St. Paul’s intense way of presenting that great 
phenomenon, wide as fallen humanity—human 
will colliding with human conscience, so that 
““no man does all he knows.” Passages from 
every quarter of literature, of all ages, of all 
races, have been heaped around it, to prove, 
(what is indeed so profoundly significant a fact, 
largely confirmatory of the Christian doctrine of 
Original Sin,*) that universal man is haunted 
by undone duties; and this passage is placed 
as it were in the midst, as the fullest possible 
confession of that fact, in the name of humanity, 
by an ideal individual. But surely it needs only 
an attentive reading of the passage, as a part 
of the Epistle to the Romans, as a part of the 
teaching of St. Paul, to feel the extreme in- 
adequacy of such an account. On the one hand, 
the long groaning confession is no artificial em- 
bodiment of a universal fact; it is the cry of 
a human soul, if ever there was a personal cry. 
On the other hand, the passage betrays a kind 
of conflict far deeper and more mysterious than 
merely that of “I ought” with “I will not.” 
It is a conflict of “I will” with “I will not” ; 
of “I hate” with “I do.” And in the later 
stages of the confession we find the subject of 
the conflict avowing a wonderful sympathy with 
the Law of God; recording not merely an avowal 
that right is right, but a consciousness that God’s 
precept is delectable. All this leads us to a 
spiritual region unknown to Euripides, and Hor- 
ace, and even Epictetus. 

Again it has been held that the passage re- 
cords the experiences of a half-regenerate soul; 
struggling on its way from darkness to light, 
stumbling across a border-zone between the 
power of Satan and the kingdom of God; deeply 
convinced of sin, but battling with it in the old 
impossible way after all, meeting self with self, 
or, otherwise, the devil with the man. But here 
again the passage seems to refuse the exposi- 
tion, as we read all its elements. It is no ex- 
perience of a half-renewed life to ‘take delight 
with the law of God after the inner man.” It 
is utterly unlawful for a half-regenerate soul to 
describe itself as so beset by sin that “it is 
not I, but sin that dwelleth in me.” No more 
dangerous form of thought about itself could 
be adopted by a soul not fully acquainted with 
God. 

Again, and quite on the other hand, it has 
been held that our passage lays it down that 
a stern but on the whole disappointing con- 
flict with internal evil is the lot of the true 

* See J. B. Mozley’s “‘ Lectures,” etc., ix, x. 
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Christian, in his fullest life, now, always, and 
to the end; that the regenerate and believing 
man is, if indeed awake to spiritual realities, 
to feel at every step, “O wretched man that 
I am”; ‘ What I hate, that I do” ; and to ex- 
pect deliverance from such a consciousness only 
when he attains his final heavenly rest with 
Christ. Here again extreme difficulties attend 
the exposition; not from within the passage, but 
from around it. It is liberally encircled with 
truths of liberty, in a servitude which is perfect 
freedom; with truths of power and joy, in a life 
which is by the Holy Ghost. It is quite incon- 
gruous with such surroundings that it should 
be thought to describe a spiritual experience 
Epicant and characteristic in the Christian 
ife. 

“What shall we say then?” Is there yet an- 
other line of exegesis which will better satisfy 
the facts of both the passage and its context? 
We think there is one, which at once is dis- 
tinctive in itself, and combines elements of truth 
indicated by the others which we have outlined. 
For those others have each an element of truth, 
if we read aright. The passage has a reference 
to the universal conflict of conscience and will. 
It does say some things quite appropriate to 
the man who is awake to his bondage but has 
not yet found his Redeemer. And there is, we 
dare to say, a sense in which it may be held 
that the picture is true for the whole course 
of Christian life here on earth; for there is never 
an hour of that life when the man who “ says 
he has no sin” does not “ deceive himself” (1 
John i. 8). And if that sin be but simple defect, 
a falling “short of the glory of God” ; nay, if 
it be only that mysterious tendency which, felt 
or not, hourly needs a divine counteraction; still, 
the man “has sin,’ and must long for a final 
emancipation, with a longing which carries in it 
at least a latent ‘“ groan.” 

So we begin by recognising that Paul, the 
personal Paul, speaking here to all of us, as in 
some solemn “testimony” hour, takes us first 
to his earliest deep convictions of right and 
wrong, when, apparently after a previous com- 
placency with himself, he woke to see—but not 
to welcome—the absoluteness of God’s will. He 
glided along a smooth stream of moral and 
mental culture and reputation till he struck the 
rock of “Thou shalt not covet,” ‘Thou shalt 
not desire,” ‘‘Thou must not have self-will.” 
Then, as from a grave, which was however only 
an ambush, “sin” sprang up; a conscious force 
of opposition to the claim of God’s will as against 
the will of Paul; and his dream of religious sat- 
isfaction died. Till we close ver. 11, certainly, 
we are in the midst of the unregenerate state. 
The tenses are past; the narrative is explicit. 
He made a discovery of law which was as death 
after life to his then religious experience. He 
has nothing to say of counter-facts in his soul. 
It was conviction, with only rebellion as its 
issue. 

Then we find ourselves, we hardly know how, 
in a range of confessions of a different order. 
There is a continuity. The Law is there, and 
sin is there, and a profound moral conflict. But 
there are now counter-facts. The man, the Ego, 
now “wills not,” nay, “ hates,” what he prac- 
tises. He wills what God prescribes, though he 
does it not. His sinful deeds are, in a certain 
sense, in this respect, not his own. He actually 
“ delights, rejoices, with the Law of God.” Yet 
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there is a sense in which he is “ sold,” “en- 
slaved,” “ captured,” in the wrong direction. 

Here, as we have admitted, there is much 
which is appropriate to the not yet regenerate 
state, where however the man is awakening mor- 
ally, to good purpose, under the hand of God. 
But the passage as a whole refuses to be satis- 
fied thus, as we have seen. He who can truly 
speak thus of an inmost sympathy, a sympathy 
of delight, with the most holy Law of God, is 
no half-Christian; certainly not in St. Paul’s 
view of things. 

But now observe one great negative phenom- 
enon of the passage. We read words about this 
regenerate sinners moral being and faculties; 
about his “inner man,’’ his “ mind,” “the law — 
of his mind,” ; about “ himself,” as distinguished 
from the “sin” which haunts him. But we 
read not one clear word about that eternal 
Spirit, whose glorious presence we have seen 
(vii. 6), characterising the Gospel, and of whom 
we are soon to hear in such magnificent ampli- 
tude. Once only is He even distinctly indicated; 
“the Law is spiritual” (ver. 14). But that is 
no comfort, no deliverance. The Spirit is in- 
deed in the Law; but He must be also in the 
man, if there is to be effectual response, and 
harmony, and joy. No, we look in vain through 
the passage for one hint that the man, that Paul, 
is contemplated in it as filled by faith with the 
Holy Ghost for his war with indwelling sin 
working through his embodied conditions. 

But he was regenerate, you say. And if so, 
he was an instance of the Spirit’s work, a re- 
ceiver of the Spirit’s presence. It is so; not 
without the Spirit, working in him, could he 
“ delight in the Law of God,” and ‘ ‘with his true 
seli serve the law of God.” But does this neces- 
sarily mean that he, as a conscious agent, was 
fully using his eternal Guest as his power and 
victory? 

We are not merely discussing a literary pas- 
sage. We are pondering an oracle of God about 
man. So we turn full upon the reader—and 
upon ourselyes—and ask the question, whether 
the heart cannot help to expound this hatd para- 
graph. Christian man, by grace,—that is to say, 
by the Holy Spirit of God,—you have believed, 
and live. You are a limb of Christ, who is 
your life. But you are a-sinner still; always, 
actually, in defect, and in tendency; always, po- 
tentially, in ways terribly positive. For what- 
ever the presence of the Spirit in you has done, 
it has not so altered you that, if He should go, 
you would not instantly “revert to the type” 
of unholiness. Now, how do you meet tempta- 
tion from without? How do you deal with the 
dread fact of guilty imbecility within? Do you, 
if I may put it so, use regenerate faculty in un- 
regenerate fashion, meeting the enemy practically 
alone, with only high resolves, and moral scorn 
of wrong, and assiduous processes of discipline 
on body or mind? God forbid we should call 
these things evil. They are good. But they are 
the accidents, not the essence, of the secret; the 
wall, not the well, of power and triumph. It 
is the Lord Himself dwelling in you who is 
your victory; and that victory is to be realised 
by a conscious and decisive appeal to Him. 

‘Through Him you shall do valiantly; for He 
it is that shall tread down your enemies” (Psal. 
Ix. 12). And is not this verified in your ex- 
perience? When, in your regenerate state, you 
use the true regenerate way, is there not a better 
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record to be given? When, realising that the 


true principle is indeed a Person, you less re- 
solve, less struggle, and more appeal and con- 


- fide—is not sin’s “reign” broken, and is not 
-your foot, even yours, because you are in con- 


scious union with the Conqueror, placed effect- 
ually on “all the power of the enemy” ? 

We are aware of the objection ready to be 
made, and by devout and reverent men. It will 
be said that the Indwelling Spirit works always 
through the being in whom He dwells; and that 
so we are not to think of Him as a separable 
Ally, but just to “act ourselves,’ leaving it to 
Him to act through us. Well, we are willing 
to state the matter almost exactly in those last 


_words, as theory. But the subject is too deep 


—and too practical—for neat logical consistency. 
He does indeed work in us, and through us. 
But theri—it is He. And to the hard-pressed 
soul there is an unspeakable reality and power 
in thinking of Him as a separable, let us say 
simply a personal, Ally, who is also Commander, 
Lord, Life-Giver; and in calling Him definitely 
in. 

So we read this passage again, and note this 


absolute and eloquent silence in it about the 


Holy Ghost. And we dare, in that view, to in- 
terpret it as St. Paul’s confession, not of a long- 
past experience, not of an imagined experience, 
but of his own normal experience always—when 
he acts out of character as a regenerate man. He 
fails, he “reverts,” when, being a sinner by na- 
ture still, and in the body still, he meets the 
Law, and meets temptation, in any strength 
short of the definitely sought power of the Holy 
Ghost, making Christ all to him for peace and 
victory. And he implies, surely, that this fail- 
ure is not a bare hypothesis, But that he knows 
what it is. It is not that God is not sufficient. 
He is so, always, now, for ever. But the man 
does not always adequately use God; as he ought 


to do, as he might do, as he will ever 
rise up afresh to do. And when he does 
not, the resultant failure—though it be but 


a thought of vanity, a flush of unexpressed 
anger, a microscopic flaw in the practise of 
truthfulness, an unhallowed imagination, dart- 
ing in a moment through the soul—is to him 
sorrow, burthen, shame. It tells him that “the 
flesh” is present still, present at least in its 
elements, though God can keep them out of 
combination. It tells him that, though im- 
mensely blest, and knowing now exactly where 
to seek, and to find, a constant practical de- 
liverance*(oh, joy unspeakable!), he is still “in 
the body,” and that its conditions are still of 
“ death.” And so he looks with great desire for 
its redemption. The present of grace is good, 
beyond all his hopes of old. But the future of 
glory is “ far better.” 

Thus the man at once “serves the Law of 
God,” as its willing bondman (dovAedw, ver. 25), 
in the life of grace, and submits himself, with 
reverence and shame, to its convictions, when, 
if but for an hour, or a moment, he “ reverts” 
to the life of the flesh. 

Let us take the passage up now for a nearly 
continuous translation. 

What shall we say then, in face of the thought 
of our death-divorce, in Christ, from the Law’s 
condemning power. Is the Law sin? Are they 
only two phases of one evil? Away with the 
thought! But—here is the connection of the 
two—I should not have known, recognised, un- 
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derstood, sin but by means of law. For covet- 
ing, for example, I should not have known, 
should not have recognised as sin, if the Law 
had not been saying, *‘ Thou shalt not covet.” * 
But sin, making a fulcrum of the commandment, 
produced, eftected, in me all coveting, every 
various application of the principle. For, law 
apart, sin is dead—in the sense of lack of con- 
scious action. It needs “a holy Will,’ more 
or less revealed, to occasion its collision. Given 
no holy will, known or surmised, and it is 
“dead”’ as rebellion, though not as pollution. But 
I, the person to whom it lay buried, was all 
alive, conscious and content, law apart, once on 
a time (strange ancient memory in that biogra- 
phy!). But when the commandment came to 
my conscience and my will, sin rose to life again, 
(“ again” ; so itt was no new creation after all) 
and I—died; I found myself legally doomed to 
death, morally without life-power, and bereft of 
the self-satisfaction that seemed my vital breath, 
And the commandment that was lifewards, pre- 
scribing nothing but perfect right, the straight 
line to life eternal, proved for me deathwards. 
For sin, making a fulcrum of the commandment, 
deceived me, into thinking fatally wrong of God 
and of myself, and through it killed me, dis- 
covered me to myself as legally and morally a 
dead man. So that the Law, indeed, is holy, 
and the commandment, the special precept which 
was my actual death-blow, holy, and just, and 
good. (He says, “the Law, indeed,” with the 
implied antithesis that “sin, on the other hand,” 
is the opposite; the whole fault of his misery 
beneath the Law lies with sin.) The good thing 
then, this good Law, has it to me become death? 
Away with the thought! Nay, but sin did so 
become that it might come out as sin, work- 
ing out death for me by means of the good 
Law—that sin might prove overwhelmingly sin- 
ful, through the commandment, which at once 
called it up, and, by awful contrast, exposed its 
nature. Observe he does not say merely that 
sin thus “appeared” unutterably evil. More 
boldly, in this sentence of mighty paradoxes, he 
says that it “became” such. As it were, it 
developed its “character” into its fullest 
“action,” when it thus used the eternal Will to 
set creature against Creator. Yet even this was 
overruled; all happened thus “in order,” so that 
the very virulence of the plague might effectually 
demand the glorious remedy. 

For we know, we men with our conscience, 
we Christians with our Lord’s light, that the 
Law, this Law which sin so foully abused, is 
spiritual, the expression of the eternal Holiness, 
framed by the sure guidance of the Holy Spirit; 
but then I, I Paul, taken as a sinner, viewed 
apart from Christ, am fleshly, a child of self, 
sold to be under sin; yes, not only when, in 
Adam, my nature sold itself at first, but still 
and always, just so far as I am considered apart 
from Christ, and just so far as, in practice, I 
live apart from Christ, “reverting,” if but for 
a minute, to my self-life. For the work I work 
out, I do not know, I do not recognise; I am 
lost amidst its distorted conditions; for it is 
not what I will that I practice, but it is what 
I hate that I do. But if what I do is what I 
do not will, I assent to the Law that it, the 


* Exod. xx. 17.—Observe here that great fact of Chris- 
tian doctrine ; that desire, bias, rartenee away from 
God’s will, issin, whether carried into act or mot. Is not 
St. Paul here recalling some quite special spiritual 
incident ? 
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Law, is good; I show my moral sympathy with 
the precept by the endorsement given it by my 
will, in the sense of my earnest moral prefer- 
ence. But now, in this state of facts, it is no 
longer I who work out the work, but the in- 
dweller in me—Sin. 

He implies by “no longer” that once it was 
otherwise; once “the central” choice was for 
seif, now, in the regenerate life, even in its con- 
flicts, yea, even in its failures, it is for God. 
A mysterious “other self” is latent still, and 
asserts itself in awful reality when the true man, 
the man as regenerate, ceases to watch and to 
pray. And in this sense he dares to say “it 
is no more I.” It is a sense the very opposite 
to the dream of self-excuse; for though the Ego 
as regenerate does not do the deed, it has, by 
its sleep, or by its confidence, betrayed the soul 
to the true doer._ And thus he passes naturally 
into the following confessions, in which we read 
at once the consciousness of a state which ought 
not to be, though it is, and also the conviction 
that it is a state ‘“‘ out of character’ with himself, 
with his personality as redeemed and new-cre- 
ated. Into such a confession there creeps no 
lying thought that he “is delivered to do these 
abominations” (Jer. vii,f10); that it is fate; that 
he cannot help it. Nor is the miserable dream 
present here that evil is but a phase of good, 
and that these conflicts are only discordant melo- 
dies struggling to a cadence where they will ac- 
cord. It is a groan of shame and pain, from 
a man who could not be thus tortured if he were 
not born again. Yet it is also an avowal,— 
as if to assure himself that deliverance is in- 
tended, and is at hand,—that the treacherous ty- 
rant he has let into the place of power “is an 
alien” to him as he is a man regenerate. Not 
for excuse, but to clear his thought, and direct 
his hope, he says this to himself, and to us, in his 
dark hour. 

For I know that there dwells not in me, that 
is, in my flesh, good; in my personal life, so 
long, and so far, as it “reverts” to self as its 
working centre, all is evil, for nothing is as 
God would have it be. And that “ flesh,” that 
self-life, is ever there, latent if not patent; pres- 
ent in such a sense that it is ready for instant 
reappearance, from within, if any moral power 
less than that of the Lord Himself is in com- 
mand. For the willing lies at my hand; but 
the working out what is right, does not. “ The 
willing,” as throughout this passage, means not 
the ultimate fiat of the man’s soul, deciding his 
action, but his earnest moral approbation, moral 
sympathy, “the convictions ” of the enlightened 
being. For not what I will, even good, do I; 
but what I do not will, even evil, that I prac- 
tice. Now if what I do is what I do not will, 
no longer, as once, do I work it out, but the in- 
dweller in me, Sin. 

Again his purpose is not excuse, but deliver- 
ance. No deadly antinomianism is here, such 
as has withered innumerable lives, where the 
thought has been admitted that sin may be in 
the man, and yet the man may not sin. His 
thought is, as all along, that it is his own shame 
that thus it is; yet that the evil is, ultimately, a 
thing alien to his true character, and that there- 
fore he is right to call the lawful King and 
Victor in upon it. 

And now comes up again the solemn problem 
of the Law. That stern, sacred, monitor is look- 
ing on all the while, and saying all the while 
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the things which first woke sin from its living 


grave .in the old complacent experience, and 


then, in the regenerate state, provoked sin to 
its utmost treachery, and most fierce invasions. 
And the man hears the voice, and in his new- 
created character he loves it. But he has “ re- 
verted,” ever so little, to his old attitude, to the 


self-life, and so there is also rebellion in him 


when that voice says “ Thou shalt.” So I find 
the Law—he would have said, “I find it my 
monitor, honoured, aye and loved, but not my 
helper” ; but he breaks the sentence up in the 
stress of this intense confession; so I find the 
Law—for me, me with a will to do the right, 
—that for me the evil lies at hand. For I have 
glad sympathy with the Law of God; what He 
prescribes I endorse with delight as good, as 
regards the inner man, that is, my world of 
conscious insight and affection in the new life; 
but I see (as if I were a watcher from with- 
out) a rival law, another and contradictory pre- 
cept, ‘serve thyself,” in my limbs, in my world 
of sense and active faculty, at war with the law 
of my mind, the Law of God, adopted by my 
now enlightened thinking-power as its sacred 
code, and seeking to make me captive in that 
war to the law of sin, the law which is in my 
limbs. 

Unhappy man am I. Who will rescue me out 
of the body of this death, * out of a life con- 
ditioned by this mortal body, which in the Fall 
became Sin’s especial vehicle, directly or indi- 
rectly, and which is not yet (vii. 23) actually 
“redeemed” ? Thanks be. to God, who giveth 
that deliverance, in covenant and in measure 
now, fully and in eternal actuality hereafter, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

So then, to sum the whole phenomenon of 
the conflict up, leaving aside for the moment 
this glorious hope of the issue, I, myself, with 
the mind indeed do bondservice to the law of 
God, but with the flesh, with the life of self, 
wherever and whenever I “revert” that way, I 
do bondservice to the law of sin. 


Do we close the passage with a sigh, and al- 
most with a groan? Do we sigh over the in- 
tricacy of the thought, the depth and subtlety 
of the reasoning, the almost fatigue of fixing 
and of grasping the facts below the terms “ will,” 
and “mind,” and “inner man,” and “ flesh,” 
and “I”? Do we groan over the conscious- 
ness that no analysis of our spiritual failures 
can console us for the fact of them, and that the 
Apostle seems in his last sentences to’ relegate 
our consolations to the future, while it is in the 
present that we fail, and in the present that we 
long with all our souls to do, as well as to ap- 
prove the will of God? 

‘Let us be patient, and also let us think again. 
Let us find a solemn and sanctifying peace in 
the patience which meekly accepts the mystery 
that we must needs “ wait yet for the redemp- 
tion of our body” ; that the conditions of “ this 
corruptible’”’ must yet for a season give am- 
bushes and vantages to temptation, which will 
be all annihilated hereafter. But let us also think 
again. If we went at all aright in our remarks 
previous to this passage, there are glorious pos- 
sibilities for the present hour ‘“‘ readable between 
the lines” of St. Paul’s unutterably deep con- 
fession. We have seen in conflict the Chris- 

*The Greek equally allows the rendering “out of this 
body of death.” 










ae) alone. 


sense, apart from his Regenerator. 
seen him really fight, though he really fails. 
have seen him unwittingly, but guiltily, betray his 


n man, regenerate, yet taken, in a practical 
We have 
We 


position to the foe, by occupying it as it were 
We have seen also, nevertheless, that he 
is not his foe’s ally but his antagonist. Listen; 


That cry will not be in vain. The King will 
take a double line of action in response. While 
his soldier-bondservant is yet in the body, “ the 
body of this death,” He will throw Himself into 
the narrow: hold, and wonderfully turn the tide 
within it, and around it. And hereafter, He will 
demolish it. Rather He will transfigure it, into 


he is calling for his King. 


the counterpart—even as it were into the part— 


of His own body of glory; and the man shall 
rest, and serve, and reign for ever, with a being 
homogeneous all through in its likeness to the 


Lord. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


HE JUSTIFIED: THEIR LIFE BY THE 


HOLY MSE IRIT. 


ROMANS Viii. I-II. 

THE sequence of the eighth chapter of the 
Epistle on the seventh is a study always interest- 
ing and fruitful. No one can read the two chap- 
ters over without feeling the strong connection 
between them, a connection at once of contrast 
and of complement. Great indeed is the contrast 
between the paragraph vii. 7-25 and the eighth 


chapter. The stern analysis of the one, unrelieved 


save by the fragment of thanksgiving at its close, 
(and even this is followed at once by a re-state- 
ment of the mysterious dualism,) is to the reve- 
lations and triumphs of the other as an almost 
starless night, stifling and electric, to the splen- 
dour of a midsummer morning with a yet more 
glorious morrow for its future. And there is 
complement as well as contrast. The day is re- 
lated to the night, which has prepared us for it, 
as hunger prepares for food. Precisely what 
was absent from the former passage is supplied 
richly in the latter. Thefe the Name of the Holy 
Spirit, “the Lord, the Life-Giver,’ was un- 
heard. Here the fact and power of the Holy 
Spirit are present everywhere, so present that 
there is no other portion of the whole Scripture, 
unless we except the Redeemer’s own Paschal 
Discourse, which presents us with so great a 
wealth of revelation on this all-precious theme. 
And here we find the secret that is to “ stint the 
strife ”’ which we have just witnessed, and which 
in our own souls we know so well. Here is the 
way “how to walk and to please God” (1 Thess. 
iv. I), in our justified life. Here is the way how, 
not to be as it were the victims of “the body,” 
and the slaves of “the flesh,’ but to “do to 
death the body’s practices”’ in a continuous ex- 
ercise of inward power, and to “ walk after the 
Spirit.” Here is the resource on which we may 
be for ever joyfully paying ‘‘the debt”’ of such 
a walk; giving our redeeming Lord His due, 
the value of His purchase, even our willing, lov- 
ing surrender, in the all-sufficient strength of 
“the Holy Ghost given unto us.” 
Noteworthy indeed is the manner of the in- 
troduction of this glorious truth. It appears not 
without preparation and intimation; we have 
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heard already of the Holy Ghost in the Chris- 
tian’s life, v. 5, vii. 6. The heavenly water has 
been seen and heard in its flow; as in a limestone 
country the traveller may see and hear, through 
fissures in the fields, the buried but living floods. 
But here the truth of the Spirit, like those floods, 
finding at last their exit at some rough cliff’s 
base, pours itself into the light, and animates all 
the scene. In such an order and manner of 
treatment there is a spiritual and also a practi- 
cal lesson. We are surely reminded, as to the 
experiences of the Christian life, that in a cer- 
tain sense we possess the Holy Ghost, yea, in 
His fulness, from the first hour of our posses- 
sion of Christ. We are reminded also that it is 
at least possible on the other hand that we may 
need so to realise and to use our covenant pos- 
session, after sad experiments in other direc- 
tions, that life shall be thenceforth a new ex- 
perience of liberty and holy joy. We are re- 
minded meanwhile that such a “ new departure,” 
when it occurs, is new rather from our side than 
from the Lord’s. The water was running all the 
while below the rocks. Insight and faith, given 
by His grace, have not called it from above, but 
as it were from within, liberating what was there. 

The practical lesson o° this is important for 
the Christian teacher and pastor. On the one 
hand, let him make very much in his instructions, 
public and private, of the revelation of the Spirit. 
Let him leave no room, so far as he can do it, 
for doubt or oblivion in his friend’s minds about 
the absolute necessity of the fulness of the pres- 
ence and power of the Holy One, if life is to be 
indeed Christian. Let him describe as boldly 
and fully as the Word describes it what life may 
be, must be, where that sacred fulness dwells; 
how assured, how happy within, how serviceable 
around, how pure, free, and strong, how heay- 
enly, how practical, how humble. Let him urge 
any who have yet to learn it to learn all this 
in their own experience, claiming on their knees 
the mighty gift of God. On the other hand, let 
him be careful not to overdraw his theory, and 
to prescribe too rigidly the methods of expe- 
rience. Not all believers fail in the first hours of 
their faith to realise, and to use, the fulness of 
what the Covenant gives them. And where that 
realisation comes later than our first sight of 
Christ, as with so many of us it does come, not 
always are the experience and action the same. 
To one it is a crisis of memorable consciousness, 
a private Pentecost. Another wakes up as from 
sleep to find the unsuspected treasure at his 
hand—hid from him till then by nothing thicker 
than shadows. And another is aware that some- 
how, he knows not how, he has come to use the 
Presence and Power as a while ago he did not; 
he has passed a frontier—but he knows not when. 

In all these cases, meanwhile, the man had, in 
one great respect, possessed the great gift all 
along. In covenant, in Christ, it was his. As he 
stepped by penitent faith into the Lord, he trod on 
ground which, wonderful to say, was all his own. 
And beneath it ran, that moment, the River of 
the water of life. Only, he had to discover, to 
draw, and to apply. 

Again, the relation we have just indicated be- 
tween our possession of Christ and our posses- 
sion of the Holy Ghost is a matter of the utmost 
moment, spiritual and practical, presented promi- 
nently in this passage. All along, as we read 
the passage, we find linked inextricably together 
the truths of the Spirit and of the Son. ‘ The 
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law of the Spirit of life” is bound up with 
“Christ Jesus.” The Son of God was sent, to 
take our flesh, to die as our Sin-Offering, that 
we might ‘“ walk acording to the Spirit.” ‘“‘ The 
Spirit of God” is “the Spirit of Christ.” The 
presence of the Spirit of Christ is such that, 
where ‘He dwells, ‘‘ Christ is in you.” Here we 
read at once a caution, and a truth of the richest 
positive blessing. “We are warned to remember 
that there is no separable ‘‘ Gospel of the Spirit.” 
Not for a moment are we to advance, as it were, 
from the Lord Jesus Christ to a higher or deeper 
region, ruled by the Holy Ghost. All the reasons, 
methods, and issues of the work of the Holy 
Ghost are eternally and organically connected with 
the Son of God. We have Him at all because 
Christ died. We have life because He has joined 
usto Christ living. Our experimental proof of His 
fulness is that Christ to us is all. And we are to 
be on the guard against any exposition of His 
work and glory which shall for one moment 
leave out those facts. But not only are we to be 
on our guard; we are to rejoice in the thought 
that the mighty, the endless work of the Spirit is 
all done always upon that sacred Field, Christ 
Jesus. And every day we are to draw upon the 
indwelling Giver of Life to do for us His own, 
His characteristic work; to show us “ our King 
in His beauty,” and to “fill our springs of 
thought and will with Him.” 

To return to the connection of the two great 
chapters. We have seen how close and pregnant 
it is; the contrast and the complement. But it 
is also true, surely, that the eighth chapter is 
not merely and only the counterpart to the sev- 
enth. Rather the eighth, though the seventh ap- 
plies to it a special motive, is also a review of the 
whole previous argument of the Epistle, or rather 
the crown on the whole previous structure. It 
begins with a deep re-assertion of our Justifica- 
tion; a point unnoticed in vii. 7-25. It does this, 
using an inferential particle, ‘‘ therefore,” dpa— 
to which, surely, nothing in the just preceding 
verses is related. And then it unfolds not only 
the present acceptance and present liberty of the 
saints, but also their amazing future of glory, 
already indicated, especially in chap. v. 2. And 
its closing strains are full of the great first won- 
der, our Acceptance. “Them He justified” ; 
“Tt is God that justifieth:” So we forbear to take 
chap. viii. as simply the successor and counter- 
part of chap. vii. It is this, in some great re- 
spects. But it is more; it is the meeting point of 
all the great truths of grace which we have 
studied, their meeting point in the sea of holiness 
and glory. * 

As we approach the first paragraph of the 
chapter, we ask ourselves what is its message on 
the whole, its true envoi. It is our possession 
of the Holy Spirit of God, for purposes of* holy 
loyalty and holy liberty. The foundation of that 
fact is once more indicated, in the brief assertion 
of our full Justification in Christ, and His pro- 
pitiatory Sacrifice (ver. 3). Then from those 
words, “‘in Christ,” he opens this ample revela- 
tion of our possession, in our union with Christ, 
of the Spirit who, having joined us to Him, now 
liberates us in Him, not from condemnation only, 
but from sin’s dominion. If we are indeed 
in Christ, the Spirit is in us, dwelling in us, and 

*“Tn this surpassing chapter the several streams of the 
preceding arguments meet and flow in one ‘river of the 
water of life, clear ascrystal, proceeding out of the throne 


of God and of the Lamb,’ until it seems to lose itself in 
the ocean of a blissful eternity.”—David Brown, D. D 
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we are in the Spirit. And so, possessed and 
filled by the blessed Power, we indeed have 
power to walk and to obey. Nothing is me- 
chanical, automatic; we are fully persons still; 
He who annexes and possesses our personality 
does not for a moment violate it. But then, He 
does possess it; and the Christian, so possessing 
and so possessed, is not only bound but enabled, 
in humble but practical reality, in a liberty other- 
wise unknown, to “ fulfil the just demand of the 
Law,” “to please God,” in a life lived not to self 
but to Him. 

Thus, as we shall see in detail as we proceed, 
the Apostle, while he still firmly keeps his hand, 
so to speak, on Justification, is occupied fully now 
with its issue, Holiness. And this issue he ex- 
plains as not merely a matter of grateful feeling, 
the outcome of the loyalty supposed to be natural 
to the pardoned. He gives it as a matter of 
divine power, secured to them under the Cove- 
nant of their acceptance. ; 

Shall we not enter on our expository study full 
of holy expectation, and with unspeakable desires 
awake, to receive all things which in that Cove- 
nant are ours? 
every sentence, that in it Christ speaks by Paul, 
and speaks to us? For us also, as for our spir- 
itual ancestors, all this is true. It shall be true 
in us also, as it was in them. 

We shall be humbled as well as gladdened; and 
thus our gladness will be sounder. We shall find 
that whatever be our ‘“ walk according to the 
Spirit,” and our veritable dominion over sin, we 
shall still have ‘‘ the practices of the body” with 
which to deal—of the body which still is “ dead 
because of sin,” “‘ mortal,” not yet “‘ redeemed.” 
We shall be practically reminded, even by the 
most joyous exhortations, that possession and 
personal condition are one thing in covenant, and 
another in realisation; that we must watch, pray, 
examine self, and deny it, if we would “be” 
what we “are.” Yet all this is but the salutary 
accessory to the blessed main burthen of every 
line. We are accepted in the Lord. In the Lord 
we have the Eternal Spirit for our inward Pos- 
sessor. Let us arise, and “ walk humbly,” but 
also in gladness, “ with our God.” : 

St. Paul speaks again, perhaps after a silence, 
and Tertius writes down for the first time the now 
immortal and beloved words. So no adverse 
sentence is there now, in view of this great fact 
of our redemption, for those in Christ Jesus. 
“In Christ Jesus—mysterious union, 
fact, wrought by the Spirit who linked us sinners 
to the Lord. For the law of the Spirit of the 
life which is in Christ Jesus freed me, the man of 
the conflict just described, from the law of sin 
and of death. The “law,” the preceptive will, 
which legislates the covenant of blessing for all 
who are in Christ, has, set him free. By a 
strange, pregnant paradox, so we take it, the 
Gospel—the message which carries with it accept- 
ance, and also holiness, by faith—is here called 
a “law.” For while it is free grace to us it 
is also immovable ordinance with God. The am- 
nesty is His edict. It is by heavenly “ statute ” 
that sinners, believing, possess the Holy Spirit 
in possessing Christ. And here, with a sublime 
abruptness and directness, that great gift of the 
Covenant, the Spirit, for which the Covenant 
gift of Justificatiom was given, is put forward 
as the Covenant’s characteristic and crown. It 
is for the moment as if this were all—that “in 
Christ Jesus’ we, I, are under the fiat which as- 
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Meares to us the fulness of the Spirit.’ And this 


“Jaw,” unlike the stern “letter” of Sinai, has 
actually “freed me.” It has endowed me not 

only with place but with power, in which to 
live emancipated from a rival law, the law of 
sin and of death. And what is that rival “law” ? 
We dare to say, it is the preceptive will of 
Sinai; “‘Do this, and thou shalt live.” This is 
a hard saying; for in itself that very Law has 
been recently vindicated as holy, and just, and 
good, and spiritual. And only a few lines above 

_in the Epistle we have heard of a “law of sin” 
which is ‘“‘ served by the flesh.’ And we should 
unhesitatingly explain this ‘‘law”’ to be identical 
with that but for the next verse here, a still 
mearer context, in which ‘the law” is unmis- 
takably the divine moral Code, considered how- 
ever as ‘impotent.’ Must not this and that 
be the same? And to call that sacred Code 
“the Law of sin and of death” is not to say 
that it is sinful and deathful. It need only mean, 
and we think it does mean, that it is sin’s occa- 
sion, and death’s warrant, by the unrelieved col- 
lision of its holiness with fallen man’s will. It 
must command; he, being what he is, must re- 
bel. He rebels; it must condemn. Then comes 
his Lord to die for him, and to rise again; and 
the Spirit comes, to unite him to his Lord. And 
now, from the Law as provoking the helpless, 
guilty will, and as claiming the sinner’s penal 
death—behold the man is “ freed.” For—(the 
process is now explained at large) the impos- 
sible of the Law—what it could not do, for this 
was not its function, even to enable us sinners 
to keep its precept from the soul—God, when 
He sent His own Son in likeness of flesh and 
sin, Incarnate, in our identical nature, under all 
those conditions of earthly life which for us 
are sin’s vehicles and occasions, and as Sin-Of- 
fering, expiatory and reconciling, sentenced sin 
in the flesh; not pardoned it, observe, but sen- 
tenced it. He ordered it to execution; He killed 
its claim and its power for all who are in Christ. 
And this, “in the flesh,” making man’s earthly 
conditions the scene of sin’s defeat, for our ever- 
lasting encouragement in our “ life in the flesh.” 
And what was the aim and issue? That the 
righteous demand of the Law might be fulfilled 
in us, us who walk not flesh-wise, but Spirit- 
wise; that we, accepted in Christ, and using the 
Spirit’s power in the daily “walk” of circum- 
stance and experience, might be liberated from 
the life of self-will, and meet the will of God 
with simplicity and joy. 

- Such, and nothing else or less, was the Law’s 
“righteous demand”; an obedience not only 
universal but also cordial. For its first require- 
ment, “ Thou shalt have no other God,” meant, 
in the spiritual heart of it, the dethronement 
of self from its central place, and the session 
there of the Lord. But this could never be 
while there was a reckoning still unsettled be- 
tween the man and God. Friction there must 
be while God’s Law remained not only violated 
but unsatisfied, unatoned.* And so it necessarily 
remained, till the sole adequate Person, one with 
God, one with man, stepped into the gap; our 
Peace, our Righteousness, and also by the Holy 
Ghost our Life. At rest because of His sacrifice, 
at work by the power of His Spirit, we are now 
free to love, and divinely enabled to walk in 
love. Meanwhile the dream of an unsinning per- 


** The way of him that is laden with guilt is exceeding 
crooked.”—Prov. xxi. 8 R. V. 
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fectness, such as could make a meritorious claim, 
is not so much negatived as precluded, put far 
out of the question. For the central truth of 
the new position is that THE Lorp has fully 
dealt, for us, with the Law’s claim that man 
shall “‘ deserve” acceptance. “ Boasting” is in- 
exorably “ excluded,” to the last, from this new 
kind of law-fulfilling life. For the “ fulfilment” 
which means legal satisfaction is for ever taken 
out of our hands by Christ, and only that humble 
“fulfilment” is ours which means a restful, un- 
anxious, reverent, unreserved loyalty in practice. 
To this now our “ mind,” our cast and gravita- 
tion of soul, is brought, in the life of accept- 
For they 
who are flesh-wise, the unchanged children of 
the self-life, think, ‘ mind,” have moral affinity 
and converse with, the things of the flesh; but 
they who are Spirit-wise, think the things of 
the Spirit, His love, joy, peace, and all that 
holy “fruit.” Their liberated and Spirit-bearing 
life now goes that way, in its true bias. For 
the mind, the moral affinity, of the flesh, of the 
self-life, is death; it involves the ruin of the 
soul, in condemnation, and in separation from 
God; but the mind of the Spirit, the affinity 
given to the believer by the indwelling Holy 
One, is life and peace; it implies union with 
Christ, our life and our acceptance; it is the 
state of soul in which He is realised. Because 
—this absolute antagonism of the two “ minds” 
is such “‘ because ’—the ‘ mind” of the flesh is 
personal hostility towards God; for to God’s Law 
it is not subject. For indeed it cannot be sub- 
ject to it;—those who are in flesh, surrendered 
to the life of self as their law, cannot please 
God, ‘‘cannot meet the wish” of Him whose 
loving but absolute claim is to be Lord of the 
whole man. 
“They cannot”: it is a moral impossibility. 
“The Law of God” is, ‘“ Thou shalt love Me 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thy- 
self”? ; the mind of the flesh is, ‘I will love 
my self and its will first and most.” Let this 
be disguised as it may, even from the man him- 
self; it is always the same thing in its essence. 
It may mean a defiant choice of open evil. It 
may mean a subtle and almost evanescent pref- 
erence of literature, or art, or work, or home, 
to God’s will as such. It is in either case “ the 
mind of the flesh,” a thing which cannot be re- 
fined and educated into holiness, but must be 
surrendered at discretion, as its eternal enemy. 
But you (there is a glad emphasis on “ you”’) 
are not in flesh, but in Spirit, surrendered to 
the indwelling Presence as your law and secret, 
on the assumption that (he suggests not weary 
misgivings but a true examination) God’s Spirit 
dwells in you; has His home in- your hearts, 
humbly welcomed into a continuous residence. 
But if any one has not Christ’s Spirit, (who 
is the Spirit as of the Father so of the Son, 
sent by the Son, to reveal and to impart Him,) 
that man is not His. He may bear his Lord’s 
name, he may be externally a Christian, he may 
enjoy the divine Sacraments of union; but he 
has not “the Thing.” The Spirit, evidenced 
by His holy fruit, is no Indweller there; and 
the Spirit is our vital bond with Christ. But 
if Christ is, thus by the Spirit, in you, dwell- 
ing by faith in the hearts which the Spirit has 
“ strengthened ’”’ to receive Christ (Eph. ii. 16, 
17)—true, the body is dead, because of sin, the 
primeval sentence still holds its way “there” ; 
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the body is deathful still, it is the body of the 
Fall; but the Spirit is life, He is in that body, 
your secret of power and peace eternal, because 
of righteousness, because of the merit of your 
Lord, in which you are accepted, and which 
has won for you this wonderful Spirit-life. 

Then even for the body there is assured a 
glorious future, organically one with this liv- 
ing present. Let us listen as he goes on: But 
if the Spirit of Him who raised Jesus, the slain 
Man, from the dead, dwells in you, He who 
raised from the dead Christ Jesus, the Man so 
revealed and glorified as the Anointed Saviour, 
shall also bring to life your mortal bodies, be- 
cause of His Spirit, dwelling in you. That “ frail 
temple,” once so much defiled, and so defiling, 
is now. precious to the Father because it is the 
habitation of the Spirit of His Son. Nor only 
so; that same Spirit, who, by uniting us to 
Christ, made actual our redemption, shall surely, 
in ways to us unknown, carry the process to 
its glorious crown, and be somehow the Efficient 
Cause of “‘ the redemption of our body.” 

Wonderful is this deep characteristic of the 
Scripture; its Gospel for the body. In Christ, 
the body.is seen to be something far different 
from the mere clog, or prison, or chrysalis, 
of the soul. It is its destined implement, may 
we not say its mighty wings in prospect, for 
the life of glory. As invaded by sin, it must 
needs pass through either death or, at the Lord’s 
Return, an equivalent transfiguration. But as 
created in God’s plan of Human Nature it is 
for ever congenial to the soul, nay, it is neces- 
sary to the soul’s full action. And whatever 
be the mysterious mode (it is absolutely hidden 
from us as yet) of the event of Resurrection, 
this we know, if only from this Oracle, that the 
glory of the immortal body will have profound 
relations with the work of God in the sanctified 
soul. No mere material sequences will bring 
it about. It will be “ because of the Spirit” ; 
and “because of the Spirit dwelling in you,” 
as your power for holiness in Christ.* 

So the Christian reads the account of his pres- 
ent spiritual wealth, and of his coming com- 
pleted life, “his perfect consummation and bliss 
in the eternal glory.’”’ Let him take it home, 
with most humble but quite decisive assurance, 
as he looks again, and believes again, on his 
redeeming Lord. For him, in his inexpressible 
need, God has gone about to provide “so great 
salvation.” He has accepted his person in His 
Son who died for him. He has not only “ for- 
given him” through that great Sacrifice, but in 
it He has “ condemned,” sentenced to chains 
and death, “his sin,’ which is now a doomed 


thing, beneath his feet, in Christ. -And he has 
given to him, as personal and perpetual In- 
dweller, to be claimed, hailed, and used by 


humble faith, His own Eternal Spirit, the Spirit 
of His Son, the Blessed One who, dwelling in- 
finitely in the Head, comes to dwell fully in 
the members, and make Head and members 
wonderfully one. Now then let him give him- 


* We are aware that ver. rr has been sometimes inter- 
preted of present blessings for the body ; asif the fulness 
of the Holy Ghost was to effect a quasi-glorification of 
the body’s condition now ; exempting it from illness, and 
at least retarding its decay. But this seems untenable. 
If the words point this way at all, ought they not to 
mean a literal exemption from death altogether? But 
this manifestly was not in the Apostle’s mind, if we take 
his writings as a whole. That spiritual blessings may, 
and often do, act wonderfully in the life of the body, is 
most true. But that is not the truth of this verse. 
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self up wath joy, thanksgiving, and expec 
to the “fulfilling of the righteous 
God’s Law,” “ walking Spirit-wise,”’ with st 
moving ever away from self and towards th 
will of God. Let him meet the world, the devil, 
and that mysterious “ flesh,” (all ever in poten- 
tial presence,) with no less a Name than that 


of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. — 


Let him stand up not as a defeated and disap- 
pointed combatant, maimed, half-blinded, half- 
persuaded to succumb, but as one who treads 
upon “all the power of the enemy,” in Christ, 
by the indwelling Spirit. And let him reverence 
his mortal body, even while he “keeps it in 
subjection,’ and while he willingly tires it, or 
gives it to suffer, for his Lord. For it is the 
temple of the Spirit. It is the casket of the hope 
of glory. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


HOLINESS BY THE SPIRIT, ANDi 
GLORIES THAT SHALL FOLLOW. 
ROMANS viii. 12-25. 

Now the Apostle goes on to develop these 
noble premisses into conclusions. How true to 
himself, and to his Inspirer, is the line he fol- 
lows! First come the most practical possible 
of reminders of duty; then, and in profound con- 
nection, the inmost experiences of the regen- 
erate soul in both its joy and its sorrow, and 
the most radiant and far-reaching prospects of 
glory to come. We listen still, always remem- 
bering that this letter from Corinth to Rome 
is to reach us too, by way of the City. He 
who moved His servant to send it to Aquila and 
Herodion had us too in mind, and has now car- 
ried out His purpose. It is open in our hands 
for our faith, love, hope, life to-day. 

St. Paul begins with Holiness viewed as Duty, 
as Debt. He has led us through our vast treas- 
ury of privilege and possession. What are we 
to do with it? Shall we treat it as a museum, 
in which we may occasionally observe the mys- 
teries of New Nature, and with more or less 
learning discourse upon them? Shall we treat 
it as the unwatchful King * of old treated his 
splendid stores, making them his personal boast, 
and so betraying them to the very power which 
one day was to make them all its spoil? No, we 
are to live upon our Lord’s magnificent bounty 
—to His glory, and in His will. We are rich; 
but it is for Him. We have His talents; and 
those talents, in respect of His grace, as dis- 
tinct from His “ gifts,’ are not one, nor five, 
nor ten, but ten thousand—for they are Jesus 
Christ. But we have them all “for Him.” We 
are free from the law of sin and of death; but 
we are in perpetual and delightful debt to Him 
who has freed us. And our debt is—to walk with 
Him. 

“So, brethren, we are debtors.” Thus our 
new paragraph begins. For a moment he turns 
to say what we owe “no” debt to; even “ the 
flesh,” the self-life. But it is plain that his main 
purpose is positive, not negative. He implies 
in the whole rich context that we are debtors 
to the Spirit, to the Lord, “to walk Spirit- 
wise.” 

What a salutary thought it is! 


*2 Kings xx. 12, 13. 
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. the ‘Christian Church the great word Holiness 
has been practically banished to a supposed al- 
‘most inaccessible background, to the steeps of 
a spiritual ambition, to a region where a few 
might with difficulty climb in the quest, men 
‘and women who had “leisure to be good,” or 
who perhaps had exceptional instincts for piety. 
God be thanked, He has at all times kept many 
consciences alive to the illusion of such a no- 
tion; and in our own day, more and more, His 
mercy brings it home to His children that “ this 
is His will, even the sanctification”—not of 
| some of them, but of all. Far and wide we are 
-_- reviving to see, as the fathers of our faith saw 
before us, that whatever else holiness is, it is 
a sacred and binding “debt.” It is not an am- 
bition; it is a duty. We are bound, every one 
of us who names the name of Christ, to be 
holy, to be separate from evil, to walk by the 
Spirit. 

Alas for the misery of indebtedness, when 
funds fall short! Whether the unhappy debtor 
examines his affairs, or guiltily ignores their con- 
dition, he is—if his conscience is not dead—a 
haunted man. But when an honourable indebted- 

ness concurs with ample means, then one of the 

moral pleasures of life is the punctual scrutiny 
vand discharge. ‘‘ He hath it by him” ; and it 
is his happiness, as it is assuredly his duty, not 
to “say to his neighbour, Go and come again, 

and to-morrow I will give” (Prov. iii. 28). 

Christian brother, partaker of Christ, and of 
the Spirit, we also owe, to Him who owns. 
But it is an indebtedness of the happy type. 
Once we owed, and there was worse than noth- 

_ ing in the purse. Now we owe, and we have 
Christ in us, by the Holy Ghost, wherewithal 
to pay. The eternal Neighbour comes to us, 
with no frowning look, and shows us His holy 
demand; to live to-day a life of truth, of purity, 
of confession of His Name, of unselfish ser- 
viceableness, of glad forgiveness, of unbroken 
patience, of practical sympathy, of the love which 
seeks not her own. ‘What shall we say? That 
it is a beautiful ideal, which we should like to 
realise, and may yet some day seriously attempt? 

That it is admirable, but impossible? Nay; “ we 

are debtors.””’ And He who claims has first im- 

measurably given. We have His Son for our 

acceptance and our life. His very Spirit is in 
us. Are not these good resources for a genuine 

solvency? ‘Say not, Go and come again; I 

will pay Thee—to-morrow. Thou hast it by 

Thee!” 

Holiness is beauty. But it is first duty, prac- 
tical and present, in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

So then, brethren, debtors are we—not to the 
flesh, with a view to living flesh-wise; but to 
the Spirit—who is now both our law and our 
power—with a view to living Spirit-wise. For 
if you are living flesh-wise, you are on the way 
to die. But if by the Spirit you are doing to 
death the practices, the stratagems, the machina- 
tions, of the body, you will live. Ah, the body 
is still there, and is still a seat and vehicle of 
temptation. “It is for the Lord, and the Lord 
fismior it> (1 Cor. vi. 13). It is the temple 
Of the Spirit. Our call is (1 Cor. vi. 20) to 
glorify God in it. But all this, from our point 
of view, passes from realisation into mere the- 
ory, woeiully gainsaid by experience, when we 
let our acceptance in Christ, and our possession 
in Him of the Almighty Spirit, pass out of use 
into mere phrase. Say what some men will, 
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we are never for an hour here below exempt 
from elements and conditions of evil residing 
not merely around us but within us. There is 
no stage of life when we can dispense with the 
power of the Holy Ghost as our victory and de- 
liverance from “the machinations of the body.” 
And the body is no separate and as it were minor 
personality. If the man’s body “ machinates,” it 
is the man who is the sinner. 

But then, thanks be to God, this fact is not 
the real burthen of the words here. What St. 
Paul has to say is that the man who has the in- 
dwelling Spirit has with him, in him, a divine 
and all-effectual Counter-Agent to the subtlest 
of his foes. Let him do what we saw him above 
(vii. 7-25) neglecting to do. Let him with con- 
scious purpose, and firm recollection of his won- 
derful position and possession (so easily forgot- 
ten!) call up the eternal Power which is in- 
deed not himself, though in himself. Let him 
do this with “habitual” recollection and sim- 
plicity. And he shall be “ more than conqueror ” 
where he was so miserably defeated. His path 
shall be as of one who walks over foes who 
threatened, but who fell, and who die at his 
feet. It shall be less a struggle than a march, 
over a battle-field indeed, yet a field of victory so 
continuous that it shall be as peace. 

“Tf by the Spirit you are doing them to death.” 
Mark well the words. He says nothing here of 
things often thought to be of the essence of 
spiritual remedies; nothing of “ will-worship, 
and humility, and unsparing treatment of the 
body” (Col. ti. 23); nothing even of fast and 
prayer. Sacred and precious is self-discipline, 
the watchful care that act and habit are true 
to that ‘“‘temperance’’ which is a vital ingredi- 
ent inethe spirits —triit “24CGals, y.. 22; <23) lt 
is the Lord’s own voice (Matt. xxvi. 41) which 
bids us always “watch and pray”; “ praying 
in the Holy Ghost”’ (Jude 20). Yes, but these 
true exercises of the believing soul are after all 
only as the covering fence around that central 
secret—our use by faith of the presence and 
power of “the Holy Ghost given unto us.”” The 
Christian who neglects to watch and pray will 
most surely find that he knows not how to use 
this his great strength, for he will be losing 
realisation of his oneness with his Lord. But 
then the man who actually, and in the depth of 
his being, is “doing to death the practices of 
the body,” is doing so, ‘immediately,’ not by 
discipline, nor by direct effort, but by the be- 
lieving use of “the Spirit.” Filled with Him, 
he treads upon the power of the enemy. And 
that fulness is according to surrendering faith. 

For as many as are led by God’s Spirit, these 
are God’s sons; for you did not receive a spirit 
of slavery, to take you back again to fear; no, 
you received a Spirit of adoption to sonship, 
in which Spirit, surrendered to His holy power, 
we cry, with no bated, hesitating breath, ‘* Abba, 
our Father.” His argument runs thus; “If you 
would live indeed, you must do sin to death 
by the Spirit. And this means, in another as- 
pect, that you must yield yourselves to-be led 
along by the Spirit, with that leading which 
is sure to conduct you always away from self 
and into the will of God. You must welcome 
the Indweller to have His holy way with your 
springs of thought and will. So, and only so, 
will you truly answer the idea, the description, 
“sons of God ’—that glorious term, never to be 
‘satisfied’ by the relation of mere creaturehood, 
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or by that of merely exterior sanctification, mere 
membership in a community of men, though it 
be the Visible Church itself. But if you so meet 
sin by the Spirit, if you are so led by the Spirit, 
you do show yourselves nothing less than God’s 
own sons. He has called you to nothing lower 
than sonship; to vital connéction with a divine 
Father’s life, and to the eternal embraces of His 
love. For when He gave and you received the 
Spirit, the Holy Spirit of promise, who reveals 
Christ and joins you to Him, what did that 
Spirit do, in His heavenly operation? Did He 
lead you back to the old position, in which you 
shrunk from God, as from a Master who bound 
you against your will? No, He showed you that 
in the Only Son you are nothing less than sons, 
welcomed into the inmost home of eternal life 
and love. You found yourselves indescribably 
near the Father’s heart, because accepted, and 
new-created, in His Own Beloved. And so you 
learnt the happy, confident call of the child, 
‘Father, O Father; Our Father, Abba.’ ” * 

So it was, and so it is. The living member 
of Christ is nothing less than the dear child 
of God. He is other things besides; he is dis- 
ciple, follower, bondservant. He never ceases 
to be bondservant, though here he is expressly 
told that he has received no “ spirit of slavery.” 
So far as “ slavery’ means service forced against 
the will, he has done with this, in Christ. But 
so far as it means service rendered by one who 
is his master’s absolute property, he has entered 
into its depths, for ever. Yet all this is exterior 
as it were to that inmost fact, that he is—in a 
sense ultimate, and which alone really fulfils the 
word—the child, the son, of God. He is dearer 
than he can know to his Father. He is more 
welcome than he can ever realise to take his 
Father at His word, and lean upon His heart, 
and tell Him all. 

The Spirit itself bears witness with our spirit, 
that we are God’s children, born children. The 
Holy One, on His part, makes the once cold, 
reluctant, apprehensive heart ‘‘ know and believe 
the love of God.” He “sheds abroad God’s 
love in it.” He brings home to consciousness 
and insight the “sober certainty ” of the prom- 
ises of the Word; that Word through which, 
above all other means, He speaks. He shows 
to the man “the things of Christ,’ the Beloved, 
in whom he has the adoption and the regenera- 
tion; making him see, as souls see, what a pa- 
ternal welcome there “ must” be for those who 
are “in Him.” And then, on the other part, 
the believer meets Spirit with spirit. He re- 
sponds to the revealed paternal smile with not 
merely a subject’s loyalty but a son’s deep love; 
deep, reverent, tender, genuine, love. ‘‘ Doubt- 
less thou art His own child,” says the Spirit. 
“Doubtless He is my Father,” says our wonder- 
ing, believing, seeing spirit in response. 

But if children, then also heirs; God’s heirs, 
Christ’s co-heirs, possessors in prospect of our 
Father’s heaven (towards which the whole argu- 
ment now gravitates), in union of interest and 
life with our First-born Brother, in whom lies 
our right. From one hand a gift, infinitely mer- 
ciful and surprising, that unseen bliss will be 
from another the lawful portion of the lawful 
child, one with the Beloved of the Father. Such 
heirs we are, if indeed we share His sufferings, 


* The Aramaic ‘‘ Abba,” used by our Lord in His hour 
of darkness, had probably become an almost personal 
Name to the believers. 
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those deep but hallowed pains which will surely 


come to us as we live in and for Him in a 
fallen world, that we may also share His glory, 
for which that path of sorrow is, not indeed the 
meriting, but the capacitating, preparation. 

Amidst the truths of life and love, of the Son, 
of the Spirit, of the Father, he thus throws in the 
truth of pain. Let us not forget it. In one form 
or another, it is for all ‘“‘the children.” Not all 
are martyrs, not all are exiles or captives, not 
all are called as a fact to meet open insults in a 
defiant world of paganism and unbelief. Many 
are still so called, as many were at first, and as 
many will be to the end; for “the world” is no 
more now than it ever was in love with God, 
and with His children as such. But even for 
those whose path is—not by themselves but the 
Lord—most protected—there must be “ suffer- 
ing,” somehow, sooner, later, in this present 
life, if they are really living the life of the Spirit, 
the life of the child of God, ‘‘ paying the debt” 
of daily holiness, even in its humblest and 
gentlest forms. We must observe, by the way, 
that it is to such sufferings, and not to sorrows in 
general, that the reference lies here. The Lord’s 
heart is open for all the griefs of His people, 
and He can use them all for their blessing and 
for His ends. But the “suffering with Him” 
must imply a pain due to our union. It must 
be involved in our being His members, used by 
the Head for His work. It must be the hurt of 
His “hand” or “ foot” in subserving His sov- 
ereign thought. What will the bliss be of the 
corresponding sequel! ‘‘ That we may share His 
glory’? ; not merely “be glorified,” but share 
His glory; a splendour of life, joy, and power 
whose eternal law and soul will be, union with 
Him who died for us and rose again. 

Now towards that prospect St. Paul’s whole 
thought sets, as the waters set towards the moon, 
and the mention of that glory, after suffering, 
draws him to a sight of the mighty “ plurity ” 
of the glory. For I reckon, “I calculate.’— 
word of sublimest prose, more moving here than 
poetry, because it bids us to handle the hope of 
glory as a fact—that not worthy of mention” 
are the sufferings of the present season; (he 
thinks of time not in its length but in its limit), 
in view of the glory about to be unveiled upon 
us, unveiled, and then heaped upon us, in its 
golden fulness. * For—he is going to give us a 
deep reason for his “ calculation” ; wonderfully 
characteristic of the Gospel. It is that the final 
glory of the saints will be a crisis of mysterious 
blessing for the whole created Universe. In ways 
absolutely unknown, certainly as regards any- 
thing said in this passage, but none the less di- 
vinely fit and sure, the ultimate and eternal mani- 
festation of Christ Mystical, the Perfect Head 
with His perfected members, will be the occa- 
sion, and in some sense'too the cause, the me- 
diating cause, of the emancipation of “ Nature,” 
in its heights and depths, from the cancer of de- 
cay, and its entrance on an endless zon of in- 
dissoluble life and splendour. Doubtless that 
goal shall be reached through long processes 
and intense crises of strife and death. “ Na- 
ture,” like the saint, may need to pass to glory 
through a tomb. But the issue will indeed be 
glory, when He who is the Head at once of 
“ Nature,’+ of the heavenly nations, and of re- 

* With this verse on his lips, unfinished, Calvin died, 1564. 

+See Col. i. 15, 16. The Lord’s Headship of Creation, 


explicitly revealed there, is seen as it were only just 
below the surface here. 
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deemed man, shall bid the vast periods of con- 


flict and dissolution cease, in the hour of eter- 


nal purpose, and shall manifestly “be what He 





nothing to do. 


conditions pregnant of temptation, 


. 4s” to the mighty total. 


With such a prospect natural philosophy has 
Its own laws of observation and 
tabulation forbid it to make a single affirmation 
of what the Universe shall be, or shall not be, 
under new and unknown conditions. Revela- 
tion, with no arbitrury voice, but as the author- 


ised while reserved messenger of the Maker, 


and standing by the open Grave of the Resurrec- 
tion, announces that there are to be profoundly 
new conditions, and that they bear a relation 
inscrutable, but necessary to the coming glori- 
fication of Christ and His Church. And what 
we now see and feel as the imperfections and 
shocks and seeming failures of the Universe, so 
we learn from this voice, a voice so quiet yet 
so triumphant, are only as it were the throes of 
birth, in which “ Nature,” impersonal indeed but 
so to speak animated by the thinking of the in- 
telligent orders who are a part of her universal 
being, preludes her wonderful future. 

For the longing outlook of the creation is ex- 
pecting—the unveiling of the sons of God. For 
to vanity, to evil, to failure and decay, the crea- 
tion was subjected not willingly, but because of 
Him who made it subject; its Lord and Sus- 
tainer, who in His inscrutable but holy will 
bade physical evil correspond to the moral evil 
of His conscious fallen creatures, angels or men. 
So that there is a deeper connection than we can 
yet analyse between sin, the primal and central 
evil, and everything that is really wreck or pain. 
But this “subjection,” under His fiat, was in 
hope, because the creation itself shall be lib- 
erated from the slavery of corruption into the 
freedom of the glory of the children of God, 
the freedom brought in for it by their eternal 
liberation from the last relics of the Fall. For 
we know by observation of natural evil, in the 
light of the promises, that the whole creation is 
uttering a common groan of burthen and yearn- 
ing, and suffering a common birth-pang, even 
till now, when the Gospel has heralded the com- 
ing glory. Nor only so, but even the actual 
possessors of the firstfruits of the Spirit, posses- 
sors of that presence of the Holy One in them 
now, which is the sure pledge of His eternal ful- 
ness yet to come, even we ourselves, richly blest 
as we are in our wonderful Spirit-life, yet in our- 
selves are groaning, burthened still with mortal 
lying not 
around us only but deep within, expecting adop- 
tion, full instatement into the fruition of the son- 
ship which already is ours, even the redemption 
of our body. 

From the coming glories of the Universe he 
returns, in the consciousness of an inspired but 
human heart, to the present discipline and bur- 
then of the Christian. Let us observe the noble 
eandour of the words; this “ groan” interposed 
in the midst of such a song of the Spirit and 
of glory. He has no ambition to pose as the pos- 
sessor of an impossible experience. He is more 
than conqueror; but he is conscious of his foes. 
The Holy Ghost is in him; he does the body’s 
practices victoriously to death by the Holy 
Ghost. But the body is there, as the seat and 
vehicle of manifold temptation. And though 
there is a joy in victory which can sometimes 
make even the presence of temptation seem “ all 
joy ” (James i. 2), he knows that something “ far 
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better” is yet to come. His longing is not 
merely for a personal victory, but for an eternally 
unhindered service. That will not fully be his 
till his whole being is actually, as well as in cove- 
nant, redeemed. That will not be till not the 
spirit only but the body is delivered from the last 
dark traces of the Fall, in the resurrection hour. 

For it is as to our hope that we are saved. 
When the Lord laid hold of us we were indeed 
saved, but witha salvation which was only in 
part actual. Its total was not to be realised till 
the whole being was in actual salvation. Such 
salvation (see below, xiii. II) was coincident in 
prospect with “ the Hope,” “ that blessed Hope,” 
the Lord’s Return and the Resurrection glory. 
So, to paraphrase this clause, “It was in the 
sense of the Hope that we are saved.” But a 
hope in sight is not a hope; for, what a man sees, 
why does he hope for? Hope, in that case, has, 
in its nature, expired in possession. And our full 
“salvation” is a hope; it is bound up with a 
Promise not yet fulfilled; therefore, in its nature, 
it is still unseen, still unattained. But then, it is 
certain; it is infinitely valid; it is worth any 
waiting for. But if, for what we do not see, we 
do hope, looking on good grounds for the sun- 
rise in the dark East, with patience we expect it. 
“ With patience,” literally “through patience.” 
The “ patience” is as it were the means, the se- 
cret, of the waiting; “ patience,” that noble word 
of the New Testament vocabulary, the saint’s ac- 
tive submission, submissive action, beneath the 
will of God. It is no nerveless, motionless pros- 
tration; it is the going on and upward, step by 
step, as the man “waits upon the Lord, and 
walks, and does not faint.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE SPIRIT OF PRAYER IN THE SAINTS: 
THEIR PRESENT AND ETERNAL WEL- 
FARE IN THE LOVE OF GOD. 


ROMANS viii. 26-39. 


In the last paragraph the music of this glo- 
rious didactic prophecy passed, in some solemn 
phrases, into the minor mood. “If we share His 
sufferings”; ‘The sufferings of this present 
season”; “ We groan within ourselves” ; “In 
the sense of our hope we were saved.” All is 
well. The deep harmony of the Christian’s full 
experience, if it is full downwards as well as up- 
wards, demands sometimes such tones; and they 
are all music, for they all express a life in Christ, 
lived by the power of the Holy Ghost. But now 
the strain is to ascend again into its largest and 
most triumphant manner. We are now to hear 
how our salvation, though its ultimate issues are 
still things of hope, is itself a thing of eternity— 
from everlasting to everlasting. We are to be 
made sure that all things are working now, 1n 
concurrent action, for the believer’s good; and 
that his justification is sure; and that his glory 
is so certain that its future is, from his Lord’s 
point of sight, present; and that nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, shall separate him from the eter- 
nal love. 

But first comes one most deep and tender 
word, the last of its kind in the long argument, 
about the presence and power of the Holy Ghost. 
The Apostle has the “ groan” of the Christian 
still in his ear, in his heart; in fact, it is his own. 
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And he has just pointed himself and his fellow 
believers to the coming glory, as to a wonderful 
antidote; a prospect which is at once great in 
itself and unspeakably suggestive of the greatness 
given to the most suffering and tempted saint 
by his union with his Lord. As if to say to the 
pilgrim, in his moment of distress, ““ Remember, 
._ you are more to God than you can possibly 
know; He has made you such, in Christ, that 
universal Nature is concerned in the prospect of 
your glory.” But now, as if nothing must suf- 
fice but what is directly divine, he bids him re- 
member also the presence in him of the Eternal 
Spirit, as his mighty but tenderest indwelling 
Friend. Even as “that blessed Hope,” so, “ like- 
wise also,’ this blessed present Person, is the 
weak one’s power. He takes the man in his be- 
wilderment, when troubles from without press 
him, and fears from within make him groan, 
and he is in sore need, yet at a loss for the right 
cry. And He moves in the tired soul, and 
breathes himself into its thought, and His mys- 
terious “groan” of divine yearning mingles 
with our groan of burthen, and the man’s long- 
ings go out above all things not towards rest 
but towards God and His will. So the Chris- 
tian’s innermost and ruling desire is both fixed 
and animated by the blessed Indweller, and he 
seeks what the Lord will love to grant, even 
Himself and whatever shall please Him. The 
man prays aright, as to the essence of the prayer, 
because (what a divine miracle is put before us 
in the words!) the Holy Ghost, immanent in 
him, prays through him. 

Thus we venture, in advance, to explain the 
sentences which now follow. It is true that St. 
Paul does not explicitly say that the Spirit makes 
intercession im us, as well as for us. But must 
it not be so? For where is He, from the point of 
view of Christian life, but in us? 

Then, in the same way, the Spirit also—as well 
as the hope’’—helps, as with a clasping, sup- 
porting hand, our weakness, our shortness and 
bewilderment of insight, our feebleness of faith. 
For what we should pray for as we ought, we do 
not know; but the Spirit Itself interposes to in- 
tercede for us with groanings unutterable; but 
(whatever be the utterance or no utterance) the 
Searcher of our hearts knows what is the mind, 
the purport, of the Spirit; because Godwise, with 
divine insight and sympathy, the Spirit with the 
Father, He intercedes for saints. 

Did He not so intercede for Paul, and in him, 
fourteen years before these words were written, 
when (2 Cor. xii. 7-10) the man thrice asked 
that “the thorn” might be removed, and the 
Master gave him a better blessing, the victorious 
overshadowing power? Did He not so intercede 
for Monica, and in her, when she sought with 
prayers and tears to keep her rebellious Augus- 
tine by her, and the Lord let him fly from her 
side—to Italy, to Ambrose, and so to conversion? 

But the strain rises now, finally and fully, into 
the rest and triumph of faith. “We know not 
what we should pray for as we ought” ; and the 
blessed Spirit meets this deep need in His own 
way. And this, with all else that we have in 
Christ, reminds us of a somewhat that ‘“ we 
know ” indeed; namely, that all things, favourable 
or not in themselves, concur in blessing for the 
saints. And then he looks backward (or rather 
upward) into eternity, and sees the throne, and 
the King with His sovereign will, and the lines 
of perfect and infallible plan and provision which 
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“saints,” who are.they? From one view-point, 
they are simply sinners who have seen them- 
selves, and “fled for refuge to the” one pos- 
sible “hope” ; a “ hope set before” every soul 
that cares to win it. From another view-point, 
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stretch from that Centre to infinity. ’ 


These 


that of the eternal Mind and Order, they are 


those whom, for reasons infinitely wise and just, 
but wholly hidden in Himself, the Lord has 
chosen to be His own for ever, so that His choice 
takes effect in their conversion, their acceptance, 
their spiritual transformation, and their glory. 
There, as regards this great passage, the 
thought rests and ceases—in the glorification of 
the saints. What their Glorifier- will do with 
them, and through them, thus glorified, is 
another matter. Assuredly He will make use of 
them in His eternal kingdom. The Church, 
made most blessed for ever, is yet beatified, ulti- 
mately, not for itself, but for its Head and for 
His Father. It is to be, in its final perfectness, 
“an habitation of God, in the Spirit” (Eph. ii. 
22). Is He not so to possess it that the Uni- 
verse shall see Him in it, in a manner and de- 
gree now unknown and unimaginable? Is not 
the endless “ service” of the elect to be such that 
all orders of being shall through them behold 


and adore the glory of the Christ of God? For | 


ever they will be what they here become, the 


bondservants of their Redeeming Lord, His 


Bride, His vehicle of power and blessing; “ hay- 
ing of their own nothing, in Him all, and all for 
Him.” No self-full exaltations await them in the 
place of light; or the whole history of sin would 
begin over again, in a new xon. No celestial 
Pharisaism will be their spirit; a look downward 
upon less blessed regions of existence, as from a 
sanctuary of their own. Who can tell what min- 
istries of boundless love will be the expression of 
their life of inexpressible and inexhaustible joy? 
Always, like Gabriel, ‘in the presence,” will they 
not always also, like him, “be sent” (Luke 1. 
19) on the messages of their glorious Head, in 
whom at length, in the “divine event,” “all 
things shall be’ gathered together” ? 

But this is not the thought of the passage now 
in our hands. Here, as we have said, the thought 
terminates in the final glorification of the saints 
of God, as the immediate goal of the process 
of their redemption. 

But we know that for those who love God all 
things work together for good, even for those 
who, purpose-wise, are His called ones. “ We 
know it,’ with the cognition of faith; that is to 
say, because He, absolutely trustworthy, guar- 
antees it by His character, and by His word. 
Deep, nay, insoluble is the mystery, from every 
other point of view. The lovers of the Lord 
are indeed unable to explain, to themselves or 
others, how this concurrence of “all things” 
works out its infallible issues in them. And the 
observer from outside cannot understand their 
certainty that it is so. But the fact is there given 
and assured, not by speculation upon events, 
but by personal knowledge of an Eternal Per- 
son. “ Love God, and thou shalt know.” * 

They “love God,” with a love perfectly unar- 
tificial, the genuine affection of human hearts, 
hearts not the less human because divinely new- 
created, regenerated from above. Their imme- 
diate consciousness is just this; we love Him. 
Not, we have read the book of life; we have had 


* See a noble poem by James Montgomery, “ The Lot of 
the Righteous. 
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a glimpse of the eternal purpose in itself; we have 


heard our names recited in a roll of the chosen; 


but, we love Him. We have found in Him the 
~ eternal Love. 


In Him we have peace, purity, 
and that deep, final satisfaction, that view of 


“the King in His beauty,” which is the swummum 


bonum of the creature. It was our fault that 
we saw it no sooner, that we loved Him no 
sooner. It is the duty of every soul that He has 
made to reflect upon its need of Him, and upon 
the fact that it owes it to Him to love Him in 
His holy beauty of eternal Love. If we could not 
it was because. we would not. If you cannot it 
is because, somehow and somewhere, you will 
not; will not put yourselves without reserve in 
the way of the sight. ‘‘ Oh, taste and see that 
the Lord is good”’ ; oh, love the eternal Love. 

But those who thus simply and genuinely love 
God are also, on the other side, ‘* purpose-wise, 
His called ones” ; “called,” in the sense which 
we have found above (p. 523) to be consistently 
traceable in the Epistles; not merely invited, but 
brought in; not eyangelised only, but converted. 
In each case of the happy company, the man, the 
woman, came to Christ, came to love God with 
the freest possible coming of the will, the heart. 
Yet each, having come, had the Lord to thank 
for the coming. The human personality had 
traced its orbit of will and deed, as truly as when 
it willed to sin and to rebel. But lo, in ways 
past our finding out, its free track lay along a 
previous track of the purpose of the Eternal; 
its free “ I will” was the precise and fore-ordered 
correspondence to His “ Thou shalt.” It was the 
act of man; it was the grace of God. 

Can we get below such a statement, or above 
it? If we are right in our reading of the whole 
teaching of Scripture on the sovereignty of God, 
our thoughts upon it, practically, must sink 
down, and must rest, just here. The doctrine of 
the Choice of God, in its sacred mystery, refuses 
—so we humbly think—to be explained away so 
as to mean in effect little but the choice of man. 
But then the doctrine is ‘‘a lamp, not a sun.” 
It is presented to us everywhere, and not least 
in this Epistle, as a truth not meant to explain 
everything, but to enforce this thing—that the 
man who as a fact loves the eternal Love has 
to thank not himself but that Love that his eyes, 
guiltily shut, were effectually opened. Not one 
link in the chain of actual Redemption is of our 
forging—or the whole would indeed be fragile. 
It is “of Him” that we, in this great matter, 
will as we ought to will. I ought to have loved 


God always. It is of His mere mercy that I 
love Him now. hat 
With this lesson of uttermost humiliation 


the truth of the heavenly Choice, and its effectual 
Call, brings us also that of an encouragement 
altogether divine. Such a “ purpose” is no fluc- 
tuating thing, shifting with the currents of time. 
Such a call to such an embrace means a tenacity, 
as well as a welcome worthy of God. ‘‘ Who shall 
separate us?” “Neither shall any pluck them 
out of My Father’s hand.” And this is the 
motive of the words in this wonderful context, 
where everything is made to bear on the safety 
of the children of God, in the midst of all im- 
aginable dangers. 

For whom He knew beforehand, with a fore- 
knowledge which, in this argument, can mean 
nothing short of foredecision *—no mere fore- 
knowledge of what they would do, but rather 

* See, ¢. g., xi. 2; Acts ii. 23; 1 Pet. i. 2, 20. 
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of what He would do for them—those he also 
set apart beforehand, for conformation, deep and 
genuine, a resemblance due to kindred being, to 
the image, the manifested Countenance of His 
Son, that He might be firstborn amongst many 
brethren, surrounded by the circling host of 
kindred faces, congenial beings, His Father's 
children by their union with Himself. So, as 
ever in the Scriptures, mystery bears full on 
character. The man is saved that he may be 
holy. His “ predestination” is not merely not 
to perish, but to be made like Christ, in a spirit- 
ual transformation, coming out in the moral fea- 
tures of the family of heaven. And all bears ulti- 
mately on the glory of Christ. The gathered 
saints are an organism, a family, before the 
Father; and their vital Centre is the Beloved 
Son, who sees in their true sonship the fruit of 
“the travail of His soul.” 

But those whom He thus set apart beforehand, 
He also called, effectually drew so as truly and 
freely to choose Christ; and those whom He 
thus called to Christ, He also justified in Christ, 
in that great way of propitiation and faith of 
which the Epistle has so largely spoken; but 
those whom He thus justified, He also glorified. 
“ Glorified”’ : it is a marvellous past tense. It 
reminds us that in this passage we are placed, 
as it were, upon the mountain of the Throne; 
our finite thought is allowed to speak for once 
(however little it understands it) the language 
of eternity, :to utter the facts as the Eternal sees 
them. To Him, the pilgrim is already in the im- 
mortal country; the bondservant is already at 
his day’s end, receiving his Master’s “ Well done, 
good and faithful.” He to whom time is not as 
it is to us thus sees His purposes complete, 
always and for ever. We see through His sight 
in hearing His word about it. So for us, in won- 
derful paradox, our glorification is presented, as 
truly as our call, in terms of accomplished fact. 


Here, in a certain sense, the long golden chain 
of the doctrine of the Epistle ends—in the hand 
of thé King who thus crowns the sinners whose 
redemption, faith, acceptance, and holiness, He 
had, in the Heaven of His own Being, fore- 
willed and fore-ordered, ‘“ before the world be- 
gan,” above all time. What remains of the chap- 
ter is the application of the doctrine. But what 
an application! The Apostle brings his converts 
out into the open field of trial, and bids them use 
his doctrine there. Are they thus dear to the 
Father in the Son? Is their every need thus met? 
Is their guilt cancelled in Christ’s mighty merit? 
Is their existence filled with Christ’s eternal 
Spirit? Is sin thus cast beneath their feet, and 
is such a heaven opened above their heads? 
“ Then what have they to fear,” before man, or 
before God? What power in the universe, of 
whatever order of being, can really hurt them? 
For what can separate them from their por- 
tion in their glorified Lord, and in His Father’s 
love in Him? Again we listen, with Tertius, as 
the voice goes on: A 

What therefore shall we say in view~of these 
things? If God is for us, who is against us? 
He who did not spare His own true Son, but for 
us all handed Him over to that awful expiatory, 
propitiatory, darkness and death, so that He was 
“pleased to bruise Him, to put Him to grief’ 
(Isaiah liii. 10), all for His own great glory, but, 
no whit the less, all for our pure blessing; how 
(wonderful “how” !) shall He not also with Him, 
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because all is included and involved in Him who 
is the Father’s All, give us also freely all things 
(“the all things that are”)? And do we want to 
be sure that He will not after all find a flaw in our 
claim, and cast us in His court? Who will lodge 
a charge against God’s chosen ones? Will God 
—who justifies them? Who will condemn them 
if the charge is lodged? Will Christ—who died, 
nay, rather, who rose, who is on the right hand 
of God, who is actually interceding for us? (Ob- 
serve this one mention in the whole Epistle of 
His Ascension, and His action for us above, 
as He is, by the fact of His Session on the 
Throne, our sure Channel of eternal blessing, 
unworthy that we are.) Do we need assurance, 
amidst “the sufferings of this present time,” 
that through them always the invincible hands 
of Christ clasp us, with untired love? We “look 
upon the covenant” of our acceptance and life 
in Him who died for us, and who lives both 
for and in us, and we meet the fiercest buf- 
fet of these waves in peace. Who shall sunder 
us from the love of Christ? There rise before 
‘him, as he asks, like so many-angry personalities, 
the outward woes of the pilgrimage. Tribula- 
tion? or Perplexity? or Persecution? or Famine? 
or Nakedness? or Peril? or Sword? As it 
stands written, in that deep song of anguish and 
faith (Psal. xliv.) in which the elder Church, 
one with us in deep continuity, tells her story 
of affliction, “For Thy sake we are done to 
death all the day long; we have been reckoned, 
estimated, as sheep of slaughter.”’. Even so. But 
in these things, all of them, we more than con- 
quer; not only do we tread upon our foes; we 
spoil them, we find them occasions of glorious 
gain,* through Him who loved us. For I am 
sure that neither death, nor life, life with its 
natural allurements or its bewildering toils, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers,+ whatever 
Orders of being unfriendly to Christ and His 
saints the vast Unseen contains, nor present 
things, nor things to come, in all the boundless 
field of circumstance and contingency, nor 
height, nor depth, in the illimitable sphere of 
space, nor any other creature, no thing, no be- 
ing, under the Uncreated One, shall be able 
to sunder us, “us” with an emphasis upon the 
word and thought, from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord—from the eternal 
embrace wherein the Father embosoms the Son, 
and, in the Son, all who are one with Him. 

So once more the divine music rolls itself 
out into the blessed Name. We have heard the 
previous cadences as they came in their order; 
“Jesus our Lord, who was delivered because of 
our offences, and was raised again because of 
our justification” (iv. 25); “That grace might 
reign, through Jesus Christ our Lord” (v. 21); 
“The gift of God is eternal life, in Jesus Christ 
our Lord” (vi. 23); “I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord” (vii. 25). Like the 
theme of a fugue it has sounded on, deep and 
high; still, always, “ our Lord Jesus Christ,’”’ who 
is all things, and in all, and for all, to His 
happy believing members. And now all is gath- 
ered up into this. Our “ Righteousness, and 
Sanctification, and Redemption” (1 Cor. i. 33), 
the golden burthens of the third chapter, and 

*Cp. 1 Cor. iii. 22: “ All things are yours, whether life 
or death.” 

+Strong documentary evidence favours the transfer- 
ence of ‘* powers” to a place after “things to come.” But 
surely rhythm, and the affinity of words, look the other 
way. 
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the sixth, and the eighth, are all, in their liv- 
ing ultimate essence, ‘‘ Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
He makes every truth, every doctrine of peace 
and holiness, every sure premiss and indissoluble 
inference, to be life as well as light. He is 
pardon, and sanctity, and heaven. Here, finally, 
the Eternal Love is seen not as it were diffused 
into infinity, but gathered up wholly and for ever 
in Him. Therefore to be in Him is to be in 
It. It is to be within the clasp which surrounds 
the Beloved of the Father. 


Some years ago we remember reading this 
passage, this close of the eighth chapter, under 
moving circumstances. On a cloudless January 
night, late arrived in Rome, we stood in the 
Coliseum, a party of friends from England. 
Orion, the giant with the sword, glimmered like 
a spectre, the spectre of persecution, above the 
huge precinct; for the full moon, high in the 
heavens, overpowered the stars. By its light we 
read from a little Testament these words, written 
so long ago to be read in, that same City; 
written by the man whose dust now sleeps at 
Tre Fontane, where the executioner dismissed 
him to be with Christ; written to men and women 
some of whom at least, in all human likelihood, 
suffered in the same Amphitheatre, raised only 
twenty-two years after Paul wrote to the 
Romans, and soon made the scene of count- 
less martyrdoms. ‘‘ Do you want a relic?” said 
a Pope to some eager visitor. ‘‘ Gather dust 
from the Coliseum; it is all the martyrs.” 

We recited the words of the Epistle, and gave 
thanks to Him who had there triumphed in 
His saints over life and death, over beasts, and 
men, and demons. Then we thought of the in- 
most factors in that great victory; Truth and 
Life. They “knew whom they had believed” 
—their Sacrifice, their Head, their King. He 
whom they had believed lived in them, and they 
in Him, by the Holy Ghost given to them. Then 
we thought of ourselves, in our circumstances 
so totally different on the surface, yet carrying 
the same needs in their depths. Are we, too, to 
overcome, in “the things present”’ of our mod- 
ern world, and in face of ‘the things to come” 
yet upon the earth? Are we to be “ more than 
conquerors,” winning blessing out of all things, 
and really living “in our own generation” (Acts 
xiii. 36) as the bondmen of Christ and the sons 
of God? Then for us also the absolute neces- 
sities are—the same Truth, and the same Life. 
And they are ours, thanks be to the Name of 
our salvation. Time hath no more dominion over 
them, because death hath no more dominion 
over Him. For us, too, Jesus died. In us, too, 
by the Holy Ghost, He lives. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE SORROWFUL PROBLEM: JEWISH UN- 
BELIEF; DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. 


ROMANS ix. I-33. 


WE may well think that again there was silence 
awhile in that Corinthian chamber, when gTer- 
tius had duly inscribed the last words we have 
studied. A “silence in heaven” follows, in the 
Apocalypse (viii. 1), the vision of the white hosts 
of the redeemed, gathered at last, in their eternal 
jubilation, before the throne of the Lamb. A 
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silence in the soul_is the fittest immediate se- 
quel to such a revelation of grace and glory 
as has passed before us here. And did not the 
man whose work it was to utter it, and whose 
personal experience was as it were the informing 
soul of the whole argument of the Epistle from 
the first, and not least in this last sacred pzan 
of faith, keep silence when he had done, hushed 
and tired by this “ exceeding weight” of grace 
and glory? 

But he has a great deal more to say to the 
Romans, and in due time the pen obeys the 
voice again. What will the next theme be? It 
will be a pathetic and significant contrast to 
the last; a lament, a discussion, an instruction, 
and then a prophecy, about not himself and his 
happy fellow-saints, but poor self-blinded un- 
believing Israel. 

The occurrence of that subject exactly here is 
true to the inmost nature of the Gospel. The 
+Apostle has just been counting up the wealth of 
salvation, and claiming it all, as present and 
eternal property, for himself and his brethren 
in the Lord. Justifying Righteousness, Liberty 

from sin in Christ, the Indwelling Spirit, elect- 
ing Love, coming and certain Glory, all have 
been recounted, and asserted, and embraced. 
“Ts it selfish,” this great joy of possession and 
prospect? Let those say so who see these things 
only from-outside. Make proof of what they 
are in their interior, enter into them, learn your- 
self what it is to have peace with God, to re- 
ceive the Spirit, to expect the eternal glory; and 
you will find that nothing is so sure to expand 
‘the heart towards other men as the personal re- 
ception into it of the Truth and Life of God 
in Christ. It is possible to hold a true creed 
—and to be spiritually hard and selfish. But 
is it possible so to be when not only the creed 
is held, but the Lord of it, its Heart and Life, 
is received with wonder and great joy? The 
man whose certainties, whose riches, whose free- 
dom, are all consciously “in Him,” cannot 
but love his neighbour, and long that he too 
should come into “the secret of the Lord.” 

So St. Paul, just at this point of the Epistle, 
turns with a peculiar intensity of grief and yearn- 
ing towards the Israel which he had once led, 
and now had left, because they would not come 
with him to Christ. His natural and his spiritual 
sympathies all alike go out to this self-afflict- 
ing people, so privileged, so divinely loved, and 
now so blind. Oh, that he could offer any sac- 
rifice that would bring them reconciled, humbled, 
happy, to the feet of the true Christ!/ Oh, that 
_they might see the fallacy of their own way of 
salvation, and submit to the way of Christ, tak- 
ing His yoke, and finding rest to their souls! 
Why do they not do it? Why does not the 
light which convinced him shine on them? Why 
should not the whole Sanhedrin say, “ Lord, 
what wouldst Thou have us to do?” Why does 
not the fair beauty of the Son of God make 
them too “count all things but loss” for Him? 
Why do not the voices of the Prophets prove 
to them, as they do now to Paul, absolutely 
convincing of the historical as well as spirit- 
ual claims of the Man of Calvary? Has the 
promise failed? Has God done with the race 
to which He guaranteed such a perpetuity of 
blessing? No, that cannot be. He looks again, 
and he sees in the whole past a long warning 
that, while an outer circle of benefits might 
affect the nation. the inner circle, the light and 
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life of God indeed, embraced “a remnant” only; 
even from the day when Isaac and not Ishmael 
was made heir of Abraham. And then he pon- 
ders the impenetrable mystery of the relation 
of the Infinite Will to human wills; he remem- 
bers how, ina way whose full reasons are un- 
knowable, (but they are good, for they are in 
God,) the Infinite Will has to do with our will- 
ing; genuine and responsible though our will- 
ing is. And before that opaque veil he rests. 
He knows that only righteousness and love are 
behind it; but he knows that it is a veil, and 
that in front of it man’s thought must cease 
and be silent. Sin is altogether man’s fault. But 
when man turns from sin it is all God’s mercy, 
free, special, distinguishing. Be silent, and trust 
Him, O man whom He has made. Remember, 
He has made thee. It is not only that He is 
greater than thou, or stronger; but He has made 
thee. Be reasonably willing to trust, out of 
sight, the reasons of thy Maker. 

Then he turns again with new regrets and 
yearnings to the thought of that wonderful Gos- 
pel which was meant for Israel and for the world, 
but which Israel rejected, and now would fain 
check on its way to the world. Lastly, he re- 
calls the future, still full of eternal promises 
for the chosen race, and through them full of 
blessings for the world; till he rises at length 
from perplexity and anguish, and the wreck of 
once eager expectations, into that great Dox- 
ology in which he blesses the Eternal Sovereign 
for the very mystery of His ways, and adores 
Him because He is His own eternal End. 

Truth I speak in Christ, speaking as the mem- 
ber of the All-Truthful; I do not lie, my con- 
science, in the Holy Ghost, informed and govy- 
erned by Him, bearing me concurrent witness 
—the soul within affirming to itself the word 
spoken without to others—that I have great 
grief, and my heart has incessant pain, yes, the 
heart in which (v. 5) the Spirit has “ poured 
out”? God’s love and joy; there is room for 
both experiences in its human depths. For I 
was wishing, I myself, to be anathema from 
Christ, to be devoted to eternal separation from 
Him; awful dream of uttermost sacrifice, made 
impossible only because it would mean self-rob- 
bery from the Lord who had bought him; a 
spiritual suicide by sin—for the sake of my 
brethren, my kinsmen flesh-wise. For they are 
oiriwvés elo) Israelites, bearers of the glorious 
theocratic name, sons of the “ Prince with God” 
(Gen. xxxii. 28); theirs is the adoption, the call 
to be Jehovah’s own filial race, ‘‘ His son, His 
first-born”’ (Exod. iv. 22) of the peoples; and 
the glory, the Shechinah of the Eternal Pres- 
ence, sacramentally seen in Tabernacle and Tem- 
ple, spiritually spread over the race; and the cov- 
enants, with Abraham, and Isaac, and Levi, and 
Moses, and Aaron, and Phinehas, and David; 
and the Legislation, the Holy Moral Code, and 
the Ritual, with its divinely ordered symbolism, 
that vast Parable of Christ, and the Promises, 
of “the pleasant land,” and the perpetual favour, 
and the coming Lord; theirs are the Fathers, 
patriarchs, and priests, and kings; and out of 
them, as to what is flesh-wise, is the Christ,— 
He who is over all things, God, blessed to all 
eternity. Amen.* 

It is indeed a splendid roll of honours, re- 


the alte rnative, 


*For this rendering, rather than 
see the 


‘“*Blessed for ever be the God who is over all,’ 
reasons offered below, p. 580. 
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cited over this race “separate among the na- 
tions,’ a race which to-day as much as ever 
remains the enigma of history, to be solved 
only by Revelation. “The Jews, your Majesty,” 
was the reply of Frederick the Great’s old be- 
lieving courtier, when asked with a smile for 
’ the credentials of the Bible; the short answer 
silenced the Encyclopedist King. It is indeed 
a riddle, made of indissoluble facts, this people 
everywhere dispersed, yet everywhere individual; 
scribes of a Book which has profoundly influ- 
enced mankind, and which is recognised by the 
most various races as an august and lawful 
claimant to be divine, yet themselves, in so many 
aspects, provincial to the heart; historians of 
their own glories, but at least equally of their 
own unworthiness and disgrace; transmitters of 
predictions which may be slighted, but can never, 
as a whole, be explained away, yet obstinate 
deniers of their majestic fulfilment in the Lord 
of Christendom; human in every fault and im- 
perfection, yet so concerned in bringing to man 
the message of the Divine that Jesus Himself 
said of them (John iv. 22), ‘“ Salvation comes 
from the Jews.” On this wonderful race this 
its most illustrious member (after his Lord) 
here fixes his eyes, full of tears. He sees their 
glories pass before him—and then realises the 
spiritual squalor and misery of their rejection 
of the Christ of God. He groans, and in real 
agony asks how it can be. One thing only 
cannot be; the promises have not failed; there 
has been no failure in the Promiser. What may 
seem such is rather man’s misreading of the 
promise. 

But it is not as though the word of God has 
been thrown out, that, “ word” whose divine 
honour was dearer to him than even that of 
his people. For not all who come from Israel 
constitute Israel; nor, because they are seed of 
Abraham, are they all his children, in the sense 
of family life and rights; but ‘In Isaac shall 
a seed be called thee”’ (Gen. xxi. 12); Isaac, 
and not any son of thy body begotten, is father 
of those whom thou shalt claim as thy covenant 
race. That is to say, not the children of his 
flesh are the children of his (rod) God; no, the 
children of the promise, indicated and limited 
by its developed terms, are reckoned as seed. 
For of the promise this was the word (Gen. 
xviii. 10, 14). “According to this time I will 
come, and Sarah, she and not amy spouse of 
thine; no Hagar, no Keturah, but Sarah, shall 
have a son.” And the law of limitations did 
not: stop there, but contracted yet again the 
stream of even physical filiation: Nor only so, but 
Rebecca too—being with child, with twin chil- 
dren, of one husband—no problem of complex 
parentage, as with Abraham, occurring here— 
even of Isaac our father, just named as the se- 
lected heir—(for it was while they were not yet 
born, while they had not yet shown any con- 
duct good or bad, that the choice-wise purpose 
of God might remain, sole and sovereign, not 
based on works, but wholly on the Calier)—it 
was said to her (Gen. xxv. 23), “ The greater 
shall be bondman to the less.” As it stands 
written, in the prophet’s message a millennium 
later, “ Jacob I loved, but Esau. I hated,” I re- 
ptdiated him as heir. 

So the limit has run always along with the 


promise. Ishmael is Abraham’s son, yet not 
his son. Esau is Isaac’s son, yet not his son. 
And though we trace in Ishmael and in 
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Esau, as they grow, characteristics which may 
seem to explain the limitation, this will not 
really do. For the chosen one in each case 
has his conspicuous unfavourable character- 
istics too. And the whole tone of the rec- 
ord (not to speak of this its apostolic inter- 
pretation) looks towards mystery, not explana- 
tion. Esau’s “profanity” was the concurrent 
occasion, not the cause, of the choice of Jacob. 
The reason of the choice lay in the depths of 
God, that World “ dark with excess of bright.’ 
All is well there, but not the less all is unknown. 

So we are led up to the shut door of the 
sanctuary of God’s Choice. Touch it; it is 
adamantine, and it is fast locked. No blind Des- _ 
tiny has’ turned the key, and lost it. No in- 
accessible Tyrant sits within, playing to himself 
both sides of a game of fate, and indifferent 
to the cry of the soul. The Key-Bearer, whose 
Name is engraved on the portal, is “ He that 
liveth, and was dead, and is alive for evermore ” 
(Rev. i. 18). And if you listen you will hear 
words within, like the soft deep voice of many 
waters, yet of an eternal Heart; “I am that I 
am; I will that I will; trust Me.” But the door 
is locked; and the Voice is mystery. 

Ah, what agonies have been felt in human 
souls, as-men have looked at that gate, and pon- 
dered the unknown interior! The Eternal 
knows, with infinite kindness and sympathy, the 
pain unspeakable which can beset the creature 
when it wrestles with His Eternity, and tries to 
clasp it with both hands, and to say that “ that 
is all!’ We do not find in Scripture, surely, 
anything like an anthema for that awful sense 
of the unknown which can gather on the soul 
drawn—irresistibly as it sometimes seems to be 
—into the problems of the Choice of God, and 
oppressed as with “the weight of all the seas 
upon it,” by the very questions stated presently 
here by the Apostle. The Lord knoweth, not 
only His will, but our heart, in these matters. 
And where He entirely declines to explain (surely 
because we are not yet of age to understand 
Him if He did) He yet shows us Jesus, and 
bids us meet the silence of the mystery with © 
the silence of a personal trust in the personal 
Character revealed in Him. 

In something of such stillness shall we ap- 
proach the paragraph now to follow? Shall we 
listen, not to explain away, not even over much 
to explain, but to submit, with a .submission 
which is not a suppressed resentment but an 
entire reliance? We shall find that the whole 
matter, in its practical aspect, has a voice ar- 
ticulate enough for the soul which sees Christ, 
and believes on Him. It says to that soul, “ Who 
maketh thee to differ? Who hath fashioned thee 
to honour? Why art thou not now, as once, guilt- 
ily rejecting Christ, or, what is the same, post- 
poning Him? Thank Him who has ‘ compelled 


thee,’ yet without violation of thyself, “to come 


ina 
thee. 


See in thy choice of Him His mercy on 
And now, fall at His feet, to bless Him, 
to serve Him, and to trust Him. Think ill of 
thyself. Think reverently of others. And re- 
member (the Infinite, who has chosen thee, says 
it), He willeth not the death of a sinner, He 
loved the world, He bids thee to tell it that He 
loves it, to tell it that He is Love.” 

Now we listen. With a look which speaks 
awe, but not misgiving, disclosing past tempests 
of doubt, but now a rest of faith, the Apostle 
dictates again: 

‘ 





- What therefore shall we say? Is there in- 
PMtiarice at God’s bar? Away with the thought. 
The thing is, in the deepest sense, unthinkable. 
God, the God of Revelation, the God of Christ, 
is a Being who, if unjust—“ ceases to be,” “ de- 
nies Himself.” But the thought that His reasons 
for some given action should be, at least to us 
_ now, absolute mystery, He being the Infinite 
Personality, ig not unthinkable at all. And in 
such a case it is not unreasonable, but the deep- 
est reason, to.ask for no more than His articu- 
late guarantee, so to speak, that the mystery 
is fact; that He is conscious of it, alive to it 
(speaking humanly); and that He avows it as 
His will. For when God, the God of Christ, 
bids us “take His will for it; Situis’ a different 
thing from an attempt, however powerful, to 
frighten us into silence. It is a reminder Who 
_ He is who speaks; the Being who is kindred 
to us, who is in relations with us, who loved 
us, but who also has absolutely made us, and 
cannot (because we are sheer products of His 
will) make us so much His equals as to tell 
us all. So the Apostle proceeds with a “ for” 
whose bearing we have thus already indicated: 
For to Moses he says (Exod. xxxiv. 19), in the 
dark sanctuary of Sinai, “I shall pity whomso- 
ever I do pity, and compassionate whomsoever 
I do compassionate” ; My account of My sav- 
ing action shall stop there. It appears there- 
fore that it, the ultimate account of salvation, 
is not of (as the effect is “of” the first cause) 
the willer, nor of the runner, the carrier of will- 
ing into work, but of the Pitier—God. For the 
Scripture * says (Exod. x. 16) to Pharaoh, that 
large example of defiant human sin, real and 
guilty, but also, concurrently, of the sovereign 
Choice which sentenced him to go his own way, 
and used him as a beacon at its end, “‘ For this 
very purpose I raised thee up, made thee stand, 
even beneath the Plagues, that I might display 
in thee My power, and that My Name, as of 
the just God who strikes down the proud, might 
be told far and wide in all the earth.” 

Pharaoh’s was a case of concurrent phenom- 
ena. A man was there on the one hand, will- 
ingly, deliberately, and most guiltily, battling 
with right, and rightly bringing ruin on his own 
head, wholly of himself. God was there on 
the other hand, making that man a monument 
not of grace but of judgment. And that side, 
that line, is isolated here, and treated as if it 
were all. 

It appears then that whom He pleases, He 
pities, and whom He pleases, He hardens, in 
that sense in which He “hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart,” “ made it stiff,” “ made it heavy,” ‘ made 
it harsh ’—by sentencing it to have its own way. 
Yes,t thus “it appears.” And beyond that in- 
ference we can take no step of thought but this 
—that the Subject of that mysterious “ will,” 
He who thus “ pleases,” and “ pities,” and “ hard- 
ens,” is no other than the God of Jesus Christ. 
He may be, not only submitted to, but trusted, 
in that unknowable sovereignty of His will. Yet 
listen to the question which speaks out the prob- 
lem of all hearts: “ You will say to Me there- 
fore, Why does He still, after such an avowal 
of His sovereignty, softening this heart, harden- 
ing that, why does He still find fault? Ah, why? 


- 


_*Observe the vital personality of the phrase; “ the 
Scripture speaks.’ Cp. Gal. iii. 8 for perhaps the strong- 
est example of the kind. 

+Cp. Psal. Ixxxi. 12, and above, i. 24, 26. 
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For His act of will who has withstood? (Nay, 
you have withstood His will, and so have I. Not 
one word of the argument has contradicted the 
primary fact of our will, nor therefore our re- 
sponsibility. But this he does not bring in here.) 
Nay, rather, rather than take such an attitude 
of narrow and helpless logic, think deeper; nay,. 
rather, O man, O mere human being, you—who 
are you, who are answering back to your God? 
Shall the thing formed say to its Former, Why 
did you make me like this? Has not the potter 
authority over his clay, out of the same kneaded 
mass to make this vessel for honour, but that for 
dishonour? But if God, being pleased to dem- 
onstrate His wrath, and to evidence what He can 
do—what will St. Paul go on to say? That the 
Eternal, being thus “ pleased,” created responsi- 
ble beings on purpose to destroy them, gave 
them personality, and then compelled them to 
transgress? No, he does not say so. The sternly 
simple illustration, in itself one of the least re- 
lieved utterances in the whole Scripture—that 
dread Potter and his kneaded Clay!—gives way, 
in its application, to a statement of the work 
of God on man full of significance in its varia- 
tion. Here are indeed the “vessels” still; and 
the vessels “for honour” are such because of 
“mercy,” and His own hand has “ prepared 
them for glory.” And there are the vessels ‘“ for 
dishonour,” and in a sense of awful mystery 
they are such because of “wrath.” But the 
“wrath” of the Holy One can fall only upon 
demerit; so these ‘“‘ vessels” have merited His. 
displeasure of themselves. And they are “ pre- 
pared for ruin” ; but where is any mention of 
His hand preparing them? And meanwhile He 
“bears them in much longsuffering.” The mys- 
tery is there, impenetrable as ever, when we try 
to pierce behind “ His will.” But on every side 
it is limited and qualified by facts which witness 
to the compassions of the Infinite Sovereign 
even in His judgments, and remind us that sin 
is altogether “of” the creature. So we take 
up the words where we dropped them above: 
What if He bore, (the tense throws us forward 
into eternity, to look back thence on His ways 
in time,) in much longsuffering, vessels of wrath, 
adjusted for ruin? And acted otherwise with 
others, that He might evidence the wealth of 
His glory, the resources of His inmost Charac- 
ter, poured upon vessels of pity, which He pre- 
pared in advance for glory, by the processes 
of justifying and hallowing grace—whom in fact 
He called, effectually, in their conversion, even 
us, not only from the Jews, but also from the 
Gentiles? For while the lineal Israel, with its 
privilege and its apparent failure, is here first 
in view, there lies behind it the phenomenon 
of “the Israel of God,” the heaven-born heirs 
of the Fathers, a race not of blood, but of 
the Spirit. The great Promise, all the while, 
had set towards that Israel as its final scope; 
and now he gives proof from the Prophets that 
this intention was at least half revealed all along 
the line of revelation. 

As actually in our Hosea (ii. 23; Heb., 25) 
in the book we know as such, He says, “I 
will call what was not My people, My people; 
and the not-beloved one, beloved. And [another 
Hosean oracle, in line with the first] it shall 
be, in the place where it was said to them, Not 
My people are ye, there they shall be called sons 
of the living God.” In both places the first 
incidence of the words is on the restoration of 
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the Ten Tribes to covenant blessings. But the 
Apostle, in the Spirit, sees an ultimate and sat- 
isfying reference to a vaster application of the 
same principle; the bringing of the rebelling and 
banished ones of all mankind into covenant and 
blessing. 

_ Meanwhile the Prophets who foretell that great 
ingathering indicate with equal solemnity the 
spiritual failure of all but a fraction of the lineal 
heirs of promise. But Isaiah cries over Israel, 
“Tf the number of the sons of Israel should 
be as the sand of the sea, the remnant only 
shall be saved; for as one who completes and 
cuts short will the Lord do His work upon the 
earth.” Here again is a first and second in- 
cidence of the prophecy. In every stage of the 
history of Sin and Redemption the Apostle, in 
the Spirit, sees an embryo of the great Develop- 
ment. So, in the woefully limited numbers of 
the Exiles who returned from the old captivity 
he sees an embodied prophecy of the fewness 
of the sons of Israel who shall return from 
the exile of incredulity to their true Messiah. 
And as Isaiah (i. 9) has foretold, so it is; “ Un- 
less the Lord of Hosts had left us a seed, like 
Sodom we had become, and to Gomorrah we 
chad been resembled.” 

Such was the mystery of the facts, alike in the 
older and in the later story of Israel. A rem- 
nant, still a remnant, not the masses, entered 
upon an inheritance of such ample provision, 
and so sincerely offered. And behind this lay 
the insoluble shadow within which is concealed 
the relation of the Infinite Will to the wills of 
men. But also, in front of the phenomenon, 
concealed by no shadow save that which is cast 
by human sin, the Apostle sees and records the 
reasons, as they reside in the human will, of 
this “ salvation of a remnant.” The promises of 
God, all along, and supremely now in Christ, 
had been conditioned (it was in the nature of 
spiritual things that it should be so) by sub- 
mission to His way of fulfilment. The golden 
gift was there, in the most generous of hands, 
stretched out to give. But it could be put only 
into a recipient hand open and empty. It could 
be taken only by submissive and self-forgetting 
faith. And man, in his fall, had twisted his will 
out of gear for such an action. Was it won- 
derful that, by his own fault, he failed to re- 
ceive? What therefore shall we say?* Why, 
that the Gentiles, though they did not pursue 
righteousness, though no Oracle had set them 
on the track of a true divine acceptance and 
salvation, achieved righteousness, grasped it 
when once revealed, but the righteousness that 
results on faith; but Israel, pursuing a law of 
righteousness, aiming at what is, for fallen man, 
the impossible goal, a perfect meeting of the 
Law’s one principle of acceptance, “ This do 
and thou shalt live,’ did not attain that law; 
that is to say, practically, as we now review 
their story of vain efforts in the line of self, 
did not attain the acceptance to which that law 
was to be the avenue. The Pharisee as such, 
the Pharisee Saul of Tarsus for example, neither 
had peace with God, nor dared to think he had, 
in the depth of his soul. He knew enough of 
the divine ideal to be hopelessly uneasy about 
his realisation of it. He could say, stiffly enough, 
“God, I thank Thee” (Luke xviii. 11, 14); but 
he “went down to his house” unhappy, un- 


* For the seventh and last time he uses this character- 
istic phrase. 
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satisfied, unjustified. On what account? Because 
it was not of faith, but as of works; in the un- 
quiet dream that man must, and could, work 
up the score of merit to a valid claim. They 
stumbled on the Stone of their stumbling; as 
it stands written (Isa. viii. 14, xxviii. 16), in 
a passage where the great perpetual Promise is 
in view, and where the blind people are seen 
rejecting it as their foothold in favour of pol- 
icy, or of formalism, Behold, I place in Sion, 
in the very centre of light and privilege, a Stone 
of stumbling, and a Rock of upsetting; and he 
who confides in Him, (or, perhaps, in it,) he 
who rests on it, on Him, shall not be put to 
shame. 

One great Rabbi at least, Rashi, of the twelfth 
century, bears witness to the mind of the Jew- 
ish Church upon the significance of that mystic 
Rock. ‘ Behold,” so runs his interpretation, “I 
have established a King, a Messiah, who shall 
be in Zion a stone of proving.” 

Was ever prophecy more profoundly verified 
in event? Not for the lineal Israel only, but 
for Man, the King Messiah is, as ever, the Stone 
of either stumbling or foundation. He is, as 
ever, “a Sign spoken against.” He is, as ever, 
the Rock of Ages, where the believing sinner 
hides, and rests, and builds, 


‘* Below the storm-mark of the sky, 
Above the flood-mark of the deep.” ~ 


Have we known what it is to stumble over 
Him? ‘“ We will not have this Man to reign 
over us” ; “ We were never in bondage to any 
man; who is He that He should set us free?” 
And are we now lifted by a Hand of omnip- 
otent kindness to a place deep in His clefts, 
safe on His summit, “knowing nothing” for 
the peace of conscience, the satisfaction of 
thought, the liberation of the will, the aboli- 
tion of death, “‘ but Jesus Christ, and Him cru- 
cified” ? Then let us think with always hum- 
bled sympathy of those who, for whatever reason, 


still “forsake their own mercy” (Jonah ii. 8). 


And let us inform them where we are, and how 
we are here, and that “the ground is good.” 
And for ourselves, that we may do this the better, 
let us often read again the simple, strong as- 
surance which closes this chapter of mysteries; 
“ He who confides in Him shall not be put to 
shame’; “shall not be disappointed” ; “ shall 
not,’ in the vivid phrase of the Hebrew itself, 
“make haste.” No, we shall not “ make haste.” 
From that safe Place no hurried retreat shall 
ever need to be beaten. That Fortress cannot 
be stormed; it cannot be surprised; it cannot 
crumble. For “It is HE”; thé Son, the Lamb, 
of God; the sinner’s everlasting Righteousness, 
the believer’s unfailing Source of peace, of pu- 
rity, and of power. 


DETACHED NOTE TO IX, 5. 


Tue following is transcribed, with a few modi- 
fications, from the writer’s Commentary on the 
Epistle in “The Cambridge Bible” : - 

[“ Who is over all, God blessed for ever.] 
The Greek may, with more or less facility, be 
translated (1) as in A. V.; or (2) ‘who is God 
over all,’ etc.; or (3) ‘blessed for ever be He 
who is God over all’ (i. e., the Eternal Father). 
. . . If we adopt (3) we take the Apostle to 
be led, by the mention of the Incarnation, to 
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who gave that crowning mercy. 
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utter a sudden and solemn doxology to the God 
ho In favour of 
this it is urged (by some entirely orthodox com- 


‘mentators, as H. A. W. Meyer) that St. Paul 


nowhere else styles the Lord simply ‘ God,’ but 
rather ‘the Son of God,’ etc. By this they 
do not mean to detract from the Lord’s Deity; 
but they maintain that St. Paul always so states 
that Deity, under Divine guidance, as to mark 
the ‘ Subordination of the Son ’—that Subordina- 
tion which is not a difference of Nature, Power, 
or Eternity, but of Order; just such as is marked 
by the simple but profound words Father and 

on 

“But on the other hand there is Tit. ii. 13, 
where the Greek is (at least) perfectly capable 
of the rendering, ‘our great God and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.’ [There is Acts xx. 28, where the 
evidence is very strong for the reading, retained 
by the R. V. (text) ‘the Church of God, which 
He purchased with His own blood.’ And if 
St. John is to be taken to report words exactly, 


in his narrative of the Resurrection, in an in- 


cident whose point is deeply connected with 
verbal precision, we have one of the first Apos- 
tles, within eight days of the Resurrection, ad- 


_ dressing the Risen Lord (John xx. 28) as ‘my 


God. (We call attention to this as against the 
contention that only the latest developments of 
inspiration, represented in, e. g., St. John’s Pre- 
amble to his Gospel, shdéw us Christ called ex- 
plicitly God.)]~ 

a eae . it is divinely true that ‘the Word 
is God,’ it is surely far from wonderful if here 
and there, in peculiar connections, [St. Paul] 
should so speak of Christ, even though guided to 
keep another phacc of the truth habitually in 
view. 

“Now, beyond all fair question, the Greek 
here is quite naturally rendered as in the A. V.; 
had it not been for historical controversy, prob- 
ably, no other rendering would have been sug- 
gested. And lastly, and what is important, the 
context far rather suggests a lament (over the 
fall of Israel) than an ascription of praise. And 
what is most significant of all, it pointedly sug- 
gests some explicit allusion to the super-human 
Nature of Christ, by the words, ‘according to 
the flesh.’ But if there is such an allusion, then 
it must lie in the words, ‘ over all, God.’” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


JEWISH UNBELIEF AND GENTILE 
FAITH: PROPHECY. 


ROMANS x. I-2I. 


Tue problem of Israel is still upon the Apos- 
tle’s soul. He has explored here and there the 
conditions of the fact that his brethren, as a 
mass, have rejected Jesus. He has delivered 
his heart of its loving human groan over the 
fact. He has reminded himself, and then his 
readers, that the fact, however, involves no fail- 
ure of the purpose and promise of God; for God 
from the first had indicated limitations within 
the apparent scope of the Abrahamic Promise. 
He has looked in the face, once for all, the 
mystery of the relation between God’s efficient 
will and the will of the creature, finding a 
refuge, under the moral strain of that mystery, 
not away from it, but as it were behind it, in 
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the recollection of the infinite trustworthiness, 
as well as eternal -rights, of man’s Maker. 
Then he has recurred to the underlying main 
theme-of the whole Epistle, the acceptance of 
the sinner in God’s own one way; and we have 
seen how, from Israel’s own point of view, Is- 
rael has stumbled and fallen just by his own 
fault. Israel would not rest upon “ the Stone of 
stumbling”; he would collide with it. Divine 
sovereignty here or there—the heart of Jewish 
man, in its responsible personality, and wholly 
of itself—rebelled against a man-humbling salva- 
tion. And so all its religiousness, its earnest- 
ness, its intensity, went for nothing in the quest 
for peace and purity. They stumbled—a real 
striking of real wayward feet—at the Stumbling 
Stone; which all the while lay ready to be their 
basis and repose. 

He cannot leave the subject, with its sadness, 
its lessons, and its hope. He must say more of 
his love and longing for Israel; and also more, 
about this aspect of Israel’s fall—this Collision 
of man’s will with the Lord’s Way of Peace. 
And he will unfold the deep witness of the 
prophecies to the nature of that Way, and to 
the reluctance of the Jewish heart to accept it. 
Moses shall come in with the Law, and Isaiah 
with the Scriptures of the Prophets; and we 
shall see how their Inspirer, all along from the 
first, indicated what should surely happen when 
a. salvation altogether divine should be pre- 
sented to hearts filled with themselves. 

Brethren, he begins, the deliberate desire of 
my heart, whatever discouragements may op- 
pose it * and my petition unto God for them,} is 
salvationwards. He is inevitably moved to this 
by the pathetic sight of their earnestness, mis- 
guided indeed, guiltily misguided, utterly inade- 
quate to constitute for them even a phantom of 
merit; yet, to the eyes that watch it, a different 
thing from indifference or hypocrisy. He can- 
not see their real struggles, and not long that 
they may reach the shore. 

For I bear them witness, the witness of one 
who once was the type of the class, that they 
have zeal of God, an honest jealousy for His 
Name, His Word, His Worship, only not in the 
line of spiritual knowledge. They have not seen 
all He is, all His Word means, all His worship 
implies. They are sure, and rightly sure, of 
many things about Him; but they have not 
“seen Him.” And so they have not “ abhorred 
themselves” (Job xli. 5, 6). And thus they are 
not, in their own conviction, shut up to a salva- 
tion which must be altogether of Him; which is 
ey contract with Him, but eternal bounty from 

im. 

Solemn and heart-moving scene! There are 
now, and were then, those who would have sur- 
veyed it, and come away with the comfortable 
reflection that so much earnestness would surely 
somehow work itself right at last; nay, that it 
was already sufficiently good in itself to secure 
these honest zealots a place in some compre- 
hensive heaven. If ever such thoughts had ex~ 
cuse, surely it was here. The “zeal” was quite 
sincere. It was ready to suffer, as well as to 
strike. The zealot was not afraid of a world in 
arms. And he felt himself on fire not for evil, 
but for God, for the God of Abraham, of Moses, 
of the Prophets, of the Promise. Would not 
this do? Would not the lamentable rejection of 

* We thus attempt to convey the force of pev, 
+So read; not “ for Israel.”’ 
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Jesus which attended it be condoned as a tre- 
mendous but mere accident, while the “zeal of 
God” remained as the substance, the essence, 
of the spiritual state of the zealot? Surely a 
very large allowance would be made; to put it 
at the lowest terms. 

Yet such was not the view of St. Paul, him- 
self once the most honest and disinterested Jew- 
ish zealot in the world. He had seen the Lord. 
And so he had seen himself. The deadly mix- 
ture of motive which may underlie what never- 
theless we may have to call an honest hatred of 
the Gospel had been shown to him in the white 
light of Christ. In that light he had seen—what 
it alone can fully show—the condemnableness of 
all sin, and the hopelessness of self-salvation. 
From himself he reasons, and rightly, to his 
brethren. He knows, with a solemn sympathy, 
how much they are in earnest. But his sym- 
pathy conceals no false liberalism; it is not 
cheaply generous of the claims of God. He 
does not think that because they are in earnest 
they are saved. Their earnestness drives his 
heart to a deeper prayer for their salvation. 

For knowing not the righteousness of our 
God, His way of being just, yet the Justifier, 
and seeking to set up their own righteousness, 
to construct for themselves a claim which should 
“stand in judgment,” they did not submit to the 
righteousness of our God, when it appeared be- 
fore them, embodied in “the Lord our Right- 
eousness.” They aspired to acceptance. God 
bade them submit to it. In their view, it was 
a matter of attainment; an ascent to a difficult 
height, where the climber might exult in his 
success. As He presented it, it was a matter of 
surrender, as when a patient, given over, places 
himself helpless in a master-healer’s hands, for 
a recovery which is to be due to those hands 
alone, and to be celebrated only to their praise. 

Alas for such “ignorance” in these earnest 
souls; for such a failure in Israel to strike the 
true line of “ knowledge”! For it was a guilty 
failure. The Law had been indicating all the 
while that their Dispensation was not its own 
end, but one vast complex means to shut man up 
to a Redeemer who was at once to satisfy every 
type, and’ every oracle, and to supply “the im- 
possible of the Law” (viii. 3), by giving Him- 
self to be the believer’s vicarious Merit. For 
the Law’s end, its Goal, its Final Cause in the 
plan of redemption, is—Christ, unto righteous- 
ness, to effect and secure this wonderful ac- 
ceptance, for every one who believes. Yes, He 
is no arbitrary sequel to the Law; He stands 
organically related to it. And to this the Law 
itself is witness, both by presenting an inexora- 
ble and condemning standard as its only possi- 
ble code of acceptance, and by mysteriously 
pointing the soul away from that code, in its 
quest for mercy, to something altogether differ- 
ent, at once accessible and divine. For Moses 
writes down thus the righteousness got from 
the Law, “The man who does them, shall live in 
them” (Levit. xviii. 5); it is a matter of personal 
action and personal meriting alone. Thus the 
code, feasible and beneficent indeed on the plane 
of national and social life, which is its lower 
field of action, is necessarily fatal to fallen man 
when the question lies between his conscience 
and the eternal Judge. But the righteousness 
got from faith, the acceptance received by sur- 
rendering trust, thus speaks (Deut. xxx. 12-14) 
—in Moses’ words indeed (and this is one main 
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point in the reasoning, that he is witness), yet 
as it were with a personal voice of its own, deep 
and tender; ‘‘ Say not in thy heart, Who shall 
ascend to the heaven?” that is, to bring down. 
Christ, by human efforts, by a climbing merit; 
“or, Who shall descend into the abyss? that is, 
to bring up Christ from the dead,” as if His 
victorious Sacrifice needed your supplement in 
order to its resurrection-triumph. But what 
does it say? ‘“‘ Near thee is the utterance, the 
explicit account of the Lord’s willingness to 
bless the soul which casts itself on Him,* in thy 
mouth, to recite it, and in thy heart,” to wel- 
come it. And this message is the utterance of 
faith, the creed of acceptance by faith alone, 
which we proclaim; that if you shall confess in 
your mouth Jesus as Lord,t as divine King and 
Master, and shall believe in your heart that 
God raised Him from the dead, owning in the 
soul the glory of the Resurrection, as revealing © 
and sealing the triumph of the Atonement, you 
shall be saved. For with the heart faith is ex- 
ercised, unto righteousness, with acceptance for 
its resultant; while with the mouth confession is 
made, unto salvation, with present deliverance 
and final glory for its resultant, the moral sequel 
of a life which owns its Lord as all in all. For 
the Scripture says (Isa. xxviii. 16), “ Everyone 
who believes on Him shall not be ashamed,” ¢ 
shall never be disappointed; shall be “kept, 
through faith, unto the salvation ready to be 
revealed in the last time” (1 Pet. i. 5). 

We have traversed here a tract pregnant of 
questions and mystery. We have to remember 
here also, as in previous places, that the Scrip- 
ture is “not a sun, but a lamp.” Much, very 
much, which this passage suggests as problem 
finds in its words no answer. This citation 
from Deuteronomy, with its vision of ascents 
and descents, its thoughts of the heaven and the 
abyss, what did it mean when aged Moses spoke 
it in the plains of Moab? What did it mean to 
him? Did he see, did he feel, Messiah in every 
clause? Had he conscious foreviews, then and 
there, of what was to be done ages later be- . 
yond that stern ridge of hills, westward of “the 
narrow stream’? Did he knowingly “ testify 
beforehand” that God was to be born Man at 
Bethlehem, and to die Man at Jerusalem? We 
do not know; we cannot possibly know, until 
the eternal day finds Moses and ourselves to- 
gether in the City of God, and we better under- 
stand the mysterious Word, at last, in that great 
light. If our Master’s utterances are to be 
taken as final, it is quite certain that ‘ Moses 
wrote of Him” (John v. 46). But it is not cer- 
tain that he always knew he was so writing when 
he so wrote; nor is it certain how far his con- 
sciousness went when it was most awake that 
way. In the passage here cited by St. Paul the 
great Prophet may have been aware only of a 
reference of his words to the seen, the temporal, 
the national, to the blessings of loyalty. to Is- 
rael’s God-given polity, and of a return to it 
after times of revolt and decline. But then, St. 
Paul neither affirms this nor denies it. As if on 
purpose, he almost drops the personality of 
Moses out of sight, and personifies Justification 
as the speaker. His concern is less with the 

* Observe that the context in Deut. xxx. is full of the 
thought that rebels and law-breakers shall be welcome 
back when they come penitent to their God, “ without 
one plea,” but taking Him at His word. 


+ Or, with an alternative reading, “that Jesus is Lord.” 
¢ See above, ix. 33. 
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Prophet than with his Inspirer, the ultimate 


Author behind the immediate author. And his 
own prophet-insight is guided to see that in the 
thought of that Author, as He wielded Moses’ 
mind and diction at His will, Christ was the in- 
most purport of the words. 

We may ask again what are the laws by which 
the Apostle modifies here the Prophet’s phrases, 
“Who shall descend into the abyss?” The 
Hebrew reads, “Who shall go over (or on) the 
sea?” The Septuagint reads, “Who shall go 
to the other side of the sea?” Here too “we 
know in part.” Assuredly the change of terms 
was neither unconsciously made, nor arbitrarily; 
and it was made for readers who could chal- 
lenge it, if so it seemed to them to be done. 
But we should need to know the whole relation 
of the One inspiring Master to the minds of 
both His Prophet and His Apostle to answer 
the question completely. However, we can see 
that Prophet and Apostle both have in their 
thought here the antithesis of depth to height; 
that the sea is, to Moses here, the antithesis to 
the sky, not to the land; and that St. Paul in- 
tensifies the imagery in its true direction ac- 
cordingly when he writes, “ tto the abyss.” 

Again, he finds Justification by Faith in the 
Prophet’s oracle about the subjective “ near- 
ness” of “the utterance’”’ of mercy. Once more 
we own our ignorance of the conscious purport 
of the words, as Moses’ words. We shall quite 
decline, if we are reverently cautious, to say 
that for certain Moses was not aware of such an 
inmost reference in what he said: it is very 
much easier to assert than to know what the 
limitations of the consciousness of the Prophets 
were. But here also we rest in the fact that be- 
hind both Moses and Paul, in their free and 
mighty personalities, stood their one Lord, 
building His Scripture slowly into its manifold 
oneness through them both. He was in the 
thought and word of Moses; and meantime al- 
ready to Him the thought and word of Paul were 
present, and were in His plan. And the earlier 
utterance had this at least to do with the later, 
that it drew the mind of the pondering and wor- 
shipping Israel to the idea of a contact with 
God in His Promises which was not external 
and mechanical but deep within the individual 
himself, and manifested in the individual’s free 
and living avowal of it. 

As we quit the passage, let us mark and cher- 
ish its insistence upon “confession,” ‘‘ confes~ 
sion with the mouth that Jesus is Lord.” This 
specially he connects with “salvation,” with 
the believer’s preservation to eternal glory. 
“Faith” is “unto righteousness” ; “confession” 
is “unto salvation.” Why is this? Is faith 
after all not enough for our union with the 
Lord, and for our safety in Him? Must we 
bring in something else, to be a more or less 
meritorious makeweight in the scale? If this is 
what he means, he is gainsaying the whole argu- 
ment of the Epistle on its main theme. No; 
it is eternally true that we are justified, that 
we are accepted, that we are incorporated, that 
we are kept, through faith only; that is, that 
Christ is all for all things in our salvation, and 
our part and work in the matter are to receive 
and hold Him in an empty hand. But then this 
empty hand, holding Him, receives life and 
power from Him. The man is vivified by his 
Rescuer. He is rescued that he may live, and 
that he may serve as living. He cannot truly 
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serve without loyalty to his Lord. He cannot 
be truly loyal while he hides his relation 
to Him. In some articulate way he must “ con- 
fess Him”; or he is not treading the path where 
the Shepherd walks before the sheep. 

The “ confession with the mouth ” here in view 
is, surely, nothing less than the believer’s open 
loyalty to Christ. It is no mere recitation of 
even the sacred catholic Creed; which may be 
recited as by an automaton. It is the witness 
of the whole man to Christ, as his own discov- 
ered Life and Lord. And thus it means in ef- 
fect the path of faithfulness along which the 
Saviour actually leads to glory those who are 
justified by faith. 

That no slackened emphasis on faith is to be 
felt here is clear from ver. 11. There, in the 
summary and close of the passage, nothing but 
faith is named; “ whosoever believeth on Him.” 
It is as if he would correct even the slightest 
disquieting surmise that our repose upon the 
Lord has to be secured by something other than 
Himself, through some means more complex 
than taking Him at His word. Here, as much 
as anywhere in the Epistle, this is the message; 
“from faith to faith.” The “confession with 
the mouth” is not a different something added 
to this faith; it is its issue, its manifestation, its 
embodiment. ‘“I believed; therefore have I 
spoken” (Ps. cxvi. I0). 

This recurrence to his great theme gives the 
Apostle’s thought a direction once again to- 
wards the truth of the world-wide scope of the 
Gospel of Acceptance. In the midst of this 
philo-judean section of the Epistle, on his way 
to say glorious things about abiding mercy and 
coming blessing for the Jews, he must pause 
again to assert the equal welcome of “the 
Greeks” to the Righteousness of God, and the 
foreshadow of this welcome in the Prophets. 
For there is no distinction between Jew and 
Greek (wonderful antithesis to the ‘no distinc- 
tion” of iii. 23!). For the same Lord is Lord 
of all, wealthy to all who call upon Him, who 
invoke Him, who appeal to Him, in the name 
of His own mercies in His redeeming Son. For 
we have the prophecies with us here again. 
Joel, in a passage (ii. 32) full of Messiah, the 
passage with which the Spirit of Pentecost filled 
Peter’s lips, speaks thus without a limit; “ Ev- 
ery one, whoever shall call upon the Lord’s 
Name, shall be saved.” As he cites the words, 
and the thought rises upon him of this im- 
mense welcome to the sinful world, he feels 
afresh all the need of the heathen, and all the 
cruel narrowness of the Pharisaism which would 
shut them out from such an amplitude of bless- - 
ing. How then can they call on Him on whom 
they never believed? But how can they believe 
on Him whom they never heard? But how can 
they hear Him apart from a proclaimer? But 
how can they proclaim unless they are sent, un- 
less the Church which holds the sacred light 
sends her messengers out into the darkness? 
And in this again the Prophets are with the 
Christian Apostle, and against the loveless Ju- 
daist: As it stands written (Isa. lii. 7), “ How 
fair the feet of the gospellers of peace, of the 
gospellers of good.” 

Here, as an incident in this profound discus- 
sion, is given for ever to the Church of Christ 
one of the most distinct and stringent of her 
missionary “ marching-orders.” Let us recollect 
this, and lay it on our own souls, forgetting 
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awhile, for we may, the problem of Israel 
and the exclusiveness of ancient Pharisaism. 
What is there here for us? What motive facts 
are here, ready to energise and direct the will 
of the Christian, and of the Church, in the mat- 
ter of the “ gospelling” of the world? 

We take note first of what is written last, the 
moral beauty and glory of the enterprise. “ How 
fair the feet!” Froin the view-point of heaven 
there is nothing on the earth more lovely 
than the bearing of the name of Jesus Christ into 
the needing world, when the bearer is one “ who 
loves and knows.” The work may have, and 
probably will have, very little of the rainbow 
of romance about it. It will often lead the 
worker into the most uncouth and forbidding 
circumstances. It will often demand of him the 
patient expenditure of days and months upon 
humiliating and circuitous preparations; as he 
learns a barbarous unwitten tongue, or a tongue 
ancient and elaborate, in a stifling climate; or 
finds that he must build his own hut, and dress 
his own food, if he is to live at all among ‘“ the 
Gentiles.” It may lay on him the exquisite— 
and prosaic—trial of finding the tribes around 
him entirely unaware of their need of his mes- 
sage; unconscious of sin, of guilt, of holiness, of 
God. Nay, they may not only not care for his 
message: they may suspect or deride his mo- 
tives, and roundly tell him that he is a politi- 
cal spy, or an adventurer come to make his 
private gains, or a barbarian tired of his own 
Thule and irresistibly attracted to the region of 
the sun. He will often be tempted to think “ the 
journey too great for him,” and long to let his 
tired and heavy feet rest for ever. But his Lord 
is saying of him, all the while, ‘“‘ How fair the 
feet!” He is doing a work whose inmost con- 
ditions even now are full of moral glory, and 
whose eternal issues, perhaps where he thinks 
there has been most failure, shall be, by grace, 
worthy of ‘the King in His beauty.’ It is the 
continuation of what the King Himself “ began 
to do” (Acts i. 1), when He was His own first 
Missionary to a world which needed Him im- 
measurably, yet did not know Him when He 
came. 

Then, this paragraph asserts the necessity of 
the missionary’s work still more urgently than 
its beauty. True, it suggests many questions 
(what great Scripture does not do so?) which we 
cannot answer yet at all:—‘* Why has He left 
the Gentiles thus? Why is so much, for their 
salvation, suspended (in our view) upon the too 
precarious and too lingering diligence of the 
Church? What will the King say at last to those 
who never could, by the Church’s fault, even 
hear the blessed Name, that they might believe 
in It, and call upon It?”” He knoweth the whole 
answer to such questions; not we. Yet here 
meanwhile stands out this “thing revealed” 
(Deut. xxix. 29). In the Lord’s normal order, 
which is for certain the order of eternal spir-~ 
itual right and love, however little we can see 
all the conditions of the case, man is to be saved 
through a personal “calling upon His Name.” 
And for that “ calling ”’ there is need of personal 
believing. And for that believing there is need 
of personal hearing. And inorder to that hear- 
ing, God does not speak in articulate thunder 
from the sky, nor send visible angels up and 
down the earth, but bids His Church, His chil- 
dren, go and tell. 

Nothing can be stronger and surer than the 
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practical logic of this passage. ~The need of 
the world, it says to us, is not only ameliora~ 
tion, elevation, evolution. It is salvation. It is 
pardon, acceptance, holiness, and heaven. It is 
God; it is Christ. And that need is to be met 
not by subtle expansions of polity and society. 
No “unconscious cerebration” of the human 
race will regenerate fallen man. Nor will his 
awful wound be healed by any drawing on the 
shadowy resources of a post-mortal hope. The 
work is to be done now, in the Name of Jesus 
Christ, and by His Name. And His Name, in 
order to be known, has to be announced and 
explained. And that work is to be done by 
those who already know it, or it will not be- 
done at all. “There is none other Name.” 
There is no other method of évangelisation. 

Why is not the Name already, at least exter- 
nally, known and reverenced in every place of 
human dwelling? It would have been so, for a 
long time now, if the Church of Christ had 
followed better the precept and also the example 
of St. Paul. Had the apostolic missions been 
sustained more adequately throughout Chris- 
tian history, and had the apostolic Gospel been 
better maintained in the Church in all the en- 
ergy of its divine simplicity and fulness, the 
globe would have been covered—not indeed in 
a hurry, yet ages ago now—with the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ as Fact, as Truth, as Life. We 
are told even now by some of the best informed 
advocates of missionary enterprise that if Prot- 
estant Christendom (to speak of it alone) were 
really to respond to the missionary call, and 
“send” its messengers out not by tens but by 
thousands (no chimerical number), it would be 
soberly possible within thirty years so to dis- 
tribute the message that no given inhabited spot 
should be, at furthest, one day’s walk from a 
centre of evangelisation. This programme is 
not fanaticism, surely. It is a proposal for pos- 
sible action, too long deferred, in the line of 
St. Paul’s precept and example. It is not meant 
to discredit any present form of well-considered 
operation. And it does not for a moment ig- 
nore the futility of all enterprise where the soy- 
ereign power of the Eternal Spirit is not pres- 
ent. Nor does it forget the permanent call to 
the Church to sustain amply the pastoral work 
at home, in “the flock of God which is among 
us” (1 Pet. v. 2). But it sees and emphasises 
the fact that the Lord has laid it upon His 
Church to be His messenger to the whole world, 
and to be in holy earnest about it, and that the 
work, as to its human side, is quite feasible to 
a Church awake. ‘“‘ Stir up, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, the wills of Thy faithful people” to 
both the glory and the necessity of this labour 
of labours for Thee, “that they, plenteously 
bringing forth the fruit of it, may of Thee be 
plenteously rewarded,” in Thy divine use of 
their obedience, for the salvation of the world. 

But the great missionary anticipates an ob- 
jection from facts to his burning plea for the 
rightness of an unrestrained evangelism. The 
proclamation might be universal; but were not 
the results partial? “ Here a little, and there a 
little” ; was not this the story of missionary 
results even when a Paul, a Barnabas, a Peter, 
was the missionary? Everywhere some faith; 
but everywhere more hostility and still more 
indifference! Could this, after.all, be the main 
track of the divine purposes—these often inef- 
fectual excursions of the “ fair feet” of the mes- 
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sengers of an eternal peace? Ah, that objection 

must have offered no mere logical difficulty to 

St. Paul; it must have pierced his heart. For 

while His Master was his first motive, his fel- 

low-men themselves were his second. He loved 
their souls; he longed to see them blessed in 

Christ, saved in Him from “ the death that can- 

not die,’ filed in Him with “life indeed” 

9 SvTws wh, 1 Tim. vi. 19). The man who shed 

tears over his converts as he warned them (Acts 

xx. 31) had tears also, we may be sure, for those 
who would not be converted; nay, we know 
he had: “I tell you, even weeping (kat kdalwy), 
that they are the enemies of the Cross of 

Christ” (Phil. iii. 18). But here too he leans 

back on the solemn comfort, the answer from 

within a veil,—that Prophecy had taken account 
of this beforehand. Moses, and Isaiah, and Da- 
. vid had foretold on the one hand a universal 
message of good, but on the other hand a sor- 
rowfully limited response from man, and notably 
from Israel. So he proceeds: But not all obeyed 
the good tidings, when “the word” reached 
them; for—we were prepared for such a mys- 
tery, such a grief—for Isaiah says (liii. 1), in 
his great Oracle of the Crucified, ‘‘ Lord, who 
_believed our hearing,” the message they heard of 
us, about One “‘on whom were laid the iniqui- 
ties of us all” ? And as he dictates that word 
“hearing,” it emphasises to him the fact that 
not mystic intuitions born out of the depths of 
man are the means of revelation, but articulate 
messages given from the depths of God, and 
spoken by men to men. And he throws the 
thought into a brief sentence, such as would lie 
in a footnote in a modern book: So we gather 
- that faith comes from hearing; but the hearing 
comes through Christ’s utterance; the messen- 
ger has it because it was first given to him by 
the Master who proclaimed Himself the Way, 
Truth, Life, Light, Bread, Shepherd, Ransom, 
Lord. All is revelation, not reverie; utterance, 
not insight. 

Then the swift thought turns, and returns 
again. The prophecies have foretold an evan- 
gelical utterance to the whole human world. 
Not only in explicit prediction do they do so, 
but in the “mystic glory” of their more re- 
mote allusions. But I say, Did they not hear? 
Was this failure of belief due to a limitation 
of the messenger’s range in the plan of God? 
Nay, rather, “ Unto all the earth went out their 
tone, and to the. ends of man’s world their ut- 
terances” (Psal. xix. 4). The words are the 
voice of that Psalm where the glories of the vis- 
ible heavens are collocated with the glories of 
the Word of God. The Apostle hears more 
than Nature in the Sunrise Hymn of David; 
he hears grace and the Gospel in the deep har- 
mony which carries the immortal melody along. 
The God who meant the skies, with their “ si- 
lent voices,” to preach a Creator not to one 
race but to all, meant also His Word to have 
no narrower scope, preaching a Redeemer. Yes, 
and there were articulate predictions that it 
should be so, as well as starry parables; pre- 
dictions, too, that showed the prospect not only 
of a world evangelised, but of an Israel put to 
shame by the faith of pagans. But I say (his 
rapid phrase meets with an anticipating answer 
the cavil yet unspoken) did not Israel know? 
Had they no distinct forewarning of what we 
see to-day? First comes Moses, saying, in his 
prophetic Song, sung at the foot of Pisgah 
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(Deut. xxxii. 21), “I [the ‘J’ is emphatic; the 
Person is the Lord, and the action shall be noth- 
ing less than His] I will take a no-nation to 
move your jealousy; to move your anger I will 
take a nation non-intelligent”’ ; a race not only 
not informed by a previous revelation, but not. 
trained by thought upon it to an insight into 
new truth. And what Moses indicates, Isaiah,. 
standing later in the history, indignantly ex- 
plains: But Isaiah dares anything and says (Ixy. 
1), “I was found by those who sought not 
Me; manifest I became to those who consulted’ 
not Me.” But as to Israel he says, in the words. 
next in order in the place (lxv. 2), “ All the day 
long I spread my hands open, to beckon and 
to embrace, towards a people disobeying and. 
contradicting.” 


_So the servant brings his sorrows for consola- 

tion to—may we write the words in reverence? 
—the sorrows of His Master. He mourns over 
an Athens, an Ephesus, and above all a Jerusa- 
lem, that ‘‘ will not come to the Son of God, 
that they might have life” (John v. 40). And 
his grief is not only inevitable; it is profoundly 
right, wise, holy. But he need not bear it un- 
relieved. He grasps the Scripture which tells. 
him that his Lord has called those who would 
not come, and opened the eternal arms for an 
embrace—to be met only with a contradiction. 
He weeps, but it is as on the breast of Jesus 
as He wept over the City. And in the double 
certainty that the Lord has felt such grief, and 
that He is the Lord, he yields, he rests, he is 
still. “The King of the Ages” (1 Tim. i. 17) 
and “the Man of Sorrows” are One. To know 
Him is to be at peace, even under the griefs. 
of the mystery of sin. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ISRAEL, HOWEVER, NOT FORSAKEN. 


ROMANS xi. I-I0. 

“A PEOPLE disobeying and contradicting.’” 
So the Lord of Israel, through the Prophet, 
had described the nation. Let us remember 
as we pass on what a large feature in the proph- 
ecies, and indeed in the whole Old Testament, 
such acusations and exposures are. From Mo- 
ses to Malachi, in histories, and songs, and in- 
structions, we find everywhere this tone of stern: 
truth-telling, this unsparing detection and de- 
scription of Israelite sin. And we reflect that 
every one of these utterances, humanly speak- 
ing, was the voice of an Israelite; and that what- 
ever reception it met with at the moment—it 
was sometimes a scornful or angry reception, 
oftener a reverent one—it was ultimately treas- 
ured, venerated, almost worshipped, by the 
Church of this same rebuked and humiliated 
Israel. We ask ourselves what this has to say 
about the true origin of these utterances, and 
the true nature of the environment into which 
they fell. Do they not bear witness to the su- 
pernatural in both? It was not “ human na-~- 
ture ’’ which, in a race quite as prone, at least, 
as any other, to assert itself, produced these 
intense and persistent rebukes from within, and’ 
secured for them a profound and lasting venera~ 
tion. The Hebrew Scriptures, in this as in other 
things, are a literature which mere man, mere 
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Israelite man, ‘could not have written if he 
would, and would not have written if he could.” * 
Somehow, the Prophets not only spoke with 
an authority more than human, but they were 
known to speak with it. There was a national 
consciousness of divine privilege: and it was in- 
extricably bound up with a national conviction 
that the Lord of the privileges had an eternal 
right to reprove His privileged ones, and that 
He had, as a fact, His accredited messengers 
of reproof, whose voice was not theirs but His; 
not the mere outcry of patriotic zealots, but the 
Oracle of God. Yea, an awful privilege was in- 
volved in the reception of such reproofs: ‘‘ You 
only have I known; thcrefore will I punish 
you” (Amos iii. 2). 

But this is a recollection by the way. St. Paul, 
sO we saw in our last study, has quoted Isaiah’s 
stern message, only now to stay his troubled 
heart on the fact that the unbelief of Israel in 
his day was, if we may dare to put it so, no 
surprise to the Lord, and therefore no shock 
to the servant’s faith. But is he to stop there, 
and sit down, and say, “This must be so” ? 
No; there is more to follow, in this discourse 
on Israel and God. He has “ good words, and 
comfortable words” (Zech. i. 13), after the woes 
of the last two chapters, and after those earlier 
passages of the Epistle where the Jew is seen 
only in his hypocrisy, and rebellion, and pride. 
He has to speak of a faithful Remnant, now as 
always present, who make as it were the golden 
unbroken link between the nation and the prom- 
ises. And then he has to lift the curtain, at 
least a corner of the curtain, from the future, 
and to indicate how there lies waiting there 
a mighty blessing for Israel, and through Is- 
rael for the world. Even now the mysterious 
“People” was serving a spiritual purpose in 
their very unbelief; they were occasioning a vast 
transition of blessing to the Gentiles, by their 
own refusal of blessing. And hereafter they 
were to serve a purpose of still more illustrious 
mercy. They were yet, in their multitudes, to 
return to their rejected Christ. And their re- 
turn was to be used as the means of a crisis of 
blessing for the world. 

We seem to see the look and hear the voice 
of the Apostle, once the mighty Rabbi, the per- 
secuting patriot, as he begins now to dictate 
again. His eyes brighten, and his brow clears, 
and a happier emphasis comes into his utter- 
ance, and he sets himself to speak of his people’s 
good, and to remind his Gentile brethren how, 
in God’s plan of redemption, all their blessing, 
all they know of salvation, all they possess of 
life eternal, has come to them through Israel. 
Israel is the Stem, drawing truth and life from 
the unfathomable soil of the covenant of prom- 
ise. They are the grafted Branches, rich in 
every blessing—because they aré the mystical 
seed of Abraham, in Christ. 

I say therefore, did God ever thrust away 
His people? Away with the thought! For I 
am an Israelite, of Abraham’s seed, Benjamin’s 
tribe; full member of the theocratic race and of 
its first royal and always loyal tribe; in my own 
person, therefore, I am an instance of Israel 
still in covenant. God never thrust away His 
people, whom He foreknew with the foreknowl- 
edge of eternal choice and purpose. That fore- 
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knowledge was “not according to their works,” 
or according to their power; and so it holds its 
sovereign way across and above their long un- 
worthiness. Or do you not know, in Elijah, 
in his story, in the pages marked with his name, 
what the Scripture says? How he intercedes 


before God, on God’s own behalf, against Is- 
rael, saying (1 Kings xix. 10), “Lord, Thy 


prophets they killed, and Thy altars they dug up; ' 


and I was left solitary, and they seek my life” ? 
But what says the oracular answer to him? “TI 
have left for Myself seven thousand men, men 
who bowed never knee to Baal” (1 Kings xix. 
18). So therefore, at the present season also, 
there proves to be a remnant, “a leaving” left by 
the Lord for Himself, on the principle of elec- 
tion of grace; their persons and their number 
following a choice and gift whose reasons lie 
in God alone. And then follows one of those 
characteristic “ foot-notes’”’ of which we saw an 
instance above (x. 17): But if by grace, no 
longer of works; “no longer,” in the sense of 
a logical succession and exclusion: since the 
grace proves, on the other principle, no longer 
grace. But if of works, it is no longer grace; 
since the work is no longer work. That is 
to say, when once the grace-principle is ad- 
mitted, as it is here assumed to be, “‘ the work” 
of the man who is its subject is “no longer 
work” in the sense which makes an antithesis 
to grace; it is no longer so much toil done in 
order to so much pay to be given. In other 
words, the two supposed principles of the divine 
Choice are in their nature mutually exclusive. 
Admit the one as the condition of the “ elec- 
tion,” and the other ceases; you cannot combine 
them into an amalgam. If the election is of 
grace, no meritorious antecedent to it is possible 
in the subject of it. If it is according to merito- 
rious antecedent, no sovereign freedom is pos- 
sible in the divine action, such freedom as to 
bring the saved man, the saved remnant, to an 
adoring confession of unspeakable and myste- 
rious mercy. . 
This is the point, here in this passing “ foot- 
note,” as in-the longer kindred statements above 
(chap. ix.), of the emphasised allusion to 
“choice” and “ grace.’”’ He writes thus that 
he may bring the believer, Gentile or Jew, to 
his knees, in humiliation, wonder, gratitude, and 
trust. “‘ Why did I, the self-ruined wanderer, 
the self-hardened rebel, come to the Shepherd 
who sought me, surrender my sword to the 
King who reclaimed me? Did I reason my- 
self into harmony with Him? Did I lift myself, 
hopelessly maimed, into His arms? No; it was 
the gift of God, first, last, and in the midst. And 
if so, it was the choice of God.” That point 
of light is surrounded by a cloud-world of mys- 
tery, though within those surrounding clouds 
there lurks, as to God, only rightness and love. 
But the point of light is there, immovable, for 
all the clouds; where fallen man chooses God, 
it is thanks to God who has chosen fallen man. 
Where a race is not “thrust away,” it is be- 
cause “ God foreknew.” Where some thousands 
of members of that race, while others fall away, 
are found faithful to God, it is because He has 
“left them for Himself, on the.-principle of 
choice of grace.” Where, amidst a widespread 
rejection of God’s Son Incarnate, a Saul of 
Tarsus, an Aquila, a Barnabas, behold in Him 
their Redeemer, their King, their Life, their All, 
it is on that same principle. 


Let the man thus 
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Deholding and believing give the whole thanks 


oe his salvation in the quarter where it is all 
due. 


Let him not confuse one truth by an- 


other. Let not this truth disturb for a moment 


his certainty of personal moral freedom, and 


of its responsibility. Let it not for a moment 
turn him into a fatalist. But let him abase him- 
self, and give thanks, and humbly trust Him who 
has thus laid hold of him for blessing. As he 
does so, in simplicity, not speculating but wor- 
shipping, he will need no subtle logic to assure 
him that he is to pray, and to work, without 
reserve, for the salvation of all men. It will 
be more than enough for him that his Sovereign 
bids him do it, and tells him that it is accord- 
ing to His heart. 

To return a little on our steps, in the matter 
‘of the Apostle’s doctrine of the divine Choice: 
the reference in this paragraph to the seven 
‘thousand faithful in Elijah’s day suggests a spe- 
ial reflection. To us, it seems to say distinctly 
that the “election” intended all along by St. 
Paul cannot possibly be explained adequately 
‘by making it either an election (to whatever ben- 
efits) of mere masses of men, as for instance 
of a nation, considered apart from its individ- 
uals; or an election merely to privilege, to op- 
portunity, which may or may not be used by the 


receiver. As regards national election, it is un- 
doubtedly pgesent and even prominent in the pas- 
sage, and_in this whole section of the Epistle. 


For ourselves, we incline to see it quite simply 
in ver. 2 above; “ His people, whom He fore- 
knew.” We read there, what we find so often in 
the Old Testament, a sovereign choice of a 
nation to stand in special relation to God; of 
a nation taken, so to speak, in the abstract, 
viewed not as the mere total of so many individ- 
uals, but as a quasi-personality. But we main- 
tain that the idea of election takes another 
line when we come to the “seven thou- 
sand.” Here we are thrown at once on the 
thought of individual experiences, and the ulti- 
mate secret of them, found only in the divine 
Will affecting the individual. The ‘“ seven thou- 
sand” had no aggregate life, so to speak. They 
formed, as the seven thousand, no organism or 
quasi-personality. They were “left” not as a 
mass, but as units; so isolated, so little grouped 
together, that even Elijah did not know of 
their existence. They were just so many indi- 
vidual men, each one of whom found power, by 
faith, to stand personally firm against the Baal- 
ism of that dark time, with the same individual 
faith which in later days, against other terrors, 
and other solicitations, upheld a Polycarp, an 
Athanasius, a Huss, a Luther, a Tyndale, a De 
Seso, a St. Cyran. And the Apostle quotes them 
as an instance and illustration of the Lord’s 
way and will with the believing of all time. In 
their case, then, he both passes as it were 
through national election to individual election, 
as a permanent spiritual mystery; and he shows 
that he means by this an election not only to 
opportunity but to holiness. The Lord’s “ leav- 
ing them for Himself” lay behind their not 
bowing their knees to Baal. Each resolute con- 
fessor was individually enabled, by a sovereign 
and special grace. He was a true human per- 
sonality, freely acting, freely choosing not to 
yield in that terrible storm. But behind his 
freedom was the higher freedom of the Will of 
God, saving him from himself that he might be 
free to confess and suffer. To our mind, no 
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part of the Epistle more clearly than this pas- 
sage affirms this individual aspect of the great 
mystery. Ah, it is a mystery indeed; we have 
owned this at every step. And it is never for 
a moment to be treated therefore as if we knew 
all about it. And it is never therefore to be 
used to confuse the believer’s thought about 
other sides of truth. But it is there, as a truth 
among truths; to be received with abasement 
by the creature before the Creator, and with 
humble hope by the simple believer. 

He goes on with his argument, taking up 
the thread broken by the “ foot-note”’ upon 
grace and works: What therefore? What Is- 
rael, the nation, the character, seeks after, 
righteousness in the court of God, this it lighted 
not upon as one who seeks a buried treasure 
in the wrong field “lights not upon” it; but 
the election, the chosen ones, the “ seven thou- 
sand” of the Gospel era, did light upon it. But 
the rest were hardened, (not as if God had cre- 
ated their hardness, or injected it; but He gave 
it to be its own penalty;) as it stands written 
(Isa. xxix. 10, and Deut. xxix. 4*), “ God gave 
them a spirit of slumber, eyes not to see, and 
ears not to hear, even to this day.” A persistent 
(“unto this day’’) unbelief was the sin of Israel 
in the Prophet’s times, and it was the same in 
those of the Apostles. And the condition was 
the same; God “ gave” sin to be its own way 
of retribution. And David says (Psal. lxix. 22), 
in a Psalm full of Messiah, and of the awful 
retribution justly ordained to come on His im- 
penitent enemies, “‘ Let their table turn into a 
trap, and into toils, and into a stumbling-block, 
and into a requital to them; darkened be their 
eyes, not to see, and their back ever bow Thou 
together.” 

The words are awful, in their connection here, 
and in themselves, and as a specimen of a class. 
Their purpose here is to enforce the thought 
that there is such a thing as positive divine 
action in the self-ruin of the impenitent; a fiat 
from the throne which “ gives”’ a coma to the 
soul, and beclouds its eyes, and turns its bless- 
ings into a curse. Not one word implies the 
thought that He who so acts meets a soul tend- 
ing upward and turns it downward; that He 
ignores or rejects even the faintest inquiry after 
Himself; that He is Author of one particle of 
the sin of man. But we do learn that the ad- 
versaries of God and Christ may be, and, where 
the Eternal so sees it good, are, sentenced to 
go their own way, even to its issues in destruc- 
tion. The context of every citation here, as it 
stands in the Old Testament, shows abundantly 
that those so sentenced are no helpless victims 
of an adverse fate, but sinners of their own 
will, in a sense most definite and personal. 
Only, a sentence of judgment 1s concerned also 
in the case; “ Fill ye up then the measure” 
(Matt. xiii. 32). 

But then also in themselves and, as a speci- 
men of a class, the words are a dark shadow in 
the Scripture sky. It is only by the way that 
we can note this here, but it must not be quite 
omitted in our study. This sixty-ninth Psalm 
is a leading instance of the several Psalms where 
the Prophet appears calling for the sternest ret- 
ribution on his enemies. What thoughtful heart 
has not felt the painful mystery so presented? 

* Such a combination of citations is a significant witness 


to the Apostle’s view of the O. T. as, from its divine 
side, ** one Book”’ everywhere, 
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Read in the hush of secret devotion, or sung 
perhaps to some majestic chant beneath the 
minster-roof, they still-tend to affront the soul 
with the question, Can this possibly be after the 
mind of Christ? And there rises before us the 
form of One who is in the act of Crucifixion, 
and who just then articulates the prayer, 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” Can these “imprecations” have His 
sanction? Can He pass them, endorse them, as 
His Word? 

The question is full of pressing pain. And 
no answer can be given, surely, which shall 
relieve all that pain; certainly nothing which 
shall turn the clouds of such passages into rays 
of the sun. They are clouds; but let us be sure 
that they belong to the cloud-land which gathers 
round the Throne, and which only conceals, not 
wrecks, its luminous and immovable righteous- 
ness and love. Let us remark, for one point, 
that this same dark Psalm is, by the witness of 
the Apostles, as taught by their Master, a Psalm 
full of Messiah. It was undoubtedly claimed as 
his own mystic utterance by the Lamb of the 
Passion. He speaks in these dread words who 
also says, in the same utterance (ver. 9), ‘‘ The 
zeal of. Thine house hath eaten me up.” So the 
Lord Jesus did endorse this Psalm. He more 
than endorsed it; He adopted it as His own. 
Let this remind us further that the utterer of 
these denunciations, even the first and non-mys- 
tical utterer,—David, let us say,—appears in the 
Psalm not merely as a private person crying 
out about his violated personal rights, but as 
an ally and vassal of God, one whose life and 
cause is identified with His. Just in proportion 
as this is so, the violation of his life and peace, 
by enemies described as quite consciously and 
deliberately malicious, is a violation of the whole 
sanctuary of divine righteousness. If so, is it 
incredible that even the darkest words of such 
a Psalm are to be read as a true echo from the 
depths of man to the Voice which announces 
“indignation and wrath, tribulation and an- 
guish, to every soul of man that doeth evil”? 
Perhaps even the most watchful assertor of the 
divine character of Scripture is not bound to 
assert that no human frailty in the least moved 
the spirit of a David when he, in the sphere of 
his own personality, thought and said these 
things. But we have no right to assert, as a 
known or necessary thing, that it was so. And 
we have right to say that in themselves these 
utterances are but a sternly true response to the 
avenging indignation of the Holy One. 

In any case, do not let us talk with a loose 
facility about their incompatibility with “the 
spirit of the New Testament.” From one side, 
the New Testament is an even sterner book 
than the Old; as it must be of course, when it 
brings sin and holiness “ out into the light” of 
the Cross of Christ. It is in the New Testament 
that, “the souls” of saints at rest are heard 
saying (Rev. vi. 10), “ How long, O Lord, holy 
and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the earth?” It is 
in the New Testament that an Apostle writes 
(2 Thess. i. 6), “It is a righteous thing with 
God to recompense tribulation to them which 
trouble you.” It is the Lord of the New Testa- 
ment, the Offerer of the Prayer of the Cross, 
who said (Matt. xxiii. 32-35) “ Fill ye up the 
measure of your fathers. I send unto you 
prophets, and wise men, and scribes, and some of 
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them ye shall kill and crucify; that upon you 
may come all the righteous blood shed upon 
the earth.” 

His eyes must have rested, often and again, 
upon the denunciations of the Psalms. He saw 
in them that which struck no real discord, in the 
ultimate spiritual depth, with His own blessed 
compassions. Let us not resent what He has 
countersigned. It is His, not ours, to know 
all the conditions of those mysterious outbursts 
from the Psalmist’s consciousness. It is ours 
to recognise in them the intensest expression of 
what rebellious evil merits, and will find, as its 
reward. 

But we have digressed from what is the 
proper matter before us. Here, in the Epistle, 
the sixty-ninth Psalm is cited only to affirm 
with the authority of Scripture the mystery of 
God’s action in sentencing the impenitent ad- 
versaries of His Christ to more blindness and 
more ruin. Through this dark and narrow door 
the Apostle | is about to lead us now into “a 
large room” of hope and blessing, and to un- 
veil to us a wonderful future for the now dis- 
graced and seemingly rejected Israel. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ISRAEL’S FALL~ OVERRULED, 


WORLD'S BLESSING, AND 
RAEL’S MERCY. 


OR THE 
OR IS- 


ROMANS Xi. II-24. 

Tue Apostle has been led a few steps back- 
wards in the last previous verses. His face has 
been turned once more toward the dark region 
of the prophetic sky, to see how the sin of 
Christ-rejecting souls is met and punished by 
the dreadful “ gift” of slumber, and apathy, and 
the transmutation of blessings to snares. But 
now, decisively, he looks sunward. He points 
our eyes, with his own, to the morning light 
of grace and promise. We are to see what © 
Israel’s fall has had to do with the world’s hope 
and with life in Christ, and then what blessings 
await Israel himself, and again the world 
through him. 

I say, therefore, (the phrase resumes the point 
of view to which the same words above (ver. 1) 
led us,) did they stumble that they might fall? 
Did their national rejection of an unwelcome 
because unworldly Messiah take place, in the 
divine permission, with the positive divine pur- 
pose that it should bring on a final rejection 
of the nation, its banishment out of its place in 
the history of redemption? Away with the 
thought! But their partial fall is the occasion 
of God’s salvation for the Gentiles, with a view 
to move them, the Jews, to jealousy, to awake 
them to a sight of what Christ is, and of what 
their privilege in Him might yet be, by the sight 
of His work and glory in once pagan lives. 

Observe here the divine benignity which lurks 
even under the edges of the cloud of judg- 
ment. And observe too, thus close to the pas- 
sage which has put before us the mysterious 
side of divine action on human wills, the day- 
light simplicity of this side of that action; the 
loving skill with which the world’s blessing is 
meant by the God of grace to act, exactly in 
Mt ae of human feeling, upon the will of Is~ 
rae 











- Romans xi. 11-24.] _ 


But would that ‘“‘the Gentiles” had borne 
more in heart that last short sentence of St. 
Paul’s through these long centuries since the 

Apostles fell asleep! It~is one of the most 
marked, as it is one of the saddest, phenomena 
in the history of the Church that for ages, al- 
most from the days of St. John himself, we look in 
vain either for any appreciable Jewish element 

' in Christendom, or for any extended effort on 
the part of Christendom to win Jewish hearts 
to Christ by a wise and loving evangelisation. 
With only relatively insignificant exceptions this 
‘was the abiding state of things till well within 
ithe eighteenth century, when the German Piet- 
‘ists began to call the attention of believing 
“Christians to the spiritual needs and prophetic 
thopes of Israel, and to remind them that the 
Jews were not only a beacon of judgment, or 
only the most impressive and awful illustration 
of the fulfilment of prophecy, but the bearers 
of yet unfulfilled predictions of mercy for them- 
selves and for the world. Meanwhile, all 

- through the Middle Age, and through genera- 
tions of preceding and following time also, 

Christendom did little for Israel but retaliate, 
reproach, and tyrannise. It was so of old in 
England; witness the fires of York. It is so to 
this day in Russia, and where the ‘‘ Judenhetze”’ 
inflames innumerable hearts in Central Europe. 

No doubt there is more than one side to the 
persistent phenomena. There is a side of mys- 
tery; the permissive sentence of the Eternal has 


to do with the long affliction, however caused, 


of the people which once uttered the fatal cry, 
“His blood be on us, and on our children” 
(Matt. xxvii. 25). And the wrong-doings of 
- Jews, beyond a doubt, have often made a dark 
occasion for a “ Jew-hatred,” on a larger or 
marrower scale. But all this leaves unaltered, 
from the point of view of the Gospel, the sin of 
Christendom in its tremendous failure to seek, 
in love, the good of erring Israel. It leaves as 
‘black as ever the guilt of every fierce retaliation 
upon Jews by so-called Christians, of every 
slanderous belief about Jewish creed or life, of 
every unjust anti-Jewish law ever passed by 
‘Christian king or senate. It leaves an undimin- 
ished responsibility upon the Church of Christ, 
not only for the flagrant wrong of having too 
often animated and directed the civil power in 
its oppressions of Israel, and-not only for hav- 
ing so awfully neglected to seek the evangelisa- 
tion of Israel by direct appeals for the true Mes- 
siah, and by an open setting forth of His glory, 
- but for the deeper and more subtle wrong, per- 
sistently inflicted from age to age, in a most 
‘guilty unconsciousness—the wrong of having 
failed to manifest Christ to Israel through the 
living holiness of Christendom. Here, surely, is 
the very point of the Apostle’s thought in the 
sentence before us: ‘“ Salvation to the Gentiles, 
to move the Jews to jealousy.” In his inspired 
idea, Gentile Christendom, in Christ, was to be 
so pure, so beneficent, so happy, finding mani- 
festly in its Messianic Lord such resources for 
both peace of conscience and a life of noble love, 
love above all directed towards opponents and 
traducers, that Israel, looking on, with eyes 
however purblind with prejudice, should soon 
see a moral glory in the Church’s face impos- 
sible to be hid, and be drawn as by a moral mag- 
net to the Church’s hope. Is it the fault of God 
{may He pardon the formal question, if it lacks 
reverence), or the fault of man, man carrying 
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the, Christian name, that facts have been so wo- 
fully otherwise in the course of history? It is 
the fault, the grievous fault, of us Christians. 
The narrow prejudice, the iniquitous law, the 
rigid application of exaggerated ecclesiastical 
principle, all these things have been man’s per- 
version of the divine idea, to be confessed and 
deplored in a deep and interminable repentance. 
May the mercy of God awaken Gentile Christen- 
dom, in a manner and degree as yet unknown, 
to remember this our indefeasible debt to this 
people everywhere present with us, everywhere 
distinct from us;—the debt of a life, personal 
and ecclesiastical, so manifestly pure and loving 
in our Lord the Christ as to “ move them to 
the jealousy” which shall claim Him again for 
their own. Then we shall indeed be hastening 
the day of full and final blessing, both for them- 
selves and for the world. 

To that bright coming day the Apostle 
points us now, more directly than ever. But if 
their partial fall be the world’s wealth, and their 
lessening, their reduction, (a reduction in one 
aspect to a race of scattered exiles, in another 
to a mere remnant of “ Israelites indeed,’’) be 
the Gentiles’ wealth, the occasion by which “ the 
unsearchable wealth of Messiah” (Eph. iii. 8) 
has been as it were forced into Gentile recep- 
tacles, how much more their fulness, the filling 
of the dry channel with its ample ideal stream, 
the change from a believing remnant, fragments 
of a fragmentary people, to a believing nation, 
reanimated and reunited? What blessings for 
“the world,” for “the Gentiles,” may not come 
through the vehicle of such an Israel? But to 
you I speak, the Gentiles; to you, because if I 
reach the Jews, in the way I mean, it must be 
through you. So far indeed as I, distinctively I, 
am the Gentiles’ Apostle, I glorify my ministry 
as such; I rejoice, Pharisee that I once was, to 
be devoted as no other Apostle is to a ministry 
for those whom I once thought of as of outcasts 
in religion. But I speak as your own Apostle, 
and to you, if perchance I may move the jeal- 
ousy of my flesh and blood, and may save some 
from amongst them, by letting them as it were 
overhear what are the blessings of you Gentile 
Christians, and how it is the Lord’s purpose 
to use those blessings as a magnet to wander- 
ing Israel. His hope is that, through the Ro- 
man congregation, this glorious open secret will 
come out, as they meet their Jewish neighbours 
and talk with them. So would one here, another 
there, ‘in the streets and lanes of the City,” be 
drawn to the feet of Jesus, under the constraint 
of that “jealousy ”’ which means little else than 
the human longing to understand what is evi- 
dently the great joy of another’s heart; a “ jeal- 
ousy”’ on which often grace can fall, and use 
it as a vehicle of divine light and life. 

He says only, “ some of them” ; as he does in 
the sister Epistle; 1 Cor. ix. 22.* He recognises 
it as his present task, indicated alike by circum- 
stance and revelation, to be not the glad ingath- 
erer of vast multitudes to Christ, but the patient 
winner of scattered sheep. Yet let us observe 
that none the less he spends his whole soul upon 
that winning, and takes no excuse from a glo- 
rious future to slacken a single effort in the dif- 
ficult present. 

For if the throwing away of them, their down- 
fall as the Church of God, was the world’s recon- 
ciliation, the instrumental or occasioning cause 

* Cp. too 2 Cor, iii. 14-16 with this whole passage. 
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of the direct proclamation to the pagan peoples 
‘of the Atonement of the Cross, what will their 
reception be, but life from the dead? That is to 
say, the great event of Israel’s return to God in 
Christ, and His to Israel, will be the signal and 
the means of a vast rise of spiritual life in the 
Universal Church, and of an unexampled in- 
gathering of regenerate souls from the world. 
When Israel, as a Church, fell, the fall worked 
good for the world merely by driving, as it were, 
the apostolic preachers out from the Synagogue, 
to which they so much longed to cling. The 
Jews did anything but aid the work. Yet even 
so they were made an occasion for world-wide 
good. When they are “ received again,” as this 
Scripture so definitely affirms that they shall 
be received, the case will be grandly different. 
As before, they will be “ occasions.” A national 
and ecclesiastical return of Israel to Christ will 
of course give occasion over the whole world 
for a vastly quickened attention to Christianity, 
and for an appeal for the world’s faith in the 
facts and claims of Christianity, as bold and 
loud as that of Pentecost. But more than 
this, Israel will now be not only occasion but 
agent. 

The Jews, ubiquitous, cosmopolitan, yet invin- 
cibly national, coming back in living loyalty to 
the Son of David, the Son of God, will be a 
positive power in evangelisation such as the 
Church has never yet felt. Whatever the actual 
facts shall prove to be in the matter of their re- 
turn to the Land of Promise * (and who can 
watch without deep reflection the nation-less 
land and the land-less nation?) no prediction 
obliges us to think that the Jews will be with- 
drawn from the wide world by a national re- 
settlement in their Land. A nation is not a 
Dispersion merely because it has individual cit- 
izens widely dispersed; if it has a true national 
centre, it is a people at home, a people with a 
home. Whether as a central mass in Syria, or 
as also a presence everywhere in the human 
world, Israel will thus be ready, once restored 
to God in Christ, to be a more than natural evan- 
gelising power. 

Let this be remembered in every enterprise 
for the spiritual good of the great Dispersion 
now. Through such efforts God is already ap- 
proaching His hour of blessing, long expected. 
Let that fact animate and give a glad patience 
to His workers, on whose work he surely be- 
gins in our day to cast His smile of growing 
blessing. 

Now the argument takes a new direction. The 
restoration thus indicated, thus foretold, is not 
only sure to be infinitely beneficial. It is also 
to be looked for and expected as a thing lying 
so to speak in the line of spiritual fitness, true 
to the order of God’s plan. In His will, when 
He went about to create and develop His 
Church, Israel sprung ffom the dry ground as 
the sacred Olive, rich with the sap of truth and 
grace, full of branch and leaf. From the tents 
of Abraham onward, the world’s true spiritual 
light and life were there. There, not elsewhere, 
were revelation, and God-given ordinance, and 
“the covenants, and the glory.” There, not 
elsewhere, the Christ of God, for whom all 
things waited, towards whom all the ltnes of 
man’s life and history converged, was to appear. 
Thus, in a certain profound sense, all true sal- 
vation must be not only “of” Israel (John iv. 

* This chapter is silent on that great matter. 
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24) but through him. Union with Christ was 
union with Abraham. To become a Christian, 
that is to say, one of Messiah’s men, was to 
become, mystically, an Israelite. From this 
point of view the Gentile’s unton with the Say- 
iour, though not in the least less genuine and 
medee than the Jew’s, was, so to speak, less nor- 
mal. 
ually normal than the Jew’s recovery to his old 
relation to God, from which he had violently dis- 
located himself. These thoughts the Apostle 
now presses on the Romans, as a new motive 
and guide to their hopes, prayers, and work. 
(Do we gather from the length and fulness of 
the argument that already it was difficult to 
bring Gentiles to think aright of the chosen 
people in their fall and rebellion?) He reminds 
them of the inalienable consecration of Israel 
to special divine purposes. He points them to 
the ancient Olive, and boldly tells them that 
they are, themselves, only a graft of a wild 
stock, inserted into the noble tree. Not that 


he thinks of the Jew as a superior being. But - 


the Church of Israel was the original of the 
Church. So the restoration of Israel to Christ, 
and to the Church, is a recovery of normal life, 
not a first and abnormal grant of life. 

But if the first-fruit was holy, holy is the 
kneaded lump too. Abraham was as it were the 
Lord’s First-fruits of mankind, in the field of 
His Church. ‘ Abraham’s seed” are as it were 
the mass kneaded from that first-fruits; made of 
Was the first-fruits holy, in the sense of 
consecration to God’s redeeming purpose? Then 
that which is made of it must somehow still 
be a consecrated thing, even though put aside 
as if “common” for awhile. And if the root 
was holy, holy are the branches too; the lineal 
heirs of Abraham are still, ideally, potentially, 
consecrated to Him who separated Abraham to 
Himself, and moved him to his great self-separa- 
tion. But if some of the branches (how tender 
is the euphemism of the “some” !) were broken 
off, while you, wild-olive as you were, were 
grafted in among them, in their place of life 
and growth, and became a sharer of the root 
and of the Olive’s fatness,—do not boast over 
the torn-off branches. But if you do boast over 
them—not you carry the root, but the root car- 
ries you. You will say then, The branches were 
broken off—that I might be grafted in. Good: 
true—and untrue: because of their unbelief they 
were broken off, while you because of your faith 
stand. They were no better beings than you, 
in themselves. 
they, in yourself. They and you alike are, per- 
sonally, mere subjects of redeeming mercy; 
owing all to Christ; possessing all only as ac~ 
cepting Christ. “Where is your boasting, 
then?” Do not be high-minded, but fear, fear 
yourself, your sin, your enemy. For if God did 
not spare the natural branches, take care lest 
He spare not you either. See therefore God’s 
goodness and sternness. On those who fell, 
came His sternness; but on you, His goodness, 
if you abide by that goodness, with the adher- 
ence and response of faith; since you too will be 
cut out otherwise. And they too, if they do 
not abide by their unbelief, shall be grafted in; 
for God is able to graft them in again. For if 
you from the naturally wild olive were cut out, 
and non-naturally were grafted into the Garden- 
Olive, how much more shall those, the branches 
naturally, be grafted into their own Olive! 


And thus nothing could be more spirit- 





But neither are you better than — 





_ Here are more topics than one which call for 
_ reverent notice and study. 

t. The imagery of the Olive, with its root, 
stem, and branches. The Olive, rich and use- 
ful, long-lived, and evergreen, stands, as a “ na- 
ture-parable” of spiritual life, beside the Vine, 
the Palm, and the Cedar, in the Garden of: God. 
Sometimes it pictures the individual saint, living 
and fruitful in union with his Lord (Psal. lii. 8). 
Sometimes it sets before us the fertile organism 
of the Church, as here, where the Olive is the 
great Church Universal in its long life before 
and after the historical coming of Christ; the 
life which in a certain sense began with the 
Call of Abraham, and was only magnificently 
developed by the Incarnation and Passion. Its 
Root, in this respect, is the great Father of 
Faith. Its Stem is the Church of the Old Tes- 
tament, which coincided, in the matter of exter- 
nal privilege, with the nation of Israel, and to 
which at least the immense majority of true be- 
lievers in the elder time belonged. Its Branches 
(by a slight and easy modification of the image) 
are its individual members, whether Jewish or 
Gentile. The Master of the Tree, arriving on 
the scene in the Gospel age, comes as it were 
to prune His Olive, and to graft. The Jewish 
“branch,” if he is what he seems, if he believes 
indeed and not only by hypothesis, abides in 
the Tree. Otherwise, he is—from the divine 
point of view—broken off. The Gentile, be- 
lieving, is grafted in, and becomes a true part 
of the living organism; as genuinely and vitally 
one with Abraham in life and blessing as his 
Hebrew brother. But the fact of the Hebrew 
“race” in root and stem rules still so far as 
tod make the re-ingrafting of a Hebrew branch, 
repenting, more “ natural” (not more possible, 
or more beneficial, but more “ natural’) than 
the first ingrafting of a Gentile branch. The 
whole Tree is for ever Abrahamic, Israelite, in 
stock and growth; though all mankind has place 
now in its forest branches. 

2. The imagery of grafting. Here is an in- 
stance of partial, while truthful, use of a natural 
process in Scripture parable. In our gardens 
and orchards it is the wild stock which receives, 
in grafting, the “good” branch; a fact which 
lends itself to many fertile illustrations. Here, 
on the contrary, the ‘“ wild” branch is inserted 
into the “good” stock. But the olive-yard 
yields to the Apostle all the imagery he really 
needs. He has before him, ready to hand, the 
Tree of the Church; all that he wants is an il- 
lustration of communication and union of life 
by artificial insertion. And this he finds in the 
olive-dresser’s art, which shows him how a veg- 
etable fragment, apart and alien, can by human 
design be made to grow into the life of the tree, 
as if a native of the root. 

3. The teaching of the passage as to the Place 
of Israel in the divine Plan of life for the world. 
We have remarked on this already, but it calls 
for reiterated notice and recollection. ‘‘ At sun- 
dry times, and in divers manners,” and through 
many and divers races and civilisations, God 
has dealt with man, and is dealing with him, in 
the training and development of his life and na~- 
ture. But in the matter of man’s spiritual sal- 
vation, in the gift to him, in his Fall, of the life 
eternal, God has dealt with man, practically, 
through one race, Israel. Let it never be for- 
gotten that the “sundry times and divers man- 
ners” of the apostolic Epistle (Heb. i. 1) are 
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all referred to “the prophets”; they are the 
“times” and “ manners” of the Old Testament 
revelation. And when at length the same 
Eternal Voice spoke to man “in the Son” ( é& 
‘Y.6 ), that Son came of Israel, “took hold of 
Abraham’s seed” (Heb. ii. 16), and Himself 
bore, definite witness that “ salvation is from the 
Jews” (John iv. 24). Amidst the unknown 
manifoldness of the work of God for man, and 
in man, this is single and simple—that in one 
racial line only runs the stream of authentic 
and supernatural revelation; in the line of this 
mysteriously chosen Israel. From this point of 
view, the great Husbandman has planted not a 
forest but a Tree; and the innumerable trees of 
the forest can get the sap of Eden only as their 
branches are grafted by His hand into His one 
Tree, by the faith which unites them to Him 
who is the Root below the root, “the Root of 
David,” and of Abraham. 

4. The appeal to the new-grafted “ branch” 
to “abide by the goodness of God.” We have 
listened, as St. Paul has dictated to his scribe, 
to many a deep word about a divine and sov- 
ereign power on man; about man’s absolute 
debt to God for the fact that he believes and 
lives. Yet here, with equal decision, we have man 
thrown back on the thought of his responsibil- 
ity, of the contingency in a certain sense of his 
safety on his fidelity.* “If you are true to 
mercy, mercy will be true to you; otherwise you 
too will be broken off.” Here, as in our study 
of earlier passages, let us be willing to go alk 
along with Scripture in the seeming inconstancy 
of its absolute promises and its contingent 
cautions. Let us, like it, “go to both ex- 
tremes”’; then we shall be as near, probably, 
as our finite thought can be at present to the 
whole truth as it moves, a perfect sphere, in 
God. Is the Christian worn and wearied with 
his experience of his own pollution, instability, 
and helplessness? Let him embrace, without a 
misgiving, the whole of that promise, “* My 
sheep shall neve: perish.” Has he drifted into 
a vain confidence, not in Christ, but in privilege, 
in experience, in apparent religious prosperity? 
Has he caught himself in the act of saying, even 
in a whisper, “ God, I thank Thee that I am not 
as other men are”? Then let nim listen in time 
to the warning voice, “ Be not high-minded, but 
fear’; “Take heed lest He spare not thee.” 
And Jet him put no pillow of theory between 
the sharpness of that warning and his soul. 
Penitent, self-despairing, resting in Christ 
alone, let him “abide by the goodness of God.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE “RESTORATION OF _ ISRAEL  DI- 
RECTEY FORETOLD: “ALL IS''OF .AND 
FOR GOD. 


ROMANS xi. 25-36. 


Tuus far St. Paul has rather reasoned than 
predicted. He has shown his Gentile friends 
the naturalness, so to speak, of a restoration of 
Israel to Christ, and the manifest certainty that 
such a restoration will bring blessing to the 


*“To our safety our sedulity_is required.” Hooker 
““Sermon on the Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect” (at 
the close of the sermon). See the whole sermon, with its 
temperate and well-balanced assertion of the power of 
grace. 
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world. Now he advances to the direct asser- 
tion, made with a Prophet’s full authority, that 
so it shall be. ‘‘ How much rather shall they 
be grafted into their own Olive?” The ques- 
tion implies the assertion; nothing remains but 
to open it in full. 

For I would not have you ignorant, brethren, 
of this mystery, this fact in God’s purposes, 
impossible to be known without revelation, but 
luminous when revealed; (that you may not be 
wise in your own esteem, valuing yourselves on 
an insight which is all the while only a partial 
glimpse); that failure of perception, in a meas- 
ure, in the case of many, not all, of the nation, 
has come upon Israel, and will continue until 
the fulness of the Gentiles shall come in, until 
Gentile conversion shall be in some sense a 
flowing tide.. And so all Israel, Israel as a 
mass, no longer as by scattered units, shall be 
saved, coming to the feet of Him in whom alone 
is man’s salvation from judgment and from sin; 
as it stands written (Ps. xiv. 7, Isa. lix. 20, with 
Isa. xxvii. 9), “ There shall come from Sion the 
Deliverer; He shall turn away all impiety from 
Jacob; and such they shall find the covenant I 
shall have granted, such shall prove to be My 
promise and provision, ‘ordered and sure,’ 


when I shall take away their sins,’ in the. 


day of My pardoning and restoring return to 
them. 

This is a memorable passage. It is in the 
first place one of the most definitely predictive 
of all the prophetic utterances of the Epistles. 
Apart from all problems of explanation in de- 
tail, it gives us this as its message on the whole; 
that there lies hidden in the future, for the race 
of Israel, a critical period of overwhelming 
blessing. If anything is revealed as fixed in the 
eternal plan, which, never violating the crea- 
ture’s will yet is not subject to it, it is this. We 
have heard the Apostle speak fully, and without 
compromise, of the sin of Israel; the hardened 
or paralysed spiritual perception, the refusal to 
submit to pure grace, the restless quest for a 
valid self-righteousness, the deep exclusive ar- 
rogance. And thus the promise of coming 
mercy, such as shall surprise the world, sounds 
all the more sovereign and magnificent. It 
shall come; so says Christ’s prophet Paul. Not 
because of historical antecedents, or in the light 
of general principles, but because of the revela- 
tion of the Spirit, he speaks of that wonderful 
future as if it were in full view from the pres- 
ent; “‘ All Israel shall be saved.” 

We read “no date prefixed.” As far as this 
chapter is concerned, years and days are as if 
they were not. On the whole, surely, a large 
range of process is in his view; he cannot ex- 
pect to see fulfilled within a narrow season the 
accomplishment of all the preliminaries to the 
great event. But he says nothing about this. 
All we gather is that he sees in the future a 
great progress of Gentile Christianity; a great 
impression to be made by this on the mind of 
"Israel; a vast and comparatively sudden awak- 
ening of Israel, by the grace of God, however 


brought to bear; the salvation of Israel in 
Christ on a national scale; “the receiving of 
them again”; and “life from the dead” as the 


result—life from the dead to the world at large. 
However late or soon, with whatever attendant 
events, divine or human, thus it shall be. The 
“ spiritual failure of perception in part” shali 
yanish. ‘ The Deliverer shall turn away ungod- 
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liness “All Israel shall be 
saved.” ; 

“ Believest thou the Prophets?” The ques- 
tion, asked of Agrippa by St. Paul, comes to us 
from this prediction of his own. “Lord, we 
believe.” Our Master knows that for us in our 
day it is not easy. The bad air of materialism, 
and the profound and stolid fatalism which it 
involves, is thick around us. And one symptom 
of its malign influence is the growing tendency 
in the Church to limit, to minimise, to explain — 
if possible away, from the Scriptures, the prop- 
erly and distinctively superhuman, whether of 
work or word. Men bearing the Christian 
name, and bearing it often with loyal and rev- 
erent intention, seem to think far otherwise than 
their Lord thought about this very element of 
prediction in the holy Book, and would have us 
believe that it is no great thing to grasp, and 
to contend for. But as for us, we desire in all 
things to be of the opinion of Him who is the 
eternal Truth and Light, and who took our na- 
ture, expressly, as to one great purpose, in 
order to unfold to us articulately His opinion. 
He lived and died in the light and power of 
predictive Scripture. He predicted. He rose 
again to commission His Apostles, as the Spirit 
should teach them, to see ‘things to come” 
(John xvi. 13). To us, this oracle of His 
“chosen Vessel” gives us articles of faith and 
hope. We do not understand, but we believe, 
because here it is written, that after these days 
of the prevalence of unbelief, after all these 
questions, loud or half articulate, angry or 
agonising, “ Where is the promise?” the world 
shall see a spiritual miracle on a scale unknown 
before. ‘“ All Israel shall be saved.” Even so, 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Deliverer. Fill us with 
the patience of this hope, for Thy chosen race, 
and for the world. 

It is almost a pain to turn from this con- 
spectus of the passage to a discussion of some 
of its details. But it is necessary; and for our 
purpose it need be only brief. Whatever the — 
result may be, it will leave untouched the © 
grandeur of the central promise. f 

1. “ Until the fulness of the Gentiles come 
in.” Does this mean that the stream of Gen- 
tile conversions shall have flowed and ceased, be- 
fore the great blessing comes to Israel? Cer- 
tainly the Greek may carry this meaning; per- 
haps, taken quite apart, it carries it more easily 
than any other. But it has this difficulty, that _ 
it would assign to the “ salvation” of Israel no 
influence of blessing upon the Gentile world. 
Now ver. 12 has implied that “the fulness” 
of Israel is to be the more-than-wealth of 
“the world,” of ‘the Gentiles.” And ver. 
15 has implied, if we have read it aright, 
that it is to be to “the world” as “life 
from the dead.” This leads us to explain the 
phrase here to refer not to the close of the 
ingathering of the Gentile children of God, but 
to a time when that process shall be, so to 
speak, running high. That time of great and 
manifest grace shall be the occasion to Israel 
of the shock, as it were, of blessing; and from 
Israel’s blessing shall date an unmeasured fur- 
ther access of divine good for the world. 

As we pass, let us observe the light thrown 
by these sentences on the duty of the Church in 
evangelising the Gentiles for the Jews, as well 
as the Jews for the Gentiles. Both holy enter- 
prises have a destined effect outside themselves. 


from Jacob.” 
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rael.”’ 
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‘Romans xi. 25-36. ] 


‘The evangelist of Africa, India, China, is work- 
ing for the hour of the “salvation of all Is- 
The evangelist of the Hebrew Disper- 
sion is preparing Israel for that hour of final 
blessing when the “saved” nation shall, in the 
hhand of God, kindle the world with holy life. 

2. “ All Israel shall be saved.” It has been 
held by some interpreters that this points to 
the Israel of God, the spiritual sons of Abra- 
ham. If so, it would be fairly paraphrased as 
a promise that when the Gentile conversions are 
complete, and the “spiritual failure of percep- 
tion” gone from the Jewish heart, the family 
of faith shall be complete. But surely it puts 
violence on words, and on thought, to explain 
“‘Tsrael” in this whole passage mystically. In- 
terpretation becomes an arbitrary work if we 
may suddenly do so here, where the antith- 
esis of Israel and “the Gentiles” is the 
very theme of the message. No; we have 
here the nation, chosen once to a mysteri- 
ous specialty in the spiritual history of man, 
abeyant. A blessing is in view for the nation; 
a blessing spiritual, divine, all of grace, quite 
individual in its action on each member of the 
nation, but national in the scale of its results. 
We are not obliged to press the word “all” to 
a rigid literality. Nor are we obliged to limit 
the crisis of blessing to anything like a mo- 
ment of time. But we may surely gather that 
the numbers blessed will be at least the vast 
majority, and that the work will not be chronic 
but critical. A transition, relatively swift and 
wonderful, shall show the world a nation peni- 


_ tent, faithful, holy, given to God. 


3. The quotations from Psalms and Prophets 
(vv. 26, 27) offer more questions than one. 
They are closely interlaced, and they are not 
literal quotations. ‘‘Out of Sion” takes the 
place of “for Zion.” “ He shall turn away un- 
godliness from Jacob” takes the place of “ For 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob.” 
“This is the covenant” takes the place of 
“This is His blessing.’ And there are other 
minute points of variation. Yet we reverently 
trace in the originals and the citations, which 
all alike are the work of prophetic organs of 
the Spirit, the great ruling thought, identical 
in both, that “the Deliverer ” belongs primarily 
to “ Zion,” and has in store primarily a blessing 
for her people. ? 

Are we, with some devout interpreters, to ex- 
plain the words, ‘‘ The Deliverer shall come out 
of Sion,” as predicting a personal and visible 
return of the Ascended Jesus to the literal Zion, 
in order to the salvation of Israel, and an out- 
going of Him from thence to the Dispersion, or 
the world, in millennial glory? We deliberately 
forbear, in this exposition, to discuss in detail 
the great controversy thus indicated. We leave 
here on one side some questions, eagerly and 
earnestly asked. Will Israel return to the Land 
as Christian or as anti-Christian? Will the im- 
mediate power for their conversion be the visi- 
ble Return of the Lord, or will it be an effusion 
of His Spirit, by which, spiritually, He shall 
visit and bless? What will be the attendant 
works and wonders of the time? All we do now 
is to express the conviction that the prophetic 
quotations here cannot be held to predict un- 
mistakably a visible and local Return. If we 
read them aright, their import is satisfied by a 
paraphrase somewhat thus: “It stands predicted 
that to Zion, that is, to Israel, belongs the De- 
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liverer of man, and that for Israel He is to do 
His work, whenever finally it is done, with a 
specialty of grace and glory.” Thus explained, 
the “shall come” of ver. 26 is the abstract fu- 
ture of divine purpose. In the eternal plan, 
the Redeemer was, when He first came to earth, 
to come to, for, and from “ Zion.” And His 
saving work was to be on lines, and for issues, 
for ever characterised by that fact. 

Assuredly the Lord Jesus Christ is, person- 
ally, literally, visibly, and to His _ people’s 
eternal joy, coming again; “this same Jesus, in 
like manner” (Acts i. 11). And as the ages un- 
fold themselves, assuredly the insight of the be- 
lieving Church into the fulness and, if we may 
say so, manifoldness of that great prospect 
grows. But it still seems to us that a deep and 
reverent caution is called for before we attempt 
to treat of any detail of that prospect, as re- 
gards time, season, mode, as if we quite knew. 
Across all lines of interpretation of unfulfilled 
prophecy—to name one problem only—it lies 
as an unsolved riddle how all the saints of all 
ages are equally bidden to watch, as those who 
“know not what hour their Lord shall come.” 

But let us oftener and oftener, however we 
may differ in detail, recite to one another the 
glorious essence of our hope. ‘‘ To them that 
look for Him will He appear the second time, 
without sin, unto salvation”; “ We shall meet 
the Lord in the air”; “So shall we be ever 
with the Lord” (Heb. ix. 28; 1 Thess. iv.-17), 

We shall never quite understand the chronol- 
ogy and process of unfulfilled prophecy, till 
then. 

Now briefly and in summary the Apostle con- 
cludes this “ Epistle within the Epistle”; this 
oracle about Israel. As regards the Gospel, 
from the point of view of the evangelisation of 
the world apart from Judaism, that “ gospel- 
ling’ which was, as it were, precipitated by the 
rebelling of Israel, they are enemies, on ac- 
count of you, permitted, for your sakes, in a 
certain sense, to take a hostile attitude towards 
the Lord and His Christ, and to be treated ac- 
cordingly; but as regards the election, from the 
point of view of the divine choice, they are be- 
loved, on account of the Fathers; for irrevoca- 
ble are the gifts and the call of our God. The 
“ gifts’ of unmerited choice, of a love uncaused 
by the goodness of its object, but coming from 
the depth of the Eternal; the “call” which not 
only invites the creature, but effects the end of 
the invitation; these are things which in their 
nature are not variable with the variations of 
man and of time. The nation so gifted and 
called, “ not according to its works,” is for ever 
the unalterable object of the eternal affection. 

May we not extend the reference of a sen- 
tence so absolute in its oracular brevity, and 
take it to speak the secret of an indefectible 
mercy not only to nation, but to individual? 
Here as elsewhere we shall need to remember 
the rule which bids us, in the heights and depths 
of all truth, “go to both extremes.” Here as 
elsewhere we must be reverently careful how 
we apply the oracle, and to whom. But does 
not the oracle say this, that where the eternal 
Love has, without merit, in divine specialty, 
settled upon a person, there, not arbitrarily but 
by a law, which we cannot explain but which 
we can believe, it abides for ever? Still, this 
is a reflection to be made only in passing here. 
The immediate matter is a chosen people, not 
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a chosen soul; and so he proceeds: For as once 
you obeyed not our God, but now, in the actual 
state of things, in His grace, found mercy, on 
occasion of their disobedience; so they too now 
obeyed not, on occasion of your mercy, in mys- 
terious connection with the compassion which, 
in your pagan darkness, revealed salvation to 
you, that they too may find mercy. Yes, even 
their “ disobedience,” in the mystery of grace, 
was permitted in order to their ultimate blessing; 
it was to be overruled to that self-discovery 
which lies deep in all true repentance, and 
springs up towards life eternal in the saving 
“confidence of  self-despair.” The pagan 
(chap..i) was brought to self-discovery as a 
rebel against God indicated in nature; the Jew 
(chap. ii.) as a rebel against God revealed in 
Christ. This latter, if such a comparison is pos- 
sible, was the more difficult and as it were ad- 
vanced work in the divine plan. It took place, 
or rather it is taking and shall take place, later 
in order, and nearer to the final and universal 
triumph of redemption. For God shut them all 
up into disobedience, that He might have mercy 
upon them all. With a fiat of judicial permis- 
sion He let the Gentile develop his resistance to 
right into unnatural outrage. He let the Jew 
develop his into the desperate rejection of his 
own glorious Messiah. But He gave the fiat 
not as a God who did not care, a mere supreme 
Law, a Power sitting unconcerned above the 
scene of sin. He let the disease burst into the 
plague-spot in order that the guilty victim might 
ask at last for His remedy, and might receive 
it as mere and most astonishing mercy. 

Let us not misuse the passage by reading into 
it a vain hope of an indiscriminate actual salva- 
tion, at the last, of all individuals of the race; 
a predestinarian hope for which Scripture not 
only gives no valid evidence, but utters against 
it what at least sound like the most urgent and 
unequivocal of its warnings. The context here, 
as we saw in another connection just now, has 
to do rather with masses than with persons; 
with Gentiles and Jews in their common char- 
acteristics rather than taken as individuals. Yet 
let us draw from the words, with reverent bold- 
ness, a warrant to our faith wholly to trust the 
Eternal to be, even in the least fathomable of 
His dealings, true to Himself, true to eternal 
Love, whatever be the action He shall take. 

Here the Apostle’s voice, as we seem to listen 
to it, pauses for a moment, as he passes into 
unspoken thoughts of awe and faith. He has 
now given out his prophetic burthen, telling us 
Gentiles how great has been the sin of Israel, 
but how great also is Israel’s privilege, and 
how sure his coming mercy. And behind this 
grand special revelation there still rise on his 
soul those yet more majestic forms of truth 
which he has led us to look upon before; the 
Righteousness of God, the justifying grace, the 
believing soul’s dominion over sin, the fulness 
of the Spirit, the coming glory of the saints, 
the emancipated Universe, the eternal Love. 
What remains, after this mighty process of 
spiritual discoveries, but to adore? Listen, as 
he speaks again, and again the pen moves upon 
the paper: 

Oh depth of wealth of God’s wisdom and 
knowledge too! How past all searching are His 
judgments, and past all trackine are His ways! 
“For who ever knew the Lord’s mind? Or 
who ever proved His counsellor?” Or who 
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ever first gave to Him, and requital shall be 
made to the giver? Because out of Him, and 
through Him, and unto Him, are all things: to 
Him be the glory, unto the ages. Amen. 


Even so, Amen. We also prostrate our being, 
with the Apostle, with the Roman saints, with 
the whole Church, with all the company of 
heaven, and give ourselves to that action of 
pure worship in which the creature, sinking low- 
est in his own eyes, yea out of his own sight 
altogether, rises highest into the light of his. 
Maker. What a moment this is, what an occa- 
sion, for such an approach to Him who is the 
infinite and personal Fountain of being, and of 
redemption! We have been led from reason to 
reason, from doctrine to doctrine, from one 
link to another in a golden chain of redeeming 
mercies. We have had the dream of human 
merit expelled from the heart with arrows of 
light; and the pure glory of a grace most abso- 
lute, most merciful, has come in upon us in its 
place. All along we have been reminded, as it 
were in fragments and radiant glimpses, that 
these doctrines, these truths, are no mere prin- 
ciples in the abstract, but expressions of the 
will and of the love of a Person; that fact full 
of eternal life, but all too easily forgotten by 
the human mind, when its study of religion 
is carried away, if but for an hour, from the 
foot of the Cross, and of the Throne. But now 
all these lines converge upwards to their 
Origin. By the Cross they reach the Throne. 
Through the Work of the Son—One with the 
Father, for of the Son too it is written (Col. i. 
16) that “all things are through Him, and unto 
Him ”—through His Work, and in it, we come 
to the Father’s Wisdom and Knowledge, which 
drew the plan of blessing, and as it were calcu- 
lated and furnished all its means. We touch 
that point where the creature gravitates to its 
final rest, the vision of the Glory of God. We 
repose, with a profound and rejoicing silence, 
before the fact of mysteries too bright for our 
vision. 
we own with him in faith, with an acquiescence 
deep as our being, the fact that there is no 
searching, no tracking out, the final secrets of 
the ways of God. It becomes to us wonderfully 
sufficient, in the light of Christ, to know that 
“the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gra- 
cious,” is also Sovereign, Ultimate, His own 
eternal Satisfaction; that it is infinitely fit and 
blessed that, as His Will is the true efficient 
cause of all things, and His Presence their se- 
cret of continuance, so He is Himself their 
final Cause, their End, their Goal; they fulfil 
their idea, they find their bliss, in being alto- 
gether His; “all things are unto Him.” 

“To whom be the glory, unto the ages. 
Amen.” The advancing “ages,” aldves, the in- 
finite developments of the eternal life, what do 
we know about them? Almost nothing, except 
the greatest fact of all; that in them for ever the 
redeemed creature will glorify not itself but the 
Creator; finding an endless and ever fuller 
youth, an inexhaustible motive, a rest impossible 
to break, a life in which indeed “they cannot 
die any more,” in surrendering always all its 
blissful wealth of being to the will and use of 
the Blessed One. 

In these “‘ages’’ we already are, in Christ. 
We shall indeed grow for ever with their eternal 
growth, in Him, to the glory of the grace of 


After all the revelations of the Apostle: 
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God. But let us not forget that we are already 
in their course, as regards that life of ours 
which is hid with Christ in God. With that 
recollection, let us give ourselves often, and as 
_ by the “second nature” of grace, to adoration. 
Not necessarily to frequent long abstractions of 
our time from the active services of life; we 
need only read on into the coming passages of 
the Epistle to be reminded that we are hallowed, 
in our Lord, to a life of unselfish contact with 
all the needs around us. But let that life have 
for its interior, for its animation, the spirit of 
worship. Taking by faith our all from God, let 
us inwardly always give it back to Him, as those 
who not only own with the simplest gratitude 
that He has redeemed us from condemnation 
and from sin, but who have seen with an ador- 
ing intuition that we and our all are of the “all 
‘things ” which, being ‘“ of Him,” and “ by Him,” 
are also wholly “unto Him,” by an absolute 
right, by the ultimate law of our being, as we 
are the creatures of the eternal Love. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


CHRISTIAN CONDUCT THE ISSUE OF 
CHRISTIAN TRUTH. 


ROMANS xii. 1-8. 


AGAIN we may conjecture a pause, a long 
pause and deliberate, in the work of Paul and 
Tertius. We have reached the end, generally 
speaking, of the dogmatic and so to speak orac- 
ular contents of the Epistle. We have listened 
to the great argument of Righteousness, Sancti- 
fication, and final Redemption. We have fol- 
lowed the exposition of the mysterious unbelief 
and the destined restoration of the chosen na- 
tion; a theme which we can see, as we look 
back on the perspective of the whole Epistle, 
to have a deep and suggestive connection with 
what went before it; for the experience of Is- 
rael, in relation to the sovereign will and grace 
of God, is full of light thrown upon the experi- 
ence of the soul. Now in order comes the 
bright sequel of this mighty antecedent, this 
complex but harmonious mass of spiritual facts 
and historical illustrations of the will and ways 
of the Eternal. The voice of St. Paul is heard 
again; and he comes full upon the Lord’s mes- 
sage of duty, conduct, character. 

As out of some cleft in the face of the rocky 
hills rolls the full pure stream born in their 
depths, and runs under the sun and sky through 
green meadows and beside the thirsty homes 
of men, so here from the inmost mysteries of 
grace comes the message of all-comprehensive 
holy duty. The Christian, filled with the knowl- 
edge of an eternal love, is told how not to 
dream, but to serve, with all the mercies of God 
for his motive. 

This is indeed in the manner of the New Tes- 
tament; this vital sequence of duty and doctrine; 
the divine Truths first, and then and therefore 
the blessed Life. To take only St. Paul’s writ- 
ings, the Ephesian and Colossian Epistles are 
each, practically, bisected by a line which has 
eternal facts before it and present duties, done 
in the light and power of them, after it. But 
the whole Book of God, in its texture all over, 
shows the same phenomenon. Someone has re- 
marked with homely force that in the Bible 
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everywhere, if only we dig deep enough, we 
find * Do right”’ at the bottom. And we may 
add that everywhere also we have only to dig 
one degree deeper to find that the precept is 
rooted in eternal underlying facts of divine 
truth and love. 

Scripture, that is to say, its Lord and Author, 
does not give us the terrible gift of a precept 
isolated and in a vacuum. It supports its com- 
mandments on a base of cogent motive; and it 
fills the man who is to keep them with the power 
of a living Presence in him; this we have seen 
at large in the pages of the Epistle already 
traversed. But then, on the other hand, the 
Lord of Scripture does not leave the motive and 
the Presence without the articulate precept. 
Rather, because they are supplied and assured 
to the believer, it spreads out all the more am- 
ply and minutely a moral directory before his 
eyes. It tells him, as a man who now rests on 
God and loves Him, and in whom God dwells, 
not only in general that he is to ‘‘ walk and 
please God” but in particular “how” to do it 
(1 Thess. iv. 1). It takes his life in detail, and 
applies the will of the Lord to it. It speaks to 
him in explicit terms about moral purity, in the 
name of the Holy One; about patience and kind- 
ness, in the name of redeeming Love; about fam- 
ily duties, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son; about civic duties, in the name of the King 
Eternal. And the whole outline and all the de- 
tails thus become to the believer things not only 
of duty but of possibility, of hope, of the strong 
interest given by the thought that thus and thus. 
the beloved Master would have us use His di- 
vine gift of life. Nothing is more wonderfully 
free, from one point of view, than love and 
spiritual power. But if the love is indeed given 
by God and directed towards Him in Christ, the 
man who loves cannot possibly wish to be his 
own law, and to spend his soul’s power upon his 
own ideas or preferences. His joy and his con- 
scious aim must be to do, in detail, the will of 
the Lord who is now so dear to him; and there- 
fore, in detail, to know it. 

Let us take deep note of this characteristic 
of Scripture, its minuteness of precept, in con- 
nection with its revelation of spiritual blessing. 
If in any sense we are called to be teachers of 
others, let us carry out the example. Richard 
Cecil, wise and pregnant counsellor in Christ, 
says that if he had to choose between preach- 
ing precepts and preaching privileges he would 
preach privileges; because the privileges of the 
true Gospel tend in their nature to suggest and 
stimulate right action, while the precepts taken 
alone do not reveal the wealth of divine life and 
power. But Cecil, like his great contemporaries 
of the Evangelical Revival, constantly and dili- 
gently preached as a fact both privilege and 
precept; opening with energetic hands the re- 
vealed fulness of Christ, and then and therefore 
teaching ‘them which had believed through 
grace’’ not only the idea of duty, but its de- 
tails. Thomas Scott, at Olney, devoted his 
week-night “lecture” in the parish church al- 
most exclusively to instructions in daily Chris- 
tain life. Assuming that his hearers “ knew 
Christ’ in personal reality, he told them how 
to be Christians in the home, in the shop, in 
the farm; how to be consistent with their re- 
generate life as parents, children, servants, mas- 
ters, neighbours, subjects. There have been 
times, perhaps, when such didactic preaching 
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has been too little used in the Church. But the 
men who, under God, in the last century and 
the early years of this century, revived the mes- 
sage of Christ Crucified and Risen as all in all 
for our salvation, were eminently diligent in 
teaching Christian morals. At the present day, 
in many quarters of our Christendom, there is 
a remarkable revival of the desire to apply sav-~ 
ing truth to common life, and to keep the Chris- 
tian always mindful that he not only has heaven 
in prospect, but is to travel to it, every step, in 
the path of practical and watchful holiness. 
This is a sign of divine mercy in the Church. 
This is profoundly Scriptural. 

Meanwhile, God forbid that such “ teaching 
how to live” should ever be given, by parent, 
pastor, school-master, friend, where it does not 
first pass through the teacher’s own soul into 
his own life. Alas for us if we show ever so 
convincingly, and even ever so winningly, the 
bond between salvation and holiness, and do not 
“walk accurately”? (Eph. v. 15) ourselves, in 
the details of our walk. 

As we actually approach the rules of holiness 
now before us, let us once more recollect what 
-we have seen all along in the Epistle, that holi- 
‘ness is the aim and issue of the entire Gospel. 
‘It is indeed an ‘evidence of life,” infinitely 
weighty-in the inquiry whether a man knows 
God indeed and is on the way to His heaven. 
But it is much more; it is the expression of 
life; it is the form and action in which life is 
intended to come out. In our orchards (to use 
again a parable we have used already) the 
golden apples are evidences of the tree’s species, 
and of its life. But a wooden label could tell us 
the species, and leaves can tell the life. The fruit 
is more than label or leaf; it is the thing for 
which the tree is there. We who believe are 
“chosen” and “ordained” to “bring forth fruit” 
(John xv. 16), fruit much and lasting. The eternal 
Master walks in His garden for the very pur- 
pose of seeing if the trees bear. And the fruit 
He looks for is no visionary thing; it is a life 
-of holy serviceableness to Him and to our fel- 
lows, in His Name. ; 

But now we draw near again and listen: 

I exhort you therefore, brethren, by means of 
the compassions of God; using as my logic and 
my fulcrum this “depths of riches” we have 
explored; this wonderful Redemption, with its 
sovereignty, its mercy, its acceptance, its holi- 
ness, its glory; this overruling of even sin and 
rebellion, in Gentile and in Jew, into occasions 
for salvation; these compassionate indications 
in the nearer and the eternal future of golden 
days yet to come;—I exhort you therefore to 
present, to give over, your bodies as a sacrifice, 
an altar-offering, living, holy, well-pleasing, unto 
God; for this is your rational devotion. That 
is to say, it is the “ devotion,” the “ cultus,” the 
worship-service, which is done by the reason, 
the mind, the thought and will, of the man who 
has found God in Christ. The Greek term, 
“‘latreia,” is tinged with associations of ritual 
and temple; but it is taken here, and qualified 
by its adjective, on purpose to be lifted, as in 
paradox, into the region of the soul. The robes 
and incense of the visible sanctuary are here 
out of sight; the individual believer is at once 
priest, sacrifice, and altar; he immolates him- 
self to the Lord,—living, yet no longer to him- 
self. 

But observe the pregnant collocation here of 
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“the body” with “the reason.” “ Give over 
your bodies” ; not now your spirit, your intel- 
ligence, your sentiments, your aspirations, but 
“your bodies,” to your Lord. Is this an anti- 
climax? Have we retreated from the higher to 
the lower, in coming from the contemplation 
of sovereign grace and the eternal glory to that 
of the physical frame of man? No more than 
the Lord Jesus did, when He walked down from 
the hill of Transfiguration to the crowd below, 
and to the sins and miseries it presented. He 
came from the scene of glory to serve man 
in its abiding inner light. And even He, in the 


days of His flesh, served men, ordinarily, only © 


through His sacred body; walking to them with 
His feet; touching them with His hands; meeting 
their eyes with His; speaking with His lips 
the words that were spirit and life. As with 
Him so with us. It is only through the body, 
practically, that we can “serve our generation 
by the will of God.’ Not without the body 
but through it the spirit must tell on the em- 
bodied spirits around us. We look, we speak, 
we hear, we write, we nurse, we travel, by means 
of these material servants of the will, our liy- 
ing limbs. Without the body, where should we 
be, as to other men? And therefore, with- 
out the surrender of the body, where are we, 
as to other men, from the point of view of the 
will of God? c 

So there is a true sense in which, while the 
surrender of the will is all-important and pri- 
mary from one point of view, the surrender of 
the body, the “ giving over” of the body, to 
be the implement of God’s will in us, is all-im- 
portant, is crucial, from another. For many a 
Christian life it is the most needful of all things 
to remember this; it is the oblivion, or the mere 
half-recollection, of this which keeps that life 
an almost neutral thing as to witness and service 
for the Lord. 

And do not grow conformed to this world, 
this “zon,” the course and state of things in 
this scene of sin and death; do not play “the 


worldling,” assuming a guise which in itself is” 


fleeting, and which for you, members of Christ, 
must also be hollow; but grow transfigured, 
living out a lasting and genuine change of tone 
and conduct, in which the figure is only the 
congenial expression of the essence—by the re- 
newal of your mind, by using as an implement 
in the holy process that divine light which 
has cleared your intelligence of the mists of 
self-love, and taught you to see as with new 
eyes “the splendour of the will of God”; so 
as that you test, discerning as by a spiritual 
touchstone, what is the. will of God, the good, 
and acceptable, and perfect (will). 

Such was to be the method, and such the issue, 
in this development of the surrendered life. All 
is divine in origin and secret. The eternal 
“compassions,” and the sovereign work of the 
renewing and illuminating Spirit, are supposed 
before the believer can move one step. On 
the other hand the believer, in the full con- 
scious action of his renewed “ intelligence,” is 
to ponder the call to seek “ transfiguration ” in 
a life of unworldly love, and to attain it in de- 
tail by using the new insight of a regenerated 
heart. He is to look, with the eyes of the soul, 
straight through every mist of self-will to the 
now beloved Will of God, as his deliberate 
choice, seen to be welcome, seen to be perfect, 
not because all is understood, but because the 
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man is joyfully surrendered to the all-trusted 
Master. Thus he is to move along the path 
of an ever-brightening transfiguration; at once 
open-eyed, and in the dark; seeing the Lord, 
and so with a sure instinct gravitating to His 
will, yet content to let the mists of the unknown 
always hang over the next step but one. 

It is a process, not a crisis; “ grow transfig- 
ured.” The origin of the process, the libera- 
tion of the movement, is, at least in idea, as 
critical as possible; “‘ Give over your bodies.” 
That precept is conveyed, in its Greek form 
(wapacrfca, aorist), so as to suggest precisely 
the thought of a critical surrender. The Roman 
Christian, and his English younger brother, are 
called here, as they were above (vi. 13, 19), toa 
transaction with the Lord quite definite, whether 
or no the like has taken place before, or shall 
be done again. They are called, as if once for 
all, to look their Lord in the face, and to clasp 
His gifts in their hands, and then to put them- 
selves and His gifts altogether into His hands, for 
perpetual use and service. So, from the side of 
his conscious experience, the Christian is called 
to-a ‘‘hallowing of himself” Cecisive, crucial, 
instantaneous. But its outcome is to be a per- 
petual progression, a growth, not so much 
“into ” grace as “in” it (2 Pet. iii. 18), in which 
the surrender in purpose becomes a long series 
of deepening surrenders in habit and action, and 
a larger discovery of self, and of the Lord, and 
of His will, takes effect in the “shining” of 
the transfigured life “more and more, unto the 
perfect day” (Prov. iv. 18). 

Let us not distort this truth of progression, 


and its correlative truth of the Christian’s abid- 


ing imperfection. Let us not profane it into an 
excuse for a life which at the best is stationary, 
and must alniost certainly be retrograde, because 
not intent upon a genuine advance. Let us not 
withhold “ our bodies” from the sacred surren- 
der here enjoined upon us, and yet expect to 
realise somehow, at some vague date, a “ trans- 
figuration, by the renewal of our mind.” We 
shall be indeed disappointed of that hope. But 
let us be at once stimulated and sobered by the 
spiritual facts. As we are “yielded to the 
Lord,” in sober reality, we are in His mercy 
“liberated for growth.’ But the growth is to 
come, among other ways, by the diligent appli- 
cation of “the renewal of our mind” to the 
details of His blessed Will. 

And it will come, in its true development, only 
in the line of holy humbleness. To exalt one- 
self, even in the spiritual life, is not to grow; 
it is to wither. So the Apostle goes on: 

For I say, through the grace that has been 
given me, “the grace” of power for apostolic 
admonition, to every one who is among you, 
not to be high-minded beyond what his mind 
should be, but to be minded toward sober-mind- 
edness, as to each God distributed faith’s meas- 
ure. That is to say, let the individual never, 
in himself, forget his brethren, and the mutual 
relation of each to all in Christ. Let him never 
make himself the centre, or think of his personal 
salvation as if it could really be taken alone. 
The Lord, the sovereign Giver of faith, the Al- 
mighty Bringer of souls into acceptance and 
union with Christ by faith, has given thy faith 
to thee, and thy brother’s faith to him; and 
why? That the individual gifts, the bounty of 
the One Giver, might join the individuals not 
only to the Giver but to one another, as recip- 
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ients of riches many yet one, and which are to 
be spent in service one yet many. The One 
Lord distributes the one faith-power into many 
hearts, “measuring” it out to each, so that the 
many, individually believing in the One, may not 
collide and contend, but lovingly co-operate in 
a manifold service, the issue of their “like 
precious faith” (2 Pet. i. 2) conditioned by the 
variety of their lives. So comes in that preg- 
nant parable of the Body, found only in the 
writings of St. Paul, and in four only of his 
Epistles, but so stated there as to take a place 
for ever in the foreground of Christian truth. 
We have it here in the Romans, and in larger 
detail in the contemporary 1 Corinthians (xii. 
12-27). We have it finally and fully in the later 
Epistolary Group, of the first Roman Captivity 
—in Ephesians and Colossians. There the su- 
preme point tn the whole picture, the glorious 
Head, and His relation to the Limb and to the 
Body, comes out in all its greatness, while in 
these earlier passages it appears only inciden- 
tally.* But each presentation, the earlier and 
the later, is alike true to its purpose. When 
St. Paul wrote to the Asiatics he was in pres- 
ence of errors which beclouded the living splen- 
dour of the Head. When‘he wrote to the Ro- 
mans, he was concerned rather with the inter- 
dependence of the limbs, in the practice of 
Christian social life. 

We have spoken of “ the parable of the Body.” 
But is the word “ parable” adequate? ‘“ What 
if earth be but the shadow of heaven?” ‘‘ What 
if our physical frame, the soul’s house and ve- 
hicle, be only the feebler counterpart of that 
great Organism in which the exalted Christ 
unites and animates His saints? That union is 
no mere aggregation, no mere alliance of so 
many men under the presidency of an invisible 
Leader. It is a thing of life. Each to the living 
Head, and so each to all His members, we are 
joined, in-that wonderful connection with a te- 
nacity, and with a relation, genuine, strong, 
and close as the eternal life can make it. The 
living, breathing man, multifold yet one, is but 
the reflection, as it were, of ‘‘ Christ Mystical,” 
the true Body with. its heavenly Head. 

For just as in one body we have many limbs, 
but all the limbs have not the same function, 
so we, the many, aré one body in Christ, in our. 
personal union with Him, but in detail, limbs 
of one another, coherent and related not as 
neighbours merely, but as complementary parts 
in the whole. But having endowments—accord- 
ing to the grace that was given to us—differing, 
be it prophecy, inspired utterance, a power from 
above, yet mysteriously conditioned (1 Cor. xiv. 
32) by the judgment and will of the utterer, 
let it follow the proportion of the man’s faith, 
let it be true to his entire dependence on the | 
revealed Christ, not left at the mercy of his 
mere emotions, or, as it were, played upon by 
alien unseen powers; be it active service, let 
the man be in his service, wholly given to it, 
not turning aside to covet his brother’s~ more 
mystic gift; be it the teacher, let him likewise 
be in his teaching, whole-hearted in his allotted 
work, free from ambitious outlooks from it; 
be it the exhorter, let him be in his exhorta- 
tion; the distributer of his means, for God, with 
open-handedness; the superintendent, of Church, 
or of home, with earnestness; the pitier, (large 
and unofficial designation!) with gladness, doub- 

* See 1 Cor. xii. 21: ‘‘ Can the head say to the feet,”’ etc. 2 
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ling his gifts and works of mercy by the hal- 
lowed brightness of a heart set free from the 
aims of self, and therefore wholly at the service 
of the needing. 

This paragraph of eight verses lies here before 
us, full all along of that deep characteristic of 
Gospel life, surrender for service. The call is 
to a profoundly passive inward attitude, with an 
express view to a richly active outward useful- 
ness. Possessed, and knowing it, of the com- 
passions of God, the man is asked to give him- 
self over to Eternal Love for purposes of un- 
worldly and unambitious employment in the 
path chosen for him, whatever it may be. In 
this respect above all others he is to be “not 
conformed to this world”—that is, he is to 
make not himself but his Lord his pleasure and 
ambition. “ By the renewal of his mind” he is 
to view the Will of God from a point inacces- 
sible to the unregenerate, to the unjustified, to 
the man not emancipated in Christ from the 
tyranny of sin. He is to see in it his inexhaust- 
ible interest, his line of quest and hope, his 
ultimate and satisfying aim; because of the prac- 
tical identity of the Will and the infinitely good 
and blessed Bearer of it. And this more than 
surrender of his faculties, this happy and re- 
poseful consecration of them, is to show its 
reality in one way above all others first; in a 
humble estimate of self as compared with 
brother Christians, and a watchful willingness to 
do—not another’s work, but the duty that lies 
next. 

This relative aspect of the life of self-surren- 
der is the burthen of this great paragraph of 
duty. In the following passage we shall find 
precepts more in detail; but here we have what 
is to govern all along the whole stream of the 
obedient life. The man rich in Christ is rever- 
ently to remember others, and God’s will in 
them, and for them. He is to avoid the subtle 
temptation to intrude beyond the Master’s al- 
lotted work for him. He is to be slow to think, 
““T am richly qualified, and could do this thing, 
and that, and the other, better than the man 
who does it now.” His chastened spiritual in- 
stinct will rather go to criticise himself, to 
watch for the least deficiency in his own doing 
of the task which at least to-day is his. He will 
“give himself wholly to this,” be it more or 
less attractive to him in itself. For he works as 
one who has not to contrive a life as full of suc- 
cess and influence as he can imagine, but to 
accept a life assigned by the Lord who has first 
given to him Himself. 

The passage itself amply implies that he is to 
use actively and honestly his renewed intelligence. 
He is to look circumstances and conditions in 
the face, remembering that in one way or an- 
other the will of God is expressed in them. 
He is to seek to understand not his duties only, 
but his personal equipments for them, natural 
as well as spiritual. But he is to do this as one 
whose “ mind” is “ renewed” by his living con- 
tact and union with his redeeming King, and 
who has really laid his faculties at the feet of 
an absolute Master, who is the Lord of order 
as well as of power. 

What peace, energy, and dignity come into 
a life which is consciously and deliberately thus 
surrendered! The highest range of duties, as 
man counts highest, is thus disburthened both 
of its heavy anxieties and of its temptations to 
a ruinous self-importance. And the lowest 
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range, as man counts lowest, is filled with the 
quiet greatness born of the presence and will of 
God. In the memoirs of Mme. de la Mothe 
Guyon much is said of her faithful maid-servant, 
who was imprisoned along with her (in a sepa- 
rate chamber) in the Bastille, and there died, 
about the year 1700. This pious woman, deeply 
taught in the things of the Spirit, and gifted with 
an understanding far above the common, ap- 
pears never for an hour to have coveted a more 
ambitious department than that which God as- 
signed her in His obedience. “‘ She desired to 
be what God would have her be, and to be noth- 
ing more, and nothing less. She included time 
and place, as well as disposition and action. She 
had not a doubt that God, who had given re- 
markable powers to Mme. Guyon, had called her 
to the great work in which she was employed. 
But knowing that her beloved mistress could 
not go alone, but must constantly have some 
female attendant, she had the conviction, equally 
distinct, that she was called to be her maid-ser- 
vant.” 

A great part of the surface of Christian so- 
ciety would be “transfigured”’ if its depth was 
more fully penetrated with that spirit. 
to that spirit that the Apostle here definitely 
calls us, each and every one, not as with a 
“counsel of perfection” for the few, but as the 
will of God for all who have found out what 
is meant by His ‘‘compassions,” and have 
caught even a glimpse of His Will as “ good, 
and acceptable, and perfect.” 


*“*T would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro, 
Seeking for some great thing to do 
Or secret thing toknow; . 
I would be treated as a child, 
And guided where I go.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


CHRISTIAN DUTY: DETAILS OF PER- 


SONAL CONDUCT. 


RoMANS xii. 8-21. _. 


St. Paut has set before us the life of surren- — 


” 


der, of the “ giving-over ” of faculty to God, in 
one great preliminary aspect. The fair ideal 
(meant always for a watchful and hopeful real- 
isation) has been held aloft. It is a life whose 
motive is the Lord’s ‘ compassions” ; whose 
law of freedom is His will; whose inmost aim 
is, without envy or interference towards our fel- 
low-servants, to “ finish the work He hath given 
us to do.’ Now into this noble outline are to 
be poured the details of personal conduct which, 
in any and every line and field are to make the 
characteristics of the Christian. 

As we listen again, we will again remember 
that the words are levelled not at a few, but at 
all who are in Christ. The beings indicated 
here are not the chosen names of a Church 
Calendar, nor are they the passionless inhab- 
itants of a Utopia. They are all who, in Rome 
of old, in England now, “ have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,” “have the 
Spirit of God dwelling in them,” and are living 
out this wonderful but most practical life in the 
straight line of their Father’s will. 

As if he could not heap the golden words 
too thickly together, St. Paul dictates here with 


And it is © 
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_ and vapour of smoke.” 


“yen unusual abruptness and terseness of ex- 
pression. 
_ gives us noun and adjective, and lets them speak 

for themselves. 


He leaves syntax very much alone; 


We will venture to render as 
nearly verbatim as possible. The English will 
inevitably seem more rough and crude than the 
Greek, but the impression given will be truer 
on the whole to the original than a fuller ren- 
dering would be. 

Your love, unaffected. Abominating the ill, 
wedded to the good. For your brotherly-kind- 
ness, full of mutual home-affection. For your 
honour, your code of precedence, deferring to 
one another. For your earnestness, not sloth- 
ful. For the Spirit, as regards your possession 


and use of the divine Indweller, glowing. For 


the Lord, bond-serving. For your hope, that is 
to say, as to the hope of the Lord’s Return, 
Tejoicing. For your affliction, enduring. For 
your prayer, persevering. For the wants of the 
saints, for the poverty of fellow-Christians, 
communicating; ‘“ sharing,” a yet nobler thing 
than the mere “ giving” which may ignore the 
sacred fellowship of the provider and the re- 
ceiver. Hospitality—prosecuting as with a stu- 
dious cultivation. Bless those who persecute 
you; bless, and do not curse. This was a sol- 
emnly appropriate precept, for the community 
over which, eight years later, the first great 
Persecution was to break in “ blood, and fire, 
And no doubt there was 
abundant present occasion for it, even while the 
scene was comparatively tranquil. Every mod- 
ern mission-field can illustrate the possibilities 
of a “persecution” which may be altogether 
private, or which at most may touch only a 
narrow neighbourhood; which may never reach 
the point of technical outrage, yet may apply a 
truly “ fiery trial” to the faithful convert. Even 
in circles of our decorous English society is no 
such thing known as the “ persecution”’ of a life 
*“not conformed to this world,” though the as- 
sault or torture may take forms almost invisible 
and impalpable, except to the sensibilities of the 
object of it? For all such cases, as well as for 
the confessor on the rack, and the martyr in 
the fire, this precept holds expressly: “ Bless, 
do not curse.’”” In Christ find possible the im- 
possible; let the resentment of nature die, at 
His feet, in the breath of His love. 

To rejoice with the rejoicing, and to weep 
with the weeping; holy duties of the surrendered 
life, too easily torgotten. Alas, there is such 
a phenomenon, not altogether rare, as a life 
whose self-surrender, in some main aspects, can- 
not be doubted, but which utterly fails in sym- 
pathy. A certain spiritual exaltation is allowed 
actually to harden, or at least to seem to harden, 
the consecrated heart; and the man who per- 
haps witnesses for God with a prophet’s ar- 
dour is yet not one to whom the mourner would 
go for tears and prayer in his bereavement, or 
the child for a perfectly human smile in its play. 
But this is not as the Lord would have it be. 
If indeed the Christian has ‘“ given his body 
over,” it is that his eyes, and lips, and hands, 
may be ready to give loving tokens of fellowship 
in sorrow, and (what is less obvious) in glad- 
ness too, to the human hearts around him. 

Feeling the same thing towards one another; 
animated by a happy identity of sympathy and 
brotherhood. Not haughty in feeling, but full 
of lowly sympathies; accessible, in an unaffected 
fellowship, to the poor, the social inferior, the 
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weak and the defeated, and again to the small- 
est and homeliest interests of all. It was the 
Lord’s example; the little child, the wistful par- 
ent, the widow with her mite, the poor fallen 
woman of the street, could “lead away” His 
blessed sympathies with a touch, while He re- 
sponded with an unbroken majesty of gracious 
power, but with a kindness for which conde- 
scension seems a word far too cold and distant. 

Do not get to be wise in your own opinion; 
be ready always to learn; dread the attitude of 
mind, too possible even for the man of earnest 
spiritual purpose, which assumes that you have 
nothing to learn and everything to teach; which 
makes it easy to criticise and to discredit; and 
which can prove an altogether repellent thing 
to the observer from outside, who is trying to 
estimate the Gospel by its adherent and advo- 
cate. Requiting no one evil for evil; safe from 
the spirit of retaliation, in your surrender to 
Him ‘who when He was reviled, reviled not 
again; when He suffered, threatened not.” Tak- 
ing forethought for good in the sight of all 
men; not letting habits, talk, expenses, drift into 
inconsistency; watching with open and consid- 
erate eyes against what others may fairly think 
to be unchristian in you. Here is no counsel 
of cowardice, no recommendation of slavery to 
a public opinion which may be altogether wrong. 
It is a precept of loyal jealousy for the heav- 
enly Master’s honour. His servant is to be 
nobly indifferent to the world’s thought and 
word, where he is sure that God and the world 
antagonise. But he is to be sensitively attentive 
to the world’s observation where the world, more 
or less acquainted with the Christian precept 
or principle, and more or less conscious of its 
truth and right, is watching, maliciously or it 
may be wistfully, to see if it governs the Chris- 
tian’s practice. In view of this the man will 
never be content even with the satisfaction of 
his own conscience; he will set himself not only 
to do right, but to be seen to do it. He will 
not only be true to a monetary trust, for ex- 
ample; he will take care that the proofs of his 
fidelity shall be open. He will not only mean 
well towards others; he will take care that his 
manner and bearing, his dealings and inter- 
course, shall unmistakably breathe the Christian 
air. 

If possible, as regards your side (the “ your” 
is as emphatic as possible in position and in 
meaning), living at peace with all men; yes, even 
in pagan and hostile Rome. A peculiarly Chris- 
tian principle speaks here. The men who had 
““given over their bodies a living sacrifice” 
might think, imaginably, that their duty was to 
court the world’s enmity, to tilt as it were 
against its spears, as if the one supreme call 
was to collide, to fall, and to be glorified. But 
this would be fanaticism; and the Gospel is 
never fanatical, for it 1s the law of love. The 
surrendered Christian is not, as such, an as- 
pirant for even a martyr’s fame, but the servant 
of God and man. If martyrdom crosses his 
path, it is met as duty; but he does not court 
it as éclat. And what is true of martyrdom is 
of course true of every lower and milder form 
of the conflict of the Church, and of the Chris- 
tian, in the world. 

Nothing more nobly evidences the divine 
origin of the Gospel than this essential precept; 
“as far as it lies with you, live peaceably with all 
men.” Such wise and kind forbearance and 
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neighbourliness would never have been bound 
up with the belief of supernatural powers and 
hopes, if those powers and hopes had been the 
mere issue of human exaltation, of natural en- 
thusiasm. The supernatural of the Gospel 
leads to nothing but rectitude and considerate- 
ness, in short to nothing. but love, between man 
and man. And why? Because it is indeed di- 
vine; it is the message and gift of the living 
Son of God, in all the truth and majesty of His 
rightfulness. All too early in the history of the 
Church “ the crown of martyrdom” became an 
object of enthusiastic ambition. But that was 
not because of the teaching of the Crucified, nor 
of His suffering Apostles. 

-Not avenging yourselves, beloved; no, give 
place to the wrath; let the angry opponent, the 
dread persecutor, have his way, so far as your 
resistance or retaliation is concerned. ‘“‘ Beloved, 
let us love” (1 John iv. 7); with that strong and 
conquering love which wins by suffering. And 
do not fear lest eternal justice should go by 
default; there is One who will take care of that 
matter; you may leave it with Him. For it 
stands written (Deut. xxxii. 35), “To Me be- 
longs vengeance; I will recompense, saith the 
Lord.” “But if” (and again he quotes the 
older Scriptures, finding in the Proverbs—xxv. 
21, 22—the same oracular authority as in the 
Pentateuch), “ but if thy enemy is hungry, give 
him food; if he is thirsty, give him drink; for 
so doing thou wilt heap coals of fire on his 
_ head”; taking the best way to the only “ ven- 
._ geance’”’ which a saint can wish, namely, your 
“enemy’s” conviction of his wrong, the rising 
of a burning shame in his soul, and the melting 
of his spirit in the fire of love. Be not thou 
conquered by the evil, but conquer, in the good, 
the evil. 

“In the good”; as if surrounded by it, mov- 
ing invulnerable, in its magic circle, through 
“the contradiction of sinners,” “the provoking 
of all men.” The thought is just that of Ps. 
xxxi. 18, 19: ‘““How great is Thy goodness, 
which Thou hast laid up for them that fear 
Thee, which Thou hast wrought for them that 
trust in Thee before the sons of men! Thou 
shalt hide them in the secret of Thy presence 
from the pride of man; Thou shalt keep them 
secretly in a pavilion from the strife of tongues.” 
“The good” of this senténce of St. Paul’s is 
no vague and abstract thing; it is “the gift of 
God” (vi. 28); it is the life eternal found and 
possessed in union with Christ, our Righteous- 
ness, our Sanctification, our Redemption. Prac- 
tically, it is “not It but He.” The Roman con- 
vert who should find it more than possible to 
meet his enemy with love, to do him positive 
good in his need, with a conquering simplicity 
of intention, was to do so not so much by an 
internal conflict between his “ better self” and 
his worse, as by the living power Of Christ re- 
ceived in his whole being; by ‘abiding in 
Him.” 

It is so now, and for ever. The open secret 
of divine peace and love is what it was; as 
necessary, as versatile, as victorious. And its 
path of victory is as straight and as sure as of 
old. And the precept to tread that path, daily 
and hourly, if occasion calls, is still as divinely 
binding as it ever was*for the Christian, if 
indeed he has embraced “‘ the mercies of God,” 
and is looking to his Lord to be evermore 
“transfigured, by the renewing nf bis mind.” 
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As we review this rich field of the flowers, 
and of the gold, of holiness, this now completed 
paragraph of epigrammatic precepts, some lead- 
ing and pervading principles emerge. We see 
first that the sanctity of the Gospel is no hushed 
and cloistered ‘indifferentism.” It is a thing 
intended for the open field of human life; to be 
lived out “ before the sons of men.” A strong 
positive element is in it. The saint is to 
““ abominate the evil”; not only to deprecate it, 
and deplore. He is to be energetically “in 
earnest.” He is to “glow” with the Spirit, 
and to “rejoice” in the hope of glory. He is 
to take practical, provident pains to live not 
only aright, but manifestly aright, in ways which 
“all men” can recognise. Again, his life is to 
be essentially social. He is contemplated as 
one who meets other lives at every turn, and he 
is never to forget or neglect his relation to 
them. Particularly in the Christian Society, he is 
to cherish the “ family affection” of the Gospel; 
to defer to fellow Christians in a generous hu- 
mility; to share his means with the poor among 
them; to welcome the strangers of them to his 
house. He is to think it a sacred duty to enter 
into the joys and the sorrows round him. He 
is to keep his sympathies open for despised 
people, and for little matters. Then again, and 
most prominently after all, he is to be ready 
to suffer, and to meet suffering with a spirit far 
greater than that of only resignation. He is 
to bless his persecutor; he is to serve his enemy 
in ways most practical and active; he is to con- 
quer him for Christ, in the power of a divine 
communion. 

Thus, meanwhile, the life, so positive, so ac~ 
tive in its effects, is to be essentially all the 
while a passive, bearing, enduring, life. Its 
strength is to spring not from the energies of 
nature, which may or may not be vigorous in 
the man, but from an internal surrender to the 
claim and government of his Lord. He has 
“presented himself to God” (vi. 13); he has 
* presented his body, a living sacrifice” (xii. 1). 
He has recognised, with a penitent wonder and 
joy, that he is but the limb of a Body, and that 
his Head is the Lord. His thought is now not 
for his personal rights, his individual exalta- 
tion, but for the glory of his Head, for the ful- 
filment of the thought of his Head, and for the 
health and wealth of the Body, as the great 
vehicle in the world of the gracious will of the 
Head. 

It is among the chief and deepest of the char- 
acteristics of Christian ethics, this passive root 
below a rich growth and harvest of activity. 
All through the New Testament we find it ex- 
pressed or suggested. The first Beatitude ut- 
tered by the Lord (Matt. v. 3) is given to “ the 
poor, the mendicant (mrwxol). in spirit.” The 
last (John xx. 29) is for the believer, who trusts 
without seeing. The radiant portrait of holy 
Love (1 Cor. xiii.) produces its effect, full of in- 
describable life as well as beauty, by the com- 
bination of almost none but negative touches; 
the “total abstinence” of the loving soul from 
impatience, from envy, from self-display, from 
self-seeking, from brooding over wrong, from 
even the faintest pleasure in evil, from the tend- 
ency to think ill of others. Everywhere the 
Gospel bids the Christian take sides against 
himself. He is to stand ready to forego even 
his surest rights, if only he is hurt by so doing; 
while on the other hand he is watchful to re- 








spect even the least obvious rights of others, 


-_-yea, to consider their weaknesses, and_ their 
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his own 


characteristic of the New Testament. 


prejudices, to the furthest just limit. He is 


- “not to resist evil”; in the sense of never fight- 


ing for self as self. He is rather to “ suffer 
himself to be defrauded” (1 Cor. vi. 7) than to 
bring discredit on his Lord in however due a 
course of law. The straits and humiliations of 
his earthly lot, if such things are the will of 
God for him, are not to be materials for his 
discontent, or occasions-for his envy, or for his 
secular ambition. They are to be his oppor- 
tunities for inward triumph; the theme of a 
“song of the Lord,” in which he is to sing of 
strength perfected in weakness, of a power not 
5 “ overshadowing” him (2 Cor. xii. 9, 
10). 

Such is the passivity of the saints, deep be- 
neath their serviceable activity. The two are in 
vital connection. The root is not the accident, 
but the proper antecedent of the product. For 
the secret and unostentatious surrender of the 
will, in its Christian sense, is no mere evacua- 
tion, leaving the house swept but empty; it is 
the reception of the Lord of life into the open 
castle of the City of Mansoul. It is the placing 
in His hands of all that the walls contain. And 
placed in His hands, the castle, and the city, 
will show at once, and continually more and 
more, that not only order, but life, has taken 
possession. The surrender of the Moslem is, in 
its theory, a mere submission. The surrender of 
the Gospel is a reception also; and thus its na- 
ture is to come out in “the fruit of the Spirit.” 

Once more, let us not forget that the Apostle 
lays his main emphasis here rather on being 
than on doing. Nothing is said of great spirit- 
ual enterprises; everything has to do with the 
personal conduct of the men who, if such enter- 
prises are done, must do them. This too is 
Very 
rarely do the Apostles say anything about their 
converts’ duty, for instance, to carry the mes- 
sage of Christ around them in evangelistic ag- 
gression. Such aggression was assuredly at- 
tempted, and in numberless ways, by the pri- 
meval Christians, from those who were “ scat- 
tered abroad” (Acts viii. 4) after the death of 
Stephen onwards. The Philippians (ii. 15, 16) 
“shone as lights in the world. holding out the 
word of life.” The Ephesians (v. 13) penetrated 
the surrounding darkness, being themselves 
“light in the Lord.” The Thessalonians (1, 
i. 8) made their witness felt “in Macedonia, 
and Achaia, and in every place.” The Romans, 
encouraged by St. Paul’s presence and suffer- 
ings, “were bold to speak the word without 
fear” (Phil. i. 14). St. John (3 Ep. 7) alludes 
to missionaries who, ‘for the Name’s sake, 
went forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles.” 

Yet is it not plain that, when the Apostles 
thought of the life and zeal of their converts, 
their first care, by far, was that they should be 
wholly conformed to the will of God in personal 
and social matters? This was the indispensable 
condition to their being, as a community, what 
they must be if they were to prove .true wit- 
nesses and propagandists for their Lord. 

God forbid that we should draw from this 
phenomenon one inference, however faint, to 
thwart or discredit the missionary zeal now in 
our day rising like a fresh, pure tide in the be- 
lieving Church. May our Master continually 
animate His servants in the Church at home to 
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seek the lost around them, to recall the lapsed 
with the voice of truth and love. May He mul- 
tiply a hundredfold the scattered host of His 
“ witnesses in the uttermost parts of the earth,” 
through the dwelling-places of those eight hun- 
dred millions who are still pagan, not to speak 
of the lesser yet vast multitudes of misbeliev- 
ers, Mahometan and Jewish. But neither in 
missionary enterprise, nor in any sort of activ- 
ity for God and man, is this deep suggestion of 
the Epistles to be forgotten. What the Chris- 
tian does is even more important than what he 
says. What he is is the all-important antece- 
dent to what he does. He is “nothing yet as: 
he ought to” be if, amidst even innumerable 
efforts and aggressions, he has not “ presented 
his body a living sacrifice” for his Lord’s pur- 
poses, not his own; if he has not learnt, in his. 
Lord, an unaffected love, a holy family affec- 
tion, a sympathy with griefs and joys around 
him, a humble esteem of himself, and the blessed 
art of giving way to wrath, and of overcoming 
evil in “the good” of the presence of the Lord.. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CHRISTIAN DUTY; IN CIVIL LIFE AND 
OTHERWISE: LOVE. 


ROMANS Xiii. I-10. 


A NEW topic now emerges, distinct, yet im 
close and natural connection. We have been: 
listening to precepts for personal and social life, 
all rooted in that inmost characteristic of 
Christian morals, self-surrender, self-submis- 
sion to God. -Loyalty to others in the Lord 
has been the theme. In the circles of home, of 
friendship, of the Church; in the open field of 
intercourse with men in general, whose personal 
enmity or religious persecution was so likely 
to cross the path—in all these regions the: 
Christian was to act on the principle of super- 
natural submission, as the sure way to spirit~ 
ual victory. 

The same principle is now carried into his 
relations with the State. As a Christian, he 
does not cease to be a citizen, to be a subject. 
His deliverance from the death-sentence of the 
Law of God only binds him, in his Lord’s name, 
to a loyal fidelity to human statute; limited only 
by the case where such statute may really con-- 
tradict the supreme divine law. The disciple of 
Christ, as such, while his whole being has re~ 
ceived an emancipation unknown elsewhere, is. 
to be the faithful subject of the Emperor, the 
orderly inhabitant of his quarter in the -City, 
the punctual taxpayer, the ready giver of not a 
servile yet a genuine deference to the repre- 
sentatives and ministers of human authority. 

This is he to do for reasons both general 
and special. In general, it is his Christian duty: 
rather to submit than otherwise, where con- 
science toward God is not in the question. Not 
weakly, but meekly, he is to yield rather than 
resist in all his intercourse purely personal, with 
men; and therefore with the officials of order, 
as men. But in particular also, he is to under- 
stand that civil order is not only a desirable 
thing, but divine; it is the will of God for the 
social Race made in His Image. In the ab- 
stract, this is absolutely so; civil order is a. 
God-given law, as truly as the most explicit pre- 
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cepts of the Decalogue, in whose Second Table 
it is so plainly implied all along. And in the 
concrete, the civil order under which the Chris- 
tian finds himself to be is to be regarded as 
a real instance of this great principle. It is 
quite sure to be imperfect, because it is neces- 
sarily mediated through human minds and wills. 
Very possibly it may be gravely distorted into 
a system seriously oppressive of the individual 
life. As a fact, the supreme magistrate for the 
Roman Christians in the year 58 was a dissolute 
young man, intoxicated by the discovery that 
he might do almost entirely as he pleased with 
the lives around him; by no defect, however, in 
the idea and purpose of Roman law, but by 
fault of the degenerate world of the day. Yet 
civil authority, even with a Nero at its head, 
was still in principle a thing divine. And the 
Christian’s attitude to it was to be always that 
of a willingness, a purpose, to obey; an absence 
of the resistance whose motive lies in self-as- 
sertion. Most assuredly his attitude was not 
to be that of the revolutionist, who looks upon 
the State as a sort of belligerent power, against 
which he, alone or in company, openly or in the 
dark, is free to carry on a campaign. Under 
even heavy pressure the Christian is still to re. 
member that civil government is, in its prin- 
ciple, “ of God.” He is to reverence the Insti- 
tution in its idea. He is to regard its actual 
officers, whatever their personal faults, as so 
far dignified by the Institution that their gov- 
erning work is to be considered always first in 
the light of the Institution. The most imper- 
fect, even the most erring, administration of 
civil order is still a thing to be respected before 
it is criticised. In its principle, it is a “terror 
not to good works, but to the evil.” 

It hardly needs elaborate remark to show that 
such a precept, little as it may accord with 
many popular political cries of our time, means 
anything in the Christian but a political servil- 
ity, or an indifference on his part to political 
wrong in the actual course of government. The 
religion which invites every man to stand face 
to face with God in Christ, to go straight to the 
Eternal, knowing no intermediary but His Son, 
and no ultimate authority Lut His Scripture, 
for the certainties of the soul, for peace of con- 
science, for dominion over evil in himself and 
in the world, and for more than deliverance 
from the fear of death, is no friend to the ty- 
rants of mankind. We have seen how, by en- 
throning Christ in the heart, it inculcates a noble 
inward submissiveness. But from another point 
of view it equally, and mightily, develops the 
noblest sort of individualism. It lifts man to a 
sublime independence of his surroundings, by 
joining him direct to God in Christ, by mak- 
ing him the Friend of God. No wonder then 
that, in the course of history, Christianity, that 
is to say the Christianity of the Apostles, of 
the Scriptures, has been the invincible ally of 
personal conscience and political liberty, the lib- 
erty which is the opposite alike of license and of 
tyranny. It is Christianity which has taught 
men calmly to die, in face of a persecuting Em- 
pire, or of whatever other giant human force, 
rather than do.wrong at its bidding. It is 
Christianity which has lifted innumerable souls 
to stand upright in solitary protest for truth 
and against falsehood, when every form of gov- 
ernmental authority has been against them. It 
was the student of St. Paul who, alone before 
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the great Diet, uttering no denunciation, tem- 
perate and respectful in his whole bearing, was 


yet found immovable by Pope and Emperor: | 


“TIT can not otherwise; so help me God.” We 
may be sure that if the world shuts the Bible it 
will only the sooner revert, under whatever 
type of government, to essential despotism, 
whether it be the despotism of the master, or 
that of the man. The “ individual” indeed will 
“wither.” The Autocrat will find no purely in~ 
dependent spirits in his path. And what then 
shall call itself, however loudly, “ Liberty, Fra~- 
ternity, Equality,” will be found at last, where 
the Bible is unknown, to be the remorseless 
despot of the personality, and of the home. 

It is Christianity which has peacefully and se- 
curely freed the slave, and has restored woman 
to her true place by the side of man. But then, 
Christianity has done all this in a way of its 
own. It has never flattered the oppressed, nor 
inflamed them. It has told impartial truth to 
them, and to their oppressors. One of the 
least hopeful phenomena of present political life 
is the adulation (it cannot be called by another 
name) too frequently offered to the working 
classes by their leaders, or by those who ask 
their suffrages. A flattery as gross as any ever 
accepted by complacent monarchs is almost all 
that is now heard about themselves by the new 
master-section of the State. This is not Chris- 
tianity, but its parody. The Gospel tells un- 
compromising truth to the rich, but also to the 
poor. Even in the presence of pagan slavery it 
laid the law of duty on the slave, as well as on 
his master. It bade the slave consider his 
obligations rather than his rights; while it said 
the same, precisely, and more at length, and 
more urgently, to his lord. So it at once 


avoided revolution and sowed the living seed of 


immense, and salutary, and ever-developing re- 
forms. The doctrine of spiritual equality, and 
spiritual connection, secured in Christ, came 
into the world as the guarantee for the whole 
social and political system of the truest ultimate 
political liberty. For it equally chastened and 


developed the individual, in relation to the life 


around him. ; 
Serious questions for practical casuistry may 
be raised, of course, from this passage. Is re- 
sistance to a cruel despotism never permissible 
to the Christian? In a time of revolution, 
when power wrestles with power, which power 
is the Christian to regard as “ ordained 
of God”? It may be sufficient to reply to the 
former question that, almost self-evidently, the 
absolute principles of a passage like this take 
for granted some balance and modification by 
concurrent principles. Read without any such 
reserve, St. Paul leaves here no alternative, 
under any circumstances, to submission. But 
he certainly did not mean to say that the Chris- 
tian must submit to an imperial order to sacri- 
fice to the Roman gods. It seems to follow 
that the letter of the precept does not pro- 
nounce it inconceivable that a Christian, under 
circumstances which leave his action unselfish, 
truthful, the issue not of impatience, but of con- 
viction, might be justified in positive resistance; 
such resistance as was offered to oppression by 
the Huguenots of the Cevennes, and by the 
Alpine Vaudois before them. But history adds 
its witness to the warnings of St. Paul, and of 
his Master, that almost inevitably it goes ill 
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the sword,” and that the purest victories for 
freedom are won by those who “ endure grief, 
suffering wrongfully,” while they witness for 
right and Christ before their oppressors. The 
Protestant pastors of Southern France won a 
nobler victory than any won by Jean Cavalier in 


the field of battle when, at the risk of their 


lives, they met in the woods to draw up a solemn 
document of loyalty to Louis XV.; informing 
him that their injunction to their flocks always 
was, and always would be, “ Fear God, honour 
the King.” 

-_ Meanwhile Godet, in some admirable notes 
on this passage, remarks that it leaves the 
Christian not only not bound to aid an oppres- 
sive government by active co-operation, but am- 


_ ply free to witness aloud against its wrong; and 


that his “ submissive but firm conduct is itself 
a homage to the inviolability of authority. Ex- 
perience proves that it is in this way all tyran- 
mies have been morally broken, and all true 
progress in the history of humanity effected.” 

What the servant of God should do with his 
allegiance at a revolutionary crisis is a grave 
‘question for any whom it may unhappily con- 
Thomas Scott, in a useful note on our 
passage, remarks that ‘perhaps nothing in- 
volves greater difficulties, in very many in- 
stances, than to ascertain to whom the author- 
ity justly belongs. . . . Submission in all things 
lawful to ‘the existing authorities’ is our duty 
at all times and in all cases; though in civil 
convulsions there may frequently be a 
difficulty in determining which are ‘ the existing 
authorities.” In such cases “the Christian,” 
says Godet, “ will submit to the new power as 
soon as the resistance of the old shall have 
«ceased. In the actual state of matters he will 
recognise the manifestation of God’s will, and 
will take no part in any reactionary plot.” 

As regards the problem of forms or types of 
government, it seems clear that the Apostle lays 
no bond of conscience on the Christian. Both 
in the Old Testament and in the New a just 
monarchy appears to be the ideal. But our 
Epistle says that “ there is no power but of God.” 
In St. Paul’s time the Roman Empire was in 
theory, as much as ever, a republic, and in fact 
a personal monarchy. In this question, as in so 
many others of the outward framework of hu- 
man life, the Gospel is liberal in its applications, 
while it is, in the noblest sense, conservative in 
principle. 

We close our preparatory comments, and pro- 

ceed to the text, with the general recollection 
that in this brief paragraph we see and touch 
as it were the corner-stone of civil order. One 
side of the angle is the indefeasible duty, for 
the Christian citizen, of reverence for law, of 
remembrance of the religious aspect of even 
secular government. The other side is the 
memento to the ruler, to the authority, . that 
God throws His shield over the claims of the 
State only because authority was instituted not 
for selfish, but for social ends, so that it belies 
itself if it is not used for the good of man. 

Let every soul, every person, who has “ pre- 
sented his body a living sacrifice,’’ be submis- 
sive to the ruling authorities; manifestly, from 
the context, the authorities of the state. For 
there is no authority except by God; but the 
existing authorities have been appointed by 
God. That is, the imperium of the King Eternal 
is absolutely reserved; an authority not sanc- 
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tioned by Him is nothing; man is no inde- 
pendent source of power and law. But then, it 
has pleased God so to order human life and 
history, that His will in this matter is expressed, 
from time to time, in and through the actual 
constitution of the state. So that the opponent 
of the authority withstands the ordinance of 
God, not merely that of man; but the withstand- 
ers will on themselves bring sentence of judg- 
ment; not only the human crime of treason, but 
the charge, in the court of God, of rebellion 
against His will. This is founded on the idea 
of law and order, which means by its nature 
the restraint of public mischief and the pro- 
motion, or at least protection, of public good. 
“ Authority,” even under its worst distortions, 
still so far keeps that aim that no human civic 
power, as a fact, punishes good as good, and 
rewards evil as evil; and thus for the common 
run of lives the worst settled authority is in- 
finitely better than real anarchy. For rulers, 
as a class, are not a terror to the good deed, but 
to the evil; such is always the fact in principle, 
and such, taking human life as a whole, is the 
tendency, even at the worst, in practice, where 
the authority in any degree deserves its name. 
Now do you wish not to be afraid of the au- 
thority? do what is good, and you shall have 
praise from it; the “praise,” at least, of being 
unmolested and protected. For God’s agent he 
is to you, for what is good; through his func- 
tion God, in ptovidence, carries out His pur- 
poses of order. But if you are doing what is 
evil, be afraid; for not for nothing, not without 
warrant, nor without purpose, does he wear his 
sword, symbol of the ultimate power of life 
and death; for God’s agent is he, an avenger, 
unto wrath, for the practiser of the evil. 
Wherefore, because God is in the matter, it is 
a necessity to submit, not only because of the 
wrath, the ruler’s wrath in the case supposed, 
but because of the conscience too; because you 
know, as a Christian, that God speaks through 
the state and through its minister, and that 
anarchy is therefore disloyalty to Him. For on 
this account too you pay taxes; the same com- 
mission which gives the state the right to re- 
strain and punish gives it the right to demand 
subsidy from its members, in order to its opera- 
tions; for God’s ministers are they, His Ae- 
tovpyol, a word so frequently used in sacerdotal 
connections that it well may suggest them here; 
as if the civil ruler were, in his province, an al- 
most religious instrument of divine order; 
God’s ministers, to this very end persevering 
in their task; working on in the toils of admin- 
istration, for the execution, consciously or not, 
of the divine plan of social peace. 

This is a noble point of view, alike for gov- 
erned and for governors, from which to con- 
sider the prosaic problems and necessities of 
public finance. Thus understood, the tax is paid 
not with a cold and compulsory assent to a 
mechanical exaction, but as an act in the line of 
the plan of God. And the tax is devised and 
demanded, not merely as an expedient to adjust 
a budget, but as a thing which God’s law can 
sanction, in the interests of God’s social plan. 
Discharge therefore to all men, to all men in 
authority, primarily, but not only, their dues; 
the tax, to whom you owe the tax, on person 
and property; the toll, to whom the toll, on 
merchandise; the fear, to whom the fear, as to 
the ordained punisher of wrong; the honour, to 
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whom the honour, as to the rightful claimant 
in general of loyal deference. 

Such were the political principles of the new 
Faith, of the mysterious Society, which was so 
soon to perplex the Roman statesman, as well 
as to supply convenient victims to the Roman 
despot. A Nero was shortly to burn Christians 
in his gardens as a substitute for lamps, on the 
charge that they were guilty of secret and 
horrible orgies. Later, a~Trajan, grave and 
anxious, was to order their execution as mem- 
bers of a secret community dangerous to im- 
perial order. But here is a private missive sent 
to this people by their leader, reminding them of 
their principles, and prescribing their line of 
action. He puts them in immediate spiritual 
contact, every man and woman of them, with 
the Eternal Sovereign, and so he inspires them 
with the strongest possible independence, as re- 
gards “the fear of man.” He bids them know, 
for a certainty, that the Almighty One regards 
them, each and all, as accepted in His Beloved, 
and fills them with His great Presence, and 
promises them a coming heaven from which no 
earthly power or terror can for a moment shut 
them out. But in the same message, and in the 
same Name, he commands them to pay their 
taxes to the pagan State, and to do so, not with 
the contemptuous indifference of the fanatic, 
who thinks that human life in its temporal order 
is God-forsaken, but in the spirit of cordial 
loyalty and ungrudging deference, as to an au- 
thority representing in its sphere none other 
than their Lord and Father. : 

It has been suggested that the first serious 
antagonism of the state towards these mysteri- 
ous Christians was occasioned by the inevitable 
interference of the claims of Christ with the 
stern and rigid order of the Roman Family. 
A power which could assert the right, the duty, 
of a son to reject his father’s religious worship 
was taken to be a power which meant the de- 
struction of all social order as such; a nihilism 
indeed. This was a tremendous misunder- 
standing to encounter. How was it to be met? 
Not by tumultuary resistance, not even by pas- 
sionate protests and invectives. The answer 
was to be that of love, practical and loyal, to 
God and man, in life and, when occasion came, 
in death.* Upon the line of that path lay at 
least the possibility of martyrdom, with its lions 
and its funeral piles; but the end of it was the 
peaceful vindication of the glory of God and of 
the Name of Jesus, and the achievement of the 
best security for the liberties of man. 

Congenially then the Apostle closes these pre- 
cepts of civil order with the universal command 
to love. Owe nothing to any one; avoid abso- 
lutely the social disloyalty of debt; pay every 
creditor in full, with watchful care; except the 
loving one another. Love is to be a perpetual 
and inexhaustible debt, not as if repudiated or 
neglected, but as always due and always paying; 
a debt, not as a forgotten account is owing to 
the seller, but as interest on capital is con- 
tinuously owing to the lender. And this, not only 
because of the fair beauty of love, but because of 
the legal duty of it: For the lover of his fellow 
(rov &repov, ‘“the other man, be he who he 
may, with whom the man has to do) has fulfilled 
the law, the law of the Second Table, the code 
of man’s duty to man, which is in question here. 


*To believe, to suffer, and to love, was the primitive 
taste.’’—Milner. 
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He ‘has fulfilled” it; as having at once en- 
tered, in principle and will, into its whole re- 
quirement; so that all he now needs is not a 
better attitude, but developed information. For 
the, “Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou 


shalt not murder, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 


shalt not bear false witness,* Thou shalt not 
covet,” and whatever other commandment there 
is, all is summed up in this utterance, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” (Lev. xix. 
18). Love works the neighbour no ill; there- 
fore love is the Law’s fulfilment. 

Is it a mere negative precept then? Is the 
life of love to be only an abstinence from do- 
ing harm, which may shun thefts, but may also 
shun personal sacrifices? Is it a cold and in-~ 
operative “harmlessness,” which leaves all 
things as they are? We see the answer in part 
in those words, “as thyself.” Man “loves him- 
self” (in the sense of nature, not of sin), with 
a love which instinctively avoids indeed what 
is repulsive and noxious, but does so because it 
positively likes and desires the opposite. The 
man who “loves his neighbour as himself” will 
be as considerate of his neighbour’s feelings as 
of his own, in respect of abstinence from injury 
and annoyance. But he will be more; he will 
be actively desirous of his neighbour’s good. 
“Working him no evil,” he will reckon it as 
much “evil” to be indifferent to his positive 
true interests as he would reckon it unnatural 
to be apathetic about his own. ‘“‘ Working him 
no evil,” as one who “loves him as himself,” 
he will care, and seek, to work him good. 

“Love,” says Leibnitz, in reference to the 
great controversy on Pure Love agitated by 
Fénelon and Bossuet, ‘is that which finds its 
felicity in another’s good.”+ Such an agent 
can never terminate its action in a mere cau- 
tious abstinence from wrong. } 

The true divine commentary on this brief 


paragraph is the nearly contemporary passage 


written by the same author, 1 Cor. xiii. There, 
as we saw above, the description of the sacred 
thing, love, like that of the heavenly state in the 
Revelation, is given largely in negatives. Yet 
who fails to feel the wonderful positive of the 


effect? That is no merely negative innocence 


which is greater than mysteries, and knowledge, 
and the use of an angel tongue; greater than 


self-inflicted poverty, and the endurance of the 


martyr’s flame; “chief grace below, and all in 
all above.” Its blessed negatives are but a form 
of unselfish action. It forgets itself, and remem- 
bers others, and refrains from the least needless. 
wounding of them, not because it wants merely 
“to live and let live,” but because it loves them, 
finding its felicity in their good. 

It has been said that “love is holiness, spelt 
short.” Thoughtfully interpreted and applied, 
the saying is true. The holy man in human life 
is the man who, with the Scriptures open be- 
fore him as his informant and his guide, while 
the Lord Christ dwells in his heart by faith as 
his Reason and his Power, forgets himself in a 
work for others which is kept at once gentle, 
wise, and persistent to the end, by the love 
which, whatever else it does, knows how to 
sympathise and to serve. 


* This clause is perhaps to be omitted here. 

+See Card. Bausset, ** Vie de Fénelon,” ii. 375. Leib- 
nitz, in a letter to T. Burnet, quotes the words from a 
work of his own; Amare est felicitate alierius delec- 
tart. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CHRISTIAN DUTY IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
LORD’S RETURN AND IN THE POWER 
OF HIS PRESENCE. 


ROMANS Xili. II-14. 


THE great teacher has led us long upon the 
path of duty, in its patient details, all summed 
‘up in the duty and joy of love. We have heard 
him explaining to his disciples how to live as 
‘members together of the Body of Christ, and as 
members also of human society at large, and as 
citizens of the state. We have been busy lat~ 
‘terly with thoughts of taxes, and tolls, and pri- 
vate debts, and the obligation of scrupulous 
rightfulness in all such things. Everything has 
had relation to the seen and the temporal. The 
teaching has not strayed into a land of dreams, 
nor into a desert and a cell; it has had at least 
as much to do with the market, and the shop, 
and the secular official, as if the writer had been © 
fa moralist whose horizon was altogether of this 
life, and who for the future was ‘“‘ without hope.” 

Yet all the while the teacher and the taught 
were penetrated and vivified by a certainty of 
the future perfectly supernatural, and command- 
ing the wonder and glad response of their whole 
being. They carried about with them the prom- 
ise of their Risen Master that He would per- 
sonally return again in heavenly glory, to their 
infinite joy, gathering them for ever around 
Him in immortality, bringing heaven with Him, 
and transfiguring them into His own celestial 
Image. 

Across all possible complications and obsta- 
«cles of the human world around them they be- 
held “that blissful hope” (Tit. ii. 13). The 
smoke of Rome could not becloud it, nor her 
noise drowh the music of its promise, nor her 
splendour of possessions make its golden vista 
less beautiful and less entrancing to their souls.* 
Their Lord, once crucified, but now alive for 
evermore, was greater than the world; greater 
in His calm triumphant authority over man 
and nature, greater in the wonder and joy of 
Himself, His Person and His Salvation. It 
was enough that He had said He would come 
‘again, and that it would be to their eternal hap- 
piness. He had promised; therefore it would 
‘surely be. 

How the promise would take place, and when, 
was a secondary question. Some things were 
revealed and certain, as to the manner; “ This 
same Jesus, in like manner as ye saw Him go- 
ing into heaven” (Acts i. 11). But vastly more 
was unrevealed and even unconjectured. As to 
the time, His words had left them, as they still 
leave us, suspended in a reverent sense of mys- 
tery, between intimations which seem almost 
equally to promise both speed and delay. 
“Watch therefore, for ye know not when the 
Master of the house cometh” (Mark xiii. 35); 
“After a long time the Lord of the servants 
cometh, and reckoneth with them” (Matt. xxv. 
19). The Apostle himself follows his Redeem- 
ers example in the matter. Here and there he 
seems to indicate an Advent at the doors, as 
when he speaks of “us who are alive and re- 
main” (1 Thess. iv. 15). But again, in this very 

* Omitte mirari beatze 

Fumum et opes strepitumque Rome.—Horace. 
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Epistle, in his discourse on the future of Israel, 
he appears to contemplate great developments 
of time and event yet to come; and very defi- 
nitely, for his own part, in many places, he re- 
cords his expectation of death, not of a death- 
less transfiguration at the Coming. Many at 
least among his converts looked with an eager- 
ness which was sometimes restless and unwhole- 
some, as at Thessalonica, for the coming King; 
and it may have been thus with some of the 
Roman saints. But St. Paul at once warned the 
Thessalonians of their mistake; and certainly 
this Epistle suggests no such upheaval of ex- 
pectation at Rome. 

Our work in these pages is not to discuss 
“the times and the seasons” which now, as 
much as then, lie in the Father’s “ power” 
(Acts i. 7). It is rather to call attention to the 
fact that in all ages of the Church this mys- 
terious but definite Promise has, with a silent 
force, made itself as it were present and con- 
temporary to the believing and watching soul. 
How at last it shall be seen that “I come 
quickly,” and ‘“ The day of Christ is not at ~ 
hand” (Rev. xxii. 12, 20, 2 Thess. ii. 2), were 
both divinely and harmoniously truthful, it 
does not yet fully appear. But it is certain that 
both are so; and that in every generation of the 
now “long time” ‘“‘the Hope,” as if it were at 
the doors indeed, has been calculated for 
mighty effects on the Christian’s will and work. 

So we come to this great Advent oracle, to 
read it for our own age. Now first let us re- 
member its wonderful illustration of that phe- 
nomenon which we have remarked already, the 
concurrence in Christianity of a faith full of 
eternity, with a life full of common duty. Here 
is a community of men called to live under an 
almost opened heaven; almost to see, as they 
look around them, the descending Lord of glory 
coming to bring in the eternal day, making 
Himself present in this visible scene “ with the 
voice of the archangel and the trump of God,” 
waking His buried saints from the dust, calling 
the living and the risen to meet Him in the 
air. How can they adjust such an expectation 
to the demands of “the daily round”? Will 
they not fly from the City to the solitude, to 
the hill-tops and forests of the Apennines, to 
wait with awful joy the great lightning-flash of 
glory? Not so. They somehow, while “ look~ 
ing for the Saviour from the heavens” (Phil. 
ili. 20), attend to their service and their busi- 
ness, pay their debts and their taxes, offer sym- 
pathy to their neighbours in their human sad- 
nesses and joys, and yield honest loyalty to the 
magistrate and the Prince. They are the most 
stable of all elements in the civic life of the 
hour, if ‘‘ the powers that be” would but under- 
stand them; while yet, all the while, they are the 
only people in the City whose home, con- 
sciously, is the eternal heavens. What can ex- 
plain the paradox? Nothing but the Fact, the 
Person, the Character of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is*not an enthusiasm, however powerful, 
which governs them, but a Person. And He 
is at once the Lord of immortality and the 
Ruler of every detail of His servant’s life. He 
is no author of fanaticism, but the divine-human 
King of truth and order. To know Him is to 
find the secret alike of a life eternal and of a 
patient faithfulness in the life that now is. 

What was true of Him is true for evermore. 
His servant now, in this restless close of the 
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nineteenth age, is to find in Him this wonderful 
double secret still. He is to be, in Christ, by 
the very nature of his faith, the most practical 
and the most willing of the servants of his 
fellow-men, in their-mortal as well as immortal 
interests; while also disengaged internally from 
a bondage to the seen and temporal by his mys- 
terious union with the Son of God, and by his 
firm expectation of His Return. And this, this 
law of love and duty, let us remember, let us 
follow, knowing the season, the occasion, the 
growing crisis; that it is already the hour for 
our awaking out of sleep, the sleep of moral 
inattention, as if the eternal Master were not 
near. For nearer now is our salvation, in that 
last glorious sense of the word “ salvation” 
which means the immortal issue of the whole 
saving process, nearer now than when we be- 
lieved, and so by faith entered on our union with 
the Saviour. (See how he delights to associate 
himself with his disciples in the blessed unity 
of remembered conversion; ‘“ when we _ be- 
lieved.”) The night, with its murky silence, its 
“poring dark,” the night of trial, of tempta- 
tion, of the absence of our Christ, is far spent, 
but the day has drawn near; it has been a long 
night, but that means a near dawn; the ever- 
lasting sunrise of the longed-for Parousia, with 
its glory, gladness, and unveiling. Let us put 
off, therefore, as if they were a foul and en- 
tangling night-robe, the works of the darkness, 
the habits and acts of the moral night, things 
which we can throw off in the Name of Christ; 
but let us put on the weapons of the light, arm- 
ing ourselves, for defence, and for holy ag- 
gression on the realm of evil, with faith, love, 
and the heavenly hope. So to the Thessalonians 
five years before (1, v. 8), and to the Ephesians 
four years later (vi. 11-17), he wrote of the holy 
.Panoply, rapidly sketching it in the one place, 
giving the rich finished picture in the other; 
suggesting to the saints always the thought of 
a warfare first and mainly defensive, and then 
aggressive with the drawn sword, and indicat- 
ing as their true armour not their reason, their 
emotions, or their will, taken in themselves, but 
the eternal facts ot their revealed salvation in 
Christ, grasped and used by faith. As by day, 
for it is already dawn, in the Lord, let us walk 
decorously, becomingly, as we are the hallowed 
soldiers of our Leader; let our life not only be 
right in fact; let it show to all men the open 
“decorum” of truth, purity, peace, and love; 
not in revels and drunken bouts; not in cham- 
berings, the sins of the secret couch, and profli- 
gacies, not—to name evils which cling often to 
the otherwise reputable Christian—in strife and 
envy, things which are pollutions, in the sight 
of the Holy One, as real as lust itself. No; put 
on, clothe and arm yourselves with, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, Himself the living sum and true 
meaning of all that can arm the soul; and for 
the flesh take no forethought lust-ward. As if, 
in euphemism, he would say, “ Take all possible 
forethought against the life of self (dp), with 
its lustful, self-willed gravitation away from 
God. And let that forethought be, to arm 
yourselves, as if- never armed before, with 
Christ.” 

How solemnly explicit he is, how  plain- 
spoken, about the temptations of the Roman 
Christian’s life! The men who were capable 
of the appeals and revelations of the first eight 
chapters yet needed to be told not to drink to 
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intoxication, not to go near the house of ill- 
fame, not to quarrel, not to grudge. But every 


-modern missionary in heathendom will tell us 


that the like stern plainness is needed now 
among the new-converted faithful. And is it 
not needed among those who have professed 
the Pauline faith much longer, in the congre- 
gations of our older Christendom? 





It remains for our time, as truly as ever, a 


fact of religious life—this necessity to press it 
home upon the religious, as the religious, that 
they are called to a practical and detailed holi- 
ness: and that they are never to ignore the 
possibility of even the worst falls. So mysteri- 
ously can the subtle “flesh,” in the believing 
receiver of the Gospel, becloud or distort the 
holy import of the thing received. So fatally 
easy it is “to corrupt the best into the worst,” 
using the very depth and richness of spiritual 
truth as if it could be a substitute for patient. 
practice, instead of its mighty stimulus. 

But glorious is the method illustrated here 
for triumphant resistance to that tendency. 
What is it? It is not to retreat from spiritual 
principle upon a cold naturalistic programme of 
activity and probity. It is to penetrate through 
the spiritual principle to the Crucified and Liv- 
ing Lord who is its heart and power; it is to 
bury self in Him, and to arm the will with Him. 
It is to look for Him as Coming, but also, and 
yet more urgently, to use Him as Present. In 
the great Roman Epic, on the verge of the de- 
cisive conflict, the goddess-mother laid the in- 
vulnerable panoply at the feet of her A®neas; 
and the astonished Champion straightway, first 
pondering every part of the heaven-sent arma- 
ment, then “ put it on,” and was prepared. As 
it were at our feet is laid the Lord Jesus Christ, 
in all He is, in all He has done, in His indis- 
soluble union with us in it all, as we are one 
with Him by the Holy Ghost. It is for us to 
see in Him our power and victory, and to “ put 
Him on,” in a personal act which, while all by 
grace, is yet in itself our own. And how is this 
done? It is by the “ committal of the keeping 
of our souls unto Him” (1 Pet. iv 19), not 


vaguely, but definitely and with purpose, in view _ 


of each and every temptation. It is by “living 
our life in the flesh by faith in the Son of God” 
(Gal. ii. 20); that is to say, in effect, by per- 
petually making use of the Crucified and Living 
Saviour, One with us by the Holy Spirit, by 
using Him as our living Deliverer, our Peace 
and Power, amidst all that the dark hosts of evil 
can do against us. 

Oh, wonderful and all-adequate secret; 
“Christ, which is the Secret of God” (Col. ii. 
2)! Oh, divine simplicity of its depth. 

“ Heaven’s easy, artless, unencumber d plan”! 


Not that its “ease” means our indolence. 
No; if we would indeed “arm ourselves with 
the Lord Jesus Christ” we must awake and be 
astir to “ know whom we have trusted” (2 Tim. 
i. 12). We must explore His Word about Him- 
self. We must nonder it, above all, in the 
prayer which converses with Him over His 
promises, till they live to us in His light. We 
must watch and pray, that we may be alert to 
employ our armament. The Christian who 
steps out into life “ light-heartedly,” thinking 
superficially of his weakness, and of his foes, is 
only too likely also to think of his Lord super- 
ficially, and to find of even this heavenly armour 


on 


Meee proved= it”. (1 






* 
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that “he cannot go with it, for he hath not 
Dai xyvlt 630)> But all. this 
_ leaves absolutely untouched the divine simplicity 
of the matter. It leaves it wonderfully true that 
the decisive, the satisfying, the thorough, moral 
*victory and deliverance comes to the Christian 
man not by trampling about with his own re- 
solves, but by committing himself to his Sav- 
iour and Keeper, who has conquered him, that 
Chg He may conquer “his strong Enemy” for 

im. 

“ Heaven’s unencumbered plan” of “ victory 
and triumph, against the devil, the world, and 
the flesh,” is no day-dream of romance. It 
lives, it works in the most open hour of the 

common world of sin and sorrow. We have 
seen this ‘“‘ putting on of the Lord Jesus Christ ” 
-victoriously successful where the most fierce, or 
the most subtle, forms of temptation were to 
be dealt with. We have seen it preserving, with 
‘beautiful persistency, a life-long sufferer from 
the terrible solicitations of pain, and of still less 
_endurable helplessness—every limb fixed liter- 
ally immovable by paralysis on the ill-furnished 
bed; we have seen the man cheerful, restful, al- 
“ways ready for wise word and sympathetic 
thought, and affirming that his Lord, present 
to his soul, was infinitely enough to “keep 
-him.” We have seen the overwhelmed toiler for 
God, while every step through the day was 
clogged by ‘“‘thronging duties,” such duties as 
most wear and drain the spirit, yet maintained 
-in an equable cheerfulness and as it were inward 
leisure by this same always adequate secret, 
“the Lord Jesus Christ put on.” We have 
known the missionary who had, in sober earnest, 
hazarded his life for the blessed Name, yet 
‘ready to bear quiet witness to the repose and 
readiness to be found in meeting disappoint- 
ment, solitude; danger, not so much by a stern 
-resistance as by the use, then and there, con- 
fidingly, and in surrender, of the Crucified and 
Living Lord. Shall we dare to add with the 
humiliating avowal that only a too partial proof 
has been made of this glorious open Secret, 
that we know by experiment that the weakest 
of the servants of our King, ‘“‘ putting on Him,” 
‘find victory and deliverance, where there was 
defeat before? 
_ Let us, writer and reader, address ourselves 
‘afresh in practice to this wonderful secret. Let 


-us, as if we had never done it before, “ put on - 


the Lord Jesus Christ.” * Vain is our inter- 
pretation of the holy Word, which not only 
“abideth, but liveth for ever” (1 Pet. i. 23), if 
it does not somehow come home. For that Word 
was written on purpose to come home; to 
touch and move the conscience and the will, in 
the realities of our inmost, and also of our most 
outward, life. Never for one moment do we 
stand as merely interested students and specta~ 
tors, outside the field of temptation. Never for 
one moment therefore can we dispense with the 
great Secret of victory and safety. 

Full in face of the realities of sin—of Roman 
sin, in Nero’s days; but let us just now forget 
Rome and Nero; they were only dark accidents 
of a darker essence—St. Paul here writes down, 
across them all, these words, this spell, this 
Name; ‘ Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Take first a steady look, he seems to say, at 

* From this poi to the close of the chapter the writer 


has used, with modifications, passages from a Sermon 
(No. iii.) in his volume entitled *‘ Christ is All.” 


~than Antithesis to it all. 
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your sore need, in the light of God; but then, 
at once, look off, look here. Here is the more 
Here is that by which 
you can be “ more than. conqueror.” Take your 
iniquities at the worst; this can subdue them. 
Take your surroundings at the worst; this can 
emancipate you from their power. It is “the 
ae Jesus Christ,” and the ‘ putting on” of 

im. 

Let us remember, as if it were a new thing, 
that He, the Christ of Prophets, Evangelists, 
and Apostles, is a Fact. Sure as the existence 
now of His universal Church, as the observ- 
ance of the historic Sacrament of His Death, 
as the impossibility of Galilean or Pharisaic im- 
agination having composed, instead of photo- 
graphed, the portrait of the Incarnate Son, the 
Immaculate Lamb; sure as is the glad verifica- 
tion in ten thousand blessed lives to-day of all, 
of all, that the Christ of Scripture undertakes 
to be to the soul that will take Him at His 
own terms—so sure, across all oldest and all 
newest doubts, across all gnosis and all agnosia, 
lies the present Fact of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Then let us remember that it is a fact that 
man, in the mercy of God, can “ put Him on.” 
He is not far off. He presents Himself to our 
touch, our possession. He says to us, ‘“‘ Come 
to Me.” He unveils Himself as literal partaker 
of our nature; as our Sacrifice; our Righteous- 
ness, “through faith in His blood”; as the 
Head and Life-spring, in an indescribable 
union, of a deep calm tide of life spiritual and 
eternal, ready to circulate through our being. 
He invites Himself to “make His abode with 
us” (John xiv. 23); yea, more, ‘I will come in 
to him; I will dwell im his heart by faith” (Rev. 
ili. 20; Eph. iii. 17). In that ungovernable 
heart of ours, that interminably self-deceptive 
heart (Jer. xvii. 9), He engages to reside, to be 
permanent Occupant, the Master always at 
home. He is prepared thus to take, with regard 
to our will, a place of power nearer than all 
circumstances, and deep in the midst of all pos- 
sible inward traitors; to keep His eye on their 
plots, His foot, not ours, upon their necks. Yes, 
He invites us thus to embrace Him into a full 
contact; to “ put Him on.” 

May we not say of Him what the great Poet 
says of Duty, and glorify the verse by a yet 
nobler application?— 

“Thou who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe, 
From vain temptations dost set free, 

And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity !” 

Yes, we can “put Him on” as our “ Pano- 
ply of Light.” We can put Him on as “the 
Lord,” surrendering ourselves to His absolute 
while most benignant sovereignty and will, deep. 
secret of repose. We can put Him on as 
“Jesus,” clasping the truth that He, our Hu- 
man Brother, yet Divine, “saves His people 
from their sins” (Matt. i. 21). Wecan put Him 
on as “Christ,” our Head, anointed without 
measure by the Eternal Spirit, and now send- 
ing of that same Spirit into His happy mem- 
bers, so that we are indeed one with Him, and 
receive into our whole being the resources of 
His life. 

Such are the armour and the arms. St. Je- 
rome, commenting on a kindred passage (Eph. 
vi. 13), says that ‘it most clearly results that 
by ‘the weapons of God’ the Lord our Saviour 
is to be understood.” 
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We may recollect that this text is memorable 
in connection with the Conversion of St. Au- 
gustine. In his “ Confessions” (viii. 12) he re- 
cords how, in the garden at Milan, at a time of 
great moral conflict, he was strangely attracted 
by a voice, perhaps the cry of children playing: 
“Take and read, take and read.” He ‘fetched 
and opened again a copy of the Epistles (“ co- 
dicem Apostoli’’), which he had lately laid down. 
“T read in silence the first place on which my 
eyes fell; ‘Not in revelling and drunkenness, not 
in chambering and wantonness, not in strife 
and envying; but put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make no provision for the flesh 
in its lusts.’ I neither cared, nor needed, to 
read further. At the close of the sentence, 
as if a ray of certainty were poured into my 
heart, the clouds of hesitation fled at once.” 
His will was in the will of God. 

Alas, there falls one shadow over that fair 
scene. In the belief of Augustine’s time, to 
decide fully for Christ meant, or very nearly 
meant, so to accept the ascetic idea as to re- 
nounce the Christian home. But the Lord read 
His servant’s heart aright through the error, 
and filled it with His peace. To us, in a sur- 
rounding religious light far clearer, in many 
things, than that which shone even upon Am- 
brose and Augustine; to us who quite recognise 
that in the paths of homeliest duty and com- 
monest temptation lies the line along which the 
blessed power of the Saviour may best over- 
shadow His disciple; the Spirit’s voice shall say 
of this same text ‘Take and read, take and 
read.” We will “put on,” never to put off. 
‘Then we shall step out upon the old path in a 
strength new, and to be renewed for ever, 
armed against evil, armed for the will of God, 
with Jesus Christ our Lord. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


CHRISTIAN DUTY: MUTUAL. TENDER- 

NESS AND TOLERANCE: THE SA- 

"  CREDNESS OF EXAMPLE. 
ROMANS xiv. I-23. 

But him who is weak—we might almost 
render, him who suffers from weakness, in his 
faith (in the sense here not of creed, a mean- 
ing of mloris rare in St. Paul, but of reliance 
on his Lord; reliance not only for justification 
but, in this case, for holy liberty), welcome into 
fellowship—not for criticisms of his scruples, of 
his dcadoyicuol, the anxious internal debates of 
conscience. One man believes, has faith, issu- 
ing in a conviction of liberty, in such a mode 
and degree as to eat all kinds of food; but the 
man in weakness eats vegetables only; an ex- 
treme case, but doubtless not uncommon, where 
a convert, tired out by his own scruples between 
food and food, cut the knot by rejecting flesh- 
meat altogether. The eater—let him not despise 
the non-eater; while the non-eater—let him not 
judge the eater: for our (6) God welcomed 
him to fellowship, when he came to the feet 
of His Son for acceptance. You—who are you, 
thus judging Another’s domestic? To his own 
Lord, his own Master. he stands, in approval,— 
or, if that must be, falls under displeasure; but 
he shall be upheld in approval; for able is that 
Lord to set him so, to bid him “ stand,” under 
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His sanctioning smile. One man distinguishes 
day above day; while another ier <2 
every day; a phrase paradoxical but intelligible; 
it describes the thought of the man who, less 
anxious than his neighbour about stated “ holy- 
days,” still aims not to “level down” but to 
“level up” his use of time; to count every day 
“holy,” equally dedicated to the will and work 
of God. Let each be quite assured in his own 
mind; using the thinking-power given him by 
his Master, let him reverently work the ques- 
tion out, and then live up to his ascertained 
convictions, while (this is intimated by the em- 
phatic “his own mind’) he respects the con- 
victions of his neighbour. The man who 
“minds” the day, the “ holy-day” in question, 
in any given instance, to the Lord he “ minds” 
it; (and the man who “ minds” not the day, to 
the Lord he does not “‘ mind” it); both parties, 
as Christians, in their convictions and their 
practice, stand related and responsible, directly 
and primarily to the Lord; that fact must al- 
ways govern and qualify their mutual judgments. 
And the eater, the man who takes food indif- 
ferently without scruple, to the Lord he eats, 
for he gives thanks at his meal to God; and 
the non-eater, to the Lord he does not eat the 
scrupled food, and gives thanks to God for 
nae of which his conscience allows him to par- 
take. 


The connection of the paragraph just traversed 
with what went before it is suggestive and in- 
structive. There is a close connection between 
the two; it is marked expressly by the “but” 
(6é) of ver. 1, a link strangely missed in the 
Authorised Version. The “but” indicates a 
difference of thought, however slight, between 
the two passages. And the difference, as we 
read it, is this. The close of the thirteenth 
chapter has gone all in the direction of Chris- 
tian wakefulness, decision, and the battle-field 
of conquering faith, The Roman convert, 
roused by its trumpet-strain, will be eager to be 


up and doing, against the enemy and for his - 


Lord, armed from head to foot with Christ. He 
will bend his whole purpose upon a life of open 
and active holiness. He will be filled with a new 
sense at once of the seriousness and of the lib- 
erty of the Gospel. ut then—some “ weak 
brother” will cross his path. It will be some 
recent convert, perhaps from Judaism itself, per- 
haps an ex-pagan, but influenced by the Jewish 
ideas so prevalent at the time in many Roman 
circles. This Christian, not untrustful, at least 
in theory, of the Lord alone for pardon and 
acceptance, is, however, quite full of scruples 
which, to the man fully ‘ armed with Christ,” 
may seem, and do seem, lamentably morbid, 
really serious mistakes and hindrances. The 
““ weak brother” spends much time in studying 
the traditional rules of fast and feast, and the 
code of permitted food. He is sure that the 
God who has accepted him will hide His face 
from him if he lets the new moon pass like a 
common day; or if the Sabbath is not kept by 
the rule, not of Scripture, but of the Rabbis. 
Every social meal gives him painful and fre- 
quent occasion for troubling himself, and others; 
he takes refuge perhaps in an anxious vegeta~ 
rianism, in despair of otherwise keeping unde-~ 


filed. And inevitably such scruples do not ter- 
minate in themselves. They infect the man’s 
whole tone of thinking and action. He ques- 
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tions and discusses everything, with himself, if 
not with others. H: t 
_ view of acceptance in Christ grow fainter and 


He is on the wavy to let his 


more confused. He walks, he livés; but he 
moves like a man chained, and in a prison. 
Such a case as this would be a sore tempta- 
tion to the “strong” Christian. He would be 
greatly inclined, of himself, first to make a vig- 
orous protest, and then, if the difficulty proved 
obstinate, to think hard thoughts of his narrow- 
minded friend; to doubt his right to the Chris- 


tian name at all; to reproach him, or (worst 


“ 


of all) to satirise him. Meanwhile the ‘“ weak” 
Christian would have his harsh thoughts too. He 
would not, by any means for certain, show as 
“weakness.” He would let 
his neighbour see, in one way or other, that he 
thought him little better than a worldling, who 
made Christ an excuse for personal self-indul- 
gence. 

How does the Apostle meet the trying case, 
which must have crossed his own path so often, 
and sometimes in the form of a bitter opposi- 
tion from those who were “ suffering from 
weakness in their faith’’ ? It is quite plain that 
his own convictions lay with “the strong,” so 
far as principle was concerned. He “ knew 
that nothing was unclean” (ver. 14). He knew 
that the Lord was not grieved, but pleased, by 
the temperate and thankful use, untroubled by 
morbid tears, of His natural. bounties. He 
knew that the Jewish festival-system had found 
its goal and end in the perpetual “let us keep 
the feast” (1 Cor. v. 3) of the true believer's 
happy and hallowed life.* And accordingly he 
does, in passing, rebuke “the weak” for their 
harsh criticisms (xplvev) of “the strong.” But 
then, he throws all the more weight, the main 
weight, on his rebukes and warnings to ‘the 
strong.” Their principle might be right on this 
great detail. But this left untouched the yet 
more stringent overruling principle, to “ walk 
in love” ; to take part against themselves; to 
live in this matter, as in everything else, for 
others. They were not to be at all ashamed 
of their special principles. But they were to 
be deeply ashamed of one hour’s unloving con- 
duct. They were to be quietly convinced, in 
respect of private judgment. They were to be 
more than tolerant—they were to be loving— 
in respect of common life in the Lord. 

Their “strength” in Christ was never to be 
ungentle; never to be “used like a giant’s.” It 
was to be shown, first and most, by patience. 
It was to take the form of the calm, strong 
readiness to understand another’s point of view. 
It was to appear as reverence for another’s con- 
science, even when the conscience went astray 
for want of better light. 

Let us take this apostolic principle out into 
modern religious life. There are times when 
we shall be specially bound to put it carefully 
in relation to other principles, of course. When 
St. Paul, some months earlier, wrote to Galatia, 
and had to deal with an error which darkened 
the whole truth of the sinner’s way to God as 
it lies straight through Christ, he did not say, 
* Let every man be quite assured in his own 


* There seems to be a broad and intelligible difference 
between the sabbath-keeping of ¢he Jewish /aw and the 
Sabbath-keeping of man ; the enjoyment and holy use of 
the primeval Rest for man and beast. We take it that 
that duty and privilege is not in question here at all. 
The ‘* weak” Christian was the anxious scholar of the 
Rabbis, not the man simply loyal to the Decalogue. 
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mind.” He said (i. 8) “If an angel from 
heaven preach any other Gospel, which is not 
another, let him be anathema.” The question 
there was, Is Christ all, or is He not? Is faith 
all, or is it not, for our laying hold of Him? 
Even in Galatia, he warned the converts of the 
miserable and fatal mistake of “ biting and de- 
vouring one another” (v. 15). But he adjured 
them not to wreck their peace with God upon 
a fundamental error. Here, at Rome, the ques- 
tion was different; it was secondary. It con- 
cerned certain details of Christian practice. 
Was an outworn and exaggerated ceremonial- 
ism a part of the will of God, in the justified 
believer’s life? It was not so, as a fact. Yet 
it was a matter on which the Lord, by His 
Apostle, rather counselled than commanded. It 
was not of the foundation. And the always 
overruling law for the discussion was—the tol- 
erance born of love. Let us in our day remem- 
ber this, whether our inmost sympathies are 
with “the strong” or with “the weak.” In 
Jesus Christ, it is possible to realise the ideal 
of this paragraph even in our divided Christen- 
dom. It is possible to be convinced, yet sym- 
pathetic. It is possible to see the Lord for 
ourselves with glorious clearness, yet to under- 
stand the practical difficulties felt by others, 
and to love, and to respect, where there are 
even great divergences. No man works more 
for a final spiritual consensus than he who, in 
Christ, so lives. 

Incidentally meantime, the Apostle, in this 
passage which so curbs “the strong,” lets fall 
maxims which for ever protect all that is good 
and true in that well-worn and often misused 
phrase, “the right of private judgment.” No 
spiritual despot, no claimant to be the auto- 
cratic director of a conscience, could have writ- 
ten those words, “ Let every man be quite cer- 
tain in his own mind”; ‘“ Who art thou that 
judgest Another’s domestic?” Such sentences 
assert not the right so much as the duty, for 
the individual Christian, of a reverent “ thinking 
for himself.” They maintain a true and noble 
individualism. And there is a special need just 
now in the Church to remember, in its place, 
the value of Christian individualism. The idea of 
the community, the society, is just now so vastly 
prevalent (doubtless not without the providence 
of God) in human life, and also in the Church, 
that an assertion of the individual, which was 
once disproportionate, is now often necessary, 
lest the social idea in its turn should be ex- 
aggerated into a dangerous mistake. Cohe- 
rence, mutuality, the truth of the Body and the 
Members; all this, in its place, is not only im- 
portant, but divine. The individual must inevi- 
tably lose where individualism is his whole idea.’ 
But it is ill for the community, above all for 
the Church, where in the total the individual 
tends really to be merged and lost. Alas for 
the Church where the Church tries to take the 
individual’s place in the knowledge of God, in 
the love of Christ, in the power of the Spirit. 
The religious Community must indeed inevita- 
bly lose where religious communism is its whole 
idea. It can be perfectly strong only where 
individual consciences are tender and enlight- 
ened; where individual souls personally know 
God in Christ; where individual wills are ready, 
if the Lord call, to stand alone for known 
truth even against the religious Society;—if 
there also the individualism is not self-will, but 
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Christian personal responsibility; if the man 
“thinks for himself’? on his knees; if he rev- 
erences the individualism of others, and the re- 
lations of each to all. 

The individualism of Rom. xiv., asserted in 
an argument full of the deepest secrets of co- 
hesion, is the holy and healthful thing it is be- 
cause it is Christian. It is developed not by the 
assertion of self, but by individual communion 
with Christ. 

Now he goes on to further and still fuller 
statements in the same direction. 

For none of us to himself lives, and none 
of us to himself dies. How, and wherefore? 
Is it merely that “we” live lives always, nec- 
essarily related to one another? He has this in 
his heart indeed. But he reaches it through 
the greater, deeper, antecedent truth of our re- 
lation to the Lord. The Christian is related to 
his brother-Christian through Christ, not to 
Christ through his brother, or through the com- 
mon Organism in which the brethren are “ each 
other’s limbs.” ‘“ To the Lord,” with absolute 
directness, with a perfect and wonderful imme- 
diateness, each individual Christian is first re- 
lated. His life and his death are ‘to others,” 
but through him. The Master’s claim is eter- 
nally first; for it is based direct upon the re- 
psenine work in which He bought us for Him- 
self. 

For whether we live, to the Lord we live; 
and whether we be dead, to the Lord we are 
dead; in the state of the departed, as before, 
“relation stands.” Alike, therefore, whether we 
be dead, or whether we live, the Lord’s we are; 
His property, bound first and in everything to 
His possession. For to this end Christ both 
died and lived again, that He might become 
Lord of us both dead and living. 

Here is the profound truth seen already in 
earlier passages in the Epistle. We have had it 
reasoned out, above all in the sixth chapter, 
in its revelation of the way of Holiness, that 
our only possible right relations with the Lord 
are clasped and governed by the fact that to 
Him we rightly and _ everlastingly belong. 
There, however, the thought was more of our 
surrender under his rights. Here it is of the 
mighty antecedent fact, under which our most 
absolute surrender is nothing more than the 
recognition of His indefeasible claim. What 
the Apostle says here, in this wonderful passage 
of mingled doctrine and duty, is that, whether 
or no we are ownimg our vassalage to Christ, 
we are nothing if not de jure His vassals. He 
has not only rescued us, but so rescued us as to 
buy us for His own. We may be true to the 
fact in our internal attitude; we may be obliv- 
ious of it; but we cannot get away from it. It 
looks us every hour in the face, whether we re- 
spond or not. It will still look us in the face 
through the endless life to come. 

For manifestly it is this objective aspect of our 
* belonging ”’ which is here in point. St. Paul 
is not reasoning with the ‘‘ weak” and the 
“strong” from their experience, from their con- 
scious loyalty to the Lord. Rather, he is call- 
ing them to a new realisation of what such loy- 
alty should be. It is in order to this that he 
reminds them of the eternal claim of the Lord, 
made good in His death and Resurrection; His 
claim to be so their Master, individually and al- 
together, that every thought about each other 
was to be governed by that claim of His on 
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them all. “The Lord” must always interpose, 
with a right inalienable. Each Christian is an- 
nexed, by all the laws of Heaven, to Him. So 


each must—not- make, but realise that annexa- 


tion, in every thought about neighbour and 
about brother. 

The passage invites us meantime to further 
remark, in another direction. It is one of those 
utterances which, luminous with light given by 


their context, shine also with a light of their — 


own, giving us revelations independent of the 
surrounding matter. Here one such revelation 
appears; it affects our knowledge of the Inter- 
mediate State. 

The Apostle,* four times over in this short 
paragraph, makes mention of death, and of the 
dead. ‘No one of us dieth+to Himself” ; 
“Whether we die, we die unto the Lord” ; 
“Whether we die, we are the Lord’s” ; “ That 
He might be the Lord of the dead.” And this 
last sentence, with its mention not of the dying, 
but of the dead, reminds us that.the reference in 
them all is to the Christian’s relation to his 
Lord, not only in the hour of death, but in the 
state after death. It is not only that Jesus Christ, 
as the slain One risen, is absolute Disposer of 
the time and manner of our dying. It is not 
only that when our death comes we are to ac- 
cept it as an opportunity for the “ glorifying 
of God” (John xxi. 19; Phil. i. 20) in the sight 
and in the memory of those who know of it. 
It is that when we have “ passed through death,” 
and come out upon the other side, 


““When we enter yonder regions, 
When we touch the sacred shore,” 


our relation to the slain One risen, to Him 
who, as such, ‘‘ hath the keys of Hades and of 
death” (Rev. i. 18), is perfectly continuous and 
the same. He is our absolute Master, there as 
well as here. And we, by consequence and cor- 
relation, are vassals, servants, bondservants to 
Him, there as well as here. 

Here is a truth which, we cannot but think, 
richly repays the Christian’s repeated remem- 
brance and reflection; and that not only in the 
way of asserting the eternal rights of our blessed 
Redeemer over us, but in the way of shedding 
light, and peace, and the sense of reality and 
expectation, on both the prospect of our own 
passage into eternity and the thoughts we enter- 
tain of the present life of our holy beloved ones 
who have entered into it before us. 

Everything is precious which really assists the 
soul in such thoughts, and at the same time 
keeps it fully and practically alive to the reali- 
ties of faith, patience, and obedience here be- 
low, here in the present hour. While the indul- 
gence of unauthorised imagination in that direc- 
tion is almost always enervating and disturbing 
to the present action of Scriptural faith, the 
least help to a solid realisation and anticipation, 
supplied by the Word that cannot lie, is in its 
nature both hallowing and strengthening. Such 
a help we have assuredly here. 

He who died and rose again is at this hour, 
in holy might and right, “the Lord” of the 
blessed dead. Then, the blessed dead are vas- 
sals and servants of Him who died and rose 
again. And all our thought of them, as they 
are now, at this hour, “in those heavenly hab- 
itations, where the souls of them that sleep in 


* We transcribe here a few paragraphs from the closing 
pages of our book, ‘ Life in Christ and for Christ.” 
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the Lord Jesus enjoy perpetual rest and felic- 
ity,’ * gains indefinitely in life, in reality, in 


strength and glory, as we see them, through this 


narrow but bright “door in heaven” (Rev. v. 


1), not resting only but serving also before their 
Lord, who has bought them for His use, and 
who holds them in His use quite as truly now 
as when we had the joy of their presence with 
us, and He was seen by us living and working 
in them and through them here. 

True it is that the leading and essential char- 
acter of their present state is rest, as that of 
their resurrection state will be action. But the 
two states overflow into each other. In one 
gloridus passage the Apostle describes the resur- 
rection bliss as also “ rest” (2 Thess. i. 7). And 
here we have it indicated that the heavenly 
intermediate rest is also service. What the pre- 
cise nature of that service is we cannot tell. 
“Our knowledge of that life is small.” Most 
certainly, “in vain our fancy strives to paint ”’ its 
blessedness, both of repose and of occupation. 
This is part of our normal and God-chosen lot 
here, which is to “ walk by faith, not by sight” 


(2 Cor. v. 7), ob dia el5ovs, “not by Object 


seen,” not by objects seen. But blessed is the 


spiritual assistance in such a walk as we recol- 


lect, step by step, as we draw nearer to that 
happy assembly above, that, whatever be the 
manner and exercise of their holy life, it is life 
indeed; power, not weakness; service, not inac- 
tion. He who died and revived is Lord, not of 
us only, but of them. 

But from this excursion into the sacred Un- 
seen we must return. St. Paul is intent now 


_ upon the believer’s walk of loving large-hearted- 


ness in this life, not the next. But you—why 
do you judge your brother? (he takes up the 
verb, xplvev, used in his former appeal to the 
“weak,” ver. 3). Or you too (he turns to the 
“strong” ; see again ver. 3)—why do you de- 
spise your brother? For we shall stand, all of 
us, on one level, whatever were our mutual sen- 
timents on earth, whatever claim we made here 
to sit as judges on our brethren, before the 
tribunal of our God. For it stands written (Isa. 
xlv. 23), “‘ As I live, saith the Lord, sure it is as 
My eternal Being, that to Me, not to another, 
shall bend every knee; and every tongue shall 
confess, shall ascribe all sovereignty, to God,” 
not to the creature. So then each of us, about 
himself, not about the faults or errors of his 
brother, shall give account to God. 

We have here, as in 2 Cor. y. 10, and again, 
under other imagery, in 1 Cor. ili. I1-15, a 
glimpse of that heart-searching prospect for the 
Christian, his summons hereafter, as a Christian, 
to the tribunal of his Lord. In all,the three pas- 
sages, and now particularly in this, the language, 
though it lends itself freely to the universal As- 
size, is limited by context, as to its direct pur- 
port, to the Master’s scrutiny of His own ser- 
vants as such. The question to be tried and de- 
cided (speaking after the manner of men) at 
His “tribunal,” in this reference, is not that of 
glory or perdition; the persons of the examined 
are accepted; the inquiry is in the domestic court 
of the Palace, so to speak; it regards the award 
of the King as to the issues and value of His 
accepted servants’ labour and conduct, as His 
representatives, in their mortal life. ‘“ The Lord 
of the servants cometh, and reckoneth with 


* Visitation of the Sick (Prayer for a Sick Child). 
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them” (Matt. xxv. 19). They have been justi- 
fied by faith. They have been united to their 
glorious Head. They “shall be saved” (1 Cor. 
ili. 15), whatever be the fate of their ‘ work.” 
But what will their Lord say of their work? 
What have they done for Him, in labour, in 
witness, and above all in character? He will telt 
them what He thinks. He will be infinitely kind; 
but He will not flatter. And somehow, surely,— 
“it doth not yet appear” how, but somehow— 
eternity, even the eternity of salvation, will bear 
the impress of that award, the impress of the 
past of service, estimated by the King. ‘“ What 
shall the harvest be?” 

And all this shall take place (this is the special 
emphasis of the prospect here) with a solemn 
individuality of inquiry. ‘‘ Every one of us—for 
himself—shall give account.” We reflected, a lit- 
tle above, on the true place of “ individualism ” 
in the life of grace. We see here that there 
will indeed be a place for it in the experiences. 
of eternity.. The scrutiny of “the tribunal” will 
concern not the Society, the Organism, the total, 
but the member, the man. Each will stand in 
a solemn solitude there, before his divine Ex- 
aminer. What he was, as the Lord’s member, 
that will be the question, What he shall be, as. 
such, in the functions of the endless state, that 
will be the result. 

Let us not be troubled over that prospect 
with the trouble of the worldling, as if we did 
not know Him who will scrutinise us, and did 
not love Him. Around the thought of His 
“tribunal,” in that aspect, there are cast no ex- 
terminating terrors. But it is a prospect fit to 
make grave and full of purpose the life which yet 
“4s hid with Christ in God,’ and which is life 
indeed through grace. It is a deep reminder 
that the beloved Saviour is also, and in no figure 
of speech, but in an eternal earnest, the Master 
too. We would not have Him not to be this. 
He would not be all He is to us as Saviour, 
were He not this also, and for ever. 

St. Paul hastens to further appeals, after this 
solemn forecast. And now all his stress is laid 
on the duty of the “strong” to use their 
“strength” not for self-assertion, not for even 
spiritual selfishness, but all for Christ, all for 
othersy all in love. 

No more therefore let us judge one another; 
but judge, decide, this rather—not to set stum- 
blingblock for our brother, or trap. I know— 
he instances his own experience and principle— 
and am sure in the Lord Jesus, as one who is. 
in union and communion with Him, seeing truth 
and life from that view-point, that nothing, noth- 
ing of the sort in question, no food, no time, 
is “‘unclean”’ of itself; literally, “by means of 
itself,’ by any inherent mischief; only to the 
man who counts anything “unclean,” to him it 
is unclean. And therefore you, because you are 
not his conscience, must not tamper with his 
conscience. It is; in this case, mistaken; mis- 
taken to his own loss, and to the loss of the 
Church. Yes, but what it wants is not your 
compulsion, but the Lord’s light. If you can do 
so, bring that light to bear, in a testimony made 
impressive by holy love and unselfish consider- 
ateness. But dare not, for Christ’s sake, com- 
pel a conscience. For conscience means the 
man’s best actual sight of the law of right and 
wrong. It may be a dim and distorted sight; 
but it is his best at this moment. He cannot vi- 
olate it without sin, nor can you bid him do so 
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without yourself sinning. Conscience may not 
always see aright. But to transgress conscience 
is always wrong. 

For—the word takes up the argument at large, 
rather than the last detail of it—if for food’s 
sake your brother suffers pain, the pain of a 
moral struggle between his present convictions 
and your commanding example, you have given 
up walking (ovxére repurare?s) love-wise. Do not 
not, with your food, (there is a searching point 
in the “your,” touching to the quick the deep 
_ selfishness of the action,) work his ruin for 
whom Christ died. 

Such sentences are too intensely and tenderly 
in earnest to be called sarcastic; otherwise, how 
fine and keen an edge they carry! ‘“ For food’s 
sake!” “ With your food!” The man is shaken 
out of the sleep of what seemed an assertion of 
liberty, but was after all much rather a dull in- 
dulgence of—that is, a mere slavery to—him- 
self. “I like this meat; I like this drink; I 
don’t like the worry of these scruples; they in- 
terrupt me, they annoy me.” Unhappy man! 
It is better to be the slave of scruples than of 
self. In order to allow yourself another dish— 
you would slight an anxious friend’s conscience, 
and, so far as your conduct is concerned, push 
him-to a violation of it. But that means, a 
push on the slope which leans towards spiritual 
ruin. The way to perdition is paved with vio- 
lated consciences. The Lord may counteract 
your action, and save your injured brother from 
himself—and you. But your action is, none the 
less, calculated for his perdition. And all the 
while this soul, for which, in comparison with 
your dull and narrow “liberty,” you care so 
little, was so much cared for by the Lord that 
He—died for it. 

Oh, consecrating thought, attached now, for 
ever, for the Christian, to every human soul 
which he can influence: ‘“ For whom Christ 
died!” 

Do not therefore let your good, your glorious 
creed of holy liberty in Christ, be railed at, as 
only a thinly-veiled self-indulgence after all; 
for the kingdom of our God is not feeding and 
drinking; He does not claim a throne in your 
soul, and in your Society, merely to enlarge 
your bill of fare, to make it your sacred privi- 
lege, as an end in itself, to take what you please 
at table; but righteousness, surely here, in the 
Roman Epistle, the “ righteousness” of our di- 
vine acceptance, and peace, the peace of per- 
fect relations with Him in Christ, and joy in the 
Holy Spirit, the pure strong gladness of the 
justified, as in their sanctuary of salvation they 
drink the “living water,” and ‘rejoice always 
in the Lord.” For he who in this way lives as 
bondservant to Christ, spending his spiritual tal- 
ents not for himself, but for his Master, is pleas- 
ing to his God, and is genuine to his fellow- 
men. Yes, he stands the test of their keen scru- 
tiny. They can soon detect the counterfeit un- 
der spiritual assertions which really assert self. 
But their conscience affirms the genuineness of 
a life of unselfish and happy holiness; that life 
*“ reverbs no hollowness.” 

Accordingly, therefore, let us pursue the inter- 
ests of peace, and the interests of an edification 
which is mutual; the “ building up” which looks 
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beyond the man to his brother, to his brethren, 
and tempers by that look even his plans for 
his own spiritual life. 

Again he returns to the sorrowful grotesque 
of preferring personal comforts, and even the 
assertion of the principle of personal liberty, to 
the good of others. Do not for food’s sake be 
undoing the work of our God. “ All things are 
pure” ; he doubtless quotes a watchword often | 
heard; and it was truth itself in the abstract, but 
capable of becoming a fatal fallacy in practice; 
but anything is bad to the man who is brought 
by a stumblingblock to eat it. Yes, this is bad. 
What is good in contrast? 

Good it is not to eat flesh, and not to drink 
wine (a word for our time and its conditions), 
and not to do anything in which your brother 
is stumbled, or entrapped, or weakened. Yes, 
this is Christian liberty; a liberation from the ‘ 
strong and subtle law of self; a freedom to live 
for others, independent of their evil, but the 
servant of their souls. 

You—the faith you have, have it by yourself, 
in the presence of your God. You have be- 
lieved; you are therefore in Christ; in Christ 
you are therefore free, by faith, from the prepar- 
atory restrictions of the past. Yes; but all this 
is not given you for personal display, but for 
divine communion. Its right issue is in a holy 
intimacy with your God, as in the confidence 
of your acceptance you know Him as your 
Father, “ nothing between.” But as regards hu- 
man intercourse, you are emancipated not that 
you may disturb the neighbours with shouts of 
freedom and acts of license, but that you may 
be at leisure to serve them in love. Happy the 
man who does not judge himself, who does not, 
in effect, decide against his own soul, in that 
which he approves, doxudgfe. pronounces satis- 
factory to conscience. Unhappy he who says to 
himself, “‘ This is lawful,’ when the verdict is 
all the while purchased by self-love, or other- 
wise by the fear of man, and the soul knows in 
its depths that the thing is not as it should be. 
And the man who is doubtful, whose conscience 
is not really satisfied between the right and 
wrong of the matter, if he does eat, stands con- 
demned, in the court of his own heart, and of 
his aggrieved Lord’s opinion, because it was 
not the result of faith; the action had not, for 
its basis, the holy conviction of the liberty of 
the justified. Now anything which is not the 
result of faith, is sin; that is to say, manifestly, 
“anything” in such a case as this; any indul- 
gence, any obedience to example, which the 
man, in a state of inward ambiguity, decides for 
on a principle other than that of his union with 
Christ by faith. 

Thus the Apostle of Justification, and of the 
Holy Spirit, is the Apostle of Conscience too. 
He is as urgent upon the awful sacredness of 
our sense of right and wrong, as upon the offer 
and the security, in Christ, of peace with God, 
and the holy Indwelling, and the hope of glory. 
Let our steps reverently follow his, as we walk 
with God, and with men. Let us “ rejoice in 
Christ Jesus,” with a “joy” which is “in the 
Holy Ghost.” Let us reverence duty, let us 
reverence conscience, in our own life, and also 
in the lives around us. 
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Tue large and searching treatment which the 
Apostle has already given to the right use of 
Christian Liberty, is yet not enough. He must 
pursue the same theme further; above all, that 
he may put it into more explicit contact with the 
Lord Himself. 

We gather without doubt that the state of 
the Roman Mission, as it was reported to St. 
Paul, gave special occasion for such fulness of 
discussion. It is more than likely, as we have 
seen from the first, that the bulk of the disciples 
were ex-pagans; probably of very various na- 
tionalities, many of them Orientals, and as such 
not more favourable to distinctive Jewish claims 
and tenets. It is also likely that they found 
amongst them, or beside them, many Christian 


Jews, or Christian Jewish proselytes, of a type 


more or less pronounced in their own direction; 
the school whose less worthy members supplied 
the men to whom St. Paul, a few years later, 
writing from Rome to Philippi, refers as 
“ preaching Christ of envy and strife” (Phil. i 
15). The temptation of a religious (as of a sec- 
ular) majority is always to tyrannise, more or 
less, in matters of thought and practice. A 
dominant school, in any age or region, too 
easily comes to talk and act as if all decided 
expression on the other side were an instance 
of “intolerance,” while yet it allows itself 
sufficiently severe and censorious courses of its 
own. At Rome, very probably, this mischief 
was in action. The “strong,” with whose prin- 
ciple, in its true form, St. Paul agreed, were dis- 
posed to domineer in spirit over the “ weak,” 
because the weak were comparatively the few. 
Thus they were guilty of a double fault; they 
were presenting a miserable parody of holy lib- 
erty, and they were acting off the line of that 
unselfish fairness which is essential in the Gos- 
pel character. For the sake not only of the 
peace of the great Mission Church, but of the 
honour of the Truth, and of the Lord, the Apos- 
tle therefore dwells on mutual duties, and re- 
turns to them again and again after apparent 
conclusions of his discourse. Let us listen as he 
now reverts to the subject, to set it more fully 
than ever in the light of Christ. 

But (it is the “but” of resumption, and of 
new material) we are bound, we the able, o 
duvarol (perhaps a sort of soubriquet for them- 
selves among the school of “ liberty,” ‘the ca- 
pables ’’)—to bear the weaknesses of the unable, 
(again, possibly, a soubriquet, and in this case 
an unkindly one for a school,) and not to please 
ourselves. Each one of us, let him please not 
himself, but his neighbour, as regards what is 
good, with a view to edification. ; 

“Please”; dpéoxev, dpecxérw. The word is 
one often “ soiled with ignoble use,” in classical 
literature; it tends to mean the “ pleasing” 
which fawns and flatters; the complaisance of 
the parasite. But it is lifted by Christian usage 
to a noble level. The cowardly and interested 
element drops out of it; the thought of willing- 
ness to do anything to please remains; only 
limited by the law of right, and aimed only at the 
other’s “ good.” Thus purified, it is used else- 
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where of that holy ‘ ‘complaisance ” in which 
the grateful disciple aims to “meet half-way 
the wishes” of his Lord (see Col. i. 10). Here, 
it is the unselfish and watchful aim to meet half- 
way, if possible, the thought and feeling of a 
fellow-disciple, to conciliate by sympathetic at~- 
tentions, to be considerate in the smallest mat- 
ters of opinion and conduct; a genuine exer- 
cise of inward liberty. 

There is a gulf of difference between inter- 
ested timidity and disinterested considerateness. 
In flight from the former, the ardent Christian 
sometimes breaks the rule of the latter. St. 
Paul is at his hand to warn him not to forget 
the great law of love. And the: Lord is at his 
hand too, with His own supreme Example. 

For even our Christ did not please Himself; 
but, as it stands written (Psal. lxix. 9), “‘ The 
reproaches of those who reproached Thee, fell 
upon Me.” 

It is the first mention in the Epistle of the 
Lord’s Example.’ His Person we have seen, and 
the Atoning Work, and the Resurrection 
Power, and the great Return. The holy Exam- 
ple can never take the place of any one of these 
facts of life eternal. But when they are secure, 
then the reverent study of the Example is not 
only in place; it is of urgent and immeasurable 
importance. 

“ He did not please Himself.” “‘ Not My will, 
but Thine, be done.” Perhaps the thought of 
the Apostle is dwelling on the very hour when 
those words were spoken, from beneath the 
olives of the Garden, and out of a depth of in- 
ward conflict and surrender which “it hath not 
entered into the heart of man”—except the 
heart of the Man of men Himself—‘“to con- 
ceive.” Then indeed ‘‘ He did not please Him- 
self.” From pain as pain, from grief as grief, 
all sentient existence naturally, necessarily, 
shrinks; it “ pleases itself” in escape or in re- 
lief. The infinitely refined sentient Existence of 
the Son of Man was no exception to this law 
of universal nature; and now He was called to 
such pain, to such grief, as never before 
met upon one head. We read the record 
of Gethsemane, and its sacred horror is al- 
ways new; the disciple passes in thought 
out of the Garden even to the cruel tribunal 
of the Priest with a sense of relief; his 
Lord has risen from the unfathomable to the 
fathomable depth of His woes—till He goes 
down again, at noon next day, upon the Cross. 

‘He pleased not Himself.” He who.soon after, 
on the shore of the quiet water, said to Peter, 
in view of his glorious and God-glorifying end, 
“They shall carry thee whither thou wouldest 
not ’—along a path from which all thy manhood 
shall shrink—He too, as to His Human sensi- 


bility, “would not” go to His own unknown 
agonies. But then, blessed be His Name, ‘‘ He 
would go” to them, from that other side, the 


side of the infinite harmony of His purpose with 
the purpose of His Father, in His immeasurable 
desire of His Father’s glory. So He ‘drank 
that cup,” which shall never now pass on to 
His people. And then He went forth into the 
house of Caiaphas, to be “ reproached,” during 
some six or seven terrible -hours, by men who, 
professing zeal for God, were all the while blas- 
pheming Him by every act and word of malice 
and untruth against His Son; and from Cai- 
aphas He went to Pilate, and to Herod, and to 
the Cross, ‘‘ bearing that reproach.” 
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“T’m not anxious to die easy, when He died 
hard!” . So said, not long ago, in a London 
attic, lying crippled and comfortless, a little dis- 
ciple of the Man of Sorrows. He had “seen 
the Lord,” in a strangely unlikely conversion, 
and had found a way of serving Him; it was to 
drop written fragments of His Word from the 
window on to the pavement below. And for 
this silent mission he would have no liberty if 
he were moved, in his last weeks, to a com- 
fortable “Home.” So he would rather serve 
his beloved Redeemer thus, “ pleasing not him- 
self,” than be soothed in body, and gladdened 
by surrounding kindness, but with less “ fellow- 
ship of His sufferings.’ Illustrious confessor 
—sure to be remembered when “the Lord of 
the servants cometh”! And with what an a 
fortiori does his simple answer to a kindly 
visitor’s offer bring home to us (for it is for us 
as much as for the Romans) this appeal of the 
Apostle’s! We are called in these words not 
necessarily to any agony of body or spirit; not 
necessarily even to an act of severe moral cour- 
age; only to patience, largeness of heart, 
brotherly love. Shall we not answer Amen 
from the soul? Shall not even one thought of 
“the fellowship of His sufferings” annihilate 
‘in us the miserable “ self-pleasing ” which shows 
‘itself in religious bitterness, in the refusal to 
attend and to understand, in a censoriousness 
which has nothing to do with firmness, in a per- 
sonal attitude exactly opposite to love? 

He has cited Psalm Ixix. as a Scripture which, 
with all the solemn problems gathered round its 
dark “minatory” paragraph, yet lives and 
moves with Christ, the Christ of love. And 
now—not to confirm his application of the 
Psalm, for he takes that for granted—but to 
affirm the positive Christian use of the Old 
Scriptures as a whole, he goes on to speak at 
large of “the things fore-written.”’ He does 
so with the special thought that the Old Testa- 
ment is full of truth in point for the Roman 
Church just now; full of the bright, and uniting, 
“hope” of glory; full of examples as well as 
precepts for “ patience,” that is to say, holy per- 
severance under trial; full finally of the Lord’s 
equally gracious relation to “the Nations” and 
ito Israel. 

For all the things fore-written, written in the 
Scriptures of the elder time, in the age that both 
preceded the Gospel and prepared for it, for our 
instruction were written—with an emphasis 
upon “our”—that through the patience and 
through the encouragement of the Scriptures we 
might hold our hope, the hope “sure and 
steadfast’ of glorification in the glory of our 
conquering Lord. That is to say, the true 
*“* Author behind the authors” of that mysteri- 
ous Book watched, guided, effected its con- 
struction, from end to end, with the purpose full 
in His view of instructing for all time the de- 
veloped Church of Christ. And in particular, 
He adjusted thus the Old Testament records 
and precepts of “ patience,” the patience which 
“suffers and ts strong,” suffers and goes forward, 
and of “encouragement,” mapdkdAnois, the word 
which is more than “ consolation,” while it in- 
cludes it; for it means the voice of positive and 
enlivening appeal. Rich indeed are Pentateuch, 
and Prophets, and Hagiographa, alike in com- 
mands to persevere and be of good courage, 
and in examples of men who were made brave 
and patient by the power of God in them, as 
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they took Him at His word. And all this, says 
the Apostle, was on purpose, or God’s purpose. 
That multifarious Book is indeed in this sense 
one. Not only is it, in its Author’s intention. 
full of Christ; in the same intention it is full of 
Him for us. Immortal indeed is its precious- 
ness, if this was His design. Confidently may 
we explore its pages, looking in them first for 
Christ, then for ourselves, in our need of peace, 
and strength, and hope. 

Let us add one word, in view of the anxious 
controversy of our day, within the Church, over 
the structure and nature of those “ divine 
Scriptures,” as the Christian Fathers love to call 
them. The use of the Holy Book in the spirit 
of this verse, the persistent searching of it for 
the preceptive mind of God in it, with the belief 
that it was “ written for our instruction,” will 
be the surest and deepest means to give us 
“perseverance” and ‘‘ encouragement” about 
the Book itself. The more we really know the 
Bible, at first hand, before God, with the knowl- 
edge both of acquaintance and reverent sym- 
pathy, the more shall we be able with intelligent 
spiritual conviction, to “persist” and “be of 
good cheer” in the conviction that it is indeed 
not of man (though through man), but of God. 
The more shall we use it as the Lord and the 
Apostles used it, as being not only of God, but 
of God for us; His Word, and for us. The 
more shall we make it our divine daily Manual 
for a life of patient and cheerful sympathies, 
holy fidelity, and “that blessed Hope ”—which 
draws “nearer now than when we believed.” 

But may the God of the patience and the en- 
couragement, He who is Author and Giver 
of the graces unfolded in His Word, He without 
whom even that Word is but a sound without 
significance in the soul, grant you, in His own 
sovereign way of acting on and in human wills 
and affections, to be of one mind mutually, ac- 
cording to Christ Jesus; “ Christwise,” in His 
steps, in His temper, under His precepts; hav- 
ing towards one another, not necessarily an 
identity of opinion on all details, but a com- 
munity of sympathetic kindness. No-comment 
here is better than this same Writer’s later 
words, from Rome (Phil. ii. 2-5); “Be of one 
mind; having the same love; nothing by strife, 
or vainglory; esteeming others better than 
yourselves; looking on the things of others; 
with the same mind which was also in Christ 
Jesus,” when He humbled Himself for us. And 
all this, not only for the comfort of the com- 
munity, but for the glory of God: that unani- 
mously, with one mouth, you may glorify the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; turn- 
ing from the sorrowful friction worked by self- 
will when it intrudes into the things of heaven, 
to an antidote, holy and effectual, found in 
adoring Him who is equally near to all His 
true people, in His Son. 

Wherefore welcome one another into fellow- 
ship, even as our Christ welcomed you, all the 
individuals of your company, and all the groups 
of it, to our God’s glory. These last words 
may mean either that the Lord’s welcome of 
“you” “ glorified” His Father’s grace; or that 
that grace will be “ glorified” by the holy vic- 
tory of love over prejudice among the Roman 
saints. Perhaps this latter explanation is to be 
preferred, as it echoes and enforces the last 
words of the previous verse. But why should 
not both references reside in the one phrase, 
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where the actions of the Lord and His disciples 
“are seen in their deep harmony? For I say 
that Christ stands constituted Servant of the 
Circumcision, Minister of divine blessings to Is- 
rael, on behalf of God’s truth, so as to ratify in 
act the promises belonging to the Fathers, so 
as to secure and vindicate their fulfilment, by 
His coming as Son of David, Son of Abraham, 
but (a “but” which, by its slight correction, 
reminds the Jew that the Promise, given wholly 
through him, was not given wholly for him) so 
that the Nations, on mercy’s behalf, should 
glorify God, blessing and adoring Him on ac- 
count of a salvation which, in their case, was 
less of “‘truth” than of “mercy,” because it 
was less explicitly and immediately of cove- 


nant; as it stands written (Ps. xviii. 49), ‘ For 


this I will confess to Thee, will own Thee, 
among the Nations, and will strike the harp to 
Thy Name”; Messiah confessing His Eternal 
Father’s glory in the midst of His redeemed 
Gentile subjects, who sing their “lower part” 
with Him. And again it, the Scripture, says 
(Deut. xxxii. 43), “Be jubilant, Nations, with 
His people.” And again Ps. cxvii. 1), ‘‘ Praise 
the Lord, all the Nations, and let all the peoples 
praise Him again.” And again Isaiah says 
(xi. 10), “‘ There shall come (literally, “ shall 
be”) the Root of Jesse, and He who rises up 
—‘‘rises,” in the present tense of the divine de- 
cree—to rule [the] Nations; on Him [the] Na- 
tions shall hope: with the hope which is in fact 
faith, looking from the sure present to the 
promised future. Now may the God of that hope, 
“the Hope” just cited from the Prophet, the 


expectation of all blessing, up to its crown and 
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flower in glory, on the basis of Messiah’s work, 
fill you with all joy and peace in your believing, 
so that you may overflow in that hope, in the 
Holy Spirit’s power: ‘in His power,” clasped 
as it were within His divine embrace, and thus 
energised to look upward, heavenward, away 
from embittering and dividing temptations to 
the unifying as well as beatifying prospect of 
your Lord’s Return. 


He closes here his long, wise, tender appeal 
and counsel about the “unhappy divisions” of 
He has led his readers as 
it were all round the subject. With the utmost 
tact, and also candour, he has given them his 
own mind, “in the Lord,” on the matter in dis- 
pute. He has pointed out to the party of 
scruple and restriction the fallacy of claiming 
the function of Christ, and asserting a divine 
rule where He has not imposed one. He has 
addressed the “ strong” (with whom he agrees 
in a certain sense), at much greater length, re- 
minding them of the moral error of making 
more of any given application of their principle 
than of the law of love in which the principle 
was rooted. He has brought both parties to 
the feet of Jesus Christ as absolute Master. He 
has led them to gaze on Him as their blessed 
Example, in His infinite self-oblivion for the 
cause of God, and of love. He has poured out 
before them the prophecies, which tell at once 
the Christian Judaist and the ex-pagan convert 
that in the eternal purpose Christ was given 
equally to both, in the line of “truth,” in the 
line of ‘“ mercy.” Now lastly he clasps them 
impartially to his own heart in this precious and 
pregnant benediction, beseeching for both sides, 
and for all their individuals, a wonderful ful- 
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ness of those blessings in which most speedily 
and most surely the spirit of their strife would 
expire. Let that prayer be granted, in its pure 
depth and height, and how could “the weak 
brother ” look with quite his old anxiety on the 
problems suggested by the dishes at a meal, 
and by the dates of the Rabbinic Calendar? 
And how could “the capable” bear any longer 
to lose his joy in God by an assertion, full of 
self, of his own insight and “liberty”? Pro- 
foundly happy and at rest in their Lord, whom 
they embraced by faith as their Righteousness 
and Life, and whom they anticipated in hope as 
their coming Glory; filled through their whole 
consciousness, by the indwelling Spirit, with a 
new insight into Christ; they would fall into 
each other’s embrace, in Him. They would be 
much more ready, when they met, to speak 
“concerning the King” than to begin a new 
Stage of their not very elevating discussion. 

How many a Church controversy, now as 
then, would die of inanition, leaving room for 
a living truth, if the disputants could only 
gravitate, as to their always most beloved theme, 
to the praises and glories of their redeeming 
Lord Himself! It is at His feet, and in His 
arms, that we best understand both His truth, 
and the thoughts, rightful or mistaken, of our 
brethren. 


Meanwhile, let us take this benedictory 
prayer, as we may take it, from its instructive 
context, and carry it out with us into all the 
contexts of life. What the Apostle prayed for 
the Romans, in view of their controversies, he 
prays for us, as for them, in view of everything. 
Let us “stand back and look at the picture.” 
Here—conveyed in this strong petition—is St. 
Paul’s idea of the true Christian’s true life, and 
the true life of the true Church. What are the 
elements, and what is the result? 

It is a life lived in direct contact with God. 
“Now the God of hope fill you.” He remits 
them here (as above, ver. 5) from even himself 
to the Living God. In a sense, he sends them 
even from “the things forewritten,” to the Liv- 
ing God; not in the least to disparage the 
Scriptures, but because the great function of the 
divine Word, as of the divine Ordinances, is to 
guide the soul into an immediate intercourse with 
the Lord God in His Son, and to secure it 
therein. God is to deal direct with the Romans. 
He is to manipulate, He is to fill, their being. 

It is a life not starved or straitened, but full. 
“The God of hope fill you.” The disciple, and 
the Church, is not to live as if grace were like 
a stream “in the year of drought,” now settled 
into an almost stagnant deep, then struggling 
with difficulty over the stones of the shallow. 
The man, and the Society, are to live and work 
in tranquil but moving strength, “rich” in the 
fruits of their Lord’s “‘ poverty ” (2 Cor. viii. 9); 
filled out of His fulness; never, spiritually, at a 
loss for Him; never, practically, having to do 
or bear except in His large and gracious power. 

It is a life bright and beautiful; “ filled with 
all joy and peace.” It is to show a surface fair 
with the reflected sky of Christ, Christ present, 
Christ to come. A sacred while open happiness 
and a pure internal repose are to be there, born 
of “ His presence, in which is fulness of joy,” 
and of the sure prospect of His Return, bring- 
ing with it “pleasures for evermore.” Like 
that mysterious ether of which the natural 
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philosopher tells us, this joy, this peace, found 
and maintained “in the Lord,” is to pervade all 
the contents of the Christian life, its moving 
masses of duty or trial, its interspaces of rest 
or silence; not always demonstrative, but always 
underlying, and always a living power. 

It is a life of faith; ‘‘ all joy and peace in your 
believing.” That is to say, it is a life dependent 
for its all upon a Person and His promises. Its 
glad certainty of peace with God, of the posses- 
sion of His Righteousness, is by means not of 
sensations and experiences, but of believing; it 
comes, and stays, by taking Christ at His word. 
Its power over temptation, its ‘ victory and tri- 
umph against the devil, the world, and the 
flesh,” is by the same means. The man, the 
Church, takes the Lord at His word;—‘I am 
with you always”; ‘“‘ Through Me thou shalt do 
valiantly ;—and faith, that is to say, Christ 
trusted in practice, is “ more than conqueror.” 

It is a life overflowing with the heavenly hope; 
“that ye may abound im the hope.” Sure of the 
past, and of the present, it is—what out of 
‘Christ no life can be—sure of the future. The 
golden age, for this happy life, is in front, and 
is no Utopia. “ Now is our salvation nearer”; 
“We look for that blissful (saxaplavy) hope, the 
appearing of our great God and Saviour”; 
“Them which sleep in Him God will bring with 
Him”; “‘ We shall be caught up together with 
them; we shall ever be with the Lord”; “ They 
shall see His face; thine eyes shall see the King 
in His beauty.” 

And all this it is as a life lived “in the power 
of the Holy Ghost.” Not by enthusiasm, not 
by any stimulus which self applies to self; not 
by resources for gladness and permanence 
found in independent reason or affection; but 
by the almighty, all-tender power of the Com- 
forter. “‘ The Lord, the Life-Giver,” giving life 
by bringing us to the Son of God, and uniting 
us to Him, is the Giver and strong Sustainer 
of the faith, and so of the peace, the joy, the 
hope, of this blessed life. 

“Now it was not written for their sakes only, 
but for us also,” in our circumstances of per- 
sonal and of common experience. Large and 
pregnant is the application of this one utterance 
to the problems perpetually raised by the di- 
vided state of organisation, and of opinion, in 
modern Christendom. It gives us one secret, 
above and below all others, as the sure panacea, 
if it may but be allowed to work, for this multi- 
farious malady which all who think deplore. 
That secret is “‘the secret of the Lord, which 
is with them that fear Him” (Ps. xxv. 14). It 
is a fuller life in the individual, and so in the 
community, of the peace and joy of believing; 
a larger abundance of “that blessed hope,” 
given by that power for which numberless 
hearts are learning to thirst with a new intensity, 
“the power of the Holy Ghost.’ 

It was in that direction above all that the 
Apostle gazed as he yearned for the unity, not 
only spiritual, but practical, of the Roman saints. 
This great master of order, this man made for 
government, alive with all his large wisdom to 
the sacred importance, in its true place, of the 
external mechanism of Christianity, yet makes 
no mention of it here, nay, scarcely gives one 
allusion to it in the whole Epistle. The word 
“ Church” is not heard till the final chapter; and 
then it is used only, or almost only, of the scat- 
tered mission-stations, or even mission-groups, 
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in their individuality. The ordered Ministry 
only twice, and in the most passing manner, 
comes into the long discourse; in the words 
(xii. 6-8) about prophecy, ministration, teach- 
ing, exhortation, leadership; and in the mention 
(xvi. 1) of Phcebe’s relation to the Cenchrean 
Church. He is addressing the saints of that 
great City which was afterwards, in the tract 
of time, to develop into even terrific exaggera- 
tions the idea of Church Order. But he has 
practically nothing to say to them about uni- 
fication and cohesion beyond this appeal to hold 
fast together by drawing nearer each and all 
to the Lord, and so filling each one his soul 
and life with Him. 

Our modern problems must be met with at- 
tention, with firmness, with practical purpose, 
with due regard to history, and with submission 
to revealed truth. But if they are to be solved 
indeed they must be met outside the spirit of 
self, and in the communion of the Christian 
with Christ, by the power of the Spirit of God. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


ROMAN CHRISTIANITY; ST, PAUL’S COM- 
MISSION; HIS INTENDED ITINERARY; 
HE ASKS FOR PRAYER. 


ROMANS xv. 14-33. 


THE Epistle hastens to its close. As to its 
instructions, doctrinal or moral, they are now 
practically written. The Way of Salvation lies 
extended, in its radiant outline, before the Ro- 
mans, and ourselves. The Way of Obedience, 
in some of its main tracks, has been drawn 
firmly on the field of life. Little remains but 
the Missionary’s last words about persons and 
plans, and then the great task is done. 

He will say a warm, gracious word about the 
spiritual state of the Roman believers. He will 
justify, with a noble courtesy, his own authorita- 
tive attitude as their counsellor. He will talk 
a little of his hoped for and now seemingly ap- 
proaching visit, and matters in connection with 
it. He will greet the individuals whom he 
knows, and commend the bearer of the Letter, 
and add last messages from his friends. Then 
Phoebe may receive her charge, and go on her 
way. 

But I am sure, my brethren, quite on my 
own part, about you, that you are, yourselves, 
irrespective of my influence, brimming with 
goodness, with high Christian qualities in gen- 
eral, filled with all knowledge, competent in 
fact to admonish one another. Is this flatttery, 
interested and insincere? Is it weakness, easily 
persuaded into a false optimism? Surely not; 
for the speaker here is the man who has spoken 
straight to the souls of these same people about 
sin, and judgment, and holiness; about the holi- 
ness of these everyday charities which some of 
them (so he has said plainly enough) had been 
violating. But a truly great heart always loves 
to praise where it can, and discerningly, to think 
and say the best. He who is Truth itself said 
of His imperfect, His disappointing followers, 
as He spoke of them in their hearing to His 
Father, “ They have kept Thy word”; “I am 
glorified in them” (John xvii. 6, 10). So here 
his Servant does not indeed give the Romans 
a formal certificate of perfection, but he does 
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‘rejoice to know, and to say, that their com- 


munity is Christian in a high degree, and that in 


a certain sense they have not needed informa-~ 


- 


‘have ventured to translate the Greek. 


tion about Justification by Faith, nor about prin- 
ciples of love and liberty in their intercourse. 
In essence, all has been in their cognisance al- 
ready; an assurance which could not have been 
entertained in regard of every Mission, cer- 
tainly. He has written not as to children, giv- 
ing them an alphabet, but as to men, developing 
facts into science. 

' But with a certain boldness I have written to 
you, here and there, just as reminding you; be~ 
cause of the grace, the free gift of his com- 
mission and of the equipment for it, given me 


-by our God, given in order to my being Christ 


Jesus’ minister sent to the Nations, doing priest- 
work with the Gospel of God, that the oblation 
of the Nations, the oblation which is in fact the 
Nations self-laid upon the spiritual altar, may 
be acceptable, consecrated in the Holy Spirit. 
It is a startling and splendid passage of meta- 

hor. Here once, in all the range of his writ- 
ings (unless we except the few and affecting 
words of Phil. ii. 17), the Apostle presents him- 
self to his converts as a sacrificial ministrant, 
a “priest” in the sense which usage (not ety- 
mology) has so long stamped on that English 
word as its more special sense. Never do the 
great Founders of the Church, and never does 
He who is its foundation, use the term lepevs, 
sacrificing, mediating, priest, as a term to desig- 


nate the Christian minister in any of his orders;- 


never, if this passage is not to be reckoned in, 
with its lepovpyetv, its “ priest-work,” as we 
In the 
distinctively sacerdotal Epistle, the Hebrews, 
the word lepeds comes indeed into the fore- 
ground. But there it is absorbed into the 
Lord. It is appropriated altogether to Him in 
His self-sacrificial Work once done, and in His 
heavenly Work now always doing, the work of 
mediatorial impartation, from His throne,* of 
the blessings which His great Offering won. 
One other Christian application of the sacrificial 
title we have in the Epistles: “‘ Ye are a holy 
priesthood,” ‘a royal priesthood” (1 Pet. ii. 
5, 9). But who are “ye”? Not the conse- 
crated pastorate, but the consecrated Christian 
company altogether. And what are the altar- 
sacrifices of that company? “Sacrifices spirit- 
ual”; “the praises of Him who called them into 
His wonderful light” (1 Pet. ii. 5, 9). In the 
Christian Church, the pre-Levitical ideal of the 
old Israel reappears in its sacred reality. He 
who offered to the Church of Moses (Exod. 
xix. 6) to be one great priesthood, “a kingdom 
of priests, and a holy nation,” found His fa- 
voured nation unready for the privilege, and 
so Levi representatively took the place alone. 
But now, in His new Israel, as all are sons in 
the Son, so all are priests in the Priest. And 
the sacred Ministry of that Israel, the Ministry 
which is His own divine institution, the gift 
(Eph. iv. 11) of the ascended Lord to His 
Church, is never once designated, as such, by 
the term which would have marked it as the 
analogue to Levi, or to Aaron. 

‘Is this passage in any degree an exception? 
No; for it contains its own full inner evidence 
of its metaphorical cast. The “ priest-work- 
ing” here has regard, we find, not to a ritual, 


* He is seen in the Epistle not before the throne, stand- 
ing, but om the throne, seated. 
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but to “the Gospel.” ‘“ The oblation” is—the 
Nations: The hallowing Element, shed as it 
were upon the victims, is the Holy Ghost. Not 
in a material temple, and serving at no tangi- 
ble altar, the Apostle brings his multitudinous 
converts as his holocaust to the Lord. The 
Spirit, at his preaching and on their believing, 
descends upon them; and they lay themselves 
“‘a living sacrifice’ where the fire of love shall 
consume them, to His glory. 

I have therefore my right to exultation, in 
Christ Jesus, as His member and implement, as 
to what regards God; not in any respect as re- 
gards myself, apart from Him. And then he 
proceeds as if about to say, in evidence of that 
assertion, that he always declines to intrude 
on a brother Apostle’s ground, and to claim as 
his own experience what was in the least degree 
another’s; but that indeed through him, in sov- 
ereign grace, God has done great things, far and 
wide. This he expresses thus, in energetic com- 
pressions of diction: 

For I will not dare to talk at all of things 
which Christ did not work out through me 
(there is an emphasis on “ me”’) to effect obedi- 
ence of [the] Nations to His Gospel, by word 
and deed, in power of signs and wonders, in 
power of God’s Spirit; a reference, strangely 
impressive by its very passingness, to the ex- 
ercise of miracle-working gifts by the writer. 
This man, so strong in thought, so practical in 
counsel, so extremely unlikely to have been 
under an illusion about a large factor in his 
adult and intensely conscious experience, speaks 
direct from himself of his wonder-works. And 
the allusion, thus dropped by the way and left 
behind, is itself an evidence to the perfect mental 
balance of the witness; this was no enthusiast, 
intoxicated with ambitious spiritual visions, but 
a man put in trust with a mysterious yet sober 
treasure. So that from Jerusalem, and round 
about it (Acts xxvi. 20), as far as the Illyrian 
region, the highland seaboard which looks 
across the Adriatic to the long eastern side of 
Italy, I have fulfilled the Gospel of Christ, car- 
ried it practically everywhere, satisfied the idea of 
so distributing it that it shall be accessible 
everywhere to the native races. 

But this I have done with this ambition, to 
preach the Gospel not where Christ was already 
named, that I might not build on another man’s 
foundation; but to act on the divine word, as 
it stands written (Isa. lii. 15), ‘““ They to whom 
no news was carried about Him, shall see; and 
those who have not heard, shall understand.” 
Here was an “ambition” as far-sighted as it 
was noble. Would that the principle of it could 
have been better remembered in the history of 
Christendom, and not least in our own age; a 
wasteful overlapping of effort on effort, system 
on system, would not need now to be so much 
deplored. Thus as a fact I was hindered for the 
most part—hindrances were the rule, signals of 
opportunity the exception—in coming to you; 
you, whose City is no untrodden ground to mes- 
sengers of Christ, and therefore not the ground 
which had a first claim on me. But now, as no 
longer having place in these regions, eastern 
Roman Europe yielding him no longer an unat- 
tempted and accessible district to enter, and 
having a home-sick feeling for coming to you, 
these many years—whenever I may be journey- , 
ing to Spain, [I will come to you]. For I 
hope, on my journey through, to see the sight 
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of you (as if the view of so important a Church 
would be a spectacle indeed), and by you to be 
escorted there, if first I may have my fill of you, 
however imperfectly. 

As always, in the fine courtesy of pastoral 
love, he says more, and thinks more, of his own 
expected gain of refreshment and encourage- 
ment from them, than even of what he may have 
to impart to them. So he had thought, and so 
spoken, in his opening page (i. II, 12); it is the 
same heart throughout. 

How little did he realise the line and details 
of the destined fulfilment of that “‘ home-sick 
feeling’’! He was indeed to “see Rome,” and 
for no passing “ sight of the scene.” For two 
long years of sorrows and joys, restraints and 
wonderful occasions, innumerable colloquies, 
and the writing of great Scriptures, he was to 
“dwell in his own hired lodgings” there. But 
he did not see what lay between. 

For St. Paul ordinarily, as always for us, it 
was true that “we know not what awaits us.” 
For us, as for him, it is better “to walk with 
God in the dark, than to go alone in the light.” 
, Did he ultimately visit Spain? We shall never 
know until perhaps we are permitted to ask 
him hereafter. It is not at all impossible that, 
released from his Roman prison, he first went 
‘westward and then—as at some time he certainly 
did—travelled to the Levant. But no tradition, 
however faint, connects St. Paul with the great 
Peninsula which glories in her legend of St. 
James. Is it irrelevant to remember that in his 
Gospel he has notably visited Spain in later ages? 
It was the Gospel of St. Paul, the simple 
grandeur of his exposition of Justification by 
Faith, which in the sixteenth century laid hold 
on multitudes of the noblest of Spanish hearts, 
till it seemed as if not Germany, not England, 
bid fairer to become again a land of “truth in 
the light.” The terrible Inquisition utterly 
crushed the springing harvest, at Valladolid, at 
Seville, and in that ghastly Quemadero at Ma- 
drid, which, five-and-twenty years ago, was ex- 
cavated by accident, to reveal its deep strata of 
ashes, and charred bones, and all the débris of 
the Autos. But now again, in the mercy of God 
‘and in happier hours, the New Testament is 
tread in the towns of Spain, and in her highland 
villages, and churches are gathering around the 
holy light, spiritual descendants of the true, the 
primeval, Church of Rome. May “the God of 
hope fill them with all peace and joy in believ- 
ing.” 

But now I am journeying to Jerusalem, the 
journey whose course we know so well from 
Acts xx., Xxi., ministering to the saints, serving 
the poor converts of the holy City as the col- 
lector and conveyer of alms for their necessities. 
For Macedonia and Achaia, the northern and 
southern Provinces of Roman Greece, finely 
personified in this vivid passage, thought good 
to make something of a communication, a cer- 
tain gift to be “shared” among the recipients, 
for the poor of the saints who live at Jerusalem; 
the place where poverty seemed specially, for 
whatever reason, to beset the converts. ‘ For 
they thought good! ”—yes; but there is a differ- 
ent side to the matter. Macedonia and Achaia 
are generous friends, but they have an obliga- 
tion too: And debtors they are to them, to these 
poor people of the old City. For if in their 
spiritual things the Nations shared, they, these 
Nations, are in debt, as a fact, in things carnal, 
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things belonging to our “life in the flesh,” to 
minister to them; to do them public and reli- 
gious service. 

When I have finished this then, and sealed 
this fruit to them, put them into ratified owner- 
ship of this ‘ proceed” of Christian love, I will 
come away by your road to Spain. (He means, 
“if the Lord will”; it is instructive to note 
that even St. Paul does not make it a duty, 
with an almost superstitious iteration, always to 
say so). Now I know that, coming to you, in 
the fulness of Christ’s benediction I shall come. 
He will come with his Lord’s “ benediction ” 
on him, as His messenger to the Roman disci- 
ples; Christ will send him charged with heav- 
enly messages, and attended with His own pros- 
pering presence. And this will be “in fulness”; 
with a rich overflow of saving truth, and heay~ 
enly power, and blissful fellowship. 

Here he pauses, to ask them for that boon of 
which he is so covetous—intercessory prayer. 
He has been speaking with a kind and even 
sprightly pleasantry (there is no irreverence in 
the recognition) of those Personages, Mace- 
donia, and Achaia, and their gift, which is also 
their debt. He has spoken also of what we 
know from elsewhere (1 Cor. xvi. 1-4) to have 
been his own scrupulous purpose not only to 
collect the alms but to see them punctually de- 
livered, above all suspicion of misuse. He has 
talked with cheerful confidence of “the road 
by Rome to Spain.” But now he realises what 
the visit to Jerusalem involves for himself. He 
has tasted in many places, and at many times, 
the bitter hatred felt for him in unbelieving 
Israel; a hatred the more bitter, probably, the 
more his astonishing activity and influence were 
felt in region after region. Now he is going 
to the central focus of the enmity; to the City 
of the Sanhedrin, and of the Zealots. And St. 
Paul is no Stoic, indifferent to fear, lifted in 
an unnatural exaltation above circumstances, 
though he is ready to walk through them in the 
power of Christ. His heart anticipates the ex- 
periences of outrage and revilings, and the pos- - 
sible breaking up of all his missionary plans. 
He thinks too of prejudice within the Church, 
as well as of hatred from without; he is not at 
all sure that his cherished collection willinot be’ 
coldly received, or even rejected, by the Judaists 
of the mother-church; whom yet he must and 
will call “ saints.”” So he tells all to the Ro- 
mans, with a generous and winning confidence 
in their sympathy, and begs their prayers, and 
above all sets them praying that he may not be 
disappointed of his longed-for visit to them. 

All was granted. He was welcomed by the 
Church. He was delivered from the fanatics, 
by the strong arm of the Empire. He did reach 
Rome, and he had holy joy there. Only, the 
Lord took His own way, a way they knew not, 
to answer Paul and his friends. 

But I appeal to you, brethren,—the “but” 
carries an implication that something lay in the 
way of the happy prospect just mentioned,—by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and by the love of the 
Spirit, by that holy family affection inspired 
by the Holy One into the hearts which He has 
regenerated, to wrestle along with me in your 
prayers on my behalf to our God; that I may 
be rescued from those who disobey the Gospel 
in Judzea, and that my ministration which takes 
me to Jerusalem may prove acceptable to the 
saints, may be taken by the Christians there 
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is not permitted 
Eternal Friend is there. 


what he feels. 






without prejudice, and in love; that I may with 
‘joy come to you, through the will of God, and 


may share refreshing rest with you, the rest 
_ of holy fellowship where the tension of discus- 
sion and opposition is intermitted, and the two 
parties perfectly “understand one another” in 
their Lord. But the God of our peace be with 
you all. Yes, ‘so be it, whether or no the 
longed-for “joy” and “refreshing rest” is 
granted in His providence to the Apostle: 
With his beloved Romans, anywise, let there be 
“peace”; peace in their community, and in their 
souls; peace with God, and peace in Him. And 
‘so it will be, whether their human friend is or 
to see them, if only the 


There is a deep and attractive tenderness, as 
we have seen above, in this paragraph, where 
the writer’s heart tells the readers quite freely 
of its personal misgivings and longings. One 
of the most pathetic, sometimes one of the most 
beautiful, phenomena of human life is the strong 
man in his weak hour, or rather in his feeling 
hour, when he is glad of the support of those 
who may be so much his weaker. There is a 


- sort of strength which prides itself upon never 


showing such symptoms; to which it is a point 
of honour to act and speak always as if the man 
were self-contained and self-sufficient. But this 
is a narrow type of strength, not a great one. 
The strong man truly great is not afraid, in 
season, to “let himself go’’; he is well able to 
recover. An underlying power leaves him at 
leisure to show upon the surface very much of 
The largeness of his insight puts 
him into manifold contact with others, and 
keeps him open to their sympathies, however 
humble and inadequate these sympathies may 
be. The Lord Himself, ‘“‘ mighty to save,” cared 
more than we can fully know for human fellow-~ 
feeling. “ Will ye also go away?” “Ye are 
they that have continued with Me in My tempta~- 
tions’; “‘ Tarry ye here, and watch with Me”; 
*Lovest thou Me?” 

No false spiritual pride suggests it to St. Paul 
to conceal his anxieties from the Romans. It 
is a temptation sometimes to those who have 
been called to help and strengthen other men, 
to affect for themselves a strength which per- 
haps they do not quite feel. It is well meant. 
The man is afraid that if he owns to a burthen 
he may seem to belie the Gospel of “ perfect 
peace”; that if he even lets it be suspected that 
he is not always in the ideal Christian frame, 
his warmest exhortations and testimonies may 
lose their power. But at all possible hazards 
let him, about such things as about all others, 
tell the truth. It is a sacred duty in itself; the 
heavenly Gospel has no corner in it for the 
manceuvres of spiritual prevarication. And he 
will find assuredly that truthfulness, transparent 
candour, will not really discount his witness to 
the promises of his Lord. It may humiliate 
him, but it will not discredit Jesus Christ. It 
will indicate the imperfection of the recipient, 
but not any defect in the thing received. And 
the fact that the witness has been found quite 
candid against himself, where there is occasion, 
will give a double weight to his every direct 
testimony to the possibility of a life lived in 
the hourly peace of God. 

It is no part of our Christian duty to feel 
doubts and fears! And the more we act upon 
our Lord’s promises as they stand, the more 
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we shall rejoice to find that misgivings tend to 
vanish where once they were always thicken-~ 
ing upon us. Only, it is our duty always to be 
transparently honest. 

‘However, we must not treat this theme here 
too much as if St. Paul had given us an unmis~ 
takable text for it. His words now before us 
express no “‘carking care” about his intended 
visit to Jerusalem. They only indicate a deep 
sense of the gravity of the prospect, and of its 
dangers. And we know from elsewhere (see 
especially Acts xxi. 13) that that sense did 
sometimes amount to an agony of feeling, in the 
course of the very journey which he now con- 
templates. And we see him here quite without 
the wish to conceal his heart in the matter. 

In closing we note, “for our learning,” his 
example as he is a man who craves to be prayed 
for. Prayer, that great mystery, that blessed 
fact and power, was indeed vital to St. Paul. 
He is always praying himself; he is always ask- 
ing other people to pray for him. He “has 
seen Jesus Christ our Lord”; he is his Lord’s 
inspired Minister and Delegate; he has been 
“caught up into the third heaven’; he has had 
a thousand proofs that ‘all things,” infallibly, 
“work together for his good.” But he‘is left 
by this as certain as ever, with a persuasion as 
simple as a child’s, and also as deep as his own 
life-worn spirit, that it is immensely well worth 
his while to secure the intercessory prayers of 
those who know the way to God in’ Christ. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


A COMMENDATION; GREETINGS; A, 
WARNING; A DOXOLOGY. 
ROMANS xvi. I-27. 

ONcE more, with a reverent license of 
thought, we may imagine ourselves to be watch- 
ing in detail the scene in the house of Gaius. 
Hour upon hour has passed over Paul and his 
scribe as the wonderful Message has developed 
itself, at once and everywhere the word of man 
and the Word of God. They began at morning, 
and the themes of sin, and righteousness, and 
glory, of the present and the future of Israel, of 
the duties of the Christian life, of the special 
problems of the Roman Mission, have carried 
the hours along to noon, to afternoon. Now, 
to the watcher from the westward lattice, 


‘Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 
Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light.”’ 


The Apostle, pacing the chamber, as men are 
wont to do when they. use the pens of others, 
is aware that his message is at an end, as to 
doctrine and counsel. But before he bids his 
willing and wondering secretary rest from his 
labours, he has to discharge his own heart of 
the personal thoughts and affections whith have 
lain ready in it all the while, and which his last 
words about his coming visit tg the City have 
brought up in all their life and warmth. And 
now Paul and Tertius are no longer alone; other 
brethren have found their way to the chamber 
—Timotheus, Lucius, Jason, Sosipater; Gaius 
himself; Quartus; and no less a neighbour than 
Erastus, Treasurer of Corinth. A page of per- 
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sonal messages is yet to be dictated, from St. 
Paul, and from his friends. 

Now first he must not forget the pious woman 
who is—so we surely may assume—to take 
charge of this inestimable packet, and to deliver 
it at Rome. We know nothing of Phcebe but 
from this brief mention. We cannot perhaps be 
formally certain that she is here described as a 
female Church-official, a “ deaconess ” in a sense 
of that word familiar in later developments of 
Church-order—a woman set apart by the lay- 
ing-on of hands, appointed to enquire into and 
relieve temporal distress, and to be the teacher 
of female enquirers in the mission. But there 
is at least a great likelihood that something like 
this was her position; for she was not merely 
an active Christian, she was ‘‘a ministrant of the 
Church.” And she was certainly, as a person, 
worthy of reliance and of loving commendatory 
praise, now that some cause—absolutely un- 
known to us; perhaps nothing more unusual 
than a change of residence, obliged by private 
circumstances—took her from Achaia to Italy. 
She had been a devoted and it would seem par- 
ticularly a brave friend of converts in trouble, 
and of St. Paul himself. Perhaps in the course 
of her visits to the desolate she had fought dif- 
ficult battles of protest, where she found harsh- 
ness and oppressions. Perhaps she had pleaded 
the forgotten cause of the poor, with a woman’s 
courage, before some _ neglectful richer 
“brother.” ° 

Then Rome itself, as he sees Phcebe reaching 
it, rises—as yet only in fancy; it was still un- 
known to him—upon his mind. And there, 
moving up and down in that strange and almost 
awful world, he sees one by one the members 
of a large group of his personal Christian 
friends, and his beloved Aquila and Prisca are 
most visible of all. These must be individually 
saluted. 

What the nature of these friendships was we 
know in some instances, for we are told here. 
But why the persons were at Rome, in the place 
which Paul himself had never reached, we do 
not know, nor ever shall. Many students of the 
Epistle, it is well known, find a serious difficulty 
in this list of friends so placed—the persons so 
familiar, the place so strange; and they would 
have us look on this sixteenth chapter as a 
fragment from some other Letter, pieced in 
here by mistake; or what not. But no ancient 
copy of the Epistle gives us, by its condition, 
any real ground for such conjectures. And all 
that we have to do to realise possibilities in the 
actual features of the case, is to assume that 
many at least of this large Roman group, as 
surely Aquila and Prisca,* had recently migrated 
from the Levant to Roman; a migration as 
common and almost as easy then as is the mod- 
ern influx of foreign denizens to London. 

Bishop Lightfoot, in an Excursus in his edi- 
tion of the Philippian Epistle, has given us 
reason to think that not a few of the ‘“ Ro- 
mans” named here by St. Paul were members 
of that “‘ Household of Cesar” of which in later 
days he speaks to the Philippians (iv. 22) as 
containing its “saints,” saints who send special 
greetings to the Macedonian brethren. The 
Domus Cesaris included “the whole of the Im- 
perial household, the meanest slaves, as well as 
the most powerful courtiers”; “all persons in 
the Emperor’s service, whether slaves or free- 

* See 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 
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men, in Italy and even in the provinces.” The 
literature of sepulchral inscriptions at Rome is. 
peculiarly rich in allusions to members of “ the 
Household.” And it is from this quarter, par- 
ticularly from discoveries in it made early in the 
last century, that Lightfoot gets good reasons 
for thinking that in Phil. iv. 22 we may, quite 
possibly, be reading a greeting from Rome sent 
by the very persons (speaking roundly) who are 
here greeted in the Epistle to Rome. A place 
of burial on the Appian Way, devoted to the 
ashes of Imperial freedmen and slaves, and 
other similar receptacles, all to be dated with 
practical certainty about the middle period of 
the first century, yield the following names: 
Amplias, Urbanus, Stachys, Apelles, Tryphzna, 
Tryphosa, Rufus, Hermes, Hermas, Philolo- 
gus, Julius, Nereis; a name which might have 
denoted the sister (see ver. 15) of a man Ne- 
reus. 

Of course such facts must be used with due 
reserve in inference. But they make it abun- 


_dantly clear that, in Lightfoot’s words, “the 


namies and allusions at the close of the Roman 
Epistle are in keeping with the circumstances 
of the metropolis in St. Paul’s day.” They help 
us to a perfectly truthlike theory. We have 
only to suppose that among St. Paul’s converts 
and friends in Asia and Eastern Europe many 
either belonged already to the ubiquitous 
“Household,” or entered it after conversion, as 
purchased slaves or otherwise; and that\some 
time before our Epistle was written there was 
a large draft from the provincial to the metro- 
politan department; and that thus, when St. Paul 
thought of personal Christian friends at Rome, 
he would happen to think, mainly, of “ saints 
of Cesar’s Household.” Such a theory would 
also, by the way, help to explain the emphasis 
with which just these “ saints” sent their greet- 
ing, later, to Philippi. Many of them might 
have lived in Macedonia, and particularly in the 
colonia of Philippi, before the time of their sup- 
posed transference to Rome. 

We may add, from Lightfoot’s discussion, a ~ 
word about “the households,” or “ péople ”—of 
Aristobulus and Narcissus—mentioned in the 
greetings before us. It seems at least likely 
that the Aristobulus of the Epistle was a 
grandson of Herod the Great, and brother of 
Agrippa of Judea; a prince who lived and died 
at Rome. At his death it would be no im- 
probable thing that his “ household” should 
pass by legacy to the Emperor, while they would 
still, as a sort of clan, keep their old master’s 
name. Aristobulus’ servants, probably many of 
them Jews (Herodion, St. Paul’s kinsman, may 
have been a retainer of this Herod), would thus 
now be a part of “the Household of Ceasar,” 
and the Christians among them would be a 
group of “the Household saints.” As to the 
Narcissus of the Epistle, he may well have been 
the all-powerful freedman of Claudius, put to 
death early in Nero’s time. On his death, his 
great familia would become, by confiscation, part 
of “the Household”; and its Christian mem- 
bers would be thought of by St. Paul as among 
“the Household saints.” 

Thus it is at least possible that the holy lives 
which here pass in such rapid file before us 
were lived not only in Rome, but in a connec- 
tion more or less close with the service and 
business of the Court of Nero. So freely does 
grace make light of circumstance. 
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_Now it is time to come from our preliminaries 


to the text. 


as she will be at Rome. 


But—the word may mark the movement of 


thought from his own delay in reaching them 


to Phcebe’s immediate coming—I commend to 
you Pheebe, our sister (this Christian woman 
bore, without change, and without reproach, the 
name of the Moon-Goddess of the Greeks), 
being a ministrant of the Church which is in 
Cenchrez, the A*gzan port of Corinth; that you 
may welcome her, in the Lord, as a fellow- 
‘member of His Body, in a way worthy of the 
saints, with all the respect and the affection of 
the Gospel, and that you may stand by her in 
‘any matter in which she may need you, stranger 
For she on her part 
‘has proved a stand-by (almost a champion, one 
who stands up for others) of many, aye, and of 
‘me among them. 

Greet Prisca and Aquila, my co-workers in 
‘Christ Jesus; the friends who for my life’s sake 
submitted their own throat to the knife (it was 
at some stern crisis otherwise utterly unknown 
to us, but well known in heaven); to whom not 
only I give thanks, but also all the Churches 
of the Nations; for they saved the man whom 
the Lord consecrated to the service of the Gen- 
tile world. And the Church at their house greet 
with them; that is, the Christians of their neigh- 
-bourhood, who used Aquila’s great room as 
their house of prayer; the embryo of our parish 
or district Church. This provision of a place of 
worship was an old usage of this holy pair, 
whom St. Paul’s almost reverent affection pre- 
sents to us in such a living individuality. They 
had gathered “a domestic Church” at Corinth, 
not many months before (1 Cor. xvi. 19). And 
earlier still, at Ephesus (Acts xviii. 26), they 
wielded such .a Christian influence that they 
must have been a central point of influence and 
gathering there also. In Prisca, or Priscilla, as 
it has been remarked, we have “an example 
of what a married woman may do, for the gen- 
eral service of the Church, in conjunction with 
hhome-duties, just as Phcebe is the type of 
the unmarried servant of the Church, or dea- 
‘coness.” 

Greet Epzenetus, my beloved, who is the first- 
fruits of Asia, that is of the Ephesian Province, 
unto Christ; doubtless one who “owed his 
soul” to St. Paul in that three years’ missionary 
pastorate at Ephesus, and who was now bound 
to him by the indescribable tie which makes 
the converter and converted one. 

Greet Mary—a Jewess probably, Miriam or 
Maria—for she toiled hard for you; when and 
how we cannot know. 

Greet Andronicus and Junias, Junianus, my 
kinsmen, and my fellow-captives in Christ’s 
war; a loving and mindful reference to the hu- 
man relationships which so freely, but not 
lightly, he had sacrificed for Christ, and to some 
persecution-battle (was it at Philippi?) when 
these good men had shared his prison; men 
who are distinguished among the apostles; 
either as being themselves, in a secondary sense, 
devoted “apostles,” Christ’s missionary dele- 
gates, though not of the Apostolate proper, or 
as being honoured above the common, for their 
toil and their character, by the Apostolic 
Brotherhood; who also before me came to be, 
as they are, in Christ. Not improbably these 
two early converts helped to “goad” (Acts 
xxvi. 14) the conscience of their still persecut- 
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ing Kinsman, and to prepare the way of Christ . 
in his heart. 

Greet Amplias, Ampliatus, my beloved in the 
Lord; surely a personal convert of his own. 

Greet Urbanus, my co-worker in Christ, and 
Stachys—another masculine name—my beloved. 

Greet Apelles, that tested man in Christ; the 
Lord knows, not we, the tests he stood. 

pugs those who belong to Aristobulus’ peo- 
ple. 

Greet Herodion, my kinsman. 

Greet those who belong to Narcissus’ people; 
those who are in the Lord. 

Greet Tryphena and Tryphosa (almost cer- 
tainly, by the type of their names, female slaves), 
who toil in the Lord, perhaps as “servants of 
the Church,” so far as earthly service would 
allow them. 

Greet Persis, the beloved woman (with fault- 
less delicacy he does not here say “my be- 
loved,” as he had said of the Christian men men- 
tioned just above), for she toiled hard in the 
Lord; perhaps at some time when St. Paul had 
watched her in a former and more Eastern 
home. 

Greet Rufus—just possibly the Rufus of Mark 
xv. 21, brother of Alexander, and son of Cross-~ 
carrying Simon; the family was evidently known 
to St. Mark, and we have good cause to think 
that St. Mark wrote primarily for Roman readers 
—Rufus, the chosen man in the Lord, a saint of 
the élite; and his mother—and mine! This 
nameless woman had done a mother’s part, 
somehow and somewhere, to the motherless 
Missionary, and her lovingkindness stands re- 
corded now 


“In either Book of Life, here and above.” 


Greet Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patro- 
bas, Hermes, and the brethren who are with 
them; dwellers perhaps in some isolated and dis- 
tant quarter of Rome, a little Church by them- 
selves. 

Greet Philologus and Julia, Nereus and his sis- 
ter, and all the saints who are with them, in 
their assembly. 

Greet one another with a sacred kiss; the Ori- 
ental pledge of friendship, and of respect. All 
the Churches of Christ greet you; Corinth, Cen- 
chree, ‘with all the saints in the whole of 
PNchinia: gelan@ oral). 


The roll of names is over, with its music, 
that subtle characteristic of such recitations of 
human personalities, and with its moving charm 
for the heart due almost equally to our glimpses 


of information about one here and one there 


and to our total ignorance about others; an ig- 
norance of everything about them but that they 
were at Rome, and that they were in Christ. 
We seem, by an effort of imagination, to see, 
as through a bright cloud, the faces of the com- 
pany, and to catch the far-off voices; but the 
dream “ dissolves in wrecks” ; we. do not know 
them, we do not know their distant world. But 
we do know Him in whom they were, and are; 
and that they have been ‘“ with Him, which 
is far better,’ for now so long a time of rest 
and glory. Some no doubt by deaths of ter- 
ror and wonder, by the fire, by the horrible 
wild-beasts, ‘‘ departed-to be with Him” ; some 
went, perhaps, with a dismissal as gentle as 
love and stillness could make it. But however, 
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they were the Lord’s; they are with the Lord. 
And we, in Him, 


“ Are tending upward too, 
As fast as time can move.” 


So we watch this unknown yet well-beloved 
company, with a sense of fellowship and expec- 
tation impossible out of Christ. This page is 
no mere relic of the past; it is a list of friend- 
ships to be made hereafter, and to be possessed 
for ever, in the endless life where personality 
indeed shall be eternal, but where also the union 
of personalities, in Christ, shall be beyond our 
utmost present thought. 


But the Apostle cannot close with these mes- 
sages of love. He remembers another and anx- 
ious need, a serious spiritual peril in the Roman 
community. He has not even alluded to it be- 
fore, but it must be handled, however briefly, 
now: 

But I appeal to you, brethren, to watch the 
persons who make the divisions and the stum- 
bling-blocks you know of, alien to the teaching 
which you learnt (there is an emphasis on 
“you,” as if to difference the true-hearted con- 
verts from these troublers);—and do turn away 
from them; go, and keep, out of their way; wise 
counsel for a peaceable but effectual resistance. 
For such people are not bondservants of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but they are bondservants of 
their own belly. They talk much of a mystic free- 
dom; and free indeed they are from the ac- 
cepted dominion of the Redeemer—but all the 
more they are enslaved to themselves; and by 
their pious language and their specious pleas 
they quite beguile the hearts of the simple, the 
unsuspicious. And they may perhaps have spe- 
cial hopes of beguiling you, because of your well- 
known readiness to submit, with the submission 
of faith, to sublime truths; a noble character, 
but calling inevitably for the safeguards of in- 
telligent caution: For your obedience, “ the obe-~ 
dience of faith,” shown when the Gospel reached 
you, was carried by report to all men, and so 
to these’ beguilers, who hope now to entice your 
faith astray. As regards you, therefore, looking 
only at your personal condition, I rejoice. Only 
I wish you to be wise as to what is good, but 
uncontaminated (by defiling knowledge) as to 
what is evil. He would not have their holy 
readiness to believe distorted into an unhallowed 
and falsely tolerant curiosity. He would have 
their faith not only submissive but spiritually 
intelligent; then they would be alive to the risks 
of a counterfeited and illusory ‘‘ Gospel.” They 
would feel, as with an educated Christian in- 
stinct, where decisively to hold back, where to 
refuse attention to unwholesome teaching. But 
the God of our peace will crush Satan down 
beneath your feet speedily. This spiritual mis- 
chief, writhing itself, like the serpent of Para- 
dise, into your happy precincts, is nothing less 
than a stratagem of the great Enemy’s own; a 
movement of his mysterious personal antago- 
nism to your Lord, and to you His people. But 
the Enemy’s Conqueror, working in you, will 
make the struggle short and decisive. Meet the 
inroad in the name of Him who has made peace 
for you, and works peace in you, and it will 
soon be over. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be (or may we not render is?) with 
you. 

What precisely was the mischief, who pre- 


here so abruptly and so urgently by St. Paul? 
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cisely were the dangerous teachers, spoken ef 
ix 


is easier to ask the question than to answer it. 


Some expositors have sought a solution in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth chapters, and have 
found in an extreme school of theoretical “ lib- 
erty”’ these men of “ pious language and spe- 
cious pleas.’’ But to us this seems impossible. 


Almost explicitly, in those chapters, he identi- 


fies himself in principle with “ the capable” ; cer- 
tainly there is not a whisper of horror as re- 
gards their principle, and nothing but a friendly 
while unreserved reproof for the uncharity of 
their practice. Here he has in his mind men 
whose purposes and whose teachings are noth- 
ing but evil; who are to be—not indeed perse- 
cuted but—avoided; not met in conference, but 
solemnly refused a further hearing. In our 
view, the case was one of embryo Gnosticism. 
The Romans, so we take it, were troubled by 
teachers who used the language of Christianity, 
saying much of ‘‘ Redemption,” and of “‘ Eman- 
cipation,” and something of ‘“ Christ,” and of 
“the Spirit” ; but all the while they meant a 
thing totally different from the Gospel of the 
Cross. They meant by redemption and free- 
dom, the liberation of spirit from matter. They 
meant by Christ and the Spirit, mere links in 
a chain of phantom beings, supposed to span 
the gulf between the Absolute Unknowable Ex- 
istence and the finite World. And their mo- 
rality too often tended to the tenet that as mat- 
ter was hopelessly evil, and spirit the unfor- 
tunate prisoner in matter, the material body had 
nothing to do with its unwilling, and pure, In- 
habitant: let the body go its own evil way, and 
work out its base desires. 

Our sketch is taken from developed Gnos- 
ticism, such as it is known to have been a gen- 
eration or two later than St. Paul. But it is 
more than likely that such errors were present, 
in essence, all through the Apostolic age. And 
it is easy to see how they could from the first 
disguise themselves in the special terminology 
of the Gospel of liberty and of the Spirit. 

Such things may look to us, after eighteen 
hundred years, only like fossils of the old rocks. 
They are indeed fossil specimens—but of exist- 
ing species. The atmosphere of the Christian 
world is still infected, from time to time—per- 
haps more now than a few generations ago, 
whatever that fact may mean—with unwhole- 
some subtleties, in which the purest forms of 
truth are indescribably manipulated into the 
deadliest related error; a mischief sure to betray 
itself, however, (where the man tempted to par- 
ley with it is at once wakeful and humble,) by 
some fatal flaw of pride, or of untruthfulness, 
or of an uncleanness however subtle. And for 
the believer so tempted, under common circum- 
stances, there is still, as of old, no counsel more 
weighty than St. Paul’s counsel here. If he 
would deal with such snares in the right way, 
he must “turn away from them.” He must 
turn away to the Christ of history. He must oc- 
cupy himself anew with the primeval Gospel of 
pardon, holiness, and heaven. 


Is the letter to be closed here at last? Not 
quite yet; not until one and then another of the 
gathered circle has committed his greetings to 
it. And first comes up the dear Timotheus, the 
man nearest of all to the strong heart of the 
Apostle. We seem to see him alive before us, 








ee itrene himself, contributed to a portrait. 


_ onies. of sensibility. 


Paniich has St. Paul, in one Epistle and an- 
er, but above all in his dying letter to pe 

e is 
many years younger than his leader and Chris- 
tian Father. His face, full of thought, feeling, 


and devotion, is rather earnest than strong. But 


it has the strength of patience, and of absolute 
sincerity, and of rest in Christ. Timotheus re- 
pays the affection of Paul with unwavering fidel- 


ity. And he will be true to the end to his Lord 


and Redeemer, through whatever tears and ag- 
Then Lucius will speak, 
perhaps the Cyrenian of Antioch (Acts xiii. 1); 
and Jason, perhaps the convert of Thessalonica 
(Acts xvii. 5); and Sosipater, perhaps the Be- 
rean Sopater of Acts xx. 4; three blood-rela- 
tions of the Apostle, who was not left -utterly 
alone of human affinities, though he had laid 
them all at his Master’s feet. Then the faithful 
Tertius claims the well-earned privilege of writ- 
ing one sentence for himself. And Gaius mod- 
estly requests his salutation, and Erastus, the 
man of civic dignity and large affairs. He has 
found no discord between the tenure of a great 
secular office and the life of Christ; but to-day 


he is just a brother with brethren, named side 


by side with the Quartus whose only title is that 
beautiful one, “ the brother,” “ our fellow in the 
family of God.” So the gathered friends speak 
each in his turn to the Christians of the City; 
we listen as the names are given: 

There greets you Timotheus my fellow- 
worker, and Lucius, and Jason, and Sosipatrus, 
my kinsmen. 

There greets you I, Tertius, who wrote the 
Epistle in the Lord; he had been simply Paul’s 
conscious pen, but also he had willingly drawn 
the strokes as being one with Christ, and as 
working in His cause. 

There greets you Gaius, host of me and of the 
whole Church; universal welcomer to his door 
of all who love his beloved Lord, and now par- 
ticularly of all at Corinth who need his Lord’s 
Apostle. 

There greets you Erastus, the Treasurer of the 
City, and Quartus (‘‘ Kouartos”’), the brother.* 


Here, as we seem to discern the scene, there 
is indeed a pause, and what might look like an 
end. Tertius lays down the pen. The circle of 
friends breaks up, and Paul is left alone—alone 
with his unseen Lord, and with that long, silent 
Letter; his own, yet not his own. He takes it 
in his hands, to read, to ponder, to believe, to 
call up again the Roman converts, so dear, so 
far away, and to commit them again for faith, 
and for life, to Christ and to His Father. He 
sees them beset by the encircling masses of 
pagan idolatry and vice, and by the embittered 
Judaism which meets them at every turn. He 
sees them hindered by their own mutual preju- 
dices and mistakes; for they are sinners still. 
Lastly, he sees them approached by this serpen- 
tine delusion of an unhallowed mysticism, which 


* Ver. 24 is probably to be omitted, as an insertion after 
date. 
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would substitute the thought of matter for that 
of sin, and reverie for faith, and an unknow- 
able Somewhat, inaccessible to the finite, for 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And then he sees this astonishing Gospel, whose 
glorious outline and argument he has been 
caused to draw, as it was never drawn before, 
on those papyrus pages; the truth of God, not 
of man; veiled so long, promised so long, known. 
at last: the Gospel which displays the sinner's. 
peace, ‘the believer’s life, the radiant boundless. 
future of the saints, and, in all and above all, 
the eternal love of the Father and the Son. 

In this Gospel, “ his Gospel,’ he sees mani- 
fested afresh his God. And he adores Him 
afresh, and commits to Him afresh these dear 
ones of the Roman Mission. 

He must give them one word more, to ex- 
press his overrunning heart. He must speak 
to them of Him who is Almighty for them 
against the complex might of evil. He must 
speak of that Gospel in whose lines the almighty 
grace will run. It is the Gospel of Paul, but 
also and first the ‘‘ proclamation made by Je- 
sus Christ” of Himself as our Salvation. It is. 
the Secret “ hushed” throughout the long zons 
of the past, but now spoken out indeed; the 
Message which the Lord of Ages, choosing His. 
hour aright, now imperially commands to be 
announced to the Nations, that they may submit 
to it and live. It is the vast fulfilment of those 
mysterious Scriptures which are now the creden- 
tials, and the watchword, of its preachers. It 
is the supreme expression of the sole and eter- 
nal Wisdom; clear to the intellect of the heaven- 
taught child; more unfathomable, even to the 
heavenly watchers, than Creation itself. To the 
God of this Gospel he must now entrust the 
Romans, in the glowing words i in which he wor- 
ships Him through the Son in whom He is seen 
and praised. To this God—while the very lan- 
guage is broken by its own force—he must give 
glory everlasting, for His Gospel, and for Him- 
self. 

He takes the papers, and the pen. With dim 
eyes, and in large, laborious letters,* and for- 
getting at the close, in the intensity of his soul, 
to make perfect the grammatical connection, 
he inscribes, in the twilight, this most wonder- 
ful of Doxologies. Let us watch him to its 
close, and then in silence leave him before his. 
Lord, and ours: 

But to Him who is able to establish you, ac- 
cording to my Gospel, and the proclamation of,. 
made by, Jesus Christ, true to, (xara ) (the) un- 
veiling of (the) Secret hushed in silence dur- 
ing ages of times, but manifested now, and 
through (the) prophetic Scriptures, according to 
the edict of the God of Ages, for faith’s obedi- 
ence, published among all the Nations—to God 
Only Wise, through Jesus Christ—to whom be 
the glory unto the ages of the ages. Amen. 


*Gal. vi. 1: “See with what great letters I have 
written to you in autograph!” It has been remarked 
that this great Doxology bearsa literary likeness to other 
passages which he probably wrote with hisown hand. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


CorINTH was the first Gentile city in which 
Paul spent any considerable time. It afforded 
him the opportunities he sought as a preacher 
of Christ. Lying, as it did, on the famous Isth- 
mus which connected Northern and Southern 
Greece, and defended by an almost impregnable 
citadel, it became a place of great political im- 
portance. Its position gave it also commercial 
advantages. Many traders bringing goods from 
Asia to Italy preferred to unlade at Cenchrea 
and carry their bales across the narrow neck 
of land rather than risk the dangers of doubling 
Cape Malea. So commonly was this done that 
arrangements were made for carrying the smaller 
ships themselves across the Isthmus on rollers; 
and shortly after Paul’s visit Nero cut the first 
turf of an intended, but never finished, canal to 
connect the two seas. 

Becoming by its situation and importance the 
head of the Achaian League, it bore the brunt 


_ of the conqueror’s onslaught and was completely 


destroyed by the Roman general Mummius in 
the year 146 B. c. For a hundred years it lay 
in ruins, peopled by few but relic-hunters,. who 
groped among the demolished temples for bits 
of sculpture or Corinthian brass. The all-dis- 
cerning eye of Julius Ceesar, however, could nat 
overlook the excellence of the site; and ac- 
cordingly he sent a colony of Roman freedmen, 
the most industrious of the metropolitan popu- 
lation, to rebuild and replenish the city. Hence 
the names of Corinthians mentioned in the New 
Testament are mainly such as betoken a Roman 
and servile origin, such as Gaius, Fortunatus, 
Justus, Crispus, Quartus, Achaicus. Under these 
auspices Corinth speedily regained something of 
its former beauty, all its former wealth, and ap- 
parently more than its original size. But the 
old profligacy was also to some extent revived; 
and in Paul’s day “to live as they do at Cor- 
inth” was the equivalent for living in luxury 
and licentiousness. Sailors from all parts with 
a little money to spend, merchants eager to com- 
pensate for the privations of a voyage, refugees 
and adventurers of all kinds, were continually 
passing through the city, introducing foreign 
customs and confounding moral distinctions. 
Too plainly are the innate vices of the Corin- 
thians reflected in this Epistle. On the stage the 
Corinthian was usually represented drunk, and 
Paul found that this characteristic vice was al- 
lowed to follow his converts even to the com- 
munion table. In the letter there are also dis- 
cernible some reminiscences of what Paul had 
seen in the Isthmian and gladiatorial contests. 
He had noted, too, as he walked through Corinth, 
how the fire of the Roman army had consumed 
the meaner houses of wood, hay, stubble, but 
had left standing, though charred, the precious 
marbles. 

Nowhere do we see so clearly as in this Epis- 
tle the multifarious and delicate work required 
of one on whom lay the care of all the Churches. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


BY THE REV. MARCUS DODS, D. D. 


A host of difficult questions poured in upor 
him: questions regarding conduct, questions of 
casuistry, questions about the ordering of pub- 
lic worship and social intercourse, as well as 
questions which struck to the very root of the 
Christian faith. Are we to dine with our heathen 
relatives? May we intermarry with those who 
are not yet Christian? may we marry at all? Can 
slaves continue in the service of heathen mas- 
ters? What relation does the Communion hold 
to our ordinary meals? Is the man who speaks 
with tongues a superior kind of Christian, and 
must the prophet who speaks with the Spirit 
be allowed to interrupt other speakers? Paul 
in a previous letter had instructed the Corin- 
thians on some of these points, but they had mis- 
understood him; and he now takes up their diffi- 
culties point by point, and finally disposes of 
them. Had nothing been required but the so- 
lution of practical difficulties, Paul’s part had 
not been so delicate to play. But even through 
their request for advice there shone the ineradica- 
ble Greek vices of vanity, restless intellectual- 
ism, litigiousness, and sensuality. They even 
seemed to be on the perilous brink of glorying 
in a spurious liberality which could condone 
vices condemned by the heathen. In these cir- 
cumstances the calmness and patience with which: 
Paul pronounces on their entanglements are 
striking. But even more striking are the bound- 
less intellectual vigour, the practical sagacity, 
the ready application to life, of the profoundest 
Christian principles. In reading the Epistle, one 
is amazed at the brevity and yet completeness 
with which intricate practical problems are 
discussed, the unerring firmness with which, 
through all plausible sophistry and fallacious 
scruples, the radical principle is laid hold of, and 
the sharp finality with which it is expressed. 
Nor is there any lack in the Epistle of the warm, 
rapid, and stirring eloquence which is associated 
with the name of Paul. It was a happy circum- 


‘stance for the future of Christianity that in those 


early days, when there were almost as many wild 
suggestions and foolish opinions as there were 
converts, there should have been in the Church 
this one clear, practical judgment, this pure em- 
bodiment of the wisdom of Christianity. 

It is in this Epistle we get the clearest view of 
the actual difficulties encountered by Christi- 
anity in a heathen community. We here see the 
religion of Christ confronted by the culture, and 
the vices, and the various social arrangements of 
paganism; we see the ferment and turmoil its 
introduction occasioned, the changes it wrought 
in daily life and common customs, the difficulty 
men honestly experienced in comprehending 
what their new principles required; we see how 
the higher aims and views of Christianity sifted 
the social customs of the ancient world, now 
allowing and now rejecting; and above all, we 
see the principles on which we ourselves must 
proceed in solving the social and ecclesiastical 
difficulties that embarrass ourselves. It is in this 
Epistle, in short, that we see the Apostle of the 
Gentiles in his proper and peculiar element, ex- 
hibiting the applicability of the religion of Christ 
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to the Gentile world, and its power, not to satisfy 
merely the aspirations of devout Jews, but to 
scatter the darkness and quicken the dead soul of 
the pagan world. 

Paul’s experience in Corinth is full of sig- 
nificance. On arriving at Corinth, he went, as 
usual, to the synagogue; and when his message 
-was rejected by the Jews, he betook himself to 
the Gentiles. Next door to the synagogue, in 
the house of a convert called Justus, the Chris- 
tian congregation was founded; and, to the an- 
noyance of the Jews, one of the rulers of the 
synagogue, Crispus by name, attached himself to 
dt. The Jewish irritation and envy smouldered 
until a new governor came from Rome, and then 
it found vent. . This new governor was one of the 
most popular men of his time, the brother of 
Nero’s tutor, the well-known Seneca. He was 
himself so markedly the representative of 
“sweetness and light” that he, was commonly 
spoken of as ‘‘the sweet Gallio.” The Jews in 
‘Corinth evidently fancied that a man of this char- 
sacter would be facile and would desire to make 
favour with all parties in his new province. 
‘They accordingly appealed to him, but were met 
with a prompt and decided rebuff. Their new 
governor assured them he had no jurisdiction 
over such questions. As soon as he hears it is not 
a matter in which the property or persons of his 
lieges are implicated he bids his lictors clear the 
court. The rabble that always gathers round a 
courthouse, seeing a Jew ignominiously dis- 
missed, set upon him and beat him under the 
very eye of the judge, the beginning of that fu- 
rious, unreasoning, brutal outrage which has pur- 
sued the Jews in all countries of Christendom. 

Gallio has become the synonym for religious 
indifference. We call the easy-going, good- 
natured man who meets all your religious ap- 
peals with a shrug of the shoulders or a genial, 
bantering answer a Gallio. This is perhaps a 
little hard upon Gallio, who no doubt attended 
to his own religion in much the same spirit as 
his friends. When the narrative says that ‘he 
cared for none of those things,” it means that 
he gave no heed to what seemed a common street 
brawl. It is rather the haughtiness of the Roman 
proconsul than the indifference of the man of the 
world that appears in his conduct. These 
squabbles among Jews about matters of their law 
were not affairs he could stoop to_ investi- 
gate or was by his office required to investi- 
gate. And yet it is not Gallio’s proconsulship of 
Achaia nor his relationship to Roman celebrities 
that has made his name familiar to the modern 
world, but his connection with these wretched 
Jews that appeared before his small chair that 
morning. In Paul’s little, insignificant, worn 
figure it was not to be expected he should see 
anything so remarkable as to stimulate inquiry; 
he could not have comprehended that the chief 
econnection in which his name would afterwards 
appear would be in connection with Paul; and 
yet had he but known, had he but interested 
himself in what evidently so deeply interested his 
new subjects, how different might his own his- 
tory have become, and how different, too, the 
history of Christianity. But filled with a Ro- 
man’s disdain for questions of which the sword 
could not cut the knot, and with a Roman’s re- 
luctance to implicate himself with anything which 
was not sufficiently of this world to be adjusted 
by Roman law, he cleared his court and called the 
next case. The “sweet Gallio,” patient and 
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affable to every other kind of complainant, had 
nothing but disdain and undisguised repugnance 


* 


for these Eastern dreamers. The Roman, who 
could sympathise with almost every nationality 


and find room for all men in the wide lap of 
the empire, made himself detested in the East by 
his harsh contempt for mysticism and religion, 
and was met by a disdain deeper than his own. 


‘““The brooding East with awe beheld 

Her impious younger world; 

The Roman tempest swelled and swelled, 
And on her head was hurled; 

The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again.” 


Now in the Englishman there is much that 
closely resembles the Roman character. There 
is the same ability for practical achievement, 
the same capacity for conquest and for making 
much of conquered .peoples, the same reverence 
for law, the same faculty for dealing with the. 
world and the human race as it actually is, the 
same relish for, and mastery of, the present sys- 
tem of things. But along with these qualities 


there go in both races their natural defects: a - 


tendency to forget the ideal and the unseen in 
the seen and the actual; to measure all things by 
material standards; to be more deeply impressed 
with the conquests of the sword than with those 
of the Spirit, and with the gains that are counted 
in coin rather than with those that are seen in 
character; and to be far more intensely interested 
in whatever concerns politics than in anything 
that’ concerns religion. So pronounced is this 
materialistic, or at any rate worldly, tendency in 
this country, that it has been formulated into a 
system for the conduct of life, under the name of 
secularism. And so popular has this system be- 
come, especially among working-men, that the 
chief promoter of it believes that his adher- 
ents may be numbered by hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

The essential idea of secularism is “that pre- 
cedence should be given to the duties of this life 
over those which pertain to another life,” the rea- 
son being that this life is the first in certainty, 
and should therefore be the first in importance. 
Mr. Holyoake carefully states his position in 
these words: ‘‘ We do not say that every man 
ought to give an exclusive attention to this world, 
because that would be to commit the old sin of 
dogmatism, and exclude the possibility of an- 
other world and of walking by different light 
from that by which alone we are able to walk. 
But as our knowledge is confined to this life, and 
testimony, and conjecture, and probability are all 
that.can be set forth with respect to another life, 
we think we are justified in giving precedence 
to the duties of this state and of attaching pri- 
mary importance to the morality of man to 
man.” This statement has the merit of being 
undogmatic, but it is in consequence proportion- 
ately vague. If a man is not to give exclusive 
attention to this world, how much attention is 
he to give to another? Would Mr. Holyoake 
think the amount of attention most Christians 
give to the other world excessive? If so, the 
attention he thinks suitable must be limited in- 
deed. 

But if this theoretical statement, framed in 
view of the exigencies of controversy, be scarcely 


intelligible, the position of the practieal secular- _ 
He says to himself, — 


ist is perfectly intelligible. 












have occupations and duties now that require 


Serv my strength; and if there is another world 


the best preparation for it I can have is to do 


thoroughly and with all my strength the duties 


now pressing upon me. Most of us have felt the 
attraction of this position. It has a sound of 
candid, manly common-sense, and appeals to the 
English character in us, to our esteem for what 
is practical. Besides, it is perfectly true that the 
best preparation for any future world is to do 
thoroughly well the duties of our present state. 
But the whole question remains, What are the 
duties of the present state? These cannot be de- 
termined unless we come to some decision as to 
the truth or untruth of Christianity. If there is 


-.a God, it is not merely in the future, but now, that 


we have duties to Him, that all our duties are 


tinged with the idea of His presence and of our 


relation to Him. It is absurd to defer all con- 
sideration of God to a future world; God is as 
much in this world as in any: and if so, our 


whole life. in every part of it, must be, not a 


secular, but a godly life—a life we live well and 
can only live well when we live it in fellowship 
with Him. The mind that can divide life into 
duties of the present and duties that concern the 
future entirely misapprehends the teaching of 
Christianity, and misconceives what life is. If 
a man does not know whether there is a God, 
then he cannot know what his present duties are, 
neither can he do these duties as he ought. He 
may do them better than I can; but he does not 
do them as well as he himself could were he 
owning the presence and accepting the gracious, 


 sanctifying influences of the Divine Spirit. 


To the help of secularism comes also in our 


ease another influence, which told with Gallio. 


Even the gentle and affable Gallio felt annoyed 
that so squalid a case should be among the first 
that came before him in Achaia. He had left 
Rome withthe good wishes of the Imperial Court, 
had made a triumphal procession of several 
weeks to Corinth, had been installed there with 
all the pomp that Roman officials, military and 
civil, could devise; he had been met and ac- 
knowledged by the authorities, had sworn in his 
new officers, had caused his tessellated pavement 
to be laid and his chair of state set down; and 
as if in mockery of all this ceremony and display 
of power came this pitiful squabble from the 
synagogue, a matter of which not a man of 
standing in his court knew or cared anything, 
a matter in which Jews and slaves alone were in- 
terested. Christianity has always found its 
Warmest supporters in the lower strata of so- 
ciety. It has not always been quite respectable. 
And here again Englishmen are like Romans: 
they are strongly influenced by what is respect- 
able, by what has position and standing in the 
world. If Christianity were zealously promoted 
by princes, and leading officials, and distin- 
guished professors and writers of genius, how 
much easier would it be to accept it; but its most 
zealous promoters are so commonly men of no 
education, menwith odd names,menwhose gram- 
mar and pronunciation put them beyond the pale 
of good society, men whose methods are rough 
and whose views are unphilosophical and crude. 
As in Corinth, so now, not many wise, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called; and we must 
beware therefore of shrinking, as Gallio did, 
from what is essentially the most powerful agent 
for good in the world because it is so often found 
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with vulgar and repulsive adjuncts. The earthen 
vessels, as Paul reminds us, the pots of coarsest 
clay, chipped and crusted with coarse contact 
with the world, may yet hold treasure of price- 
less value. 

It is always a question how far we should’ 
endeavour to become all things to all men, to 
win the wise of this world by presenting Chris- 
tianity as a philosophy, and to win the well-born 
and cultured by presenting it in the dress of an 
attractive style. Paul as he left Athens, where he 
had met with so little success, was apparently ex- 
ercised with this same question. He had tried to 
meet the Athenians on their own ground, show- 
ing his familiarity with their writers; but he seems 
to think that at Corinth another method may be 
more successful, and, as he tells them, “ I deter- 
mined to know nothing among you save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” It was, he says, with 
much fear and trembling he adopted this course; 
he was weak and dispirited at the time, at any 
rate; and it is plain that his resolve to abandon 
all such appeals as might tell with rhetoricians 
cost him an effort and made a deep impression 
upon him. He himself saw so clearly the fool- 
ishness of the Cross; he knew so well what a 
field for mockery was presented to the Greek 
mind by the preaching of salvation through a 
crucified person. He was very conscious of the 
poor appearance he made as a speaker among 
these fluent Greeks, whose ears were as culti- 
vated as a musician’s, and whose sense of beauty, 
trained by seeing their picked young men con- 
tend,in the games, received a shock from “ his 
weak and contemptible bodily presence,” as they 
called it. Yet, all things considered, he made up 
his mind that he would trust his success to the 
simple statement of facts. He would preach 
“Christ and Him crucified.” He would tell 
them what Jesus had been and done. He felt 
jealous of anything which might attract men to 
his preaching save the Cross of Christ. And he 
was more successful in Corinth than he had been 
elsewhere. In that profligate city he was obliged 
to stay eighteen months, because the work so 
grew under his hand. 

And so it has ever been since. As matter of 
fact, it is not Christ’s teaching, but His death, 
which has kindled the enthusiasm and the devotion 
of men. It is this which has conquered and won 
them, and delivered them from the bondage of 
self, and set them in a larger world. It is when 
we believe that this Person has loved us with 
a love stronger than death that we become His. 
It is when we can use Paul’s words “ who loved 
me and gave Himself for me” that we feel, as 
Paul felt, the constraining power of this love. It 
is this that forms between the soul and Christ 
that secret tie which has been the strength and 
happiness of so many lives. If our own life is 
neither strong nor happy, it is because we are not 

admitting the love of Christ, and are striving 
to live independently of Him who is our Life. 
Christ is the perennial fountain of love, of 
hopefulness, of true spiritual life. In Him there 
is enough to purify, and brighten, and sus- 
tain all human ‘life. Brought into contact 
with the intellectualism and the vice of Cor- 
inth, the love of Christ proved its reality and 
its overcoming strength; and when we bring it 
into contact with ourselves, burdened, and per- 
plexed and tempted as we are, we find that still 
it is the power of God unto salvation. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE CHURCH IN CORINTH. 


In the year 58 A. D., when Paul wrote this 
Epistle, Corinth was a city with a mixed popula- 
tion, and conspicuous for the turbulence and im- 
morality commonly found in seaports frequented 
by traders and seamen from all parts of the 
world. Paul had received letters from some of 
the Christians in Corinth which disclosed a 
state of matters in the Church far from desirable. 
He had also more particular accounts from some 
members of Chloe’s household who were visit- 
ing Ephesus, and who told him how sadly dis- 
turbed the little community of Christians was by 
party spirit and scandals in life and worship. 

In the letter itself the designation of the writer 
and of those addressed first claims our attention. 

The writer identifies himself as “ Paul, an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ by call, through the will 
of God.” An Apostle is one sent, as Christ was 
sent by the Father. ‘‘ As the Father sent Me, 
even so send I you.” It was therefore an office 
no one could take to himself, nor was it the pro- 
motion resulting from previous service. To the 
apostleship the sole entrance was through the 
call of Christ; and in virtue of this call Paul be- 
came, as he says, an Apostle. And it is this 
which explains one of the most prominent of his 
characteristics: the singular combination of hu- 
mility and authority, of self-depreciation and self- 
assertion. He is filled with a sense of his own 
unworthiness; he is “less than the least of the 
Apostles,” “ not worthy to be called an Apostle.” 
On the other hand, he never hesitates to com- 
mand the Churches, to rebuke the foremost man 
in the Church, to assert his claim to be listened 
to as the ambassador of Christ. 

This extraordinary humility and equally re- 
markable boldness and authority had one coni- 
mon root in his perception that it was through 
Christ’s call and by God’s will he was an Apostle. 
The work of going to all the busiest parts of the 
world and proclaiming Christ was to his mind 
far too great a work for him to aspire to at his 
own instance. He could never have aspired to 
such a position as this gave him. But God 
called him to it; and, with this authority at his 
back, he feared nothing, neither hardship nor 
defeat. 

And this is for us all the true and eternal 
source of humility and confidence. Let a man 
feel sure that he is called of God to do what he 
is doing, let him be fully persuaded in his own 
mind that the course he follows is God’s will for 
him, and he will press on undauntedly, é¢ven 
though opposed. It is altogether a new strength 
with which a man is inspired when he is made 
conscious that God calls him to do this or that, 
when behind conscience or the plain requirements 
of human affairs and circumstances the presence 
of thé living God makes itself felt. Well may we 
exclaim with one who had to stand alone and 
follow a solitary path, conscious only of God’s 
approval, and sustained by that consciousness 
against the disapproval of all, ““Oh, that we could 
take that simple view of things as to feel that the 
one thing which lies before us is to please God. 
What gain is it to please the world, to please the 
great, nay, even to please those whom we love, 
compared with this? What gain is it to be ap- 
plauded, admired, courted, followed, compared 
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with this one aim of not being disobedient to a 
heavenly vision?” et 

In addressing the Church at Corinth Paul 


unites with himself a Christian called Sosthenes. — 


This was the name of the chief ruler of the syna- 
gogue at Corinth who was beaten by the Greeks 
in Gallio’s court, and it is not impossible that it 
was he who was now with Paul in Ephesus. If 
so, this would account for his being associated 
with Paul in writing to Corinth. What share in 
the letter Sosthenes actually had it is impossible 
to say. He may have written it to Paul’s dicta- 
tion ; he may have suggested here and there a 
point to be touched upon. Certainly Paul’s easy 
assumption of a friend as joint writer of the let- 
ter sufficiently shows that he had no such stiff 
and formal idea of inspiration as we have. Ap- 
parently he did not stay to inquire whether Sos- 
thenes was qualified to be the author of a 
canonical book ; but knowing the authoritative 
position he had held among the Jews of Corinth, 
he naturally conjoins his name with his own in 
addressing the new Christian community. 

The persons to whom this letter is addressed 
are identified as “the Church of God which is at 
Corinth.” With them are joined in character, 
if not as recipients of this letter, “all that in every 
place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” And therefore we should perhaps not 
be far wrong if we were to gather from this that 
Paul would have defined the Church as the com- 
pany of all those persons who “call upon the 
name of Jesus Christ.” Calling upon the name 
of any one implies trust in him; and those who 
call upon the name of Jesus Christ are those who 
look up to Christ as their supreme Lord, able to 
supply all their need. It is this belief in one 
Lord which brings men together as a Christian 
Church. 

But at once we are confronted with the diffi- 
culty that many persons who call upon the name 
of the Lord do so with no inward conviction of 
their need, and consequently with no real de- 
pendence upon Christ or allegiance to Him, In 
other words, the apparent Church is not the real 
Church. Hence the distinction between the 
Church visible, which consists of all who nomi- 
nally or outwardly belong to the Christian com- 
munity, and the Church invisible, which consists 
of those who inwardly and really are the sub- 
jects and people of Christ. Much confusion of 
thought is avoided by keeping in mind this ob- 
vious distinction. In the Epistles of Paul it is 
sometimes the ideal, invisible Church which is 
addressed or spoken of ; sometimes it is the 
actual, visible Church, imperfect, stained with 
unsightly blots, calling for rebuke and correction. 
Where the visible Church is, and of whom com- 
posed, we can always say; its members can be 
counted, its property estimated, its history writ- 
ten. But of the invisible Church no man can 
fully write the history, or name the members, or 
appraise its properties, gifts, and services, 

From the earliest times it has been customary 
to say that the true Church must be one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolic. That is true if the 
Church invisible be meant. The true body of 
Christ, the company of persons who in all coun- 
tries and ages have called upon Christ and served 
Him, do form one, holy, catholic, and apostolic 
Church. But it is not true of the Church visible, 
and disastrous consequences have at various 
times followed the attempt to ascertain by the 
application of these notes which actual visible 
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which we commonly attach to it. 


Church has ‘the best claim to be considered the 
true Church, 
Without concerning himself explicitly to de- 


scribe the distinguishing features of the true 
~ Church, Paul here- gives us four notes which 
must always be found * :— 


1. Consecration. The Church is composed of 
“them that have been sanctified in Christ Jesus.” 

2. Holiness : “ called to be saints.” 

3. Universality: “all that in every place call on 
the name,” etc. 

4. Unity: “both their Lord and ours.” 


1. The true Church is, first of all, composed of . 


consecrated people. The word “ sanctify” bears 
here a somewhat different meaning from that 
It means 
rather that which is set apart or destined to holy 
uses than that which has been made holy. It is 
in this meaning the word is used by our Lord 
when He says, “For your sakes I sanctify”—or 
set apart—‘‘Myself.” The Church by its very 
existence is a body of men and women set apart 
for a holy use. The New Testament word for 
Church, ecclesia, means a society “called out” 
from among other men. It exists not for com- 
mon purposes, but to witness for God and for 
Christ, to maintain before the eyes and in all the 
common ways and works of men the ideal life 
realised in Christ and the presence and holiness 
of God. It becomes those who form the Church 
to meet God’s purpose in calling them out of the 
world and to consider themselves as devoted and 
set apart to attain that purpose. Their destina- 
tion is no longer that of the world; and a spirit 
set upon the attainment of the joys and advant- 
ages the world gives is wholly out of place in 
them. 

2. More particularly those who compose the 
Church are called to be “saints.” Holiness is 
the unmistakable characteristic of the true 
Church. The glory of God, inseparable from 
His essence, is His holiness, His eternally will- 
.ing and doing only what is the very best. To 
think of God as doing wrong is blasphemy. 
Were God even once to do other than the best 
and right, the loving and just thing, He would 
cease to be God. It is the task of the Church to 
exhibit in human life and character this holiness 
of God’s. Those whom God calls into His 
Church, He calls to be, above all else, holy. 

The Church of Corinth was in some, danger of 
forgetting this. One of its members in partic- 
ular had been guilty of a scandalous breach even 
of the heathen code of morals; and of him Paul 
uncompromisingly says, “ Put away from among 
yourselves that wicked person.” Even with sin- 
ners of a less flagrant sort, no communion was to 
be held. “ If any man that is called a brother ”"— 
that is, claiming to be a Christian—* be a forni- 
cator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or 
a drunkard, or an extortioner, with such a one 
you must not even eat.” No doubt there are risk 
and difficulty in administering this law. The 
graver hidden sin may be overlooked, the more 
obvious and venial transgression be punished. 
But the duty of the Church to maintain its 
sanctity is undeniable, and those who act for the 
Church must do their best in spite of all difficulty 


and risk. 


The prime duty, however, lies with the mem- 
bers, not, with the rulers, in the Church. Those 
whose function it is to watch over the purity of 
the Church would be saved from all doubtful 

* Comp. F. W. Robertson's “ Lectures on Corinthians.” 
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action were the individual members alive to the 
necessity of holy living. This, they should bear 
in mind, is the very object of the Church’s ex- 
istence and of their being in it. 

3. Thirdly, it is ever to be borne in mind that 
the true Church of Christ is to be found, not in 
one country nor in one age, not in this or that 
Church, whether it assume the title of “Catholic” 
or pride itself on being national, but is composed 
of “all that in every place call upon the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Happily the time is 
gone by when with any show of reason any one 
Church can claim to be catholic on the ground 
of its being coextensive with Christendom. It is 
true that Cardinal Newman, one of the most 
striking figures and probably the greatest 
Churchman of our own generation, attached 
himself to the Church of Rome on this very 
ground: that it possessed this note of catholicity. 
To his eye, accustomed to survey the fortunes 
and growth of Christ’s Church during the early 
and medizval centuries, it seemed that the 
Church of Rome alone had any reasonable claim 
to be considered the Church catholic. But he 
was betrayed, as others have been, by confound- 
ing the Church visible with the Church invisible. 
No one visible Church can claim to be the 
Church catholic. Catholicity is not a matter of 
more or less; it cannot be determined by a ma- 
jority. No Church which does not claim to 
contain the whole of Christ’s people without 
exception can claim to be catholic. Probably 
there are some who accept this alternative, and 
do not see it to be absurd to claim for any one 
existing Church that it is coextensive with the 
Church of Christ. 

4. The fourth note of the Church here implied 
is its unity. The Lord of all the Churches is one 
Lord; in this allegiance they centre, and by it 
are held together in a true unity. Plainly this 
note can belong only to the Church invisible, and 
not to that multifarious collection of incoherent 
fragments known as the visible Church. It is 
indeed doubtful whether a visible unity is desira- 
ble. Considering what human nature is and how 
liable men are to be overawed and imposed upon 
by what is large, it is probably quite as conduc- 
ive to the spiritual well-being of the Church that 
she is broken up into parts. Outward divisions 
into national Churches and Churches under dif- 
ferent forms of government and holding various 
creeds would sink into insignificance, and be no 
more bewailed than the division of an army into 
regiments, were there the real unity which 
springs from true allegiance to the common 
Lord and zeal for the common cause rather than 
for the interests of our own particular Church. 
When the generous rivalry exhibited by some of 
our regiments in battle passes into envy, unity is 
destroyed, and indeed the attitude sometimes 
assumed towards sister-Churches is rather that of 
hostile armies than of rival regiments striving 
which can do most honour to the common flag. 
One of the hopeful signs of our times is that this 
is generally understood. Christian people are 
beginning to see how much more important are 
those points on which the whole Church is 
agreed than those often obscure or trivial points 
which split the Church into sects. Churches are 
beginning to own with some sincerity that there 
are Christian gifts and graces in all Churches, 
and that no one Church comprises all the excel- 
lences of Christendom. And the only outward 
unity that is worth having is that which springs 
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from inward unity, from a genuine respect and 
regard for all who own the same Lord and spend 
themselves in His service. 

Paul, with his usual courtesy and instinctive 
tact, introduces what he has to say with a hearty 
acknowledgment of the distinctive excellences of 
the Corinthian Church: “I thank my God always 
on your behalf, for the grace of God which is 
given you in Christ Jesus, that in everything ye 
have been enriched in Him, in all utterance and 
in all knowledge, even as the testimony of 
Christ was confirmed in you.” Paul was one of 
those large-natured men who rejoice more in the 
prosperity of others than in any private good 
fortune. The envious soul is glad when things 
go no better with others than with himself, but 
the generous and unselfish are lifted out of their 
own woes by their sympathy with the happy. 
*Paul’s joy—and it was no mean or shallow joy— 
was to see the testimony he had borne to Christ’s 
goodness and power confirmed by the new ener- 
gies and capacities which were developed in those 
who believed his testimony. The gifts which the 
Christians in Corinth exhibited made it manifest 
that the Divine presence and power proclaimed 
by Paul were real. His testimony regarding the 
risen but unseen Lord was confirmed by the fact 
that those who believed this testimony and calied 
upon the name of the Lord received gifts not 
previously enjoyed by them. Further argument 
regarding the actual and present power of the 
unseen Lord was needless in Corinth. And in 
our day it is the new life of believers which most 
strongly confirms the testimony regarding the 
risen Christ. Every one who attaches himself 
to the Church either damages or aids the cause 
of Christ, propagates either belief or unbelief. 
In the Corinthians Paul’s testimony regarding 
Christ was confirmed by their reception of the 
rare gifts of utterance and knowledge. It is in- 
deed somewhat ominous that the incorruptible 
honesty of Paul can only acknowledge their 
possession of “ gifts,” not of those fine Christian 
graces which distinguished the Thessalonians and 
others of his converts. But the grace of God 
must always adjust itself to the nature of the 
recipient; it fulfils itself by means of the material 
which nature furnishes. The Greek -nature was 
at all times lacking in seriousness, and had at- 
tained little moral robustness; but for many cen- 
turies it had been trained to admire and excel 
in intellectual and oratorical displays. The nat- 
ural gifts of the Greek race were quickened and 
directed by grace. Their intellectual inquisitive- 
ness and apprehensiveness enabled them to throw 
light on the grounds and results of the Chris- 
tian facts; and their fluent and flexible speech 
formed a new wealth and a more worthy employ- 
ment in their endeavours to formulate Chris- 
tian truth and exhibit Christian experience. Each 
race has its own contribution to make to com- 
plete and full-grown Christian manhood. Each 
race has its own gifts; and only when grace 
has developed all these gifts in a Christian di- 
rection can we actually see the fitness of Chris- 
tianity for all men and the wealth of the nature 
and work of Christ, which can appeal to and 
best develop all. 

Paul thanked God for their gift of utterance. 
Perhaps had he lived now, within sound of an 
utterance dizzying and ceaseless as the roar of 
Niagara, he might have had a word to say in 
the praise of silence. There is more than a 
risk nowadays that talk take the place of thought 
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on the one hand and of action on the other. bi 
But it could not fail to occur to Paul that this — 


Greek utterance, with the instrument it had in — 
the Greek language, was a great gift to the 
Church. In no other language could he have 
found such adequate, intelligible, and beautiful 
expression for the new ideas to which Chris- 
tianity gave birth. And in this new gift of ut- 
terance among the Corinthians he may have seen 
\promise of a rapid and effective propagation of 
the -Gospel. For indeed there are few more 
valuable gifts the Church can receive than ut- 
terance. Legitimately may we hope for the 
Church when she so apprehends her own wealth 
in Christ as to be stirred to invite all the world 
to share with her, when through all her mem- 
bers she feels the pressure of thoughts that de- 
mand utterance, or when there arise in her even 
one or two persons with the rare faculty of sway- 
ing large audiences, and touching the common 
human heart, and lodging in the public mind 
some germinant ideas. New epochs in the 
Church’s life are made by the men who speak, 
not to satisfy the expectation of an audience, 
but because they are driven by an inward com- 
pelling force, not because they are called upon 
to say something, but because they have that 
in them which they must say. ta 

But utterance is well backed by knowledge. 
Not always has it been remembered that Paul 
recognises knowledge as a gift of God. Often, 
on the contrary, has the determination to satisfy 
the intellect with Christian truth been repre- 
hended as idle and even wicked. To the Corin- 
thians the Christian- revelation was new, and in- 
quiring minds could not but endeavour to har- 
monise the various facts it conveyed. This at- 
tempt to understand Christianity was approved. 
The exercise of the human reason upon Divine 
things was encouraged. The faith which ac- 
cepted testimony was a gift of God, but so also 
was the knowledge which sought to recommend 
the contents of this testimony to the human 
mind. 

But, however rich in endowments the Corin- 
thians were, they could not but feely in com- 
mon with all other men, that no endowment 
can lift us above the necessity of conflict with 
sin or put us beyond the hazard which that con- 
flict entails. In point of fact, richly endowed 
men are often most exposed to temptation, and 
feel more keenly than others the real hazard 
of human life. Paul therefore concludes this 
brief introduction by assigning the reason of 
his assurance that they will be blameless in the 
day of Christ; and that reason is that God is 
in the matter: ‘“ God is faithful, by whom ye 
were called to the fellowship of His Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” God calls us with a purpose 
in view, and is faithful to that purpose. He 
calls us to the fellowship of Christ that we may 
learn of Him and become suitable agents to 
carry out the whole will of Christ. To fear 
that, notwithstanding our hearty desire to be- 
come of Christ’s mind and notwithstanding all 
our efforts to enter more deeply into His fel- 
lowship, we shall yet fail, ig to reflect upon God 
as either insincere in His call or inconstant. 
The gifts and calling of God are without re- 
pentance. They are not revoked on further con- 
sideration. God’s invitation comes to us, and 
is not withdrawn, even though it is not met 
with the hearty acceptance it-deserves. All ‘our 
obstinacy in sin, all our blindness _to our true 
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antage, all our lack of anything like generous 
f-devotion, all our frivolity, and folly, and 


_worldliness, are understood before the call is 
- given. By calling us to the fellowship of His Son 


God guarantees to us the possibility of our en- 
ies into that fellowship and of becoming fit 
OL AES” t . 

Let us then revive our hopes and renew our 
belief in the worth of life by remembering that 
we are called to the fellowship of Jesus Christ. 
This is satisfying; all else that calls us in life 
is defective and incomplete. Without this fel- 
lowship with what is holy and eternal, all we 
find in life seems trivial or is embittered to us 
by the fear of loss. In worldly pursuits there 
ds excitement; but when the fire burns out, and 


the cold ashes remain, chill and blank desola- 


tion is the portion of the-man whose all has 
been the world. We cannot reasonably and de- 
liberately choose the world; we may be carried 
away by greed, or carnality, or earthliness to 
seek its pleasures, but our reason and our better 
nature cannot approve the choice. Still less does 
our reason approve that what we cannot delib- 
erately choose we should yet allow ourselves to 
be governed by and actually join in fellowship 
of the closest kind. Believe in God’s call, listen 
to it, strive to maintain yourself in the fellow- 
ship of Christ, and every year will tell you that 
God, who has called you, is faithful and is bring- 
ing you nearer and nearer to what is stable, 
happy, and satisfying. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FACTIONS. 


THE first section of this Epistle, extending 
from the tenth verse of the first chapter to the 
end of the fourth chapter, is occupied with an 
endeavour to quench the factious spirit which 
had shown itself in the Corinthian Church. Paul, 
with his accustomed frankness, tells the Corin- 
thians from whom he has received informa- 
tion regarding them. Some members of the 
household of Chloe who were then in Ephesus 
were his informants. Chloe was evidently a 
woman well known in Corinth, and probably was 


- resident there, although it has with some reason 


- munion. 
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been remarked that it “is more in harmony 
with St. Paul’s discretion to suppose that she 
was an Ephesian known to the Corinthians, 
whose people had been in Corinth and returned 
to Ephesus.”* The danger of this factious 
spirit, which in subsequent ages has so griev- 
ously weakened the Church and hindered her 
work, seemed to Paul so urgent that he abruptly 
adjured them to unity of sentiment and of con- 
fession by that name which was at once “the 
bond of union and the most holy name by which 
they could be entreated.” Before speaking of 
the important topics he wished to discuss, he 
must first of all give them to understand that 
he does not write to a party, but seeks to win the 
ear of a whole and united Church. 

The parties in the Corinthian Church had not 
as yet outwardly separated from one another. 
The members were known as belonging to this 
or that party, but they worshipped together and 
had not as yet renounced one another’s com- 
They differed in doctrine, but their 
faith in one Lord held them together. 

* Evans. 
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Of these parties Paul names four. There were 
first of all those’who held by Paul himself. and 
the aspect of the Gospel he had presented. 
They owed to him their own salvation; and hav- 
ing experienced the efficacy of his gospel, they 
could not believe that there was any other effi- 
cacious mode of presenting Christ to men. And 
gradually they became more concerned to up- 
hold Paul’s authority than to help the cause of 
Christ. They probably fell into the mistake to 
which all mere partisans are liable, and: became 
more Pauline than Paul himself, magnifying his 
peculiarities and attaching importance to casual 
sayings and private practices of his which were 
in themselves indifferent. There was apparently 
some danger that they might become more 
Pauline than Christian, might allow their indebt- 
edness to Paul to obscure their debt to Christ, 
and might so pride themselves in the teacher as 
to neglect the thing taught. 

There was a second party, grouped round 
Apollos. This learned and eloquent Alexandrian 
had come to Corinth after Paul left, and what 
Paul had planted he so successfully watered 
that many seemed to owe everything to him. 
Until he came and fitted the Gospel into their 
previous knowledge, and showed them its rela- 
tions to other faiths, and opened up to them 
its ethical wealth and bearing on life, they had 
been unable to make full use of Paul’s teach- 
ing. He had sown the seed in their minds; 
they had owned the truth of his statements and 
accepted them; but until they heard Apollos they 
could not lay hold on the truth with sufficient 
definiteness, and could not boldly act ‘upon it. 
The teaching of Apollos was not opposed to 
Paul’s, but supplementary of it. At the end of 
this letter Paul tells the Corinthians that he had 
asked Apollos to revisit them, but Apollos had 
refused, and refused very probably because he 
was aware that a party had been formed in his 
name, and that his presence in Corinth would 
only foster and increase it. It is obvious there- 
fore that there was no jealousy between Paul 
and Apollos themselves, whatever rivalry might 
exist among their followers. 

The third party gloried in the name of Cephas; 
that is, Peter, the Apostle of the circumcision. 
It is possible that Peter had been in Corinth, 
but it is not necessary to suppose so. His name 
was used in opposition to Paul’s as represent- 
ing the original group of Apostles who had 
companied with the Lord in His lifetime, and 
who adhered to the observance of the Jewish law. 
How far the party of Cephas in Corinth in- 
dulged in disparagement of Paul’s authority we 
cannot exactly say. There are indications, how- 
ever, in the Epistle that they cited against him 
even his self-denial, arguing that he did not dare 
either to ask the Church to maintain him or to 
marry, as Peter had done, because he felt that 
his claim to be an Apostle was insecure. It may 
be imagined how painful it must have been for 
a high-minded man like Paul to be compelled 
to defend himself against such accusations, and 
with what mingled*indignation and shame he 
must have written the words, “ Have we not 
power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well 
as other Apostles, and as the brethren of the 
Lord and Cephas? Or I only and Barnabas, 
have not we power to forbear working?” This 
party then had in it more dangerous elements 
than the party of Apollos. Extreme Judaisers 
would find among its members a soil prepared 
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for their apparently conservative and orthodox 
but really obstructive and pernicious teaching. 

Of the fourth party, which named itself “ of 
Christ,” we learn more in the Second Epistle 
than in the First. From a striking and power- 
ful outburst in that Epistle (2 Cor. x. 7-xii. 18), 
it would appear that the Christ party was formed 
and led by men who prided themselves on their 
Hebrew descent (xi. 22), and on having learned 
their Christianity, not’ from Paul, Apollos, or 
Cephas, but from Christ Himself (1 Cor. i. 12; 
2 Cor. x. 7). These men came to Corinth with 
letters of commendation (2 Cor. iii. 1), probably 
from Palestine, as they had known Jesus, but 
not from the Apostles in Jerusalem, for they 
separated themselves from the Petrine party in 
Corinth. They claimed to be apostles of Christ 
(2 Cor. xi. 13) and “‘ ministers of righteousness ”’ 
(xi. 15); but as they taught ‘another Jesus,” 
“another spirit,” “another gospel” (xi. 4), Paul 
does not hesitate to denounce them as _ false 
apostles and ironically to hold them up as “ out- 
and-out apostles.’’ As yet, however, at the date 
of the First Epistle, they had either not so 
plainly shown their true colours, or Paul was 
not aware of all the evil they were doing. 

The Apostle hears of these four parties with 
dismay. What then would he think of the state 
of the Church now? There was as yet in Cor- 
inth no schism, no secession, no outward dis- 
ruption of the Church; and indeed Paul does 
not seem to contemplate as possible that which 
in our day is the normal condition: a Church 
broken up into little sections, each of which 
worships by itself, and looks upon the rest with 
some distrust or contempt. It did not as yet 
appear possible that the members of the one 
body of Christ should refuse to worship their 
common Lord in fellowship with one another 
and in one place. The evils attaching to such 
a condition of things may no doubt be unduly 
magnified; but we are probably more inclined 
to overlook than to magnify the mischief done 
by disunion in the Church. The Church was 
intended to be the grand uniter of the race. 
Within its pale all kinds of men were to be 
gathered. Distinctions were to be obliterated; 
differences were to be forgotten; the deepest 
thoughts and interests of all men were to be rec- 
ognised as common; there was to be neither 
Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor barbarian, bond nor 
free. But instead of uniting men otherwise 
alienated, the Church has alienated neighbours 
and friends; and men who will do business to- 
gether, who will dine together, will not worship 
together. Thus the Church has lost a large 
part of her strength. Had the kingdom of Christ 
been visibly one, it would have been supreme 
and without a rival in the world. Had there 
been union where there has been division, the 
rule and influence of Christ would have so far 
surpassed every other influence that peace and 
truth, right and justice, godliness and mercy, 
would have everywhere reigned. But instead of 
this the strength of the Church has been frittered 
away in civil strife and party warfare, her ablest 
men have spent themselves in controversy, and 
through division her influence has become in- 
significant. The world looks on and laughs 
while it sees the Church divided against itself 
and wrangling over petty differences while it 
ought to be assailing vice, ungodliness, and ig- 
norance. And yet schism is thought no sin; 
and that which the Reformers shuddered at and 
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shrank from, that secession which they feared ta 
make even from a Church so corrupt as that 
of Rome then was, every petty ecclesiastic now 
presumes to initiate. ea , 
Now that the Church is broken into pieces 
perhaps the first step towards a restoration of 
true unity is to recognise that there may be 
real union without unity of external organisa- 
tion. In other words, it is quite possible that 
Churches which have individually a ‘separate cor- 
porate existence—say the Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, and Episcopalian Churches—may be 
one in the New Testament sense. The human 
race is one; but this unity admits of number- 
less varieties and diversities in appearance, in 
colour, in language, and of endless subordinate 
divisions into races, tribes, and nations. So the 
Church may be truly one, one in the sense in- 
tended by our Lord, one in the “unity of the 
Spirit” and the bond of peace, though there 
continue to be various divisions and sects. It 
may very well be argued that, constituted as 
human nature is, the Church, like every other 
society or institution, will be the better of a 
competing, if not an opposing, rival; that schism, 
divisions, sects, are necessary evils; that truth 
will be more thoroughly investigated, discipline 
more diligently and justly maintained, useful ac- 
tivities more vigorously engaged in, if there be 
rival Churches than if there be one. And it is 
certainly true that, so far as man can foresee, 
there is no possibility, not to say prospect, of 
the Church of Christ becoming one vast visible 
organisation. Oneness in that sense is prevented 
by the very same obstacles that hinder all States 
and governments on earth from being merged 
into one great kingdom. But as amidst all di- 
versities of government and customs it is the 
duty of States to remember and maintain their 
common brotherhood and abstain from tyranny, 
oppression, and war, so it is the duty of 
Churches, however separate in creed or form 
of government, to maintain and exhibit their 
unity. If the sects of the Church will frankly 
and cordially recognise one another as parts of* 
the same whole, if they will exhibit- their rela- 
tionship by combining in good works, by an in- 
terchange of ecclesiastical civilities, by aiding 
one another when aid is needed, this is, I con- 
ceive, real union. Certainly Churches which see 
it to be their duty to maintain a separate exist- 
ence ought to be equally careful to maintain 
a real unity with all other Churches. 
Again, it is to be borne in mind that there 
may be real union without unity in creed. As 
Churches may be truly one though, for the sake 
of convenience or of some conscientious scruple, 
they maintain a separate existence, so the unity 
required in the New Testament is not uniformity 
of belief in respect to all articles of faith. This 
uniformity is desirable; it is desirable that all 
men know the truth. Paul here and elsewhere 
entreats his readers to endeavour to agree and 
be of one mind. It is quite true that the Church 
has gained much by difference of opinion. It 
is true that were all men to be agreed there 
might be a danger of truth becoming lifeless 
and forgotten for want of the stimulus it derives 
from assault, and discussion, and cross-question- 
ing. It is undoubtedly the fact that doctrine 
has been ascertained and developed precisely in 
proportion and in answer to the errors and mis- 
takes of heretics; and were all assault and oppo- 
sition even now to cease, there might be some 
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er of a lifeless treatment of truth ensuing. 
yet no one can desire that men be in error; 


no one can wish heresies to multiply that the 


Church may be stimulated. A _ visitation of 


cholera may result in cleanliness and careful- 


ness, but no one desires that cholera may 
come. Opposition in Parliament is an acknowl- 
edged service to the country, yet each party de- 
sires that its sentiments become universal. So, 
too, notwithstanding every good result which 
‘may flow from the diversity of opinion regard- 


ing Divine truth, agreement and unanimity are 


what all should aim at. We may even see 
reason to believe that men will never all think 
alike; we may think that it is not in the nature 
of things that men of diverse natural disposi- 


tion, diverse experience and upbringing, should 


the utmost of his ability. 


‘think the same thing; if it is true, as a great 


thinker has said, that “our system of thought 
is very often only the history of our heart,” 


then the effort to bring men to precise uniform- . 


ity of thought is hopeless: and yet this effort 
must be made. No man who believes he has 
found the truth can forbear disseminating it to 
If his favourite views 
are opposed in conversation, he does what he 
can to convince and make converts of his an- 
tagonists. There is truth, there are a right and 
a wrong, and it is not all the same whether 
we know the truth or are in error; and doctrine 
is simply truth expressed; and though the whole 
truth may not be expressed, yet even this partial 
expression of it may be much safer and nearer 
what we ought to believe than some current 
denial of the truth. Paul wishes people to be- 


- lieve certain things, not as if then they would 


be fully enlightened, but because so far they will 
be enlightened and so far defended against error. 

But the question remains, What truths are to 
be made terms of communion? Is schism or 
secession ever justifiable on the ground that error 
is taught in the Church? 

This is a question most difficult to answer. 
The Church of Christ is formed of those who are 
trusting to Him as the power of God unto sal- 
vation. He is in communion with all who thus 
trust Him, whether their knowledge be great or 
small; and we cannot refuse to communicate 
with those with whom He is in communion. 
And it may very reasonably be questioned 
whether any part of the Church has a right 
to identify herself with a creed which past ex- 
perience proves that the whole Church will never 
adopt, and which therefore necessarily makes 
her schismatic and sectarian. As manifestoes or 
didactic summaries of truth, confessions of faith 
may be very useful. Systematic knowledge is 


at all times desirable; and as a backbone to 


which all the knowledge we acquire may be at- 
tached, a catechism or confession of faith is part 
of the necessary equipment of a Church. But no 
doctrinal error which does not subvert personal 
faith in Christ should be ailowed to separate 
Churches. Theology must not be made more 
of than Christianity. We cannot pay too much 
attention to doctrine or too earnestly contend 
for the faith; we cannot too anxiously seek to 
have and to disseminate clear views of truth: 
but if we make our clear views a reason for 
quarrelling with other Christians and a bar to 
our fellowship with them, we forget that Christ 
is more than doctrine and charity better than 
knowledge. ‘ ‘ 

Paul certainly was contemplating Christ, and 
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not a creed, as the principle and centre of the 
Church’s unity, when he exclaimed, “Is Christ 
divided?” The indivisible unity of Christ Him- 
self is in Paul’s mind the sufficient argument 
for the unity of the Church. If you can divide 
the one Christ, and if one Church can live on 
one part, another on another, then you may 
have several Churches; but if there be one 
Christ indivisible, then is there but one Church 
indivisible. In all Christians and in all Churches 
the one Christ is the life of each. And it is 
monstrous that those who are vitally united to 
one Person and quickened by one Spirit should 
in no way recognise their unity. 

It is with something akin to horror that Paul 
goes on to ask, “ Was Paul crucified for you?” 
He implies that only on the death of Christ 
can the Church be founded. If those who prided 
themselves on being followers of Paul were in 
danger of exalting him to the place of Christ, 
they were forfeiting their salvation, and had no 
right to be in the Church at all. Take away the 
death of Christ and the personal connection of 
the believer with the crucified Redeemer, and you 
take away the Church. 

From this casual expression of Paul we see 
his habitual attitude towards Christ; and more 
distinctly than from any laboured exposition do 
we gather that in his mind the pre-eminence of 
Christ was unique, and that this pre-eminence 
was based upon His crucifixion. Paul under- 
stood, and was never slow to affirm, the indebt- 
edness of the young Christian Churches to him- 
self: he was their father, and without him they 
would not have existed. But he was not their 
saviour, the foundation on which they were built. 
Not for one moment did he suppose that he 
could occupy towards men the position Christ 
occupied. That position was unique, altogether 
distinct from the position he occupied. No one 
could share with Christ in being the Head of 
the Church and the Saviour of the body. Paul 
did not think of Christ as of one among many, 
as of the best among many who had done well. 
He did not think of Him as the best among re- 
nowned and useful teachers, as one who had 
added to what previous teachers had been build- 
ing. He thought of His work as so transcending 
and distinct from the work of other men that it 
was with a kind of horror that he saw that there 
was even a possibility of some confounding his 
own apostolic work with the work of Christ. 
He fervently thanks God that he had not even 
baptised many persons at Corinth, lest it should 
be supposed he had baptised them into his own 
name, and so implied, as baptism implies, that 
men were to acknowledge him as their leader 
and head. Had the chief part of Christ’s work 
been its lesson in self-sacrifice, might not Paul’s 
life have very well rivalled it, and might not 
those who had themselves seen the life of Paul 
and felt the power of his goodness have been 
forgiven if they felt more indebted to him than 
to the more remote~Jesus? 

The ever-recurring disposition then to reduce 
the work of Christ to the level of comparison 
with the work done for the race by other men 
must take account of this expression which re- 
veals to us Paul’s thought about it. Certainly 
Paul understands that between his work and the 
work of Christ an impassable gulf is fixed. Paul 
was wholly devoted to his fellow-men, had suf- 
fered and was prepared again to suffer any hard- 
ships and outrage in their cause, but it seemed to 
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him monstrous that any person should confound 
the influence of his work with that of Christ. And 
that which gave Christ this special place and 
claim was His crucifixion. We miss what Paul 
found in the work of Christ so long as we look 
more to His life than to His death. Paul does 
not say, Was Paul your teacher in religion, and 
did he lead your thoughts to God? did Paul 
by his life show you the beauty of self-sacrifice 
and holiness? but “ Was Paul crucified for you?” 
It was Christ’s death for His people which gave 
Him the unique claim on their allegiance and de- 
votedness. The Church is founded on the Cross. 

It was not, however, the mere fact of His 
dying which gave Christ this place, and which 
claims the regard and trust of all men. Paul 
had really given his life for men; he had been 
more than once taken up for dead, having by 
the truth he taught provoked the hatred of the 
Jews, even as Jesus had done. But even this 
did not bring him into rivalry with the unap- 
proachable Redeemer. Paul knew that in Christ’s 
death there was a significance his own could 
never have. It was not only human self-sac- 
rifice that was there manifested, but Divine self- 
sacrifice. It was as God’s Representative Christ 
died as truly as He died as man’s Representa- 
tive. This Paul could not do. In Christ’s death 
there was what there could be in none other: 
a sacrifice for the sins of men and an atone- 
ment for these sins. Through this death sinners 
find a way back to God and assurance of salva- 
tion. There was a work accompliched by it 
which the purest of men could not help Him in, 
but must Himself depend upon and receive the 
benefit of. Christ by His death is marked off 
from all men, He being the Redeemer, they the 
redeemed. 

This exceptional, unique work then—what have 
we made of it? Paul, probably on the whole 
the most richly endowed man, morally and in- 
tellectually, the world has seen, found his true 
life and his true self in the work of this other 
Person. It was in Christ Paul first learned how 
great a thing human life is, and it was through 
Christ and His work Paul first came into fel- 
lowship with the true God. This greatest of 
men owed everything to Christ, and was so in- 
wardly convinced of this that, heart and soul, 
he yielded himself to Christ, and gloried in sery- 
ing Him. How is it with us? Does the work 
of Christ actually yield to us those grand re- 
sults it yielded to Paul? Or is the greatest 
reality in this human world of ours wholly re- 
sultless so far as we are concerned? It filled 
Paul’s mind, his heart, his life; it left him noth- 
ing else to desire: this man, formed on the 
noblest and largest type, found room in Christ 
alone for the fullest development and exercise 
of his powers. Is it not plain that if we neglect 
the connection with Christ which Paul found so 
fruitful, we are doing ourselves the greatest in- 
justice and preferring a narrow prison-house to 
liberty and life? 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING. 
In the preceding section of this Epistle Paul 
introduced the subject which was prominent in 


his thoughts as he wrote: the divided state of 
the Corinthian Church. He adjured the rival par- 
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ties by the name of Christ to hold together, to dis- 
card party names and combine in one confession. 


He reminded them that Christ is indivisible, and 


that the Church which is founded on Christ 
must also be one. He shows them how impos- 
sible it is for any one but Christ to be the 
Church’s foundation, and thanks God that he 
had given no pretext to any one to suppose that 
he had sought to found a party. Had he even 
baptised the converts to Christianity, there might 
have been persons foolish enough to whisper that 
he had baptised in his own name and had ‘in- 
tended to found a Pauline, not a Christian, com- 
munity. But providentially he had baptised very 
few, and had confined himself to preaching the 
Gospel, which he considered to be the proper 
work to which Christ had “sent” him; that 
is to say, for which he held an Apostle’s com- 
mission and authority. But as he thus repudiates 
the idea that he had given any countenance to 
the founding of a Pauline party, it occurs to 
him that some may say, Yes, it is true enough, 
he did not baptise; but his preaching may more 
effectually have won partisans than even baptis- 
ing them into his own name could have done. 
And so Paul goes on to show that his preach- 
ing was not that of a demagogue or party-leader, 
but was a bare statement of fact, garnished and 
set off by absolutely nothing which could divert 
attention from the fact either to the speaker 
or to his style. Hence this digression on the 
foolishness of preaching. 

In this section of the Epistle then it is Payl’s 
purpose to explain to the Corinthians (1) the 
style of preaching he had adopted while with 
them and (2) why he had adopted this style. 

I. His time in Corinth, he assures them, had 
been spent, not in propagating a philosophy or 
system of truth peculiar to himself, and which 
might have been identified with his name, but 
in presenting the Cross of Christ and making 
the plainest statements of fact regarding Christ’s 
death. In approaching the Corinthians, Paul 
had necessarily weighed in his own mind the 
comparative merits of various modes of present- 
ing the Gospel. In common with all men who 
are about to address an audience, he took into 
consideration the aptitudes, peculiarities, and ex- 
pectations of his audience, that he might so 
frame his arguments, statements, and appeals as 
to be most likely to carry his point. The Corin- 
thians, as Paul well knew, were especially open 
to the attractions of rhetoric and philosophical 
discussion. A new philosophy clothed in elegant 
language was likely to secure a number of dis- 
ciples. And it was quite,in Paul’s power to 
present the Gospel as a philosophy. e might 
have spoken to the Corinthians in large and im- 
pressive language of the destiny of man, of the 
unity of the race, and of the ideal man in Christ. 
He might have based all he had to teach them 
on some of the accepted dicta or theories of 
their own philosophers. He might have pro- 
pounded some new arguments for immortality 
or the existence of a personal God, and have 
shown how congruous the Gospel is to these 
great truths. He might, like some subsequent 
teachers, have emphasised some particular aspect 
of Divine truth, and have so identified his teach- 
ing with this one side of Christianity as to found 
a school or sect known by his name. But he de- 
liberately rejected this method of introducing: the 
Gospel, and “ determined not to know anything 
among them save Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
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thar theory about these facts. 






.’ He stripped his mind bare, as it were, of 
all his knowledge and thinking, and came among 
7 aia as an ignorant man who had only facts to 
tell. 

- Paul then in this instance deliberately trusted 
to the bare statement of facts, and not to any 
This is a most im- 
portant distinction, and to be kept in view 
by all preachers, whether they feel called by their 
circumstances to adopt Paul’s method or not. 
In preaching to audiences with whom the facts 
are familiar, it is perfectly justifiable to draw 
inferences from them and to theorise about them 
for the instruction and edification of Christian 
people. Paul himself spoke “ wisdom among 
them that were perfect.” But what is to be 
noted is that for doing the work proper to the 
Gospel, for making men Christians, it is not 
theory or explanation, but fact, that is effective. 
It is the presentation of Christ as He is pre- 
sented in the written Gospels, the narrative of 
His life and death without note or comment, 
theory or inference, argument or appeal, which 
stands in the first rank of efficiency as a means 
of evangelising the world. Paul, ever moderate, 
does not denounce other methods of present- 
ing the Gospels as illegitimate; but in his cir- 
cumstances the bare presentation of fact seemed 
the only wise method. 

No doubt we may unduly press Paul’s words; 
and probably we should do so if we gathered 
that he merely told his hearers how Christ had 
lived and died and gave them no inkling of the 
significance of His death. Still the least we 
can gather from his words is that he trusted 
_ more to facts than to any explanation of the 
- facts, more to narration than to inference and 
theory. Certainly the neglect of this distinction 
renders a great proportion of modern preach- 
ing ineffective and futile. Preachers occupy 
their time in explaining how the Cross of Christ 
ought to influence men, whereas they ought to 
occupy their time in so presenting the Cross 
of Christ that it does influence men. They give 
laboured explanations of faith and elaborate in- 
' structions regarding the method and results of 
believing, while they should be exhibiting Christ 
so that faith is instinctively aroused. The actor 
on the stage does not instruct his audience how 
they should be affected by the play; he so pre- 
sents to them this or that scene that they in- 
stinctively smile or find their eyes fill. Those 
onlookers at the Crucifixion who beat their 
breasts and returned to their homes with awe 
and remorse were not told that they should feel 
compunction; it was enough that they saw the 
Crucified. So it is always; it is the direct vision 
of the Cross, and not anything which is said 
about it, which is most effective in producing 
penitence and faith. And it is the business of 
the preacher to set Christ and Him crucified 
clear before the eyes of men; this being done, 
there will be little need of explanations of faith 
or inculcation of penitence. Make men see 
Christ, set the Crucified clear before them, and 
you need not tell them to repent and believe; 
if that sight does not make them repent, no tell- 
ing of yours will make them. 

The very fact that it was a Person, not a sys- 
tem of philosophy, that Paul proclaimed was 
sufficient proof that he was not anxious to be- 
come the founder of a school or the head of 
a party. It was to another Person, not to him- 
self, he directed the attention and faith of his 
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hearers. And that which permanently distin- 
guishes Christianity from all philosophies is that 
it presents to men, not a system of truth to be 
understood, but a Person to, be relied upon. 
Christianity is not the bringing of new truth 
to us so much as the bringing of a new Person 
to us. The manifestation of God in Christ is 
in harmony with all truth; but we are not re- 
quired to perceive and understand that harmony, 
but to believe in Christ. Christianity is for all 
men, and not for the select, highly educated 
few; and it depends, therefore, not on exceptional 
ability to see truth, but on the universal human 
emotions of love and trust. 

II. Paul justifies his rejection of philosophy 
or “wisdom” and his adoption of the simpler 
but more difficult method of stating fact on three 
grounds. The first is that God’s method had 
changed. For a time God had allowed the 
Greeks to seek Him by their own wisdom; now 
He presents Himself to them in the foolishness. 
of the Cross (vers. 17-25). The second ground. 
is that the wise do not universally respond to 
the preaching of the Cross, a fact which shows 
that it is not wisdom that preaching appeals 
to (vers. 26-31). And his third ground is that 
he feared lest, if he used “ wisdom” in present- 
ing the Gospel, his hearers might be only super- 
ficially attracted by his persuasiveness and not 
profoundly moved by the intrinsic power of the 
Cross (ii. 1-5). 

1. His first reason is that God had changed 
His method. “ After that in the wisdom of God 
the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe.” Even the wisest of the 
Greeks had attained only to inadequate and in- 
definite views of God. Admirable and pathetic 
are the searchings of the noble intellects that 
stand in the front rank of Greek philosophy; 
and some of their discoveries regarding God 
and His ways are full of instruction. But these 
thoughts, cherished by a few wise and devout 
men, never penetrated to the people, and by 
their vagueness and uncertainty were incapaci- 
tated from deeply influencing any one. To pass 
even from Plato to the Gospel of John is really 
to pass from darkness to light. Plato philoso- 
phises, and a few souls seem for a moment to 
see things more clearly; Peter preaches, and 
three thousand souls spring to life. If God was. 
to be known by men generally, it was not through 
the influence of philosophy. Already philosophy 
had done its utmost; and so far as any popular 
and sanctifying knowledge of God went, philos- 
ophy: might as well never have been. “ The 
world by wisdom knew not God.” No safer 
assertion regarding the ancient world can be 
made. 

That which, in point of fact, has made God 
known is the Cross of Christ. No doubt it must 
have seemed foolishness and mere lunacy to 
summon the seeker after God away from the 
high and elevating speculations of Plato on the 
good and the eternal and to point him to the 
Crucified, to a human form gibbeted on a male- 
factor’s cross, to a man that had been hanged. 
None knew better than Paul the infamy attach- 
ing to that cursed death, and none could more 
distinctly measure the surprise and stupefaction 
with which the Greek mind would hear the an- 
nouncement that it was there God was to be 
seen and known. Paul understood the offence 
of the Cross, but he knew also its power. “ The 
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Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after 
wisdom; but we preach Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling-block and unto the Greeks 
foolishness, but unto them which are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God.” 


As proof that God was in their midst and as” 


a revelation of God’s nature, the Jews required 
a sign, a demonstration of physical power. It 
was one of Christ’s temptations to leap from a 
pinnacle of the Temple, for thus He would have 
won acceptance as the Christ. The people never 
ceased to clamour for a sign. They wished Him 
to bid a mountain be removed and cast into the 
sea; they wished Him_to bid the sun stand still 
or Jordan retire to its source. They wished Him 
to make some demonstration of superhuman 
power, and so put it beyond a doubt that God 
was present. Even at the last it would have sat- 
isfied them had He bid the nails drop out and 
had He stepped down from the Cross among 
them. They could not understand that to re- 
main on the Cross was the true proof of Di- 
vinity. The Cross seemed to-them a confession 
of weakness. They sought a demonstration that 
the power of God was in Christ, and they were 
pointed to the Cross. But to them the Cross 
was a stumbling-block they could not get over. 
And yet in it was the whole power of God for 
the salvation of the world. All the power that 
dwells in God to draw men out of sin to holi- 
ness and to Himself was actually in the Cross. 
For the power of God that is required to draw 
men to Himself is not power to alter the course 
of rivers or change the site of mountains, but 
power to sympathise, to make men’s sorrows His 
own, to sacrifice self, to give all for the needs 
of His creatures. To them that believe in the 
God there revealed, the Cross is the power af 
God. It is this love of God that overpowers 
them and makes it impossible for them to resist 
Him. To a God who makes Himself known to 
them in self-sacrifice they quickly and delightedly 
yield themselves. 

2. As a second ground on which to rest the 
justification of his method of preaching Paul ap- 
peals to the constituent elements of which the 
Church of Corinth was actually composed. It 
is plain, he says, that it is not by human 
wisdom, nor by power, nor by anything gener- 
ally esteemed among men that you hold your 
place in the Church. The fact is that “not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble, are called.” If human wisdom 
or power held the gates of the kingdom, you 
yourselves would not be in it. To be esteemed, 
and influential, and wise is no passport to this 
new kingdom. It is not men who by their wis- 
dom find out God and by their nobility of char- 
acter commend themselves to Him; but it is 
God who chooses and calls men, and the very ab- 
sence of wisdom and possessions makes men 
readier to listen to His call. “‘ God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are 
mighty, and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought things 
which are; that no flesh should glory in His 
presence.” It is all God’s doing now; it is “ Of 
Him are ye in Christ Jesus;” it is God that 
hath chosen you. Human wisdom had its op- 
portunity and accomplished little; God now by 
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the foolishness of the Cross lifts the despised, 


the foolish, the weak, to a far higher position 


than the wise and noble can attain by their might 
and their wisdom. 
Paul thus justifies his method by its results. 
He uses as his weapon the foolishness of the 
Cross, and this foolishness of God proves itself 
wiser than men. It may seem a most unlikely 
weapon with which to accomplish great things, 
but it is God who uses it, and that makes the 
difference. Hence the emphasis throughout this 
passage on the agency of God. “God hath 
chosen”’ you; ‘“ Of God are ye in Christ Jesus; ” 
“Of God He is made unto you wisdom.” This 
method used by Paul is God’s method and means 


of working, and therefore it succeeds. But for 
this reason also all ground of boasting is re- 
moved from those who are within the Christian 


Church. It is not their wisdom or strength, 
but God’s work, which has given them superior- 
ity to the wise and noble of the world. ‘No 
flesh can glory in God’s presence.” The wise 
and mighty of earth cannot glory, for their wis- 
dom and might availed nothing to bring them 
to God; those who are in Christ Jesus can as 
little glory, for it is not on account of any wis- 
dom or might of theirs, but because of God’s 
call and energy, they are what they are. They 
were of no account, poor, insignificant, outcasts, 
and slaves, friendless while alive and when dead 
not missed in any household; but God called 
them and gave them a new and hopeful life in 
Christ Jesus. 

In Paul’s day this argument from the general 
poverty and insignificance of the members of 
the Christian Church was readily drawn. Things 
are changed now; and the Church is filled with 
the wise, the powerful, the noble. But Paul’s 
main proposition remains: whoever is in Christ 
Jesus is so, not through any wisdom or power 
of his own, but because God has chosen and 
called him. And the practical result remains. 
Let the Christian, while he rejoices in his po- 
sition, be humble. There is something wrong 
with the man’s Christianity who is no sooner 
delivered from the mire himself than he de- 
spises all who are still entangled. The self- 
righteous attitude assumed by some Christians, 
the “Look at me” air they carry with them, 
their unsympathetic condemnation of unbeliev- 
ers, the superiority with which they frown upon 
amusements and gaieties, all seem to indicate 
that they have forgotten it is by the grace of 
God they are what they are. The sweetness 
and humble friendliness of Paul sprang from his 
constant sense that whatever he was he was by 
God’s grace. He was drawn with compassion 
towards the most unbelieving because he was 
ever saying within himself, ‘here, but for the 
grace of God, goes Paul. The Christian must 
say to himself, It is not ‘because I am better 
or wiser than other men that I am a Christian; 
it is not because I sought God with earnestness, 
but because He sought me, that I am now His, 
The hard suspicion and hostility with which 
many good people view unbelievers and godless 
livers would thus be softened by a mixture of 
humble self-knowledge. The unbeliever is no 
doubt often to be blamed, the selfish pleasure- 
seeker undoubtedly lays himself open to just 
condemnation, but not by the man who is con- 
scious that but for God’s grace he himself would 
be unbelieving and sinful. 

Lastly, Paul justifies his neglect of wisdom 
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and rhetoric on the ground that had he used 
“enticing words of man’s wisdom” the hearers 
- might have been unduly influenced by the mere 
guise in which the Gospel was presented and 
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too little influenced by the essence of it. He 
feared to adorn the simple tale or dress up the 
bare fact, lest the attention of his audience might 
be diverted from the substance of his message. 
He was resolved that their faith should not stand 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God; that is to say, that those who believed 
should do so, not because they saw in Chris- 
tianity a philosophy which might compete with 
current systems, but because in the Cross of 
Christ they felt the whole redeeming power of 


_ God brought to bear on their own soul. 


Here again things have changed since Paul’s 
day. The assailants of Christianity have put 
it on its defence, and its apologists have been 
compelled to show that it is in harmony with 
the soundest philosophy. It was inevitable that 
this should be done. Every philosophy now has 
to take account of Christianity. It has shown 
itself to be so true to human nature, and it has 
shed so much light on the whole system of things 
and so modified the action of men and the course 
of civilisation, that a place must be found for 
it in every philosophy. But to accept Christian- 
ity because it has been a powerful influence for 
good in the world, or because it harmonises 
with the most approved philosophy, or because 
it is friendly to the highest development of in- 
tellect, may be legitimate indeed; but Paul con- 
sidered that the only sound and trustworthy 
faith was produced by direct personal contact 
with the Cross. And this remains for ever true. 

To approve of Christianity as a system and 
to adopt it as a faith are two different things. 
It is quite possible to respect Christianity as 
conveying to us a large amount of useful truth, 
while we hold ourselves aloof from the influence 
of the Cross. We may approve the morality which 


-is involved in the religion of Christ, we may coun- 


tenance and advocate it because we are persuaded 
no other force is powerful enough to diffuse a 
love of law and some power of self-restraint 
among all classes of society, we may see quite 
clearly that Christianity is the only religion an 
educated European can accept, and yet we may 
never have felt the power of God in the Cross 
of Christ. If we believe in Christianity because 
it approves itself to our judgment as the best so- 
lution of the problems of life, that is well; but 
still, if that be all that draws us to Christ, our 
faith stands in the wisdom of men rather than in 
the power of God. 

In what sense then are we Christians? Have 
we allowed the Cross of Christ to make its pe- 
culiar impression upon us? Have we given it 
a chance to influence us? Have we in all serious- 
ness of spirit considered what is presented to 
us in the Cross? Have we honestly laid bare 
our hearts to the love of Christ? Have we ad- 
mitted to ourselves that it was for us He died? 
If so, then we must have felt the power of God 
in the Cross. We must have found ourselves 
taken captive by this love of God. God’s law 
we may have found it possible to resist; its 
threatenings we may have been able to put out 
of our mind. The natural helps to goodness 
which God has given us in the family, in the 
world around us, in the fortunes of life, we may 
have found too feeble to lift us above tempta- 


_tion and bring us into a really high and pure 
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life. But in the Cross we at length experience 
what Divine power is; we know the irresistible 
appeal of Divine self-sacrifice, the overcoming, 
regenerating pathos of the Divine desire to save 
us from sin and destruction, the upholding and 
quickening energy that flows into our being from 
the Divine sympathy and hopefulness in our be- 
half. The Cross is the actual point of contact 
between God and man. It is the point at which 
the fulness of, Divine energy is actually brought 
to bear upon us men. To receive the whole 
benefit and blessing that God can now give us 
we need only be in true contact with the Cross: 
through it we become direct recipients of the 
holiness, the love, the power, of God. In it 
Christ is made to us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption. In very 
truth all that God can do for us to set us free 
from sin and to restore us to Himself and hap- 
piness is done for us in the Cross; and through 
it we receive all that is needful, all that God’s 
~holiness requires, all that His love desires us to 
possess. ; 


CHAPTERIY, 
DIVINE WISDOM. 


In the preceding paragraph Paul has explained 
why he had proclaimed the bare facts regard- 
ing Christ and His crucifixion and trusted to the 
Cross itself to impress the Corinthians and lead 
them to God, and why he had resisted the temp- 
tation to appeal to the Corinthian taste for rhet- 
oric and philosophy by exhibiting Christianity 
as a philosophy. He believed that where con- 
version was the object of preaching no method 
could compare in efficiency with the simple pres- 
entation of the Cross. But sometimes he found 
himself in circumstances in which conversion 
could not be his object. He was occasionally 
called, as preachers in our own day are regu- 
larly called, to preach to those who were already 
Christians. And he tells us that in these circum- 
stances, speaking ‘‘among the perfect,” or in 
presence of fairly mature Christians, he made no 
scruple of unfolding the “ wisdom” or philos- 
ophy of Christ’s truth. To expound the deeper 
truths revealed, by Christ was useless or even 
hurtful to mere “ babes” in Christ or to those 
who as yet were not even born again; but to 
the adolescent and to those who might lay claim 
to have attained some firm manhood of Chris- 
tian character, he was forward to teach all he 
himself knew. These words, “ Howbeit we 
speak wisdom among them that are perfect,” he 
makes the text of the following paragraph, in 
which he proceeds to explain (1) what the wis- 
dom is; (2) how he speaks it; (3) to whom he 
speaks it. 

I. First, the wisdom which he speaks among - 
the perfect, though eminently deserving of the 
name, is not on a level with human philosophies, 
nor is it of a similar origin. It is not just 
one more added to human searches after truth. 
The princes of this world, its men of light and 
leading, have had their own theories of God 
and man, and yet have really “ come to nought.” 
The incompetence of the men and theories that 
actually control human affairs is put beyond a 
doubt by the crucifixion of Christ. In the per- 
son of Christ the glory of God was manifested 
as a glory in which man was to partake; had 
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there been diffused among men any true per- 
ception of the real nature of God, the Crucifixion 
would have been an impossibility. The fact that 
God’s incarnate glory was crucified is a demon- 
stration of the insufficiency of all previous teach- 
ing regarding God. But the wisdom taught by 
Paul is not just one’ theory more, devised by 
the speculative ingenuity of man; it is a disclos- 
ure made by God of knowledge unattainable by 
human endeavour. The three great sources of 


human knowledge—seeing, hearing, and thought. 


—alike fail here. ‘‘ Eye hath not seen, ear hath 
not heard, it has not entered into the heart of 
man to conceive,” this wisdom. Hitherto it has 
been a mystery, a thing hidden; now God has 
Himself revealed it. 

What the contents of this wisdom are, we can 
readily perceive from such specimens of it as 
Paul gives us in his Epistle to the Ephesians 
and elsewhere. It is a declaration of the Divine 
purpose towards man, or of “the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 
Paul delighted to expatiate on the far-reaching 
results of Christ’s death, the illustrations it gives 
of the nature of God and of righteousness, its 
place as the grand moral centre, holding to- 
gether and reconciling all things. He delights 
to show the superiority of the Gospel to the 
Law and to build up a philosophy of history 
which sheds light on the entire plan of God’s 
training of men. The purpose of God and its 
fulfilment by the death of Christ he is never 
weary of contemplating, nor of showing how 
out of destitution, and disease, and war, and ig- 
norance, and moral ruin, and what seemed a 
mere wreck of a world there were to be brought 
by this one healing element the restoration of 
man to God and to one another, fellowship with 
God and peace on earth, in short a kingdom of 
God among men. He clearly saw how through 
all that had previously happened on earth, and 
through all that men had thought, preparation 
had been made for the fulfilment of this gracious 
purpose of God. These were “the deep things 
of God” which caused him to see how different 
was the wisdom of God from the wisdom of 
men, 

This ‘“ wisdom” which Paul taught has had a 
larger and more influential place in men’s minds 
than any other system of human thought. Chris- 
tendom has seen Christ through Paul’s eyes. He 
interpreted Christianity to the world, and made 
men aware of what had been and was in their 
midst. Men of the largest faculty, such as 
Augustine and Luther, have been unable to find 
a religion in Christ until they entered His school 
by Paul’s door. Stumbling at one or two Jew- 
ish peculiarities which attach to Paul’s theology, 
some modern critics assure us that, “ after hav- 
ing been for three hundred years’—and they 
might have said for fifteen hundred years—“ the 
Christian doctor par excellence, Paul is now com- 
ing to an end of his reign.”” Matthew Arnold, 
with truer discernment, if not on sounder 
grounds, predicts that “the doctrine of Paul will 
arise out of the tomb where for centuries it has 
lain buried. It will edify the Church of the 
future. It will have the consent of happier gen- 
erations, the applause of less superstitigus ages. 
All will be too little to pay half the debt which 
the Church of God owes to this ‘least of the 
Apostles, who was not fit to be called an Apostle, 
because he persecuted the Church of God.’” 

We may find in Paul’s writings arguments 
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which, however convincing to the Jew, are not 
convincing to us; we may prefer his experi- 


mental and ethical to his doctrinal teaching; 


some estimable people can only accept him 
when they have purged him of his Calvinism; 
others shut their eyes to this or that which 
seems to them a blot in his writings; but the 
fact remains that it is to this man we owe our 
Christianity. It was he who disengaged from the 
dying body of Judaism the new-born religion and 
held it aloft in the eye of the world as the true 
heir to universal empire. It was he whose pierc- 
ing intellect and keen moral discernment pene- 
trated to the very heart of this new thing, and 
saw in it a force to conquer the world and to rid 
men of all bondage and evil of every kind. It 
was he who applied to the whole range of hu- 
man life and duty the inexhaustible ethical force 
which lay in Christ; and thus lifted at one effort 
the heathen world to a new level of morality. 
He was the first to show the superiority of love 
to law, and to point out how God trusted to 
love, and to summon men to meet the trust 
God thus reposed in them. We cannot measure 
Paul’s greatness, because the light he has him- 
self shed has made it impossible for us to put 
ourselves back in imagination into the darkness 
through which he had to find his way. We can 
but dimly measure the strength that was required 
to grasp as he grasped the significance of God’s 
manifestation in the flesh. 

Paul then used two methods of teaching. In 
addressing those who had yet to be won to 
Christ, he used the foolishness of preaching, and 
presented to them the Cross of Christ. In ad- 
dressing those who had already owned the power 
of the Cross and made some growth in Chris- 
tian knowledge and character, he enlarged upon 
the significance of the Cross and the light it 
threw on all moral relations, on God and on 
man. And even in this department of his work 
he disclaims any desire to propagate a philosophy 
of his own. The system of truth he proclaims 
to the Christian people is not of his own devis- 
ing. It is not in virtue of his own speculative 
ability he has discovered it. It is not one of the 
wisdoms of this world, having its origin im the 
brain of an ingenious theorist. On the contrary, 
it has its origin in God, and partakes therefore of 
the truth and stability attaching to the thoughts 
of God. 

II. But if it be undiscoverable by man, how 
does Paul come to know it? To the Corinthian 
intelligence there seemed but these three ways 
of learning anything: seeing, hearing, or think- 
ing; and if God’s wisdom was attainable by none 
of these, how was it reached? Paul proceeds to 
show how he was enabled to “ speak” this wis- 
dom. He‘does this in vers. 10-13, in which his 
chief affirmations are that the Spirit of God alone 
knows the mind of God, that this Spirit has been 
given to him to reveal to him God’s mind and to 
enable him to divulge that mind to others in 
suitable words. 

1. The Spirit of God alone knows the mind of 
God and searches its deep things, just as none 
but the spirit of man which is in him knows the 
things of man. “There is in every man a life 
hidden from all eyes, a world of impressions, 
anxieties, aspirations, and struggles, of which he 
alone, in so far as he is a spirit—that is to say, 
a conscious and personal being—gives account 
to himself. This inner world is unknown to 
others, except in so far as he reveals it to them 
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by speech.”’* And if we are baffled often and 
deceived regardinghuman character and find our- 


selves unable to penetrate to the “ deep things ” 


of man, to his inmost thoughts and motives, 
much more is it true that ‘the deep things”’ of 
God are wholly beyond our ken and are only 
known by the Spirit of God which is in Him. 
A vague and uncertain guess, possibly not alto- 
gether wrong, probably altogether wrong, is all 
we can attain to. 

And still more certainly true is this of God’s 
purposes. Even though you flatter yourself you 
know a man’s nature, you cannot certainly pre- 
dict his intentions. You cannot anticipate the 
thoughts of an able man whom you see design- 

ing a machine, or planning a building, or con- 

ceiving a literary work; you cannot say in what 
form a vindictive man will wreak his vengeance; 
nor can you penetrate through the abstracted 
look of the charitable and read the precise form 
his bounty will take. Every great work even of 
man comes upon us by surprise; the various in- 
ventions that facilitate business, the new poems, 
the new books, the new works of art, have never 
been conceived before. They were hidden mys- 
teries until the originating mind disclosed them. 
And much more were God’s intentions and His 
method of accomplishing inconceivable by any 
but Himself. What God’s purpose was in cre- 
ating man, what He designed to accomplish 
through the death of Christ, what was to be the 
outcome of all human life, and temptation, and 
struggle—these things were God’s secret, known 
only to the Spirit of God that was in Him. 

2. This Spirit, Paul declares, was given to him, 

__ and revealed to him God’s purposes, “ the things 

- which are freely given to us of God.” He had re- 
ceived “not the spirit of the world,’ which 
would have enabled him only to theorise, and 
speculate, and-create another “wisdom of this 
world;” but he had received “the Spirit which 
is of God,” and this Spirit had revealed to him 
“the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him.” 

We may think of revelation either as the act 
of God or as it is received by man. God re- 
veals Himself in all He does, as man discloses 
his character in all he does. With God’s first act 
therefore in the remotest past revelation began. 
As yet there was none to receive the knowledge 
of God, but God showed His nature and His pur- 
pose as soon as He began to do anything. And 
this revelation of Himself has continued ever 
since. In the world around us and the earth on 
which we live God reveals Himself; “the things 
which are made,” as Paul says, “ give us clearly 
to see and understand the invisible things of 
God, His unseen nature, from the creation of the 
world.” Still more fully is God’s nature revealed 
in man: in conscience, distinguishing between 
right and wrong; in the spirit craving fellowship 
with the Eternal. In the history of nations, and 
especially in the history of that nation which 
founded itself upon its idea of God, He re- 
vealed Himself. By guiding it, -by delivering it 
from Egypt, by punishing it, God made Himself 
known to Israel. And at length in Jesus Christ 
God gave the fullest possible manifestation of 
Himself. The veil was entirely lifted, and God 
came as much as possible into free intercourse 
with His creatures. He put Himself within 
reach of our knowledge. 

But it was not enough that God be revealed 
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objectively in Christ; there must also be a sub- 
jective revelation within the soul of the beholder. 
It was not enough that God be manifested in the 
flesh and men be allowed to draw such infer- 
ences as they could from that manifestation; but, 
in addition to this, God gave His Spirit to Paul 
and others that they might see the full signifi- 
cance of that manifestation. It was quite pos- 
sible for men to be witnesses of the objective 
revelation without understanding it. The open 
eye is needed as well as outward light. And 
Paul everywhere insists upon this: that he had- 
received his knowledge of Divine truth by reve- 
lation, not by the mere exercise of his own un- 
aided thought, but by a spiritual enlightenment 
through the gift of God’s Spirit. 

The presence of God’s Spirit in any man can 
of course only be verified by the results. God’s 
Spirit working in and by means of man’s nature 
cannot be known in separation from the man’s 
spirit and the work done in that spirit. This 
inward revelation which Paul refers to is accom- 
plished-by-the-aetion_of the_Divine-Spirit_on-the 
human faculties, quickening and elevating these 
faculties: The revelation or new knowledge ac- 
quired by Paul was given by God, but at the same 
time was acquired by Paul’s own faculties, so 
that it remained with him always, just as the 
knowledge we naturally acquire remains with us 
and can be freely used by us. An inward reve- 
lation can come to a man only in the form of 
impressions, convictions, thoughts arising in his 
own mind. Paul knew that his knowledge was a 
revelation of God, not by the suddenness with 

ich it was imparted, not by supernatural ap- 
pearances accompanying it, not by any sense or 
consciousness of another Spirit working with 
his own, but by the results. It is always the 
sabstance or content of any revelation which 
proves its origin. Paul knew he had the mind 
of Christ because he found that he could under- 
stand Christ’s words and work, could perfectly 
ympathise with His aims and look at things 
from Christ’s point of view. 

In their humility, many persons shrink from 
making this affirmation here made by Paul; they 
cannot ever unhesitatingly affirm that the Spirit 
of God is given them or that they have the mind 
of Christ. Such persons should recognise that 
it was the very humility of Paul which enabled 
him so confidently to affirm these things of him- 
self. He knew that the knowledge of Christ’s 
purposes he had and the sympathy with them 
were the evidence of God’s Spirit working in 
him. He knew that without God’s Spirit he 
himself could never have had these thoughts. 
And it is when we recognise our own insuffi- 
ciency most that we are readiest to confess the 
presence of God’s Spirit. 

3. But Paul makes a further affirmation. Not 
only is the knowledge ‘he has of Divine things a 
revelation made by God’s Spirit to him, but the 
words in which he declares this revelation to 
others are taught him by the same Spirit: “ which 
things we also speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual.” The meaning of these last words is 
doubtful. They either mean “fitting spiritual 
words to spiritual truths,’ or “applying spirit- 
ual truths to spiritual people.’”’ The sense of the 
passage is not materially altered whichever mean- 
ing is adopted. Paul distinctly affirms that as 
his knowledge is gained by God’s revealing it to 
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him, so his utterance of this knowledge is by the 
inspiration of God. The spirit of the world pro- 
duces its philosophies and clothes them in ap- 
propriate language. The philosophies with which 
the Corinthians were familiar taught how the 
world was made and what man’s nature is, and 
they did so in language full of technicalities and 
adorned with rhetorical devices. Paul disclaimed 
this; both his knowledge and the form in which 
he taught it were dictated, not by the Spirit of 
this world, but by the Spirit of God. The same 
truths which Paul declared might have been de- 
clared in better Greek than he used, and they 
might- have. been embellished with illustrative 
matter and references to their own authors. 
This style of presenting Divine truth may have 
been urged upon Paul by some of his Corinthian 
hearers as far more likely to find entrance into 
the Greek mind. But Paul refused to allow his 
style to be formed by human wisdom and the 
literary methods of secular authors, and thought 
it more suitable to proclaim spiritual truth in 
spiritual language and in words which were 
taught him by the Holy Ghost. 

This statement of Paul may be construed into 
a guarantee of the general accuracy of his teach- 
ing; but it was not intended to be that. Paul did 
not express himself in this way in order to con- 
vince men of his accuracy, still less to convince 
them that every word he uttered was infallibly 
correct; what he intended was.to justify his use 
of a certain kind of language and a certain style 
of teaching. The spirit of this world adopts one 
method of insinuating knowledge into the mind; 
the Spirit of God uses another method. It is 
the latter Paul adopts. That is what he means 
to say, and it is obvious from this statement of 
his we can gather nothing regarding verbal in- 
spiration or the infallibility of every word he 
spoke. 

It might indeed seem a very simple and sound 
argument were we to say that Paul affirms that 
the words in which he embodies his teaching are 
taught him by the Holy Ghost, and that there- 
fore there can be no error in them. But to in- 
terpret the words of any writer with no regard 
to his intention in writing them is voluntarily 
to blind ourselves to their true meaning. And 
Paul’s intention in this passage is to contrast 
two methods of teaching, two styles of language, 
the worldly or secular and the spiritual, and to 
affirm that the style which he adopted was that 
which the Holy Ghost taught him. An artist 
whose work was criticised might defend himself 
by saying, “I have been trained in the Impres- 
sionist school,” or “I use the principles taught 
me by Ruskin,” or “I am a pupil of this or the 
other great teacher;”’ but these replies, while 
quite relevant as a defence and explanation of the 
particular style of painting he has adopted, arenot 
intended to identify the work of the scholar with 
that of the master, or to insinuate that the master 
is responsible for all the pupil does. Similarly 
Paul’s reply is relevant as an explanation of his 
reason for refusing to use the methods of pro- 
fessional rhetoricians in teaching his spiritual 
truths. “Spiritual modes of presenting truth 
and an avoidance of rhetorical artifice and em- 
bellishment accord better with what I have to 
say.” Whoever gathers from this that every in- 
dividual word Paul spoke or wrote is absolutely 
the best does so at his own risk and without 
Paul’s authority. Certainly it was not Paul’s in- 
tention to make any such statement. And it is 
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quite as dangerous to put too much into Paul’s 
words as to put too little. ‘ih 

III. Having shown that the wisdom he teaches 
is spiritual, and that his method of teaching it 
is spiritual, he proceeds finally to show that it 
can be taught only to spiritual persons. “ The 
spiritual man judgeth all things;” he can dis- 
cern whether he is “among the perfect” or 
among the carnal, whether he may speak wis- 
dom or must confine himself to elementary truth. 
But, on the other hand, he himself cannot be 
judged by the carnal man. It is in vain that 
rudimentary believers find fault .with Paul’s 
method of teaching; they cannot judge him, be- 
cause they cannot understand the mind of the 
Lord which guides him. It would have served 
no purpose to teach spiritual wisdom in Corinth, 
for the members of that Church were as yet only 
babes in Christ, carnal and not spiritual. Their 
carnality was proved by their factiousness. They 
were still governed by the passions which rule 
the natural man. And therefore Paul fed them 
with milk, and not with strong meat; with the 
simple and affecting Gospel of the Cross, and 
not with those high and far-reaching deductions 
from it which he divulged among prepared and 
sympathetic spirits. 

In the distinctions of men into natural, car- 
nal, and spiritual Paul here shows how un- 
trammelled he was by theological technicalities, 
and how straight he looked at facts. He does 
not divide men summarily into believers and un-~ 
believers, classing all believers as spiritual, all 
unbelievers as carnal He does not unchurch all 
who are not spiritual. He may be disappointed 
that certain members of the Church are carnal 
and are very slow in growing up to the maturity 
of Christian manhood, but he does not deny such 
carnal persons a place in the Church. He gives 
them time. He does not flatter them or deceive 
them as to their condition. He neither counts 
them as perfect nor repudiates them as unre- 
generate. He allows they are born again; but 
as the babe is apparently a mere animal, ex- 
hibiting no qualities of mind or heart, but_ only 
animal instincts, and yet by care and suitable 
nourishment develops into adult man, so the 
Christian babe may as yet be carnal, with very 
little to differentiate him from the natural man, 
yet the germ of the spiritual Christian may be 
there, and with care and suitable nourishment 
will grow. 

The confidence which Paul here expresses re- 
garding his superiority to the judgment of carnal 
men is a superiority inseparable from knowledge 
in any department. Truth carries with it always 
a self-evidencing power, and whoever attains a 
clear perception of truth in any branch of knowl- 
edge is aware that it is the truth he has attained. 
When the mind has been long puzzling over a 
difficulty and at last sees the solution, it is as if 
the sun had risen. The mind is at once con- 
vinced. 

No one had ever greater right than Paul to 
say, “I have the mind of Christ.” Every day of 
his life said the same thing. He at once entered 
into Christ’s mind and more than any other 
man carried it out. It was by his moral sym- 
pathy with Christ’s aims that he entered so com- 
pletely into the knowledge of His person and. 
work. He lived his way into the truth. And 
all our best knowledge is reached in the same 
way. The truths we see most clearly and have 
deepest assurance of are those which our own 
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a experience has taught us. Spiritual truth is of 
ae rin only spiritual men can under- 
stand. 


Spiritual men are those who can say, with 
Paul, “ We have received, not the spirit of the 
world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we 
might know the things that are freely given to 
us of God.” What men’s eyes need especially to 


be opened to is the bounty of God and the con- 


sequent wealth and hopefulness of human life. 
Paul’s wondering delight in God’s grace and 
loving adaptation of Himself to human needs 
continually finds utterance in his writings. His 
own sense of unworthiness magnified the forgiv- 


-ing mercy of God. He rejoiced in a Divine love 


which was passing knowledge, but which he 
knew could be relied upon to the utmost. The 
vision of this love opened to his hope a vista 
of happiness. There is a natural joy in living 
that all men can understand. . This life in many 
ways appeals to our thirst for happiness, and 
often it seems as if we needed nothing more. 
But, in one way or other, most of us learn that 
what is naturally presented to us in this world 
is not enough, indeed only brings in the long 
run anxiety and grief. 
God’s grace, men come to find that this life is 
but a small lagoon leading to, and fed by, the 
boundless ocean of God’s love beyond. They 
learn that there is a hope that cannot be blighted, 
a joy that is uninterrupted, a fulness of life that 
meets and satisfies every instinct, and affection, 
and purpose. They begin to see the things that 
God hath prepared for them that love Him, the 
things that are freely given to us of God— 
“freely given,” given without desert of ours, 


‘given to make us happy, given by a love that 


must find expression. 
But to know and appreciate the things which 


-are freely given to us of God a man must have 


the Spirit of God. For God’s gifts are spiritual; 
they attach to character, to what is eternally ours. 
They cannot be received by those who refuse the 
severity of God’s training and are not alive to 
the reality of spiritual growth, of passing from a 
carnal to a spiritual manhood. The path to these 
eternal, all-satisfying joys may be hard; Christ’s 
path was not easy, and they who follow Him 
must in one form or other have their faith in the 
unseen tested. They must really, and not only 
in word, pass from dependence on this present 
world to dependence on-God; they must some- 
how come to believe that underneath and in all 
we here see and experience lies God’s unalter- 
able, unmingled love, that ultimately it is this 


they have to do with, this that explains all. 


How soon do men think they have exhausted 
the one inexhaustible, the love and resources of 
God; how quickly do men weary of life, and 
think they have seen all and know all; how ready 
are men to conclude that for them existence is 
a failure and can yield no perfect joy, while as 
yet they know as little of the things God has 
prepared for them that love Him as the new-born 
babe knows of the life and experiences that lie 
before it. You have but touched the hem of His 
garment; what must it be to be clasped to His 
heart? Happy they to whom the darkness of 
this world reveals the boundless distances of the 
starry heaven, and who find that the blows which 
have shattered their earthly happiness have 
merely broken the shell which confined their true 
life and have given them entrance into a world 
infinite and eternal. 


GOD’S HUSBANDRY AND BUILDING. 


And then it is that, by: 
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CHAPTER VI. 
GOD'S HUSBANDRY AND BUILDING. 


Pau having abundantly justified his method 
of preaching to the Corinthians, and having 
shown why he contented himself with the simple 
presentation of the Cross, resumes his direct re- 
buke of their party spirit. He has told them that 
they were as yet unfit to hear the ‘“ wisdom” 
which he taught in some Churches, and the very 
proof of their immaturity is to be found in their 
partisanship. ‘‘ While one saith, I am of Paul, 
and another, I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal? 
Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but min- 
isters by whom ye believed?’’ The teachers by 
whose names they were proud to be known were 
not founders of schools nor heads of parties, 
who sought recognition and supremacy; they 
were ‘‘ ministers,’’ servants who were used by a 
common Lord to rouse faith, not in themselves, 
but in Him. Each had his own gifts and his own 
task. “I have planted.’”’ To me it was given to 
found the Church at Corinth. Apollos came 
after me, and helped my plant to grow. But it 
was God Himself who gave the vital influence 
requisite to make our work efficacious. Apollos 
and I are but one instrument in God’s hand, 
as the man who sets the sails and he who holds 
the helm are one instrument. used by the master . 
of the ship, or as the mason who hews and the 
builder who sets the stones in their places are 
one instrument for the carrying out of the mas- 
terbuilder’s design. ‘‘ We are fellow-labourers 
used by God; ye are God’s husbandry, God's 
building.” 

Throughout this paragraph it is this thought 
that Paul dwells upon: that the Church is origi- 
nated and maintained, not by men, but by God. 
Teachers are but God’s instruments; and yet, be- 
ing human instruments, they have each his own 
responsibility, as each has his own part of the 
one work. 

From this truth that God alone is the Giver 
of spiritual life and that the Church is His build- 
ing several inferences may be drawn. 

I. Our praise for any good we have received 
of a spiritual kind should be given, not solely to 
men, but mainly to God. The Corinthians were 
conscious that in receiving Christianity they had 
received a very great boon. They felt that grati- 
tude was due somewhere. The new thoughts 
they had of God, the consciousness of Christ’s 
eternal love, the hope of immortality, the sustain- 
ing influence of the friendship of Christ, the 
new world they seemed to live in—all this made 
them think of those who had brought them this 
new happiness. But Paul was afraid lest their 
acknowledgment of himself and Apollos should 
eclipse their gratitude to God. People some- 
times congratulate themselves on having adopted 
a good style of religion, not too sentimental, not 
sensational and spasmodic, not childishly. exter- 
nal, not coldly doctrinal; they are thankful they 
lit upon the books they read at a critical time of 
their spiritual and mental growth; they can 
clearly trace to certain persons an influence 
which they know strengthened their character; 
and they think with gratitude and sometimes 
with excessive admiration of such books and per- 
sons. Paul would say to them, It is not cul- 
pable to think with gratitude of those who have 
been instrumental in furthering your knowledge 
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of the truth or your Christian life; but always 
remember that you are God’s husbandry and 
God’s building, and that it is to Him all your 
praise must ultimately go. 

2. It is to God we must look for all further 
growth. We must use the best books; we must 
put ourselves under influences which we know 
are good for us, whatever they are for others; 
we must conscientiously employ such means of 
grace as our circumstances permit; but, above 
ally we must ask God to give the increase. No 
doubt the use of the means God uses to increase 
our life is a silent but constant prayer; still we 
are not mere trees planted to wait for such in- 
fluences as come to us, but have wills to choose 
the life these influences bring and to open our 
being to the living God who imparts Himself 
to us in and through them. 

3. If we are God’s husbandry and building, 
let us reverence God’s work in ourselves. It 
may, seem a very rickety and insecure structure 
that is rising within us, a very sickly and un- 
promising plant; and we are tempted to mock 
the beginnings of good in ourselves and be dis- 
appointed at the slow progress the new man 
makes in us. Vexed at our small attain- 
ment, at the poor show among Christians our 
character makes, at the stunted appearance the 
plant of grace in us presents, we are tempted to 
trample it once for all out of sight. Grace some- 
times seems to do so little for us in emergencies, 
and the transformation of our character seems 
so unutterably slow and shallow, that we are 
disposed to think the radical change we need 
can never be accomplished. But different 
thoughts possess us when we remember that this 
transformation of character is not a thing to be 
accomplished only by ourselves through a judi- 
cious choice and a persevering use of fit means, 
but is God’s.work. There may be little appear- 
ance or promise of good in you; but underneath 
the little there is lies what is infinitely great, 
even the purpose and love of God himself. ‘“ Ye 
are God’s husbandry;”’ therefore hope becomes 
you. The deliverance of the human soul from 
evil, its redemption to purity and nobility—this 
is what engages all God’s care and energy. 

4. For the same reason we must hope for 
others as for ourselves. It is the foundation of 
all hope to know that God has always been in- 
clining men to righteousness and will always do 
so. So often we look sadly at the godlessness, 
and frivolity, and deep degradation and misery 
that abound, and feel as if the burden of lifting 
men to a higher condition lay all upon us; the 
ceaseless flow of human life into and out of the 
world, the hopeless conditions in which many 
are born, the frightful influences to which they 
are exposed, the extreme difficulty of winning 
even one man to good, the possibility that no 
more may be won and that the Christian stock 
may die out—these considerations oppress the 
spirit, and cause men to despair of ever seeing a 
kingdom of God on earth. But Paul could never 
despair because he was at all times convinced 
that the whole energy that ceaselessly goes forth 
from God goes forth to accomplish good, and 
nothing but good, and that among the good ends 
God is accomplishing there is nothing for which 
He has sacrificed so much and at which He so 
determinedly aims as the restoration of men to 
purity, love, and goodness. 

5. But the chief inference Paul draws from the 
truth that the Church is God’s building is the 
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grave responsibility of those who labour for 
God in this work. As for Paul’s own part in 
the work, the laying -of the foundation, he says 
that was comparatively easy. There was no 
chance of his making a mistake there. “ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” Any teacher who pro- 
fesses to lay another foundation thereby gives up 
his claim to be a Christian teacher. If any one 
proceeds to lay another foundation than Christ, 
it is not a Christian Church he is meaning to 
build. He who does not proceed upon the facts 
of Christ’s life and death, he whose instruction 
does not presuppose Christ as its foundation, 
may be useful for some purposes of life, but 
not as a builder of the Christian temple. He 
who teaches morality without ever hinting that 
apart from Christ it cannot be attained in its 
highest form may have his use, but not as a 
Christian teacher. He who uses the Christian 
pulpit for the propagation of political or so- 
cialist ideas may be a sound and useful teacher; 
but his proper place is the platform or the House 
of Commons or some such institution, and not 
the Christian Church. And the question at 
present, says Paul, is not what other institutions 
you may profitably found in the world, but how 
this institution of the Church, already founded, 
is to be completed. Other foundation no, Chris- 
tian teacher is proposing to lay; but on this foun- 
dation very various and questionable material is 
being built, in some instances gold, silver, and 
stones of value, in others wood, hay, stubble. 
When Corinth rose from its ruins, it was no 
uncommon sight to see a miserable hovel reared 
against the marble wall of a temple or the splen- 
did portico of some deserted palace rendered 
habitable by a patchwork of mud and straw. 
What a recent visitor saw at Luxor may be ac- 
cepted as to some extent true of Corinth: 
“Mud hovels, mud pigeon-towers, mud yards, 
and a mud mosque cluster like wasp’s nests in 
and about the ruins. Architraves sculptured 
with royal titles support the roofs of squalid 
cabins. Stately capitals peep out from the midst 
of sheds in which buffaloes, camels, donkeys, 
dogs, and human beings herd together in un- 
savoury fellowship.”” So in Corinth the huge 
slabs of costly and carefully chiselled stone lay 
stable as the rock on which they rested, but now 
the glory of such foundations was dishonoured 
by squalid superstructures. And the picture in 
Paul’s mind’s eye of the Corinthian Church viv- 
idly suggested what he had seen while walking- 
among those heterogeneous buildings. He sees 
the Church rising with a strange mixture of de- 
sign and material. The foundation, he knows, 
is the same; but on the solid marble is reared a 
crazy structure of second-hand and _ ill-adapted 
material, here a wall propped up with rotten 
planking, there a hole stopped with straw, on 
one side a richly decorated gateway, with gold 
and silver profusely wrought into its design, on 
the other side a clay partition or loose boarding. 
It grieves him to see the incongruous structure. 
He sees the teachers bringing, with great appear- 
ance of diligence, the merest rubbish, wood, hay, 
stubble, apparently unconscious of the incon- 
gruity of their material with the foundation they 
build upon. He sees them taken with every pass- 
ing fancy—the lifeless stubble that has lost its 
living seed of truth, the mud of the common 
highway, the readiest thoughts that come to 
hand—and setting these in the temple wall. 





~ What would Paul say did he now see the su- 
perstructure which eighteen hundred years have 


raised on the one foundation? Is any more hete- 


rogeneous structure anywhere to be seen than 
the Church of Christ? How obviously unworthy 
of the foundation is much that has been built 
upon it; how many teachers have laboured all 
their days at erecting what has already been 
proved a mere house of cards; and how many 
persons have been built into the living temple 
who have brought no stability or beauty to the 
building. How careless often have the builders 
‘been, anxious only to have quantity to show, re- 


' gardless of quality, ambitious to be credited with 


largely extending the size of the Church apart 


~ from any consideration of the worth or worth- 


_ by fire meant. 


lessness of the material added. As in any build- 
ing, so in the Church, additional size is addi- 
tional danger, if the material be not sound. 

The soundness of the material which has been 
built upon the foundation of Christ will, like all 
things else, be tested. _“ The day shall declare 
it;”’ that light of Christ’s presence and domi- 
flance over all things, that light which shall 
penetrate all human things when our true life 
is entered on—that shall declare it. ‘‘ The fire 
shall try every man’s work, of what sort it is. 
If any man’s work abide, he shall receive a re- 
ward. If any man’s work be burned, he shall 
suffer loss; but he himself shall be saved, yet so 
as by fire.’ The Corinthians knew what a trial 
They knew how the flames had 
travelled over their own city, consuming all that 
fire could kindle on, and leaving of the slightly 
built houses nothing but a charred and useless 
timber here and there, while the massive marbles 


stood erect among the ruins; and the precious 


s 


metals, even though molten, were prized by the 
conqueror. Against the fire no prayer, no ap- 
peal prevailed. Its judgment and decisions were 
irreversible; wood, hay, stubble, disappeared: 
only what was solid and valuable remained. By 
such irreversible judgment are we and our work 
to be judged. We are to enter into a life in 
which the nature and character of the work we 
have done in this world shall bring upon it utter 
destruction or a rewarding and growing utility. 
Fire simply burns up all that will burn and leaves 
what will not. So shall the new life we are to 
pass into absolutely annihilate what is not in 
keeping with it, and leave only what is useful and 
congruous. There is no question here of ad- 
mitting explanations, of adducing extenuating 
circumstances, of appealing to compassion, and 
so forth. It is a judgment, and a judgment of 
absolute truth, which takes things as they ac- 
tually are. The work that has been well and 
wisely done will stand; foolish, vain, and selfish 
work will go. We are to pass through the fire. 

Paul, with his unfailing discernment, accepts 
it as a very possible contingency that a Christian 
man may do poor work. In that case, Paul says, 
the man will be saved as by fire; his work shall 
be burned, but himself be scatheless. He shall 
be in the position of a man whose house has been 
burnt; the man is saved, but his property, all 
that he has slowly gathered round him and 
valued as the fruit of his labour, is gone. He 
may have received no bodily injury, but he is so 
stripped that he scarcely knows himself, and the 
whole thought and toil of his life seem to have 
gone for nothing. So, says Paul, shall this and 
that man pass into the heavenly state, hearing 
behind him, as he barely enters, the crash of all 
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he has been building up, as it falls and leaves 
for the result of a laborious life a ghastly, charred 
ruin and a cloud of dust. To have been useless, 
to have advanced Christ’s kingdom not at all, 
to have spent our-life building up a pretentious 
erection which at last falls about our ears, to 
come to the end and find that not one solid 
brick in the whole fabric is of our laying, and 
that the world would have been quite as well 
without us—this must be humiliating indeed; 
but it is a humiliation which all selfish, worldly, 
and foolishly fussy Christians are preparing for 
themselves. To many Christians it seems 
enough that they be doing something. If only 
they are decently active, it concerns them little 
that their work is really effecting no good, as 
if they were active rather for the sake of keep- 
ing themselves warm in a chilling atmosphere 
than to accomplish any good purpose. Work 
done for this world must be such as will stand in- 
spection and actually do the thing required. 
Christian work should not be less, but more, 
thorough. 

There is a degree of carelessness or malignity 
sometimes to be found in those who profess to 
be Christian teachers which Paul does not hesi- 
tate unconditionally to doom. “If any man de- 
stroy the temple of God, him shall God de- 
stroy.” A teacher may in various ways incur this 
doom. He may in guiding some one to Christ 
fit him obliquely to the foundation, so that firm 
rest in Christ is never attained; but the man re- 
mains like a loose stone in a wall, unsettled him- 
self. and unsettling all around him. Any doc- 
trine which turns the grace of God into license 
incurs this doom. To lift stones from the mire 
they have been lying in and fit them into the 
temple is good and right, but to leave them un- 
cleansed and unpolished is to disfigure the 
temple. Any teaching that does not recognise in 
Christianity the means of becoming holy, and 
encourages men to believe themselves Christians 
though they neither have nor wish to have the 
Spirit of Christ, destroys the temple. 

But we are responsible as well as our teachers 
for the appearance we present in God’s temple. 
The stone that is to occupy a permanent place 
in a building is carefully squared and beaten 
into its place, and its level adjusted with the 
utmost nicety. Would it not make a very ob- 
vious change in the appearance and in the 
strength of the Church if every member of it 
were at pains to set himself absolutely true to 
Christ? There is no doubt a good deal of 
anxiety about our relation to Christ, frequent 
examining and measuring of our actual position; 
but does not this too often merely reveal that 
conscience is uneasy? Some persons are pre- 
vented from resting satisfactorily on Christ be- 
cause of some erroneous opinion about faith or 
about the manner in which the connection is 
formed, or some pet theory or crochet has pos- 
sessed the mind and keeps them unsettled. Some 
will not rest on Christ until they have such re- 
pentance as they judge sufficient; others so rest 
on Him that they have no repentance. ~ Strange 
that men will so complicate the simplicity of 
Christ, who is the hand of our heavenly Father, 
stretched out to lift us out of our sin and draw 
us to Himself. If you wish God’s love, accept 
it; if you long for holiness, take Christ as your 
Friend; if you see no greater joy than to serve 
in His great cause, do His will and follow Him. 

But, alas! with some it is no misunderstanding 
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that prevents a close connection between the 
soul and Christ, but some worldly purpose or 
some entangling and deeply cherished sin. The 
foundation stone is as a polished slab of marble, 
having its upper surface smooth as a mirror, 
whereas we are like stones that have been lying 
on the seashore, encrusted with shells and 
lichens, drilled with holes, grown all round and 
round with unsightly inequalities; and if we are 
to rest with entire stability on the foundation, 
these excrescences must be removed. 
small one at one point is enough to prevent 
close adhesion. One sin consciously retained, 
one command or expression of Christ’s will un- 
responded to, makes our whole connection with 
Him unsettled and insecure, our confessions and 
repentances untrue and hardening, our prayers 
hesitating and insincere, our love for Christ hol- 
low, our life inconsistent, vacillating, and un- 
profitable. 

And more must be done even after we are se- 
curely fitted into our place. Stones often look 
well enough when first built in, but soon lose their 
colour; and their surface and fine edges crumble 
and shale off, so that they need to be constantly 
looked to. So do the stones in God’s temple 
get tarnished and discoloured by exposure. One 
sin after another is allowed to stain the con- 
science; one little corruption after another settles 
on the character, and eats out its fineness, and 
when once the fair, clean stone is no longer un- 
sullied, we think it of little consequence to be 
scrupulous. Then the weather tells upon us: the 
ordinary atmosphere of this-life, with its con- 
stant damp of worldly care and its occasional 
storms of loss, and disappointment, and social 
collisions, and domestic embroilment, eats out 
the heavenly temper from our character, and 
leaves its edges ragged; and the man becomes 
soured and irritable, and the surface of him, all 
that meets the casual eye, is rough and broken. 

Above all, do not many Christian persons 
seem to think it enough to have attained a place 
in the building, and, after spending a little 
thought and trouble on entering the Christian 
life, take no step onwards during the whole re- 
mainder of their lives? But it is in God’s build- 
ing as in highly ornamented buildings generally. 
The stones are not all sculptured before they 
are fitted into their places, but they are built in 
rough-hewn, so that the building may proceed: 
and then at leisure the device proper to each is 
carvedupon it. Thisisthe manner of God’s build- 
ing. Long after a man has been set in the 
Church of Christ, God hews and carves him to 
the shape He designs; but we, being not dead, 
but living, stones, have it in our power to mar 
the beauty cf God’s design, and indeed so distort 
it that the result is a grotesque and hideous 
monster, belonging to no world, neither of God 
nor of man. If we let a thousand other influ- 
ences mould and fashion us, God’s design must 
necessarily be spoiled. 

The folly of partisanship and sectarianism is 
finally exhibited in the words, ‘“ Let no man 
glory in men. For all things are yours, whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas.” The man who 
held to Paul and would learn nothing from 
Apollos or Peter was defrauding himself of his 
rights. It has been the weakness of Christians in 
all ages, and never more than in our own, to see 
good in only one aspect of truth and listen to 
no form of teaching but one. The Broad 
Churchman despises the traditionalist; the Evan- 
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gelical gathers up his skirts at the approach of a 
Broad Churchman. Calvinist and -Arminian 
stand at daggers drawn. Each limits himself to 
his own fortress, which he thinks he can de- 
fend, and starves himself on siege rations while 
the fields wave white with grain outside. The 
eye is constructed to sweep round a wide range 
of vision; but men put on blinkers and decline 
even to look at anything which does not lie di- 
rectly in the line of sight. We know that to con- 
fine ourselves to one form of food induces pov- 
erty of blood and disease, and yet we fancy a 
healthy spiritual life can be maintained only by 
confining ourselves to one form of doctrine and 
one way of looking at universal truth. To the 
Evangelical who shrinks with horror from lib- 
eral teaching, and to the advanced thinker who 
turns with contempt from the Evangelical, Paul 
would say, Ye do yourselves a wrong by listen- 
ing to one form of the truth only; every teacher 
who declares what he himself lives on has some- 
thing to teach you; to despise or neglect any 
form of Christian teaching is so far to impover- 
ish yourselves. ‘‘ All things are yours,” not this 
teacher or that, in whom you glory, but all 
teachers of Christ. 

His own expression, “all things are yours,” 
suggests to Paul the whole wealth of the Chris- 
tian, for whom exist not only all those who have 
striven to unfold the significance of the Chris- 
tian-revelation, but all things else, whether “ the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come.” As it is true of all teachers, 
of however commanding genius, that the Church 
does not exist for them:that they may have a 
field for their genius, and followers to applaud 
and represent them, but that they exist for the 
Church, their genius being used for the advance- 
ment of the spiritual life of this and that un- 
known and hidden soul; so is it true of all things, 
—of life and all its laws, of death and all it leads 
to,—that these are ordained of God to minister 
to the growth of His children. This was the 
regal attitude which Paul himself assumed and 
maintained towards all 
world of created things. He was incapable of 
defeat. The-outrages and deaths he endured, he 
bore as proofs of the truth of his gospel. The 
storms of ill-will and persecution he everywhere 
encountered, he knew were only bringing him 


and his gospel more rapidly to all the world. 


And when he looked at last on the sword of 
the Roman executioner, he recognised it with 
joy as the instrument which by one sharp blow 
was to burst his fetters and set him free to 
boundless life and the full knowledge of his 
Lord. The same inheritance belongs to every 
one who has faith to take it. “All things are 
yours.” The whole course of this world and all 
its particular incidents, the complete range of 
human experience from first to last, including 
all we shrink from and fear,—all are for the 
good of Christ’s people. What thoughts flash 
from this man’s mind. How his words still 
entrance and lift and animate the soul. “ All 
things are yours.” The catastrophes of life that 


seem finally to blot out hope, the wild ele- 


mental forces in whose presence frail man is 
as the moth, the unknown future of the physical 
world, the certain death that awaits every man 
and listens to no appeal, all things that naturally 
discourage and compel.us to feel our weakness, 
—yes, says Paul, all these things are yours, sery- 
ing your highest’good, bringing you on towards 
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your eternal joy, more certainly than the things 
you select and buy, or win, and cherish as your 
own. You are free men, supreme over all cre- 
ated things, for “ye are Christ’s,” you belong 
to Him who rules all, and loves you as His 
own; and above Christ and His rule there is 
no adverse will that can rob you of any good, 
for as ye are Christ’s, cherished by Him, so 
is Christ God’s, and the supreme will that gov- 
-erns all, governs all in the interests of Christ. 


CHAPTER VII. ’ 


THE MINISTRY. 


So keenly alive is Paul to the danger and 
folly of party-spirit in the Church, that he has 
still one more word of rebuke to utter. He 
has shown the Corinthians that’to give their faith 
to one teacher, and shut their ears to every 
other form of truth than that which he delivers, 
is to impoverish and defraud themselves. All 
teachers are theirs, and are sent, not to win 
disciples to themselves, who may spread their 
fame and reflect credit on their talents, but to 
serve the people, and be merged in self-obliter- 
ating toil. The preachers, Paul tells them, ex- 
ist for the Church: not the Church for the 
preachers. The people are the primary consid- 
eration, the main end to which the preachers 
are subordinate. The mistake often made in 
things civil, that the people exist for the king, 

_ not the king for the people, is made also in 
things ecclesiastical, and has, in some instances, 
attained such dimensions that the ‘“ Church” 
means the clergy, not the laity, and that when 
aman enters the ministry he is said to enter 
the Church,—as if already he were not in it asa 
layman. 

Paul now proceeds to demonstrate the futility 
of the judgment passed upon their teachers by 
the Corinthians, Paul and the rest were servants 
of Christ, stewards sent by Him to dispense 
to others what He had entrusted to them. The 
question therefore was, were they faithful, did 
they dispense what they had received in conform- 
ity with Christ’s purpose? The question was not, 
were they eloquent, were they philosophical, were 
they learned? Criticism no preacher need ex- 
pect to escape. Sometimes one might suppose 
sermons were of no other use than to furnish 
material for a little discussion arfd pleasant ex- 
ercise of the critical faculty. Every one con- 
siders himself capable of this form of criticism, 
and once a sermon has been sorted and labelled 
as of this, that, or the other quality, it is too 
often put permanently aside. In such criticism, 
Paul reminds us, it is a great matter to bear 
in mind that what has no great attraction for 
us may yet serve some good purpose. The gifts 
dispensed by Christ are various. The influence 
of some ministers is most felt in private, while 
others are shy and stiff, and can only utter 
themselves freely in the pulpit. In the pulpit 
again various gifts appear, some having good 
nerve and a ready and felicitous address which 
reaches the multitude; while others have more 
power of thought, and a finer literary gift, or 
a sympathetic manner of handling peculiarities 
of spiritual experience. Who shall say which 
of these styles is most edifying to the Church? 
And who shall say which teacher is most faith- 
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fully serving his Master? Who shall determine 
whether this preacher or that is the better stew= 
ard, most iruly seeking his Lord’s glory, and 
careless of his own? May it not be expected 
that when the things at present hidden in dark- 
ness, the motives and thoughts of the heart, 
are brought to light in Christ’s judgment, many 
that are first shall be last, and the last first? 

He who is conscious that he is the servant of 
Christ and must give account to Him, can al- 
ways say with Paul, “It is a very small thing 
that I should be judged of man’s judgment,” 
whether for acquittal and applause or condem- 
nation and abuse. He who utters what is pe- 
culiar to himself must expect to be misjudged 
by those who do not look at things from his 
point of view. A teacher who thinks for him- 
self and is not a mere echo of other men, finds 
himself compelled to utter truths which he knows 
will be misunderstood by many; but so long as 
he is conscious that he is faithfully delivering 
what has been made known to himself, the con- 
demnation of the many can trouble him very 
little or not at all. It is to his own Master he 
stands or falls; and if he feels sure that he is 
doing his Master’s will, he may regret the op- 
position of men, but he can neither be greatl 
astonished nor greatly perturbed by it. And. 
on the other hand, the approval and applause 
of men come to him only as a reminder that 
there is no finality in man’s judgment, and that 
it is only Christ’s approval which avails to give 
permanent satisfaction. A sympathetic audience 
every teacher needs, but general approval will 
be his in the inverse ratio of the individuality of 
his teaching. 

In his whole discussion of this subject Paul 
has named only himself and Apollos, but he 
means that what he has said of them should be 
applied to all. ‘‘ These things I have in a figure 
transferred to myself and to Apollos for your 
sakes; that in us ye might learn not to think 
of men above that which is written, that no one 
of you be puffed up for one against another.” 
But great difficulty has always been experienced 
in tracing the similarities and distinctions which 
exist between the Apostles and the ordinary 
ministry of the Church, and had Paul been writ- 
ing this epistle in our own day he would have 
felt himself compelled to speak more definitely 
on these points. For what makes union hope- 
less in Christendom at present is not that parties 
are formed round individual leaders, but that 
Churches are based on diametrically opposed 
opinions regarding the ministry itself. The 
Church of Rome unchurches all the rest, and 
defends her action by the simplest process of 
reasoning. There can be no true Church, she 
says, where there are no forgiveness of sins and 
no sacraments, and there can be no forgiveness 
and no sacraments where there are no true min- 
isters to administer them, and there are no 
true ministers save those who can trace their 
orders to the Apostles. This theory of the min- 
istry proceeds on the idea that the Apostles re- 
ceived from Christ a commission to exercise the 
apostolic office, and along with it a deposit of 
grace, with powers to communicate this to those 
who should succeed them. This deposit of grace 
derived from Christ Himself has been handed 
down from generation to generation, through a 
line of consecrated persons, each member of the 
series receiving at his ordination, and irrespect- 
ive of his moral character, both the commission 
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and the powers which belonged to his predeces- 
sor in office. 

This theory of the efficacy of ministration in 
the Church, with its entirely external account 
of its transmission, is but one manifestation of 
the old superstition that confounds the outward 
symbol of Christian grace with that grace 
itself. It is a survival from a time in which re- 
ligion was treated as a kind of magic, in which 
it was only needful to observe the right words of 
incantation and the right outward order. Even 
supposing that any priest now alive could trace 
his orders back to the Apostles, which no priest 
can, is it credible that the mere observance of 
an outward form should secure the transmission 
of the highest spiritual functions to those who 
may or may not have any spirituality of mind? 
However much grace the ordaining bishop may 
himself possess, however many of the qualifica- 
tions of a good minister of Christ he may have, 
he can transmit none of these by the laying on 
of his hands. He can confer the external author- 
ity in the Church which belongs to the office 
to which he ordains, but he cannot communi- 
cate that which fits a man to use this authority. 
The laying on of hands is the outward sym- 
bol of the bestowal of the Holy Spirit, but it 
does not confer that Spirit, which is given, not 
by man, but by Christ alone. The laying on 
of hands is a fit symbol to use at ordination 
when those who use it have satisfied themselves 
that the ordained person is in possession of the 
Spirit. It is the expression of their reasonable 
belief that the Spirit is given. 

In some Churches reaction against the theory 
of apostolical succession has led men to distrust 
and repudiate ordination altogether, and to main- 
tain that any man may preach who can get peo- 
ple to listen to him, and may administer the sac- 
raments to any who apply for them. No out- 
ward recognition by the Church is deemed neces- 
sary. The middle course is safer, which acknowl- 
edges not only the supreme necessity of an 
inward call, but also the expediency of an out- 
ward call by the Church. By an inward call 
it is meant that it is the inward and spiritual 
fitness of any person which constitutes his main 
right of entrance to the ministry. There are 
certain mental and moral endowments, certain 
circumstances and educational advantages, per- 
sonal inclinations and leanings, which, when they 
meet in a boy or young man, point him out 
as suited for the work of the ministry. The 
evidence that Christ means that any one should 
take office in His Church,—in other words calls 
him to office,—is the fact that He bestows on 
that person the gifts which fit him for it. 

But besides this inward persuasion wrought 
im the mind of the individual, and which con- 
stitutes the inward call, there must be an out- 
ward call also by the Church’s recognition of 
fitness and communication of authority. Any 
man who, at his own instance and on his own 
authority, gathers a congregation and dispenses 
the sacraments is guilty of schism. Even Barna- 
bas and Paul were ordained by the Church. As 
in the State a prince though legitimate does 
not succeed to the throne without formal con- 
secration and coronation, so in the Church there 
is needful a formal recognition of the title which 
any one claims to office. It is not the con- 
secration which constitutes the prince’s right; 
that he already possesses by birth: so, neither 
is it the Church’s ordination which qualifies and 
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entitles the minister to his office; this he already 
has by the gift of Christ; but recognition by 
the Church is needed to give him due authority 
to exercise the functions of his office. It is a 
matter of expediency and of order. It is calcu- 
lated to maintain the unity of the Church. Ad- 
mission to the ministry being regulated by those 
already in office, schisms are less likely to occur. 
Ordination has been a bulwark against fanaticism, 
against foolish private opinions and doctrines, 
against divisive courses in worship and in or- 
ganisation. If the Church was to be kept to- 


gether and to grow as a consistent whole, it 


was necessary that those already in office should 
be allowed to scrutinise the claims of aspirants 
to office, and should not have their order in- 
vaded, their work thwarted and obstructed, their 
doctrine denied and contradicted by every one 
who might profess to have an inward call to the 
ministry. 

It would therefore seem to be every one’s 
duty to inquire, before he gives himself to an- 
other profession or business, whether Christ is 
not claiming him to serve in His Church. The 
qualifications which constitute a call to the min- 
istry are such as these: an interest in men, in 
their ways, and habits, and character; a social 
disposition, inclining you to mix with other peo- 
ple, to take pleasure in their thoughts and feel- 
ings, to be of service to them, to talk frankly 
with them; a liking for reading, if not for hard 
study; some capacity for thinking and arrang- 
ing your thoughts and expressing them, which, 
however, is to so great an extent the result of 
study and practice that you may find it impossible 
to say whether you have it or not. There are 
negative qualifications equally important, such as 
an indifference to money-making, a shrinking 
from the eager competition and hurry of a busi- 
ness life. And, above all, there are the deeper 
and essential qualifications which are the fruit 
of the Spirit’s sanctifying energy: some genuine 
sense of your indebtedness to Christ; a strong 
desire to serve Him; an ambition to preach Him, 
to proclaim His worth, to invite men to ap- 
preciate and love Him. If you have these de- 
sires, and if you would fain be of use in things 
spiritual to your fellow-men, then it would seem 
that you are called by Christ to the ministry. 
I do not say that all ministers are so qualified, 
but only that any one who is so qualified should 
be careful how he chooses some other calling in 
preference to the ministry. 

Paul concludes this portion of his Epistle with 
a pathetic comparison of his condition as an 
Apostle with the condition of those in Cor- 
inth who were glorying in this or that teacher. 
They spoke as if they needed his instructions 
no more, and as if already they had attained the 
highest Christian advantages. “ Already ye are 
full; already ye are rich: ye have reigned as 
kings without us.’’ They behave as if all the 
trial of the Christian life were over. With the 
frothy spirit of young converts, they are full 
of a triumph which they despise Paul for not 
inculcating. By one leap they had attained, or 
thought they had attained, a superiority to all 
disturbance, and to all trial, and to all need of 
teaching, which, in fact, as Paul’s own experi- 
ence taught him, could only be attained in an- 
other life. While they thus triumphed, he who 
had begotten them in Christ was being treated 
as the offscouring and filth of the world. 

Paul can only compare himself and the other 





_ Apostles to those gladiators who were con- 
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demned to die, and who came into the arena 
last, after the spectators had been sated with 


other exhibitions and bloodless performances. 


“T think that God hath set forth us the Apostles 
last, as it were appointed to death. For we 
are made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels and to men.” They came into the arena 


_ knowing they should never leave it alive, that 


suffer it; being defamed, we entreat.” 


_ certain dwelling-place.”’ 


they were there for the purpose of enduring the 
worst their enemies could do to them. It was 
no fight with buttoned foils Paul and the rest 
were engaged in. While others sat comfortably 
looking on, with curtains to shade them from 
the heat and refreshments to save them from ex- 
haustion or from faintness at the sight of blood, 
they were in the arena, exposed to wounds, ill- 
usage, and death. They had as little hope of 
retiring to live a quiet life as the gladiators who 
had said farewell to their friends and saluted 
the Emperor as those about to die. Life be- 
came no easier, the world no kinder, to Paul 
as time went on. “ Even unto this present hour 
of writing,” he says, ‘‘ we both hunger and thirst, 
and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no 
Here is the finest mind, 
the noblest spirit, on earth; and this is how he 
is treated: driven from place to place, thrust 
aside as interrupting the proper work of men, 
passed by with a sneer at his rags, refused the 
commonest charity, paid for his loving words 
in blows and insolence. And yet he goes on 
with his work, and lets nothing interrupt that. 
“ Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we 
Nay, it 
is a life which he is so far from giving up him- 
self, that he will call to it the easy-going Chris- 
tians of Corinth. ‘I beseech you,” he says, “ be 


ye followers of me.” 


And if the contrast between Paul’s precarious 
and self-sacrificing life and the luxurious and 
self-complacent life of the Corinthians might be 
expected to shame them into some vigorous 
Christian service, a similar contrast candidly 
considered may accomplish some good results 
in us. Already the Corinthians were accepting 
that pernicious conception of Christianity which 
looks upon it as merely a new luxury, that they 
who are already comfortable in all outward re- 
Sspects may be comforted in spirit as well and 
purge their minds from all anxieties, question- 
ings, and strivings. They recognised how happy 
a thing it is to be forgiven, to be at peace 
with God, to have a sure hope of life everlast- 
ing. For them the battle was over, the conquest 
won, the throne ascended. As yet they had not 
caught a glimpse of what is involved in becom- 
ing holy as Christ is holy, nor had steadily con- 
ceived in their minds the profound inward 
change which must pass upon them. As yet it 
was enough for them that they were called to 
be God’s children, provided for by a heavenly 
Father; and Christ’s own view of life and of 
men had not yet possessed or even dawned upon 
their soul, causing them to feel that until they 
could live for others they had no true life. 

Are there none still who listen to Christianity 
rather as a voice soothing their fears than as 
a bugle summoning them to conflict, who are 
satisfied if through the Gospel they are enabled 
to comfort their own soul, and who do not yet 
respond to Christ’s call to live under the power 
of that Spirit of His which prompted Him to 
all sacrifice? Paul does not summon the whole 
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Church to be homeless, destitute, comfortless, 
outcast from all joy; and yet there is meaning 
in his words when he says, “ Be ye followers 
of me.”” He means that there is not one standard 
of duty for him and another for us. All is 
wrong with us-until we be made somehow to 
recognise, and make room in our life for the 
recognition, that we have no right to be lapping 
ourselves round with all manner of selfish ag- 
grandisement while Paul is driven through life 
with scarcely one day’s bread provided, that in 
some way intelligible to our own conscience we 
must approve ourselves to be his followers, and 
that no right is secured to any class of Christians 
to stand selfishly aloof from the common Chris- 
tian cause. If we be Christ’s, as ~Paul was, it 
must inevitably come to this with us: that we 
cordially yield to him all we are and have; our 
very selves, with all our tastes and aptitudes 
and with all we have made by our toil; our life, 
with all its fruits, we gladly yield to Him. If 
our hearts be His, this is inevitable and delight- 
ful; unless they be so, it is impossible, and seems 
extravagant. It is vain to say to a man, Serve 
only yourself in life, seek only to make a repu- 
tation for yourself and gather comforts round 
yourself, and make it the aim of your life to 
be comfortable and respectable—it is vain to bid 
a man thus limit and impoverish his life if at 
the same time you show him a person so attract- 
ing human allegiance as Christ does, and so 
opening to men wider and eternal aims as He 
does, and if you show him a cause so kindling 
every right ambition as Christ’s cause does. 

It was Christ’s own self-sacrifice that threw 
such a spell over the Apostles and gave them 
so new a feeling towards their fellow-men and 
so new an estimate of their deepest needs. After 
seeing how Christ lived, they could never again 
justify themselves in living for self. After see- 
ing His regardlessness of bodily comfort, His 
superiority to traditional necessities and cus- 
tomary luxuries, after witnessing how veritably 
He was but passing through this world, and 
used it as the stage on which he might serve 
God and men, and counted His life best spent 
in giving it for others, they could not settle 
down into the old life and aim only at passing 
comfortably, reputably, and religiously through 
it. That view of life was made for ever im- 
possible to them. The life of Christ had made 
a new way for itself into a new region, and the 
horizon rent by the passage never again closed 
to them. That life became the only spiritual 
reality to them. And it is because we are so 
sunk in self-seeking and worldliness, and so 
blinded by the customs and traditional ideas 
about spending life, about acquitting ourselves 
well and making a name, about earning a com- 
petence, about everything which turns the re- 
gard in upon self instead of outwards upon ob- 
jects worthy of our exertion—it is therefore that 
we continue so unapostolic, so unprofitable, so 
unchanged. 

It might encourage us to bring our life more 
nearly into the line of Paul’s were we to see 
clearly that the cause he served is really inclusive 
of all that is worth working for. We can scarcely 
apprehend this with any clearness without feeling 
some enthusiasm for it. The kind of devoted- 
ness expected of the Christian is illustrated in 
the lives of all men of any force of character; 
the Christian’s devotedness is only given to a 
larger and more reasonable object. There have 
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been statesmen and patriots, and there still are 
such, who, though possibly not absolutely de- 
void of some taint of selfish ambition, are yet 
in the main devoted to their country; its in- 
terests are continually on their mind and heart, 
their time is given wholly to it, and their own 
personal tastes and pursuits are held in abeyance 
and abandoned to make room for more impor- 
tant labour. You have seen men become so 
enamoured of a cause that they will literally sell 
all they have to forward it, and who obviously 
have it on their hearts by night and by day, 
who live for that and for nothing else; you can 
detect as often as you meet them that the real 
aim and object of their life is to promote that 
cause. Some new movement, political or ec- 
clesiastical, some literary scheme, some fresh en- 
terprise of benevolence, some new commercial 
idea, or no matter what it is, you have seen 
again and again that men throw themselves s 
thoroughly into such causes that they cannot be 
said to be living for themselves. They will 
part with time, with property, with other im- 
portant objects, with health, even with life itself, 
for the sake of their cherished, chosen cause. 
And when such a cause is worthy, such as the 
reformation of prison discipline, or the emanci- 
pation of slaves, or the liberating of an oppressed 
nation, the men who adopt it seem to lead the 
only lives which have some semblance of glory 
in them; and the sacrifices they make, the ob- 
loquy they incur, the toils they endure, make 
the heart burn and swell as we hear of them. 
Every one instinctively acknowledges that such 
self-forgetful and heroic lives are the right and 
model lives for all. What a man does for him- 
self. is jealously examined, criticised, and passed 
at the most with an exclamation of wonder; but 
what he does for others is welcomed with ac- 
clamation as an honour to our common hu- 
manity. So long as a man labours merely for 
himself, to win himself a name, to get for him- 
self a possession, he makes no valuable contri- 
bution to the world’s good, and only by acci- 
dent effects anything for which other mien are 
thankful; but let_a man even with small means 
at his command have the interests of others at 
his heart, and he sets in motion endless agencies 
and influences that bless whatever they touch. 
It is this then that our Lord does for us by 
claiming our service; He gives us the opportu- 
nity of sinking our selfishness, which is in the 
last analysis our sin, and of living for a 
worthier object than our own pleasure or our 
own careful preservation. When He tells us 
to live for Him and to seek the things that 
are His, He but tells us in other words and in a 
more attractive and practical form to seek the 
common good. We seek the things that are 
Christ’s when we act as Christ would act were 
He in our place, when we let Christ live through 
us, when we, by considering what He would 
have us do, let His influence still tell on the 
world and His will sti be done in the world. 
This should be so done by each and every. Chris- 
tian that the result would be the same as if 
Christ had personally at command all the re- 
sources for’ good that are possessed by His 
people, as if He were Himself spending all the 
money, energy, and time that are being ex- 
pended by His people, so that at every point 
where there is a Christian Christ’s purposes 
might be being forwarded. This is the devoted- 
ness we are called to; this is the devotedness 
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we must cultivate until we do make some con- 


siderable attainment in it. ‘iG 


CHAPTER VIII. 


EXCOMMUNICATION; OR, PURGING OUT 
THE OLD LEAVEN. —- ~ 


From the subject of the factions in the Co- 
rinthian Church, which has so long detained 
Paul, he now passes to the second division of 
his Epistle, in which he speaks of the relation 
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the Christians should hold to the heathen popu- — 


lation around them. The transition is easy and 
such as befits a letter. Paul had thought it ad- 
visable to send Timothy, who perfectly under- 
stood his mind, and could represent his views 
more fully than a letter; but it now occurred to 
him that this might be construed by some of the 
vain popular leaders in the Church into a timo- 
rous reluctance on his part to appear in Corinth 
and a sign that they were no longer to be held 
in check by the strong hand of the Apostle. 
“Some are puffed up, as though J would not 
come to you.” He assures them therefore that 
he himself will come to Corinth, and also that 
the leaders of the Church have little reason to 
be puffed up, seeing that they have allowed in 
the Church an immorality so gross that even 
the lower standard of pagan ethics regards it as 
an unnameable abomination; and if once it is 
named, it is only to say that not all the waters 
of ocean can wash away such guilt. Instead of. 
being puffed up, Paul tells them, they should 
rather be ashamed and at once take steps to put 
away from them so great a scandal. If not, he 
must come, not in meekness and love, but with. 
a rod. 

The Corinthian Church had fallen into a com- 
mon snare. Churches have always been tempted 
to pique themselves on their rich foundations 
and institutions, on producing champions of the 
faith, able writers, eloquent preachers, on their 
cultured ministry, on their rich and esthetic ser- 
vices, and not on that very thing for which the 
Church exists: the cleansing of the morals of the 
people and their elevation to a truly spiritual and 
godly life. And it is the individuals who give 
character to any Church: “A little leaven leav- 
eneth the whole lump.” Each member of a 
Church in each day’s conduct in business and at 
home stakes, not only his own reputation, but 
the credit of the Church to which he belongs. 
Involuntarily and unconsciously men lower their 
opinion of the Church and cease to expect to 
find in her a fountain of spiritual life, because 
they find her members selfish and greedy in 
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business, ready to avail themselves of doubtful ~ 


methods; harsh, self-indulgent, and despotic at 
home, tainted with vices condemned by the least 
educated conscience. Let us remember that our 
little leaven leavens what is in contact with us; 
that our worldliness and unchristian conduct 
tend to lower the tone of our circle, encourage 
others to live down to our level, and help to de- 
moralise the community. 

In the judgment Paul pronounces on the Co- 
rinthian culprit two points are important. First, 
it is noteworthy that Paul, Apostle though he 
was, did not take the case out of the hands of 
the congregation. His own judgment on the 
case was explicit and decided, and this judgment 
he does not hesitate to declare; but, at the same 





excommunication he enjoined was to be their 
act. “Put away from.among yourselves,” he 





2, it is the congregation which must deal with 
case and pronounce judgment in it. The 


_ says (v. 13), “that wicked person.” The govern- 
ment of the Church was in Paul’s idea thor- 


oughly democratic; and where the power to ex- 


communicate has been lodged in a priesthood, 
_ the results have been deplorable. Either, on the 
one hand, the people have become craven and 


a: have lived in terror, or, on the other hand, the 
_ priest has been afraid to measure his strength 
_. with powerful offenders. 


In our own country 
and in others this power of excommunication 
has been abused for the most unworthy pur- 
poses, political, social, and private; and only 
when it is lodged in the congregation can you 
secure a fair judgment and moral right to en- 
force it. There is little fear that this power 
will nowadays be abused. Men themselves con- 
scious of strong propensities to evil and of 
many sins are more likely to be lax in adminis- 
tering discipline than forwar1 to use their power; 
and so far from ecclesiastical discipline pro- 
ducing in its administrators harsh, tyrannical, 
and self-righteous feelings, it rather works an 
opposite effect, and evokes charity, a sense of 
‘solemn responsibility, and the longing for the 
welfare of others which lies latent in Christian 
minds. 

But, second, the precise punishment intended 
by Paul is couched in language which the pres- 
ent generation cannot readily understand. The 
culprit is not only to be excluded from Christian 
communion, but “to be delivered unto Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit 
may be saved.” Many meanings have been put 
upon these words; but after all has been said, 
the natural and obvious meaning of the words 
asserts itself. Paul believed that certain sins 
were more likely to be cured by bodily suffering 
than by any other agency. Naturally sins of the 
flesh belonged to this class. Bodily suffering 
of some kinds he believed to be the infliction of 
Satan. Even his own thorn in the flesh he spoke 
of as a messenger of Satan sent to buffet him. 
He expected also that the judgment pronounced 
by himself and the congregation on this offender 
would be given effect to in God’s providence; 
and accordingly he bids the congregation hand 
the man over to this disciplinary suffering, not 
as a final doom, but as the only likely means of 
saving his soul. If the offender mentioned in 
the Second Epistle is the same man, then we have 
evidence that the discipline was effectual, that 
the sinner did repent and was overwhelmed with 
shame and sorrow. Certainly such an experience 
_of punishment, though not invariably or even 
commonly effectual, is in itself calculated to pen- 
etrate to the very depths of a man’s spirit and 
give him new thoughts about his sin. If when 
suffering he can acknowledge his own wrong- 
doing as the cause of his misery and accept all 
the bitter and grievous penalties his sin has in- 
curred, if he can truly humble himself before 
God in the matter and own that all he suffers 
is right and good, then he is nearer the kingdom 
of heaven than ever he was before. Substantially 
the same idea as Paul’s is put in the mouth of the 
Pope by the most modern of poets:— 


“‘ For the main criminal I have no hope 
Except in such a suddenness of fate. 
I stood at Naples once, a night so dark, 
Tcould have scarce conjectured there was earth 
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Anywhere, sky. or sea, or world at all, 

But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze ; 

eee struck blow on blow; Earth groaned and 
ore, é 

Through her whole length of mountain visible : 

There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 

And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea. 

So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 

And Guido see one instant and be saved.” 


The_ necessity for keeping their communion 
pure, for being a society with no leaven of 
wickedness among them, Paul proceeds to urge 
and illustrate in the words, “ For even Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us; therefore let 
us purge out the old leaven.” The allusion was 
of course much more telling to Jews than it can 
possibly be to us; still, if we call to mind the 
outstanding ideas of the Passover, we cannot fail 
to feel the force of the admonition. That must 
be the simplest explanation of the Passover 
which Jewish parents were enjoined to give to 
their children, in the words, “By strength of 
hand the Lord brought us out of Egypt, from 
the house of bondage. And it came to pass 
when Pharaoh would hardly let us go, that the 
Lord slew all the firstborn in the land of Egypt, 
with the firstborn of man and the firstborn of 
beast. Therefore I sacrifice to the Lord all the 
firstborn being males, but all the firstborn of my 
children I redeem.” That is to say, all the first- 
born of animals they sacrificed to God, slaying 
them on His altar, but instead of slaying the 
human firstborn they redeemed them by: sacri- 
ficing a lamb in their stead. The whole transac- 
tion ‘of the night of the first Passover stood 
thus: God clairned the Israelites as His people; 
the Egyptians also claimed them as theirs. And 
as no warning would persuade the Egyptians to 
let them away to serve God, God at last forcibly 
delivered them, slaying the flower of the Egyp- 
tian people, and so crippling and dismaying them 
as to give Israel opportunity of escape. Being 
thus rescued that they might be God’s people, 
they felt bound to continue to own this; and in 
accordance with the custom of their time they 
expressed their sense of it by sacrificing their 
firstborn, by presenting them to God as belong- 
ing to Him. By this outward sacrificial act 
engaged in by every family it was acknowledged 
that the whole nation belonged to God. 

Christ, then, is our Passover or Paschal Lamb, 
in the first place, because through Him there is 
made the acknowledgment that we belong to 
God. He is in very truth the prime and flower, 
the best representative of our race, the firstborn 
of every creature. He is the one who can make 
for all others this acknowledgment that we are 
God’s people. And He does so by perfectly 
giving Himself up to God. This fact that we 
belong to God, that we men are His creatures 
and subjects, has never been perfectly acknowl- 
edged save by Christ. No individual or society 
of people has ever lived entirely for God. No 
man has ever fully recognised this apparently 
simple truth, that we are not our own, but God’s. 
The Israelites made the acknowledgment in form, 
by sacrifice, but Christ alone made it in deed by 
giving Himself up wholly to do God’s will. The 
Israelites made the acknowledgment fromtime to 
time, and with probably more or less truthful- 
ness and sincerity, but Christ’s whole spirit and 
habitual temper of mind were those of perfect 
obedience and dedication. 

Only those of us, then, who see that we ought 
to live for God can claim Christ as our represent- 
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us if we do not desire to belong entirely to God. 
If He is our Passover, the meaning of this is that 
He gives us liberty to serve God; if we do not 
mean to be God’s people, if we do not resolutely 
purpose to put ourselves at God’s disposal, then 
it is idle and false of us to talk of Him as our 
Passover.- Christ comes to bring us back to 
God, to redeem tus from all that hinders our 
serving Him; but if we really prefer being our 
own masters, then manifestly He is useless to us. 
- It is no matter what we say, nor what rites and 
forms we go through; the one question is, Do 
we at heart wish to give ourselves up to God? 
Does Christ really represent us,—represent, by 
His devoted, unworldly life, our earnest and 
hearty desire and intention? Do we find in His 
life and death, in His submission to God and 
meek acceptance of all God appointed, the truest 
representation of what we ourselves would fain 
be and do, but cannot? 

It is through this self-sacrifice of Christ that 
we can become God’s people, and enjoy all the 
liberties and advantages of His people. Christ 
becomes the: representative of all whose state of 
mind His sacrifice represents. If we would fain 
be of one mind and will with God as Christ was, 
if we feel the degradation and bitterness of fail- 
ing God and disappointing the trust He has con- 
fided in us His children, if our life is wholly 
spoiled by the latent feeling that all is wrong 
because’ we are not in harmony with the wise 
and holy and loving Father, if we feel with more 
and more distinctness, as life goes on, that there 
is a God, and that the foundation of all happi- 
ness and soundness of life must be laid in union 
with Him, then Christ’s perfect surrender of 
Himself to the will of the Father represents 
what we would but cannot ourselves achieve. 
When the Israelite came with his lamb, feeling 
the attractiveness and majesty of God, and de- 
siring to pour his whole life out in fellowship 
with God and service of Him, as entirely as the 
life of the lamb was poured out at the altar, God 
accepted this symbolic utterance of the wor- 
shipper’s heart. As the worshipping Israelite 
saw in the animal yielding its whole life the very 
utterance of his own desire, and said, Would 
God I could as freely and entirely devote myself 
with all my powers and energies to my Father 
above; so we, looking at the free, and loving, 
and eager sacrifice of our Lord, says in our 
hearts, Would God I could thus live in God and 
for God, and so become one with perfect purity 
and justice, with infinite love and power. 

The Paschal Lamb then was in the first place 
the acknowledgment by the Israelites that they 
belonged to God. The lamb was offered to God, 
not as being itself anything worthy of God’s 
acceptance, but merely as a way of saying to God 
that the family who offered it gave themselves 
up as entirely to Him. But by thus becoming 
a kind of substitute for the family, it saved the 
firstborn from death. God did not wish to smite 
Israel, but to save them. He did not wish to 
confound them with the Egyptians, and make 
an indiscriminate slaughter. But God did not 
simply omit the Israelite houses, and pick out 
the Egyptian ones throughout the land. He left 
it to the choice of the people whether they would 
accept His deliverance and belong to Him or 
not. He told them that every home would be 
safe, on the door-post of which there was visible 
the blood of the lamb. The blood of the lamb 


from death which otherwise would have fallen 
upon them. The angel of judgment was to recog- 
nise no distinction between Israelite and Egyp- 
tian save this of the sprinkled, stained door- 
posts. Death was to enter every house where 
the blood was not visible; mercy was to rest on 
every family that dwelt under this sign. God’s 
judgment was out that night all over the land, 
and no difference of race was made anything of. 
They who had disregarded the use of the blood 
would have no time to object, We be Abraham’s 
seed. God meant that they should all be rescued, 
but He knew that it was quite possible that some 
had become so entangled with Egypt that they 
would be unwilling to leave it, and He would not 
force any—we may say He could not force any— 
to yield themselves to Him. This rendering of 
ourselves to God must be a free act on our part; 
it must be the deliberate and true act of a soul 
that feels convinced of the poverty and wretched- 
ness of all life that is not serving God. And 
God left it in the choice of each family—they 
might or might not use the blood, as they 
pleased. But wherever it was used, safety and 
deliverance were thereby secured. Wherever the 
lamb was slain in acknowledgment that the 
family belonged to God, God dealt with them as 
with His own. Wherever there was no such ac- 
knowledgment, they were dealt with as those 
who preferred to be God’s enemies. 

And now Christ our Pas.over is slain, and we 
are asked to determine the application of Christ’s 
sacrifice, to say whether we will use it or no. 
We are not asked to add anything to the efficacy 
of that sacrifice, but only to avail ourselves of it. 
Passing through the streets of the Egyptian 
cities on the night of the Passover, you could 
have told who trusted God and who did not. 
Wherever there was faith there was a man in the 
twilight with his basin of blood and bunch of 
hyssop, sprinkling his lintel and then going in 
and shutting his door, resolved that no solici- 
tation should tempt him from behind the blood 
till the angel was by. He took God at His word; 
he believed God meant to deliver him, and he did 
what he was told was his part. The result_was 
that he was rescued from Egyptian bondage. 
God now desires that we be separated from 
everything which prevents us from gladly serv- 
ing Him, from every evil bias in us which pre- 
vents us from delighting in God, from all that 
makes us feel guilty and unhappy, from all sin 
that enchains us and makes our future hopeless 
and dark. God calls us to Himself, meaning 
that we shall one day get forever past all that has 
made us unfaithful to Him and all that has made 
it impossible for us to find deep and lasting 
pleasure in serving Him. To us He throws open 
a way out from all bondage, and from all that 
gives us the spirit of slaves; He gives us the op- 
portunity of following Him into real and free 
life, into glad fellowship with Him and joyful 
partnership in His ever beneficent and progres- 
sive work. What response are we making? In 
the face of the varied difficulties and deluding 
appearances of this life, in the face of the com- 
plexity and inveterate hold of sin, can you believe 
that God seeks to deliver you and even now de- 
signs for you a life that is worthy of His great- 
ness and love, a life which shall perfectly satisfy 
you and give play to all your worthy desires 
and energies? 

Sacrifices were in old times accompanied by 
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"feasts in which the reconciled God and His wor- 
_ shippers ate together. In-the feast of Pass- 
_ over the lamb which had been used as a sacri- 
fice was consumed as food to strengthen the 
Israelites for their exodus. This idea Paul here 
adapts to his present purpose. “ Christ . our 
passover is sacrificed for us,’ he says, “let us 
therefore keep the feast.’”’ The whole life of the 
’ Christian is a festal celebration; his strength is 
4 maintained by that which has given him peace 
__-with God. By Christ’s death God reconciles us to 
by. Himself; out of Christ we continually receive 
2 what fits us to serve God as His free people. 
Every Christian should aim at making his life a 
celebration of the true deliverance Christ has 
accomplished for us. We should see that our 
life is a true exodus, and being so it will bear 
marks of triumph and of freedom. To feed 
upon Christ, joyfully to assimilate all that is 
in Him to our own character, it is this which 
makes life festal, which turns faintness into 
abounding strength, and brings zest and appe- 
tite into monotonous labour. 

But Paul’s purpose in introducing the idea 
of the Passover is rather to enforce his injunc- 
tion to the Corinthians to purge their commu- 
nion of all defilement. ‘“‘ Let us keep the feast, 
not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of 
malice and wickedness!’ Leaven was judged 
unclean, because fermentation is one form of 
corruption. This impurity was not to be touched 
by the holy people during their festival week. 
This was secured at the first keeping of the 
Passover by the suddenness of the exodus when 
the people fled with their kneading boards on 
their shoulders and had no time to take leaven, 
and had therefore no choice but to keep God’s 
command and eat unleavened bread. And so 
scrupulously did the people at all times observe 
this that before the day of the feast they used 
to sweep their houses and search the dark cor- 
ners with candles, lest a morsel of leaven should 
be found among them. Thus would Paul have 
all Christians be separate from the rotting, fer- 
menting results of the old life. So suddenly 
would he have us issue from it and so clean 
would he have us leave it all behind us. A 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump; therefore 
must we be careful, if we would keep this pre- 
cept and be clean, to search into even unlikely 
corners in our hearts and lives, and as with the 
candle of the Lord make diligent search for 
the tainting remnant. 

It is the purpose to keep the feast faithfully, 
and live as those who are delivered from bond- 
age, which reveals in our consciousness how 
much we have to put away, and how much of 
the old life is following on into the new. Hab- 
its, feelings, likings and dislikings, all go with 
us. The unleavened bread of holiness and of 
a life bound to and ruled by the earnest and 
godly life of Christ, seems flat and insipid, and 
‘we crave something more stimulating to the ap- 
petite. The old intolerance of regular, intelli- 
gent, continuous prayer, the old willingness to 
find a rest in this world, must be purged out as 
leaven which will alter the whole character of 
our life. Are our holy days holidays, or do 
we endure holiness of thought and feeling mainly 
on the consideration that holiness is but for a 

season? Patiently and believingly resist the 
stirrings of the old nature. Measure all that rises 
in you and all that quickens your blood and stirs 
your appetite by the death and»spirit of Christ. 
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Sever yourself determinedly from all that alien- 
ates you from Him. The old life and the new 
should not run parallel with one another so that 
you can pass from the one to the other. They 
are not side by side, but end to end; the one 
all preceding the other, the one ceasing and ter- 
minating where the other begins. 

The old leaven is to be put away: “ the leaven 
of malice and wickedness,” the bad-heartedness 
that is not seen to be bad till brought into the 
light of Christ’s spirit; the spiteful, vindictive, 
and selfish feelings that are almost expected in 
society, these are to be put away; and in their 
stead “the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth” is to be introduced. Above all things, 
Paul would say, let us be sincere. The word 
“sincere ”’ sets before the mind the natural image 
from which the moral quality takes its name, 
the honey free from the smallest particle of wax, 
pure and pellucid. The word which Paul him- 
self, using his own language, here sets down, 
conveys a similar idea. It is a word derived 
from the custom of judging the purity of liquids 
or the texture of cloths by holding them between 
the eye and the sun. What Paul desiderates in 
the Christian character is a quality which can 
stand this extreme test, and does not need to be 
seen only in an artificial light. He wants a 
pure transparent sincerity; he wants what is 
to its finest thread genuine; an acceptance of 
Christ which is real, and which is rich in eternal 
results. 

Are we living a genuine and true life? Are 
we living up to what we know to be the truth 
about life? Christ has given us the true esti- 
mate of this world and all that is in it, He has 
measured for us God’s requirements, He has 
shown us what is the truth about God’s love; 
—are we living in this truth? Do we not find 
that in our best intentions there is some mixture 
of foreign elements, and in our most assured 
choice of Christ some remaining elements which 
will lead us back from our choice? Even while 
we own Christ as our Saviour from sin, we are 
but half-inclined to go out from its bondage. 
We pray God for deliverance, and when He 
throws wide open before us the gate that leads 
away from temptation, we refuse to see it, or 
hesitate until again it is closed. We know how 
we may become holy, and yet will not use our 
knowledge. 

Let us, whatever else, be genuine. Let us not 
trifle with the purpose and requirements of 
Christ. In our deepest and clearest conscious- 
ness we see that Christ does open the way to 
the true life of man; that it is our part to 
make room for this self-sacrificing life in our 
own day and in our own circumstances; that 
until we do so we can only by courtesy be 
called Christians. The convictions and beliefs 
which Christ inspires are convictions and beliefs 
about what we should be, and what Christ means 
all human life to be, and until these convictions 
and beliefs are embodied in our actual living 
selves, and in our conduct and life, we feel that 
we are not genuine. Time will bring’ us no 
relief from this humiliating position, unless time 
brings us at length to yield ourselves freely to 
Christ’s Spirit, and unless, instead of looking at 
the kingdom He seeks to establish as a quite 
impossible Utopia, we set ourselves resolutely 
and wholly to aid in the annexing to His rule our 
own little world of business and of all the re- 
lations of life. To have convictions is well, but 
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if these convictions are not embodied in our life, 
then we lose our life, and our house is built on 
sand. s 


CHAPTER IX. 
ON GOING TO LAW. 


Sr. Paut here gives his judgment on the liti- 
giousness of the Corinthians. The Greeks, in 
general, were fond of going to law. They were 
not only quarrelsome, but they seemed to de- 
rive an excitement pleasant to their frivolous 
nature in the suspense and uncertainty of cases 
before the courts. The converts to Christianity 
seemed not to have discarded this taste, and as 
a habit of going to law not merely involved 
great loss of time, but was also dangerous to the 
feeling of brotherhood which should exist 
among Christians, St. Paul takes the oppor- 
tunity to throw in some advice on the subject. 
He has been telling them they have nothing 
to do with judging the heathen; he now pro- 
ceeds to remind them that they ought not to go 
to law before the heathen. He feared that an 
unseemly wrangling among Christians might 
convey to the heathen quite an erroneous im- 
pression of the nature of their religion. There 
was, to his mind, something incongruous, some- 
thing monstrous, in brother going to law with 
brother. What was that brotherhood worth that 
could not bear a little wrong? How could he 
continue to speak of Christian love, if Chris- 
tians were to bite and devour one another? How 
could he preach the superiority of Christianity 
to heathenism if Christians had so little com- 
mon sense, so little esprit de corps, so little mu- 
tual forbearance, that they must call in a- heathen 
to settle their disputes for them? It seemed 
to Paul to be a losing of caste for Christians 
to proclaim their insufficiency to carry on their 
own affairs without the aid of heathen. It 
seemed to him a public confession that Chris- 
tianity was not sufficient for the needs of its 
adherents. 

The reasons which St. Paul adduces to give 
weight to his rebuke are important. 

I. The saints are destined to judge the 
world, to judge angels; that is to say, to judge 
persons in separation from earthly interests, to 
judge unclothed detached spirits, to ascertain 
what is spiritually good and spiritually evil. 
Shall they not then be considered fit to judge 
little worldly matters, matters of £ s. d., matters 
of property and of bargain? This statement 
that the saints shall judge the world is one of 
those broad widely-suggestive statements with 
which St. Paul from time to time surprises us, 
making them casually, as if he had many more 
equally astounding facts in his knowledge 
which he might also reveal if he had leisure. 
It is difficult to grasp the statements which he 
makes in this style; it is also difficult to link 
a truth so revealed to the truths amid which 
we are now living; it is difficult even to ascer- 
tain with precision the bearing and significance 
of it. 

It seems plain, however, that whatever else 
may be implied in this statement, and in what- 
ever way it is to be fulfilled, St. Paul meant 
that ultimately, in that final state of things to- 
wards which all present things are growing 
and travelling, the men who are holy shall be 
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at the head of affairs, acknowledged as the fit- 


test to discern between right and wrong; and 


also that the germ and first principles of this 
final state of things are already implanted 
in the world by the Christian religion—two very 
important truths, certainly, to those who believe 
them. The precise form of the final judgment 
and future government of the world we cannot 
predict; but from this statement a bright ray 
of light shoots into the darkness, and shows 
us that the saints, 7. ¢., the servants of Christ, 
are to have the responsibility of pronouncing 
judgment on character, and of allotting destiny, 
reward or punishment. We shrink from such 
a thought; not, indeed, that we are slow to pro- 
nounce judgment upon our fellow-men, but to 
do so officially, and in connection with definite 
results, seems a responsibility too heavy for 
merely human judges to sustain. But why men 
should not judge men hereafter as they do judge 
them now, we do not see. If we, in this present 
world, submit ourselves to those who have 





knowledge of law and ordinary justice, we may | 


well be content to be judged in the world to 
come by those whose holiness has been ma- 
tured by personal strife against evil, by sus- 
tained efforts to cleanse their souls from bias, 
from envy, from haste, from harshness, from 
all that hinders them from seeing and loving 
the truth. Holiness, or likeness to God, assim- 
ilation to His mind, formed by the constant de- 
sire to judge of things in this world as He 
judges, and to love truly all that He loves, this 
quality is surely worthy to be at the head. In 
that future kingdom of God in which all things 
are to have their proper place, and are to be 
ranked according to their real worth, holiness 
must come to the supremacy. om 

But equally worthy of remark is St. Paul’s 
inference from the fact that holiness shall even- 
tually be supreme. His inference is that it ought 
now to be regarded as competent to settle the 
petty disputes which arise among us. “If we 
are to judge angels, much more the things that 
pertain to this life.” We can only arrive at 
any dignity by perseveringly seeking it. If the 
future kingdom of God is to be a perfect king- 
dom, it can only be as its subjects carry into 
it characters which have been strongly tending 
towards perfection. It is not the future that 
is to make us, but we who are to make the 
future. The kingdom of God is within us; if 
not there, in our own dispositions and likings, 
it is nowhere. Heaven will be what its inhab- 
itants make it. Earth is not heaven only because 
men decline to make it so. We do not know 
the forms which society will assume in the 
world to come, when men will be grouped, 
not by families and blood-relationships, and the 
necessary requirements of physical life, but ac- 
cording to their character and moral value, their 
spiritual affinities and capacities for usefulness. 
But though we cannot say exactly how men will 
be grouped, nor how they will find expression 
for all that intense emotion and eager activity 
which in this life creates adventure, war, poli- 
tics, speculation, inventions of all kinds, we do 
know that wherever there are men there must 
be society, there must be men not isolated and 
solitary, but working together and depending 
one on the other; and that there will therefore 
be difficult complications of interest and obscure 
relations of man to man very similar to those 
which arise in this world; but that those diffi- 






culties will be removed without passion and 


wrangling and the interference of force. A 


heaven and an earth there will be; but “a new 
heaven and a new earth.” The outer frame- 
work will be very much the same, but the inner 
spirit and life very different. But it is not 
the altered place or time that is to produce in 
us this change of spirit; we are to find it there 
only if we carry it with us. St. Paul takes for 


_ granted that the principles which are to be per- 
_fectly and exclusively manifested in the world to 


come, are now cherished by Christians. And 


as there will be no differences in heaven which 


cannot be adjusted without appeal to an author- 
ity which can silence and reconcile the dis- 
putants, so there ought to be, among the heirs 
of heaven, no going to law now. 

St. Paul, therefore, while he contrasts the sub- 
jects in which a lawyer-like mind will find em- 
ployment in this world and the next, reminds 
us that those who are here trained to under- 
stand character, and to discern where right and 
justice lie, will be in no want of employment in 
the world to come. The matters which come 


before our courts, or which are referred pri- 


vately to lawyers, may often be in themselves 
very paltry. A vast proportion of legal business 
is created by changes from which the future life 


is exempt: changes consequent on death, on 
_matriage, on pecuniary disasters. 


But under- 
neath such suits as these the keenest of human 
feelings are at work, and it is often in the power 


of a lawyer to give a man advice which will 


save his conscience from a: life-long stain, or 
which will bring comfort into a family instead of 
heart-burning, and plenty in place of penury. 
The physician keeps us in life; the minister of 
Christ tells us on what principles we ought to 
live; but the lawyer takes our hand at every 
great practical step in life, and it is his func- 
tion (and surely there is none higher) to insist 
on a conscientious use of money, to point out 
the just claims which others have upon us, to 
show us the right and the wrong in all our 
ordinary affairs, and thus to bring justice and 
mercy down from heaven and make them fa- 
miliar to the market-place. And _ therefore 
many of the finest characters and best intel- 
lects have devoted themselves, and always will 
devote themselves, to this profession. It may 
attract many from less lofty motives; but it al- 
ways will attract those who are concerned to 
save men from practical folly, and who wish 
to see the highest principles brought into di- 
rect contact with human affairs. If the legal 
mind degenerates into a mere memory for tech- 
nicalities and acuteness in applying forms, noth- 
ing can be more contemptible or dangerous 
to the character; but if it takes to do with real 
things, and not with forms only, and tries to 
see what equity requires, and not merely what 
the letter of the law enjoins, and seeks to for- 
ward the well-being of men, then surely there is 
no profession in which there is such abundant 
opportunity of earning the beatitude which says, 
* Blessed are the peacemakers,” none in which 
the senses can better be exercised to discern 
between good and evil, none in which men may 
better be prepared for the higher requirements 
of a heavenly society in which some are made 
rulers over ten cities. 

Il. The second confirmation of his rebuke St. 
Paul brings forward in the fifth verse: ‘Is 
there not a wise man among yourselves?” “A 
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wise man” was the technical term for a judge 
in the Hebrew courts. eas 

_ To understand Paul’s position we must bear 
in mind that among the Jews there was no dis- 
tinction between Church and State. The courts 
appointed for the determination of the minor 
causes in each locality were composed of the 
same persons who constituted the eldership of 
the synagogue. In the synagogue and by the 
eldership offenders were both tried and pun- 
ished. The Rabbis said, ‘‘ He who brings law- 
suits of Israel before a heathen tribunal profanes 
the Name, and does homage to idolatry; for 
when our enemies are judges (Deut. xxxii. 31) it 
is a testimony to the superiority of their re- 
ligion.” This idea passed over from Judaism to 
Christianity; and Paul considers it a scandal 
that “brother goeth to law with brother, and 
that before the unbelievers.’”’ And even a cen- 
tury after Paul’s time the rule of the Christian 
Church was “ Let not those who have disputes 
go to law before the civil powers, but let them 
by all means be reconciled by the elders of the 
Church, and let them readily yield to their de- 
cision.” And as late as our gown day we find 
an Arab sheikh complaining*® that Christian 
Copts come to him, a Mohammedan, to settle 
their disputes and “ won’t go and be settled by 
the priest out of the Gospels.” 

Did Paul then mean that such legal cases as 
are now tried in our civil courts should be: set- 
tled by non-professional men? Did he mean 
that ecclesiastical courts should take out of the 
hands of the civil magistrate all pleas regard- 
ing property, all disputes about commercial 
transactions? Did he foresee none of the great 
evils that have arisen wherever Church or 
State has not respected the province of the 
other, and was he prepared to put the power 
of the sword into the hands of the ecclesias- 
tics? We think no one can read either his life 
or his writings without seeing that this was not 
his meaning. He taught men to submit them- 
selves to the powers that then were—. e., to the 
heathen magistrates of Rome—and he himself 
appealed to Cesar. He had no notion of sub- 
verting the ordinary legal procedure and civil 
courts, but he would fain have deprived them 
of much of their practice. He thought it might 
be expected that Christians would never be so 
determinedly rancorous or so blindly covetous 
but that their disputes might be settled by pri- 
vate and friendly advice. He gives no orders 
about constituting new courts and appointing 
new statutes and forms of procedure; he has no 
idea of transferring into the Church all the para- 
phernalia of civil courts: but he maintains that 
if a Christian community be in a healthy state, 
few quarrels will be referred for settlement to 
a court of law. Courts of law are necessary 
evils, which will be less and less patronised 
in proportion as Christian feeling and principle 
prevail. 

This rebuke is applicable even to a commu- 
nity like our own, in which the courts of law 
are not heathen, but Christian; and the principle 
on which the rebuke is based is one that has 
gradually worked its way into the heart of the 
community. It is felt, felt now even by nations 
as well as by individuals, that if a dispute can be 
settled by arbitration, this is not only cheaper, 
quicker, and equally satisfactory, but that it is 
a more generous and Christian way of getting 
justice done. Those who hold office in the 
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Church may not always happen to be suitable 
arbitrators; they may not have the technical 
and special knowledge requisite: but Paul’s 
counsel is acted on if disputes among Christians 
be somehow adjusted in a friendly way, and 
without the interference of an external author- 
ity. Christian people may need legal advice; 
they may not know what the right and wrong 
of a complicated case are; they may be truly 
at a loss to understand how much is justly 
theirs and how much their neighbour’s; they 
may often need professional aid to shed light 
on a transaction: but when two Christians go to 
law in a spirit of rancour, resolved to make 
good their own just claims, and to enforce by 
the authority of law what they cannot compass 
by right feeling, this only proves that their 
worldliness is stronger than their Christianity. 
St. Paul thinks it a scandal and a degradation 
when Christians need to appeal to law against 
one another. It is a confession that Christian 
principle is in their case insufficient by itself 
ie eo them through the practical difficulties 
of life. 

But some one will say to this, as to every 
unworldly, truly Christian, and therefore novel 
and difficult counsel, “It savours of theory and 
of romance; a man cannot act it out unless he is 
prepared to be duped, and cheated, and im- 
posed upon. It is a theory that, if carried out, 
must end in beggary.” Just as if the world 
could be regenerated by anything that is not 
apparently romantic! Ifa greater good is to be 
reached, it must be by some way that men have 
not tried before. The kingdoms of this world 
will not become the kingdom of Christ by the 
admission into our conduct of only that which 
men have tried and found to be practicable, and 
void of all risk, and requiring no devotion or 
sacrifice. If then, any one says, ‘‘ But if there 
is to be no going to law, if we are not to force 
a man to give us our own, we must continually 
be losers,’ the reply of a well-known Kincar- 
dineshire lawyer might suffice: “Don’t go to law 
if yielding does not cost you more than forty 
shillings in the pound.” And from a different 
point of view St. Paul replies, ‘‘ Well, and what 
though you be losers? The kingdom you belong 
to is not meat and drink, but righteousness.” 
If a man says, “We must have some redress, 
some authority to extort the dues that are not 
freely given; we must strike when we are 
struck; when a man takes our coat, we must 
summon him, or he will take our cloak next,” 
St. Paul replies, ‘‘ Well, if this be the alternative, 
if you must either push your own claims and 
insist upon your rights, or suffer by assuming 
the meekness and gentleness of your Master, 
why do you not rather take wrong? why do 
you not rather suffer yourselves to be de- 
frauded? It may be quite true that if you turn 
the other cheek, it also will be smitten. It may 
be very likely that a greedy competitor will be 
so little abashed by your meekness, and so little 
struck by your magnanimity in giving way to 
some of his demands, that he will even be en- 
couraged to greater extortions. It is quite 
probable that if you act as your Master did, 
you will be as ill off in this world as He was. 
But is that any reason why you should at once 
call Him your Master and refuse to obey His 
precepts and follow His example?” One thing 
is certain: that so long as men honestly ac- 
cepted Christ’s words in their plain meaning, 
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and followed Him in His own way, making 


light of worldly loss, Christianity was believed 
in and rapidly extended. It was seen to be 


_a new moral power among men, and was wel- 


comed as such, until a large part of the world 


received it; but its victory was its defeat. Once 


it became the fashion, once it became popular, 
the heart of it was eaten out. As soon as it 
became a religion without, hardship, it became 
a religion without vitality. 

St. Paul then shows no hesitation about push- 
ing his doctrine to its consequences. He sees 
that the real cure of wrangling, and of fraud, 
and of war is not litigation, nor any outward 
restraint that can be laid on the wrong-doer, 
but meekness, and unselfishness, and unworld- 
liness on the part of those who suffer wrong. 
The world has laughed at this theory of social 
regeneration all along; a few men in each gen- 
eration have believed in it, and have been ridi- 
culed for their belief. At the same time, the 
world itself is aware, or should be aware, that 
its own remedies have utterly failed. Has war 
taught nations moderation in their ambition? 
Has it saved the world from the calamities which 
it is said would ensue were any one nation to 
prefer submitting to injustice rather than going 
to war? Have the outward restraints of law 
made men more just or less avaricious? There 
has been time to test the power of law to re- 
press crime, and to compel men to honesty and 
justice. Can any one say it has been so suc~ 
cessful that it must be looked to as the great 
means of regenerating society, of bringing soci- 
ety into that healthy and ideal state which 
statesmen work for, and for which the people 
inarticulately sigh? Does not St. James come 
nearer the mark when he says, ‘“‘ Whence come 
wars and fight:ngs? Come they not hence, even 
of the lusts that war in your members?” — 
i. e., from the restless ambitions, and appetites, 
and longings of men who seek their all in this 
world? And if that is their source, it is to that 
we must apply the remedy. Law is necessary 
for restraining the expressions of a vicious na- 
ture, but law is insufficient to remove the pos- 
sibility of these expressions by healing the na- 
ture. This can only be done by the diffusion 
of unworldliness and unselfishness. And it is 
Christians who are responsible for diffusing this 
unworldly spirit, and who must diffuse it, not 
by talk and advice, but by practice and example, 
by themselves showing what unselfishness is, 
rebuking covetousness by yielding to its de- 
mands, shaming all wrong-doing by refusing to 
retaliate while they expose its guilt. 

While therefore it is a mistake to suppose 
that all the laws which are to rule in the per- 
fected kingdom of God can find immediate and 
unmodified expression in this present world, it 
is our part to find for them an introduction into 
the world in every case in which it is possible 
to apply them. Those laws which are to be our 
sole rule when we are perfect cannot always 
be immediately applied now. For example, we 
all believe that ultimately love will be the only 
motive, that all service of God and of one an- 
other will eventually spring solely from our 
desire to serve because we love. And because 
this is so, some persons have thought that love 
should be the only motive now, and that obedi- 
ence which is procured by fear is useless; that 
preachers ought to appeal only to the highest 
parts of man’s nature, and not at all to those 
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and mercy, between worldly sharpness 
- Christian meekness, we all know that there are 


which are lower; and that parents should never 


threaten punishment nor enforce obedience. 
_ But the testimony of one of the most genial 


and successful of preachers is that ‘of all the 
persons to whom his ministry had been effica- 
cious only one had received the first effectual 


‘impressions from the gentle and attractive as- 


pects of religion, all the rest from the awful 
and alarming ones—the appeals to fear.” Take, 


‘again, the testimony of one of the wisest and 


most successful of our schoolmasters. ‘I can’t 
rule my boys,” he says, “by the law of love. 
If they were angels or professors, I might; but 


as they are only boys, I find it necessary to 


make them fear me first, and then take my 
chance of their love afterwards. By this plan I 
find that I generally get both; by reversing the 
process I should in most cases get neither.” 
And God, though slow to anger and not easily 
provoked, scourgeth every son whom He re- 
‘ceiveth, not dealing with us now as He will 
deal with us when perfect love has cast out its 
eee fear. So, in regard to the matter 

efore us, there must be an aim and striving 
‘towards the perfect state in which there shall 


be no going to law, no settling of matters by 


‘appeal to anything outside the heart of the per- 
sons interested. But while we aim at this, and 
-seek to give it prevalence, we shall also be oc~ 
casionally forced back upon the severer and 
The mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church are those on whom the 
burden falls of giving prevalence. to these Chris-~ 
tian principles. It is incumbent upon them to 


show, even at cost to themselves, that there 


are higher, better, and more enduring principles 
than law, and the customs of trade, and the ways 
of the world. And however difficult it may be 
theoretically to hold the balance between ee 
an 


some who practically exhibit a large measure 
of this Christian temper, who prefer to take 
wrong and to suffer quietly rather than to ex- 
pose the wickedness of others, or to resent 
their unjust claims, or to complain of their un- 
fair usage. And whatever the most worldly of 


—us may think of such conduct, however we may 


“smile at it as weak, there is no one of us but 
also pays his tribute of respect to those who 
suffer wrong, loss, detraction, with a meek and 
cheerful patience; and whatever be the lot of 
such sufferers in a world where men are too 
busy in pushing their worldly prospects to un- 
derstand those who are not of this world, we 
have no doubt in what esteem they will be held 


and what reward they will receive in a world 


where the Lamb is on the throne, and meek 
self-sacrifice is honestly worshipped as the 
highest quality, whether in God or in man. 
Paul knows that the Christian conscience is 
with him when he declares that men should 
rather suffer wrong than bring reproach on 
the Christian name: ‘‘ Know ye not that wrong- 
doers shall not inherit the kingdom of God? 
Be not deceived; neither covetous, nor drunk- 
ards, nor revilers, nor extortioners shall inherit 
the kingdom of God.” And yet how little do 
men seem to take to heart the great fact that 
they are travelling forward to a state in which 
nothing uncongenial to the Spirit of Christ can 
possibly find place. Do they think of the fu- 
ture at all? Do they believe that a state of 
things ruled by the Spirit of Christ is to follow 
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this? And what preparation do they make? 
Is it not the height of folly to suppose that the 
selfishness and greed, the indolence and fri- 
volity, the dreamy unreality and worldliness, 
which we suffer to grow upon us here, will give 
us entrance into the kingdom of God? The 
seaman who means to winter in the Arctic circle 
might as reasonably go with a single month’s 
provisions and clothes suited to the tropics. 
There are a reason and a law in things; and if 
we are not assimilated to the Spirit of Christ 
now, we can have no part in His kingdom. If 
now our interest, and pursuits, and pleasures 
are all found in what gratifies selfishness and 
worldliness, it is impossible we can find a place 
in that kingdom which is all unselfishness and 
unworldliness. “ Be not deceived.” The spir- 
itual world is a reality, and the godliness and 
Christlikeness that compose it must also be real- 
ities. Put away from you the fatuous idea that 
things will somehow come all right, and that 
your character will adapt itself to changed sur- 
roundings. It is not so; nothing that defiles 
can find entrance into the kingdom of God, 
but only those who are “ sanctified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our 
God.” 


CHAPTER xX. 
FORNICATION. 


IN remonstrating with the Corinthians for 
their litigiousness, Paul was forcibly reminded 
how imperfectly his converts understood the 
moral requirements of the kingdom of God. 
Apparently, too, he had reason to believe that 
they were not only content to remain on a low 
moral plane, but actually quoted some of his 
own favourite sayings in defence of immoral 
practices. After warning them, therefore, that 
only those who were sanctified could belong 
to the kingdom of God and specifying certain 
kinds of wrong-doing which must for ever be 
excluded from that kingdom, he goes on to 
explain how they had misapprehended him if 
they thought that any principle of his could 
give colour to immorality. The Corinthians had 
apparently learned to argue that if, as Paul had 
so often and emphatically told them, all things 
were lawful to them, then this commonest of 
Greek indulgences was lawful; if abstaining 
from the meat which had been killed in a 
heathen temple was a matter of moral indiffer- 
ence which Christians might or might not prac- 
tise, as they pleased, then this other common 
accompaniment of idolatry was also a matter 
of indifference and not in itself wrong. 

To understand this Corinthian obliquity of 
moral vision it must be borne in mind that li- 
centious rites were a common accompaniment 
of pagan worship, and especially in Corinth 
idolatry might have been briefly described as 
the performance of Balaam’s instructions to the 
Israelites: the eating of things sacrificed to 
idols and the committing of fornication. The 
temples were often scenes of revelry and de- 
bauchery such as happily have become incredible 
to a modern mind. But not at once could men 
emerging from a religion so slenderly con- 
nected with morality apprehend what Christi- 
anity required of them. When they abandoned 
the temple-worship, were they also to abstain 
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from eating the flesh offered for sale in the- 


open market, and which had first been sacrificed 
to an idol? Might they not by partaking of 
such flesh become partakers in the sin of idol- 
atry? To this Paul replied, Do not too scrupu- 
lously inquire into the previous history of your 
dinner; the meat has no moral taint; all things 
are lawful for you. This was reasonable; but 
then how about the other accompaniment of 
idolatry? Was it also a thing of indifference? 
Can we apply the same reasoning to it? It was 
this insinuation which called forth the emphatic 
condemnation which Paul utters in this para- 
graph. 

The great principle of Christian liberty, “ All 
things are lawful for me,’ Paul now sees he 
must guard against abuse by adding, “ But all 
things are not expedient.’’ The law and its mod- 
ification are fully explained in a subsequent pas- 
sage of the Epistle (viii; x. 23, etc.). Here it 
may be enough to say that Paul seeks to im- 
press on his readers that the question of duty 
is not answered by simply ascertaining what is 
lawful; we must also ask whether the practice 
or act contemplated is expedient. Though it 
may be impossible to prove that this or that 
practice is wrong in every case, we have still 
to ask, Does it advance what is good in us; 
is its bearing on society good or evil; will it in 
present circumstances and in the instance we 
contemplate give rise to misunderstandings and 
evil thoughts? The Christian is a law to him- 
self; he has an internal guide that sets him above 
external rules. Very true; but that guide leads 
all those who possess it to a higher life than 
the law leads to, and proves its presence by 
teaching a man to consider, not how much in- 
dulgence he may enjoy without transgressing 
the letter of the law, but how he can most ad- 
vantageously use his time and best forward what 
is highest in himself and in others. 

Again, ‘all things are lawful for me;” all 
things are in my power. Yes, but for that very 
reason “I will not be brought under the power 
of any.” “The reasonable use of my liberty 
cannot go the length of involving my own loss 
of it.’* I am free from the law; I will not 
on that account become the slave of indulgence. 
As Carlyle puts it, ‘enjoying things which are 
pleasant—that is not the evil; it is the reducing 
of our moral self to slavery by them that is. 
Let a man assert withal that he is king over his 
habitudes; that he could and would shake them 
off on cause shown: this is an excellent law.” 
There are several practices and habits which 
no one would call immoral or sinful, but which 
enslave a man quite as much as worse habits. 
He is no longer a free man; he is uneasy and 
restless, and cannot settle to his work until he 
obeys the craving he has created. And it is the 
very lawfulness of these indulgences which has 
ensnared him. Had they been sinful, the Chris- 
tian man would not have indulged in them; but 
being in his power, they have now assumed 
power over him. They have power to compel 
him to waste his time, his money, sometimes 
even his health. He alone attains the true dig- 
nity and freedom of the Christian man who can 
say, with Paul, “I know both how to be full 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need;” ‘All things are in my power, but 
[ will not be brought under the power of 
any.” 

* Godet. 


Paul then proceeds more explicitly to apply 
these principles to the matter in hand. The 
Corinthians argued that df meats were morally 
indifferent, a man being morally neither the bet- 
ter nor the worse for eating food which had 
been offered in an idol’s temple, so also a man 
was neither better nor worse for fornication. 
To expose the error of this reasoning Paul 
draws a remarkable distinction between the di- 
gestive, nutritive organs. of the body and the 
body as a whole. Paul believed that the body 
was an essential part of human nature, and that 
in the future life the natural body would give 
place to the spiritual body. He believed also 
that the spiritual body was connected with, and 
had its birthplace in, the natural body, so that 
the body we now wear is to be represented by 
that finer and more spiritual organism we are 
hereafter to be clothed in. The connection of 
that future body with the physical world and its 
dependence on material things we cannot under- 
stand; but in some way inconceivable by us it 
is to carry on the identity of our present body, 
and thereby it reflects a sacredness and signif- 
icance on this body. The body of the full- 
grown man or of the white-bearded patriarch 
is very different from that of the babe in its 
mother’s arms, but there is a continuity that 
links them together and gives them identity. 
So the future body may be very different from 
and yet the same as the present. At the same 
time, the organs which merely serve for the 
maintenance of our present natural body will 
be unnecessary and out of place in the future 
body, which is spiritual in its origin and in its 
maintenance. Paul therefore distinguishes be- 
tween the organs of nutrition and that body 
which is part of our permanent individuality, 
and which by some unimaginable process is to 
flower into an everlasting body. The digestive 
organs of the body have their use and their 
destiny, and the body as a whole has its use 
and destiny. These two differ from one an- 
other; and if you are to argue from the one 
to the other, you must keep in view this dis-~ 
tinction. ‘‘ Meats for the belly and the belly for 
meats; and God shall destroy both it and them: 
but the body is for the Lord, and the Lord for 
the body, and God shall raise up the one as 
He has raised up the other.” The organs of 
nutrition have a present use; they are made 
for meats, and have a natural correspondence 
with meats. Any meat which the digestive or- 
gans approve is allowable. The conscience has 
to do with meat only through these organs. 
It must listen to their representations; and if 
they approve of certain qualities and quantities 
of food, the conscience confirms this decision: 
approves when the man uses the food best for 
these organs; disapproves when he uses con- 
sciously and self-indulgently what is bad for 
them. ‘ Meats for the belly and the belly for 
meats ’—they claim each other as their mutual, 
God-appointed counterparts. By eating you are 
not perverting your bodily organs to a use not 
intended for them; you are putting them to 
the use God meant them to serve. 

Besides, these organs form no part of the 
future spiritual body. They pass away with the 
meats for which they were made. God shall 
destroy both the meats that are requisite for 
life in this world, and the organs needful for 
deriving sustenance from them. They serve 
a temporary purpose, like the houses we live 
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in and the clothes we wear; and as we are not 
morally better because we live in a stone house, 


and not in a brick one, or because we wear 
_ woollens, and not cotton—solong as we do 
what is best to keep us in life—so neither is 


there any moral difference in meats—a remark- 
able conclusion for a Jew to come to, whose 
religion had taught him to hold so many forms 
of food in abhorrence. 

But the body as a whole—for what is it made? 
These organs of nutrition fulfil their function 
when they lead you to eat such meat as sustains 
you in life; when does the body fulfil its func- 
tion? What is its object and end? For what 
purpose have we a body? Paul is never afraid 
to suggest the largest questions, neither is he 
i “The body,’ he 
says, “is for the Lord, and the Lord for the 
body.” Here also there is a mutual corre- 
spondence and fitness. 

“The body is for the Lord.” Paul was ad- 
dressing Christians, and this no Christian would 
be disposed to deny. Every Christian is con- 
scious that the body would not fulfil its end and 
purpose unless it were consecrated to the Lord 
and informed by His Spirit. The organism by 
which we come into contact with the world out- 
side ourselves is not the unwieldy, hindering, 
irredeemable partner of the spirit, but is de- 
signed to be the vehicle of spiritual faculties 
and the efficient agent of our Lord’s purposes. 
It must not be looked upon with resentment, 
pity, or contempt, but rather as essential to our 
human nature and to the fulfilment of the Lord’s 
design as the Saviour of the world and the 
Head of humanity. It was through the body of 
the Lord that the great facts of our redemp- 
tion were accomplished. It was the instrument 
of the incarnation and of the manifestation of 
God among men, of the death and the resur- 
rection by which we are saved. And as in His 
own body Christ was incarnate among men, 
so now it is by means of the bodily existence 
and energies of His people on earth that He 
extends His influence. 

The body then is for the Lord. He finds in 
it His needed instrument; without it He cannot 
accomplish His will. And the Lord is for the 
body. Without Him the body cannot develop 
into all it is intended to be. It has a great future 
as well as the soul. Our adoption as God’s chil- 
dren is, in Paul’s view, incomplete until the 
body also is redeemed and has fought its way 
through sickness, base uses, death, and disso- 
lution into likeness to the glorified body of 
Christ. This body which we now identify with 


- ourselves, and apart from which it is difficult 


to conceive of ourselves, is not the mere tem- 
porary lodging of the soul, which in a few years 
must be abandoned; but it is destined to pre- 
serve its identity through all coming changes, 
so that it will be recognisable still as our body. 


-But this cannot be believed, far less accom- 


plished, save by faith in the fact that God has 
raised up the Lord Jesus and will with Him 
raise us also. Otherwise the future of the body 
seems brief and calamitous. Death seems 
plainly to say, There is an end of all that is 
physical. Yes, replies the resurrection of the 
Lord, in death there is an end of this natural 
body; but death disengages the spiritual body 
from the natural, and clothes the spirit in a 
more fitting garb. Understand this we cannot, 
any more than we understand why a large mass 
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draws to itself smaller masses; but believe it 
we can in presence of Christ’s resurrection. 

The Lord then is for the body, because in 
the Lord the body has a future opened to it 
and present connections and uses which prepare. 
it for that future. It is the Spirit of Christ who 
is, within us, the earnest of that future, and 
who forms us for it, inclining us while in the 
body and by means of it to sow to the Spirit 
and thus to reap life everlasting. Without 
Christ we cannot have this Spirit, nor the spir- 
itual body He forms. The only future of the 
body we dare to look at without a shudder is 
the future it has in the Lord. God has sent 
Christ to secure for the body redemption from 
the fate which naturally awaits it, and apart 
from Christ it has no outlook but the worst. 
The Lord is for the body, and as well might 
we try to sustain the body now without food 
as to have any endurable future for it without 
the Lord. 

But if the body is thus closely united to Christ 
in its present use and in its destiny, if its proper 
function and fit development can only be real- 
ised by a true fellowship with Christ, then the 
inference is self-evident that it must be carefully 
guarded from such uses and impurities as in- 
volve rupture with Christ. ‘“ Know ye not that 
your bodies are the members of Christ? Shall 
I then take the members of Christ and make 
them the members of an harlot? God forbid.” 
The Christian is one spirit with Christ. There 
is a real community of spiritual life between 
them. It is the spirit which possessed Christ 
which now possesses the Christian.. He has 
the same aims, the same motives, the same 
view of life, the same hope, as his Lord. It is 
in Christ he seeks to live, and he has no 
stronger desire than to be used for His pur- 
poses. That Christ would use him as He used 
the members of His own body while on earth, 
that there might be the same direct influence 
and moving power of the Lord’s Spirit, the 
same ready and instinctive response to the 
Lord’s will, the same solidarity between him- 
self and the Lord as between ‘Christ’s body and 
Christ’s Spirit—this is the Christian’s desire. 
To have his body a member of Christ—this is 
his happiness. To be one in will -with Him 
who has brought by His own goodness the light 
of heaven into the darkness of earth, to learn 
to know Him and to love Him by serving Him 
and by measuring His love with all the needs 
of earth—this is his life. To be so united to 
Christ in all that is deepest in his nature that 
he knows he can never be separated from Him, 
but must go forward to the happy destiny which 
his Lord already enjoys—this is the Christian’s 
joy; and it is made possible to every man. 

Possible to every man is this personal union 
to Christ, but to be united thus in one Spirit 
to Christ and at the same time to be united 
to impurity is for ever impossible. To be one 
with Christ in spirit and at the same time to 
be one in body with what is spiritually defiled 
is impossible, and the very idea is mOmstrous. 
Devotedness to Christ is possible, but it is in- 
compatible with. any act which means that we 
become one in body with what is morally pol- 
luted. If the Christian is as truly a member 
of Christ’s body as were the hands and eyes of 
the body He wore on earth, then the mind 
shrinks, as from blasphemy, from following out 
the thought of Paul. And if any frivolous Co- 
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rinthian still objected that such acts went no 
deeper than the eating of food ceremonially 
unclean, that they belonged to the body that 
was to be destroyed, Paul says, It is not so; 
these acts are full of the deepest moral signif- 
icance: they were intended by God to be the 
expression of inward union, and they have that 
significance whether you shut your eyes to it 
- or not. 

And this is what Paul means when he goes 
on to say, “ Every sin that a man doeth is with- 
out the body; but he that committeth fornica- 
tion sinneth against his own body.” He does 
not mean that this is the only sin committed by 
the body, for of many other sins the body is 
the agent, assin: murder, lying, blasphemy, rob- 
bery, and thieving. Neither does he mean that 
this is the only sin to which bodily appetite 
instigates, for gluttony and drunkenness equally 
take their rise in bodily appetite. But he means 
that this is the only sin in which the present 
* connection of the body with Christ and its future 
destiny in Him are directly sinned against. This 
is the only sin, he means, which by its very 
nature alienates the body from Christ, its proper 
Partner. Other sins indirectly involve separa- 
tion from Christ; this explicitly and directly 
transfers allegiance and sunders our union with 
Him. By this sin a man detaches himself from 
Christ; he professes to be united to what is in- 
compatible with Christ. 

These weighty reasonings and warm admoni- 
tions, into-which Paul throws his whole energy, 
are concluded by the statement of a twofold 
truth which is of much wider application than to 
the matter in hand: “ Ye are bought with a 
price to be the temple of the Holy Ghost.” 
We are bought with a price, and are no 
longer our own. The realities underlying these 
words are gladly owned in every Christian 
consciousness. > God has caused us to recog- 
nise how. truly"we are His by showing us 
that He has grudged nothing which can re- 
store us fully to Him. He has bought us, 
not with any of those prices the wealthy can 
pay without sacrifice and without profound in- 
terest and feeling, but with that price which is 
coined and issued by love, which carries in it the 
token and pledge of love, and which therefore 
wins us wholly. In our. relations with God we 
have never to do with any merely formal trans- 
action performed for the sake of keeping up ap- 
pearances, saving the proprieties, or satisfying 
the letter of law, but always with what is nec- 
essary in the nature of things, with what is real, 
with the very God of truth, the centre and 
source of all reality. God has made us His own, 
has won our hearts and wills to Himself, by 
manifesting His love in ways that touch and 
move us, and for purposes absolutely needful. 
God means that our attachment to Him should 
be real and permanent, and He has based it 
on the most reasonable grounds. He means 
that we should be His, not only because we are 
His creatures or because He has an indefeasible 
right to our service as the source of our life; 
but He means that our hearts should be His, 
and that we should be drawn to live and la- 
bour for His ends, convinced in our reason 
that this is our happiness and attracted by His 
love to serve Him. He means this; and ac- 
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cordingly He has bought us, has given us rea- 
son to become His, has made such advances 


as ought to win us, has not grudged to show © 


His earnest desire for our love by Himself 
making sacrifices and declaring that He loves 
us. It is a thought the humble heart can 
scarcely endure that it is loved by God, that it 
has been counted so precious in God’s sight 
that Divine love and sacrifice should have been 
spent on its restoration. It is a thought that 
overwhelms the believing heart, but, believed 
in, it wins the soul eternally to God. 

We are not our own; we belong to Him who 
has loved us most; and His love will be satisfied 
when we suffer Him to dwell in us, so that we 
shall be His temples, and shall glorify Him in 
body and in spirit. God claims our body as well 
as our spirit; He has a purpose for our body as 
well as for our spirit. Our body is to glorify 
Him in the future and now: in the future, by ex- 
hibiting how the Divine wisdom has triumphed 
over all that threatens the body, and has used 
all the present bodily experiences for prepar-~ 
ing a permanent spiritual embodiment of all 
human faculties and joys; and now, by putting 
itself at the disposal of God for the accomplish- 
ment of His will. We glorify God by allowing 
Him to fulfil His purpose of love in creating 
us. What that purpose is we cannot wholly 
know; but trusting ourselves to His love, we 
can, by obeying Him, have it more and more 
accomplished in us. And it is the conscious- 
ness that we are God’s temples which constantly 
incites us to live worthily of Him. To say that 
we are temples of God is not to use a figure 
of speech. It is the temple of stone that is the 
figure; the true dwelling-place of God is man. 
In nothing can God reveal Himself as He can 
in man. Through nothing else can He express 
so much of what is truly Divine. It is not a 
building of stone which forms a fit temple for 
God; it is not even the heaven of heavens. In 
material nature only a small part Of God can be 
seen and known.: It is in man, able to choose 
what is morally good, able to resist tempta- 
tion, to make sacrifices for worthy -ends, to 
determine his own character; it is in man, whose 
own will is his law, and who is not the mere 
mechanical agent of another’s will, that God 
finds a worthy temple for Himself. Through 
you God can express and reveal what is best 
in Himself. 
reveals His. Your approval of what is pure 
and hatred of impurity have their source in His 
holiness, and by transforming you into His own 
image He discloses Himself as truly dwelling 
and living within you. Where is God to be 
found and to be known if not in men? Where 
can His presence and Divine goodness and 
reality be more distinctly manifest than in 
Christ and those who are in any degree like 
Him? It is in men that the unseen Divine 
Spirit manifests His nature and His work. But 
if so, what a profanation is-it when we take 
this body, which is built to be His temple, and 
put it to uses which it were blasphemous to 
associate with God! Let us rather find our 
joy in realising the ideal set before us by Paul, 
in keeping ourselves pure as God’s temples 
and in glorifying Him in our body and in our 
spirit. 


Your love is sustained by His, and 





CHAPTER XI. 
MARRIAGE. 





THERE are two preliminary considerations 
which throw some light on this much-contested 
passage. First, Paul had to speak about mar- 
riage as he found it, as it existed among those 
to whom he wished to be of service. Hence he 
makes no allusion to that which among our- 
selves is the main argument for, or at least the 
one only justifying motive to, marriage, viz., 
love. Marriage is treated here from a lower 
point of view than it would have been had this 
letter been originally written for Englishmen. 
The Church to which it was addressed was com- 
posite. Jews, Greeks, and Romans, in what 
proportions it is not easy to say, brought their 
peculiar and national usages into it. In the 
marriages of the Jews and Greeks, love had, as 
a rule, little to do. The marriage was arranged 
by the parents of the contracting parties. 


“Faces strange and tongues unknown 
Make us by a bid their own,”’ 


is the remonstrance of the Greek maiden against 
the unnatural.custom which prevailed of allow- 
ing no intimacy, and scarcely any real acquaint- 
ance, prior to marriage. The lack of warmth 
and personal interest which characterises the 
Greek plays arises mainly from the circumstance 
that among the Greeks there was absolutely no 
such thing as that love prior to marriage on 
which even our best works of fiction uniformly 
depend for their interest. Among the Romans 
there was none of this Eastern seclusion of 
women, and but for other cattses marriage 
among this section of the Corinthian population 
might have served as an example to the rest. 

Secondly, it is to be considered that not only 
had Paul to speak of marriage as he found it, 
but also that he was here only giving answers 
to some special questions, and not discussing 
the whole subject in all its bearings. There 
might be other points which to his mind seemed 
equally important; but his advice not having 
been asked about these, he passes them by. 
He introduces the subject in a manner fitted to 
remind us that he has no intention of propound- 
ing his views on marriage in a complete and 
systematic form: ‘‘ Now concerning the things 
whereof ye wrote unto me.” There had arisen 
in the Corinthian Church certain scruples about 
marriage; and as the Church was composed of 
persons who would naturally take very different 
views on the subject, these scruples might not 
be easily removed. Among the Jews it was be- 
lieved that marriage was a duty, “so much so 
that he who at the age of twenty had not mar- 
ried was considered to have sinned.” Among 
the Gentiles the tendency to celibacy was so 
strong that it was considered’necessary to coun- 
teract it by legal enactment. In a community 
previously disposed to take such opposite views 
of marriage difficulties were sure to arise. 
Those who were predisposed to disparage the 
married state would throw contempt upon it 
as a mere concession to the flesh; they appar- 
ently even urged that, Christians being new 
creatures, their whole previous relationships 
were dissolved. To Paul therefore appeal is 
made. 

The questions referred to Paul resolve them- 
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selves into two: whether the unmarried are to 
marry, and whether the married are to con- 
tinue to live together. 

In reply to the former question, whether the 
unmarried are to marry, he first states the duty 
of unmarried persons themselves (in vv. 2, 7-9); 
and afterwards (in vv. 25-39) he explains the 
duty of parents to their unmarried daughters. 

I. First then we have Paul’s counsel to the 
unmarried. This is summed up in the words, 
“IT say therefore to the unmarried and widows, 
It is good for them if they abide even as I;” 
that is to say, if they remain unmarried, Paul 
being probably the only unmarried Apostle. 
But if any man’s temperament be such that he 
cannot settle undistractedly to his work with- 
out marrying; if he is restless and ill at ease, 
and full of natural cravings which make him 
think much of marriage, and make him feel sure 
he would be less distracted in married life—then, 
says Paul, let such an one by all means marry. 
But do not misunderstand me, he says; this is 
permission I am giving you, not command- 
ment. I do not say you must or ought to 
marry; I say you may, and in certain circum- 
stances ought. Those among you who say a 
man sins if he do not marry, talk nonsense. 
Those among you who feel a quiet superiority 
because you are married, and think of unmar- 
ried people as undergraduates who have not 
attained a degree equal to yours, are much mis- 
taken if you suppose that I am of your mind. 
When I say, ‘“ Let every man have his own wife, 
and let every woman have her own husband,” 
I do not mean that every man who wishes to 
come as near perfection as possible must go 
and marry, but what I speak I speak by way 
of permission; I permit every man to marry 
who deliberately believes he will be the better 
of marrying. So far from thinking that every 
man ought to marry, or that married men have 
somehow the advantage over single men, I 
think the very opposite, and would that all men 
were even as I myself, only I know that to many 
men it is not so easy as it is to me to live un- 
married; and therefore I do not advise them 
to a single life. 

But this advice of Paul’s proceeds, not from 
any ascetic tendency, but from the practical bias 
of his mind. He had no idea that marriage was 
a morally inferior condition; on the contrary, 
he saw in it the most perfect symbol of the 
union of Christ and the Church. But he thought 
that unmarried men were likely to be most 
available for the work of Christ; and therefore 
he could not but wish it possible, though he 
knew it was not possible, that all unmarried 
men should remain unmarried. 

His reason for thinking that unmarried men 
would be more efficient in the service of Christ 
is given in the thirty-second and thirty-third 
verses: “ He that is unmarried careth for the 
things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
please the Lord; but he that is married careth 
for the things that are of the world, how he 
may please his wife,’ an opinion quite similar 
to that which Lord Bacon pronounced when 
he said, “Certainly the best works, and of 
greatest merit for the public, have proceeded 
from the unmarried or childless men, who both 
in affections and means have married and en- 
dowed the public.”” Given two men with equal 
desire to serve Christ, but the one married and 
the other unmarried, it is obvious that the un- 
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married man has more means and opportunities 
of service than he who has a large family to 
support. No doubt a good wife may stimulate 
a man to liberality, and may greatly increase his 
tenderness towards deserving objects of char- 
ity; but the fact remains that he who has seven 
or ten mouths to fill cannot have so much to 
give away as if he had but himself to support. 
Then, again, however alike in sentiment hus- 
band and wife may be, there are sacrifices which 
a married man may not make. With the un- 
married man there need be no other considera- 
tion than this: How can I best serve Christ? 
With the married man there must always be 
other considerations. He cannot ignore or for- 
swear the ties with which he has bound him- 
self; he cannot act as if he had only himself 
to consider. The unmarried man has life and 
the world before him, and may choose the most 
ideal and perfect style of life he pleases.. He 
may seek to realise, as many in recent times 
have realised, the exact apostolic idea of how 
it is best to spend a human life. He may choose 
to devote himself to the elevation of some one 
class of the community, or he is free to go 
to the ends of the earth to preach the Gospel. 
He has no one thing to consider but how he 
may please the Lord. But the married man 
has limited his range of choice, and has cut 
himself off from some at least of the most in- 
fluential ways of doing good in the world. It 
is therefore to the unmarried that the State 
looks for the manning of the army and navy; 
it is to the unmarried that society looks for 
the nursing of the sick and for the filling of 
posts of danger; and it is on the unmarried that 
the Church depends for a large part of her work, 
from teaching in Sunday-schools to occupying 
unhealthy and precarious outposts in the mis- 
sion field. 

But while Paul makes no scruple of saying 
that for many purposes the unmarried man is 
the more available, he says also, Beware how 
you individually think yourself a hero, and able 
to forego marriage. Beware lest, by choosing 
a part which you are not fit for, you give Satan 
an advantage over you, and expose yourself 
to constant temptation, and pass through life 
distracted by needless deprivation. “ Far be it 
from me,” says Paul, “to cast a snare upon 
you,” to invite or encourage you into a position 
against which your nature would unceasingly re- 
bel, to prompt you to attempt that for which 
you are constitutionally unfit, and thereby to 
make your life a chronic temptation. ‘“‘ Every 
man hath his proper gift of God, one after this 
manner, another after that.” And if any man 
fancies that, because there are advantages in 
being unmarried, therefore that is the best state 
for him, or if, on the other hand, any man 
fancies that, because most men seem to find 
great happiness in marriage, he also needs mar- 
riage to complete his happiness, both of these 
men leave out of account that which is chiefly 
to be taken into account, viz., the special tem- 
perament, calling, and opportunities of each. 

The common-sense and wise counsel of this 
chapter are sometimes half jestingly put aside 
by the idle remark that Paul, being himself un- 
married, takes a biassed view of the subject. 
But the chief merit of the whole passage is 
that Paul positively and expressly declines to 
judge others by himself, or himself by others. 
What is good for one man in this respect is 
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not good, he says, for another; every man must 
ascertain for himself what is best for him. And 
this is precisely what is lacking in popular feel- 
ing and talk about marriage. 
life, and are encouragéd to start in life, on the 
understanding that their happiness cannot be 


complete till they are married; that they are in 


some sense incomplete and unsatisfactory mem- 
bers of society until they marry. Now, on the 
contrary, people should be taught not to follow 
one another like sheep, nor to suppose that 
they will infallibly find happiness where others 
have found it. They should be taught to con- 
sider their own make and bent, and not to take 
for granted that the cravings they feel for an 
indefinite addition to their happiness will be sat~ 
isfied by marriage. They should be taught that 
marriage is but one out of many paths to hap- 
piness, that it is possible celibacy may be-the 
straightest path to happiness for them, and that 
many persons are so constituted that they are 
likely to be much more useful unmarried than 
married, They should, above all, be taught that 
human life is very wide and multifarious, and 
that, to effect His ends, God needs persons of 
all kinds and conditions, so that to prejudge 
the direction in which our usefulness and hap- 
piness are to run is to shut God out of our life. 
There can be no doubt that the opposite way 
of speaking of marriage as the great settlement 
in life has introduced much misery and useless- 
ness into the lives of thousands. 

It is this then which not only signally illus- 
trates the judicial balance of the Apostle’s mind, 
but at the same time gives us the key to the 
whole chapter. The capacity for celibacy is a 
gift of God to him who possesses it, a gift which 
may be of eminent service, but to which no 
moral value can be attached. There are many 
such diversities of gifts among men, gifts of 
immense value, but which may belong to bad 
as well as to good men. For example, two 
men travel together; the one can go without 


food for twelve hours, the other cannot, but if 


you repair his strength every five hours, he 
can go through as much fatigue as the other. 
This power of abstinence is a valuable gift, and 
has frequently enabled men in certain circum- 
stances to save life or perform other impor- 
tant service. But no one would dream of ar- 
guing that because a man possessed this gift, 
he was therefore a better man than his less en- 
during friend. Unfortunately, so simple a dis- 
tinction has not been kept in view. In the most 
powerful Church in the world celibacy is re- 
garded as a virtue in itself, so that men with 
no natural gift for it have been encouraged to 
aim at it, with what results we need not say. 
But while there is no virtue in remaining un- 
married, there is virtue in remaining unmarried 
for the sake of serving Christ better. Some 
persons are kept single by mere selfishness; 
having been accustomed to orderly and quiet 
ways, they shrink from having their personal 
peace broken in upon by the claims of children. 
Some shrink from being tied down to any defi- 
nite settlement in life; they like to feel unen- 
cumbered, and free to shift their tent at short 
notice. Some dread responsibility and the little 
and great anxieties of family life. A few have 
the feeling of the miser, and prefer the possi- 
bility of many conceivable marriages to the 
actuality of one. For such persons to make 
a virtue of their celibacy is absurd. But all 
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if married! 


who have none to look to but him! 
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_ honour to those who recognise that they are 
called to some duty they could not discharge 
ig All honour to that eldest son of 
an orphaned family who sees that it is not for 
him to please himself, but to work for those 
There are 
here and there persons who from the highest 
motives decline marriage: persons conscious of 
some hereditary weakness, physical or mental; 
persons who, on a deliberate survey of human 
life, have seemed to themselves to recognise 
that they are called to a kind of service with 
which marriage is incompatible. We may be 
thankful that in our own country and time there 
are men and women of sufficiently heroic mould 


to exemplify the wisdom of the Apostle’s coun-. 


sel. Such devotion is not for every one. There 
are persons of a soft and domestic temperament 
who need the supports and comforts of home- 
life, and nothing can be more cruel and ill- 
advised than to encourage such persons to turn 
their life into a channel in which it was never 
intended to run. But it is equally to be la- 
mented that, where there are women quite capa~ 
ble of a life of self-devotion to some noble 
work, they should be discouraged from such a 
life by the false and foolish, and petty notions 
of society, and should be taught to believe that 
the only way in which they can serve their Lord 
is by caring for the affairs of a single house- 
hold. No calling is nobler or more worthy of 
a Christian woman than marriage; but it is not 
the only calling. There are other callings as 
noble, and there are callings in which many 
women will find a much wider field for doing 
good. 

II. St. Paul’s counsel to the married. Some 
of the Corinthians seem to have thought that, 
because they were new creatures in Christ, their 
old relations should be abandoned; and they 
put to Paul the question whether a believing 
man who had an unbelieving wife ought not to 
forsake her. Paul had shrewdness enough to 
see that if a Christian might separate from an 
unbelieving wife on the sole ground that he 
was a Christian, this easy mode of divorce 
might lead to a large and most unwelcome in- 
flux of pretended Christians into the Church. 
He therefore lays down the law that the power 
of separation is to rest with the unbelieving and 
not with the believing, partner. If the unbe- 
lieving wife wishes to separate from her Chris- 
tian husband, let her do so; but the change from 
heathenism to Christianity was no reason for 
sundering the marriage union. It frequently 
happened in the early ages of the Church that 
when a man was converted to the Christian 
faith in middle life, and judged he could serve 
God better without the encumbrance of a fam- 
ily, he forsook his wife and children and be- 
took himself to a monastery. This directly 
contravened the law here laid down to abide in 
the vocation wherein God’s call had found him. 

The principle, “‘ Let every man abide in the 
same calling wherein he was called,” is of wide 
application. The slave who heard God’s call to 
him to become His child was not to think he 
must resent being a slave and assert his Chris- 
tian liberty by requiring emancipation from 
earthly servitude. On the contrary, he must be 
content with the inward possession of the free- 
dom Christ had given him, and must show his 
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liberty by the willingness and spontaneity of his 
submission to all his outward conditions. It 
is not externals that make a Christian; and if 
God’s grace has found a man in unlikely cir- 
cumstances, that is the best evidence he can 
have that he will find opportunity of serving 
God in those circumstances, if there be no sin 
in them. It throws great light on the relation 
which we as Christians hold to the institutions 
of our country, and generally to outward 
things, when we understand that Christianity 
does not begin by making external changes, but 
begins within and gradually finds its way out- 
wards; modifying and rectifying all it meets. 

But the principle to which Paul chiefly trusts, 
he enounces in the twenty-ninth verse: “ This 
I say, brethren, the time is short: it remaineth 
that both they that have wives be as though 
they had none, and they that weep as though 
they wept not; for the fashion of this 
world passeth away.” The forms in which hu- 
man life is now moulded, the kind of business 
we are now engaged in, the pleasures we enjoy, 
even the relationships we hold to one another, 
pass away. There are no doubt relationships 
which time cannot dissolve, marriages so fit and 
uniting spirits so essentially kindred that no 
change can dissolve them, affections so pure 
and clinging that if the future does not renew 
them, it loses a large part of its charm for us. 
But whatever is temporary in our relation to 
the present world it is foolish so to set our 
heart on, that death may seem to end all our 
joy and all our usefulness. We may resent be- 
ing asked to be moderate and self-restrained 
in our devotedness to this or that pursuit, but 
the fact is that the time is short and that the 
fashion of this world passeth away; and it is 
surely the part of wisdom to accommodate one- 
self to fact. In this life we now lead, and un- 
derneath all its activities, and forms, and re- 
lationships, we have opportunity of laying hold 
on what is permanent; and if, instead of pene- 
trating through the outward things to the 
eternal significance and relations they bear, we 
give ourselves wholly to them, we abuse the 
world, and pervert it to an end for which it was 
not intended. The man who is sent abroad for 
five years would consider it folly to accumulate 
a large collection of the luxuries of life, furni- 
ture, and paintings, and encumbrances; how 
many times five years do we expect to live, that 
we should be much concerned to amass goods 
which we cannot remove to another world? 
This world is a means, and not an end; and 
those use it best who use it in relation to what 
is to be. They use it not less vigorously, but 
more wisely, not despising the mould which 
fashions them to their eternal form, but ever 
bearing in mind that the mould is to be broken 
and that what is fashioned by it alone remains. 
It is the thought of our great future which 
alone gives us sufficient courage and wisdom to 
deal with present things intensely and in ear- 
nest. For, as a heathen long ago saw and said, 
“if God make so much of creatures in whom 
there is nothing permanent, He is like women 
who sow the seeds of plants within the soil 
enclosed in an oyster-shell.”” The very intensity 
of our interests and affections reminds us that 
we cannot root ourselves in this present life, but 
need a larger room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
# LIBERTY AND LOVE. 


THE next question which had been put to 
Paul by the Corinthian Church, and to which 
he now replies, is “‘ touching things offered unto 
idols,” whether a Christian had liberty to eat 
such things or not.. This question necessarily 
arose in a society partly heathen and partly 
Christian. Every meal was in a manner dedi- 
cated to the household gods by laying some 
portion of it on the family altar. Where one 
member of a heathen family had become a 


Christian, he would at once be confronted with - 


the question, rising in his own conscience, 
whether by partaking of such food he might not 
be countenancing idolatry. On the occasion of 
a birthday, or a marriage, or a safe return from 
sea, or any circumstance that seemed to call for 
celebration, it was customary to sacrifice in 
some public temple. And after the legs of the 
victim, enclosed in fat, and the entrails had 
been burnt on the altar, the worshipper re- 
ceived the remainder, and invited his friends 
and guests to partake of it either in the temple 
itself, or in the surrounding grove, or at his 
own home. Here again a young convert might 
very naturally ask himself whether he was justi- 
fied in attending such a feast and actually sitting 
down to meat in the idol’s presence. Nor was 
it only personal friendships and the harmony of 
family life that were threatened; but on public 
occasions and national celebrations the Chris- 
tian was in a strait betwixt two; fearful, on the 
one hand, of branding himself as no good citi- 
zen by abstaining from participation in the feast, 
fearful, on the other hand, lest by compliance 
he should be found unfaithful to his new reli- 
gion. And even though his own family was en- 
tirely Christian, the difficulty was not removed, 
for much of the meat offered in worship. found 
its way into the common market, so that at 
every meal the Christian ran the risk of eating 
things sacrificed to idols. 

Among the Jews it had always been consid- 
ered pollution to eat such food. Instances are 
on record of men dying cheerfully rather than 
suffer such contamination. Few Jewish Chris- 
tians could rise to the height of our Lord’s 
maxim, ‘‘ Not that which goeth into a man de- 
fileth him.” The Gentile converts also felt the 
difficulty of at once throwing off all the old 
associations. When they entered the temple 
where but a few months ago they had wor- 
shipped, the atmosphere of the place intoxi- 
cated them; and the long-accustomed sights 
quickened their pulse and exposed them to seri- 
ous temptation. Others, less sensitive, could 
use the temple as they would an ordinary eat- 
ing-house, without the slightest stirring of 
idolatrous feeling. Some went to the houses of 
heathen friends as often as they were invited, 
and partook of what was set before them, mak- 
ing no minute inquiries as to how the meat had 
been provided, asking no questions for con- 
science’ sake, but believing that the earth and 
its fulness were-the Lord’s, and that what they 
ate they received from God, and not from an 
idol. Others, again, could not shake off the 
feeling that they were countenancing idolatry 
when they partook of such feasts. Thus there 
arose a diversity of judgment and a variance in 
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practice which must have given rise to much 


annoyance, and which did not appear to be ap- 
proaching any nearer to a final and satisfactory 
settlement. i 

In answer to the appeal made to him on this 
subject, it might seem that Paul had nothing to 
do but quote the deliverance of the Council of 
Jerusalem, which determined that Gentile con- 
verts should be commanded toe abstain from 
meats offered to idols. Paul himself had ob- 
tained that deliverance, and was satisfied with 
it; but now he makes no reference to it, and 
treats the question afresh. In the epistles of 
the Lord to the Churches, embodied in the 
Book of Revelation, the eating of things sacri- 
ficed to idols is spoken gf in strongly con- 
demnatory language; and in one of the very 
earliest non-canonical documents of the primi- 
tive Church we find the precept, ‘ Abstain care- 
fully from things offered to idols, for that is 
worship of dead gods.” Paul’s disregard of the 
decision of the Council is probably due to his 
belief that that decision was merely provisional 
and temporary. He had founded Churches 
which could scarcely be expected to go past 
himself for guidance; and as the situation in the 
Corinthian Church was different from what it 
had been in Antioch, he felt justified in treating 
the matter afresh, And while in the early 
Church the partaking of sacrificial food which 
Paul allowed was sometimes vehemently con- 
demned, this was due to the circumstance that 
it was sometimes used as a test of a man’s 
abandonment of idolatry. Of course where 
this was the case no Christian could possibly be 
in doubt regarding the proper course to follow. 
What a man may freely do in ordinary circum-~- 
stances, he may not do if he is warned that cer- 
tain inferences will be drawn from his action. 

The case laid before Paul, then, belongs to the 
class known as- matters morally indifferent. 
These are matters upon which conscience does 
not uniformly give the same verdict even among 
persons brought up under the same moral law. 
On mingling with society, every one finds that 
there are many points of conduct regarding 
which there is not an unanimous consent of 
judgment among the most delicately conscien- 
tious people, and upon which it is difficult to 
decide even when we are anxious to do right. 
Such points are the lawfulness of attending cer- 
tain places of public amusement, the propriety 
of allowing oneself to be implicated in cer- 
tain kinds of private amusements or entertain- 
ments, the way of spending Sunday, and the 
amount of pleasure, refinement, and luxury one 
may admit into his life. 

The state of feeling produced in Corinth by 
the discussion of such topics is apparent from 
Paul’s mode of treating the question put to him. 
His answer is addressed to the party who 
claimed superior knowledge, who wished to be 
known as the party which stood for liberty of 
conscience, and probably for the Pauline axiom, 
“All things are lawful for me.” Paul does not 
directly address those who had scruples about 
eating, but those who had none. He does not 
speak to, but only of, the ‘‘ weak” brethren 
who had still conscience of the idol. And ap-. 
parently a good deal of ill-feeling had been en- 
gendered in the Corinthian Church by the dif- 
ferent views taken. This is always the trouble 
in connection with morally indifferent matters. 


They do little harm if each holds his own opin- . 









_ ion genially and endeavours to influence others 
_ by a friendly statement of his own practice and 
the grounds of it. But in most instances it 
happens as in Corinth: those who saw that they 
could eat without contamination scorned those 
: who had scruples; while, on their side, the 
scrupulous judged the eaters to be worldly time- 
servers, in a perilous state, less godly and con- 
sistent than themselves. 

As a first step towards the settlement of this 
matter, Paul makes the largest concession to 
the party of liberty. Their clear perception that 


timber, and of no more significance to a Chris- 
tian than a pillar or a doorpost—this knowl- 
edge is sound and commendable. At the same 
time, they need not make quite so much of it 
’ as they were doing. In their letter of inquiry 


; 
: 


they must have emphasised the fact that they 
were the party of enlightenment, who saw 
things as they really were, and had freed them- 
selves from fantastic superstitions and anti- 
quated ideas. Quite true, says Paul, “we all 
have knowledge;” but you need not remind 
me at évery turn of your superior discernment 
of the Christian’s true position nor of your 
wonderfully sagacious discovery that an idol is 
‘nothing in the world. Any Jewish schoolboy 
could have told you this. I know that you un- 
derstand the principles which should regulate 
your intercourse with the heathen much better 
than the scrupulous do, and that your views of 
liberty are my own. Let us then hear no more 
of this. Do not always be returning upon this, 
as if this settled the whole matter. You are in 
the right so far as regards knowledge, and your 
brethren are weak; let that be conceded: but 
. - do not suppose you settle the question or im- 
press me more strongly with the righteousness 
| of your conduct by reiterating that you, whom 
- your brethren call lax and misguided, are better 
' instructed in the principle of Christian conduct 

than they. Once for all, I know this. 
Does this, then, not settle the question? If— 
< the party of liberty might say—if we are right, 
if the idol is nothing, and an idol’s temple no 
= more than an ordinary dining-room, does this 
not settle the whole matter? By no means, 
says Paul. “ Knowledge puffeth up, but char- 
ity edifieth.” You have as yet grasped only 
one end, and that the weaker end, of the Chris- 
tian rule. You must add love, consideration 
of your neighbour, to your knowledge. With- 
out this, knowledge is unwholesome and as 
likely to do harm as to do good. In very 
‘s similar terms the founder of the Positive phi- 
losophy speaks of the evil results of loveless 
knowledge. “I am free to confess,” he says, 
“that hitherto the Positive spirit has been 
tainted with the two moral evils which pecu- 
: liarly wait on knowledge. It puffs up, and it 
dries the heart, by giving free scope to pride 
and by turning it from love.” It is indeed 
matter of everyday observation that men of 
ready insight into moral and spiritual truth are 
prone to despise the less enlightened spirits that 
stumble among the scruples which, like the bats 
of the moral twilight, fly in their faces. The 
knowledge which is not tempered by humility 
and love does harm both to its possessor and 
to other Christians; it puffs up its possessor 
~ with scorn, and it alienates and embitters the 
less enlightened. Knowledge without love, 
knowledge which does not take into considera- 


’ an idol was nothing in the world, a mere bit of 
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tion the difficulties and scruples of brethren, 
cannot be admired or commended, for though 
in itself a good thing and capable of being used 
for the advancement of the.Church, Knowledge 
dissociated from charity can do good neither 
to him who possesses it nor to the Christian 
community. However the possessors of such 
knowledge vaunt themselves as the men of 
progress and the hope of the Church, it is not 
by knowledge alone the Church can ever solidly 
grow. Knowledge does produce an appear- 
ance of growth, a puffing up, an unhealthy, mor- 
bid growth, a mushroom, fungous growth; but 
that which builds up the Church stone by stone, 
a strong, enduring edifice, is love. It is a good 
thing 'to have clear views of Christian liberty, 
to have definite, firmly held ideas of Christian 
conduct, to discard fretting scruples and idle 
superstitions; add love to this knowledge, exer- 
cise it in a tender, patient, self-denying, con- 
siderate, loving way, and you edify both your- 
self and the Church: but exercise it without 
love, and you become a poor inflated creature, 
puffed up with a noxious gas destructive of all 
higher life in yourself and in others. 

Paul’s law, then, is that liberty must be tem- 
pered by love; that the individual must con- 
sider the society of which he forms a part; and 
that, after his own conscience is satisfied re- 
garding the legitimacy of certain actions, he 
must further consider how the conscience of his 
neighbour will be affected if he uses his liberty 
and does these actions. He must endeavour 
to keep step with the Christian community: of 
which he forms a part, and must beware of 
giving offence to less enlightened persons by his 
freer conduct. He must consider not only 
whether he himself can do this or that with a 
good conscience, but also how the conscience 
of those who know what he does will be ai- 
fected. by it. 

Applying this law to the matter in hand, Paul 
declares that, for his own part, he has no 
scruples at all about meat. ‘ Meat commend- 
eth us not to God: for neither, if we eat, are 
we the better; neither, if we eat not, are we 
the worse.” If therefore I had to consult only 
my own conscience, the matter would admit of 
prompt and easy solution. I would as soon eat 
in an idol’s temple as anywhere else. But all 
have not the conviction we have that an idol 
is nothing in the world. Some are unable to 
rid themselves of the feeling that in eating sac- 
rificial meat they are paying an act of homage 
to the idol. “Some with conscience of the 
idol,” with the feeling that the idol is present 
and accepting the worship, ‘eat the sacrificial 
meat as a thing offered unto an idol, and their 
conscience being weak is defiled.” Their con- 
science is weak, not fully enlightened, not 
purged of old superstition; but their conscience 
is their conscience: and if they feel they are 
doing a wrong thing and yet do it, they do 
a wrong thing, and defile their conscience. 
Therefore we must consider them as, well as 
ourselves, for as often as we use our liberty 
and eat sacrificial meat we tempt them to do the 
same, and so to defile their conscience. They 
know that you are men of sound and clear 
spiritual discernment; they look up to you as 
guides: and if they see you who have knowl- 
edge sitting at meat in the idol’s temple, must 
not they be emboldened to do the same, and so 
to stain and harden their own conscience? 
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It is easy to imagine how this would be ex- 
emplified at a Corinthian table. Three Chris- 
tians are invited, with other guests, to a party 
in the house of a heathen friend. One of these 
invited Christians is weakly scrupulous, unable 
to disentangle himself from the old idolatrous 
associations connected with sacrificial meat. 
The other two Christians are men of ampler 
view and more enlightened conscience, and 
have the deepest conviction that scruples about 
eating at a heathen table are baseless. All 
three recline at.the table; but, as the meal goes 
on, the anxious, scrutinising eye of the weak 
brother discerns some mark which identifies the 
meat as sacrificial, or, fearing it may be so, he 
inquires of the servant, and finds it has been 
offered in the temple: and at once he draws the 
attention of his Christian friends to this, say- 
ing, “This has been offered in sacrifice to 
idols.” One of his friends, knowing that 
heathen eyes are watching, and wishing to show 
how superior to all such scruples the enlight- 
ened Christian is dnd how genial and free a 
religion is the religion of Christ, smiles at his 
friend’s scruples, and accepts the meat. The 
other, quite as clear-sighted and free from su- 
perstition, but more generous and more truly 
courageous, accommodates himself to the scru- 
ple of the weak brother, and declines the dish,, 
lest, by eating and leaving the scrupulous man 
without support, he should tempt him to follow 
their example, contrary to his own conviction, 
and so lead him into sin. It need not be said 
which of these men acts the friendly part and 
comes nearest to the Christian principle of Paul. 

In our own society similar cases necessarily 
arise. I, as a Christian man, and knowing that 
the earth and its fulness are the Lord’s, may 
feel at perfect liberty to drink wine. Had I only 
myself to consider, and knowing that my temp- 
tation does not lie that way, I might use wine 
regularly or as often as I felt disposed to enjoy 
a needed stimulant. I may feel quite convinced 
in my own mind that morally I am not one whit 
the worse of doing so. But I cannot determine 
whether I am to indulge myself or not without 
considering the effect my conduct will have on 
others. There may be among my friends some 
who know that their temptation does lie that 
way, and whose conscience bids them altogether 
refrain. If by my example such persons are 
encouraged to silence the voice of their own 
conscience, then I incur the incalculable guilt 
o helping to destroy a brother for whom Christ 

ied. 

Or again, a lad has had the great good for- 
tune to be brought up in a Puritanic household, 
and has imbibed stringent moral principles, with 
perhaps somewhat narrow ideas. He has been 
taught, together with much else of the same 
character, that the influence of the theatre is in 
our country demoralising, that one day in the 
week is little enough to give to the claims of 
spiritual education, and so forth. But on en- 
tering the life of a great city he is soon brought 
in contact with men whose uprightness, and 
sagacity, and Christian spirit he cannot but re- 
spect, but who yet read their weekly paper, or 
any book they are interested in, as freely on 
Sunday as on Saturday, and who visit the 
theatre without the slightest twinge of con- 
science. Now either of two things will proba- 
bly happen in such a case. The young man’s 
ideas of Christian liberty may become clearer. 
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He may attain the standpoint of Paul, and may 
see that fellowship with Christ can be main- 
tained in conditions of life he once absolutely 
condemned. Or the young man mey not grow 
in Christian perception, but being daunted by 
overpowering example, and chafing under the 
raillery of his companions, may do as others 
do, though still uneasy in his own conscience. 

What is to be observed about this process, 
which is ceaselessly going on in society, is that 
the emboldening of conscience is one thing, its 
enlightenment quite another. And were it pos-~ 
sible to get statistics of the proportion of cases 
in which the*one process goes on without the 
other, these statistics might be salutary. But 
we need no statistics to assure us that Chris- 
tian people by selfishly using their own liberty 
do continually lead less enlightened persons 
to trample on their scruples and disregard their 
own conscience. Constantly it happens in 
every department of human life that men who 
once shrank from certain practices as wrong 
now freely engage in them, although they are 
not in their own mind any more clearly con. 
vinced of their legitimacy than they were be- 
fore, but are merely emboldened by the exam- 
ple of others. Such persons, if possessed of 
any self-observation and candour, will tell you 
that at first they felt as if they were stealing 
the indulgence or the gain the practice brings, 
and that they had to drown the voice of con- 
science By the louder voice of example. 

The results of this are disastrous. Conscience 
is dethroned. The ship no longer obeys her 
helm, and lies in the trough of the sea swept 
by every wave and driven by every wind. It 
may indeed be said, What harm can come of 
persons less enlightened being emboldened to 
do as we do if what we do is right? Is not that, 
most strictly speaking, edification? It is not as 
if we emboldened any one to transgress the 
moral law; we are merely bringing our weak 
biother’s conduct up to the level of our own. 


Do we not act wisely and well in so doing? . 


Again it :ust be answered, No, because, while 
yielding themselves to the influence of your ex- 
ample, these persons abandon the guidance of 
their own conscience, which may be a less en- 
lightened, but is certainly a more authoritative, 
guide than you. If the weak brother does a 
right thing while his conscience tells him it is 
a wrong thing, to him it is a wrong thing. 
““ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin;” that is to 
say, whatsoever is not dictated by a thorough 
conviction that it is right is sin. It is sin which 
in some respects is more dangerous than a sin 
of passion or impulse. By a sin of passion the 
conscience is not directly injured, and may re- 
main comparatively tender and healthy; but 


when you refuse to acknowledge conscience as | 


your guide and accept some other person’s con- 
duct as that which may dictate to you what you 
may or may not do, you dethrone conscience, 
and sap your moral nature. You shut your 
own eyes, and prefer to be led by the hand 
of another person, which may indeed serve you 
on this occasion; but the end will be a dog and 
a string. 3 ; : 

Two permanent lessons are preserved in this 
exposition which Paul gives of the matter laid 
before him. The first is the sacredness or su- 
premacy of conscience. “Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind;” that is the 
one legitimate source of conduct. A man may 





’ 





contrary to conscience. 
a decision by the advice of others, but it is his 


“possibly do a wrong thing when he obeys con- 


he is certainly wrong when he acts 
He may be helped to 


science; 


own decision by which he must abide. He must 
act, not on the conviction of others, but on his 
own. It is what he himself sees that must 
guide him. He is bound to use every means to 
enlighten his conscience and to learn with ac-~- 
curacy what is right and allowable, but he is 
also bound always to act upon his own present 
perception of what is right. His conscience 
may not be as enlightened as it ought to be. 
Still his duty is to enlighten, not to violate it. 


* It is the, guide God has given us, and we must 
~ not choose another. 


The second lesson is that we must ever use 
our Christian liberty with Christian considera- 
tion of others. Love must mingle with all we 
do. There are many things which are lawful 
for a Christian, but which are not compulsory 
-or obligatory; and which he may refrain from 
doing on cause shown. Duties he must of 
course discharge, regardless of the effect his 
conduct may have on others. He may be quite 
sure he will be misunderstood; he may be sure 
evil motives will be imputed to him; he may 
be sure disastrous consequences will be the first 
result of his action; but if conscience says this 
or that must be done, then all thought of con- 
sequences must be thrown to the winds. But 
where conscience says, not “ You must,” but 
only “ You may,” then we must consider the 
effect our using our liberty will have on others. 
We lie as Christians under an obligation to 
consider others, to lay aside all pride of ad- 


_yanced ideas, and this not merely that we may 


submit ourselves to those who know better than 
we, but that we may not offend those who are 


_ bound by prejudices of which we are rid. We 


must limit our liberty by the scrupulosity of 
prejudiced, narrow-minded, weak people. We 
must forego our liberty to do this or that if 
by doing it we should shock or disturb a weak 
brother or encourage him to overstep his con- 
science. As the Arctic voyager who has been 
frozen up all winter does not seize the first op- 
portunity to escape, but waits till his weaker 
companions gain strength enough to accom- 
pany him, so must the Christian accommodate 
himself to the weaknesses of others, lest by 
using his liberty he should injure him for whom 
Christ died. Never was there a man who more 
fully understood the freedom of the Christian 
position than Paul; no man was ever more en- 
_ tirely lifted out of the mist of superstition and 
’ formalism into the clear light of free, eternal 
life: but with this freedom he carried a sym- 
pathy with weak and entangled beginners which 
prompted him to exclaim, ‘“‘If meat make any 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend.” 

Our conduct must be limited and to a certain 
extent regulated by the narrow-mindedness, the 
scruples, the prejudices, the weakness in short, 
of others. We cannot say, I see my way to 
do so-and-so, let my friend think what he 

leases; I am not to be trammelled by his 
superstition or ignorance; let my conduct have 
what effect it will on him; I am not responsible 
for that; if he does not see it to be right, I 
do, and I will act accordingly. We cannot 
speak thus if the matter be indifferent; if it be a 
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matter we can lawfully abstain from, then ab- 
stain we must if we would follow the Apostle 
who followed Christ. This is the practical law 
which stands in the forefront of Christ’s teach- 
ing and was sealed by every day of His life. 
It is enounced not only by St. Paul: “ Destroy 
not him with thy meat for whom Christ died;” 
“Through thy knowledge shall the weak 
brother perish, for whom Christ died,” but also 
in our Lord’s still more emphatic words, 
““Whoso: shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in Me, it were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.’ 
Paul could not look on his weak brethren as 
narrow-minded bigots, could not call them hard 
names and ride rough-shod over their scruples; 
and to this delicate consideration he was aided 
by the remembrance that these were the per- | 
sons for whom Christ died. For them Christ 
sacrificed, not merely a little feeling. or a little 
of His own way, but His own will and self en- 
tirely. And the spirit of Christ is still mani- 
fested in all in whom He dwells, specially in 
a humility and yieldingness of disposition which 
is not led by self-interest or self-complacency, 
but seeks the weal of other men. Nothing 
shows us more distinctly the thorough manner 
in which St. Paul partook of the spirit of Christ 
than his ability to say, ‘“‘I please all men in 
all things, not seeking mine own profit, but 
the profit of many, that they may be saved. 
Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of 
Christ.” 


CHAPTERS XII: 
MAINTENANCE OF THE MINISTRY. 


In the preceding chapter Paul has disposed of 
the question put to him regarding meats offered 
in sacrifice to idols. He has taken occasion to 
point out that in matters morally indifferent 
Christian men will consider the scruples of 
weak, and prejudiced, and superstitious people. 
He has inculcated the duty of accommodating 
ourselves to the consciences of less enlightened 
persons, if we can do so without violating our 
own. For his own part, he is prepared, while 
the world standeth, to abridge his Christian lib- 
erty, if by his using that liberty he may im- 
peril the conscience of any weak brother. But 
keeping pace, as Paul always does, with the 
thought of those he writes to, he no sooner 
makes this emphatic statement than it occurs 
to him that those in Corinth who are ill-affected 
towards him will make a handle even of his 
self-denial, and will whisper or boldly declare 
that it is all very fine for Paul to use this lan- 
guage, but that, in point of fact, the precarious 
position he holds in the Church makes it in- 
cumbent on him to deny himself and become 
all things to all men. His apostleship stands 
on so insecure.a basis that he has no option in 
the matter, but must curry favour with all par- 
ties. He is not on the same platform as the 
original Apostles, who may reasonably stand 
upon their apostleship, and claim exemption 
from manual labour, and demand maintenance 
both for themselves and their wives. Paul re- 
mains unmarried, and works with his hands to 
support himself, and makes himself weak among 
the weak, because he has no claim to mainte- 


-power to forbear working?” 


\ 
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nance and is aware that his apostleship is 
doubtful. He proceeds, therefore,’ with some 
pardonable warmth and righteous indignation, 
to assert his freedom and apostleship (vv. I, 2), 
and to prove his right to the same privileges 
and maintenance as the other Apostles (3-14); 
and then from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
verse he gives the true reason for his foregoing 
his rightful claim; and in vv. 19-22 he reaffirms 
the principle on which he uniformly acted, be- 
coming “all things to all men,” suiting him-~ 
self to the innocent prejudices and weaknesses 
of all, ‘that he might by all means save some.” 

Paul then had certain rights which he was 
resolved should be acknowledged, although he 
waived them. He maintains that if he saw fit, 
he might require the Church to maintain him, 
ana to maintain him not merely in the bare way 
in which he was content to live, but to furnish 
him with the ordinary comforts. of -life. He 
might, for example, he says, require the Church 
to enable him to keep a wife and to pay not 
only his own, but her, travelling expenses. The 
other Apostles apparently took their wives with 
them on their apostolic journeys, and may have 
found them useful in gaining access for the 
Gospel to the secluded women of Eastern and 
Greek cities. He might also, he says, “‘ forbear 
working; ” might cease, that is to say, from his 
tent-making and look to his converts for sup- 
port. He is indignant at the sordid, or ma- 
licious, or mistaken spirit which could deny him 
such support. 

This claim to support and privilege Paul rests 
on several grounds. 1. He is an apostle, and 
the other Apostles enjoyed these privileges. 
“ Have we not power to take with us a Chris- 
tian woman as a wife, as well as other Apostles? 

. Or I only and Barnabas, have not we 
His proof of his 
apostleship is summary: ‘Have I not seen 
Jesus Christ our Lord? are not ye my work in 
the Lord?” No one could be an apostle who 
had not seen- Jesus Christ after His resurrec- 
tion. The Apostles were to be witnesses to the 
Resurrection, and were qualified to be so by 
seeing the Lord alive after death. But it seems 


to have been commonly urged against Paul that 


he had not been among those to whom Christ 
showed Himself after He rose trom the dead. 
Paul therefore both in his reported speeches 
and in his letters insists upon the fact that on 
the way to Damascus he had seen the risen 
Lord. 

But not every one who had seen the Lord 
after His resurrection was an apostle, but those 
only who by Him were commissioned to wit- 
ness to it; and that Paul had been thus com- 
missioned he thinks the Corinthians may con- 
clude from the results among themselves of his 
preaching. The Church at Corinth was the seal 
of his apostleship. What was the use of quib- 
bling about the time and manner of his ordina~- 
tion, when the reality and success of his apos- 
tolic work were so apparent? The Lord had 
acknowledged his work. In presence of the fin- 
ished structure that draws the world to gaze, 
it is too late to ask if he who built it is an 
architect. Would that every minister could so 
prove the validity of his orders! 

2. Paul maintains his right to support on the 
principle of remuneration everywhere observed 
in human affairs. The soldier does not go to 
war at his own expense, but expects to be 
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equipped and maintained in efficiency by those 
for whom he fights. The vine-dresser, the 
shepherd, every labourer, expects, and is cer- 
tainly warranted in ‘expecting, that the «toil he 
expends will at least have the result of keep- 
ing him comfortably in life. However difficult 
it is to lay down an absolute law of wages, this 
may at least be affirmed as a natural principle: 
that labour of all kinds must be so paid as to 
maintain the labourer in life and efficiency; and 
it may be added that there are certain inaliena- 
ble human rights, such as the right to bring up 
a family the members of which shall be useful 
and not burdensome to society, the right to 
some reserve of leisure and of strength which 
the labourer may use for his own enjoyment 


and advantage, which rights will be admitted © 


and provided for when out of the confused war 
of theories, and strikes, and competition a just 
law of wages has been won. Happily no one 
now needs to be told that one of the most strik- 
ing results of our modern civilisation is that 
the nineteenth-century labourer has less of the 
joy of life than the ancient slave, and that we 
have forgotten the fundamental law that the 
husbandman that laboureth must be first par- 
taker of the fruits. 

_ And lest any one should sanctimoniously or 
ignorantly say, ‘‘ These secular principles have 
no application to sacred things,” Paul antici- 
pates the objection, and dismisses it: “ Say I 
these things as a man? or saith not the Law 
the same also?” I am not introducing into a 
sacred religion principles which rule only in 
secular matters. Does not the Law say, “ Thow 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn” ? It must be allowed to live by its la- 
bour. As it threshes out the wheat, it must be 
allowed to feed itself, mouthful by mouthful, 
as it goes on with its work. And this was not 
said in the Law because God had any special 
care for oxen, but in order to give expres- 
sion to the law which must regulate the connec- 
tion between all labourers and their work that 
he that plougheth may plough in hope, may 
have a personal interest in his work, and may 
give himself ungrudgingly to it, assured that he 
himself will be the first to benefit by it. 

This law that a man shall live by his la- 
bour is a two-edged law. If a man produce 
what the community needs, he should himself 
profit by the production; but, on the other hand, 
if a man will not work, neither should he eat. 
Only the man who produces what other men 
need, only the man who by his industry or ca- 
pability contributes to the good of the commu- 
nity, has any right to profits. Quick and easy 
manipulations of money, shrewd and risky dex-~ 
terities which yield no real benefit to the com- 
munity, deserve no remuneration. It is a blind, 
sordid, and contemptible spirit that hastes to be 
rich by one or two successful transactions that 
profit no one. A man should be content to 
live on what he is worth to the community. 
Here also our minds are often confused by the 
complexities of business; but on that account 
it is all the more necessary that we firmly ad- 
here to the few essential canons, such as that 
“trading ceases to be just when it ceases to 
benefit both parties,’ or that a man’s wealth 
should truly represent his value to society. Con- 
science enlightened by allegiance to the Spirit 
of Christ 1s a much more satisfactory guide 
for the individual in trade, speculation, and in- 








_vestment than any trade customs or economic 
theories. 

3. A third ground on which Paul rests his 
claim to be supported by the Church is ordinary 
gratitude: “ If we have sown unto you spiritual 
things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your 
-carnal things?’ Some of the Churches founded 
by Paul spontaneously acknowledged this claim, 
and wished to free him from the necessity ot 
labouring for his own support. They felt that 
the benefit they had derived from him could 
not be stated in terms of money; but prompted 
by irrepressible gratitude, they could not but 
seek to relieve him from manual labour and set 
him free for higher work. This method of 
gauging the amount of spiritual benefit ab- 
sorbed, by its overflow in material aid given to 
the propagation of the Gospel would, I dare say, 
scarcely be relished by that monstrous develop- 
ment the niggardly Christian. 
' 4. Lastly, Paul argues from the Levitical 
usage to the Christian. Both in heathen coun- 
tries and among the Jews it was customary that 
they who ministered in holy things should live 
by the offerings of the people to the Temple. 
Levites and priests alike had been thus main- 
tained among the Jews. ‘“‘ Even so hath the 
Lord ordained that they which preach the Gos- 
pel should live of the Gospel.” Were there 
no recorded command of the Lord to this effect, 
we might suppose Paul merely argued that this 
was the Lord’s will; but among the original in- 
structions given to the seventy who were first 
sent to preach the kingdom of heaven, we find 
this: “Into whatsoever house ye enter, there 
remain, eating and drinking such things as they 
give, for the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

That evils may result from the existence of a 
paid ministry no one will be disposed to deny. 
Some of the most disastrous abuses in the 
Church of Christ, as well as some of the gravest 
political troubles, could never have arisen had 
there been no desirable benefices. Lucrative 
ecclesiastical posts and offices have necessarily 
excited the avarice of unworthy aspirants, and 
have weakened instead of strengthening the 
Church’s influence. Many wealthy ecclesiastics 
have done nothing for the benefit of the people, 
whereas many laymen by their unpaid devoted- 
ness have done much. In view of these and 
other evils, it cannot surprise us to find that 
again and again it has occurred to good men 
to suppose that on the whole Christianity might 
be more effectively propagated were there no 
separate class of men set apart to this work 
as their sole occupation. But this idea is re- 
actionary and extreme, and is condemned both 
by common-sense and by the express declara- 
tions of our Lord and His Apostles. If the 
work of the ministry is to be thoroughly done, 
men must give their whole time to it. Like 
every other professional work, it will often be 
done inadequately; and I dare say there is much 
in our methods which is*unwise and susceptible 
of improvement: but the ministry keeps pace 
with the general intelligence of the country, 
and may be trusted to adapt its methods, even 
though too tardily for some ardent spirits, to 
the actual necessities. And if men give their 
whole time to the work, they must be paid for 
it, a circumstance which is not likely to lead 
to much evil in our own country so long as 
the great mass of ministers are paid as they 
presently are. It is hardly the profession which 
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‘me, if I preach not the Gospel!” 
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is likely to be chosen by any one who is anxious 
to coin his life into money. If the laity con- 
sider that covetousness is more unseemly in 
a Christian minister than in a Christian man, 
they have taken an effectual means of barring 
out that vice. 

Paul felt himself the more free to urge these 
claims because his custom was to forego them 
all in his own case. “I have used none of these 
things; neither have I written these things, that 
it should be so done unto me; for it were bet- 
ter for me to die, than that any man should 
make my glorying void.” Here again we come 
upon the sound judgment and honest heart that 
are never biassed by his own personal circum- 
stances or insist that what is fit for him is fit 
for every one. How apt are self-denying men 
to spoil their self-denial by dropping a sneer 
at the weaker souls that cannot follow their 
heroic example. How ready are men who can 
live on little and accomplish much to leave the 
less robust Christians to justify on their own 
account their need of human comforts. Not 
so Paul. He first fights the battle of the weak 
for them, and then disclaims all participation in 
the spoils. What a nobility and sagacity in the 
man who himself would accept no remunera- 
tion for his work, and who yet, so far from 
thinking slightingly of those who did or even 
being indifferent to them, argues their case for 
them with an authoritative force they did not 
themselves possess. 

Nor does he consider that his self-denial is at 
all meritorious. He has no desire to signalise 
himself as more disinterested than other men. 
On the contrary, he strives to make it appear 
as if this course were compulsory and as if no 
choice were left to him. His fear was that if 
he took remuneration, he “should hinder the 
Gospel of Christ.” Some of the best incomes 
in Greece in Paul’s day were made by clever 
lecturers and talkers, who attracted disciples, 
and initiated them into their doctrines and meth- 
ods. Paul was resolved he should never be mis-~ 
taken for one of these. And no doubt his suc~ 
cess was partly due to the fact that men recog- 
nised that his teaching was a labour of love, 
and that he was impelled by the truth and im- 
portance of his message. Every man finds an 
audience who is inwardly “impelled to speak; 
who speaks, not because he is paid for doing 
so, but because there is that in him which must 
find utterance. 

This, says Paul, was his case. “ Though I 
preach the Gospel, I have nothing to glory of: 
for necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto 
His call to 
the ministry had been so exceptional, and had 
so distinctly and emphatically declared the grace 
and purpose of Christ, that he felt bound by all 
that can constrain a man to the devotedness 
of a lifetime. Paul felt what we now so clearly 
see: that on him lay the gravest responsibilities. 
Had he declined to preach, had he complained 
of bad usage, and stipulated for higher terms, 
and withdrawn from the active propagation of 
Christianity, who would or could have taken 
up the task he laid down? But while Paul cauld 
not but be conscious of his importance to the 
cause of Christ, he would arrogate to himself no 
credit on account of his arduous toil, for from 
this, he says, he could not escape; necessity 
was laid upon him. Whether he does his work 
willingly or unwillingly, still he must do it. He 
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dare not flinch. If he does it willingly, he has 
a reward; if he does it unwillingly, still he is 
entrusted with a stewardship he dare not reg- 
lect. What then is the reward he has, giving 
himself, as he certainly does, willingly to the 
work? His reward is that “ when he preaches 
the Gospel he makes the Gospel of Christ with- 
out charge.” The deep satisfaction he felt in 
dissociating the Gospel of self-sacrifice from 
every thought of money or remuneration and in 
offering it freely to the poorest as His Master’s 
fit representative was sufficient reward for him 
and incalculably greater than any other he ever 
got or could conceive. 

In other words, Paul saw that however it 
might be with other men, with him there was no 
alternative but to preach the Gospel; the only 
alternative was—was he to do it as a slave en- 
trusted with a stewardship, and who was com- 
pelled, however reluctant he might be, to be 
faithful, or was he to do it as a free man, with 
his whole will and heart? The reluctant slave 
could expect no reward; he was but fulfilling 
an obligatory, inevitable duty. The free man 
might, however, expect a reward; and the re- 
ward Paul chose was that he should have none 
—none in the ordinary sense, but really the 
deepest and most abiding of all: the satisfaction 
of knowing that, having freely received, he had 
freely given, and had lifted the Gospel into a 
region quite undimmed by the suspicion of self- 
seeking or any mists of worldliness. 

In declining pecuniary remuneration, Paul 
was acting on his general principle of making 
himself the servant of all and of living entirely 
and exclusively for the good of others. 
“Though I be free from all men, yet have I 
made myself servant unto all, that I might gain 
the more.” It was from Paul that Luther de- 
rived his two propositions which he uttered 
as the keynote of the resonant blast “‘ on Chris~ 
tian Liberty ” with which he stirred all Europe 
into new life: ‘‘A Christian man is the most 
free lord of all, and subject to none; a Chris- 
tian man is the most dutiful servant of all, and 
subject to every one.” So Paul’s independence 
of all men was assumed and maintained for 
the very purpose of making himself the more ef- 
fectually the servant of all. To the Jew and to 
those under the Law he became as a Jew, ob- 
serving the seventh day, circumcising Timothy, 
abstaining from blood, accommodating himself 
to all their scruples. To those who were with- 
out the Law, and who had been brought up in 
Greece, he also conformed himself, freely en- 
tering into their innocent customs, calling no 
meats unclean, appealing, not to the law of 
Moses, but to conscience, to common-sense, to 
their own poets. ‘I am made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save some ”’— 
a course which none but a man of wide sympa- 
thy and charity, clear intellect, and thorough 
integrity can adopt. 

For Paul was no mere latitudinarian. While 
accommodating himself to the practice of those 
around him in all matters of mere outward ob- 
servance, and which did not touch the essentials 
of morality and faith, he at the same time held 
very definite opinions on the chief articles of 
the Christian creed. No amount of liberality of 
sentiment can ever induce a thoughtful man to 
discourage the formation of opinion on all mat- 
ters of importance. On the contrary, the only 
escape from mere traditionalism or the tyranny 
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of authority in matters of religion is in indi- 


vidual inquiry and ascertainment of the truth. 
Free inquiry is the one instrument we possess 
for the discovery of truth; and by pursuing such 
inquiry men may be expected to come to some 
agreement in religious belief, as in other things. 
No doubt righteousness of life is better than 
soundness of creed. But is it not possible to 
have both? It is better to live in the Spirit, 
to be meek, chaste, temperate, just, loving, than 
to understand the relation of the Spirit to God 
and to ourselves; but the human mind can never 
cease to seek satisfaction: and truth, the more 
clearly it is seen, will the more effectually nour- 
ish righteousness. 

Again, Paul had an end in view which pre- 


served his liberality from degenerating. He ~ 


sought to recommend himself to men, not for 
his sake, but for theirs.. He saw that conscien; 
tious scruples were not to be confounded with 
malignant hatred of truth, and that if we are to 
be helpful to others, we must begin by appreci- 
ating the good they already possess. Hostile 
criticism or argument for the sake of victory 
produces no results worth having. Vain exul- 
tation in the victors, obstinacy and bitterness 
in the vanquished—these are worse than use- 
less, the retrograde results of unsympathetic ar- 
gument. In order to remove a man’s difficul- 
ties, you must look at them from his point of 
view and feel the pressure he feels. “‘ The great- 
est orator save one of antiquity has left it on 
record that he always studied his adversary’s 
case with as great, if not still greater, intensity 
than even his own;” * and certainly those who 
have not entered into the point of view of those 
who differ from them are not likely to have 
anything of importance to say to them. In 
order to “gain” men, you must credit them 
with some desiré to see the truth, and you must 
have sympathy enough to see with their eyes. 
Parents sometimes weaken their influence with 
their children by inability to look at things with 
the eyes of youth, and by an insistence upon 
the outward expressions of religion which are 
distasteful to children and suitable -only for 
adults. Children have a high esteem for justice 
and courage, and can respond to exhibitions 
of self-sacrifice and truth, and purity; that is to 
say, they have a capacity for admiring and 
adopting the essentials of the Christian charac- 
ter. but if we insist upon them exhibiting feel- 
ings which are alien to their nature and prac- 
tices necessarily distasteful and futile, we are 
more likely to drive them from religion than 
to attract them to it. Let us beware of insist- 
ing on alterations in conduct where these are 
not absolutely necessary. Let us beware of iden- 
tifying religion in the minds of the young with 
a rigid conformity in outward things, and not 
with an inward spirit of love and goodness. Are 
you striving to gain some? Then let these 
words of the Apostle warn you not to seek 
for the wrong thing, not to begin at the wrong 
end, not to measure the hold which truth has 
over those you seek to win, by the exactness 
with which all your ideas are carried out and 
all your customs observed. Human nature is 
an infinitely various thing, and often there is 
the truest regard for what is holy and Divine 
disguised under a violent departure from all 
ordinary ways of manifesting reverence and pi- 
ety. Put yourself in the place of the inquir- 
* See Mill’s “ Liberty,” p. 21. 

















g, perplexed, embittered soul, find out the 
good that is in it, patiently accommodate your- 

self to its ways so far as you legitimately may, 
id you will be rewarded by “ gaining some.” 


cs 


CHAPTER XIV. 
| -—s NOT ALL WHO RUN WIN. 


In the preceding part of this chapter Paul has 
proved his right to claim remuneration from 
those to whom he preached the Gospel, and he 
has also given his reasons for declining to urge 
? Be. this claim. He was resolved that no one should 
have any ground for misapprehending his mo- 
tive in preaching the Gospel. He was quite con- 
tent to live a bare, poor life, not merely that 
he might keep himself above suspicion, but that 
_ those who heard the Gospel might see it simply 
as the Gospel and not be hindered from accept- 
ing it by any thought of the preacher’s motives. 
This was his main reason for supporting him- 
self by his own labour. But he had another 
reason, namely, “that he might be himself a 
: _ partaker of the benefits he preached” (ver. 23). 
Apostle though he was, he had-his own salvation 
to work out. He was not himself saved by pro- 
- claiming salvation to others, any more than the 
baker is fed by making bread for others or the 
_ physician kept in health by prescribing for 
others. Paul had a life of his own to lead, a 
duty of his own to discharge, a soul of his own 
to save; and'he recognised that what was laid 
before him as the path to salvation was to make 
himself entirely the servant of others. This he 
__was resolved persistently to do, “lest that by 
any means, when he had preached to others, he 
himself should be a castaway.” 
Paul had evidently felt this danger to be a 
serious one. He had found himself tempted 
from time to time to rest in the name and call- 
ing of an apostle, to take for granted that his 
salvation was a thing past doubt and on which 
no more thought or effort need be expended. 
And he saw that in a slightly altered form this 
temptation was common to all Christians. All 
- have the name, not all the reality. And the 
_-—s- very possession of the name is a temptation to 
forget the reality. It might almost seem to be 
in the proportion of runners to winners in a 
race: “All run, but one receiveth the prize.” 
In endeavouring to warn Christians against 
¢; resting in a mere profession of faith in Christ, 
he cites two great classes of instances which 













prove that there is often ultimate failure even 
_-_—-where there has been considerable promise of 
success. First, he cites their own world-re- 
-__ nowned Isthmian games, in which contests, as 
they all well knew, not every one who entered 
Re for the prizes was successful: “ All run, but one 


} receiveth the prize.” Paul does not mean that 
salvation goes by competition; but he means 

- that as in a race not all who run run so as to 
obtain the prize for which they run, so in the 

i Christian life not all who enter it put out suf- 
ficient energy to bring them to a happy issue. 
The mere fact of recognising that the prize is 

: worth winning and even of entering for it is 
¢ not enough. And then he cites another class 
-_ of instances with which the Jews in the Corin- 
4  thian Church were familiar. “ All our fathers,” 


oa he says, “ were under the cloud, and all passed 
‘through the sea, and all were baptised unto 
ey 43—Vol. V. 

his * s 
pet. 
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Moses in the cloud and in the sea.” All of them 
without exception enjoyed the outward privi- 
leges of God’s people, and seemed to be in a fair 
way of entering the promised land; and yet the 
majority of them fell under God’s displeasure, 
and were overthrown in the wilderness. There- 
fore “let him that thinketh he standeth take | 
heed lest he fall.” : 

The Isthmian games, then, one of the most 
ancient glories of Corinth, furnished Paul with 
the readiest illustration of his theme. These 
games, celebrated every second year, had in 
ancient times been one of the chief means of 
fostering the feeling of brotherhood in the Hel- 
lenic race. None but Greeks of pure blood who 
had done nothing to forfeit their citizenship 
were allowed to contend in them. They were 
the greatest of national gatherings; and even 
when one State was at war with another, hostil- 
ities were suspended during the celebration of 
the games. And scarcely any greater distinc- 
tion could be earned by a Greek citizen than 
victory in these games. When Paul says that 
the contending athletes endured their severe 
training and underwent all the privations nec- 
essary “to obtain a corruptible crown,” we must 
remember that while it is quite true that the 
wreath of pine given to the victor might fade 
before the year was out, he was welcomed home 
with all the honours of a victorious general, 
the wall of his town being thrown down that 
he might pass in as a conqueror, and his statue 
being set up by his fellow-citizens. In point 
of fact, the names and deeds of many of the 
victors may yet be read in the verses of one of 
the greatest of Greek poets, who devoted him- 
self, as laureate of the games, to the celebration 
of the annual victories. 

But however highly we raise the value 
of the Greek crown the force of Paul’s compar- 
ison remains. The wreath of the victor in the 
games was at the best corruptible, liable to de- 
cay. No permanent, eternal satisfaction could 
result from being victorious in a contest of 
physical strength, activity, or skill. But for 
every man it is possible to win an incorruptible 
crown, that which shall always and for ever be 
to him a joy as thrilling and a distinction as 
honourable as at the moment he received it. 
There is that which is worthy of the determined 
and sustained effort of a lifetime. Put into the 
one scale all perishable distinctions, and hon~ 
ours, and prizes, all that has stimulated men 
to the most strenuous endeavours, all that a 
grateful nation bestows on its heroes and bene- 
factors, all for which men “scorn delights and 
live laborious days;” and all these kick the 
beam when you put in the other scale the incor- 
ruptible crown. The two are not necessarily op- 
posed or incompatible; but to choose the less 
in preference to the greater is to repudiate our 
birthright. As victory in the games was the 
actual incentive which stimulated the youth of 
Greece to attain the perfection of physical 
strength, beauty, and development, so there is 
laid before us an incentive which, when clearly 
apprehended, is sufficient to carry us forward 
to perfect moral attainment. The brightest jewel 
in the incorruptible crown is the joy of having 
become all God made us to become, of perfectly 
fulfilling the end of our creation, of being able 
to find happiness in goodness, in closest fellow- 
ship with God, in promoting what Christ lived 
and died to promote. Must we say that there 
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are men who have no ambition to experience 
perfect rectitude and purity? 
clude that there are men of so grovelling, be- 
sotted, and blind a spirit that when opportunity 
is given them to win true glory, perfect expan- 
sion and growth of spirit, and perfect joy they 
turn away to salaries and profits, to meat and 
drink, to frivolity and the world’s routine? The 
incorruptible crown is held over their head; but 
so intent are they on the muck-rake, they do 
not even see it. 

To those who would win it Paul gives these 
directions :— 

1. Be temperate. ‘‘ Every man that striveth 
for the mastery is temperate in all things.” 
Contentedly and without a murmur he submits 
himself to the rules and restrictions of his ten 
months’ training, without which he may as well 
not compete. The little indulgences which other 
men allow themselves he must forego. Not 
once will he break the trainer’s rules, for he 
knows that some competitors will refrain even 
from that once and gain strength while he is 
losing it. He is proud of his little hardships, 
and fatigues, and privations, and counts it a 
point of honour scrupulously to abstain from 
anything which might in the slightest degree 
diminish his chance of sticcess. He sees other 
men giving way to appetite, resting while he 
is panting with exertion, luxuriating in the bath, 
enjoying life at pleasure; but he has scarce a 
passing thought of envy, because his heart is 
set on the prize, and severe training is indis- 
pensable. He knows that his chances are gone 
if in any point or on any occasion he relaxes 
the rigour of the discipline. 

The contest in which Christians are engaged 
is not less, but more, severe. The temperance 
maintained by the athlete must be outdone by 
the Christian if he is to be successful. There 
are many things in which men who have no 
thought of the incorruptible prize may engage, 
but from which the Christian must refrain. All 
that lowers the tone and slackens the energies 
must be abandoned. If the Christian indulges 
in the pleasures of life as freely as other men, 
if he is unconscious of any severity of self-re- 
straint, if he denies himself nothing which others 
enjoy, he proves that he has no higher aim 
than they and can of course win no higher 
prize. The temperance here enjoined, and 
which the Christian practises, not because it is 
enjoined, but because a higher aim truly cher- 
ished compels him to practise it, is a habitual 
sober-mindedness and detachment from what is 
worldly in the world. It is that temper of spirit 
and that sustained attitude towards life which 
enable a man to rule his own desires, to endure 
hardness and find pleasure in so doing. No 
spasmodic, occasional efforts and partial absti- 
nences will ever bring a man victorious to the 
goal. Many a man denies himself in one direc~ 
tion and indulges himself in another. He mac~ 
erates the flesh, but pampers the spirit by van-~- 
ity, ambition, or self-righteousness. Or he de- 
nies himself some of the pleasures of life, but 
is more besotted by its gains than other men. 
Temperance to be effectual must be complete. 
The athlete who drinks more than is good for 
him may save himself the trouble of observing 
the trainer’s rules as to what he eats. It is 
lost labour to develop some of his muscles if 
he do not develop all of them. If he offends in 
one point, he breaks the whole law. 


Are we to con- 


- 


Temperance must be continuous as well as 
complete. One day’s debauch was enough to 
undo the result of weeks during which the ath- 
lete had carefully attended to the rules pre- 
scribed. And we find that one lapse into world- 
liness undoes what years of self-restraint have 
won. 
the work of destruction very quick. One indis~ 
cretion on the part of the convalescent will undo 
what the care of months has slowly achieved. 
One fraud spoils the character for honesty 
which years of upright living have earned. And 
this also is one of the great dangers of the 
spiritual life: that a little carelessness, a brief 
infidelity to our high calling, or a passing in- 
dulgence suddenly demolishes what long and pa~ 
tient toil has been building up. It is like the 
taking out of a pin or a ratchet that lets all we 
have gained run down to its old condition, ~ 

Beware then of giving place to the world or 
the flesh at any point. Be reasonable and true. 
Recognise that if you are to succeed in winning 
eternal life, all the spiritual energy you can 
command will be required. So set your heart 
on the attainment of things eternal that you 
will not grudge missing much that other men 
enjoy and possess. Measure the invitations of 
life by their fitness or unfitness to develop 
within you true spiritual energy. 

2. Be decided. “I run,” says Paul, “not 
as uncertainly,’ not as a man who does not 
know where he is going or has not made up his 
mind to go there. To be among those who win 
as well as among those who run, we must know 
where we are going, and be quite sure we mean 
to be there. We have all some kind of idea 
about what God offers and calls us to. But this 
idea must be clear if we are to make for it 
Straight. No man can run straight to a mere 
will-o’-the-wisp, and no man can run straight 
who first means to go to one house or station 
and then changes his mind and thinks he should 
go to another. We must count the cost and see 
clearly what we are to gain and what we must 
lose by making for the incorruptible prize. We 
must be resolved to win and have no thought of 
defeat, of failure, of doing something better. 
It is the absence of deliberate choice and rea- 
sonable decision which causes such “ uncertain ” 
running on the part of many who profess to be 
in the race. Their faces are as often turned 
from the goal as towards it. They are evidently 
not clear in their own minds that all strength 
spent in any other direction than towards the 
goal is wasted. They do not distinctly know 
what they mean to be at, what they wish to 
make of life. Paul did know. He had made up 
his mind not to pursue comfort, learning, 
money, respect, position, but to seek first the 
kingdom of God. He judged that to spread 


the knowledge of Christ was the best use to _ 


which he could put his life. He knew where 
he was going and to what all his efforts tended. 
Every life is unsatisfactory until its owner-has 
made up his mind what he means to do with it, 
until it is governed by a clearly conceived and 
firmly held aim. Then it flies like the arrow 
to its mark. 

What, then, do the traces of our past life 
show? Do we see the straight track of a well- 
steered ship, which has deviated not a yard from 
its course nor wasted an ounce of power? Has 
every footfall been in direct advance of the last, 
and has all expenditure of energy brought us 


Always the work of growth is very slow, 
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_against anything in particular. 


nearer the ultimate goal? Or are the traces we 


look back on like ground trodden by dancers, 
a confused medley all in one spot, or like the 
footsteps of saunterers in a garden backwards 
and forwards, according as this or that has at- 
tracted them? Has not the course of many 
of us been like that of persons lost, uncertain 
which direction to pursue, eagerly starting off, 
but after a little slackening their pace, stop~ 
ping, looking round, and then going off in an- 
other direction? For some weeks a great deal 
of ardour has been apparent, the whole man 
girt up, every nerve strained, the whole atten- 
tion directed towards spiritual victory, arrange~ 


ments made to facilitate communion with God, 


new methods devised for subordinating all our 
work to the one great aim, everything gone 
.about as if now at last we had found the secret 
of living; and then in a surprisingly short time 
all this eagerness cools down, doubt takes the 
place of decision, discouragement and failure 
breed distrust of our methods, and we lapse into 


contentment with easier attainments and more 


worldly aims. And at length, after many false 
starts, we are ashamed to begin any arduous 
‘spiritual task for fear of ceasing it next week. 


We think that the surest way to make fools of 


ourselves is to adopt a thorough-going Chris- 
tian practice, so much do we count upon our- 
selves flagging, wearying, altering our course. 
How many times have we been rekindled to 
some true zeal, how often have we gathered up 
our scattered energies and concentrated our ef- 
forts on the Christian life, and yet as often 
have we gone back to a dreamy, listless saunter- 
ing, as if we had nothing to secure, no end to 
reach, no work to acomplish. 

Are we likely ever to reach the goal thus? 
Will the goal come to us, or how are we ever 
to reach it? Are we nearer to it to-day than 
ever before? Are not our minds yet made up 
that it is worth reaching, and that whatever 
does not help us towards it must be abandoned? 
Let us be clear in our own minds as to the 
matters which tempt us aside from the straight 
path to the goal and are incompatible with prog- 
ress; and let us determine whether these things 
are to prevail with us or not. 

3. Be in earnest. “So fight I, not as one 
that beateth the air,” not as one amusing him- 
self with idle flourishes, but as one who has a 
real enemy to encounter. What a blush does 
this raise on the cheek of every Christian who 
knows himself! How much of this mere parade 
and sham-fighting is there in the Christian 
army! We learn the art of war and the use 
of our weapons as if we were forthwith to use 
them in the field; we act over and learn many 
varieties of offensive and defensive movements, 
and know the rules by which spiritual foes may 
be subdued; we read books which direct us 
about personal religion, and delight in those 
which most skilfully lay open our weaknesses 
and show us how we may overcome them. But 
all this is mere fencing-school work; it kills no 
enemy. It is but a species of accomplishment 
like that of those who learn the use of the 
sword, not because they mean to use it in bat- 
tle, but that they may have a more elegant car- 
riage. A great part of our spiritual strength 
is spent in mere parade. It is not meant to 
have any serious effect. It is not directed 
We seem to be 


doing everything that a good soldier of Jesus 
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Christ need do save the one thing: we slay no 
enemy. We leave no foe stone-dead on the 
field. We are well-trained: no one can deny at: 
we could instruct others how to conquer sin; 
we spend much time, and thought, and feeling 
on exercises which are calculated to make an 
impression on sin; and yet is it not almost en- 
tirely a beating the air? Where are our slain 
foes? This apparent eagerness to be holy, this 

professed devotedness to the cause of Christ— © 
are they not mere flourish? We do not mean 
to strike our enemies; we for the most part 
only wish to make ourselves believe we are 
striking them and are zealous and faithful 
soldiers of Christ. 

Even where there is some reality in the con- 
test we may still be beating the air. We may be 
able to say that we have apprehended the real- 
ity of the moral welfare to which every man 
is called in this life. We may be able honestly 
to say that if our sins are not slain, it is neither 
because we have not recognised them, nor be- 
cause we have aimed no blows at them. We 
have made serious and honest efforts to destroy 
sin, and yet our blows seem to fall short; and 
sin stands before us vigorous and lively, and 
as ready as ever to give us a fall. Many persons 
who level their blows at their sins do not after 
all strike them; spiritual energy is put forth; 
but it is not brought fully, fairly, and firmly into 
contact with the sin to be destroyed. In most 
Christian people there is a great expenditure of 
thought and of feeling about sin; their spirit is 
probably more exercised about their sins than 
about anything else: and a great deal of spiritual 
life is expended in the shape of shame, com- 
punction, penitence, resolve, _ self-restraint, 
watchfulness, prayer. All this, were it brought 
directly to bear on some definite object, would 
produce great effect; but in many cases no good 
whatever seems to result. 

Paul’s language suggests that possibly the 
reason may be that there remains in the heart 
some reluctance quite to kill and put an end to 
sin, to beat all the life out of it. It is like a 
father fighting with his son: he wishes to de- 
fend himself and disarm his son, but not to 
kill him. We may be willing or even intensely 
anxious to escape the blows sin aims at us; we 
may be desirous to wound, hamper, and limit 
our sin, and keep it under control; we may 
wish to tame the wild animal _and domesticate 
it, so as to make it yield some pleasure and 
profit, and yet be reluctant to slay it outright. ° 
The soul and life of every sin is some lust of 
our own; and while quite anxious to put an end 
to some of the evils this lust produces in our 
life, we may not be prepared to extinguish the 
lust itself. We pray God, for example, to pre- 
serve us from the evils of praise or of success; 


‘and yet we continue to court praise and suc- 


cess. We are unable to sacrifice the pleasure 
for the sake ‘of the safety. Therefore our war- 
fare against sin becomes unreal. Our blows 
are not delivered home, but beat the air. Un- 
consciously we cherish the evil desire within us 
which is the soul of the sin, and seek to destroy 
only some of its manifestations. 

The result of such unreal contest is detri- 
mental. Sin is like something floating in the 
air or the water: the very effort we make to 
grasp and crush it displaces it, and it floats 
mockingly before us, untouched. Or it is like 
an agile antagonist who springs back from our 
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blow, so that the force we have expended 
merely racks and strains our own sinews and 
does him no injury. So when we spend much 
effort in conquering sin and find it as lively as 
ever, the spirit is strained and hurt by putting 
out force on nothing. It is less able than be- 
fore to resist sin, less believing, less hopeful, 
inwardly ill at ease and distracted. It becomes 
confused and disheartened, disbelieves in itself, 
and scoffs at fresh resolves and endeavours. 

Finally, Paul tells us what that enemy was 
against which he directed his well-aimed, firmly 
planted blows. It was his own body. Every 
man’s body is his enemy when, instead of being 
his servant, it becomes his master. The proper 
function of the body is to serve the will, to bring 
the inner man into contact with the outer world 
and enable him to influence it. When the body 
mutinies and refuses to obey the will, when it 
usurps authority and compels the man to do its 
bidding, it becomes his most dangerous enemy. 
When Paul’s body presumed to dictate to his 
spirit, and demanded comforts and indulgences, 
and shrank from hardship, he beat it down. The 
word he uses is an exceptionally strong one: “I 
keep under; ” it is a technical term of the games, 
and means to strike full in the face. It was 
the word used of the most damaging blow one 
boxer could give another. This unmerciful, 
Overpowering blow Paul dealt to his body, re- 
sisting its assaults and making it helpless to 
tempt him. He thus brought it into subjection, 
made it his slave, as the winner in some of the 
games had a right to carry the vanquished into 
slavery. 

It was probably by sheer strength of will and 
by the grace of Christ that Paul subdued his 
body. Many in all ages have striven to subdue 
it by fasting. by scourging, by wakefulness; and 
of these practices we have no right to speak 
scornfully until we can say that by other means 
we have reduced the body to its proper position 
as the servant of the spirit. Can we say that 
our body is brought into subjection; that it dare 
not curtail our devotions on the plea of weari- 
ness; that it dare not demand a dispensation 
from duty on the score of some slight bodily 
disturbance; that it never persuades us to neg- 
lect any duty on the score of its unpleasantness 
to the flesh; that it never prompts us to undue 
anxiety either about what we shall eat or drink 
or wherewithal we shall be clothed; that it never 
quite treads the spirit under foot and defiles 
it with wicked imaginings? There is a fair and 
reasonable degree in which a man may and 
ought to cherish his own flesh, but there is also 
needful a disregard to many of its claims and 
a hard-hearted obduracy to its complaints. In 
an age when Spartan simplicity of life is almost 
unknown, it is very easy to sow to the flesh al- 
most without knowing it until we find ourselves 
’ reaping corruption. 

Probably nothing more effectually slackens 
our efforts in the spiritual life than the sense 
of unreality which haunts us as we deal with 
God and the unseen. With the boxer in the 
games it was grim earnest. He did not need 
any one to tell him that his life depended on 
his ability to defend himself against his trained 
antagonist. Every faculty must be on the alert. 
No dreamer has here a chance. What we need 
is something of the same sense of reality, that 
it is a life-and-death contest we are engaged 
in, and that he that treats sin as a weak or 
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pretended antagonist will shortly be dragged 
mangled disgrace out of the arena. as 


CHAPTER XV. - 
FALLACIOUS PRESUMPTIONS. 


In discussing the question regarding “ ‘things 
offered unto idols,” Paul is led to treat at large 
of Christian liberty, a subject to which he was 
always drawn. And partly to encourage the 
Christians of Corinth to consider their weak and 
prejudiced brethren, partly for other reasons, he 
reminds them how he himself abridged his lib- 
erty and departed from his just claims in order 
that the Gospel he preached might find readier 
acceptance. Besides, not only for the sake of, 
the Gospel and of other men, but for his own 
sake also, he must practise self-denial. It would 
profit him nothing to have been an apostle un- 
less he practised what he preached. He had 
felt that in considering the spiritual condition 
of other men and trying to advance it he was 
apt to forget his own; and he saw that all men 
were more or less liable to the same temptation, 
and were apt to rest in the fact that they were 
Christians and to shrink from the arduous life 
which gives that name its meaning. By means 
of two illustrations Paul fixes this idea in their 
minds, first pointing them to their own games, 
in which they saw that not all who entered for 
the race obtained the prize, and then pointing 
them to the history of Israel, in which they 
might plainly read that not all who began the 
journey to the promised land found entrance 
into it. 

The Israelites of the Exodus are here intro-~ 
duced as exemplifying a common experience. 
They accepted the position of God’s people, but 
failed in its duties. They perceived the adyan- 
tages of being God’s subjects, but shrank from 
much which this implied. They were willing 
to be delivered from bondage, but found them- 
selves overweighted by the responsibilities and 
risks of a free life. They were in contact with 
the highest advantages men need possess, and 
yet failed to use them. 

The amount of conviction which prompts us 
to form a connection with Christ may be in- 
sufficient to stimulate us to do and endure all 
that results from that connection. The children 
of Israel were all baptised unto Moses, but they 
did not implement their baptism by a persistent 
and faithful adherence to him. They were bap- 
tised unto Moses by their acceptance of his lead- 
ership in the Exodus. By passing through the 
Red Sea at his command they definitely re- 
nounced Pharaoh and abandoned their old life, 
and as definitely pledged and committed them- 
selves to throw in their lot with Moses. By 
passing the Egyptian frontier and following the 
guidance of the pillar of cloud they professed 
their willingness to exchange a life of bondage, 
with-~its security and. occasional luxuries, for a 
life of freedom, with its hazards and hardships; 
and by that passage of the Red Sea they were 
as certainly sworn to support and obey Moses 
as ever was Roman soldier who took the oath’ 
to serve his emperor. When, at Brederode’s 
invitation, the patriots of Holland put on the 
beggar’s wallet and tasted wine from the beg- 
gar’s bowl, they were baptised unto William of 
Orange and their country’s cause. When the 
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_ them; and that Rock was Christ.” 


and say, ; ; Ee : 
sion which gives us considerable insight into the 
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sailors on board the “Swan” weighed anchor 
and beat out of Plymouth, they were baptised 
unto Drake and pledged to follow him and fight 


for him to the death. Baptism means much; 


_ but if it means anything it means that we com- 


mit and pledge ourselves to the life we are 
called to by Him in whose name we are bap- 
tised. It draws a line across the life, and pro- 
claims that to whomsoever in time past we have 
been bound, and for whatsoever we have lived, 
we now are pledged to this new Lord, and are 
to live in His service. Such a pledge was given 
by every Israelite who turned his back on Egypt 
and passed through that sea which was the de- 
fence of Israel and destruction to the enemy. 
The crossing was at once actual deliverance 
from the old life and irrevocable committal to 
the new. They died to Pharaoh, and were born 
again to Moses. They were baptised unto 
Moses. 

_ And as the Israelites had thus a baptism anal- 
ogous to the one Christian sacrament, so had 


they a spiritual food and drink in the wilderness 
which formed a sacrament analogous to the 
_ Christian communion. 


: They were not shut out 
of Egypt, and imprisoned in the desert, and left 


to do the best they could on their own re- 


sources. If they failed to march steadily for- 
ward and fulfil their destiny as the emancipated 
people of God, this failure was not due to any 
neglect on God’s part. The fare might be some- 
what Spartan, but a sufficiency was always pro- 
vided. He who had encouraged them to enter 
on this new life was prepared to uphold them 
in it and carry them through. 

One of the expressions used by Paul in de- 
scribing the sustenance of the Israelites has 
given rise to some discussion. “ They did all 
drink,” he says, “the same spiritual drink, for 
they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed 
Now there 
happened to be a Jewish tradition which gave 
out that the rock smitten by Moses was a de- 
tached block or boulder, “ globular, like a bee- 
hive,’ which rolled after the camp in its line 
of march, and was always at hand, with its un- 
failing water-supply. This is altogether too gro~ 
tesque an idea. The fact is that the Israelites 
did not die of thirst in the wilderness. It was 
quite likely they should; and but for the provi- 
dential supply of water, so large a company 
could not have been sustained.. And no doubt 
not only in the rock at Rephidim at the begin 
ning of their journey and the rock of Kadesh 
at its close, but in many most unlikely places 
during the intervening years, water was found. 
So that in looking back on the entire journey 
it might very naturally be said that the rock had 


followed them, not meaning that wherever they 


went they had the same source to draw from, 
but that throughout their journeyings they were 
supplied with water in places and ways as un- 
expected and unlikely. 

Paul’s point is that in the wilderness the food 
and drink of the Israelites were “ spiritual,” or, 
as we should more naturally say, sacramental; 
that is to say, their sustenance continually 
spoke to them of God’s nearness and re- 
minded them that they were His people. 
And as Christ Himself, when He lifted the 
bread at the Last Supper, said, ‘‘ This is My 
body,” so does Paul use analogous language 
“That Rock was Christ,” an expres-~ 
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significance of the Israelitish types of Christ, 
and helps to rid our minds of some erroneous 
wigs we are apt to cherish regarding 
them. 

The manna and the water from the rock were 
given to sustain the Israelites and carry them 
towards their promised land, but they were so 
given as to quicken faith in God. To every Is- 
raelite his daily nourishment might reasonably 
be called spiritual, because it reminded him that 
God was with him in the wilderness, and 
prompted him to think of that purpose and des- 
tiny for the sake of which God was sustaining 
the people. To the devout among them their 
daily food became a means of grace, deepen- 
ing their faith in the unseen God and rooting 
their life in a true dependence upon Him. The 
manna and the water from the rock were sacra- 
mental, because they were continuous signs and 
seals of God’s favour and redeeming efficiency 
and promise. They were types of Christ, serv-~ 
ing for Israel in the wilderness the purpose 
which Christ serves for us, enabling them to 
believe in a heavenly Father who cared for them 
and accomplishing the same spiritual union with 
the unseen God which Christ accomplishes for 
us. 

It was in this sense that Paul could say that 
the rock was Christ. The Israelites in the wil- 
derness did not know that the rock was a type 
of Christ. They did not, as they drank of the 
water, think of One who was to come and gat- 
isfy the whole thirst of men. The types of 
Christ in the old times did not enable men to 
forecast the future; it was not through the fu- 
ture they exercised an influence for good on the 
mind. They worked by exciting there and then 
in the Jewish mind the same faith in God which 
Christ excites in our mind. It was not knowl- 
edge that saved the Jew, but faith, attachment 
to the living God. It was not the fragmentary 
and disjointed picture of a Redeemer thrown 
on the screen of his hopes by the types, nor 
was it any thought of a future Deliverer, which 
saved him, but his belief in God as his Re- 
deemer there and then. This belief was quick- 
ened by the various institutions, providences, 
and objects by which God convinced the Jews 
that He was their Friend and Lord. Sacrifice 
they accepted as an institution of God’s appoint- 
ment intended to encourage them to believe in 
the forgiveness of sin and in God’s favour; and 
without any thought of the realised ideal of sac- 
rifice in Christ, the believing and devout Israel- 
ite entered through sacrifice into fellowship with 
God. Every sacrifice was a type of Christ; it 
did foreshadow that which was to be: but it was 
a type, not because it revealed Christ to those 
who saw or offered it, but because for the time 
being it served the same purpose as Christ now 
serves, enabling men to believe in the forgive- 
ness of sins. 

But while in the mind of the Israelite there 
was no connection of the type with the Christ 
that was to come, there was in reality’ a connec- 
tion between them. The redemption of men ig 
one, whether accomplished in the days of the 
Exodus or in our own time. The idea or plan 
of salvation is one, resting always on the same 
reasons and principles. The Israelites were par- 
doned in view of the incarnation and atone- 
ment of Christ just as we are. If it was needful 
for our salvation that Christ should come and 
live and suffer in human nature, it was also 
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needful for their salvation. The Lamb was slain 
“from the foundation of the world,” and the 
virtue of the sacrifice of Calvary was efficacious 
for those who lived before as well as for those 
who lived after it. To the mind of God it was 
present, and in His purpose it was determined, 
from the beginning; and it is in view of Christ’s 
incarnation and work that sinners early or late 
have been restored to God. So that everything 
by which God instructed men and taught them 
to believe in His mercy and holiness was con- 
nected with Christ. It was to Christ it owed 
its existence, and really it was a shadow of the 
coming substance. And as the shadow is named 
from the substance, it may be truly said, ‘‘ That 
Rock was Christ.” 

These outward blessings then of which St. Paul 
here speaks had very much the same nature 
as the Christian sacraments to which he tacitly 
compares them. They were intended to convey 
greater gifts and be the channels of a grace more 
valuable than themselves. But to most of the 
Israelites they remained mere manna and water, 
and brought no firmer assurance of God’s pres- 
ence, no more fruitful acceptance of God’s pur- 
pose. The majority took the husk and threw 
away the kernel; were so delayed by the wrap- 
pings that they forgot to examine the gift they 
enclosed; accepted the physical nourishment, but 
rejected the spiritual strength it contained. In- 
stead of learning from their wilderness expe- 
rience the sufficiency of Jehovah and gathering 
courage to fulfil His purpose with them, they 
began to murmur and lust after evil things, and 
were destroyed by the destroyer. They had 
been baptised unto Moses, pledging themselves 
to his leadership and committing themselves to 
the new life he opened to them; they had been 
sustained by manna and water from the rock, 
which plainly told them that all nature would 
work for them if they pressed forward to their 
God-appointed destiny: but the most of them 
shrank from the hardships and hazards of the 
way, and could not lift their heart to the glory 
of being led by God and used to fulfil His great- 
est purposes. 

And so, says Paul, it may be with you. It 
is possible that you may have been baptised and 
may have professedly committed yourself to the 
Christian career, it is possible you may have 
partaken of that bread and wine which convey 
undying life and energy to believing recipients, 
and may yet have failed to use these as spir- 
itual food, enabling you to fulfil all the duties of 
the life you are pledged to. Had it been enough 
merely to show a readiness to enter on the 
more arduous life, then all Israel would have 
been saved, for “all” without exception passed 
through the Red Sea and committed themselves 
to life under God’s leadership. Had. it been 
enough outwardly to participate in that which 
actually links men to God, then all Israel would 
have been inspired by God’s Spirit and strength, 
for “all” without exception partook of the spir- 
itual food and the spiritual drink. But the dis- 
astrous and undeniable result was that the great 
mass of the people were overthrown in the wil- 
derness and did never set foot in the land of 
promise. And men have not yet outlived this 
same danger of committing themselves to a life 
they find too hard and full of risk. They see 
the advantages of a Christian career, and con- 
nect themselves with the Christian Church; they 
instinctively perceive that it is there God is most 
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fully known, and that the purposes of Catten 
there concentrated and running on to direct and — 
pertect results; they are drawn by their better 
self to throw in their lot with the Church, to— 
forget competing advantages, and spend them- 
selves wholly on what 1s best: and yet the diffi- — 
culty of standing alone and acting on individual 
conviction rather than on current understand- 
ings, the wearing depression of personal failure 
and insufficiency for high and spiritual attain- 
ment, the distraction of the haunting doubt that 
after all they are making sacrifices and suffering 
privations which are fruitless, unwise, unnec- 
sary, gradually betray the spirit into virtual re- — 
nunciation of all Christian hopes and into a 
practical willingness to return to the old life. 
And thus as the wilderness came to be spotted 
all over with the burial-places of those who had 
left the Red Sea behind them with shouts of 
triumph and with hopes that broke out in song 
and dancing, as the route of that once jubilant 
host might at last have been traced, as the great 
slave-routes As Africa are traceable, by the 
bones of men and the skeletons of children, so, 
alas! might the Church’s march through the 
centuries be recognised by the far more horri- 
fying remains of those who once, with liveliest 
hope and unbroken sense of security, joined 
themselves to the people of Christ, but silently 
lost hold of the hope that once drew them on 
and either stole away on private enterprises 
of their own and were destroyed of the de- ‘ 
stroyer, or withered in helpless imbecility, mur- . 
muring at their lot and stone-blind to its glory. 
As the retreat of Napoleon’s “grand army” 
from Moscow was marked by corpses wearing 
the French uniform, but bringing neither strength 
nor lustre to their cause, so must shame be 
reflected on the Church by the countless num- 
bers of those who can be identified with Christ’s 
cause only by the uniform they wear, and not- 
by any victories they have won. There were in 
the wilderness districts through which no Isra- 
elite would willingly pass, districts in which 
many thousands - had fallen, and which were 
branded as vast “‘ graves of lust,’ places whose 
very name stirred a deeper horror and raised 
a quicker blush on the Israelite’s cheek than is 
raised on the Englishman’s by thé mention of 
Majuba Hill or Braddock’s defeat. And the 
Church’s territory also is spotted with those vast 
charnel-houses and places of defeat where even 
her mighty have fallen, where the earth refuses 
to cover the disgrace and blot out the stain. 
These are not things of the past. While women 
and children are starved though they toil all 
day and half the night, with eagerest energy 
and the skill necessity gives; while life is to so 
many thousands in our land a joyless and hope- 
less misery; while trade not only panders to 
covetousness and selfishness, but directly con- 
tributes to what is immoral and destructive, we 
can scarcely speak of the “ glorious marching” 
of the Church of Christ. We have our places 
of horror, which no right-hearted Christian can 
think of without a shudder. 

But while the distinction between the life we 
naturally seek and that to which God calls us 
is felt by all from age to age, the forms in which 
this distinction makes itself felt vary as the 
world grows older. To all men living in a world 
of sense it is difficult to live by faith in the un- 
seen; To every man it is the ultimate, severest 
test of character to determine for what ends 
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he will live and to carry out this determination; 


- but the temptations which avail to draw men 


aside from their reasonable decision are various 
as the men themselves. Paul names the tempta- 
tions to which the Corinthians, in common with 
the Israelites, were exposed: idolatry, fornica- 
tion, murmuring, tempting Christ. He saw 
clearly how difficult it was for the Corinthians 
to discard all heathen customs, how much of 
what had been brightest in their life they must 
sacrifice if they were to renounce absolutely the 
religion of their parents and friends and all the 
joyous, if licentious, customs associated with 
that religion. Apparently some of them thought 
they might pass from the Christian communion 
to the heathen temple, and after partaking of 
Christ’s sacrament eat and drink in the idola-~ 
trous festival, entering into the entire service. 
They seemed to think that they might be both 
Christians and pagans. 

Against this vain attempt to combine the in- 
compatible Paul warns them. Do not tempt 


Christ, he says, by experimenting how far He 


will bear with your conformity to idolatry. 
Some of the Israelites did so and were destroyed 
by serpents. Do not murmur that you are 
hereby severed from all the enjoyments of life, 
dissociated from your heathen friends, black- 
balled in society and in business, excluded from 
all national festivals and from many private en- 
tertainments; do not count up your losses, but 
your gains. Your temptations are severe, but 
“there hath no temptation taken you but such 
as is common to man.” Every man must make 
up his mind to a certain kind of life and go 
through with it. No man can unite in his own 
life all advantages. He must deliberate and 
choose; and having made his choice, he must 
not lament what he loses or be tempted from 
striving to gain what he judges best by weakly 
and greedily craving for the second-best also. 
He may win the first prize; he may win the 
second: he cannot win both, and if he tries, he 
will win neither. 

The practical outcome of all that Paul has 
thus rapidly passed in review he utters in the 
haunting words, “Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” In this life 
we are never beyond the reach of temptation. 
And these temptations to which all of us are 
exposed are real; they do sufficiently test char- 
acter and show what it actually is. Our suppo- 
sitions regarding ourselves are often untrue. 
There is no reality corresponding. Our state 
is actually not such as we conceive it to be. We 
are at ease and complacent when we ought not 
to be at ease. We think we stand secure when 
we are on the point of falling. We live as if we 
had reached the goal when the whole journey 
is yet before us. Our future may be very differ- 
ent from what we wish or expect. Mere satis- 
faction with our present condition is a very inse- 
cure foundation on which to build our hope for 
the future. Mere reliance on a profession we 
have made, or on the fact that we are within 
reach of means of grace, tends only to slacken 
our energies. Heedlessness, taking things for 
granted, failure to sift matters thoroughly out, 
an indolent unwillingness to probe our spiritual 
condition to the quick—this is what has betrayed 
multitudes of Christians. ‘‘ Wherefore let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

If determined wickedness has slain its thou- 
sands, heedlessness has slain its tens of thou- 
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sands. Through lack of watchfulness men fall 
into sin which entangles them for life and 
thwarts their best purposes. Through want of 
watchfulness men go on in sin which exceed- 
ingly provokes God, till at last His hand falls 
heavily upon them. Every man is apt to lay 
tog much stress on the circumstance that he has 
joined himself to the number of those who own 
the leadership of Christ. The question remains, 
How far has he gone with his Leader? Many 
an Israelite compassionated the poor heathen 
whom he left behind in the land of Egypt, and 
yet found that, with all his own apparent near- 
ness to God, his heart was heathen still. Who- 
ever takes it for granted that things are well 
with him, whoever “ thinketh he standeth ”’—he 
is the man who has especial and urgent need to 
“take heed lest he fall.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE VEIL, 2 Cor- @ 


At this point of the Epistle Paul passes from 
the topics regarding which the Corinthians had 
requested him to inform them, to make some 
remarks on the manner in which, as he had 
heard, they were conducting their meetings for 
public worship. The next four chapters are oc- 
cupied with instructions as to what constitutes 
seemliness and propriety in such meetings. He 
desires to express in general his satisfaction 
that on the whole they had adhered to the in- 
structions he had already given them and the 


arrangements he had himself made _ while 
in Corinth. “I praise you, brethren, that 
ye remember me in all things, and keep 
the ordinances as I delivered them _ to 
you.” Yet there are one or two matters 
which cannot be spoken of in terms of 


commendation. He heard, in the first place, 
with surprise and vexation, that not only were 
women presuming to pray in public and address 
the assembled Christians, but even laid aside 
while they did so the characteristic dress of their 
sex, and spoke, to the scandal of all sober- 
minded Orientals and Greeks, unveiled. To re- 
form this abuse he at once addresses himself. 
It is a singular specimen of the strange matters 
that must have come before Paul for decision 
when the care of all the Churches lay upon him. 
And his settlement of it is an admirable illus- 
tration of his manner of resolving all practical 
difficulties by means of principles which are as 
true and as useful for us to-day as they were 
for those primitive Christians who had heard 
his own voice admonishing them. In treating 
ethical or practical subjects, Paul is never su- 
perficial, never content with a mere rule. 

In order to see the import and importance 
of this‘matter of dress, we must first of all know 
how it came to pass that the Christian women 
should have thought of making a demonstra~ 
tion so unfeminine as to shock the very heathen 
around them. What was their intention or 
meaning in doing so? What idea was possess- 
ing their minds? Throughout this long and in- 
teresting letter, Paul is doing little else than 
endeavouring to correct the hasty impressions 
which these new believers were receiving re-~ 
garding their position as Christians. A great 
flood of new and vast ideas was suddenly poured 
in upon their minds; they were taught to look 
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differently on themselves, differently on their 
neighbours, differently on God, differently on 
all things. Old things had in their case passed 
away with a will, and all things had become 
new. They were made alive from the dead, they 
were born again, and did not know how far 
this affected the relationships with this world into 
which their natural birth had brought them. The 
facts of the second birth and the new life took 
such hold upon them that they could not for a 
time understand how they were yet connected 
with the old life. So that for some of them 
Paul had to solve the simplest problems, as, 
for example, we find that the believing husband 
was in doubt whether he should live with his 
wife who remained an unbeliever, for was it not 
abhorrent to nature that he, the living, should 
be bound to the dead, that a child of God should 
remain in the most intimate connection with one 
‘who was yet a child of wrath? Was this not a 
monstrous anomaly, for which prompt divorce 
was the fit remedy? That stich questions as 
these should be put shows us how difficult these 
early Christians found it to adjust themselves 
as children of God to their position in a cor- 
rupt, condemned world. 

Now one of the ideas in Christianity which 
was newest to them was the equality-of all be- 
fore God, an idea well calculated to take pow- 
erful and absorbing hold of a world half slaves, 
half masters. The emperor and the slave must 
equally give account to God. Cesar is not above 
responsibility; the barbarian who swells his tri- 
umph and is afterwards slaughtered in his dun- 
geon or his theatre is not beneath it. Each man 
and each woman must stand alone before God, 
and for himself.and herself give account of the 
life received from God... Alongside of this idea 
came that of the one Saviour for all alike, the 
common salvation accessible to all on equal 
terms, and partaking of which all became breth- 
ren and on a level, one with Christ and one 
therefore with each other. There was neither 
Greek nor barbarian, male nor female, bond 
nor free, now. These three mighty distinctions 
that had tyrannised over the ancient world were 
abolished, for all were on@ in Christ Jesus. It 
dawned on the barbarian that though there was 
no Roman citizenship for him nor any entrance 
into the mighty commonwealth of Greek liter- 
ature, he had a citizenship in heaven, was the 
heir of God, and could command even with his 
barbaric speech the ear of the Most High. It 
dawned on the slave as his fetter galled him, 
or as his soul sank under the sad hopelessness 
of his life, that he was God’s redeemed, res- 
cued from the bondage of his own evil heart, 

.and superior to all curse, being God’s friend. 
‘And it dawned on the woman that she was 
neither man’s toy nor man’s slave, a mere lux- 
ury or appendage to his establishment, but that 
she also had herself a soul, a_ responsibility 
equally momentous with the man’s, and there- 
fore a life to frame for herself. The aston- 
ishment with which such ideas must have been 
received, so subversive of the principles on 
which heathen society was proceeding, it is im- 
possible now to realise; but we cannot wonder 
that they should by their fresh power and ab- 
sorbing novelty have carried the Christians to 
quite the opposite extreme from those at which 
they had been living. 

In the case before us the women who had 
been awakened to a sense of their own personal, 
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individual responsibility and their equal 
the highest privileges of men began to thi 
that in all things they should be recogni 
as the equals of the other sex. They were « 
with Christ; men could have no higher hono 
was it not obvious that they were on an equality 
with those who had held them so cheap? They 
had the Holy Ghost dwelling in them; might 
not they, as well as the men, edify Christian 
assemblies by uttering the inspirations of the 
Spirit? They were not dependent on men for 
their Christian privileges; ought not they to — 
show this by laying aside the veil, which was 
the acknowledged badge of dependence? This 
laying aside of the veil was not a mere change 
of fashion-in dress, of which, of course, Paul 
would have had nothing to say; it was not a 
feminine device for showing themselves to bet- 
ter advantage among their fellow-worshippers; 

it was not even, though this also, alas! falls ‘ 
within the range of_ possible supposition, the ; 
immodest boldness and forwardness which are 
sometimes seen to accompany in both sexes the 
profession of Christianity; but it was the out- 
ward expression and easily read symbol of a 
great movement on the part of women in asser- 
tion of their rights and independence. 

The exact meaning of the laying aside of the 
veil thus becomes plain. It was the part of fe- 
male attire which could most readily be made 
the symbol of a change in the views of women 
regarding their own position. It was the most 
significant part of the woman’s dress. Among 
the Greeks it was the universal custom for the 
women to appear in public with the head coy- 
ered, commonly with the corner of their shawl 
drawn over their head like a hood. Accord- 
ingly Paul does not insist on the face being 
covered, as in Eastern countries, but only the 
head. This covering of the head could be dis- 
pensed with only in places where they were se- 
cluded from public view. It was therefore the 
recognised badge of seclusion; it was the badge 
which proclaimed that she who wore it was a r 
private, not a public, person, finding her duties - 
at home, not abroad, in one household, not in 
the city. And a woman’s whole life and duties. - 
ought to lie so much apart from the public eye 
that both sexes looked: upon the veil as the 
truest and most treasured emblem of woman’s 
position. In this seclusion there was of course 
implied a limitation of woman’s sphere of ac- 
tion and a subordination to one man’s interests 
instead of to the public. It was the man’s place 
to serve the State or the public, the woman’s 
place to serve the man. And so thoroughly was 
it recognised that the veil was a badge setting 
forth this private and subordinate position of ; 
the woman that it was the one significant rite 
in marriage that she assumed the veil in token 
that now her husband was her head, to whom 
she was prepared to hold herself subordinate. 
The laying aside the veil was therefore an ex- ‘ 
pression on the part of the Christian women é 
that their being cssumed as members of Christ's 
body raised them out of this position of depend- 
ence and subordination. 

This movement of the Corinthian women to- 
wards independence, on the ground that all are 
one in Christ Jesus, Paul meets by reminding 
them that personal equality is perfectly con- 
sistent with social subordination. It was quite’ 
true, as Paul himself had taught them, that, so 
far as their connection with Christ went, there 

























































‘was not. Boon her Sather or hs 
at the woman had to deal with Christ. 
into contact with the living God and 
erself to Christ independently of any 
presentative and on the same footing as 
le relatives. There is but one Christ for 
nd poor, high and low, male and fe- 
id all are received by Him on the same 
no distinction being made. While then 
; civil and social the husband represents 
e wife, he cannot do so in matters of religion. 
e each person must act for himself or her- 
And the woman must not confound these 
fo spheres in which she moves, or argue that 
Sete she is independent of her husband in the 
reater, she must also be independent of him in 
> less. Equality in the one sphere is not in- 
sistent with subordination in the other. “I 
d have you know, that the head of every 
Christ; and the head of the woman is 
an; and the head of Christ is God.” 
Phe principle enounced in these words is of 
alculable importance and very wide and con- 
application. Whatever is meant by the 
ural equality of men, it cannot mean that all 
to be in every respect on the same level, 
nd that none are to have authority over others. 
The application of Paul’s principle to the mat- 
ter in hand alone here concerns_us. The woman 
4 mu ust recognise that as Christ, though equal with 
he Father, is subordinate to Him, so is she her- 
elf subordinate to her husband or her father. 
ae private worship she deals with Christ 
independently; but when she appears in public 
and social worship, she appears as a woman 
ith certain social relations. Her relation to 
hrist does not dissolve her relations to so- 
ciety. Rather does it intensify them. The in- 
ward change that has passed upon her, and the 
mew relation which she has formed independ- 
ently of her husband, only strengthen the bond 
‘by which she is tied to him. When a boy be-~ 
comes a Christian, that confirms, and in no de-' 
<2 mates relaxes, hi bordination to his parents. 
holds a relation to Christ which they could 
ee ie not form for him, and which they cannot dis~ 
-___ solye; but this independence in one matter does 
ete ot make him independent in everything. A 
ymmissioned officer in the army holds his com- 
_ mission from the Crown; but this does not in- 
erfere with, but only confirms, his subordina~ 
tion to- ‘officers who, like himself, are servants 
of the Crown, but above him in rank. In order 
to the harmony of society, there is a gradation 
iof ranks; and social grievances result, not from 
the existence of social distinctions, but from 
h their abuse. 
_ This gradation then involves Paul’s inference 
that “every man praying or prophesying, hav- 
‘ ing his head covered, dishonoureth his head. 
But every woman that prayeth or prophesieth 
with her head uncovered dishonoureth her 
_. head.” The veil being the recognised badge of 
subordination, when a man appears veiled he 
te seem to acknowledge some one present 
and visible at his head, and would thus dis- 
honour Christ, his true Head. A woman, on 
ape other hand, appearing unveiled would seem 
ae oO say that she acknowledges no visible human 
head, and thereby dishonours her head—that is, 
her husband—and so doing, dishonours herself. 
For a woman to appear unveiled on the streets 
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of Corinth was to proclaim her shame. And 
so, says Paul, a woman who in public worship 
discards her veil might as well be shaven. She 
puts herself on the level of the woman with 
a shaven head, which both among Jews and 
Greeks was a brand of disgrace. In the eye of 
the angels, who, according to the Jewish belief, 
were present in meetings for worship, the 
woman is disgraced who does not appear with 

“power on her head;” that is to say, with the 
veil by which she silently acknowledges the au- 
thority of her husband. 

This subordination of the woman to the man 
belongs not merely to the order of the Christian 
Church, but has its roots in nature. “ Man is 
the image and glory of God: but the woman is 
the glory of the man.” Paul’s. idea is that man 
was created to represent God and so to glorify 
Him, to be a visible embodiment of the good- 
ness, and wisdom, and power of the unseen 
God. Nowhere so clearly or fully as in man 
can God be seen. Man is the glory of God be- 
cause he is His image and is fitted to exhibit 
in actual life the excellences which make God 
worthy of our love and worship. Looking at 
man as he actually and broadly is, we may think 
it a bold saying of Paul when he says, “‘ Man 
is the glory of God;” and yet on consideration 
we see that this is no more than the truth. We 
should not scruple to say of the Man Christ 
Jesus that He is the glory of God, that in the 
whole universe of God nothing can more fully 
reveal the infinite Divine goodness. In Him we 
see how truly man is God’s image, and how fit 
a medium human nature is for expressing the 
Divine. We know of nothing higher than what. 
Christ said, did, and was during the few months 
He went about among men. He is the glory 
of God; and every man in his degree, and ac- 
cording to his fidelity to Christ, is also the glory 
of God. 

This is of course true of woman as well as 
of man. It is true that woman can exhibit the 
nature of God,and be His glory as well as man. 
But Paul is placing himself at the point of view 
of the writer of Genesis and speaking broadly 
of God’s purpose in creation. And he means 
that God’s purpose was to express Himself fully 
and crown all His works by bringing into being 
a creature made in His image, able to subdue, 
and rule, and develop all that is in the world. 
This creature was man, a masculine, resolved, 
capable creature. And just as it appeals to our 
sense of fitness that when God became incar- 
nate He should appear as man, and not as 
woman, so does it appeal to our sense of fitness 
that it is man, and not woman, who should be 
thought of as created to be God’s representa- 
tive on earth. But while man directly, woman 
indirectly, fulfils this purpose of God. She is 
God’s glory by being man’s glory. She serves 
God by serving man. She exhibits God’s ex- 
cellences by creating and cherishing excellence 
in man. Without woman man cannot accom- 
plish aught. The woman is created for-the man, 
because without her he is helpless. “For as 
the woman is of the man, even so is the man 
also by the woman.’ 

But as man becomes actually the glory of God 
when he perfectly subordinates himself to God 
with the absolute devotedness of love, so does 
woman become the glory of man when she up- 
holds and serves man with that perfect devoted- 
ness of which woman so constantly shows her- 
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self to be capable. It is in winning the self- 
sacrificing love of man and his entire devotion 
that God’s glory appears, and man’s glory ap- 
pears in his power to kindle and maintain the 
devotion of woman. Not in independence of 
God does man find either his own glory or 
God’s, and not in independence of man does 
woman find either her own glory or man’s. The 
desire of woman shall be to her husband; in the 
honourable devotedness to man which love 
prompts, woman fulfils the law of her creation; 
and it is only the imperfect and ignoble woman 
who has any sense of humiliation, degradation, 
or limitation of her sphere in following the lead 
of love for the individual. It is through this 
honourable service of man she serves God and 
fulfils the purpose of her existence. The woman 
who is most womanly will most readily recog~ 
nise that her function is to be the glory of 
man, to mould, and elevate, and sustain the in- 
dividual, to find her joy and her life in the pri- 
vate life, in which the affections are developed, 
principles formed, and all personal wants pro- 
vided for. And man, on his part, must say, 


“Tf aught of goodness or of grace 
Be mine, hers be the glory.” 


For, as a French writer says, “her influence 
embraces the whole of life. A wife, a mother— 
two magical words, comprising the sweetest 
sources of man’s felicity! Theirs is the reign of 
beauty, of love, of reason, always a reign. A 
man takes counsel with his wife; he obeys his 
mother: he obeys her long after she has ceased 
to live, and the ideas he has received from her 
become principles even stronger than his pas=~ 
sions.” * 

The position assigned to woman as the glory 
of man is therefore far removed from the view 
which cynically proclaims her man’s mere con- 
venience, whose function it is “to fatten house- 
hold sinners,’ “‘to suckle fools and chronicle 
small beer.” Paul’s view, though adopted and 
exhibited in individual instances, is far as yet 
from commanding universal consent. But cer- 
tainly nothing so distinguishes, elevates, puri- 
fies, and balances a man in life as a high esteem 
for woman. A man shows his manliness chiefly 
by a true reverence for all women, by a clear 
recognition of the high service appointed to 
them by God, and by a tender sympathy with 
them in all the various endurance their nature 
and their position demand. 

That this is woman’s normal sphere is indi- 
cated even by her unalterable physical charac- 
teristics. “‘ Doth not even nature itself teach 
you, that, if a man have long hair, it is a shame 
unto him? But if a woman have long hair, it 
is a glory to her: for her hair is given her for 
a covering.” By nature woman is endowed with 
a symbol of modesty and retirement. The veil, 
which signifies her devotement to home duties, 
is merely the artificial continuation of her’ nat- 
ural gift of hair. The-long hair of the Greek 
fop or of the English cavalier was accepted by 
the people as an indication of effeminate and 
luxurious living. Suitable for women, it is un- 
suitable for men; such is the instinctive judg- 
ment. And nature, speaking through this visi- 
ble sign of the woman’s hair, tells her that her 
place is in private, not in public, in the home, 
not in the city or the camp, in the attitude of 
free and loving subordination, not in the seat 

*See Landel’s * True Glory of Woman.” 
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of authority and rule. In other respects also 


the physical constitution of woman points to a — 


similar conclusion. Her shorter stature and 
slighter frame, her higher pitch of voice, her 
more graceful form and movement, indicate that 
she is intended for the gentler ministries of 


home life rather than for the rough work of 


the world. And similar indications are found 
in her mental peculiarities. She has the gifts 
which fit her for influencing individuals; man 
has those qualities which enable him to deal 
with things, with abstract thought, or with per~ 
sons in the mass. Quicker in perception and 
trusting more to her intuitions, woman sees at 
a glance what man is sure of only after a 
process of reasoning. 


These arguments and conclusions introduced 


by Paul of course apply only to the broad and 
normal distinction between man and woman. 
He does not argue that women are inferior to 
men, nor that they may not have equal spiritual 
endowments; but he maintains that, whatever 
be their endowments, there is a womanly mode 
of exercising them and a sphere for woman 
which she ought not to transgress. Not all 
women are of the distinctively womanly type. 
A Britomart may arm herself and overthrow 
the strougest knights. A Joan of Are may in- 
fuse into a nation her own warlike and patriotic 
ardour. In art, in literature, in science, fem~- 
inine names may occupy some of the highest 
places. In our own day many careers have 
been opened to women from which they had 
hitherto been debarred. They are now found 
in Government offices, in School Boards, in the 
medical profession. 
history of the Church attempts have been made 
to institute a female order in the ministry, but 
as yet both the clerical and the legal professions 
are closed to women.* And we may reasonably 
conclude that as the army and navy will always 
be manned by the physically stronger sex, so 
there are other employments in which women 
would be entirely out of place. 

But it will be asked, Why was Paul so exact 
in describing how a woman should comport her- 
self while praying or prophesying in public, 
when he meant very shortly in this same Epis- 
tle to write, ‘‘ Let your women keep silence in 


the Churches: for it is not permitted unto them — 


to speak; but they are commanded to be under 
obedience, as also saith the Law. And if they 
will learn anything, let them ask their husbands 
at home: for“it is a shame for women to speak 
in the Church”? It has been suggested that 
although it was the standing order that women 
should not speak, there might be occasions 
when the Spirit urged them to address an as- 
semblage of Christians; and the regulation here 
given is intended for these exceptional cases. 
This may be so, but the connection in which 
the absolute prohibition is given rather militates 
against this view, and I think it more likely that 
in his own mind Paul held the two matters quite 
distinct and felt that a mere prohibition prevent- 
ing women from addressing public meetings 
would not touch the more serious transgression 
of female modesty involved in the discarding of 
the veil. He could not pass over this violent 
assertion of independence without - separate 
treatment; and while he is treating it, it is not 
the speaking in public which is before his mind, 


* The experience of the Society of Friends throws light 
on this matter. 
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be drawn from it of some importance. 
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out the unfeminine assertion of independence 
¥3 and the principle underlying this manifestation. 
_ Besides the direct teaching of this passage on 
the position of woman, there are inferences to 
First, 
- Paul recognises that the God of nature is the 
God of grace, and that we may safely argue 
from the one sphere to the other. “ All things 
are of God.” It is profitable to be recalled to 
the teaching of nature. It saves us from be- 
coming fantastic in our beliefs, from cherishing 
fallacious expectations, from false, pharisaic, ex- 
travagant conduct. 
_ Again, we are here reminded that every man 
and woman has to do directly with God, who 
has no respect of persons. Each soul is inde- 
pendent of all others in its relation to God. 
Each soul has the capacity of direct connection 
with God and of thus being raised above all 
oppression, not only of his fellows, but of all 
outward things. It is here man finds his true 
glory. His soul is his own to give it to God. 
He is dependent on nothing but on God only. 
_ Admitting God into his spirit, and believing in 
the love and rectitude of God, he is armed 





against all the ills of life, however little he may 


relish them. To all of us God offers Himself 
as Friend, Father, Saviour, Life. No man need 
remain in his sin; none need be content with 
a poor eternity; no man need go through life 
trembling or defeated: for God declares Himself 
_on our side, and offers His love to all without 
respect of persons. We are all on the same 
footing before Him. God does not admit some 
freely, while He shrinks from the touch of 
* others. It is as full and rich an inheritance that 
_ He puts within the reach of the poorest and 
most wretched of earth’s inhabitants as He ot- 
fers to him on whom the eyes of men rest in 
admiration or in envy. To disbelieve or re- 
pudiate this privilege of uniting ourselves to 
God is in the truest sense to commit spiritual 
suicide. It is in God we live now; He is with 
us and in us: and to shut Him out from that 
inmost consciousness to which none else is ad- 
mitted is to cut ourselves off, not only from the 
deepest joy and truest support, but from all in 
which we can find spiritual life. 
- Lastly, although there is in Christ an absolute 
levelling of distinctions, no one being more ac- 
ceptable to God or nearer to Him because le 
belongs to a certain race or rank, or class, yet 
these distinctions remain and are valid in so- 
ciety. A woman is a woman still though she 
become a Christian; a subject must honour his 
king although by becoming a Christian he is 
himself in one aspect above all authority; a 
servant will show his Christianity, not by as- 
suming an insolent familiarity with his Christian 
master, but by treating him with respectful fidel- 
ity. The Christian, above all men, needs sober- 
mindedness to hold the balance level and not 
allow his Christian rank entirely to outweigh 
his social position. It forms a great part of 
our duty to accept our own place without en- 
vying others and to do honour to those to whom 
honour is due. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MBUSE OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


In this paragraph of his letter Paul speaks 
of an abuse which can scarcely be credited, still 
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less tolerated, in our times. The most sacred 
of all Christian ordinances had been allowed to 
degenerate into a bacchanalian revel, not easily 
to be distinguished from a Greek drinking 
party. A respectable citizen would hardly have 
permitted at his own table the license and ex- 
cess visible at the Table of the Lord. How 
such disorders in worship should have arisen 
calls for explanation. 

It was common in Corinth and the other cities 
of Greece for various sections of the community 
to form themselves into associations, clubs, or 
guilds; and it was customary for such societies 
to share a common meal once a week, or once 
a month, or even, when convenient, daily, Some 
of these associations were formed of persons 
very variously provided with this world’s goods, 
and one of the objects of some of the clubs was 
to make provision for the poorer members in 
such a manner as to subject them to none of 
the shame which is apt to attend the acceptance 
of promiscuous charity. All members had. an 
equal right to present themselves at the table; 
and the property held by the society was equally 
distributed to all. 

This custom, not unknown in Palestine itself, 
had been spontaneously adopted by the prim- 
itive Church of Jerusalem. The Christians of 
those early days felt themselves to be more 
closely related than the members of any trade 
guild or political club. If it was convenient and 
suitable that persons of similar political opin- 
ions or belonging to the same trade should to 
some extent have common property and should 
exhibit their community by sharing a common 
meal, it was certainly suitable among Christians. 
Speedily it became a prevalent custom for 
Christians to eat together. These meals were 
called agape—love-feasts—and became a marked 
feature of the early Church. On a fixed day, 
generally the first day of the week, the Chris- 
tians assembled, each bringing what he could 
as a contribution to the feast: fish, poultry, 
joints of meat, cheese, milk, honey, fruit, wine, 
and bread. In some places the proceedings be- 
gan by partaking of the consecrated bread and 
wine; but:in other places physical appetite was 
first appeased by partaking of the meal pro- 
vided, and after that the bread and wine were 
handed round. 

This mode of celebrating the Lord’s Supper 
was recommended by its close resemblance to 
its original celebration by the Lord and His 
disciples. It was at the close of the Paschal’ 
Supper, which was meant to satisfy hunger as 
well as to commemorate the Exodus, that our 
Lord took bread and brake it. He sat with 
His disciples as one family, and the meal they 
partook of was social as well as religious. But 
when the first solemnity passed away, and 
Christ’s presence was no longer felt at the com 
mon table, the Christian love-feast was liable 
to many corruptions. The wealthy took the 
best seats, kept hold of their own delicacies, 
and, without waiting for any common distribu- 
tion, each looked after himself and went on with 
his own supper, regardless of the fact that 
others at the table had none. “ Every one tak- 
eth before other his own supper,” so that, while 
one is hungry and has received nothing, an- 
other at this so-called common love-feast has 
already taken too much and is intoxicated. 
Those who had no need to use the common 
stock, but had houses of their own to eat and 
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to drink in, yet, for the sake of appearances, 
brought their contribution to the meal, but con- 
sumed it themselves. The consequence was 
that from being truly love-feasts, exhibiting 
Christian charity and Christian temperance, 
these meetings became scandalous as scenes of 
greedy selfishness, and profane conduct, and be- 
sotted excess. ‘‘ What shall I say to you? shall 
I praise you in this? I praise you not.” In 
this Paul anticipates the condemnation of these 
occasions of revelry and discord which the 
Church was obliged to pronounce after no great 
lapse of time.* 

Thus then arose these disorders in the cele-~ 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. By the conjunc- 
tion of this rite with the social meal of the 
Christians it degenerated into an occasion of 
much that was unseemly and scandalous. To 
the reform of this abuse Paul now addresses 
himself; and it is worth our while to observe 
what remedies he does not propose as well as 
those he recommends. 

First, He does not:propose to disjoin abso- 
lutely and in all cases the religious rite from the 
ordinary meal. In the case of the richer mem- 
bers of the Church this disjunction is enjoined. 
They are directed to take their meals at home. 
“Have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? 
or despise ye the Church of God, and shame 
them that have not? . If any man hunger, 
let him eat at home.” But with the destitute 
or those who had no well-provided homes an- 
other rule must be adopted. It would shame 
the Christian community, and quite undo its 
quickly won reputation for brotherly love and 
charity, were its members observed begging 
their daily bread on the streets. It was equally 
unseemly for the rich to accept and for the poor 
to be denied the meal furnished at the expense 
of the Church. And therefore Paul’s recom- 
mendation is that those who can conveniently 
eat at home should do so. But as no quality of 
the Christian Church is more strictly her own 
than charity and no duty more incumbent or 
more lovely than to feed the hungry, it could 
not dishonour the Church to spread in it a meal 
for whosoever should be in need of it. 

Again, although the wine of Holy Com- 
munion had been so sadly abused, Paul does not 
prohibit its use in the ordinance. His modera- 
tion and wisdom have not in this respect been 
universally followed. On infinitely less occa- 
sion alterations have been introduced into the 
‘administration of the ordinance with a view to 
preventing its abuse by reclaimed drunkards, 
and on still slighter. pretext a more sweeping 
alteration was introduced many centuries ago 
by the Church of Rome. In that Church the 
custom still prevails of receiving communion 
only under one kind; that is to say, the com- 
municant partakes of the bread, but not of the 
wine. The reason for this is given by one of 
their most authoritative writers as follows: “ It 
is well known that this custom was not first 
established by any ecclesiastical law; but, on the 
contrary, it was in consequence of the general 
prevalence of the usage that this law was passed 
in approval of it. It is a matter of no less no- 
toriety that the monasteries in whose centre this 
observance had its rise, and thence spread in 
ever wider circles, were led by a very nice sense 
of delicacy to impose on themselves this priva- 


*For a highly coloured description of the love-feasts 
see Renan’s ‘St. Paul,’’ pp. 261-270. 
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tion. A pious dread of desecrating, b 
and the like, even in the most conscienti 
istration, the form of the sublimest and i 
est whereof the participation can be vouchs i 

to man, was the feeling which swayed their 
minds. However, we should rejoice if it 
were left free to each one to drink or not out 
of the consecrated chalice; and this permission 
would be granted if with the same love and — 
concord a universal desire were expressed for 
the use of the cup as from the twelfth century 
the contrary wish has been enounced.”* One 
cannot but regret that this reverence for the 
ordinance did not take the form of a humble 


acceptance of it, in accordance with its original 


institution; and one cannot but think that the 
“pious dread of desecrating” the ordinance 
would have sufficiently prevented any spilling of 
the wine or other abuse, or have sufficiently 
atoned for any little accident which might oc- 
cur. And certainly, in contrast to all such con- 
trivances, the sanity of Paul’s judgment comes 
out in strong relief; and we more clearly recog- 
nise the sagacity which directed that the ordi- 
nance should not be tampered with to suit the 
avoidable weaknesses of men, but that men 
should learn to live up to the requirements of 
the ordinance. 

Again, Paul does not insist that because fre- 
quent communion had been abused this must 
give place to monthly or yearly communion. 
In after-times, partly from the abuses attending 
frequent communion and partly from the con- 
dition of the cities into which Christianity found 
its way, a change to rarer celebration was found 
advisable; and, for reasons that need not here 
be detailed, the Church catholic, both in the 
East and in the West, settled down to the cus- 
tom of celebrating the’ Lord’s Supper weekly: 
and for some centuries it was expected that all 
members of the Church should partake weekly. 
Paul’s reluctance to lay down any law on the 
subject suggests that the abuse of this or any 
other ordinance does not arise simply from the 
frequency of its administration. It is quite nat- 
ural to suppose that the inevitable result of fre- 
quent communion is an undue familiarity with 
holy things and a profane carelessness in han- 
dling what should only be approached with the 
deepest reverence. That familiarity breeds con- 
tempt, or at any rate heedlessness, is certainly — 
a rule that ordinarily holds good. As Nelson 
said of his sailors, hardened by familiarity with 
danger, they cared no more for round-shot than 
for peas. The medical student who faints or 
sickens at his first visit to the operating theatre 
soon looks with unblenching face on wounds 
and blood. And by the same law it is feared, 
and not without reason, that if we observed fre- 
quent communion, we should cease to cherish 
that proper awe, and cease to feel that flutter 
of hesitation, and cease to be subdued by that 
sacredness of the ordinance which yet are the 
very feelings through which in great measure 
the rite influences us for good. We think it 
would be impossible to pass every week through 
those trying moments in which the soul trem- 
bles before God’s majesty and love as exhibited 
in the Lord’s Supper; and we fear that the heart 
would inatinnttoaty shrink from the reality, and 
protect itself against the emotion, and find a 
way of observing the ordinance with ease to 
itself, and that thus the life would die out from 

* Mohler’s “Symbolism,” i. 351. 
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the celebration, and the mere husk or form be 


i" It is, however, obvious that these fears need 
not be verified, and that an effort on our part 
would prevent the consequences dreaded. Our 
method of procedure in all such cases is first to 
find out what it is right to do, and then, though 
it cost us an effort, to do it. If our reverence 
_ for the ordinance in question depends on its 
rare celebration, every one must see that such 

reverence is very precarious. May it not be a 

merely superstitious or sentimental reverence? 

Is it not produced by some false idea of the 

rite and its signification, or does it not spring 
from the solemnity of the paraphernalia and 

human surroundings of it? Paul seeks to re-~ 
store reverence in the Corinthians not by pro- 
hibiting frequent communion, but by setting 
more clearly before them the solemn facts which 
underlie the rite. In presence of these facts 
every worthy communicant is at all times living; 
and if it be merely the outward equipment and 
_ presentation of these facts which solemnise us 
and quicken our reverence, then this itself is 
rather an_argument for a more frequent cele- 
bration of the rite, that so this false reverence 
at least might be dissipated. 
The instincts of men are, however, in many 
, cases a safer guide than their judgments; and 
there is a feeling prevalent that very frequent 
ar communion is not advisable, and that if it be 
advisable it should be reached not at a bound, 
: but step by step. The main point on which the 
individual should insist on coming to some clear 
understanding with himself is whether his own 
reluctance to frequent communion does not 
arise from his fear of the ordinance being too 
profitable rather than from any fear of its ceas- 
) ing to profit. Does‘not our shrinking from it 
often mean that we shrink from being more 
distinctly confronted with the love and holiness 
of Christ and with His purpose in dying for us? 
Does it not mean that we are not quite recon- 
ciled to be always living on the holiest motives, 
always under the most subduing and purifying 
influences, always living as the children of God, 
whose citizenship is in heaven? Do we shrink 
from the additional restraint and the fresh and 
effectual summons to a life, not higher and 
purer than we ought to be living—for there is 
no such life—but higher and purer than we are 
quite prepared to live? Putting to ourselves 
these questions, we use this rite as the ther- 
mometer, which shows us whether we are cold, 
lukewarm, or hot, or as the lead heaved from 
time to time, which shows us the depth of water 
we have and the kind of bottom over which we 
are holding our course. 

The two most instructive writers on the sacra- 
ments are Calvin and Waterland. The latter, in 
his very elaborate treatment of the Eucharist, 
offers some remarks upon the point before us. 
“There can,” he says, “be no just bar to fre- 
quency of communion-but the want of prepara- 
tion, which is only such a bar as men may 
themselves remove if they please; and therefore 

it concerns them highly to take off the impedi- 

ment as soon as possible, and not to trust to 
_ vain hopes of alleviating one fault by another. 
. . . The danger of misperforming any reli- 
‘gious duty is an argument for fear and caution, 
Fist no excuse for neglect; God insists upon the 
doing it, and the doing it well also. . . . It was 
no sufficient plea for the slothful servant under 
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the Gospel that he thought his master hard to 
please, and thereupon neglected his bounden 
duty, for the use he ought to have made of that 
thought was to have been so much the more 
wakeful and diligent in his master’s service. 
Therefore in the case of the Holy Communion 
it is to very little purpose to plead the strictness 
of the self-examination or preparation by way 
of excuse either for a total, or for a frequent, 
or for a long neglect of it. A man may say that 
he comes not to the Table because he is not 
prepared, and so far he assigns a good reason; 
but if he should be further asked why he is not 
prepared when he may, then he can only make 
some trifling, insufficient excuse or remain 
speechless.” * 

The positive counsel Paul gives regarding 
suitable preparation for participation in this 
Sacrament is very simple. He offers no elab- 
orate scheme of self-examination which might 
fill the mind with scruples and induce in- 
trospective habits and spiritual hypochondria. 
He would have every man answer the plain 
question, Do you discern the Lord’s body in 
the Sacrament? This is the one cardinal point 
on which all revolves, admitting or exclud- 
ing each applicant. He who clearly under- 
stands that this is no common meal, but the 
outward symbol by means of which God offers 
to us Jesus Christ, is not likely to desecrate the 
Sacrament. ‘“ This is My body,” says the Lord, 
meaning that this bread will ever remind the 
communicant that his Lord freely gave His own 
body for the life of the world. And whoever 
accepts the bread and the wine because they re- 
mind him of this and bring him into a renewed 
attitude of faith is a worthy communicant. The 
Corinthians were chastened by sickness and ap- 
parently by death that they might see and re- 
pent of the enormity of using these symbols as 
common food; and in order that they might es- 
cape this chastening, they had but to recall the 
ae of the Sacrament by our Lord Him- 
self. 

The brief narrative of this first institution 
which Paul here inserts gives prominence to 
the truth that the Sacrament was intended pri- 
marily as a memorial or remembrance of the 
Saviour. Nothing could be simpler or more 
human than our Lord’s appointment of this 
Sacrament. Lifting the material of the Supper 
before Him, He bids His disciples make the 
simple act of eating and drinking the occasion 
of remembering Him. As the friend who is set- 
ting out on a long absence or is passing for 
ever from earth puts into our hands his por- 
trait or something he has used, or worn, or 
prized, and is pleased to think that we shall 
treasure it for his sake, so did Christ on the 
eve of His death secure this one thing: that 
His disciples should have a memento by which 
to remember Him. And as the dying gift of a 
friend becomes sacred to us as his own person, 
and we cannot bear to see it handed about by 
unsympathetic hands and remarked upon by 
those who have not the same loving reverence 
as ourselves, and as when we gaze at his por- 
trait, or when we use the very pen or pencil 
worn smooth by his fingers, we recall the many 
happy times we spent together and the bright 
and inspiring words that fell from his lips, so 
does this Sacrament seem sacred to us as 
Christ’s own person, and by means of it grate- 

* Waterland, ‘‘ Works,”’ iv. p. 781. 
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ful memories of all He was and did throng into 
the mind. 

Again, the form of this memorial is fitted to 
recall the actual life and death of the Lord. It 
is His body and blood we are invited by the 
symbols to remember. By them we are brought 
into the presence of an actual living Person. 
Our religion is not a theory; it is not a specula- 
tion, a system of philosophy putting us in pos- 
session of a true scheme of the universe and 
guiding us to a sound code of morals; it is, 
above all, a personal matter. We are saved by 
being brought into right personal relations. 
And in this Sacrament we are reminded of this 
and are helped to recognise Christ as an actual 
living Person, who by His body and blood, by 
His actual humanity, saved us. The body and 
blood of Christ remind us that His humanity 
was as substantial as our own, and His life as 
real. He redeemed us by the actual human life 
He led and by the death He died, by His use 
of the body and soul we make other uses of. 
And we are saved by remembering Him and 
by assimilating the spirit of His life and death. 

But especially, when Christ said, ‘ Do this in 
remembrance of Me,” did He mean that His 
people to all time should remember that He had 
given Himself wholly to them and for them. 
The symbols of His body and blood were in- 
tended to keep us in mind that all that gave 
Him a place among men He devoted to us. 
By giving His flesh and blood He means that 
He gives us His all, Himself wholly; and by 
inviting us to partake of His flesh and blood 
He means that we must receive Him into the 
most real connection possible, ‘must admit His 
self-sacrificing love into our heart as our most 
cherished possession. He bade His disciples 
remember Him, knowing that the death He was 
about to die would “draw all men unto Him,” 
would fill the despairing with hopes of purity 
and happiness, would cause countless sinners to 
say to themselves with soul-subduing rapture, 
“He loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 
He knew that the love shown in His death and 
the hopes it creates would be prized as the 
world’s redemption, and that to all time men 
would be found turning to Him and saying, “ If 
I forget Thee, let my right hand forget her 
cunning; if I do not remember Thee, let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I do 
not prefer Thee above my chief joy.” And 
therefore He presents Himself to us as He died: 
as One whose love for us actually brought Him 
to the deepest abasement and sorest suffering, 
and whose death opens for us a way to the 
Father. 

But these symbols were appointed to be for 
a remembrance of Christ in order that, remem- 
bering Him, we might renew our fellowship 
with Him. In the Sacrament there is not a 
mere representation of Christ or a bare com- 
memoration of events in which we are inter- 
ested; but there is also an actual, present com- 
munion between Christ and the soul. Encour- 
aged and stimulated by the outward signs, we, 
in our own soul and for ourselves, accept Christ 
and the blessings He brings. There is in the 
bread and wine themselves nothing that can 
profit us, but we are by their means to “ discern 
the Lord’s body.” When Christ is said to be 
present in the bread and the wine, nothing mys- 
terious or magical is meant. It is meant that 
He is spiritually present to those who believe. 
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He is present in the Sacrament as He is pr 
ent to faith at any time and in any place; only, 
these signs which God puts into our hands to 
assure us of His gift of Christ to us help us to 
believe that Christ is given, and make it easier 
for us to rest in Him. us 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONCERNING SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 


Tuts Epistle is well fitted to disabuse our 
minds of the idea that the primitive Church was 
in all respects superior to the Church of our 
own day. We turn page after page, and find 
little but contention, jealousies, errors, immo- 
rality, fantastic ideas, immodesty, irreverence, 
profanity. At this point in the Epistle we do 


come upon a state of things which differentiates | 


the primitive Church from our own; but here 
too the superior advantages of those early 
Christians were sadly abused by ignorance and 
envy. The members of the Corinthian Church 
were possessed of “ spiritual gifts.” They were 
endowed at their conversion or at baptism with 
certain powers which they had not previously 
possessed, and which were due to the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. It would have been sur- 
prising had so entire a revolution in human feel- 
ings and prospects as Christianity introduced not 
been accompanied by some extraordinary and 
abnormal manifestation. The new Divine life 
which was suddenly poured into human nature 
stirred it to unusual power. Men and women 
who yesterday could only sit and condole with 
their sick friends found themselves to-day in so 
elevated a state of mind that they could im- 
part to the sick vital energy. Young men who 
had been brought up in idolatry and ignorance 
suddenly found their minds filled with new and 
stimulating ideas which they felt impelled to 
impart to those who would listen. These and 
the like extraordinary gifts, which were very 
helpful in calling attention to the young Chris- 
tian community, speedily passed away when the 
Christian Church took its place as an established 
institution. 

If we are disposed to question the genuine- 
ness of those manifestations because in our own 
day the Spirit of Christ does not produce them, 
there are two considerations which should weigh 
with us. First, that which Browning urges: 
that miracles which were once needed are now 
no longer required, because they served the pur- 
pose for which they were given. As when you 
sow a plot in a garden you stick twigs around 
it, that no careless person may tread down and 
destroy the young and yet unseen plant, but 
when the plants have themselves become as tall 
and visible as the twigs, then these are useless, 
so if the miracles actually served to help the 
young Church’s growth, she by their means has 
now become sufficiently visible and sufficiently 
understood to need them no more.* 


*“ Vou stick a garden-plot with ordered twigs 
To show inside lie germs of herbs unborn, 
And check the careless step would spoil their birth ; 
But when herbs wave, the guardian twigs may go, 
Since should ye doubt of virtues, question kinds. 
It is no longer for old twigs ye leok, 
Which proved once underneath lay store of seed, 
But to the herb's self, by what light ye boas 
For what fruit’s signs are. This book’s it is. 

plain, 
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And, secondly, it was to be expected that the 
first impact of these new Christian forces on 
Pe: the spirit of man should produce disturbance 
and violent emotions, such as could not be ex~- 
-—-—pected to continue as the normal condition of 
¥ things. New political or social ideas suddenly 
_-—-«~possessing a people, as at the French Revolu- 

tion, carry them to many actions and inspire 
them with an energy which cannot be normal. 
And gentle and without observation as were the 
Spirit and the kingdom of Christ, yet it was im- 
possible but that, under the pressure of the most 
influential and inspiring ideas which ever pos- 
sessed our race, there should be some extraor- 
dinary manifestations. 

Nothing could be more natural than that these 
gifts should be overrated and should almost be 
considered as the most substantial and advan- 
tageous blessings Christianity had ‘to offer. 
First being accepted as evidence of the real in- 

ar dwelling of the Holy Spirit, they came to be 
prized for their own sake. Originally designed 
as signs of the reality of the communication be- 
tween the risen Lord and His Church, and 
_ therefore as assurances that the holiness and 
blessedness promised by Christ were not unat- 
. tainable, they came to be regarded as them- 
_ selves more precious than the holiness they 
---—Ss promised. Given to this individual and to that 
a in order that each might have some gift by 
which he could profit the community, they came 
to be looked upon as distinctions of which the 
individual was proud, and therefore introduced 
mp vanity, envy, and separation, instead of mutual 
d esteem and helpfulness. One gift was meas- 
ured with another and rated above or below 
it; and, as usual, what was useful could not 
compete with what was surprising. The gift of 
speaking for the spiritual profit of the hearers 
was little thought of in comparison with the 
gift of speaking in unknown tongues. Through- 
} out this and the two following chapters Paul 
explains the object of these gifts and the prin- 
ciple of their distribution and employment; he 
enounces the supremacy of love, and lays down 
certain rules for the guidance of meetings in 
which these gifts were displayed. 

Paul introduces his remarks by reminding 
them that their previous history sufficiently ex- 
plained their need of instruction. “In your 
former heathen state you had no experience 
whatever similar to that which you now have in 
the Church. The dumb idols to the worship 
of which you let yourselves be carried did not 
communicate powers similar to those which the 
Spirit now communicates to you. Consequently, 
novices as you are in this domain, you need a 
guiding thread to prevent you from going astray. 
This is why I instruct you.”* And the first 
thing you need to guide you is a criterion by 
which you can judge whether so-called mani- 
festations of the Spirit are genuine or spuri- 
ous. The test isa simple one. Every one whose 
words or actions disparage Jesus proclaims him- 
self to be under some other influence than that 
of the Spirit; every one who owns Jesus as Lord, 
serving Him and promoting His cause, is ani- 
mated by the Spirit. 

“ No man speaking by the Spirit of God calleth 





wen 


Nor miracles need prove it any more. 

Doth the fruit show? Then miracles bade ’ware 

At first of root and stem, saved both till now 

From trampling ox, rough boar, and wanton goat.” 
* Godet. 
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Jesus accursed.” But was there any possibility 
of such an utterance being heard in a Christian 
Church? It seems there was. It seems that 
very early in the history of Christianity men 
were found in the Church who could not recon- 
cile themselves to the accursed death of Christ. 
They believed in the Gospel He proclaimed, 
the miracles He wrought, the kingdom He 
founded; but the Crucifixion was still a stum- 
bling-block to them. And so they framed a the- 
ory to suit their own prejudices, and held that 
the Divine Logos descended upon Jesus at His 
baptism and spoke and acted through Him, but 
abandoned Him before the Crucifixion. It was 
Jesus, a mere man, who died on the Cross the 
accursed death. This degradation of Jesus was 
not to be tolerated in the Christian Church, 
and was decisive as to a man’s possession of 
true spiritual gifts. To own the lordship of 
Jesus was the test of a man’s Christianity. Did 
he acknowledge as supreme that Person who 
had lived and died under the name of Jesus? 
Did he employ his spiritual gifts for the fur- 
therance of His kingdom and as one who was 
really endeavouring to serve this unseen Mas- 
ter? Then no hesitation need be shown in ad- 
mitting his claim to be animated by the Spirit 
of God. 

In other words, Paul wishes them to under- 
stand that, after all, the only sure test of a man’s 
Christianity is his actual submission to Christ. 
No wonderful works he may accomplish in the 
Church or in the world prove his possession 
of Christ’s Spirit. “‘ Many will say to Me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in Thy name, and in Thy name have cast out 
devils, and in Thy name have done many won- 
derful works? And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you; depart from Me, ye 
that work iniquity.” A man may gather and 
edify a large congregation, he may write ably 
in defence of Christianity, he may be recog- 
nised as a benefactor of his age, or he may be 
considered the most successful of missionaries, 
but the only test of a man’s claims to be listened 
to by the Church is his actual submission to 
Christ. He will seek not his own glory, but 
the good of men. And as to the gifts them- 
selves, they should be no cause of discord, for 
they have everything in common: they have 
their source in God; they are for Christ’s ser- 
vice; they are forms of the same Spirit. ‘‘ There 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And 
there are differences of administrations, but the 
same Lord. And there are diversities of oper- 
ations, but it is the same God which worketh 
all in all.’ 

The new life then introduced by Christ into 
the individual and society was found to assume 
various forms and to suffice for all the needs 
of human nature in this world. Paul delighted 
to survey the variety of endowment and faculty 
which appeared in the Church. Wisdom, knowl- 
edge, faith, power to work miracles, extraordi- 
nary gifts of exhortation or prophecy-and also 
of speaking in unknown tongues, capacity for 
managing affairs and general helpfulness—these 
and other gifts were the efflorescence of the new 
life. As the sun in spring develops each seed 
according to its own special kind and charac- 
ter, so this new spiritual force develops in each 
man his most intimate and special character. 
Christian influence is not an external appliance 
that clips all men after one pattern as trees in 
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an avenue are clipped into one shape; but it is 
an inward and vital power which causes each 
to grow according to his own individuality, one 
with the rugged irregularity of the oak, another 
with the orderly richness of the plane. Variety 
in harmony is said to be the principle of all 
beauty, and it is this which the Divine Spirit 
in man produces. Individual distinctions are 
not obliterated, but developed and directed for 
the service of the community. At one in their 
allegiance to Christ, bound into one body by 
common affections, beliefs, and hopes, and aim- 
ing at the advancement of one cause, Christians 
are yet as different as other men in faculty, in 
temperament, in attainment. 

There is no truth coming more determinedly 
to the front in our own day than this: that so- 
ciety is an organism similar to the human body. 
This indeed is no new idea, nor is it an exclu- 
sively Christian idea. That man was made for 
society and that it was each man’s business to 
labour for the good of the whole was common 
Stoic doctrine. It was taught that every man 
should believe himself to be born, not for him- 
self, but for the whole world. Take one out of 
many expressions of this truth: “ You have 
seen a hand cut off, or a foot, or a head, lying 
apart from the rest of the body; that is what 
a man makes himself when he_ separates 
himself from others or does anything un- 
social. You were made by nature a part; 
and it is due to the benevolence of God 
that, if you have become detached from the 
whole, you can be reunited to it.” And in 
the very earliest days, when the populace of 
Rome became disaffected and seditious and re- 
tired outside the city walls to a camp of their 
own, Menenius Agrippa went out to them and 
uttered his fable which Shakespeare has helped 
to make famous. He related how the various 
members of the body—the hand, the eye, the 
ear—mutinied and refused to work any longer 
because it seemed to them that all the food and 
enjoyment for which they toiled went to an- 
other member, and not to them. It was of 
course easy for the accused member to clear 
itself of the charge of inactivity and show that 
the food it received was not retained for its 
own exclusive use, but was distributed through 
the rivers of the blood, and how “ the strongest 
nerves and small inferior veins” from it re- 
ceived the natural competency whereby they 
lived. 

But although this comparison of society to 
the body is not new, it is now being more seri- 
ously and scientifically examined and pushed to 
its legitimate conclusions and applications. The 
“real meaning of the doctrine that society is an 
organism is that an individual has no life ex- 
cept that which is social, and that he cannot re- 
alise his own purposes except in realising the 
larger purposes of society.” All the organs of 
the body by which we do our work in the world 
and earn our bread are themselves maintained 
in life and fulfil the end of their own existence 
by working for and maintaining the whole body; 
and except in the common life of the body they 
cannot be maintained at all. It is the same with 
the other organs of the body. The heart, the 
lungs, the digestive organs, have hard and con- 
stant work to do; but only by doing it can they 
fulfil the very purpose of their existence and 
maintain themselves in life by contributing to 
the life of the body in which alone they can live 
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at all. The same principle holds good in society. 
It is obvious in trade and commerce; a man 
can only maintain himself in life by helping to 
maintain other people. 
is one in which each man should not only yield 
reluctantly to the compulsion of this natural law, 
but should clearly see the great ends for which 
mankind exists and labour zealously to promote 
these ends, should as eagerly seek what contrib- 
utes to the good of the whole as the hand is 
stretched out for food or as the palate relishes 
bet stays the appetite and nourishes the whole 
ody. 

Illustrating the relation of Christians to one 
another by the figure of the members of a body, 
Paul suggests several ideas. 

1. The unity of Christians is a vital unity. The 
members of the body of Christ form one whole 
because they partake of one common life. “ By 
one Spirit are we all baptised into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we 
be bond or free; and have been all made to 
drink into one Spirit.’”’ The unity of those who 
together form the body of Christ is not a me- 
chanical unity, as of a pound of shot in a bag; 
nor is it a unity imposed by external force, as 
of caged wild beasts in a menagerie; nor is it a 
unity of mere accidental juxtaposition, as of 
passengers in a train or of the inhabitants of a 
town. But as the life of the human body main- 
tains all the various members and nourishes 
them to a well-proportioned and harmonious 
growth, so is it in the body of Christ. Remove 
from the human body the life that supports 
it,and all the members fall away from connection 
with one another; but so long as the life is re-~ 
tained it assimilates in the most surprising way 
all nutriment to its own precise type and form. 
The lion and the tiger may eat precisely the 
same food, but that food nourishes in each a 
different form. The life that animates the hu- 
man body assimilates nutriment to its own uses, 
imparting to each member its due proportion 
and maintaining all the members in their rela- 
tion to one another. ; 

The unity of Christians is a unity of this kind, 
a vital unity. The same spiritual life exists in 
all Christians, derived from the same source, 
supplying them with similar energy, and prompt- 
ing them to the same habits and aims. They 
accept the Spirit of Christ, and so are formed 
into one body, being no more isolated, self- 
seeking, and each man fighting for his own 
hand, but banded together for the promotion 
of one common cause. There is no clashing 
between the interests of the individual and the 
interests of the society or kingdom to which 
he belongs. The member finds its only life and 
function in the body. It is by the freest and 
most deliberate exercise of his reason and his 
will that a man attaches himself to Christ, see-~ 
ing that by so doing he enters the only path to 
real happiness and attainment. The individual 
can only utter and fulfil his best self by doing 
his best possible for society. His devotement to 
public interests is no self-destroying generosity, 
but the dictate of duty and of reason. To 
quote a writer who deals with this matter 
from the philosophical point of view, “he 
who has made the welfare of the race his 
aim has done so, not from a generous choice, 
but because he regards the pursuit of this 
welfare as his imperative duty. The wel- 
fare of the race is his own ideal, what he must 


And the ideal society 


is 


were the body?” 










realise in order to be what he ought to be. The 
elfare of the race is his own welfare, which 
1e must seek because he must be himself. Crom- 
well, Luther, Mahomet, were heroes, not be- 


cause they did something over and above what 


_ they ought to have done, but because their ideal 
self was coextensive with the larger life of their 
world. ‘I can no other’ was the voice of each. 
. . . Their large purposes were what they owed 
to themselves just as much as to their world.” * 

Those who cannot philosophically reconcile 
the claims of society and the claims of the 
individual are yet enabled by their attach- 
ment to Christ and by their acceptance of His 
Spirit to merge self in the larger whole of 
Christ’s body and find their truest life in seek- 
ing the good of others. It is by their accept- 
ance of Christ’s Spirit as the source and Guide 
of their own life that they enter into fellow- 
ship with the community of men. 

2. Paul is careful to show that the very effi- 
ciency of the body depends upon the multiplicity 
and variety of the members of which it is com- 
‘posed: “If they were all one member, where 
“Tf the whole body were an 
eye, where were the hearing? If the whole were 
hearing, where were the smelling?’ The lowest 
forms of life have either no distinct organs or 
very few; but the higher we ascend in the scale 
of life the more numerous and more distinctly 
differentiated are the organs. Inthe lower forms 
one member discharges several functions, and 
the animal uses the same organ for locomotion 
as it uses for eating and digesting; in the higher 
forms each department of life and activity is 
presided over by its own sense or organ. The 
same law holds good of society. Among tribes 
low down in the scale of civilisation each man 
is his own farmer, or shepherd, or huntsman, 
and his own priest, and butcher, and cook, and 
clothier. Each man does everything for himself. 
But as men become civilised the various wants 
of society are supplied by different individuals, 
and every function is specialised. The same law 
necessarily holds true of the body of Christ. It 
is highly organised, and no one organ can do 
the whole work of the body. Therefore one 
has this gift, another that. And the more nearly 
this body approaches perfection, the more va- 
rious and distinct will these gifts be. 

One important function of the Church there- 
fore is to’elicit and utilise every faculty for good 
which its members possess. In a society in 
which Christianity is but beginning to take root, 
it may fall to one man to do the work of the 
whole Christian body—to be eye, tongue, foot, 
hand, and heart. He must evangelise, he must 
teach, he must legislate, he must enforce law; 
he must preach, he must pray, he must lead 
the singing; he must plan the church and help 
to build it; translate the Scriptures and help 
to print them; teach the savages to wear a little 
clothing and help to make it; dissuade them 
from war and instruct them in the arts of peace, 
instilling a taste for agriculture and commerce. 
But when the Christian society has left this ru- 
dimentary stage behind, those various functions 
are discharged by different individuals; and as 
it advances towards a perfect condition its func- 
_ tions and organs become as multifarious and as 
distinctly differentiated as the organs of the hu- 
man body. Every member of-the Church is 
different from every other, and has a gift of his 

* Professor Jones in “‘ Essays in Philosophical Criticism.” 
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own. Some are fitted to nourish the Church 
herself and maintain the body of Christ in health 
and efficiency; some are fitted to act on the 
world outside: they are eyes to perceive, feet 
to pursue, hands to lay hold of those who are 
straying from the light. 

Every one, therefore, who is drawn into the 
fellowship of the body of Christ has something 
to contribute to its good and to the work it does. 
He is in connection with that body because 
the Spirit of Christ has possessed and assimi- 
lated him to it; and that Spirit energises in him. 
He may not see that anything the Church is 
presently engaged in is work he can undertake. 
He may feel out of place and awkward when 
he attempts to do what others are doing. He 
feels himself like a greyhound,-compelled to run 
by scent and not by sight, and expected to do 
the work of a pointer, and not seize his quarry, 
or as if set to do the work of an eye with the 
hand. He can do it only in a groping, fumbling, 
imperfect manner. But this is only a hint that 
he is meant for other work, not for none. And 
it is for him to discover what his Christian in- 
stincts lead him to. The eye does not need to 
be told it is for seeing, or the hand that it is 
for grasping. The eye and the hand of the child 
instinctively do their office. And where there 
is true Christian life, it matters not what the 
member of Christ’s body be, it will find its 
function, even though that function is new in 
the Church’s experience. 

The fact, then, that you are very different from 
the ordinary members of the Church is no rea- 
son for supposing you do not belong to Christ’s 
body. The ear is very different from the eye; 
it can detect neither form nor colour: it cannot 
enjoy a landscape or welcome a friend: but “if 
the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye, 
I am not of the body; is it therefore not of the 
body?” Is it not, on the contrary, its very di- 
versity from the eye that makes it a welcome 
addition to the body, enriching its capabilities 
and enlarging its usefulness? It is not by com- 
parison with other people that. we can tell 
whether we belong to the body of Christ, nor _ 
is our function in that body determined by any- 
thing which some other member is doing. The 
very difficulty we find in adjusting ourselves to 
others and in finding any already existing Chris- 
tian work to which we can give ourselves is a 
hint that we have the opportunity of adding to 
the Church’s efficiency. The Church can claim 
to be perfect only when she embraces the most 
diversely gifted individuals and allows the tastes, 
instincts, and aptitudes of all to be used in her 
work. 

3. As there is to be no slothful 
agement in the body of Christ, so must there 
be no depreciation of other people. ‘“ The eye 
cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of 
thee: nor again the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you.” When zealous people discover 
new methods, they forthwith despise the normal 
ecclesiastical system that has stood the-test and 
is stamped with the approval of centuries. One 
method cannot regenerate and Christianise the 
world, any more than one member can do the 
whole work of the body. Paul goes even further, 
and reminds us that the “feeble” parts of the 
body are “the more 1.ecessary;” the heart, 
the brain, the lungs, and all those delicate mem- 
bers of the body that do its essential work en- 
tirely hidden from view are more necessary than 
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the hand or the foot, the loss of which no doubt 
cripples, but does not kill. So in the Church 
of Christ it is the hidden souls who by their 
prayers and domestic godliness maintain the 
whole body in health and enable more conspicu- 
ously gifted members to do their part. Con- 
tempt for any member of the body of Christ is 
most unseemly and sinful. Yet men seem unable 
ever to learn how many members, and how 
various, it takes to complete a body, and how 
needful are those functions they themselves are 
wholly unable to discharge. 

4. Lastly, Paul is careful to teach that “the 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every 
man to profit withal.” It is not for the glorifica- 
tion of the individual that the new spiritual life 
manifests itself in this or that remarkable form, 
but for the edification of the body of Christ. 
However beautiful any feature of a face may 
be, it is hideous apart from its position among 
the rest and lying by itself. Morally hideous 
and no: longer admirable is the Christian who 
attracts attention to himself and does not sub- 
ordinate his gift to the advantage of the whole 
body of Christ. If in the human body any mem- 
ber asserts itself and is not subservient to the 
one central will, that is recognised as disease: 
St. Vitus’ dance. If any member ceases to 
obey the central will, paralysis is indicated. 
And equally so is disease indicated wherever 
a Christian seeks his own ends or his own glori- 
fication, and not the advantage of the whole 
body. Simon Magus sought to make a reputa- 
tion and a competence for himself by spiritual 
gifts. What in his case was mainly stupidity is 
in ours sin, if we use such powers and oppor- 
tunities as we have for our own purposes, and 
not with a view to the profit of others. 

Let us then endeavour to recognise our posi- 
tion as members of Christ’s body. Let us with 
seriousness accept Him as appointed by God 
to be our true spiritual Life and Head; let us 
consider what we have it in our power to do 
for the good of the whole body; and let us put 
aside all jealousy, envy, and selfishness, and 
with meekness honour the work done by others 
while humbly and hopefully doing our own. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
NO GIFT LIKE LOVE. 


TuIs is one of the passages of Scripture 
which an expositor scruples to touch. Some of 
the bloom and delicacy of surface passes from 
the flower in the very handling which is meant 
to exhibit its fineness of texture. But although 
this eulogium of love is its own best interpreter, 
there are points in it which require both ex, 
planation and enforcement. 

In the preceding chapter (xii.) Paul has 
striven to suppress the envy, vanity, and dis- 
cord which had resulted from the abuse of the 
spiritual gifts with which the Corinthian Church 
was endowed. He has explained that these 
gifts were bestowed for the edification of the 
Church, and not for the glorification of the 
individual; and that therefore the individual 
should covet, not the most surprising, but the 
most profitable, of these manifestations of the 
Spirit. ‘“ Covet the best gifts,” he says: Desire 
the gifts which edify, the gift of exhortation, 
or, as it was then called, prophecy. And yet 
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there is a more excellent way to edify the 


Church than even to exercise apostolic gifts; 
this is the way of love, which he proceeds to 
celebrate. ; 

1. Love is the ligament which binds together 
the several members of the body of Christ, the 
cement which keeps the stones of the temple 
together. Without love there can be no body, 


no temple, only isolated stones or disconnected, © 


and therefore useless, members. The extraor- 
dinary gifts of which the Corinthians were so 
proud cannot compete with love. They may 
profit the Church, but without love they are no 
evidence of the ripe Christian manhood of their 
possessor. Suppose I speak all possible lan- 
guages—languages of angels, if you please, as 
well as languages of men—and have not love, 
I am but a mere instrument played upon by an- 
other, no better than a bit of sounding brass, 
a trumpet or a cymbal, not enjoying, nor moved 
by, nor swayed by the music I make, but in- 
sensible. As Bunyan says, ‘‘Is it so much to 
be a fiddle?”’ If no man understands the lan- 


guage I am impelled to use, then I am but as | 


a clanging cymbal, making a noise without sig- 
nificance. And even though I speak a tongue 
which some stranger recognises as his own, it 
is not I who am coming into contact with his 
soul through a living influence; I am but used 
as an instrument of brass is used by the player. 

Or take even the higher gift of prophecy. 
Suppose I am enlightened by the Spirit so that 
I can explain things hitherto misunderstood; 
suppose I can make revelations of important 
truths which have been accessible to none be- 
sides; suppose even that I have all faith—faith, 
as the rabbis say, to remove mountains; sup- 
pose I can work miracles, heal the sick, raise 
the dead, set the whole world agape with aston- 
ishment—all this without love, however it may 
profit others, profits myself not at all, and 
neither brings me into closer connection with 
Christ nor gives assurance of my sound spiritual 
condition. I may be among the number of 
those who, after doing wonderful works in 


Christ’s name, are repudiated by Him. For as 


among ourselves there are many gifts, such as 
learning, eloquence, sagacity; musical, and poet- 
ical, and artistic genius, which may greatly con- 
tribute to the edification of the Church, and yet 
reside in persons who can make little claim to 
sanctity, so in the early Church these extraordi- 
nary spiritual gifts seem to have carried with 
them no evidence of their possessors’ personal 
religion. They had certainly begun a Christian 
career, but they might be deteriorating in char- 
acter instead of developing and maturing. 

There were, however, two Christian actions 
which might seem to be beyond question as evi- 
dence of a sound spiritual\condition: almsgiving 
and martyrdom. The young man who sought 
guidance from Christ lacked but one thing: to 
sell his property and give to the poor. But, 
says Paul, “though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing.” It is only too possible to do 
great acts of charity from a love of display, or 
from an uneasy sense of duty which parts re- 
luctantly and grudgingly with what it bestows. 
That is understood. Common-sense tells every 
one but the abjectly superstitious man himself 
that it is as impossible to buy spiritual health 
on a bed of death as it is to buy the cure of 
his mortal disease. 
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See but martyrdom: Can a man give any 
___ stronger proof of his faith than to give his body 
to be burned? Certainly one would with great 
_ reluctance disparage the integrity of those cour- 


-ageous persons who in many ages of the 
Church’s history have gone without flinching to 
the stake. But, in point of fact, a willingness 
to suffer for one’s opinion or one’s faith is not 

in every case a guarantee of the existence of 
a heart transformed from selfishness to love. 
At one period martyrdom became fashionable, 

and Christian teachers were compelled to re- 
monstrate with those who fanatically rushed to 
the stake and the arena, just as suicide once 

. became fashionable at Rome and evoked pro- 
hibitory legislation. 

Not without reason then does Paul so em- 
-phatically warn men against looking upon such 
exceptional actions or such extraordinary en- 
dowments as undoubted evidence of a healthy 

spiritual state. Gifts and conduct which bring 
men prominently before the eye of the Church 
or the world are often no index to the char- 


- acter; and if they be not rooted in and guided 


by love, their possessor has little reason to 
congratulate himself. Too often it is a man’s 
snare to judge himself by what he does rather 
than by what he is. It is so easy comparatively 
to do great things, supposing certain gifts be 
present; it is at least always possible to human 
nature to make sacrifices and engage in ardu- 
ous duties. The impossible thing is love. No 
eye to advantageous consequences or to public 
opinion can enable a man to love; no desire to 


- maintain a character for piety can produce that 
_ grace. 


Love must be spontaneous, from the 
soul’s self, not produced by considerations or 
the requirements of a position we wish to reach 
‘or to maintain. It must be the unconstrained, 
natural outcome of the real man. Not even the 
consideration of Christ’s love will produce love 
in us if there be not a real sympathy with 
Christ. A sense of benefit received will not 
produce love where there is no similarity of 
sentiment. Love cannot be got up. It is the 
result of God entering and possessing the soul. 
“He that loveth is born of God.” That is the 
only account to be given of the matter. And 
therefore it is that where love is absent all is 
absent. 
And yet how the mistake of the Corinthians 
is perpetuated from age to age. The Church 
is smitten with a genuine admiration of talent, 
of the faculties which make the body of Christ 
bulk larger in the eye of the world, while too 
often love is neglected. After all that the 
Church has learned of the dangers which ac- 
company theological controversy, and of the 
hollowness of much that passes for growth, in- 
tellectual gifts are frequently prized more highly 
than love. Do we not ourselves often become 
aware that the absence of this one thing need- 
ful is writing vanity and failure on all we do 
and on all we are? If we are not yet in the 
real fellowship of the body of Christ, possessed 
by a love that prompts us to serve the whole, 
with what complacency can we look on other 
acquirements? Do parents sufficiently impress 
on their children that all successes at school 
and in early life are as nothing compared to the 
more obscure but much more substantial ac- 
quisition of a thoroughly unselfish, generous, 
catholic spirit of service? 

2. Paul having illustrated the supremacy of 
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love by showing that without it all other gifts 
are profitless, proceeds (vv. 4-7) to celebrate its 
own positive excellence. It is possible, though 
unlikely, that Paul may have read the eulogium 
pronounced on love by the greatest of Greek 
writers five hundred years before: ‘“‘ Love is our 
lord, supplying kindness and banishing unkind- 
ness, giving friendship and forgiving enmity, the 
joy of the good, the wonder of the wise, the 
amazement of the gods; desired by those who 
have no part in him, and precious to those who 
have the better part in him; parent of delicacy, 
luxury, desire, fondness, softness, grace; care- 
ful of the good, uncareful of the evil. In every 
word, work, wish, fear—pilot, helper, defender, 
saviour; glory of gods and men, leader best and 
brightest; in whose footsteps let every man fol- 
low, chanting a hymn and joining in that fair 
strain with which love charms the souls of gods 
and mien.” Five hundred years after Paul an- 
other eulogium was pronounced on love by Ma- 
homet: ‘Every good act is charity: your 
smiling in your brother’s face; your putting a 
wanderer in the right road; your giving water 
to the thirsty, or exhortations to others to do 
right. A man’s true wealth hereafter is the 
good he has done in this world to his fellow- 
man. When he dies, people will ask, What 
property has he left behind him? but the angels 
ia ask what good deeds he has sent before 

im.” 

Paul’s eulogium is the more effective because 
it exhibits in detail the various ramifications 
of this exuberant and fruitful grace, how it runs 
out into all our intercourse with our fellow-men 
and carries with it a healing and sweetening 
virtue. It imbues the entire character, and con- 
tains in itself the motive of all Christian con- 
duct. It is “the fulfilling of the Law.” Its 
claims are paramount because it embraces all 
other virtues. If a man has love, there is no 
grace impossible to him or into which love will 
not on occasion develop. Love becomes cour- 
age of the most absolute kind where danger 
threatens its object. It begets a wisdom and 
a skill which put to shame technical training 
and experience. It brings forth self-restraint 
and temperance as its natural fruit; it is patient, 
forgiving, modest, humble, sympathising. It is 
quite true that 


‘As every lovely hue is light, 
Soevery grace is love.” 


Thomas a Kempis dwells with evident relish on 
the varied capacity of this all-comprehending 
grace. ‘‘ Love,” he says, “feels no burden, re- 
gards not labours, would willingly do more than 
it is able, pleads not impossibilities, because it 
feels sure that it can and may do all things. 
Love is swift, sincere, pious, pleasant, and de- 
lightful; strong, patient, faithful, prudent, long- 
suffering, manly, and never seeking itself: it is 
circumspect, humble, and upright; sober, chaste, 
steadfast, quiet, and guarded in all its sensts.” 
Paul’s description of the behaviour of love is 
drawn in view of the discords and vanities of the 
Corinthians and as a contrast to their unseemly 
and unbrotherly’ conduct. ‘‘ Love suffereth 
long, and is kind;” it reveals itself in a mag- 
nanimous bearing of injuries and in a consid- 
erate and tender imparting of benefits. It re- 
turns good for evil; not readily provoked by 
slights and wrongs, it ever seeks to spend itself 
in kindnesses. Then there is nothing envious, 
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vain, or selfish in love. ‘Love envieth not; 
love vaunteth not itself.” It neither grudges 
others their gifts, nor is eager to show off its 
own. The pallor and bitter sneer of envy and 
the ridiculous swagger of the boastful are 
equally remote from love. “It is not puffed 
up, and doth not behave itself unseemly.”” Love 
saves a man from making a fool of himself by 
consequential conduct, and by thrusting himself 
into positions which betray his incompetence, 
and by immodest, irreverent, and eccentric ac- 
tions. It balances a man and gives him sense 
by bringing him into right relations with his 
fellows and prompting him to esteem their gifts 
more highly than his own. Neither is love ever 
on the watch for its own rights, scrupulously 
exacting the remuneration, the recognition, the 
applause, the precedence, the deference, that 
may be due: “it seeketh not its own.” ‘It is 
not easily provoked, nor does it take account 
of evil;”’ it is not fired with resentment at every 
slight, and does not make a mental note and 
lay up in its memory the contempt shown by 
one, the indifference shown by another, the in- 
tention to wound betrayed by a third. Love is 
too little occupied with itself to feel these ex- 
hibitions of malice very keenly. It is bent on 
winning the battle for others, and the wounds 
received in the cause are made light of. Its 
eye is still on the advantage to be gained by 
the needy, and not on itself. 

Another manifestation of love, and one the 
mention of which pricks the conscience, is that 
it “rejoiceth not in unrighteousness.” It has 
no malignant pleasure in seeing reputations ex- 
ploded, in discovering the sin, the hypocrisy, the 
mistakes, of other men. ‘It rejoiceth with the 
truth.” Where truth scatters calumny and 
shows that suspicions were ill-founded, love re- 
joices. Successful wickedness, whether for or 
against its own interests, love has no pleasure 
in; but where goodness triumphs love is thrilled 
with a sympathetic joy. In place of rejoicing 
in discovered wickedness because it lowers a 
rival or seems to leave a more prominent posi- 
tion to itself, love hastens to cover the fault. 
“It covereth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things.” It has untiring charity, 
making every allowance, proposing every ex-~ 
cuse, believing that explanations can be made, 
accepting greedily such as are made, slow to 
be persuaded that things are*as bad as rumour 
paints, hoping against hope for the acquittal, 
or at any rate for the reformation, of every 
culprit. 

3. Finally, Paul shows the superiority of love 
by comparing it in point of permanence, first, 
with the gifts of which the Corinthians were so 
proud, and, second, with the universal Chris- 
tian graces. 

“Love never faileth;” it is imperishable: it 
grows from less to more; there never comes a 
time when it gives place to some higher quality 
of soul, or when it is unimportant whether a 
man has it or no, or when it is no longer the 
criterion of the whole moral state. The most 
surprising spiritual gifts can make no such 
claim. “ Whether there be prophecies, they 
shall be done away; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease.” These gifts were for the 
temporary benefit of the Church. However 
some might misapprehend their significance and 
fancy that these extraordinary manifestations 
were destined to characterise the Christian 
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Church throughout its history, Paul 
deceived. He was prepared for their dis 
pearance. They were the scaffolding which no 
one thinks of or inquires after when the build-— 
ing is finished, the school-books which become 
the merest rubbish when the boy is educated, 
the prop which the forester removes when the 
sapling has become a tree. % yee) 

But knowledge? The knowledge of God and 
of Divine things in which good men delight, 
and which is esteemed the stamina of character 
—is not this permanent? No, says Paul. 
“ Knowledge also shall be done away.” And to 
illustrate his meaning Paul uses two figures: the 
figure of a child’s knowledge, which is gradu- 
ally lost in the knowledge of the man, and the 
figure of an object dimly seen through a semi- 
transparent medium. We shall understand the 
significance and the bearing of these figures if 
we consider that when we speak of imperfect 
knowledge we mean either of two things: we 
may either mean that it is imperfect in amount 
or that it is imperfect in quality, in accuracy. 
When a boy begins the study of Euclid, the first 
proposition he learns is absolutely accurate and 
true; he may add to it, but he can never im- 
prove upon it. His knowledge is imperfect in 
amount, but so far as it goes it is absolutely 
reliable; he may build upon it and deduce other 
truths from it. But when we are walking on 
a misty morning and see an object at a distance, 
our knowledge is imperfect, but in quite another 
sense. It is imperfect in the sense of being 
dim, uncertain, inaccurate. We see that there 
is something before us, but whether a human 
being or a gatepost we cannot say. A little 
nearer we see it is a human being, but whether 
old or young, friend or no friend, we cannot 
say. Here the growth of our knowledge is 
from dimness to accuracy. 

Both the figures used by Paul imply that our 
knowledge of Divine things is of this latter 
kind. They loom, as it were, through a mist. 
Many of their details are invisible. ,.We have. 
not got them under our hand to examine at 
leisure. Our present knowledge is as the-light 
of a lantern by which we can pick our way, or 
as the starlight, for which we are thankful in 
the meantime; but when the sun of a wider, 
deeper, truer knowledge rises, what we now call 
knowledge shall be quite eclipsed. “ When I. 
was a child,” says Paul, “I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child: but 
when I became a man, I put away childish 
things.” That is to say, Paul was distinctly 
aware that much of our present knowledge is 
provisional. We do not know the very truth, 
but only such approximations to the truth and 
such symbols of it as we are able to understand. 
We are at present in the state of childhood, 
which cherishes many notions destined to be 
exploded by maturer knowledge. We think of 
God as a Being very similar to ourselves, only 
very much greater; and in our present state we 
must be content with this imperfect knowledge, 
but prepared to put it away as “ childish”’ when 
fuller knowledge comes. The atoning death of 
Christ may be spoken of as the substitutionary 
sacrifice of a Victim on whom our guilt is laid; 
but to speak thus of the death of Christ is to 
make large use of the language of symbol, and 
we must hold our minds open for the fuller 
knowledge which will make such language seem 
quite inadequate. Paul’s language warns us 
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our knowledge of Divine things were perfectly 
accurate, and as if therefore we might freely 
.. and unhesitatingly condemn all who differ from 


against speaking; or thinking, or acting as if 


The other figure is still more precise, al- 
though there is great difference of opinion as to 
what Paul means by seeing now “through a 
darkly.” The word here’ rendered 
glass” is used either for the dim metallic 
mirror used by the ancients, or for the semi- 
translucent talc which was their substitute for 
glass in windows. Of these two meanings it is 
the latter which in this passage gives the best 
sense. It was a common figure among the 
rabbis to illustrate dimness of vision. If they 
wished to denote direct and clear vision, they 
spoke of seeing a thing face to face; if they 
wished to denote uncertain hazy vision, they 
spoke of seeing through a _ glass—that is, 
through a substance only a little more trans- 
parent than our own dimmed glass, through 
which you can see objects, but cannot tell ex- 
actly what they are or who the persons are 
who are moving. Thus they had a common 
saying, “ All other prophets saw as through nine 
glasses, Moses as through one.” The rabbis, 
too, had another saying which illustrates the 
second part of this twelfth verse: ‘“ Even as a 
king, who with common people talks through 
a veil, so that he sees them, but they do not see 
him, but when his friend comes to speak to him, 
he removes this veil, so that he might see him 
face to face, even so did God speak to Moses 
apparently, and not darkly.” * 

Interpreting Paul’s language then by the lan- 
guage of his own kith and kin and of the 
schools in which he had been educated, his 


meaning is that in this life we can see Divine 


things only dimly’ and as through a veil, but 
hereafter we shall see them without the inter- 
vention of any obscuring medium. Here and 
now we can make out only the general outline 
of the unseen realities; but hereafter we shall 
know even as we are known, shall see God as 
directly as He now sees us. We shall not have 
even then the same perfect knowledge of Him 
that He has of us, but shall see Him as imme- 
diately and directly as He sees us. Now He 
wears a veil through which He can see, but 
through which we cannot see; hereafter He will 
lay aside this. Our present knowledge of God 
and of all things unseen is necessarily vague, 
not susceptible of exact definition. There are 
some things of which we may be quite sure, 
others of which we must be content to remain 
in uncertainty. We may be quite sure that God 
exists, that He loves us, that He has sent His 
Son to save us; but if we attempt to run a sharp 
and clear outline round the truths thus dimly 
seen, we shall inevitably err. 

It may be added that while Paul warns us 
against supposing that our knowledge is perfect, 
he does not mean to brand it as useless or de- 
lusive. On the contrary, his figures imply that 
it is necessary for our growth, and that unless 
we honestly use such knowledge as we have, we 
cannot win our’ way to knowledge that is per- 
fect. It is the imperfect knowledge of the child 
which leads it on to further attainment. The 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian creed that 
there are three Persons in one God is certainly 
a very rough and childish expression of a truth 

* See the passages in Wettstein and Schéttgen, 
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far deeper than we can understand, but to reject 
this doctrine because it is evidently only an ap~- 
proximation to a truth which cannot be defined 
and stated in final terms is to refuse to submit 
to the conditions under which we now live and 
to ape a manhood which.in point of fact we do 
not possess. 

Paul’s crowning testimony to the worth of 
love is given in the thirteenth verse: ‘‘ But now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the 
greatest of these is love.” He does not mean 
that love abides while faith becomes sight and 
hope fruition. Rather he indicates that faith 
and hope are also imperishable, and hereby 
distinguished from the spiritual gifts of which 
he has been speaking. Both in this life and in 
that which is to come faith, hope, and love 
abide. For faith and hope pass away only in 
one aspect of their exercise. If by faith be 
meant belief in things unseen, this passes away 
when the unseen is seen. If hope be taken as 
referring only to the future state in general, then 
when that state is reached hope passes away. 
But faith and hope are really permanent ele- 
ments of human life, faith being the confidence 
we have in God, and hope the ever-renewed 
expectancy of future good. But while faith 
maintains us in connection with God, love is the 
enjoyment of God and the partaking of His na- 
ture; and while hope renews our energy and 
guides our aims, it can bring us to no better 
thing than love. 

To see the beauty, fruitfulness, and sufficiency 
of love is easy, but to have it as the mainspring 
of our own life most difficult, indeed the great- 
est of all attainments. This we instinctively 
recognise as the true test of our condition. 
Have we that in us which really knits us to 
God and our fellow-men and prompts us to do 
our utmost for them? Have we in us this new 
affection which destroys selfishness and brings 
us into true and lasting relations with all we 
have to do with? This is the root of all good, 
the beginning of all blessedness, because the 
pes of all likeness to God, who Himself is 
ove. 


CHAPTER XX. 


SPIRITUAL GIFTS AND PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 


In the first twenty-five verses of this chapter 
Paul gives his estimate of the comparative value 
of the two chief spiritual gifts: speaking with 
tongues and prophesying; in the latter half of 
the chapter he lays down certain rules which 
were to guide the exercise of these gifts and 
certain principles on which all the worship and 
public services of the Church should proceed. 

A difficulty, however, meets us at the outset. 
We have no opportunity of observing these 
gifts in exercise, and cannot readily understand 
them. With prophecy indeed there need be no 
great difficulty. Prophesying is speaking for 
God, whether the utterance regards present or 
future matters. When Moses complained that 
he had no gift of utterance, God said, “ Aaron 
shall be thy prophet; ” that is, shall speak for 
thee, or be thy spokesman. Prediction is not 
necessarily any part of the prophet’s function. 
It may be so, and often it was so, but a man 
might be a prophet who had no revelation of 
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the future. 
_the word, a prophet was “an inspired teacher 
and exhorter who revealed to men the secrets 
of God’s will and word and the secrets of their 
own hearts for the purpose of conversion and 
edification.” The function of the prophet is in- 
dicated in the third verse: “ He that prophesieth 
speaketh for edification, and exhortation, and 
comfort;” and still further in the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth verses, where the results of 
prophesying are described in terms precisely 
such as we should use to describe the results of 
efficacious preaching. The hearer is “con- 
vinced,” is conscious in himgelf that the words 
spoken are shedding light and carrying convic- 
tion into the recesses of his heart. The gift of 
prophecy, then, was the endowment which en- 
abled a Christian to speak so as to bring the 
AN and spirit of the hearer into touch with 
od. 

But the gift of tongues is involved in greater 
obscurity. On its first occurrence, as recorded 
in the book of Acts, it? would seem to have been 
the gift of speaking in foreign languages. We 
are told that the strangers from Asia Minor, 
Parthia, the shores of the Black Sea, Africa, 
and Italy, when they heard the disciples speak- 
ing, recognised that they were speaking intel- 
ligible languages. One man was attracted by 
the sound of his native Arabic; another heard 
the familiar Latin; a third for the first time in 
Jerusalem heard a Jew speaking the language he 
was accustomed to hear on the banks of the 
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Nile. Naturally they were confounded by the 
circumstance, ‘‘every man hearing,” as it is 
said, “his own language, the tongue wherein 


he was born.” It would certainly seem proba- 
ble, therefore, that, whether the gift afterwards 
changed its character or not, it was originally 
the power of speaking in a foreign language so 
as to be intelligible to any one who understood 
that language. 

This gift was of course communicated, not as 
a permanent acquisition, to fit men to preach 
the Gospel in foreign countries, but merely as a 
temporary impulse to utter words which to 
themselves had no meaning. All spiritual gifts 
seem to have been inconstant in their influence. 
Paul had the gift of healing, and yet he “left 
Trophimus at Miletum sick;” his dear friend 
Epaphroditus was sick nigh unto death without 
Paul being able to help him; and when Timothy 
was unwell, he did not cure him by miracle, but 
by a very commonplace prescription. So, too, 
when a man by study’and practice acquires the 
use of a foreign tongue, he has command of 
that language so long as memory lives and for 
all purposes; but this “ gift of tongues” was 
only available “‘as the Spirit gave utterance” 
to each, and failed to communicate a constant 
and complete command of the language. It is 
not to be supposed therefore that this gift was 
bestowed in order to enable men more easily 
to proclaim the Gospel to all races. And at no 
period of the world’s history was such a giit less 
needed, Greek and Latin being very generally 
understood throughout the Roman world. Per- 
haps more persons grew up bilingual in that 
day than at any other time. 

If then this gift was intermittent and did not 
qualify its possessor to use a foreign language 
for the ordinary purposes of life or for preach- 
ing the Gospel, what was its use? It served 
the same purpose as other miracles; it made 
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In the sense in which Paul uses 


‘that believe.” 


visible and called attention to the entra 
new powers into human nature. As Pa 
it was “for them that believe not, not for a 


not to instruct the mind of the Christia 


produced conviction that among the followers — 


of Christ new powers were at work. The evi- 
dence of this took a shape which seemed to 
intimate that the religion of Christ was suitable 
for every race of mankind. This gift of tongues 
seemed to claim all nations as the object of 
Christ’s work. The most remote and insignifi- 
cant tribe was accessible to Him. He knew 
their language, suited Himself to their peculiari- 
ties, and claimed kindred with them. 

It must, however, be said that the common 
opinion of scholars is that the gift of tongues 
did not consist in ability to speak a foreign lan- 
guage even temporarily, but in an exalted frame 
of mind which found expression in sounds or 
words belonging to no human language. What 
was thus uttered has been compared to the 

‘merry, unmeaning shouts of boyhood, getting 
rid of exuberant life, uttering in sounds a joy 
for which manhood has no words.” These ec- 
static cries or exclamations were not always 
understood either by the person uttering them, 
or by any one else, so that there was always 
a risk of such utterances being considered either 
as the ravings of lunatics, or, as in the first 
instance, the thick and inarticulate mutterings 
of drunkards. But sometimes there was present 
a person in the same key of feeling whose spirit 
vibrated to the note struck by the speaker, and 
who was able to render his inarticulate sounds 
into intelligible speech. For as music can only 
be interpreted by one who has a feeling for 
music, and as the inarticulate language of tears, 
or sighs, or groans can be comprehended by a 
sympathetic soul, so the tongues could be inter- 
preted by those whose spiritual state corre- 
sponded to that of the gifted person. 

At various periods of the Church’s history 
these manifestations have been reproduced. 
The Montanists of the early Church, the Ca- 
misards of France at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, and the Irvingites of our own 
country claimed that they possessed similar 
gifts. Probably all such manifestations are 
due to violent nervous agitation. The earl 
Quakers showed their wisdom in treating all 
physical manifestations as physical. 

Comparing these two gifts, prophecy and 
speaking with tongues, Paul very decidedly 
gives the preference to the former, and this 
mainly on the score of its greater utility. It 
often happened that when one of the Christians 
spoke in tongues there was no one present who 
could interpret. However exalted the man’s 
own spirit might be, the congregation could de- 
rive no benefit from his utterances. And if a 
number of persons spoke at once, as they 
seemed to do in Corinth, on the pretext that 
they could not control themselves, any unbe- 
liever who came in and heard this Babel of 
sound would naturally conclude, as Paul says, 
that he had stumbled into a ward of lunatics. 
Such disorder must not be. If there were no 
one present who could interpret what the speak- 
ers with tongues were saying, they must be 
silent. Apart from interpretation speaking with 
tongues was mere noise, the blare of a trumpet 
sounded by one who did not know one call 
from another, and which was mere unintelligible 
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ound. Prophesying was not liable to these 
uses. All understood it, and could learn 
something from it. 

_ From this preference shown by Paul for the 
less showy but more useful gift, we may gather 


that to make public worship the occasion of 
_ self-display or sensational exhibitions is to de- 


grade it. This is a hint for the pulpit rather 
than for the pew. Preachers must resist the 
temptation to preach for effect, to make a sen- 
sation, to produce fine sermons. The desire to 
be recognised as able to move men, to say 
things smartly, to put the truth freshly, to be 
eloquent, or to be sensible is always striving 
against the simple-minded purpose of edifying 
Christ’s people. Worshippers as well as preach- 
ers may, however, be so tempted. They may 


sing with a gratified sense of exhibiting a good 


voice. They may find greater pleasure in what 
is sensational in worship than in what is simple 
and intelligible. 

_ Again, we here see that worship in which the 


understanding bears no part, receives no coun- 
tenance from Paul. 
spirit; I will pray with the understanding also.” 
Where the prayers of the Church are in an un- 


“T will pray with the 


known tongue, such as Latin, the worshipper 
may indeed pray with the spirit, and may be 
edified thereby, but his worship would be better 
did he pray with the understanding also. Music 
unaccompanied by words induces in some tem- 


-peraments an impressible condition which has 


an appearance of devoutness and _ probably 
something of the reality; but such devoutness 
is apt to be either hazy or sentimental or both, 
unless by the help of accompanying words the 


understanding goes hand in hand with feeling. 


No countenance can be found in this chapter 
to the idea that worship should exclude preach- 
ing and become the sole purpose of the assem- 
bling together of Christian people. Some tem- 
peraments incline towards worship, but resent 
being preached to or instructed. The rever- 
ential and serious feelings which are quickened 
into life by devotional forms of prayer may 
be scattered by the buffoonery or ineptitudes 
of the preacher. Exasperation, unbelief, con- 
tempt, in the mind of the hearer may be the 
only results achieved by some sermons. It may 
occasionally occur to us that the Christian world 
would be very much the better of some years of 
silence, and that results which have not been 
reached by floods of preaching might be at- 
tained if these floods were allowed to ebb and a 
period of quiet and repose succeed. Unques- 
tionably there is a danger at present of leading 
men to suppose that religion is a thing which 
must be ceaselessly talked about, and which 
perhaps chiefly consists of talk, so that if one 
only hears enough, and has the right opinions, 
he may accept himself as a religious person. 
But it is one thing to say that there is at pres- 
ent too much preaching or too careless and un- 
equal a distribution of preaching, and quite an- 
other thing to say there should be none. 

Having given expression to his preference for 
prophesying, Paul goes on to indicate the man- 
ner in which the public services should be con- 
The picture he draws is one which 
finds no counterpart in the greater modern 
Churches. The chief distinction between the 
services of the*’Corinthian Church and those we 
are now familiar with is the much greater free- 
dom with which in those days the membership 
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of the Church took part in the service. ‘“ When 
ye come together, every one of you hath a 
psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a 
revelation, hath an interpretation.” Each mem- 
ber of the congregation had something to con- 
tribute for the edification of the Church. The 
experience, the thought, the gifts, of the indi- 
vidual were made available for the benefit of 
all. One with a natural aptitude for poetry 
threw his devotional feeling into a metrical 
form, and furnished the Church with her earli- 
est hymns. Another with innate exactness of 
thought set some important aspect of Christian 
truth so clearly before the mind of the con- 
gregation that it at once took its place as an 
article of faith. Another, fresh from contact 
with the world and intercourse with unbelieving 
and dissolute men, who had felt his own feet 
sliding and renewed his grasp on Christ, en- 
tered the meeting with the glow of conflict on 
his face, and had eager words of exhortation 
to utter. And so passed the hours of meeting, 
without any fixed order, without any appointed 
ministry, without any uniformity of service. 
And certainly the freshness, fulness, and vari- 
ety of such services were greatly to be desired 
if possibly they could be attained. We lose 
much of what would interest and much that 
would edify by enjoining silence upon the mem- 
bership of the Church. 

And yet, as Paul observes, there was much 
to be desired in those Corinthian services. Had 
there been some authorised official presiding 
over them, the abuses of which this letter speaks 
could not have arisen. To appeal to this chap. 
ter or to any part of this letter in proof that 
there should be no distinction between clergy 
and laity would be very bad policy. It is in- 
deed obvious that at this time there were 
neither elders nor deacons, bishops nor rulers 
of any kind, in the Church of Corinth; but then 
it is quite as obvious that there was great need 
of them, and that the want of them had given 
rise to some scandalous abuses and to much dis- 
order. The ideal condition would be one in 
which authority should be lodged in certain 
elected office-bearers, while the faculty and gift 
of each member in some way contributed to the 
good of the whole Church. In most Churches 
of our own day, efforts are made to utilise the 
Christian energies of their membership in those 
various charitable works which are so neces 
sary and so abundant. But probably we should 
all be the better of a much freer ventilation of 
opinion within the Church and of listening to 
men who have not been educated in any par- 
ticular school of theology and hold their minds 
closely to the realities of experience. 

We cannot but ask in passing, What has be- 
come of all those inspired utterances with which 
the Corinthian Church from week to week re- 
sounded? Doubtless they entered into the life 
of that generation and fostered the Christian 
character which so often shone out on the 
heathen world with surprising purity. ~ Doubt- 
less, too, the unknown teachers of those primi- 
tive Churches did much both in the way of sug- 
gesting aspects of truth to Paul and of confirm- 
ing, and. expounding, and illustrating his some- 
what condensed and difficult teaching. Had 
their utterances been recorded, many obscuri- 
ties of Scripture might have been removed, 
much light must have been reflected on the 
whole circle of Christian truth, and we should 
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have been able to define more clearly the actual 
condition of the Christian Church. Shorthand 
was in common use at that time in the Roman 
courts, and by its means we are in possession 
of relics of that age of much less value than the 
report of one or two of these Christian meet- 
ings might have been. No such report, how- 
ever, is forthcoming. 

While Paul abstains from appointing office- 
bearers to preside at their meetings, he is care- 
ful to lay down two principles which should 
regulate their procedure. First, “let every- 
thing be done decently and in order.” This ad- 
vice was greatly needed in a Church in which 
the public services were sometimes turned into 
tumultuous exhibitions of rival gifts, each man 
trying to make himself heard above the din of 
voices, one speaking with tongues, another 
singing a hymn, a third loudly addressing the 
congregation, so that any stranger who might 
be attracted by the noise and step into the house 
could think this Christian meeting nothing else 
than Bedlam broke loose. Above all things, 
then, says Paul, conduct your meetings in a 
seemly fashion. Observe the rules of common 
decency and order. I do not prescribe any par-~ 
ticular forms you must observe nor any special 
order you must follow in your services. I do 
not pronounce what portion of time should be 
devoted to prayer nor what to praise or ex- 
hortation; nor do I require that you should in 
all cases begin your service in the same stere- 
otyped manner and carry it through in the same 
routine. Your services must vary both in form 
and in substance from week to week, according 
to the equipment of the individual members of 
your Church; sometimes there may be many 
who wish to exhort, sometimes there may be 
none. But in all this freedom and variety, 
spontaneity must not run into obtrusiveness, 
and variety must be saved from disorder. 

The other general principle Paul lays down 
in the words, “ Let all things be done unto edi- 
fying.” Let each use his gift for the good of 
the congregation. Keep the great end of your 
meetings in view, and you need no formal 
rubrics. If extempore prayer is found inspir- 
ing, use it; if the old liturgy of the synagogue 
is preferred, retain its service; if both have ad- 
vantages, employ both. Judge your methods by 
their bearing on the spiritual life of your mem- 
bers. Make no boast of your esthetic worship, 
your irreproachable liturgy, your melting music, 
if these things do not result in a more loyal 
service of Christ. Do not pique yourselves on 
your puritanic simplicity of worship and the 
absence of all that is not spiritual if this bare- 
ness and simplicity do not bring you more di- 
rectly into the presence of your Lord. It mat- 
ters little what we eat or in what shape it is 
served if we are the better for our food and 
are maintained in health and vigour. It matters 
little whether the vehicle in which we travel be 
highly decorated or plain so long as it brings 
us safely to our destination. Are we the better 
for our services? Is it our chief aim in them 
to receive and promote an earnest religious 
spirit and a sincere service of Christ? 

It might be difficult to say whether the some- 
what selfish ambition of those Corinthians to 
secure the surprising gifts of the Spirit or our 
own torpid indifference and lack of expectation 
is less to be commended. Certainly every one 
who attaches himself to Christ ought to indulge 
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in great expectations. Through Christ iés the 
way out from the poverty and futility that op- 
press our spiritual history. From Him we may, 
however falsely modest we are, expect at least 
His own Spirit. And in this ‘‘ least” there is 
promise of all. They who sincerely attach 
themselves to Christ cannot fail to end by being 
like Him. But lack of expectation is fatal to 
the Christian. If we expect nothing or very 
little from Christ, we might as well not be 
Christians. If He does not become to us a 
second conscience, ever present in us to warn 
against sin and offer opposing inducements, we 
might as well call ourselves by any other name. 
His power is exerted now not to excite to un- 
wonted exhibitions of abnormal faculties, but 
to promote in us all that is most stable and 
substantial in character. And the fact is that 
they who hunger after righteousness are filled. 
They who expect that Christ will help them to 
become like Himself do become like Him. All 
grace is attainable. Nothing but unbelief shuts 
us out from it. Do not be content until you 
find in Christ more abundant life, until you have 
as clear evidence as these Corinthians had that 
a new spirit of power dwells within you. He 
Himself encourages you to expect this. It is to 
receive this He calls us to Him; and if we are 
not expecting this spirit of life, it is because we 
do not understand or do not believe Him. He 
has come to give us the best God has to give, 
and the best is likeness to Himself. He has 
come to save our life from being a folly and a 
failure, and He saves it by filling it with His 
own Spirit. All fulness resides in Him; in 
Him Divine resource is made available for hu- 
man needs: but the distribution is moral, not 
mechanical; that is to say, it depends on your 
willingness to receive, on your expectation of 
good, on your true personal attachment to 
Christ in spirit ‘and in will. 


_— 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
I. Irs PLACE IN THE CHRISTIAN CREED. 


Pau. having now settled the minor questions 
of order in public worship, marriage, intercourse 
with the heathen, and the other various diffi- 
culties which were distracting the Corinthian 
Church, turns at last to a matter of prime im- 
portance and perennial interest: the resurrection 
of the body. This great subject he handles not 
in the abstract, but with a view to the particular 
attitude and beliefs of the Corinthians. Some 
of them said broadly, “ There is no resurrection 
of the dead,” although apparently they had no 
intention of denying that Christ had risen. Ac- 
cordingly Paul proceeds to show them that the 
resurrection of Christ and that of His followers 
hang together, that the resurrection of Christ is 
essential to the Christian creed, that it is amply 
attested, and that although great difficulties sur- 
round the subject, making it impossible to con- 
ceive what the risen body will be, yet the resur- 
rection of the body is to be looked forward to 
with confident hope. 

It will be most convenient to consider first 
the place which the resurrection $f Christ holds 
in the Christian creed; but that we may follow 
Paul’s argument and appreciate its force, it will 
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be necessary to make clear to our own mind 


what he meant by the resurrection of Christ 
and what position the Corinthians sought to 
maintain. | 


First, by the resurrection of Christ Paul meant 
His rising from the grave with a body glorified 


or made fit for the new and heavenly life He 


had entered. Paul did not believe that the body 
he saw on the road to Damascus was the very 
body which had hung upon the cross, made of 


the same material, subject to the same condi- 


tions. He affirms in this chapter that flesh and 
blood, a natural body, cannot enter upon the 
heavenly life. It must pass through a process 
which entirely alters its material. Paul had seen 
bodies consumed to ashes, and he knew that the 


substance of these bodies could not be recovered. 


He was aware that the material of the human 
body is dissolved, and is by the processes of na- 
ture used for the constructing of the bodies of 
fishes, wild beasts, birds; that-as the body was 
sustained in life by the produce of the earth, so 
in death it is mingled with the earth again, giving 
back to earth what it had received. The argu- 
ments, therefore, commonly urged against the 
Resurrection had no relevancy against that in 
which Paul believed, for it was not that very thing 
which was buried which he expected would rise 
again, but a body different in kind, in material, 


and in capacity. 


But yet Paul always speaks as if there were 
some connection between the present and the 
future, the natural and the spiritual, body. He 
speaks, too, of the body of Christ as the type 
or specimen into the likeness of which the bodies 
of His people are to be transformed. Now, if 
we conceive, or try to conceive, what passed in 
that closed sepulchre in the garden of Joseph, 
we can only suppose that the body of flesh and 
blood which was taken down from the cross 
and laid there was transformed into a spiritual 
body by a process which may be called miracu- 
lous, but which differed from the process which 
is to operate in ourselves only by its rapidity. 
We do not understand the process; but is that 
the only thing we do not understand? All along 
the line which marks off this world from the 
spiritual world mystery broods; and the fact that 
we do not understand how the body Christ 
had worn on earth passed into a body fit for 
another kind of life ought not to prevent our 
believing that such a transmutation can take 
place. 

There are in nature many forces of which 
we know nothing, and it may one day appear 
to us most natural that the spirit should clothe 
itself with a spiritual body. The connection be- 
tween the two bodies is the persistent and iden- 
tical spirit which animates both. As the life 
that is in the body now assimilates material 
and forms the body to its particular mould, 
so may the spirit hereafter, when ejected from 
its present dwelling, have power to clothe itself 
with a body suited to its needs. Paul refuses to 
recognise any insuperable difficulty here. The 
transmutation of the earthly body of Christ into 
a glorified body will be repeated in the case 
of many of His followers, for, as he says, “ we 


shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed 


in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” 
Secondly, we must understand the position oc- 
cupied by those whom Paul addressed in this 
chapter. They doubted the Resurrection; but 
in that day, as in our own, the Resurrection 
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was denied from two opposite points of view. 
Materialists, such as the Sadducees, believing 
that mental and spiritual life are only manifes- 
tations of physical life and dependent upon it, 
necessarily concluded that with the death of the 
body the whole life of the individual terminates. 
And it would rather appear as if the Corinthians 
were tainted with materialism. ‘“ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die,’”’ can only be the 
suggestion of the materialist, -vho believes in no 
future life of any kind. 

But many who opposed materialism held that 
the resurrection of the body, if not impossible, 
was at all events undesirable. It was the fashion 
to speak contemptuously of the body. It was 
branded as the source and seat of sin, as the 
untamed bullock which dragged its yokefellow, 
the soul, out of the straight path. Philosophers 
gave thanks to God that He had not tied their 
spirit to an immortal body, and refused to allow 
their portrait to be’ taken, lest they should be 
remembered and honoured by means of their 
material part. When Paul’s teaching was ac- 
cepted by such persons, they laid great stress 
on his inculcation of the mystical or spiritual 
dying with Christ and rising again, until they 
persuaded themselves this was all he meant by 
resurrection. They declared that the Resurrec- 
tion was past already, and that all believing men 
were already risen in Christ. To be free from 
all connection with matter was an essential ele- 
ment in their idea of salvation, and to promise 
them the resurrection of the body was to offer 
them a very doubtful blessing indeed. 

In our own day the resurrection of Christ is de- 
nied both from the materialist and from the spir- 
itualist or idealist point of view. It is said that 
the Resurrection of Christ is an undoubted fact 
if by the resurrection be meant that His spirit 
survived death and now lives in us. But the 
bodily resurrection is a thing of no account. 
Not from the risen body flows the power that 
has altered human history, but from the teach- 
ings and life of Christ and from His devote- 
ment of Himself even unto death to the interests 
of men. Christ lay in His grave, and the ele- 
ments of His body have passed into the bosom 
of nature, as ours will before long; but His 
spirit was not imprisoned in the grave: it lives, 
perhaps in us. Statements to this effect you may 
hear or read frequently in our day. And either 
of two very different beliefs may be expressed 
in such language. It may, on the one hand, 
mean that the person Jesus is individually ex- 
tinct, and that although virtue still flows from 
His life, as from that of every good man, He 
is Himself unconscious of this and of everything 
else, and can exert no new and fresh influence, 
such as emanates from a person presently alive 
and aware of the exigencies appealing to His 
interference. This is plainly a form of belief en- 
tirely different from that of the Apostles, who 
acted for a living Lord, to whom they appealed 
and by whom they were guided. Belief in a 
dead Christ, who cannot hear prayer and is un- 
conscious of our service, may indeed help a man 
who has nothing better to help him; but it is 
not the belief of the Apostles. 

On the other hand, it may be meant that 
although the body of Christ remained in the 
tomb, His spirit survived death, and lives a dis- 
embodied but conscious and powerful life. One 
of the profoundest German critics, Keim, has 
expressed himself to this effect. The Apostles, 
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he thinks, did not see the actual risen body of 
the Lord; their visions of a glorified Jesus were 
not, however, delusive; the appearances were not 
the creations of their own excitement, but were 
intentionally produced by the Lord Himself. 
» Jesus, it is believed, had actually passed into a 
higher life, and was as full of consciousness and 
of power as He had been on earth; and of this 
glorified life in which He was He gave the 
Apostles assurance by these appearances. The 
body of the Lord remained in the tomb; but 
these appearances were intended, to use the critic’s 
own words, as a kind of telegram, to assure them 
He was alive. Had such a sign of His con- 
tinued and glorified life not been given, their 
belief in Him as the Messiah could not have 
survived the death on the cross. 

This view, although erroneous, can do little 
harm to experimental or practical Christianity. 
The difference between a disembodied spirit and 
a spiritual body is really unappreciable to our 
present knowledge. And if any one finds it im- 
possible to believe in the bodily resurrection of 
Christ, but easy to believe in His present life 
and power, it would only be mischievous to re- 
quire of him a faith he cannot give in addition 
to a faith which brings him into real fellow- 
ship with Christ. The main purpose of Christ’s 
appearances was to give to His disciples assur- 
ance of His continued life and power. If that 
assurance already exists, then belief in Christ as 
alive and supreme supersedes the use of the 
usual stepping-stone towards that belief. 

At the same time, it must be maintained that 
not only did the Apostles believe they saw the 
body of Christ, by which indeed they first of 
all identified Him, but also they were distinctly 
assured that the body they saw was not a ghost or 
a telegram, but a veritable body that could stand 
handling, and whose lips and throat could utter 
sound. Besides, it is not in reason to suppose 
that when they saw this appearance, whatever 
it was, they should not at once go to the sep- 
ulchre and see what was there. And if there 
they saw the body while in various other places 
they saw what seemed to be the body, what 
a world of incomprehensible and mystifying jug- 
glery must they have felt themselves to be in- 
volved in! 

It is a fact then that those who knew most 
both about the body and about the spirit of 
Jesus believed they saw the body and were en- 
couraged sc to believe. Besides, if we accept 
the view that though Christ is alive, His body 
remained in the grave, we are at once confronted 
with the difficulty that Christ’s glorification is 
not yet complete. If Christ’s body did not par- 
take in His conquest over the grave, then that 
conquest is partial and incomplete. Human na- 
ture both in this life and in the life to come 
is composed of body and spirit; and if Christ 
now sits at God’s right hand in perfected hu- 
man nature, it is not as a disembodied spirit, but 
as a complete person in a glorified body, we 
must conceive of Him. No doubt it is a spiritual 
influence which Christ now exerts upon His fol- 
lowers, and their belief in His risen life may 
be independent of any statements made by the 
disciples concerning His body; at the same time, 
to suppose that Christ is now without a body 
is to suppose that He is imperfect: and it must 
also be remembered that the primitive faith and 
restored confidence in Christ, to which the very 
existence of the Church is due, were created by 
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the sight of the empty tomb and the glorified 
body. Ae 
In the face of such chapters as this and other 





passages equally explicit, modern believers ina _ 


merely spiritual resurrection have found some 
difficulty in reconciling their views with the 
statements of Paul. Mr. Matthew Arnold under- 
takes to show us how this may be done. “ Not 
for a moment,” he says, “do we deny that in 
Paul’s earlier theology, and notably in the Epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians and Corinthians, the 
physical and miraculous aspect of the Resurrec- 
tion, both Christ’s and the believer’s, is primary 
and predominant. Not for a moment do we 
deny that to the very end of his life, after the 
Epistle to the Romans, after the Epistle to the 
Philippians, if he had been asked whether he 
held the doctrine of the Resurrection in the phys- 
ical and miraculous sense as well as in his own 
spiritual and mystical sense, he would have re- 
plied with entire conviction that he did. Very 
likely it would have been impossible to him 
to imagine his theology without it. But— ‘ 


“* Below the surface stream, shallow and light, 
Of what we say we feel—below the stream, 
As light, of what we ¢hznzk we feel, there flows 
With noiseless current strong, obscure and deep, 
The central stream of what we feel indeed ;’ 


and by this alone are we truly characterised.” 
This, however, is not to interpret an author, 
but to make him a mere nose of wax that can 
be worked into any convenient shape. Probabl 
Paul understood his own theology quite as well 
as Mr. Arnold; and, as his critic says, he con- 
sidered the physical resurrection of Christ and 
the believer an essential part of it. 

Considering the place which our Lord’s risen 
body had in Paul’s conversion, it could not be 
otherwise. At the very moment when Paul’s 
whole system of thought was in a state of fusion 
the risen Lord was pre-eminently impressed 
upon it. It was through his conviction of the 
resurrection of Christ that both Paul’s theology 
and his character were once for all radically al- 
tered. The idea of a crucified Messiah had been 
abhorrent to him, and his life was dedicated to 
the extirpation of this vile heresy that sprang 
from the Cross. But from the moment when 
with his own eyes he saw the risen Lord he 
understood, with the rest of the disciples, that 
death was the Messiah’s appointed path to su- 
preme spiritual headship. As truly in Paul’s case 
as in that of the other disciples faith sprang 
from the sight of the glorified Christ; and to 
none could it be so inevitable as to him to say, 
“Tf Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain.” From the 
first Paul had put the resurrection of Christ for- 
ward as an essential and fundamental part of 
the Gospel he had received, and which he was 
accustomed to deliver. 

And, generally speaking, this place is as- 
signed to it both by believers and by unbeliev- 
ers. It is recognised that it was the belief in 
the Resurrection which first revived the hopes 
of Christ’s followers and drew them together 
to wait for the promise of His Spirit. It is 
recognised that whether the Resurrection be a 
fact or no, the Church of Christ was founded on 
the belief that it had taken place, so that if that 
had been removed the Church could not have 
been. This is affirmed as decisively by unbe- 
lievers as by believers. The great leader of 
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modern unbelief (Strauss) declares that the Res- 
rrection is “the centre of the centre, the real 


heart of Christianity as it has been until now;” 


while one of his ablest opponents says, ‘“ The 


_ Resurrection created the Church, the risen Christ 
made Christianity; and even now the Christian 
faith stands or falls with Him. 
true that no living Christ ever issued from the 
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tomb of Joseph, then that tomb becomes the 
grave, not of a man, but of a religion, with 
all the hopes built on it and all the splendid 
enthusiasms it has inspired” (Fairbairn). 

It is not difficult to perceive what it was in 
the resurrection of Christ which gave it this im- 
portance. 

1. First, it was the convincing proof that 
Christ’s words were true, and that He was what 
He had claimed to be. He Himself had on 
more occasions than one hinted that such proof 
was to be given. “ Destroy this temple,’ He 
said, ‘‘and in three days I will raise it again.” 
The sign which was to be given, notwithstand- 

ing His habitual refusal to yield to the Jewish 


__ eraving for miracle, was the sign of the prophet 


Jonah. As he had been thrown out and lost 
for three days and nights, but had thereby only 
been forwarded in his mission, so our Lord was 
to be thrown out as endangering the ship, but 
was to rise again to fuller and more perfect 
efficiency. In order that His claim to be the 
Messiah might be understood, it was necessary 
that He should die; but in order that it might 
be believed, it was needful that He should rise. 
Had He not died, His followers would have 
continued to expect a reign of earthly power; 
His death showed them no such reign could be, 
and convinced them His spiritual power sprang 
out of apparent weakness. But had He not risen 
again, all their hopes would have been blighted. 
All who had believed in Him would have joined 
with the Emmaus disciples in their hopeless cry, 
“We thought that this had been He who should 
have redeemed Israel.” 

It was the resurrection of our Lord, then, 
which convinced His disciples that His words 
had been true, that He was what He had claimed 
to be, and that He was not mistaken regarding 
His own person, His work, His relation to the 
Father, the prospects of Himself and His peo- 
ple. This was the answer given by God to the 
doubts, and calumnies, and accusations of men. 
Jesus at the last had stood alone, unsupported 
by one favouring voice. His own disciples for- 
sook Him, and in their bewilderment knew not 
what to think. Those who considered Him a 
dangerous and seditious person, or at best a 
crazed enthusiast, found themselves backed by 
the voice of the people and urged to extreme 
measures, with none to,remonstrate save the 
heathen judge, none to pity save a few women. 
This delusion, they congratulated themselves, 
was stamped out. And stamped out it would 
have been but for the Resurrection. “ Then it 
was seen that while the world had scorned theSon 
of God, the Father had been watching over Him 
with unceasing love; that while the world had 
placed Him at its bar as a malefactor and blas- 
phemer, the Father had been making ready for 
Him a seat at His own right hand; that while 
the world nailed Him to the cross, the Father 
had been preparing for Him ‘ many crowns’ and 
a mame that is above every name; that while 
the world had gone to the grave in the garden, 
setting a watch and sealing the stone, and had 
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then returned to its feasting and merriment, be- 
cause the Preacher of righteousness was no 
longer there to trouble it, the Father had waited 
for the third morning in order to bring Him 
forth in triumph from the grave.” * 

This contrast between the treatment Christ re- 
ceived at the hands of men and His justification 
by the Father in the Resurrection fills and col-_ 
ours all the addresses delivered by the Apostles 
to the people in the immediately succeeding days. 
They evidently accepted the Resurrection as 
God’s great attestation to the person and work 
of Christ. It changed their own thoughts about 
Him, and they expected it would change the 
thoughts of other men. They saw now that His 
death was one of the necessary steps in His 
career, one of the essential parts of the work 
He had come to do. Had Christ not been raised, 
they would have thought Him weak and mis- 
taken as other men. The beauty and promise 
of His words which had so attracted them would 
now have seemed delusive and unbearable. But 
in the light of the Resurrection they saw that 
the Christ “ ought to have suffered these things 
and so to enter His glory.” They could now 
confidently say, ‘‘ He died for our sins, and was 
raised again for our justification.” 

2. Secondly, the resurrection of Christ occu- 
pies a fundamental place in the Christian creed, 
because by it there is disclosed a real and close 
connection between this world and the unseen, 
eternal world. There is no need now of argu- 
ment to prove a life beyond; here is one who- 
is in it. For the resurrection of Christ was not 
a return to this life, to its wants, to its limita- 
tions, to its inevitable close; but it was a resur- 
rection to a life for ever beyond death. Neither 
was it a discarding of humanity on Christ’s part, 
a cessation of His acceptance of human condi- 
tions, a rising to,some kind of existence to 
which man has no access. On the contrary, 
it was because He continued truly human that 
in human body and with human soul He rose 
to veritable human life beyond the grave. If 
Jesus rose from the dead, then the world into 
which He is gone is a real world, in which men 
can live more fully than they live here. , If He 
rose from the dead, then there is an unseen 
Spirit mightier than the strongest material pow- 
ers, a God who is seeking to bring us out of 
all evil into an eternally happy condition. Quite 
reasonably is death invested with a certain maj- 
esty, if not terror, as the mightiest of physical 
things. There may be greater evils; but they 
do not affect all men, but only some, or they 
debar men from certain enjoyments and a cer- 
tain kind of life, but not from all. But death 
shuts men out from everything with which they 
have here to do, and launches them into a con- 
dition of which they know absolutely nothing. 
Any one who conquers death and scatters its 
mystery, who shows in his own person that it is 
innocuous, and that it actually betters our con- 
dition, brings us light that reaches us from 
no other quarter. And He who shows this su- 
periority over death in virtue of a moral su- 
periority, and uses it for the furtherance of the 
highest spiritual ends, shows a command over 
the whole affairs of men which makes it easy 
to believe He can guide us into a condition like 
His own. As Peter'affirms, it is “ by the res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ from the dead we are 
begotten again unto a lively hope.” 

* Milligan, ‘‘The Resurrection of our Lord,” p. 150, 
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3. For, lastly, it is in the resurrection of Christ 
we see at once the norm or type of our life here 
and of our destiny hereafter. Holiness and im- 
mortality are two aspects, two manifestations, 
of the Divine life we receive from Christ. They 
are inseparable the one from the other. His 
Spirit is the source of both. “If the Spirit that 
raised up the Lord Jesus from the dead dwell- 
eth in you, He that raised up Christ Jesus from 
the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies 
through His Spirit that dwelleth in you.” If 
we have now the one evidence of His indwell- 
ing in us, we shall one day have the other. The 
hope that should uplift and purify every part 
of the Christian’s character is a hope which is 
shadowy, unreal, inoperative, in those who 
merely know about Christ and His work; it be- 
comes a living hope, full of immortality in all 
who are now actually drawing their life from 
Christ, who have their life truly hid with Christ 
in God, who are in heart and will one with the 
Most High, in whom is all life. ~ 

Therefore does Paul so continually hold up to 
us the risen life of Christ as that to which we 
are to be conformed. We are to rise with Him 
to newness of life. As Christ has done with 
death, having died to sin once, so must His 
people be dead to sin and live to God with Him. 
Sometimes in weariness or dejection one feels 
as if he had seen the best of everything, ex- 
perienced all he can experience, and must now 
simply endure life; he sees no prospect of any- 
thing fresh, or attractive, or reviving. But this 
is not because he has exhausted life, but because 
he has not begun it. To the “children of the 
Resurrection,” who. have followed Christ in His 
path to life by renouncing sin, and conquering 
self, and giving themselves to God, there is 
a springing life in their own soul that renews 
hope and energy. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST 


(continued). 
II. Irs Proor. 


Paut, having affirmed that the resurrection of 
Christ is an essential element of the Gospel, 
proceeds to sketch the evidence for the fact. 
That evidence mainly consists in the attestation 
of those who at various times and in various 
places and circumstances had seen the Lord after 
His death. Other evidence there is, as Paul 
indicates. In certain unspecified passages of the 
Old Testament he thinks a discerning reader 
might have found sufficient intimation that when 
the Messiah came He would both die and rise 
again. But as he himself had not at first rec- 
ognised these intimations in the Old Testament, 
he does not press them upon others, but ap- 
peals to the simple fact that many of those who 
had been familiar with the appearance of Christ 
while He lived saw Him after death alive. 

As a preliminary to the positive evidence here 
adduced by Paul, it may be remarked that we 
have no record of any contemporary denial of 
the fact, save only the story put in the mouths 
of the soldiers by the chief priests. Matthew 
tells us that it was currently reported that the 
soldiers who had been on guard at the sepul- 
chre were bribed by the priests and elders to 
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say that the disciples had come in the night 
and stolen the body. But whatever temporary 
purpose they fancied this might serve, the great 
purpose it now serves is to prove the truth of 
the Resurrection, for the main point is admitted, 
the tomb was empty. As for the story itself, 
its falsehood must have been apparent; and prob- 
ably no one in Jerusalem was so simple as to 
be taken in by it. For, in point of fact, the 
authorities had taken steps to prevent this very 
thing. They were resolved there should be no 
tampering with the grave, and accordingly had 
set their official seal upon it and placed a guard 
to watch. 

The evidence thus unintentionally furnished 
by the authorities is important. Their action 
after the Resurrection proves that the tomb was 
empty; while their action previous to the Res- 
urrection proves that it was emptied by no or- 
dinary interposition, but by the actual rising of 
Jesus from the dead. So beyond doubt was this 
that when Peter stood before the Sanhedrin and 
affirmed it no one was hardy enough to con- 
tradict him. Had they been able to persuade 
themselves that the disciples had tampered with 
the guard, or overpowered them, or terrified 
them in the night by strange appearances, why 
did they not prosecute the disciples for breaking 
the official seal? Could they have had a more 
plausible pretext for exploding the Christian 
faith and stamping out the nascent heresy? 
They were perplexed and alarmed at the growth 
of the Church; what hindered them from bring- 





ing proof that there had been no resurrection? — 


They had every inducement to do so, yet they 
did not. If the body was still in the grave, noth- 
ing was easier than to produce it; if the grave 
was empty, as they affirmed, because the disciples 
had stolen the body, no more welcome handle 


‘ against them could have been furnished to the 


authorities. But they could not in open court 
pretend any such thing. They knew that what 
their guard reported was true. In short, there 
was no object the Sanhedrin would more gladly 
have compassed than to explode the belief in the 
resurrection of Christ; if that belief was false, 
they had ample means of showing it to be so: and 


yet they did absolutely nothing that had any — 


weight with the public mind. It is apparent that 
not only the disciples, but the authorities, were 
compelled to admit the fact of the Resurrection. 

The idea that there was only a pretended res- 
urrection, vamped up by the disciples, may there- 
fore be dismissed; and indeed no well-informed 
person nowadays would venture to affirm such 
a thing. It is admitted by those who deny the 
Resurrection as explicitly as by those who af- 
firm it that the disciples had a bona fide belief 
that Jesus had risen from the dead and was 
alive. The only question is, How was that be- 
lief produced? And to this question there are 
three answers: (1) that the disciples saw our 
Lord alive after the Crucifixion, but He had 
never been dead; (2) that they only thought 
they saw Him; and (3) that they did actually 
see Him alive after being dead and buried. 

1. The first answer is plainly inadequate We 
are asked to account for the Christian Church, 
for the belief in a risen Lord which animated 
the first disciples with a faith, a hope, a courage, 
whose power is felt to this day; we ask for 
an explanation of this singular circumstance that 
a number of men arrived at the conclusion that 
they had an almighty Friend, One who had all 
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‘ had . 
power in heaven and on earth; and we are told, 


in explanation of this, that they had seen their 


_ Master barely rescued from crucifixion, creeping 
about the earth, scarcely able to move, all stained 
- with blood, soiled from the tomb, pale, weak, 
helpless, and this object caused them to believe 
He was almighty. As one of the most sceptical 


of critics himself says, “one who had thus crept 
forth half dead from the grave and crawled about 
a sickly patient, needing medical and surgical 
assistance, nursing and strengthening, and who 
finally succumbed to his sufferings, could 
never have given his followers the impression 
that he was the Conqueror over death and the 
grave, the Prince of life. Such a recovery could 
only have weakened or at best given a pathetic 
tinge to the impression which he had made upon 
them by his life and death; it could not possibly 
have changed their sorrow into ecstasy, and 
raised their reverence into worship.” 

This explanation then may be dismissed. It 
is neither in harmony with the facts, nor is it 
adequate as an explanation. 

It is not in harmony with the facts, because 


_ the fact of His death was certified by the surest 


authority. There was in the world at that time, 
and there is in the world now, nothing more 
punctiliously accurate than a soldier trained under 
the old Roman discipline. The punctilious ex- 
actness of this discipline is seen in the conduct 
both of the soldiers at the cross and of Pilate. 
Though the soldiers see that Jesus is dead, they 
make sure of His death by a spear-thrust, a 
hand-breadth wide, sufficient of itself, as they 
very well knew, to cause death. And when Pilate 
is applied to for the body, he will not give it 
up until he has received from the centurion on 
duty the necessary certificate that the sentence 
of death has actually been executed. 

Neither is the supposition that Jesus survived 
the Crucifixion and appeared to His disciples in 
this rescued condition any explanation of their 
faith in Him as a risen, glorious almighty Lord. 
The Person they saw and afterwards believed in 
was not a bleeding, crushed, defeated man, who 
had death still to look forward to, but a Person 
who had passed through and conquered death, 
and was now alive for evermore, opening for 
Himself and to them the gates of a glorious 
and deathless life. 

2. The belief of the disciples is explained with 
greater appearance of insight by those who say 
that they imagined they saw the risen Lord, 
although in reality they did not. There are, it is 
pointed out, several ways in which the disciples 
may have been deceived. For example, some 
clever and scheming person may have personated 
Jesus. Such personations have been made, but 
never with such results. When Postumus 
Agrippa was killed, one of his slaves secreted 
or dispersed the ashes of the murdered man, 
to destroy the evidence of his death, and retired 
for a time till his hair and beard were grown, 
to fayour a certain likeness which jhe actually 
bore him. Meanwhile, taking a few intimates 
into his confidence, he spread a report, which 
found ready listeners, that Agrippa still lived. 
He glided from town to town, showing himself 
in the dusk for a few minutes only at a time 
to men prepared for the sudden apparition, until 
it came to be noised abroad that the gods had 
saved the grandson of Agrippa from the fate in- 
tended for him, and that he was about to visit 
the city and claim his rightful inheritance. But 
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no sooner did the vulgar imposture take this prac- 
tical shape and come into contact with the reali- 
ties of life than the whole trick exploded. Impos- 
ture, in fact, does not fit the case before us at all; 
and the more we consider the combination of 
qualities required in any one who could under- 
take to personate the risen Lord, the more we | 
shall be persuaded that the right explanation of 
the belief in the Resurrection is not to be sought 
in this direction. 

Again, one of the most reasonable and influ- 
ential of our contemporaries ascribes “ the great 
myth of Christ’s bodily revival to the belief on 
the part of the disciples that such a soul could 
not become extinct. In a lesser way the grave 
of a beloved friend has been to many a man 
the birthplace of his faith; and it is obvious that 
in the case of Christ every condition was ful- 
filled which would raise such-sudden conviction 
to the height of passionate fervour. The first 
words of the disciples to one another on that 
Easter morn may well have been ‘ He is not 
dead. His spirit is this day in paradise among 
the sons of God.’”’ Quite so; they of course be- 
lieved that his spirit was in paradise, and for that 
very reason fully expected to find His body in the 
tomb. No ordinary visit to a grave, nor any or- - 
dinary results flowing from such*a visit, throw 
light on the case before us, because in ordinary 
circumstances sane men do not believe that their 
friends are restored to them, and are standing in 
bodily palpable shape before them. There is no 
likelihood whatever that their belief in the con- 
tinued existence of their Master’s spirit should 
have given rise to the conviction that they had 
seen Him. It might have given rise to such 
expressions as that He would be with them to 
the end of the world, but not to the conviction 
that they had seen Him in the body. 

Here, again, is Renan’s account of the growth 
of this belief: ““ To Jesus was to happen the same 
fortune which is the lot of all men who have 
rivetted the attention of their fellow-men. The 
world, accustomed to attribute to them superhu- 
man virtues, cannot admit that they have sub- 
mitted to the unjust, revolting, iniquitous law 
of the death common to all. At the moment in 
which Mahomet expired Omar rushed from the 
tent, sword in hand, and declared that he would 
hew down any one who should dare to say that 
the prophet was no more. ... Heroes do not 
die. What is true existence but the recollection 
of us which survives in the hearts of those who 
love us? ‘For some years this adored Master 
had filled the little world by which He was sur- 
rounded with joy and hope; could they consent 
to allow Him to the decay of the tomb? No; 
He had lived so entirely in those who surrounded 
Him, that they could but affirm that after His 
death He was still living.” M. Renan is careful 
not to remind us that the uproar occasioned by 
Omar’s announcement was Stilled by the calm 
voice of Abu Bekr, who also came forth from the 
deathbed of Mahomet with the memorable 
words, ““ Whoso hath worshipped Mahomet, let 
him know that Mahomet is dead, but whoso hath 
worshipped God that the Lord liveth’and doth 
not die.” The great critic omits also to notice 
that none of the Apostles said, like Omar, that 
their Master was not dead; they admitted and 
felt His death keenly; and it is vain to attempt 
to confound things esséntially distinct, the as- 
sertion of a matter of fact, viz., that the Lord 
had risen again, with the sentimental or regret- 
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ful resuscitation of a man’s image in the hearts 
of his surviving friends. 

Besides, it should be observed that all these 
hypotheses, which explain the belief in the Res- 
urrection by supposing that the disciples im- 
agined that they had seen Christ, or persuaded 
themselves that He still lived, omit altogether to 
explain how they disposed of the tomb of our 
Lord, in which, according to this hypothesis, 
His body was still quietly reposing. One or two 
persons in a peculiarly excitable state might sup- 
pose they had seen a figure resembling a person 
about whom they were concerned; but how the 
belief that the tomb was empty could take any 
hold on them, or on the thousands who must 
have visited it in the succeeding weeks, is not 
explained, nor is any attempt made to explain it. 

Is there, then, no possibility of the disciples 
having been deceived? May they not have been 
mistaken? May they not have seen what they 
wished to see, as other men have sometimes 
done? Men of vivid fancy or of a boastful spirit 
sometimes come really to believe they have done 
and said things they never did or said. Is it out of 
the question to imagine that the disciples may 
have been similarly misled? Had the belief in 
the Resurrection depended on the report of one 
man, had there been only one or a few eyewit- 
nesses of the matter, their evidence might have 
been explained away on this ground. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that’one or two persons who 
were anxiously looking for the Resurrection of 
Jesus might have persuaded themselves they saw 
Him, might persuade themselves that some dis- 
tant figure or some gleam of morning sun- 
shine among the trees of the garden was the 
looked-for person. It requires no profound 
psychological knowledge to teach us that occa- 
sionally visions are seen. But what we have here 
to explain is how not one but several persons, 
not together, but in different places and at differ- 
ent times, not all in one mood of mind but in 
various moods, came to believe they had seen 
the risen Lord. He was recognised, not by per- 
sons who expected to see Him alive, but by 
women who went to anoint Him dead; not by 
credulous, excitable persons, but by men who 
would not believe till they had gone to and into 
the sepulchre; not by persons so enthusiastic and 
creative of their own belief as to mistake any 
passing stranger or even a gleam of light for 
Him they sought, but so slow to believe, so 
scornfully incredulous of resurrection, so reso- 
lutely sceptical, and so keenly alive to the pos- 
sibility of delusion, that they vowed nothing 
would satisfy them but the test of touch and 
sight. It was a belief produced, not by one ex- 
traordinary and doubtful appearance, but by 
repeated and prolonged appearances to  per- 
sons in various places and of various tempera- 
ments. 

This supposition, therefore, that the disciples 
were prepared to believe in the Resurrection 
and wished to believe it, and that what they 
wished to see they thought they saw, must be 
given up. 
ciples had such a belief; it formed no part of the 
Jewish creed regarding the Messiah: and the 
idea that they actually were in this expectant 
state of mind is thoroughly contradicted by the 
narrative. So far from being hopeful, they were 
sad and gloomy, as witness the melancholy, re- 
signed despair of the two friends on the road 
to Emmaus. 
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It has never been shown that the dis- 


“Tt is a woe ‘too deep for tears’ when all ae 
Is reft at once, when some surpassing spirit, _ 
Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 
Those who remain behind, not sobs or groans 
But pale despair and cold tranquillity.’ 





Such was the state of mind of the bereft dis- 


ciples. They thought all was over. The women 
who went with their spices to anoint the dead— 
they certainly were not expecting to find their 
Lord risen. The men to whom they announced 
what they had seen were sceptical; some of them 
laughed at the women, and called their report 

‘idle tales,” and would not believe. Mary Mag- 
dalene was so little expecting to see her Lord 
alive again that when He did appear to her she 
thought He was the gardener, the only person 


she dreamt of seeing going about at that hour ~ 
Thomas, with all the resolute 


in the garden. 
distrust of others which a modern sceptic could 
show, vows he will believe such a wild imagi- 
nation on no man’s word, and unless he sees the 
Lord with his own eyes and is allowed to test 
the reality of the figure by touch as well, he will 
not be convinced. To the disciples on the way 
to Emmaus, though they had never heard such 
conversation before as that of the Person who 
joined them, it never once occurred that this 
could be the Lord. In short there was not one 
person to whom our Lord appeared who was 
not taken wholly by surprise. So far were they 
from depicting the Resurrection in their hopes 
and fancies with such vividness as to make it 
seem to take outward shape and reality, that 
even when it did actually take place they could 
scarcely believe it on the strongest evidence. 
We are compelled, therefore, to dismiss the idea 
that the first disciples believed in the resurrec- 


tion because they wished to do so and were pre- 


pared to do so. 

3. There remains, therefore, only the third ex- 
planation of the disciples’ belief in the Resurrec- 
tion: they did see Him alive after He had been 
dead and buried. Plainly it was no phantom, 
or ghost, or imaginary appearance which could 
personate their lost Master and rouse them from 


the despondency, and inaction, and timidity of 


disappointed hopes to the calmest consistency of 
plan and the firmest courage. It was no vision 
created by their own imagination which could at 
once and for ever alter the idea of the Messiah 
which the disciples in common with all their coun- 
trymen held. It was no phantom who could imi- 
tate the impressive individuality of the Lord 
and continue His identity into new scenes, who 
could inspire the disciples with unity of purpose, 
and who could lead them forward to the most 
splendid victories men have ever won. No; 
nothing will explain the faith of the Apostles 
and of the rest but the fact of their really seeing 
the Lord after His death clothed in power. The 
men who said they had seen Him were men of 
probity; they were men who showed themselves 
worthy of being witnesses to so great an event; 
men animated by no paltry spirit of vainglory, 
but by seriousness, even sublimity, of mind; men 
whose lives and conduct require an explanation, 
and which are explained by their having been 
brought in contact with the spiritual world in 
this surprising and solemnising manner. 

The testimony of Paul himself is in some re- 
spects more convincing than that of those who 
saw the Lord immediately after the Resurrec- 
tion. Certainly he was neither anxious to be- 
lieve nor likely to be ignorant of the facts. He 
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devoted himself to the extermination of the 
l faith; all his hopes as a Pharisee and as a 
w were banded against it. He had the best 
is of ascertaining the truth, living on terms 
friendship with the leading men in Jerusalem. 
t is simply inconceivable that he should have 
abandoned all his prospects and entered on a 
_ wholly different life without carefully investi- 
gating the chief fact which influenced him in 
_ making this change. It is of course said that 
Paul was a nervous, excitable creature, probably 
__ epileptic, and certainiy liable to see visions. It 
is insinuated that his conversion was due to the 

_ combined influence of epilepsy and a thunder- 
_storm—of all the unlucky suggestions of mod- 
_ ern scepticism perhaps the unluckiest. Were it 
_ true, one could only wish epilepsy commoner 
than it is. We have to account not only for 
- Paul’s conversion, but for his abiding by the con- 
aAs - . . . 

_ victions at first produced in him. It is out of 
the question to suppose that he did not spend 
much of the immediately succeeding years in ex- 
-amining the grounds of the Christian faith and 
a we questioning himself as to his own belief. Paul 
_ was no doubt eager and enthusiastic, but no man 
__was ever better fitted to move among the realities 
of life or to ascertain what these realities are. 
_ Englishmen regard Paley as one of the best 
‘representatives of the combined acuteness and 
sense, penetration and solidity of judgment, by 
which English judges are supposed to be char- 
acterised; and Paley says of Paul, ‘ His letters 
furnish evidence of the soundness and sobriety 
of his judgment, and his morality is everywhere 
calm, pure, and rational; adapted to the condi- 
_ tion, the activity, and the business of social life 
and of its various relations; free from the over- 
- scrupulousness and austerities of superstition, 
and from what was more perhaps to be appre- 

_hended, the abstractions of quietism and the 
- soarings and-extravagances of fanaticism.” But 
really no person of ordinary capacity needs cer- 
tificates of Paul’s sanity. No saner or more 
commanding intellect ever headed a complex 
and difficult movement. There is no one of that 
generation whose testimony to the Resurrection 
- is more worth having, and we have it in the most 
emphatic form of a life based upon it. 

No one, so far as I know, who has taken a se- 
rious interest in the evidence adduced for this 
event, has denied that it would be quite sufficient 
to authenticate any ordinary historical event. 
In point of fact, the majority of the events of 
past history are accepted on much slenderer evi- 
dence than that which we have for the Resur- 
rection. The*evidence we have for it is of pre- 
‘cisely the same kind as that on which we accept 
ordinary events; it is the testimony of the per- 
sons concerned, the simple statements of eyewit- 
nesses and of those who were acquainted with 
eyewitnesses. It is not a prophetical, or poetical, 
or symbolical, or supernatural statement, but the 
plain and unvarnished testimony of ordinary 
men. The accounts vary in many particulars, 
but as to the central fact that the Lord rose and 
was seen over and over again there is no varia- 
tion, and such variations a's there are are merely 
such as exist in all similar accounts by different 
individuals of one and the same event. In short, 
the evidence can be refused only on the ground 
that no evidence, however strong, could prove 
such an incredible event. It is admitted that the 
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The idea of any interference with the physical 
laws which rule the world, no matter how im- 
portant an end is to be served by the interfer- 
ence, is rejected as out of the question. This 
seems to me quite an illogical method of deal- 
ing with the subject. The supernatural is re- 
jected as a pfeliminary, so as to bar any con- 
sideration'of the most appropriate evidences of 
the supernatural. Before looking at that which, 
if not the most effective proof of the supernat- 
ural, is at least among those arguments which 
chiefly deserve attention, the mind is made up to 
reject all evidence of the supernatural. 

The first business of scientific men is to look at 
facts. Many facts which at first sight seemed to 
contradict previously ascertained laws were ulti- 
mately found to indicate the presence of a higher 
law. Why are men of science so terrified by the 
word “ miracle” ? This event may, like the visit 
of a comet, have occurred only once in the 
world’s history; but it need not on that account 
be irreducible to law or to reason. The resurrec- 
tion of Christ is unique, because He is unique. 
Find another Person bearing the same relation 
to the race and living the same life, and you will 
find a similar resurrection. To say that it is un- 
usual or unprecedented is to say nothing at all 
to the purpose. 

Besides, those who reject the resurrection of 
Christ as impossible are compelled to accept an 
equally astounding moral miracle—the miracle, I 
mean, that those who had the best means of as- 
certaining the truth and every possible induce- 
ment to ascertain it should all have been de- 
ceived, and that this deception should have been 
the most fruitful source of good, not only to 
them, but to the whole world. 

We are brought then to the conclusion that 
the disciples believed in the resurrection of 
Christ because it had actually taken place. No 
other account of their belief has ever been given 
which commends itself to the common under- 
standing which accepts what appeals to it. No 
account of the belief has been given which is 
at all likely to gain currency or which is more 
credible than that which ‘it seeks to supplant. 
The belief in the Resurrection which so suddenly 
and effectively possessed the first disciples re- 
mains unexplained by any other supposition than 
the simple one that the Lord did rise again. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CONSEQUENCES OF DENYING RESURREC- 
TI01 


av. 


In endeavoring to restore among the Co- 
rinthians the belief in the resurrection of the 
body, Paul shows the fundamental place occu- 
pied in the Christian creed by the resurrection 
of Christ, and what attestation His resurrection 
had received. He further exhibits certain con- 
sequences which flow from denial of the Resur- 
rection. These consequences are (1) that ii 
there is no resurrection of the body, then Christ 
is not risen, and that, therefore, (2) the Apostles 
who witnessed to that resurrection are false wit- 
nesses; (3) that those who had already died 
believing in Christ, had perished, and that our 
hope in Christ must be confined to this life; (4) 
that baptism for the dead is a vain folly if the 
dead rise not. To the statement and discus- 
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sion of these consequences Paul devotes a large 

part of this chapter, from verse 12 to verse 34. 

ea us take the least important consequence 
rst. ; 

1. “If the dead rise not at all, what shall 
they do who are baptised for the dead?” (ver. 
29)—an inquiry of which the Corinthians no 
doubt felt the full force, but which is rather 
lost upon us because we do not know what it 
means. Some have thought that as baptism is 
sometimes used in Scripture as equivalent to 
immersion in a sea of troubles, Paul means to 
ask, “What shall they do, what hope have they, 
who are plunged in grief for the friends they 
have lost?’”’ Some think it refers to those who 
have been baptised with Christ’s baptism, that 
is to say, have suffered martyrdom and so en- 
tered into the Church of the dead. Others again 
think, that to be baptised “for the dead” means 
no more than ordinary baptism, in which the 
believer looks forward to the resurrection from 
the dead. The primitive form of baptism brought 
death and the resurrection vividly before the be- 
liever’s mind, and confirmed his hope in the res- 
urrection, which hope was vain if there is no 
resurrection. 

The plain meaning of the words, however, 
seems to point to a vicarious baptism, in which 
a living friend received baptism as a proxy for 
a person who had died without baptism. Of 
such a custom there is historical trace. Even 
before the Christian era, among the Jews, when 
a man died in a state of ceremonial defilement 
it was customary for a friend of the deceased 
to perform in his stead the washings and other 
rites which the dead man would have performed 
had he recovered. A similar practice prevailed 
to some small extent among the primitive Chris- 
tians, although it was never admitted as a valid 
rite by the Church Catholic. Then, as now, 
it sometimes happened that on the approach of 
death the thoughts of unbelieving persons were 
strongly turned towards the Christian faith, but 
before baptism could be administered death cut 
down the intending Christian. Baptism was gen- 
erally postponed until youth or even middle life 
was passed, in order that a large number of 
sins might be washed away in baptism, or that 
fewer might stain the soul after it. But natu- 
rally miscalculations sometimes occurred, and 
sudden death anticipated a long-delayed baptism. 
In such cases the friends of the deceased derived 
consolation from vicarious baptism. Some one 
who was persuaded of the faith of the departed 
answered for him and was baptised in his 
stead. 

If Paul meant to say, On the supposition that 
death ends all, what is the use of any one being 
baptised as proxy for a dead friend? he could 
not have used words more expressive of his 
meaning than when he says, “If the dead rise 
not at all, why are they then baptised for the 
dead?” The only difficulty is, that Paul might 
thus seem to draw an argument for a fundamen- 
tal doctrine of Christianity from a foolish and 
unjustifiable practice. Is it possible that a man 
of such sagacity can have sanctioned or counte- 
nanced so absurd a superstition? But his al- 
luding to this custom, in the way he here does, 
scarcely implies that he approved of it. He 
rather differentiates himself from those who prac- 
tised the rite. ‘ What shall they do who are 
baptised for the dead? ’’—referring, probably, to 
some of the Corinthians themselves. In any case, 
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: a - 
the point of the argument is obvious. Tc 


baptised for those who had died without Ls 


tism, and whose future was supposed thereby 
be jeopardised, had at least a show of frier 
ness and reason; to be baptised for those who 
had already passed out of existence was of 
course, on the face of it, absurd. + gad 


2. The second consequence which flows from 


the denial of the resurrection is, that Paul’s own 
life is a mistake. “Why stand we in jeopard 
every hour? What advantageth it me to ris 
death daily, and to suffer daily, if the dead rise 
not?” If there is no resurrection, he says, my 


whole life is a folly. No day passes but I am — 


in danger of death at the hands either of an in- 
furiated mob or a mistaken magistrate. I am 
in constant jeopardy, in perils by land and sea, 
in perils of robbers, in nakedness, in fasting; 
all these dangers I gladly encounter because I 
believe in the resurrection. But ‘if in this life 
only we have hope in Christ, then we are of all 
men most miserable.” We lose both this life 
and that which we thought was to come. 

Paul’s meaning is plain. By the hope of a 
life beyond, he had been induced to undergo 
the greatest privations in this life. He had been 
exposed to countless dangers and indignities. 
Although a Roman citizen, he had been cast into 
the arena to contend with wild beasts: there 
was no risk he had not run, no hardship he had 
not endured. But in all he was sustained by 
the assurance that there remained for him a rest 
and an inheritance in a future life. Remove 
this assurance and you remove the assumption 
on which his conduct is wholly built. If there 
is no future life either to win or to lose, then 
the Epicurean motto may take the place of 
Christ’s promises, “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” 

It may indeed be said that even if there be 
no life to come, this life is best spent in the 
service of man, however full of hazard and hard- 
ship that service be. That is quite true; and had 
Paul believed this life was all, he might still 
have chosen to spend it, not on sensual indulg- 
ence, but in striving to win men to something 
better. But in that case there would have been 
no deception and no disappointment.” In point 
of fact, however, Paul believed in a life to come, 
and it was because he believed in that life he 
gave himself to the work of winning men to 
Christ regardless of his own pains and losses. 
And what he says is that if he is mistaken, then 
all these pains and losses have been gratuitous, 
and that his whole life has proceeded on a mis- 
take. The life to which he sought to win, and 
for which he sought to prepare men, does not 
exist. 

Besides, it must be acknowledged that the mass 
of men do sink in a merely sensual or earthly 
life if the hope of immortality is removed, and 
that Paul did not require to be very guarded in his 
statement of this truth. In fact, the words “ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die” were 
taken from the history of his own nation. 
When Jerusalem was beseiged by the Babylo- 
nians and no escape seemed possible, the people 
gave themselves up to recklessness and despair 
and sensual indulgence, saying, “ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.’”’ Similar instances 
of the recklessness produced by the near ap- 
proach of death may very readily be culled from 
the history of shipwrecks, of pestilences, and of 
besieged cities. In the old Jewish book, the 















Book of Wisdom, it finds a very beautiful ex- 


: pression, the following words being put into the 
mouth of those who knew not that man is im- 


mortal: “ Our life is short and tedious, and in 
the death of man is no remedy; neither was any 
man ever known to return from the grave: for 
we are all born at an adventure, and shall be 
afterwards as though we had never been; for the 
breath of our nostrils is as smoke, and a little 
spark is the moving of our heart, which, being 
extinguished, our bodies will be burnt to ashes, 
and our spirit vanish as the soft air: and our 
name shall be forgotten in time, and no man 
shall hold our works in remembrance, and our 
life shall pass away like the trace of a cloud, 
and shall be dispersed as a mist that is driven 
away with the beams of the sun, and overcome 
with the heat thereof. . . . Come on, therefore, 


let us enjoy the good things that are present, 


and let us speedily use the creatures like as in 
youth. Let us fill ourselves with costly wine 


' and ointments, and let no flower of the spring 


pass by us; let us crown ourselves with rose- 
buds before they be withered; let none of us 
go without his share of voluptuousness; let us 
leave tokens of our joyfulness in every place, for 
this is our portion, and our lot is this.” 

It is obvious therefore that this is the con- 
clusion which the mass of mankind draw from a 
disbelief in immortality. Convince men that this 
life is all, that death is final extinction, and 
they will eagerly drain this life of all the pleasure 
it can yield. We may say that there are some 
men to whom virtue is the greatest pleasure; 
we may say that to all the denial of appetite 
and self-indulgence is a more genuine pleasure 
than the gratification of it; we may say that 
virtue is its own reward, and that irrespective 
of the future it is right to live now spiritually 
and not sensually, for God and not for self; we 
may say that the judgments of conscience are 
pronounced without any regard to future conse- 
quences, and that the highest and best life for 
man is a life in conformity to conscience and 
in fellowship with God, whether such life is 
to be long or short, temporal or eternal. And 
this is true, but how are we to get men to 
accept it? Teach men to believe in a future life 
and you strengthen every moral sentiment and 
every Godward aspiration by revealing the true 
dignity of human nature. Make men feel that 
they are immortal beings, that this life, so far 
from being all, is the mere entrance and first 
step to existence; make men feel that there is 
open to them an endless moral progress, and 
you give them some encouragement to lay the 
foundations of this progress in a self-denying 
and virtuous life in this world. Take away this 
belief, encourage men to think of themselves 
as worthless little creatures that come into be- 
ing for a few years and are blotted out again 
for ever, and you destroy one mainspring of 
right action in men. It is not that men do noble 
deeds for the sake of reward: the hope of reward 
is scarcely a perceptible influence in the best of 
men, or indeed in any men; but in all men 


trained as we are, there is an indefinite con- 


sciousness that, being immortal creatures, we are 
made for higher ends than those of this life, 
and have prospects of enjoyments which should 
make us independent of the grosser pleasures of 
the present bodily condition. 

Apparently the Corinthians themselves had ar- 
gued that moraiity was quite independent of 
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a belief in immortality. For Paul goes on: “ Be 
not deceived: you cannot, however much you 
think so, you cannot hear such theories with- 
out having your moral convictions undermined 
and your tone lowered.” This he conveys to 
them ina common quotation from a heathen 
poet— Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners” ; that is to say, false opinions have a 
natural tendency to produce unsatisfactory and 
immoral conduct. To keep company with those 
whose conversation is frivolous or cynical, or 
charged with dangerous or false views of things, 
has a natural tendency to lead us to a style 
of conduct we should not otherwise have fallen 
into. Men do not always recognise this; they 
need the warning, “ Be not deceived.” The be- 
ginnings of conduct are so hidden from our ob- 
servation, our lives are formed by influences so 
imperceptible, what we hear sinks so insidiously 
into the mind and mingles so insensibly with 
our motives, that we can never say what we 
have heard without moral contamination. No 
doubt it is possible to hold the most erroneous 
opinions and yet to keep the life pure; but they 
are strong and guileless spirits who can preserve 
a high moral tone while they have lost faith 
in those truths which mainly nourish the moral 
nature of the mass of men. And many have 
found to their surprise and grief that opinions 
which they fancied they might very well hold 
and yet live a high and holy life, have some- 
how sapped their moral defences against temp- 
tation and paved the way for shameful falls. We 
cannot always prevent doubts, even about the 
most fundamental truths, from entering our 
minds, but we can always refuse to welcome 
such doubts, or to be proud of them; we can 
always be resolved to treat sacred things in a 
reverent and not in a flippant spirit, and we can 
always aim at least at an honest and eager seek- 
ing for the truth. 

3. But the most serious consequence which re- 
sults if there be no resurrection of the dead, 
is that in that case Christ is not risen. “If 
there be no resurrection of the dead, then is 
Christ not risen.”’ For Paul refused to consider 
the resurrection of Christ as a miracle in the sense 
of its being exceptional and aside from the usual 
experience of man. On the contrary, he accepts 
it as the type to which every man is to be con- 
formed. Precedent in time, exceptional possibly 
in some of its accidental accompaniments, the 
resurrection of Christ may be, but nevertheless 
as truly in the line of human development as 
birth, and growth, and death. Christ, being man, 
must submit to the conditions and experience of 
men in all essentials, in all that characterises 
man as human. And, therefore, if resurrection 
be not a normal human experience, Christ has 
not risen. The time at which resurrection takes 
place, and the interval elapsing between death 
and resurrection, Paul makes nothing of. <A 
child may live but three days, but he is not on 
that account any the less human than if he had 
lived his threescore years and ten. Similarly 
the fact of Christ’s resurrection identifies Him 
with the human race, while the shortness of the 
interval elapsing between death and resurrection 
does not separate Him from man, for in point 
of fact the interval will be less in the case of 
many. 

Both here and elsewhere Paul looks upon 
Christ as the representative man, the one in 
whom we can see the ideal of manhood. If 
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any of our own friends should veritably die, 
and after death should appear to us alive, and 
should prove his identity by remaining with us 
for a time, by showing an interest in the very 
things which had previously occupied his 
thought, and by taking practical steps to secure 
the fulfilment of his purposes, a strong prob- 
ability that we too should live through death 
would inevitably be impressed on our mind. 
But when Christ rises from the dead this prob- 
ability becomes a certainty because He is the 
type of humanity, the representative person. As 
Paul here says, “ He is the firstfruits of them 
that sleep.” His resurrection is the sample 
and pledge of ours. When the farmer pulls the 
first ripe ears of wheat and carries them home, 
it is not for their own sake he values them, 
but because they are a specimen and sample of 
the whole crop; and when God raised Christ 
from the dead, the glory of the event consisted 
in its being a pledge and specimen of the tri- 
umph of mankind over death. “If we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
he which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 

im. 

And yet while Paul distinctly holds that resur- 
rection is a normal human experience, he also 
implies that but for the interposition of Christ 
that experience might have been lost to men. 
It is in Christ that men are made alive after 
and through death. As Adam is the source 
of physical life that ends in death, so Christ is 
the source of spiritual life that never dies. “ By 
man came death, by man came also the resur- 
rection of the dead.” Adam’s severance from 
God and preference of what was physical, 
brought man under the powers of the physical 
world: Christ by perfect adhesion to God, and 
constant conquest of all physical allurements, 
won life eternal for Himself and for those who 
have His Spirit. As a man of genius and wis- 
dom will by his occupation of a throne enlarge 
men’s ideas of what a king is, and bring many 
blessings to his subjects, so Christ by living a 
human life enlarged it to its utmost dimensions, 
compelling it to express His ideas of life, and 
winning for those who follow Him entrance 
into a larger and higher condition. Resurrec- 
tion is here represented, not as an experience 
which men would have enjoyed had Christ never 
appeared on earth, nor as an experience opened 
to men by God’s sovereign good will, but as an 
experience in some way brought by Christ within 
human reach. “ By man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” That is to say, all who are by physical 
derivation truly united to Adam, incur the death 
which by sinning he introduced into human ex- 
perience; and similarly, all who by spiritual af- 
finity are in Christ enjoy the new life which 
triumphs over death, and which He won, Adam 
was not the only man who died, but the first- 
fruits of a rich harvest; and so, Christ is not 
alone in resurrection, but is become the firstfruits 
of them that sleep. According to Paul’s theol- 
ogy, the conduct of a man, the sin of Adam, 
carried in it disastrous consequences to all con- 
nected with him: but equally fruitful in conse- 
quences were the human life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. The death of Adam was the 
first stroke of that funeral knell that has cease- 
lessly sounded through all generations: but the 
resurrection of Christ was equally the pledge 
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and earnest that the same experience would be 
enjoyed by all ‘“‘ that are Christ’s.” 

Paul is carried on from the thought of the res- 
urrection of “them that are Christ’s,” to the 
thought of the consummation of all things which 
this great event introduces and signalises. This 
exhibition of the triumph over death is the sig- 
nal that all other enemies are now defeated. 
“The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death;”’ and this being destroyed, all Christ’s. 
followers being now gathered in and having en- 
tered on their eternal condition, the work of 
Christ so far as this world is concerned is over. 
Having reunited men to God, His work is done, 
The provisional government administered by 
Him having accomplished its work of bringing 
men into perfect harmony with the Supreme 
Will, it gives place to the immediate and direct 
government of God. What is implied in this it 
is impossible to say. A condition in which sin 
shall have no place and in which there shall be 
no need of means of reconciliation, a condition 
in which the work of Christ shall be no longer 
needed and in which God shall be all in all, 
pervading with His presence every soul and as 
welcome and natural as the air or the sunlight,— 
that is a condition not easy to be imagined. 
Neither can we readily imagine what Christ 
Himself shall be and do when the term of His 
mediatorial administration is finished and God 
is all in all. 

One idea conspicuous in this brief and preg- 
nant passage is that Christ came to subdue all the 
enemies of mankind, and that He will continue 
His work until His purpose is accomplished. 
He alone has taken a perfectly comprehensive 
view of the obstacles to human happiness and 
progress, and He has set Himself to remove 
these. He alone has penetrated to the root of 
all human evil and misery, and has given Him- 
self to the task of emancipating men from all 
evil, of restoring men to their true life, and of 
abolishing for ever the miseries which have so 
largely characterised man’s history. Slow.y, in- 
deed, and unseen, does His work proceed; 
slowly, because the work is for eternity, and be- | 
cause only gradually can moral and spiritual evils 
be removed. “It is by no breath, turn of eye, 
wave of hand, salvation joins issue with death,” 
but by actual and sustained moral conflict, by 
real sacrifice and persistent choice of good, by 
long trial‘and development of individual charac- 
ter, by the slow growth of nations and the inter- 
action of social and religious influences, by the 
leavening of all that is human with the spirit of 
Christ, that is, with self-devotement in practical 
life to the good of men. All this is too great 
and too’real to be other than slow. The tide of 
moral progress in the world has often seemed to 
turn. Even now, when the leaven has been 
working for so long, how doubtful often seems 
the issue, how concerned even Christian people 
are about the merest superficialities and how 
little labouring to put down in Christ’s name 
the common enemies. Can any one who looks 
at things as they are find it easy to believe in the 
final extinction of evil? Whither tend the preva- 
lent vices, the empty-souled love of pleasure and 
demand for excitement, the unyielding, brazen- 
faced selfishness of the principles of business if 
not of the men who engage in it, the diigent 
propagation of error, the oppression of the rich 
and the greed and sensuality that poverty in- 
duces? One needs to be reminded that these 









give us possession of the life to come. 


lishing positive truth. 


similar treatment. 


-heard-of, and impossible thing,” 


THE 


things are the enemies, not only of good men, 


but of Christ, and that by God’s will He is to 


defeat them. One needs to be reminded also 
that to see this victory accomplished and to have 
had no share in it will be the sorest humiliation 
and the most painful reflection to every generous 


‘mind. However slight be our power, let us strike 


such blow as we can at the common enemies 
which must be destroyed ere the great con- 
summation is reached. 


‘CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE SPIRITUAL BODY, 


TuE proofs of the Resurrection which Paul has 
adduced are satisfactory. So long as they are 


clearly before the mind, we find it possible to be- 


lieve in that great experience which will finally 
But after 
all proof rises doubt irrepressible, owing to the 
difficulty of understanding the process through 


“which the body passes and the nature of the 
‘body that is to be. 


“Some man will say, How 
are the dead raised up? and with what body do 
they come?” Not always in an unbelieving and 
scoffing spirit, often in mere perplexity and jus- 
tifiable inquisitiveness, will men ask these ques- 
tions. 

Paul answers both inquiries by referring to 
analogies in the natural world. Only by death, 
he says, does seed reach its designed develop- 
ment; and the body or form in which seed rises 
is very different in appearance from that in which 


it is sown. These analogies have their place and 
their use in removing objections and difficulties. 


They are not intended or supposed to establish 


the fact of the Resurrection, but only to remove 
difficulties as to its mode. ¢ 
_show that a certain process or result is not im- 


By analogy you can 


possible, you may even create a presumption in 
its favour, but you cannot establish it as an ac- 


‘tuality. Analogy is a powerful instrument for 


removing objections, but utterly weak for estab- 
Seed lives again after 
burial, but it does not follow that our bodies 
will do so. Seed, when it rots away beneath the 
soil, gives birth to a better thing than that which 


“was sown, but this is no proof that the same re- 


sult will follow when our bodies pass through a 
But if a man says, as Paul 
here supposes he may, “Such a thing as this 
resurrection you speak of is an unnatural, un- 
the best reply 
is to point him to some analogous process in na- 


ture, in which this apparent impossibility or 


something very. similar is actually brought to 
pass. 

Even outside the circle of Christian thought 
these analogies in nature have always been felt 
to remove some of the presumptions against the 
Resurrection and to make room for listening to 
evidence in its favour. The transformation of the 
seed into the plant and the development of the 
seed to a fuller life through apparent extinction, 
the transformation of the grub into the bril'‘ant 
and powerful dragon-fly through a process which 


‘terminates the life of the grub—these and other 


natural facts show that one life may be continued 
through various phases, and that the termination 
of one form of life does not always mean the ter- 
mination of all life in a creature. We need not, 
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these analogies tell us, at once conclude that 
death ends all, for in some visible instances 
death is only a birth to a higher and freer life. 
Neither need we point to the dissolution of the 
_natural body and conclude that no more per- 
fect body can be connected with such a process, 
because in many cases we see a more efficient 
body disengaged from the original and dissolv- 
ing body. Thus far the analogies carry us. It is 
doubtful whether they should be pushed further, 
although they might seem to indicate that -the 
new body is not to be a new creation, but is to 
be produced by virtue of what is already in ex- 
istence. The new body is not to be irrespective 
of what has gone before, but is to be the natural 
result of causes already working. What these 
causes are, or how the spirit is to impress its 
character on the body, we do not know. 

It is not impossible, then, nor even quite im- 
probable, that the death of our present body 
may set free a new and far more perfectly 
equipped body. The fact that we cannot con- 
ceive the nature of this body need not trouble us. 
Who without previous observation could imagine 
what would spring from an acorn or a seed of 
wheat? To each God gives its own body. We 
cannot imagine what our future body, subject to 
no waste or decay, can be; but we need not on 
that account reject as childish all expectation that 
such a body shall exist. “ All flesh is not the 
same flesh.” The kind of flesh you now wear 
may be unfit for everlasting life, but there may 
await you as suitable and congenial a body as 
your present familiar tenement. Consider the 
inexhaustible fertility of God, the endless varie- 
ties already existing in nature. The bird has a 
body which fits it for life in the air; the fish lives 
with comfort in its own element. And the vari- 
ety already existing does not exhaust God’s re- 
sources. We read at present but one chapter in 
the history of life, and what future chapters are 
to unfold who can imagine? A fertile and in- 
ventive man knows no bounds to his progress; 
will God stand still? Are we not but at the be- 
ginning of His works? May we not reasonably 
suppose that a truly infinite expansion and de- 
velopment await God’s works? Is it not entirely 
unreasonable to suppose that what we see and 
know is the measure of God’s resources? 

Paul does not attempt to describe the future 
body, but contents himself with pointing out 
one or two of its characteristics by which it is 
distinguished from the body we now wear. “It 
is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorrup- 
tion: it is sown in dishonour; it is raised in 
glory: it is sown in weakness; it is raised in 
power: it is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body.” In this body there are decay, hu- 
miliation, weakness, a life that is merely tempo- 
rary; in the body that is to be decay gives place 
to incorruptibility, humiliation to glory, weak- 
ness to power, animal life to spiritual. 

The present body is subject to decay. Not 
only is it easily injured by accident and often 
rendered permanently useless, but it isso con- 
stituted that all activity wastes it; and this waste 
needs constant repair. That we may constantly 
seek this repair, we are endowed with strong ap- 
petites, which sometimes overbear everything 
else in us and both defeat their own ends and 
hinder the growth of the spirit. The organs by 
which the waste is repaired themselves w-ar out, 
so that by no care or nourishment can a man 
make out to live as long as a tree. But the very 
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decay of this body makes way for one in which 
there shall be no waste, no need of physical nour- 
ishment, and therefore no need of strong and 
overbearing physical appetites. Instead of im- 
peding the spirit by clamouring to have its wants 
attended to, it will be the spirit’s instrument. A 
great part of the temptations of this present life 
arise from the conditions in’ which we _ neces- 
sarily exist as dependent for our comfort in 
great measure on the body. And one can 
scarcely conceive the feeling of emancipation and 
superiority which will possess those who have no 
anxiety about a livelihood, no fear of death, no 
distraction of appetite. 

The present body is for similar reasons char- 
acterised by “ weakness.” We cannot be where 
we would, nor do what we would. A man may 
work his twelve hours, but he must then ac- 
knowledge he has a body which needs rest and 
sleep. Many persons are disqualified by bodily 
weakness from certain forms of usefulness and 
enjoyment. Many persons also, though able to 
do a certain amount of work, do it with labour; 
their vitality is habitually low, and they never 
have the full use of their powers, but need con- 
-tinually to be on their guard, and go through life 
vburdened with a lassitude and discomfort more 
difficult to bear than passing attacks of pain. In 
contradistinction to this and to every form of 
weakness, the resurrection body will be full of 
power, able to accomplish the behests of the will, 
and fit for all that is required of it. 

But the most comprehensive contrast between 
the two bodies is expressed in the words, “ It 
is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual 
body.” A natural body is that which is animated 
by a human life and is fitted for this world. 
“The first man Adam was made a living soul,” 
or, as we should more naturally say, an animal. 
He was made with a capacity for living; and be- 
cause he was to live upon earth, he had a body 
in which this life or soul was lodged. The nat- 
ural body is the body we receive at birth, and 
which is suited for its own requirements of main- 
taining itself in life in this world into which we 
are born. The soul, or anfmal life, of man is 
higher than that of the other animals, it has 
richer endowments and capacities, but it is also 
in many respects similar. Many men are quite 
content with the merely animal life which this 
world upholds and furnishes. They find enough 
to satisfy them in its pleasures, its work, its af- 
fairs, its friendships; and for all these the natu- 
ral body is sufficient. The thoughtful man can- 
not indeed but look forward and ask himself 
what is to become of this body. If he turns to 
Scripture for light, he will probably be struck 
with the fact that it sheds no light whatever on 
the future of the natural body. Those who are 
in Christ enter into possession of a spiritual 
body, but there is no hint of any more perfect 
body being prepared for those who are not in 
Christ. 

The spiritual body, which is reserved for spir- 
itual men, is a body in which the upholding life 
is spiritual. The natural life of man both forms 
to a human shape, and upholds, the natural body; 
the spiritual body is similarly maintained by 
what is spiritual in man. It is the soul, or natural 
life, of man which gives the body its appetites 
and maintains it in efficiency; remove this soul, 
and the body is mere dead matter. In like man- 
ner it is the spirit which maintains the spiritual 
body; and by the spirit is meant that in man 
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which can delight in God and in goodness. The 
body we now have is miserable and useless or 
happy and serviceable in proportion to its animal 
vitality,in propottion to its power to assimilate to 
itself the nutriment this physical world supplies. 
The spiritual body will be healthy or sickly in 
proportion to the spiritual vitality that animates 
it; that is to say, in proportion to the power 
of the individual spirit to delight in God and find 
its life in Him and in what He lives for. 

We have already seen that Paul refuses to — 
consider the resurrection of Christ as miraculous 
in the sense of its being unique or abnormal; 
on the contrary, he considers resurrection to be 
an essential step in normal human development, 
and therefore experienced by Christ. And now 
he enunciates the great principle or law which 
governs not only this fact of resurrection, but 
the whole evolution of God’s works: “ first that 
which is natural, afterward that which is spir- 
itual.” It is this law which we see ruling the 
history of creation and the history of man. The 
spiritual is the culminating point towards which 
all of the processes of nature tend. The gradual 
development of what is spiritual—of will, of love, 
of moral excellence—this, so far as man can see, 
is the end towards which all nature constantly 
and steadily is working. 

Sometimes, however, it occurs to one to ques- 
tion the law “first that which is natural, after- 
ward that which is spiritual.” If the present 
body hinders rather than helps the growth of the 
spirit, if at last all Christians are to have a spir- 
itual body, why might we not have had this 
body to begin with? What need of this myste- 
rious process of passing from life to life and from 
body to body? If it is true that we are here only 
for a few years and in the future life for ever, 
why should we be here at all? Why might we 
not at.birth have been ushered into our eternal 
state? The answer is obvious. We are not at 
once introduced into our eternal condition be- ~ 
cause we are moral creatures, free to choose for 
ourselves, and who cannot enter an eternal state 
save by choice of our own: first that which is 
natural, first that which is animal, first a life in® 
which we have abundant opportunity to test what 
appears good and are free to make our choice; 
then that which is spiritual, because the spirit- 
ual can only be a thing of choice, a thing of the 
will. There is no spiritual life or spiritual birth 
save by the will. Men can become spiritual only 
by choosing to be so. Involuntary, compulsory, 
necessitated, natural spirituality is, so far as man 
is concerned, a contradiction in terms. 

Human nature is a thing of immense possibili- 
ties and range. On the one side it is akin to the 
lower animals, to the physical world and all that is 
in it, high and low; on the other side it is akin to 
the highest of all spiritual existences, even to God 
Himself. At present we are in a world admirably 
adapted for our probation and discipline, a world 
in which, in point of fact, every man does attach 
himself to the lower or to the higher, to the 
present or to the eternal, to the natural or to the 
spiritual. And although the results of this may 
not be apparent in average cases, yet in extreme 
cases the results of human choice are obtrusively 
apparent. Let a man give himself unrestrainedly 
and exclusively to animal life in its grosser forms, 
and the body itself soon begins to suffer. You 
can see the process of physical deterioration go- 
ing on, deepening in misery until death comes. 
But what follows death? Can one promise 
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himself or another a future body which shall be 


exempt from the pains which unrepented sin 


has introduced? Are those who have by their 
vice committed a slow suicide to be clothed here- 
after in an incorruptible and efficient body? It 
seems wholly contrary to reason to suppose so, 
And how can their probation be continued if the 
very circumstance which makes this life so thor- 
ough a probation to us all—the circumstance 
of our being clothed with a body—is absent? 
The truth is, there is no subject on which more 
darkness hengs or on which Scripture preserves 
so ominous a silence as the future of the body 
of those who in this life have not chosen God 
and things spiritual as their life. 

On the other hand, if we consider instances in 
which the spiritual life has been resolutely and un- 
reservedly chosen, we see anticipations here also 
of the future destiny of those who have so chosen. 
They may be crushed by diseases as painful and 
as fatal as the most flagrant of sinners endure, but 
these diseases frequently have the result only of 
making the true spiritual lite shine more brightly. 
In extreme cases, you would almost say, the 
transmutation of the tortured and worn body 
into a glorified body is begun. The spirit seems 
dominant; and as you stand by and watch, you 
begin to feel that death has no relation to the 
emotions, and hopes, and intercourse you detect in 
that spirit. These which seem, and are, the very 
life of the spirit, cannot be thought of as ter- 
minated by a merely physical change. They do 
not spring from, nor do they depend upon, 
what is physical; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that they will not be destroyed by it. Looking at 
Christ Himself and allowing due impression to 
be made upon us by His concernment about the 
highest, and best, and most lasting things, by 
His recognition of God and harmony with Him, 
by His living in God, and by His superiority to 
earthly considerations, we cannot but feel it to 
be most unlikely that such a spirit should be ex- 
tinguished by bodily death. 

This spiritual body we receive through the in- 
tervention of Christ. As from the first man we 
receive animal life, from the second we receive 
spiritual life. ‘‘ The first Adam was made a liv- 
ing soul, the last Adam a quickening spirit. And 
as we have borne the image of the earthy, we 
shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” The 
image of the first man we have by our natural 
and physical derivation from him, the image of 
the second*by spiritual derivation; that is to say, 
by our choosing Christ as our ideal and_by our 
allowing His Spirit to form us. This Spirit is 
life-giving; this Spirit is indeed God, communi- 
cating to us a life which is at once holy and 
eternal. 

_ The mode of Christ’s intervention is more fully 
described in the words, “ The sting of death is 
sin; and the strength of sin is the law. But 
thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Everywhere 
Paul teaches that it was sin which brought death 
upon man; that man would have broken through 
the law of death which reigns in the physical 
world had he not by sin brought himself under 
the power of things physical. And this poison- 
ous fang was pressed in by the Law. The 
strength of sin is the Law. It is positive diso- 
bedience, the preference of known evil to known 
good, the violation of law whether written in the 
conscience or in spoken commandments, which 
gives sin its moral character. The choice of the 
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evil in presence of the good—it- is that which 
constitutes sin. 

The words are no doubt susceptible of another 
meaning. They could be used by one who wished 
to say that sin is that which makes death painful, 
which adds terror of future judgment and gloomy 
forebodings to the natural pain of death. But it 
must be owned that this is not so much in keep- 
ing with Paul’s usual way of looking at the con- 
nection between death and sin. 

Christ’s victory over death is thus explained 
by Godet: “ Christ’s victory over death has two 
aspects, the one relating to Himself, the other 
concerning men. He first of all conquered sin 
in relation to Himself by denying to it the right 
of existence in Him, condemning it to non- 
existence in His flesh, similar though it was to 
our sinful flesh (Rom. viii. 3); and thereby He 
disarmed the Law so far as it concerned Himself. 
His life being the Law in living realisation, He 
had it for Him, and not against Him. This 
twofold personal victory was the foundation of 
His own resurrection. Thereafter He continued 
to act that this victory might extend to us. 
And first He freed us from the burden of con- 
demnation which the Law laid on us, and whereby 
it was ever interposing between us and com- 
munion with God. He recognised in our name 
the right of God over the sinner; He consented 
to satisfy it to the utmost in His own person. 
Whoever appropriates this death as undergone 
in his room and stead and for himself, sees the 
door of reconciliation to God open before him, 
as if he had himself expiated all his sins. The 
separation established by the Law no longer ex- 
ists; the Law is disarmed. By that very fact sin 
also is vanquished. Reconciled to God, the be- 
liever receives Christ’s Spirit, who works in him 
an absolute breach of will with sin and complete 
devotion to God. The yoke of sin is at an end; 
the dominion of God is restored in the heart. 
The two foundations of the reign of death are 
thus destroyed. Let Christ appear, and this reign 
will crumble in the dust for ever.” 

It is then with joy and triumph Paul contem- 
plates death. Naturally we shrink from and fear it. 
We know it only from one side: only from seeing 
it in the persons of other men, and not from our 
own experience. And what we see in others is 
necessarily only the darker side of death, the ces- 
sation of bodily life and of all intercourse with 
the warm and lively interests of the world. It 
is a condition exciting tears, and moaning, and 
grief in those that remain in life; and though 
these tears arise chiefly from our own sense of 
loss, yet insensibly we think of the condition of 
the dead as a state to be bewailed. We see the 
sowing in weakness, in dishonour, in corruption, 
as Paul says; and we do not see the glory, and 
strength, and incorruption of the spiritual body. 
The dead may be in bright regions and be living 
a keener life than ever; but ot this we see noth- 
ing: and all we do see is sad, depressing, hu- 
miliating. 

But to “ faith’s foreseeing eye” the other side 
of death becomes also apparent. The grave be- 
comes the robing room for life eternal. Stripped 
of “this muddy vesture of decay,” we are there 
to be clothed with a spiritual body. Death is 
enlisted in the service of Christ’s people; and by 
destroying flesh and blood, it enables this mor- 
tal to put on immortality. The blow which 
threatens to crush and annihilate all life breaks 
but the shell and lets the imprisoned spirit free 
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to a larger life. Death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory, and itself ministers to the final triumph of 
man. Our in&tincts tell us that death is critical 
and has a determining power on our destinies. 
We cannot evade it; we may depreciate or neg- 
lect, but we cannot diminish, its importance. It 
has its place and its function, and it will operate 
in each one of us according to what it finds in us, 
destroying what is merely animal, emancipating 
what is truly spiritual. We cannot as yet stand 
on the further side of death, and look back on it, 
and recognise its kindly work in us; but we can 
understand Paul’s burst of anticipated triumph, 
and with him we can forecast the joy of having 
passed all doubtful struggle and anxious fore- 
boding, and of finally experiencing that all the 
evils of humanity have been overcome. With a 
triumph so complete in view, we can also listen 
to his exhortation, ‘‘ Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch 
as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord.” 

But if we have any fit conception of the mag- 
nitude of the triumph, we shall also cherish some 
worthy idea of the reality of the conflict. Those 
who have felt the terror of death know that it 
can be counterbalanced only by something more 
than a surmise, a hope, a longing, only indeed by 
a fact as solid as itself. And if to them the res- 
urrection of Christ approves itself as such a fact, 
and if they can listen to His voice saying, “ Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also,” they do feel 
themselves armed against the graver terrors of 
death, and cannot but look forward with some 
confident hope to a life into which the ills they 
have here experienced cannot follow them. But 
at the same time, and in proportion as the reality 
of the future life quickens hope within them, it 
must also reveal to them the reality of the con- 
flict through which that life is reached. By no 
mere idle naming of the name of Christ or resuit- 
less faith in Him can men pass from what is nat- 
ural to what is spiritual. We are summoned to 
believe in Christ, but for a purpose; and that pur- 
pose is that, believing in Him as the revelation 
of God to us, we may be able to choose Him as 
our pattern and live His life. It is only what is 
purely spiritual in ourselves that can put us in 
possession of a spiritual body. From Christ we 
can receive what is spiritual; and if our belief in 
Him prompts us to become like Him, then we 
may count upon sharing in His destiny. 

This is the permanent incentive of the Chris- 
tian life. This present experience of ours leads 
to a larger, more satisfying experience. Beyond 
our horizon there awaits us an endlessly en- 
larging world. Death, which seems to bound our 
view, 1s really but our real birth to a fuller, and 
eternal, and true life. ‘‘ Therefore be ye stead- 
fast, unmovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord.” The promptings of conscience do 
not delude you; your instinctive hopes will not be 
put to shame; your faith is reasonable; there is 
a life beyond. And no effort you now put forth 
will prove vain; no prayer, no earnest desire, no 
struggle towards what is spiritual, will fail of its 
effect. All that is spiritual is destined to live; it 
belongs to the eternal world: and all that you 
do in the Spirit, all mastery of self and the worid- 
and the flesh, all devoted fellowship with God— 
all is giving you a surer place and a more abun- 
dant entrance into the spiritual world, for “ your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE POOR. 


In closing his letter to the Corinthians, Paul, 
as usual, explains his own movements, and adds 
a number of miscellaneous directions and salu- 
tations. 
ters of merely temporary interest, and call for no 
comment. Interest of a more permanent kind 
unfortunately attaches to the collection for the 
poor Christians of Jerusalem which Paul invites 
the Corinthians to make. Several causes had 
contributed to this poverty; and, among others, 


it is not improbable that the persecution pro- 
moted by Paul himself had an important place. 
Many Christians were driven from their homes, 


and many more must have lost their means of 
earning a livelihood. But it is likely that Paul 
was anxious to relieve this poverty, not so much 
because it had been partly caused by himself as 
because he saw in it an opportunity for bringing 
more closely together the two great parties in the 
Church. In his Epistle to the Galatians Paul 
tells us that the three leaders of the Jewish 
Christian Church—James, Peter, and John— 
when they had assured themselves that this new 
Apostle was trustworthy, gave him the right 
hand of fellowship, on the understanding that he 
should minister to the Gentiles, ‘‘ only,” he adds 
—‘‘only they would that we should remember 
the poor, the same which I also was forward to 
do.” Accordingly we find him seeking to inter- 
est the Gentile Churches in their Jewish brethren, 
and of such importance did he consider the re- 
lief that was to be sent to Jerusalem that he him- 
self felt it an honour to be the bearer of it. He 
saw that no doctrinal explanations were likely 
to be so fruitful in kindly feeling and true unity 
as this simple expression of brotherly kind- 
ness. 
In our own day poverty has assumed a much 
more serious aspect.. It is not the poverty which 
results from accident, nor even that which re- 
sults from wrongdoing or indolence, which 
presses for consideration. Such poverty could 
easily be met by individual charity or national 
institutions. But the poverty we are now. con- 
fronted with is a poverty which necessarily re- 
sults from the principle of competition which is 
the mainspring of all trade and business. It is 
the poverty which results from et constant 
effort of every man to secure custom by offering 
a cheaper article, and to secure employment by 
selling his labour at a cheaper rate than his 
neighbour. So overstocked is the labour market 
that the employer can name his own terms, 
Where he wants one man, a hundred offer their 
services; and he who can live most cheaply se- 
cures the place. So that necessarily wages are’ 
pressed down by competition to the very lowest 
figure; and wherever any trade is not strong 
enough to combine and resist this constant 
pressure, the results are appalling. No slaves 
were ever so hunger-bitten, no lives were ever 
more crushed under perpetual and hopeless toil, 
than are thousands of our fellow-countrymen and 
countrywomen in our own time. It is the fact 
that in all our large cities there are thousands 
of persons who by working sixteen hours a day 
earn only what suffices to maintain the most 
wretched existence. Every day hundreds of 
children are being born to a life of hopeless toil 


These for the most part relate to mat- 
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and misery, unrelieved by any of the comforts 


or joys of the well-to-do. 
The most painful and alarming feature of this 
condition of things is, as every one knows, that 


it seems the inevitable result of the principles 


on which our entire social fabric is built. Every 
invention, every new method of facilitating busi- 
ness, every contrivance or improvement in ma- 
chinery, makes life more difficult to the mass of 
men. The very advances made by civilised na- 
tions in the rapid production of needful articles 
increase the breach between rich and _ poor, 
throwing larger resources into the hands of the 
few, but making the lot of the many still darker 
and more poverty-stricken. Every year makes 
the darkness deeper, the distress more urgent. 
Here individual charity is unavailing. It is not 
the relief of one here or there that is needed; it 
is the alteration of a system of things which inevi- 
tably produces such results. Individual charity 
is here a mere mop in the face of the tide. What 
is wanted is not larger workhouses where the 
aged poor may be sheltered, but such a system 
as will enable the working man to provide for 
himself against old age. What is wanted is not 
that the charitable should eke out by voluntary 
contributions the earnings of the labouring 
classes, but that these earnings should be such 
as to amply cover all ordinary human wants. 
“ Money given in aid of wages relieves the em- 
ployer, not the employed; reduces wages, not 
misery.” What is wanted is a social system which 
tends to bring within the reach of all the com- 
forts and the joys of life which men legitimately 
desire, and which does not tend, as our present 
social system does, to overload a small number 
of men with more wealth than they need, or de- 
sire, or can use, while the millions are crushed 
with toil and pinched with semi-starvation. What 
the working classes at present demand is, not 
charity, but justice. They do not wish to seem 


to be indebted to others for support which they 


feel they have toiled for and earned. They re- 
quire a social system, in which the honest toil 
of a lifetime will be sufficient to secure the toiler 
and his family from the dangers and degradation 
of utter poverty. 

That a change is desirable no one who has 
spent two thoughts on the subject can doubt. 
The only question is, What change is desirable 
and possible? Is there any organisation or social 
system which could check the evils resulting from 
the present competitive system, and secure that 
every one who is willing to work should be fur- 
nished with remunerative employment? Social- 
ists are quite convinced that the whole probiem 
would be solved were private capital to be con- 
verted into co-operative or public capital. Social- 
ism demands that society shall be the only cap- 
italist, and that all private captains of industry 
and capital be abolished. No return is possible 
to the state of things in which every man worked 
by himself with his own hands and at his own 
risk, producing his one or two webs, tilling his 
one or two acres. It is recognised that far more 
and better products can be produced where man- 
ufactures are carried on in large factories. But 
on the socialistic principle these factories must 
be owned, not by private capitalists, but by the 
State, or at any rate by co-operative societies 
of some kind. This is the essence of the demand 
of Socialism: that “‘ whereas industry is at pres- 
ent carried on by private capitalists served by 
wage-labour, it must in the future be conducted 
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by associated or co-operating workmen jointly 
owning the means of production.” 

The difficulty in pronouncing judgment on 
such a demand arises from the fact that very few 
men indeed have sufficient imagination and suf- 
ficient knowledge of our complicated social sys- 
tem to be able to forecast the results of so great 
a change. In the present stage of human prog- 
ress personal interest is undoubtedly one of the 
strongest incentives to industry, and to this mo- 
tive the present system of competition appeals. 
And although socialists declare that their system 
would not. exclude competition, it is difficult to 
see what field it would have or at what point it 
would find its opportunity. Certain departments 
of industry are already in the hands of the State 
or of co-operative societies, but the organisation 
of all industries and the management and remu- 
neration of all labour demand a machinery so 
colossal that it is feared it would fall to 
pieces by its own weight. Still it is possible 
that ways and means of working a socialistic 
scheme may be devised; and it is quite certain 
that if any system could be devised which is 
really workable, and which should at once save 
us from the disastrous results of competition 
and yet evoke all the energy which competition 
evokes, that system would forthwith be adopted 
in every civilised country. 

As yet, however, no such social system has 
been elaborated. General principles, ruling 
ideas, theories, paper plans, have been enunciated 
by-the score; but, in point of fact, there is no 
system yet devised which appeals either to the 
common-sense and instincts of the masses, or 
which stands the criticism of experts. And some 
of those who have given greatest attention to 
social subjects, and have made the greatest per- 
sonal sacrifices in behalf of the poor and down- 
trodden, are inclined to believe that no such sys- 
tem can be devised, and that deliverance from 
the present wretched state of matters is to be 
found, not in compulsory enactment, nor even in 
the sudden adoption of a different social system, 
but in the application of Christian principles to 
the working of the present competitive system. 
That is to say, they believe that true progress 
here, as elsewhere, begins in character, not in 
outward organisation, or, as it has been put, that 
“the soul of improvement is the improvement 
of the soul.” They consider that the present 
system rests on unchangeable laws of human 
nature, but that if men worked that system with 
consideration, unworldliness, and brotherly kind- 
ness, the present evil results would be avoided. 
Or they believe that it is at any rate useless to 
alter the present system violently by mere legis- 
lative enactment or by revolution, but that if it 
is to be altered, it can effectually, and perma- 
nently, and beneficially be so only under the 
pressure and at the dictation of an improved 
public opinion. 

Appeal is confidently made to the mind of 
Christ by both parties, both by those who trust 
to the enforcement of a socialistic scheme, and 
by those who believe only in the social improve- 
ment which results from the improvement of the 
individual. By the one party it is confidently 
affirmed that were Jesus Christ now on earth 
He would be a communist, would aim at equalis- 
ing all classes and at commuting private property 
into a public fund. Communism las been tried 
to some extent in the Church. In monastic so- 
cieties private property is surrendered for the 
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good of the community, and this practice pro- 
fesses to find its sanction in the communism of 
the primitive Church. But the account we have 
of that communism shows that it was neither 
compulsory nor permanent. It was not compul- 
sory, for Peter reminds Ananias that his property 
was his own, and that even after he had sold it 
he was at liberty to do what he pleased with the 
proceeds. And it was not permanent nor uni- 
versal, for here we find that Paul had to ask con- 
tributions for the relief of the poor Christians of 
Jerusalem; while we see that there were rich and 
poor in the same congregations, and that: such 
duties as almsgiving and hospitality, which could 
not be practised without private means, were 
enjoined upon Christians. It is also obvious that 
many of the duties inculcated in the Epistles of 
Paul could not be discharged in a society in 
which all classes were levelled. 

It is perhaps of more importance to observe 
that in probably the most critical period of the 
world’s history our Lord took no part in any 
political movement; nay, He counted it a tempta- 
tion of the devil when He saw how much in- 
ducement there was to head some popular party 
and compete with kings or statesmen. He was 
no agitator, although He lived in an age abound- 
ing in abuses. And this limitation of His work 
was due to no superficial view of social move- 
ments nor to any mere shrinking from the 
rougher work of life, but to His perception that 
His own task was to touch what was deepest 
in man, and to lodge in human nature forces 
which ultimately would achieve all that was de- 
sirable. The cry of the poor against the op- 
pressor was never louder than in His lifetime; 
slavery was universal: no country on earth en- 
joyed a free government. Yet our Lord most 
carefully abstained from following in the steps 
of a Judas the Gaulanite, and from intermeddling 
with social or State affairs. He came to found a 
kingdom, and that kingdom was to exist on 
earth, and was to be the ideal condition of man- 
kind; but He trusted to move and mould society 
by regenerating the individual and by teaching 
men to seek in the first place not what “the 
Gentiles seek ’’—happy outward conditions—but 
the kingdom of God, the rule of God’s Spirit in 
the heart, and the righteousness that comes of 
that. It was by the regeneration of individuals 
society was to be regenerated. The leaven 
which contact with Him imparted to the indi- 
vidual would touch and purify the whole social 
fabric. 

In any case the duty of individual Christians 
is plain. Whether needless and unjust poverty 
is to be relieved by social revolution or by the 
happier and surer, if slower, method of leavening 
society with the spirit of Christ, it is the part of 
every Christian man to inform himself of the 
state of his fellow-citizens and to bring himself 
in some practically helpful way into connection 
with the wretchedness in the midst of which we 
are living. To shut our eyes to the squalor, and 
vice, and hopelessness which poverty too often 
brings, to seclude ourselves in our own com- 
fortable homes and shut out all sounds and signs 
of misery, to “abhor the affliction of the 
afflicted,” and practically to deny that it is better 
to visit the house of mourning than the. house 
of feasting—this is simply to furnish proof that 
we know nothing of the spirit of Christ. We 
may find ourselves quite unable to rectify abuses 
on a large scale or to discern how poverty can be 
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absolutely prevented, but we can do something 
to brighten some lives; we can consider those 
whose hard and bare lives make our comforts. 
cheap; we can ask ourselves whether we are quite 
free from blood-guiltiness in using articles which 
are cheap to us because wrung out of underpaid 
and starving hands. It is true that anything we 
can do may be but a scratching of the surface, 
the lifting of a bucketful out of an overflowing 
flood which should be stopped at the source; still 
we must do what we can, and all knowledge of 
social facts and kindly feeling and action towards. 
the oppressed are helpful, and on the way to a 
final settlement of our social condition. Let 
every Christian give his conscience fair play, let 
him ask himself what Christ would do in his 
circumstances, and this final settlement will not 
be long postponed. But so long as selfishness 
rules, so long as the world of men is like a pit 
full of loathsome creatures, each struggling to 
the top over the heads and crushed bodies of the 
rest, no scheme will alter or even disguise our 
infamy. 

The method of collecting which Paul recom- 
mends was in all probability that which he him- 
self practised. ‘‘ Upon the first day of the week 
let every one of you lay by him in store, as God 
hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings 
when I come.” This verse has sometimes been 
quoted as evidence that the Christians met for 
worship on Sundays as we do. Manifestly it 
shows nothing of the kind. It is proof that the 
first day of the week had its significance, probably 
as the day of our Lord’s resurrection, possibly 
only for some trade reasons now unknown. It 
was expressly said that each was to lay up “ by 
him ’’—that is, not in a public fund, but at home 
in his own purse—what he wished to give. But 
what is chiefly to be noticed is that Paul, who 
ordinarily is so free from preciseness and form, 
here enjoins the precise method in which the col- 
lection might best be made. That is to say, he 
believed in methodical giving. He knew the 
value of steady accumulation. He laid it on each 
man’s conscience deliberately to say how much 
he would give. He wished no one to give in the ~ 
dark. He did not carry out in the letter, even if 
he new the precept, ‘ Let not thy right hand 
know what thy left hand doeth.” He knew how 
men seem to themselves to be giving much more 
than they are if they do not keep an exact ac- 
count of what they give, how some men shrink 
from knowing definitely the proportion they give 
away. And therefore he presents it as a duty 
we have each to discharge to determine what 
proportion we can give away, and if God pros- 
pers us and increases our incomes, to what ex- 
tent we should increase our personal expenditure 
and to what extent:use for charitable objects the 
additional gain. 

The Epistle concludes with an qverflowing ex- 
pression of affection from Paui and his friends to 
the Church of Corinth; but:suddenly in the midst 
of this there occur the startling words, “If any 
man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
Anathema.” ‘‘ Anathema” means accursed. 
What induced Paul to insert these words just 
here, it is difficult to see. He had taken the man- 
uscript out of the hand of Sosthenes and written 
the Salutation with his own hand, and apparently 
still with his own hand adds this startling sen- 
tence. Probably his feeling was that ail his 
lessons of charity and every other lesson he had 
been inculcating would be in vain without love 
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THE. SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


BY THE REV. JAMES DENNEY, B. D. 


INTRODUCTION. 


INTRODUCTION, in the scientific sense, is not 
part of the expositor’s task; but it is convenient, 
especially when introduction and exposition 
have important bearings on each other, that the 
expositor should indicate his opinion on the 
questions common to both departments. This 
is the purpose of the statement which follows. 

(1) The starting-point for every inquiry into 


the relations between St. Paul and the Corin-. 


thians, so far as they concern us here, is to be 
found in the close connection between the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians which we possess. 
This close connection is not a hypothesis, of 
greater or less probability, like so much that 
figures in Introductions to the Second Epistle; 
it is a large and solid fact, which is worth more 
for our guidance than the most ingenious con- 
jectural combination. Stress has been justly 
laid on this by Holtzmann,* who illustrates the 
general fact by details. Thus 2 Cor. i. 8-10, ii. 
12, 13, attach themselves immediately to the 
situation described in 1 Cor, xvi. 8, 9. Simi- 
larly in 2 Cor. i. 12 there seems to be a distinct 
echo of 1 Cor. ii. 4-14. More important is the 
unquestionable reference in 2 Cor. i. 13-17, 23, 
to 1 Cor. xvi. 5. From a comparison of these 
two passages it is plain that before Paul wrote 
either he had had an intention, of which the 
Corinthians were aware, to visit Corinth in a 
certain way. He was to leave Ephesus, sail 
straight across the sea to Corinth, go from 
Cornith to Macedonia, and then return, via 
Corinth, to Asia again. In other words, on this 
tour he was to visit Corinth twice. In the last 
chapter of the First Epistle he announces a 
change of plan: he is not going to Corinth di- 
rect, but via Macedonia, and the Corinthians 
are only to see him once. “He does not say, in 
the First Epistle, why he has changed his plan, 
but the announcement caused great dissatisfac- 
‘tion in Corinth. Some said he was a fickle crea- 
ture; some said he was afraid to show face. 
This is the situation to which the Second Epis- 
tle directly addresses itself; the very first thing 
Paul does in it is to explain and justify the 
change of plan announced in the First. It was 
not fickleness, he says, nor cowardice, that 
made him change his mind, but the desire to 
spare the Corinthians and himself the pain 
which a visit paid at the moment would cer- 
tainly inflict. The close connection between 
our two Epistles, which on this point is un- 
questionable, may be further illustrated. Thus, 
not to point to general resemblances in feeling 
or temper, the correspondence is at least sug- 
gestive between dyvds év TO mpdyuatt, 2 Cor. 
vii. 11 (cf. the use of mpayua in Thess. iv. 6), 
and Towtrn mopvela in t Cor. v. I; between év 
mpoowry Xpirod, 2 Cor. ii. 10 and é TY 
évéuari rod K. quav’l. X., 1 Cor. v. 4; between 
the mention of Satan in 2 Cor. ii. 11 and 1 Cor. 
v. 5; between evdetvy in 2 Cor. xii. 21 and 1 Cor. 
Vv. 2; between rTowiros and tis in 2 Cor. ii. 6 f., 
2 Cor. ii. 5, and the same words in 1 Cor. v. 5 
* ‘“ Rinleitung,” 2d ed., p. 255 f. 


and i Cor. v. 1. If all these are carefully ex- 
amined and compared, I think it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult to believe that in 2 Cor. ii. 5 ff. 
and in 2 Cor. vii. 8 ff. the Apostle is dealing 
with anything else than the case of the sinner 
treated in 1 Cor. v. The coincidences in detail 
would be very striking under any circumstances; 
but in combination with the fact that the two 
Epistles, as has just been shown by the ex- 
planation of the change of purpose about the 
journey, are in the closest connection with each 
other, they seem to me to come as nearly as 
possible to demonstration. 

(2) If this view is accepted, it is natural and 
justifiable to explain the Second Epistle as far 
as possible out of the First. Thus the letter to 
which St. Paul refers in 2 Cor. ii. 4 and in 
2 Cor. vii. 8, 12, will be our First Epistle to the 
Corinthians; the persons referred to in 2 Cor. 
vii. 12 as “ he who did the wrong” and “he to 
whom the wrong was done” will be the son and 
the father in 1 Cor. v, 1. There are, indeed, 
many who think that it is absurd to speak of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians as written 
“out of much affliction and anguish of heart 
and with many tears”; and who cannot imagine 
that Paul would speak of a great sin and crime, 
like that of the incestuous person, in such lan- 
guage as he employs in 2 Cor. ii. 5 ff. and 2 Cor. 
vii. 12. Such language, they argue, suits far 
better the case of a personal injury, an insult or 
outrage of which Paul—either in person or in 
one of his deputies—had been the victim at 
Corinth. Hence they argue for an intermediate 
visit of a very painful character, and for an in- 
termediate letter, now lost, dealing with this 
painful incident. Paul, we are to suppose, vis- 
ited Corinth on the business of 1 Cor. v. 
(among other things), and there suffered a 
great humiliation. He was defied by the guilty 
man and his friends, and had to leave the 
Church without effecting anything. Then he 
wrote the extremely severe letter to which ii. 4 
refers—a letter which was carried by Titus, and 
which produced the change on which he con- 
gratulates himself in ii. 5 ff. and vii. 8 ff. It is 
obvious that this whole combination is hypo- 
thetical; and hence, though many have been at- 
tracted by it, it appears with an infinite variety 
of detail. It is obvious also that the grounds 
on which it rests are subjective; it is a ques- 
tion on which men will differ to the end of time, 
whether the language in 2 Cor. ii. 4 is an apt 
description of the mood in which Paul wrote 
(at least certain parts of) the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, or whether the language in 
2 Cor. ii. 5 ff., vii. 8 ff. is becoming language in 
which to close proceedings like those opened 
in 1 Cor. v. If many have believed-that it is 
not, many, on the other hand, have no difficulty 
in believing that it is; and those who take the 
negative not only fail to explain the series of 
verbal correspondences detailed above, but dis~ 
solve the connection between our two Epistles 
altogether. Thus Godet allows more than a 
year, crowded with events, to come between 
them. In view of the palpable fact with which 
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we started, I cannot but think this quite in- 
credible: it is far easier to suppose that the 
proceedings about the incestuous person took 
a complexion which made Paul’s language in 
the second and seventh chapters natural than 
to come to any confident conviction about this 
hypothetical visit and letter. 

(3) But the visit, it may be said, at all events, 
is not hypothetical. It is distinctly alluded to 
in 2 Cor. ii. I, xii. 14, xili..1. These passages 
are discussed in the exposition. The two last are 
certainly not decisive; there are good scholars 
who hold the same opinion of the first. Heinrici, 
for instance, maintains that Paul had only 
been once in Corinth when he wrote the Sec- 
ond Epistle; it was the third time he was start- 
ang, but once his intention had been frustrated 
or deferred, so that when he reached Corinth it 
would only be his second visit. A case can be 
stated for this, but in view of chap. ii. 1 and 
chap. xiii. 2, I do not see that it can be easily 
maintained. These passages practically compel 
us to assume that Paul had already visited 
Corinth a second time, and had had very pain- 
ful experiences there. But the close connec- 
tion of our Epistles equally compels us to as- 
sume that this second visit belongs to an earlier 
date than our first canonical Epistle. We know 
nothing of it except that it was not pleasant, and 
that Paul was very willing to save both himself 
and the Corinthians the repetition of such an 
experience. It is nothing against this view that 
the visit in question is not referred to in Acts 
or in the first letter. Hardly anything in chap. 
xi. 24 ff. is known to us from Acts, and probably 
we should never have known of this journey 
unless in explaining the change of purpose 
which the first letter announced it had occurred 
to Paul to say: “I do not wish to come when 
it could only vex you; I had enough of that 
before.” 

(4) As for the letter, which is supposed to be 
referred to in 2 Cor. ii. 4, it also has been re- 
lieved of its hypothetical character by being 
identified with chaps. x. I-xiii. 10 of our present 
Second Epistle. In the absence of the faintest 
external indication that the Epistle ever existed 
in any other than its present form, it is per- 
thaps superfluous to treat this seriously; but the 
comment of Godet seems to me sufficiently to 
dispose of it. The hypothetical letter in ques- 
tion—in which Godet himself believes—must 
have had two main objects: first, to accredit 
Titus, who is assumed to have carried it, as the 
representative of Paul; and, second, to insist on 
reparation for the assumed personal outrage of 
which Paul had been the victim on his recent 
visit. This second object, at all events, is in- 
disputable. But chaps. x. I-xiii, 10 have no 
reference whatever to either of these things, 
and are wholly taken up with what the Apostle 
means to do when he comes to Corinth the 
third time; they refer not to this (imaginary) in- 
solent person, but to the misbelieving and the 
immoral in general. 

(5) Except in the points specified, the inter- 
pretation of the Epistle is little affected by the 
questions ‘raised in ‘“ Introduction.” Even in 
the points specified it is the historical reference, 
not the ethical import, which is affected. 
Whichever view we take of them, we get on the 
whole substantially the same impression of the 
spirit of Christ as it lives and works in the soul 
of the Apostle. It is part of the man’s great- 
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ness, it is the seal of his inspiration, that in 
his hands the temporal becomes eternal, the in- 
cidental loses its purely incidental character, and 
has significance for all time. It is the ex- 
positor’s task to deal with the spiritual rather 
than the historical side, and it will be sufficient 
here to indicate in outline what I conceive the 
series of Paul’s relations with the Corinthians to 
have been. 

(6) His first visit to Corinth was that which 
is recorded in Acts xviii.; according to the 
statement of ver. 11 it extended over a period of 
eighteen months. In all probability he had 
many communications with the Church, through 
deputies whom he commissioned, in the years 
during which he was absent; the form of the 
question in 2 Cor. xii. 17 (uh Twa @v drécradka 
mpos pas, kK, T. X.) implies as much. But it is 
only after his coming to Ephesus, in the course 
of his third missionary journey, that personal 
intercourse with Corinth can have been re- 
sumed. To this period I should refer the visit 
which we are bound to assume on the ground 
of 2 Cor. ii. I, xiii. 2. What the occasion was, 
or what the circumstances, we cannot tell; all 
we know is that it was painful, and perhaps dis- 
appointing. Paul had used grave and threat- 
ening language on this occasion (2 Cor. xiii. 2), 
but he had been obliged to tolerate some things 
which he would rather have seen otherwise. 
This visit was probably made toward the close 
of the three years’ stay in Ephesus, and the 
letter referred to in 1 Cor. v. g—the one in 
which he warned the Corinthians not to asso- 
ciate with fornicators—would most likely be 
written on his return from it. In this letter he 
may very naturally have annotinced that pur- 
pose of visiting Corinth twice—once on his way 
to Macedonia, and again on his way back—to 
which reference has already been made. This 
letter, plainly, did not serve its purpose, and 
not long afterwards Paul received at Ephesus 
deputies from the Corinthian Church (1 Cor. 
Xvi. 17), who apparently brought written in- 
structions with them, in which Paul’s judgment 
was sought more minutely on a variety of eth- 
ical questions (1 Cor. vii. 1). Before these dep- 
uties arrived, or at all events before Paul wrote 
the letter (our First Epistle) in which he ad- 
dressed himself to the state of affairs in Cor- 
inth which their reports had disclosed, Timothy 
had left Ephesus on a journey of some interest. 
Paul meant Corinth to be his destination (1 Cor. 
iv. 17), but he had to go via Macedonia, and the 
Apostle was not certain that he would get so 
far (1 Cor. xvi. 10: “ But #7 Timothyeeonmers 
etc.). In point of fact, he does not seem to 
have gone farther than Macedonia; and Luke 
in Acts xix. 22 mentions Macedonia as the place 
to which he had been sent. That he got no 
farther is suggested also by the fact that Paul 
joins his name with his Own in the salutation 
of the Second Epistle, which was written in 
Macedonia, but never hints that he owed to him 
any information whatever on the state of the 
Corinthian Church. All that he knew of this, 
and of the effect of his first letter, he learned 
from Titus (2 Cor. ii. 13, vii. 13 f.). But how did 
Titus happen to be in Corinth representing 
Paul? By far the happiest suggestion here is 
that which makes Titus and the brother of 2 
Cor. xii. 18 the same as “the brethren” of 1 
Cor. xvi. 12, whose return from Corinth Paul 
expected in the company of Timothy. Timothy, 
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as we have seen, did not get so far. 


' remove any feeling of ‘‘ soreness’ 


Paul’s de- 
parture from Ephesus was apparently hastened 


_ by a great peril; his anxiety, too, to hear the ef- 


fect produced by that letter which had cost him 
so much—our First Epistle—was very great; he 
pressed on, past Troas, where a fair field of 
labour waited for workers, and finally encoun- 


tered Titus in Macedonia, and heard his re- 


port. 

(7) This is the point at which the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians begins. It falls of 
itself into three clearly marked divisions. The 
first extends over chaps. i.-vii. In this the Apos- 
tle makes his peace, so to speak, with the Cor- 
inthians, and does everything in his power to 
’ which might 
linger in their minds over his rigorous treat- 
ment of one particular offender. But embedded 
in this there is a magnificent vindication of 
the spiritual apostolic ministry, especially in con- 
trast with that of the legalists, and an appeal 
for love and confidence such as he had always 
bestowed on the Church. Chaps. viii. and ix. 
form the second part, and are devoted to the 
collection which was being made in the Gen- 
tile Churches for poor Christians in Jerusalem. 
‘The third part consists of chaps. x. to xiii. In 
this Paul confronts the disorders which still as- 
sert themselves in the Church; the pretensions 
of certain Judaists, “ superlative apostles’ as he 
calls them, who were assailing his apostolic vo- 
cation and subverting his gospel; and the im- 
moral license of others, presumably once pa- 
gans, who used liberty for a cloak to the flesh. 
He writes of both with unsparing severity, yet 
he does not wish to be severe. He parts from 
the Church with words of unaffected love, and 
includes them all in his benediction. 


- CHAPTER I. 
SUFFERING AND CONSOLATION. 
2 CORINTHIANS i. 1-7 (R. V.). 


THE greeting with which St. Paul introduces 
his Epistles is much alike in them all, but it 
never becomes a mere formality, and ought not 
to pass unregarded as such. It describes, as 
a rule, the character in which he writes, and 
the character in which his correspondents are 
addressed. Here he is an. apostle of Jesus 
Christ, divinely commissioned; and he addresses 
a Christian community at Corinth, including in 
it, for the purposes of his letter, the scattered 
Christians to be found in the other quarters 
of Achaia. His letters are occasional, in the 
sense that some special incident or situation 
called them forth; but this occasional character 
does not lessen their value. He addresses him- 
self to the incident or situation in the con- 
sciousness of his apostolic vocation; he writes 
to a Church constituted for permanence, or at 
least for such duration as this transitory world 
can have; and what we have in his Epistles is 
not a series of obiter dicta, the casual utterances 
of an irresponsible person; it is the mind of 
Christ authoritatively given upon the questions 
taised. When he includes any other person in 
the salutation—as in this place ‘“ Timothy our 
brother ’’—it is rather as a mark of courtesy, 
than as adding to the Epistle another authority 
besides his own. Timothy had helped to found 
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the Church at Corinth; Paul had shown great — 
anxiety about his reception by the Corinthians, 
when he started to visit that turbulent Church 
alone (1 Cor. xvi. 10 f.); and in this new letter 
he honours him in their eyes by uniting his name 
with his own in the superscription. The Apos- 
tle and his affectionate fellow-worker wish the 
Corinthians, as they wished all the Churches, 
grace and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is not necessary to ex- 
pound afresh the meaning and connection of 
these two New Testament ideas: grace is the 
first and last word of the Gospel: and peace— 
perfect spiritual soundness—is the finished work 
of grace in the soul. 

The Apostle’s greeting is usually followed by 
a thanksgiving, in which he recalls the conver- 
sion of those to whom he is writing, or surveys 
their progress in the new life, and the improve- 
ment of their gifts, gratefully acknowledging 
God as the author of alk Thus in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians he thanks God for 
the grace given to them in Christ Jesus, and 
especially for their Christian enrichment in all 
utterance and in all knowledge. So, too, but 
with deeper gratitude, he dwells on the virtues 
of the Thessalonians, remembering their work 
of faith, and labour of love, and patience of 
hope. Here also there is a thanksgiving, but 
at the first glance of a totally different char- 
acter. The Apostle blesses God, not for what 
He has done for the Corinthians, but for what 
He has done for himself. ‘“ Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 
of mercies and God of all comfort, who com- 
forteth us in all our tribulation.” This departure 
from the Apostle’s usual custom is probably not 
so selfish as it looks. When his mind travelled 
down from Philippi to Corinth, it rested on the 
spiritual aspects of the Church there with any- 
thing but unrelieved satisfaction. There was 
much for which he could not possibly be thank- 
ful; and just as the momentary apostasy of the 
Galatians led to his omitting the thanksgiving 
altogether, so the unsettled mood in which he 
wrote to the Corinthians gave it this peculiar 
turn. Nevertheless, when he thanked God for 
comforting him in all his afflictions, he thanked 
Him on their behalf. It was they who were 
eventually to have the profit both of his sorrows 
and his consolations. Probably, too, there is 
something here which is meant to appeal even 
to those who disliked him in Corinth. There 
had been a good deal of friction between the 
Apostle and some who had once owned him 
as their father in Christ; they were blaming 
him, at this very moment, for not coming to 
visit them; and in this thanksgiving, which di- 
lates on the afflictions he has endured, and on 
the divine consolation he has experienced in 
them, there is a tacit appeal to the sympathy 
even of hostile spirits. Do not, he seems to 
say, deal ungenerously with one who has passed 
through such terrible experiences, and lays the 
fruit of them at your feet. Chrysostom presses 
this view, as if St. Paul had written his thanks- 
giving in the character of a subtle diplomatist: 
to judge by one’s feeling, it is true enough to 
deserve mention. 

The subject of the thanksgiving is the Apos- 
tle’s sufferings, and his experience of God’s 
mercies under them. He expressly calls them 
the sufferings of Christ. These sufferings, he 
says, abound toward us. Christ was the great- 
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est of sufferers: the flood of pain and sorrow 
went over His head; all its waves and billows 
broke upon Him. The Apostle was caught and 
overwhelmed by the same stream; the waters 
came into his soul. In abundant measure the 
disciple was initiated into his Master’s stern ex- 
perience; he learned, what he prayed to learn, 
the fellowship of His sufferings. The boldness 
of the language in which a mortal man calls 
his own afflictions the sufferings of Christ is far 
from unexampled in the New Testament. It is 
repeated by St. Paul in Col. 1. 24: “I now re- 
joice in my-sufferings on your behalf, and fill 
up that which is lacking of the afflictions of 
Christ in my flesh for His body’s sake, which is 
the Church.” It is varied in Heb. xiii. 13, where 
the sacred writer exhorts us to go out to Jesus, 
without the camp, bearing His reproach. It is 
anticipated and justified by the words of the 
Lord Himself: “‘ Ye shall indeed drink of My 
cup; and with the baptism with which I am 
baptised shall ye be baptised withal.” One lot, 
and that a cross, awaits all the children of God 
in this world, from the Only-begotten who came 
from the bosom of the Father, to the latest- 
born among His brethren. But let us beware 
of the hasty assertion that, because the Chris- 
tian’s sufferings can thus be described as of a 
piece with Christ’s, the key to the mystery of 
Gethsemane and Calvary is to be found in the 
self-consciousness of martyrs and confessors. 
The. very man who speaks of filling up that 
which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ for 
the Church’s sake, and who says that the suf- 
ferings of Christ came on him in their fulness, 
would have been the first to protest against 
such an idea. “ Was Paul crucified for you?” 
Christ suffered alone; there is, in spite of our 
fellowship with His sufferings, a solitary, in- 
communicable greatness in His Cross, which 
the Apostle will expound in another place (chap. 
v.). Even when Christ’s sufferings come upon 
us there is a difference. At the very lowest, 
as Vinet has it, we do from gratitude what He 
did from pure love. We suffer in His company, 
sustained by His comfort; He suffered uncom- 
forted and unsustained. We are afflicted, when 
it so happens, “ under the auspices of the divine 
mercy’; He was afflicted that there might be 
mercy for us. 

Few parts of Bible teaching are more reck- 
lessly applied than those about suffering and 
consolation. If all that men endured was of the 
character here described, if all their sufferings 
were sufferings of Christ, which came on them 
because they were walking in His steps and as- 
sailed by the forces which buffeted Him, conso- 
lation would be an easy task. The presence 
of God with the soul would make it almost un- 
necessary. The answer of a good conscience 
would take all the bitterness out of pain; and 
then, however it tortured, it could not: poison 
the soul. The mere sense that our sufferings 
are the sufferings of Christ—that we are drink- 
ing of His cup—is itself a comfort and an in- 
spiration beyond words. But much of our suf- 
fering, we know very well, is of a different char- 
acter. It does not come on us because we are 
united to Christ, but because we are estranged 
from Him; it is the proof and the fruit, not of 
our righteousness, but of our guilt. It is our 
sin finding us out, and avenging itself upon 
us, and in no sense the suffering of Christ. Such 
suffering, no doubt, has its use and its purpose. 
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It is meant to drive the soul in upon itself, to 


compel it to reflection, to give it no rest till it 
awakes to penitence, to urge it through despair 
to God. Those who suffer thus will have cause 
to thank God afterwards if His discipline leads 
to their amendment, but they have no title to 
take to themselves the consolation prepared for 
those who are partners in the sufferings of 
Christ. 
to apply a passage like this to any case of af- 
fliction which he encounters in his work. There 
are sufferings and sufferings; there is a divine 
intention in them all, if we could only discover 
it; but the divine intention and the divinely 
wrought result are only explained here for one 
particular kind—those sufferings, namely, which 
come upon men in virtue of their following Jesus 
Christ. What, then, does the Apostle’s experi- 
ence enable him to say on this hard question? 
(1) His sufferings have brought him a new 
revelation of God, which is expressed in the 
new name, “ The Father of mercies and God of 
all comfort.” The name is wonderful in its ten- 
derness; we feel as we pronounce it that a new 
conception of what love can be has been im- 
parted to the Apostle’s soul. It is in the suf- 
ferings and sorrows of life that we discover 
what we possess in our human friends. Per- 
haps one abandons us in our extremity, and an- 
other betrays us; but most of us find ourselves. 
unexpectedly and astonishingly rich. People 
of whom we have hardly ever hada kind 


thought show us kindness; the unsuspected, un- 


merited goodness which comes to our relief 
makes us ashamed. This is the rule which is. 
illustrated here by the example of God Him- 
self. It is as if the Apostle said: “I never knew, 
till the sufferings of Christ abounded in me, how 
near God could come to man; I never knew 
how rich His mercies could be, how intimate 
His sympathy, how inspiriting His comfort.” 
This is an utterance well worth considering. 
The sufferings of men, and especially the suf- 
ferings of the innocent and the good, are often 
made the ground of hasty charges against God; 
nay, they are often turned into arguments for 
Atheism. 
charges? Not the righteous sufferers, at least 
in New Testament times. The Apostle here is 
their representative and spokesman, and he as- 
sures us that God never was so much to him as. 
when he was in the sorest straits. The divine 
love was so far from being doubtful to him that 
it shone out then in unanticipated brightness; 
the very heart of the Father was revealed—alf 
mercy, all encouragement and comfort. If the 
martyrs have no doubts of their own, is it not 
very gratuitous for the spectators to become 
sceptics on their account? “ The sufferings of 
Christ ” in His people may be an insoluble prob- 
lem to the disinterested onlooker, but they are 
no problem to the sufferers. What is a mystery, 
when viewed from without, a mystery in which 
God seems to be conspicuous by His absence, is, 
when viewed from within, a new and priceless 
revelation of God Himself. “The Father of 
mercies and God of all comfort,” is making Him- 
self known now as for want of opportunity He 
could not be known before. 

Notice especially that the consolation is said’ 
to abound “through Christ.” He is the media- 
tor through whom it comes. To partake in His. 
sufferings is to be united to Him; and to be 
united to Him is to partake of His life. The 


Nor is the minister of Christ at liberty, 


But who are they who make such © 
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_ Apostle anticipates lere a thought on which he 
enlarges in the fourth chapter: ‘‘ Always bear- 
ing about in the body the dying of Jesus, that 
the life also of Jesus may be manifested in our 
body.” In our eagerness to emphasise the near- 
ness and the sympathy of Jesus, it is to be feared 
that we do less than justice to the New Testa- 
ment revelation of His glory. He does not suf- 
fer now. He is enthroned on high, far above 
all principality and power and might and do- 
minion. The Spirit which brings His presence 
to our hearts is the Spirit of the Prince of Life; 
its function is not to be weak with our weak- 
ness, but to help our infirmity, and to strengthen 
us with all might in the inner man. The Christ 
who dwells in us through His Spirit is not the 


_ Man of Sorrows, wearing the crown of thorns; 


it is the King of kings and Lord of lords, mak- 
ing us partakers of His triumph. There is a 
weak tone in much of the religious literature 
which deals with suffering, utterly unlike that 
of the New Testament. It is a degradation of 
Christ to our level which it teaches, instead of 
an exaltation of man toward Christ’s. But the 
last is the apostolic ideal: ‘‘ More than con- 
querors through Him that loved us.’”’ The com- 
fort of which St. Paul makes so much here is 
not necessarily deliverance from suffering for 
Christ’s sake, still less exemption from it; it is 
the strength and courage and immortal hope 
which rise up, even in the midst of suffering, 
in the heart in which the Lord of glory dwells. 
Through Him such comfort abounds; it wells 
up to match and more than match the rising 
tide of suffering. 

(2) But Paul’s sufferings have done more than 
give him a new knowledge of God; they have 
given him at the same time a new power to 
comfort others. He is bold enough to make 
this ministry of consolation the key to his recent 
experiences. “ He comforteth us in all our af- 
fliction, that we may be able to comfort them 
that are in any affliction, through the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God.” 
His sufferings and his consolation together had 
a purpose that went beyond himself. How sig- 
nificant that is for some perplexing aspects of 
man’s life! We are selfish, and instinctively re- 
gard ourselves as the centre of all providences; 
we naturally seek to explain everything by its 
bearing on ourselves alone. But God has not 
made us for selfishness and isolation, and some 
mysteries would be cleared up if we had love 
enough to see the ties by which our life is in- 
dissolubly linked to others. This, however, is 
less definite than the Apostle’s thought; what 
he tells us is that he has gained a new power 
at a great price. It is a power which almost 
every Christian man will covet; but how many 
are willing to pass through the fire to obtain 
it? We must ourselves have needed and have 
found comfort, before we know what it is; we 
must ourselves have learned the art of con- 
soling in the school of suffering, before we 
can practise it for the benefit of others. The 
most painfully tried, the most proved in suf- 
fering, the souls that are best acquainted with 
grief, provided their consolation has abounded 
through Christ, are specially called to this min- 
istry. Their experience is their preparation for 
it. Nature is something, and age is something; 
but far more than nature and age is that disci- 

_pline of God to which they have been submit- 
ted, that initiation into the sufferings of Christ 
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which has made them acquainted with His con, 
solations also, and has taught them to know 
the Father of mercies and the God of all com- 
fort. Are they not among His best gifts to 
the Church, those whom He has qualified to 
console, by consoling them in the fire? 

In the sixth verse the Apostle dwells on the 
interest of the Corinthians in his sufferings and 
his consolation. It is a practical illustration of 
the communion of the saints in Christ. ‘“ All 
that befalls me,” says St. Paul, “has your interest 
in view. If I am afflicted, it is in the interest 
of your comfort: when you look at me, and 
see how I bear myself in the sufferings of 
Christ, you will be encouraged to become imi- 
tators of me, even as I am of Him. If, again, 
I am comforted, this also is in the interest of 
your comfort; God enables me to impart to you 
what He has imparted to me; and the comfort 
in question is no impotent thing; it proves its 
power in this—that when you have received it, 
you endure with brave patience the same suf- 
ferings which we also suffer.’ This last is a fa- 
vourite thought with the Apostle, and connects 
itself readily with the idea, which may or may 
not have a right to be expressed in the text, that 
all this is in furtherance of the salvation of the 
Corinthians. For if there is one note of the 
saved more certain than another, it is the brave 
patience with which they take upon them the 
sufferings of Christ. 6 6€ dopelvas eis réos, 
otros owOjcerat (Matt. x. 22.) All that helps 
men to endure to the end, helps them to 
salvation. All that tends to break the spirit 
and to sink men in despondency, or hurry them 
into impatience or fear, leads in the opposite 
direction. The great service that a true com- 
forter does is to put the strength afd courage 
into us which enable us to take up our cross, 
however sharp and heavy, and to bear it to the 
last step and the last breath. No comfort is 
worth the name—none is taught of God—which 
has another efficacy than this. The saved are 
those whose souls rise to this description, and 
who recognise their spiritual kindred in such 
brave and patient sufferers as Paul. 

The thanksgiving ends appropriately with a 
cheerful word about the Corinthians. “ Our 
hope for you is stedfast; knowing that, as ye 
are partakers of the sufferings, so are ye also 
of the comfort.” These two things go together; 
it is the appointed lot of the children of God to 
become acquainted with both. If the sufferings 
could come alone, if they could be assigned as 
the portion of the Church apart from the con- 
solation, Paul could have no hope that the Cor- 
inthians would endure to the end; but as it is 
he is not afraid. The force of his words is per- 
haps best felt by us, if instead of saying that 
the sufferings and the consolation are insepara- 
ble, we say that the consolation depends upon 
the sufferings. And what is the consolation? 
It is the presence of the exalted Saviour in the 
heart through His Spirit. It is a clear percep- 
tion, and a firm hold, of the things which are 
unseen and eternal. It is a conviction of the 
divine love which cannot be shaken, and of its 
sovereignty and omnipotence in the Risen 
Christ. This infinite comfort is contingent upon 
our partaking of the sufferings of Christ. 
There is a point, the Apostle seems to say, 
at which the invisible world and its glories in- 
tersect this world in which we live, and become 
visible, real, and inspiring to men. It is the 
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point at which we suffer with Christ’s suffer- 
ings. At any other point the vision of this glory 
is unneeded, and therefore withheld. The 
worldly, the selfish, the cowardly; those who 
shrink from self-denial; those who evade pain; 
those who root themselves in the world that 
lies around us, and when they move at all move 
in the line of least resistance; those who have 
never carried Christ’s Cross,—none of these 
can ever have the triumphant conviction of 
things unseen and eternal which throbs in every 
page of the New Testament. None of these can 
have what the Apostle elsewhere calls “ eternal 
consolation.” It is easy for unbelievers, and for 
Christians lapsing into unbelief, to mock this 
faith as faith in “ the transcendent” ; but would 
a single line of the New Testament have been 
written without it? When we weigh what is here 
asserted about its connection with the sufferings 
of Christ, could a graver charge be brought 
against any Church than that its faith in this 
“transcendent ” languished or was extinct? Do 
not let us hearken to the sceptical insinuations 
which would rob us of all that has been revealed 
in Christ’s resurrection; and do not let us imag- 
ine, on the other hand, that we can retain a liv- 
ing faith in this revelation if we decline to take 
up our cross. It was only when the sufferings 
of Christ abounded in him that Paul’s consola- 
tion was abundant through Christ; it was only 
when he laid down his life for His sake that 
Stephen saw the heavens opened and the Son 
of Man standing at the right hand of God. 


CHAPTER II. 
FAITH BORN OF DESPAIR. 
2 CORINTHIANS i. 8-14 (R. V.). 


PauL seems to have felt that the thanksgiving 
with which he opens this letter to the Corin- 
thians was so peculiar as to require explanation. 
It was not his way to burst upon his readers 
thus with his private experiences either of joy 
or sorrow; and though he had good reason for 
what he did—in that abundance of the heart 
out of which the mouth speaks, in his desire to 
conciliate the good-will of the Corinthians for a 
much-tried man, and in his faith in the real com- 
munion of the saints—he instinctively stops here 
a moment to vindicate what he has done. He 
does not wish them to be ignorant of an expe- 
rience which has been so much to him, and 
ought to have the liveliest interest for them. 

Evidently they knew that he had been in 
trouble, but they had no sufficient idea of the 
extremity to which he had been reduced. We 
were weighed down, he writes, in excess, be- 
yond our power; the trial that came upon us 
was one not measured to man’s strength. We 
despaired even of life. Nay, we have had * the 
answer of death in ourselves. When we looked 
about us, when we faced our circumstances, and 
asked ourselves whether death or life was to be 
the end of this, we could only answer, Death. 
We were like men under sentence; it was only 
a question of a litthe sooner or a little later, 
when the fatal stroke should fall. 


* Notice the perfect éoxyjxapev. We had this experience, 
and in its fruit—a newer and deeper faith in God—we 
Aave it still. It isa permanent possession in this happy 
form. The same idea is expressed in the pft. nAmixapev, 
ver. 10. 
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The Apostle, who has a divine gift for inter- 
preting experience and reading its lessons, tells 
us why he and his friends had to pass such a 
terrible time. It was that they might trust, not 
in themselves, but in God who raises the dead. 
It is natural, he implies, for us to trust in our- 
selves. It is so natural, and so confirmed by 
the habits of a lifetime, that no ordinary diffi- 
culties or perplexities avail to break us .of it. 
It takes all God can do to root up our self-con- 
fidence. He must reduce us to despair; He must 
bring us to such an extremity that the one voice 
we have in our hearts, the one voice that cries 
to us wherever we look round for help, is Death, 
death, death. It is out of this despair that the 
superhuman hope is born. It is out of this ab- 
ject helplessness that the soul learns to look 
up with new trust to God. 

It is a melancholy reflection upon human na- 
ture that we have, as the Apostle expresses it 
elsewhere, to be “shut up” to all the mercies 
of God. If we could evade them, notwithstand- 
ing their freeness and. their worth, we would. 
How do most of us attain to any faith in Provi- 
dence? Is it not by proving, through number- 
less experiments, that it is not in man that walk- 
eth to direct his steps? Is it not by coming, 
again and again, to the limit of our resources, 
and being compelled to feel that unless there is 
a wisdom and a love at work on our behalf, 
immeasurably wiser and more benignant than 
our own, life is a moral chaos? How, above 
all, do we come to any faith in redemption? 
to any abiding trust in Jesus Christ as the Sa- 
viour of our souls? Is it not by this same way 
of despair? Is it not by the profound conscious- 
ness that in ourselves there is no answer to the 
question, How shall man be just with God? and 
that the answer must be sought in Him? Is it 
not by failure, by defeat, by deep disappoint- 
ments, by ominous forebodings hardening into 
the awful certainty that we cannot with our own 
resources make ourselves good men—is it not 
by experiences like these that we are led to the 
Cross? This principle has many other illustra- 
tions in human life, and every one of them is 
something to our discredit. They all mean that. 
only desperation opens our eyes to God’s love. 
We do not heartily own Him as the author of 
life and health, unless He has raised us from 
sickness after the doctor had given us up. We 
do not acknowledge His paternal guidance of 
our life, unless in some sudden peril, or some 
impending disaster, He provides an unexpected 
deliverance. We do not confess that salvation 
is of the Lord, till our very soul has been con- 
vinced that in it there dwells no good thing. 
Happy are those who are taught, even by de- 
spair, to set their hope in God; and who, when 
they learn this lesson once, learn ids Heeb: 
Paul, once for all (see note on ox heaper above). 
Faith and hope like those which burn through 
this Epistle were well worth purchasing, even 
at such a price; they were blessings so valuable 
that the love of God did not shrink from re- 
ducing Paul to despair that he might be com- 
pelled to grasp them. Let us believe when such 
trials come into our lives—when we are weighed 
down exceedingly, beyond our strength, and are 
in darkness without light, in a valley of the 
shadow of death with no outlet—that God is not 
dealing with us cruelly or at random, but shut- 
ting us up to an experience of His love which 
we have hitherto declined. ‘After two days 
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; will He revive us; on the third day He will raise 


us up, and we shall live before Him.” 

The Apostle describes the God on whom he 
learned to hope as “ God who raises the dead.” 
He himself had been as good as dead, and his 
deliverance was as good as a resurrection. The 
phrase, however, seems to be the Apostle’s 
equivalent for omnipotence: when he thinks of 
the utmost that God can do, he expresses it 
thus. Sometimes the application of it is merely 
physical (e. g., Rom. iv. 17); sometimes it is spir- 
jitual as well. Thus in Eph. i. 19 ff. the possi- 
bilities of the Christian life are measured by 
this—that that power is at work in believers 
with which God wrought in Christ when He 
raised Him from the dead, and set Him at His 
own right hand in the heavenly places. Is not 
that power sufficient to do for the weakest and 
most desperate of men far more than all he 
needs? et it is his need, somehow, when 
brought home to him in despair, that opens his 
eyes to this omnipotent saving power. 

_ The text of the words in which Paul tells of 
his deliverance can hardly be said to be quite 
certain, but the general meaning is plain. God 
delivered him from the awful death which was 
impending over him; he had his hope now firmly 
set on Him; he was sure that He would deliver 
him in the future also. What the danger had 
been, which had made so powerful an impres~ 
sion on this hardy soul, we cannot now tell. It 
must have been something which happened after 
the First Epistle was written, and therefore was 
not the fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus, 
whatever that may have been (1 Cor. xv. 32). 
It may have been a serious bodily illness, which 
had brought him to death’s door, and left him 
so weak, that still, at every step, he felt it was 
God’s mercy that was holding him up. It may 


. have been a plot to make away with him on the 


part of the many adversaries mentioned in the 
First Epistle (xvi. 9)—a plot which had failed, 
as it were, by a miracle, but the malignity of 
which still dogged his steps, and was only 
warded off by the constant presence of God. 
Both these suggestions require, and would sat- 
isfy, the reading, ‘“‘ who delivered us from so 
great a death, and doth deliver.” If, however, 
we take the reading of the R. V.—‘‘ who de- 
livered us from so great a death, and will de- 
liver; on whom we have set our hope that He 
will also still deliver us ’”’—the existence of the 
danger, at the moment at which Paul writes, is 
not necessarily involved; and the danger itself 
may have been more of what we might call an 
accidental character. The imminent peril of 


~drowning referred to in chap. xi. 25 would meet 


the case; and the confidence expressed by Paul 
with such emphatic reference to the future will 
not seem without motive when we consider that 
he had several sea voyages in prospect—as those 
from Corinth to Syria, from Syria to Rome, and 
probably from Rome to Spain. So Hofmann 
interprets the whole passage: but whether the 
interpretation be good or bad, it is elsewhere 
than in its accidental circumstances that the 
interest of the transaction lies for the writer 
and for us. To Paul it was not merely a his- 
torical but a spiritual experience; not an inci- 
dent without meaning, but a divinely ordered 
discipline; and it is thus that we must learn to 
read our own lives if the purpose of God is to 
be wrought out in them. 

Notice in this connection, in the eleventh 
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verse, how simply Paul assumes the spiritual! 
participation of the Corinthians in his fortunes— 
It is God indeed who delivers him, but the de-- 
liverance is wrought while they, as well as other 
Churches, co-operate in supplication on his be- 
half. In the strained relations existing between 
himself and the Corinthians, the assumption 
here made so graciously probably did them 
more than justice; if there were unsympathetic 
souls among them, they must have felt in it a 
delicate rebuke. What follows—‘ that, for the 
gift bestowed upon us by the means of many, 
thanks may be given by many persons on our 
behalf” (R. V.)—simple and intelligible as it 
looks in English, is one of the passages which 
justify M. Sabatier’s remark that Paul is difficult 
to understand and impossible to translate. The 
Revisers seem to have construed 76 els quads 
xdpicpa 61a roAAGy together, -as if it had been7Td ia 
w.€.9. xdpioua, the meaning being that the favour 
bestowed on Paul in his deliverance from this 
peril had been bestowed at the intercession of 
many. Others get virtually the same meaning 
by construing 706 els quads xdpictua with éx modday 
mpocwmwy : the inversion is supposed to empha- 
sise these last words; and as it was, on this. 
view, prayer on the part of many persons 
that procured his deliverance, Paul is anxious 
that the deliverance itself should be acknowl- 
edged by the thanksgiving of many. It~ cannot 
be denied that both these renderings are gram- 
matically violent, and it seems to me preferable: 
to keep 76 els quads xdpioua by itself, even though 
ék wod\Gv mpocerwv and dia moAAGv should then 
reduplicate the same idea with only a slight 
variation. We should then render: “in or- 
der that, on the part of many _ persons, 
the favour shown to us may be gratefully 
acknowledged by many on our behalf.” The 
pleonasm thus resulting strikes one rather 
as characteristic of St. Paul’s mood in such pas- 
sages, than as a thing open to objection. But 
grammar apart, what really has to be empha- 
sised here is again the communion of the saints- 
All the Churches pray for St. Paul—at least he 
takes it for granted that they do; and when he 
is rescued from danger, his own thanksgiving 
is multiplied a thousandfold by the thanksgiy- 
ings of others on his behalf. This is the ideal 
of an evangelist’s life; in all its incidents and 
emergencies, in all its perils and salvations, it 
ought to float in an atmosphere of prayer. Ey- 
ery interposition of God on the missionary’s be- 
half is then recognised by him as a gift of grace 
—not, be it understood, a private favour, but 
a blessing and a power capacitating him for fur- 
ther service to the Church. Those who have 
lived through his straits and his triumphs with 
him in their prayers know how true that is. 
At this point (ver. 12) the key in which Paul 
writes begins to change. We are conscious of 
a slight discord the instant he speaks about the 
testimony of his conscience. Yet the transition 
is as unforced as any such transition can be. 
I may well take for granted, seems to be the 
thought in his mind, that you pray for me; I may 
well ask you to unite with me in thanks to God 
for my deliverance; for if there is one thing I 
am sure of, and proud of, it is that I have been 
a loyal minister of God in the world, and espe- 
cially to you. Fleshly wisdom has not been my 
guide. I have used no worldly policy; I have 
sought no selfish ends. In a holiness and sin- 
cerity which God bestows, in an element of crys- 
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tal transparency, I have led my apostolic life. 
The world has never convicted me of anything 
dark or underhand; and in all the world none 
know better than you, among whom I lived 
longer than elsewhere, working with my hands, 
and preaching the Gospel as freely as God of- 
fers it, that I have walked in the light as He 
isinthe light. . 

This general defence, which is not without its 
note of defiance, becomes defined in ver. 13. 
Plainly charges of insincerity had been made 
against Paul, particularly affecting his corre- 
spondence, and it is to these he addresses him- 
self. It is not easy to be outspoken and con- 
ciliatory in the same sentence, to show your 
indignation to the man who charges you with 
double-dealing, and at the same time take him 
to your heart; and the Apostle’s effort to do all 
these things at once has proved embarrassing 
to himself, and more than embarrassing to 
his interpreters. He begins, indeed, lucidly 
enough. ‘“ We write nothing else to you than 
what you read.” He does not mean that he had 
no correspondence with members of the Church 
“except in his public epistles; but that in these 
public epistles his meaning was obvious and on 
the surface. His style was not, as some had 
hinted, obscure, tortuous, elaborately ambigu- 
ous, full of loop-holes; he wrote like a plain 
man to plain men; he said what he meant, and 
meant what he said. Then he qualifies this 
slightly. “‘ We write nothing to you but what 
you read—or in point of fact acknowledge,” 
even apart from our writing. This seems to 
me the simplest interpretation of the words #4 
kal érvywwoxere; and the simplest construction is 
then that of Hofmann, who puts a colon at 
émvywwoxere, and with éAml{w 5¢ begins what is 
virtually a separate sentence. “And I hope 
that to the end ye will acknowledge, as 
in fact you acknowledged us in part, that 
we are your boast, as you also are ours, 
in the day of the Lord Jesus.” Other pos- 
sibilities of punctuation and construction are 
so numerous that it would be endless to ex- 
hibit them; and in the long-run they do not 
much affect the sense. What the reader has 
to seize is that Paul has been accused of insin- 
cerity, especially in his correspondence, and 
that he indignantly denies the charge; that, in 
spite of such accusations, he can point to at 
least a partial recognition among the Corin- 
thians of what he and his fellow-workers really 
are; and that he hopes their confidence in him 
will increase and continue to the end. Should 
this bright hope be gratified, then in the day 
of the.Lord Jesus it will be the boast of the 
Corinthians that they had the great Apostle 
Paul as their spiritual father, and the boast of 
the Apostle that the Corinthians were his spirit- 
ual children. 

A passage like this—and there are many like 
it in St. Paul—has something in it humiliating. 
Is it not a disgrace to human nature that a man 
so open, so truthful, so brave, should be put to 
his defence on a charge of underhand dealing? 
Ought not somebody to have been deeply 
ashamed, for bringing this shame on the Apos- 
tle? Let us be very careful how we lend mo- 
tives, especially to men whom we know to be 
better than ourselves. There is that in all our 
hearts which is hostile to them, and would not 
be grieved to see them degraded a little; and it 
is that, and nothing else, which supplies bad 
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motives for their good actions, and puts an am- 
biguous face on their simplest behaviour. “ De- 
ceit,” says Solomon, ‘is in the heart of them 
that imagine evil”; it is our own selves that we 
condemn most surely when we pass our bad 
sentence upon others. 

The immediate result of imputing motives, 
and putting a sinister interpretation on actions, 
is that mutual confidence is destroyed; and mu- 
tual confidence is the very element and atmos- 
phere in which any spiritual good can be done. 
Unless a minister and his congregation recog- 
nise each other as in the main what they pro- 
fess to be, their relation is destitute of spiritual 
reality; it may be an infinite weariness, or an 
infinite torment; it can never be a comfort or 
a delight on one side or the other. What would 
a family be, without the mutual confidence of 
husband and wife, of parents and children? 
What is a state worth, for any of the ideal ends 
for which a state exists, if those who represent 
it to the world have no instinctive sympathy 
with the general life, and if the collective con- 
science regards the leaders from a distance with 
dislike or distrust? And what is the pastoral 
relation worth, if, instead of mutual cordiality, 
openness, readiness to believe and to hope the 
best, instead of mutual intercession and thanks- 
giving, of mutual rejoicing in each other, there 
is suspicion, reserve, insinuation, coldness, a 
grudging recognition of what it is impossible to 
deny, a willingness to shake the head and to 
make mischief? What an experience of life we 
see, what a final appreciation of the best thing, 
in that utterance of St. John in extreme age: 
** Beloved, let us love one another.” All that 
is good for us, all glory and joy, is summarily 
comprehended in that. 

The last words of the text—‘ the day of the 
Lord Jesus ”’—recall a very similar passage in 
1 Thess. ii. 19: “‘ What is our hope, or joy, 
or crown of rejoicing—is it not even ye—before 
our Lord Jesus at His coming?” In both cases 
our minds are lifted to that great presence in 
which St. Paul habitually lived; and as we stand 
there our disagreements sink into their true 
proportions; our judgments of each-other are 
seen in their true colours. No one will rejoice 
then that he has made evil out of good, that 
he has cunningly perverted simple actions, that 
he has discovered the infirmities of preachers, 
or set the saints at variance; the joy will be 
for those who have loved and trusted each 
other, who have borne each other’s faults and 
laboured for their healing, who have believed 
all things, hoped all things, endured all things, 
rather than be parted from each other by any 
failure of love. The mutual confidence of 
Christian ministers and Christian people will 
then, after all its trials, have its exceeding great 
reward. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION. 
2 CORINTHIANS i. 15-20 (R. V.). 
TuE emphatic words in the first-sentence are 
“in this confidence.” All the Apostle’s plans 
for visiting Corinth, both in general and in their 


details, depended upon the maintenance of a 
good understanding between himself and the 
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Church, and the very prominence here given to 
this condition is a tacit accusation of those 


- whose conduct had destroyed his confidence. 


When he intimated his intention of visiting 
them, according to the programme of vv. 15 
and 16, he had felt sure of a friendly welcome, 
and of the cordial recognition of his apostolic 
authority; it was only when that assurance was 
taken away from him by news of what was be- 
ing said and done at Corinth, that he had 
changed his plan. He had originally intended 
to go from Ephesus to Corinth, then from 
Corinth north into Macedonia, then back to 
Corinth again, and thence, with the assistance 
of the Corinthians, or their convoy for part of 
the way, to Jerusalem. Had this purpose been 
carried out, he would of course have been twice 
in Corinth, and it is to this that most scholars 
refer the words “a second benefit,” or rather 
“grace.” This reference, indeed, is not quite 
certain; and it cannot be proved, though it is 
made more probable, by using mpérepov and 
dSevtépay to interpret each other. It remains 
possible that when Paul said, “I was minded to 
come before unto you, that ye might have a sec- 
ond benefit,” he was thinking of his original 
visit as the first, and of this purposed one as 
the second, “ grace.” This reading of his words 
has commended itself to scholars like Calvin, 
Bengel, and Heinrici. Whichever of these in- 
terpretations be correct, the Apostle had aban- 
doned his purpose of going from Ephesus to 
Macedonia via Corinth, and had intimated in 
the First Epistle (chap. xvi. 5) his intention of 
reaching Corinth via Macedonia. This change 
of purpose is not sufficient to explain what fol- 
ows. Unless there had been at Corinth a great 
deal of bad feeling, it would have passed without 
remark, as a thing which had no doubt good 
teasons, though the Corinthians were ignorant 
of them; at the very most, it would have called 
forth expressions of disappointment and regret. 
They would have been sorry that the benefit, 
the token of Divine favour which was always 
bestowed when the Apostle came “in the ful- 
ness of the blessing of Christ,’’ and “longing to 
impart some spiritual gift,” had been delayed; 
but they would have acquiesced as in any other 
natural disappointment. But this was not what 
took place. They used the Apostle’s change of 
purpose to assail his character. They charged 
him with “lightness,” with worthless levity. 
They called him a weathercock, a Yes and No 
man, who said now one thing and now the op- 
posite, who said both at once and with equal 
emphasis, who had his own interests in view in 
his fickleness, and whose word, to speak plainly, 
could never be depended upon. 

The responsibility for the change of plan has 
already been indirectly transferred to his ac- 
cusers; but the Apostle stoops to answer them 
cuite straightforwardly. His answer is indeed 
a Caallenge: “ When I cherished that first wish 
te visit you, was I—dare you say I was—guilty 
of the levity with which you charge me? Or— 
to enlarge the question, and, seeing that my 
wkeie character is attacked, to bring my char- 
acter as a whole into the discussion—the things 
that I purpose, do I purpose according to the 
flesh, that with me there should be the yea yea 
and the nay nay?” Am I, he seems to say, in 
my character and conduct, like a shifty, unprin- 
cipled politician—a man who has no convictions, 
or no conscience about his convictions—a man 
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who is guided, not by any higher spirit dwell- 
ing in him, but solely by considerations of self- 
ish interest? Do I say things out of mere com- 
pliment, not meaning them? When I make 
promises, or announce intentions, is it always 
with the tacit reservation that they may be can- 
celled if they turn out inconvenient? Do you 
suppose that I purposely represent myself as a 
man who affirms and denies, makes promises 
and breaks them, has Yes yes and No no dwell- 
ing side by side in his soul?* You know me far 
better than to suppose any such thing. All my 
communications with you have been incon- 
sistent with such a view of my character. As 
God is faithful, our word to you is not Yes and 


No. It is not incoherent, or equivocal. or self- 
contradictory. It is entirely truthful and self- 
consistent. 


In this eighteenth verse the Apostle’s mind is 
reaching out already to what he is going to 
make his real defence, and therefore carries a 
double weight. It covers at once whatever he 
had said to them about the proposed journey, 
and whatever he had said in his evangelistic 
ministry at Corinth. It is this latter sense of 
it that is continued in ver. 19: ‘‘ For the Son 
of God, Christ Jesus, who was preached among 
you by us, by me and Silvanus and Timotheus, 
was not Yes and No, but in him Yes has found 
place. For how many soever are the promises 
of God, in Him is the Yes.” Let us notice first 
the argumentative force of this. Paul is en- 
gaged in vindicating his character, and espe- 
cially in maintaining his truthfulness and sin- 
cerity. How does he do so here? His un- 
spoken assumption is that character is deter- 
mined by the main interest of life; that the work 
to which a man gives his soul will react upon 
the soul, changing it into its own likeness. As 
the dyer’s hand is subdued to the element it 
works in, so was the whole being of Paul—such 
is the argument—subdued to the element in 
which he wrought, conformed to it, impregnated 
by it. And what was that element? It was the 
Gospel concerning God’s Son, Jesus Christ. 
Was there any dubiety about what that was? 
any equivocal mixture of Yes and No there? 
Far from it. Paul was so certain of what it 
was that he repeatedly and solemnly anathe- 
matised man or angel who should venture to 
qualify, let alone deny it. There is no mixture 
of Yes and No in Christ. As the Apostle says 
elsewhere (Rom. xv. 8), Jesus Christ was a min- 
ister of the circumcision “in the interest of the 
truth of God, with a view to the confirmation 
of the promises.” However many the promises 
might be, in Him a mighty affirmation, a mighty 
fulfilment, was given of every one. The min- 
istry of the Gospel has this, then, as its very 
subject, its constant preoccupation, its highest 
glory—the absolute faithfulness of God. Who 
would venture to assert that Paul, or that any- 
body, could catch the trick of equivocation in 
such a service? Who does not see that such 
a service must needs create true men? 

To this argument there is, for the natural 

* Mention may be made here of another interpretation 
of ver. 17, modifications of which recur from Chrysostom 
to Hofmann. In substance it is this: ‘* The things that I 
purpose, do I purpose according to the flesh (7. e., with 
the stubborn consistency of a proud man, who disposes as 
well as proposes) that with me (éuoi emphatic: me, as if / 
were God, always to do what I would like to do) the Yes 
should be yes, and the No, no—?. e., every promise 
inviolably kept?’’? Thisis grammatically quite good, but 
contextually impossible, 
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man, a ready answer. It by no means follows, 
he will say, that because the Gospel is devoid 
of ambiguity or inconsistency, equivocation and 
insincerity must be unknown to its preachers. 
A man may proclaim the true Gospel and in his 
other dealings be far from a true man. Experi- 
ence justifies this reply; and yet it does not in- 
validate Paul’s argument. That argument is 
good for the case in which it ‘is applied. It 
might be repeated by a hypocrite, but no hypo- 
crite could ever have invented it. It bears, in- 
deed, a striking because an unintentional testi- 
mony to the height at which Paul habitually 
lived, and to his unqualified identification of 
himself with his apostolic calling. If a man has 
ten interests in life, more or less divergent, he 
may have as many inconsistencies in his be- 
haviour; but if he has said with St. Paul, “ This 
one thing I do,” and if the one thing which 
absorbs his very soul is an unceasing testimony 
to the truth and faithfulness of God, then it is 
utterly incredible that he should be a false and 
faithless man. The work which claims him for 
its own with this absolute authority will seal 
him with its own greatness, its own simplicity 
and truth. He will not use levity. The things 
which he purposes, he will not purpose accord- 
ing to the flesh. He will not be guided by con- 
siderations perpetually varying, except in the 
point of being all alike selfish. He will not be 
a Yes and No man, whom nobody can trust. 
The argumentative force of the passage being 
admitted, its doctrinal import deserves atten- 
tion. The Gospel—which is identified with 
God’s Son, Jesus Christ—is here described as 
a mighty affirmation. It is not Yes and No, a 
message full of inconsistencies, or ambiguities, 
a proclamation the sense of which no one can 
ever be sure he has grasped. In it (évatr@ 
means ‘‘in Christ”) the everlasting Yea has 
found place. The perfect tense (yéyovey) means 
that this grand affirmation has come to us, and 
is with us, for good and all. What it was and 
continued to be in Paul’s time, it is to this day. 
It is in this positive, definite, unmistakable char- 
acter that the strength of the Gospel lies. What 
a man cannot know, cannot seize, cannot tell, 
he cannot preach. The refutation of popular 
errors, even in theology, is not gospel; the criti- 
cism of traditional theories, even about Scrip- 
ture, is not gospel; the intellectual ‘“ economy,” 
with which a clever man in a dubious position 
uses language about the Bible or its doctrines 
which to the simple means Yes, and to the sub- 
tle qualifies the Yes enormously, is not gospel. 
There is no strength in any of these things. 
Dealing in them does not make character sim- 
ple, sincere, massive, Christian. When they 
stamp themselves on the soul, the result is not 
one to which we could make the appeal which 
Paul makes here. If we have any gospel at all, 
it is because there are things which stand for 
us above all doubts, truths so sure that we can- 
not question them, so absolute that we cannot 
qualify them, so much our life that to tamper 
with them is to touch our very heart. Nobody 
has any right to preach who has not mighty 
affirmations to make concerning God’s Son, 
Jesus Christ—affirmations in which there is no 
ambiguity, and which no questioning can reach. 
In the Apostle’s mind a particular turn is 
given to this thought by its connection with the 
Old Testament. In Christ, he says, the Yes has 
been realised; for how many soever are the 
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promises of God, in Him is the Yes. The mode 
of expression is rather peculiar, but the mean- 
ing is quite plain. Is there a single word of 
good, Paul asks, that God has ever spoken con- 
cerning man? Then that word is reaffirmed, it~ 
is confirmed, it is fulfilled in Jesus Christ. It 
is no longer a word, but an actual gift to men, 
which they may take hold of and possess. Of 
course when Paul says ‘““how many soever are 
the promises,” he is thinking of the Old Testa-~ 
ment. It was there the promises stood in God’s 
name; and hence he tells us in this passage that 
Christ is the fulfilment of the Old Testament; 
in Him God has kept His word given to the 
fathers. All that the holy men of old were 
bidden to hope for, as the Spirit spoke through 
them in many parts and in many ways, is given 
to the world at last: he who has God’s Son, 
Jesus Christ, has all God has promised, and all 
He can give. 

There are two opposite ways of looking at the 
Old Testament with which this apostolic teach- 
ing is inconsistent, and which, by anticipation, 
it condemns. 

There is the opinion of those who say that 
God’s promises to His people in the Old Testa-~ 
ment have not been fulfilled, and never will be. 
That is the opinion held by many among the 
modern Jews, who have renounced all that was 
most characteristic in the religion of their 
fathers, and attenuated it into the merest deisti- 
cal film of a creed. It is the opinion also of 
many who study the Bible as a piece of literary 
antiquity, but get to no perception of the life 
which is in it, or of the organic connection be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New. What the 
Apostle says of his countrymen in his own time 
is true of both these classes—when they read 
the Scriptures there is a veil upon their hearts. 
The Old Testament promises have been ful- 
filled, every one of them. Let a man be taught 
what they mean, not as dead letters in an an- 
cient.scroll, but as present words of the living 
God; and then let him look to Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, and see whether there is not in 
Him the mighty, the perpetual confirmation of | 
them all. We smile sometimes at what seems 
the whimsical way in which the early Christians, 
who had not yet a New Testament, found Christ 
everywhere in the Old; but though it may be 
possible to err in detail in this pursuit, it is not 
possible to err on the whole. The Old Testa- 
ment is gathered up, every living word of it, 
in Him; we are misunderstanding it if we take 
it otherwise. 

The opinion just described is a species of 
rationalism. There is another opinion, which, 
while agreeing with the rationalistic one that 
many of God’s promises in the Old Testament 
have not yet been fulfilled, believes that their 
fulfilment is still to be awaited. If one might 
do so without offence, I should call this a 
species of fanaticism. It is the error of those 
who take the Jewish nation as such to be the 
subject of prophecy, and hope for its restoration 
to Palestine, for a revived Jerusalem, a new 
Davidic monarchy, even a reign of Christ over 
such an earthly kingdom. All this, if we may 
take the Apostle’s word for it, is beside the 
mark. Equally with rationalism it loses the 
spirit of God’s word in the letter. The prom- 
ises have been fulfilled already, and we are not 
to look for another fulfilment. Those who have 
seen Christ have seen all that God is going to 
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do—and it is quite adequate—to make His word 
good. He who has welcomed Christ knows 
that not one good word of all that God has 


* spoken has failed. God has never, by the prom- 


ises of the Old Testament, or by the instincts 
of human nature, put a hope or a prayer into 
man’s heart that is not answered and satisfied 
abundantly in His Son. 

But leaving the reference to the Old Testa- 
ment On one side, it is well worth while for us 
to consider the practical meaning of the truth, 
that all God’s promises are Yea in Christ. God’s 
promises are His declarations of what He is 
willing to do for men; and in the very nature of 
the case they are at once the inspiration and the 
limit of our prayers. We are encouraged to 
ask all that God promises, and we must stop 
there. Christ Himself then is the measure of 
prayer to man; we can ask all that is in Him; 
we dare not ask anything that lies outside of 
Him. How the consideration of this should 
expand our prayers in some directions, and con- 
tract them in others! We can ask God to give 
us Christ’s purity, Christ’s simplicity, Christ’s 
meekness and gentleness, Christ’s faithfulness 
and obedience, Christ’s victory over the world. 
Have we ever measured these things? Have 
we ever put them into our prayers with any 
glimmering consciousness of their dimensions, 
any sense of the vastness of our request? Nay, 
we can ask Christ’s glory, His Resurrection 
Life of splendour and incorruption—the image 
of the heavenly. God has promised us all these 
things, and far more: but has He always prom- 
ised what we: ask? Can we fix our eyes on 
His Son, as He lived our life in this world, and 
remembering that this, so far as this world is 
concerned, is the measure of promise, ask with- 
out any qualification that our course here may 
be free from every trouble? Had Christ no 
sorrow? Did He never meet with ingratitude? 
Was he never misunderstood? Was He never 
hungry, thirsty, weary? If all God’s promises 
are summed up in Him—if He is everything 
that God has to give—can we go boldly 
to the throne of grace, and pray to be ex- 
empted from what He had to bear, or to be 
richly provided with indulgences which He 
never knew? What if all unanswered prayers 
might be defined as prayers for things not in- 
cluded in the promises—prayers that we might 
get what Christ did not get, or be spared what 
He was not spared? The spirit of this passage, 
however, does not urge so much the definiteness 
as the compass and the certainty of the prom- 
ises of God. They are so many that Paul could 
never enumerate them, and 4ll of them are sure 
in Christ. And when our eyes are once opened 
on Him, does not He Himself become as it 
were inevitably the substance of our prayers? 
Is not our whole heart’s desire, Oh that I 
might win Him! Oh that He might live in me, 
and make me what He is! Oh that that Man 
might arise in me, that the man I am may cease 
to be! Do we not feel that if God would give 
us His Son, all would be ours that we could 
take or He could give? 

It is in this mood—with the consciousness, I 
mean, that in Jesus Christ the sure promises of 
God are inconceivably rich and good—that the 
Apostle adds: ‘“ wherefore also through Him is 
the Amen.” It is not easy to put a prayer into 
words, whether of petition or thanksgiving, for 
men are not much in the habit of speaking to 
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God: but it is easy to say Amen. That is the 
part of the Church when God’s Son, Jesus 
Christ, is proclaimed, clothed in His Gospel. 
Apart from the Gospel, we do not know God, 
or what He will do, or will not do, for sinful 
men; but as we listen to the proclamation of 
His mercy and His faithfulness, as our eyes are 
opened to see in His Son all He has promised 
to do for us, nay, in a sense, all He has already 
done, our grateful hearts break forth in one 
grand responsive Amen! So let it be! we cry. 
Unless God had first prompted us by sending 
His Son, we could never have found it in our 
hearts to present such requests to Him; but 
through Christ we are enabled to present them, 
though it should be at first with only a look at 
Him, and an appropriating Amen. It is the very 
nature of prayer, indeed, to be the answer to 
promise. Amen is all, at bottom, that God 
leaves for us to say. 

The solemn acceptance of a mercy so great— 
an acceptance as joyful as it is solemn, since the 
Amen is one rising out of thankful hearts—re- 
dounds to the glory of God. This is the final 
cause of redemption, and however it may be 
lost sight of in theologies which make man their 
centre, it is always magnified in the New Testa- 
ment. The Apostle rejoices that his ministry 
and that of his friends (6 744) contributes to 
this glory; and the whole connection of thought 
in the passage throws a light on a great Bible 
word. God’s glory is identified here with the 
recognition and appropriation by men of His 
goodness and taithfulness in Jesus Christ. He 
is glorified when it dawns on human souls that 
He has spoken good concerning them beyond 
their utmost imaginings, and when that good is. 
seen to be indubitably safe and sure in His Son. 
The Amen in which such souls welcome His 
mercy is the equivalent of the Old Testament 
word, “Salvation is of the Lord.” It is ex- 
panded in an apostolic doxology: ‘Of Him, 
and through Him, and to Him are all things: 
to Him be glory for ever.” 


CHAP PERS: 
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2 CORINTHIANS i. 21, 22 (R. Vo 


Ir is not easy to show the precise connection 
between these words and those which immedi- 
ately precede. Possibly it is emotional, rather 
than logical. The Apostle’s heart swells as he 
contemplates in the Gospel the goodness and 
faithfulness of God; and though his argument is 
complete when he has exhibited the Gospel in 
that light, his mind dwells upon it involuntarily, 
past the mere point of proof; he lingers over 
the wonderful experience which Christians have 
of the rich and sure mercies. Those who try to 
make out a more precise sequence of thought 
than this are not very successful. Of course it 
is apparent that the keynote of the passage is 
in harmony with that of the previous verses. 
The ideas of “stablishing,” of ‘ sealing,” and 
of an “‘ earnest,” are all of one family; they are 
all, as it were, variations of the one mighty 
affirmation which has been made of God’s prom- 
ises in Christ. From this point of view they 
have an argumentative value. They suggest that 
God, in all sorts of ways, makes believers as 
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sure of the Gospel, and as constant to it, as He 
has made it sure and certain to them; and thus 
they exclude more decisively than ever the idea 
that the minister of the Gospel can be a man 
of Yes and No. But though this is true, it fails 
to do justice to the word on which the empha- 
sis falls—namely, God. This, according to some 
interpreters, is done, if we suppose the whole 
passage to be, in the first instance, a disclaimer 
of any false inference which might be drawn 
from the words, “to the glory of God by us.” 
“By us,” Paul writes; for it was through the 
apostolic preaching that men were led to re- 
ceive the Gospel, to look at God’s promises, con- 
firmed in Christ, with an appropriating Amen 


to His glory; but he hastens to add that it was. 


God Himself whose grace in its various work- 
ings was the beginning, middle, and end both 
of their faith and of their preaching. This seems 
to me rather artificial, and I do not think more 
than a connection in sentiment, rather than in 
argument, can be insisted upon. 

But setting this question aside, the interpreta- 
tion of the two verses is of much interest. They 
contain some of the most peculiar and charac- 
teristic words of the New Testament—words to 
which, it is to be feared, many readers attach 
no very distinct idea. The simplest plan is to 
take the assertions one by one, as if God were 
the subject. Grammatically this is incorrect, for 
@ebs is certainly the predicate; but for the elu- 
cidation of the meaning this may be disregarded. 

(1) First of all, then, God confirms us into 
‘Christ. ‘‘ Us,” of course, means St. Paul and 
the preachers whom he associates with himself, 
—Silas and Timothy. But when he adds “ with 
you,” he includes the Corinthians also, and all 
believers. He does not claim for himself any 
stedfastness in Christ, or any trustworthiness as 
dependent upon it, which he would on principle 
refuse to others. God, who makes His promises 
sure to those who receive them, gives those 
who receive them a firm grasp of the promises. 
Christ is here, with all the wealth of grace in 
Him, indubitable, unmistakable; and what God 
has done on that side, He does on the other 
also. He confirms believers into Christ. He 
makes their attachment to Christ, their posses- 
sion of Him,a thing indubitable and irreversible. 
Salvation, to use the words of St. John, is true 
in Him and in-them; in them, so far as God’s 
purpose and work go, as much as in Him. He 
who is confirmed into Christ is in principle as 
trustworthy, as absolutely to be depended upon, 
as Christ Himself. The same character of pure 
truth is common to them both. Christ’s exist- 
ence as the Saviour, in whom all God’s promises 
are guaranteed, and Paul’s existence as a saved 
man with a sure grasp on all these promises, 
are alike proofs that God is faithful; the truth 
of God stands behind them both. It is to this 
that the appeal of vv. 15-20 is virtually made; 
it is this in the long-run which is called in ques- 
tion when the trustworthiness of Paul is im- 
peached. 

All this, it may be said, is ideal; but in what 
sense is it so? Not in the sense that it is fan- 
ciful or unreal: but in the sense that the divine 
law of our life, and the divine action upon our 
life, are represented in it. It is our calling as 
Christian people to be stedfast in Christ. Such 
stedfastness God is ever seeking to impart, and 
in striving to attain to it we can always appeal 
to Him for help. It is the opposite of insta- 
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bility; in a special sense it is the opposite of 
untrustworthiness. If we are letting God have 
His way with us in this respect, we are persons 


who can always be depended upon and depended’ 


upon for conduct in keeping with the goodness 
and faithfulness of God, into which we have 
been confirmed by Him. 

(2) From this general truth, with its applica- 
tion to all believers, the Apostle passes to an- 
other of more limited range. 
Corinthians with himself in the first clause, he. 
virtually excludes them in the second—‘ God 
anointed us.” It is true that the New Testa- 
ment speaks of an anointing which is common 
to all believers—“ Ye have an anointing from the 
Holy One; ye all know” (1 John ii. 20): but 
here, on the contrary, something special is 
meant, This can only be the consecration of 
Paul, and of those for whom he speaks, to the 
apostolic or evangelistic ministry. It is worth 
noticing that in the New Testament the act of 
anointing is never ascribed to any one but God. 
The only unction which qualifies for service in 
the Christian dispensation, or which confers dig~ 
nity in the Christian community, is the unction 
from on high. “ God anointed (lean of Naza-~ 
reth with the Holy Ghost and with power,” and 
it is the participation in this great anointing 
which capacitates any one to work in the Gos- 
pel. Paul undoubtedly claimed, in virtue of his 
divine call to apostleship, a peculiar authority 
in the Church; but we cannot define any peculi- 
arity in his possession of the Spirit. The great 
gift which must be held in some sense by all 
Christians—“ for if any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of His ”’—was in him in- 
tensified, or specialised, for the work he had to 
do. But it is one Spirit in him and in us, and 
that is why we do not find the exercise of his 
authority alien or galling. It is authority di- 
vorced from “ unction ’—authority without this 
divine qualification—against which the Christian 
spirit rebels. And though “ unction” cannot be 
defined; though no material guarantee can be 
given or taken for the possession of the Spirit; 
though a merely historical succession is, so far 
as this spiritual competence and dignity are 
concerned, a mere irrelevance; though, as Vinet 
said, we think of unction rather when it is ab- 
sent than when it is present,—still, the thing 
itself is recognisable enough. It bears witness 
to itself, as light does; it carries its own au- 
thority, its own dignity, with it; it is the ultmmea 
ratio, the last court of appeal, in the Christian 
community. It may be that Paul is preparing 
already, by this reference to his commission, 
for the bolder assertion of his authority at a 
later stage. 

(3) These two actions of God, however—the 
establishing of believers in Christ, which goes 
on continually, and the consecration of Paul to 
the apostleship, which was accomplished once 
for all, go back to prior actions, in which, again, 
all believers have an interest. They have a com- 
mon basis in the great deeds of grace in which 
the Christian life began. God, he says, is He 
who also sealed us, and gave the earnest of the 
Spirit in our hearts. 

“He also sealed us.’ It seems strange that 
so figurative a word should be used without a 
hint of explanation, and we must assume that 
it was so familiar in the Church that the 


right of application could be taken for granted. | 


The middle voice makes it certain that the main 
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lez es: “He marked us as His own.” This is 
1e sense in which the word is eect used in 
the Book of Revelation: the servants of God are 


Paesiea on their foreheads, that they may be rec- 
_ ognised as His. 


But what is the seal? Under 
_ the Old Testament, the mark which God set 
upon His people—the covenant sign by which 
they were identified as His—was circumcision. 
Under the New Testament, where everything 
_carnal has passed away, and religious material- 
ism is abolished, the sign is no longer in the 
body; we_are sealed with the Holy Spirit of 
_ promise (Eph. i. 13 f.). But the past tense (“He 
sealed us”), and its recurrence in Eph. i. 13 
(“ye were sealed”), suggests a very definite 
reference of this word, and beyond doubt it 
alludes to baptism. In the New Testament, bap- 


_ tism and the giving of the Holy Spirit are reg- 


Christians 


ularly connected with each other. 
“oe Re- 


are born of water and of the Spirit. 


pent,” is the earliest preaching of the Gospel 
(Acts ii 38), “and be baptised every one of 
you, . and ye shall receive the gift of the 


In early Christian writers the 
“seal” as a technical term for 
and when we 


Holy Ghost.” 
use of the word ‘ 
baptism is practically universal; 


_ combine this practice with the New Testament 


usage in question, the inference is inevitable. 
God puts His seal upon us, He marks us as His 
own, when we are baptised. 

But the seal is not baptism as a ceremonial 
act. It is neither immersion nor sprinkling nor 
any other mode of lustration which marks us 
out as God’s. The seal by which “the Lord 
knoweth them that are His” is His Spirit; it 
is the impress of His Spirit upon them. . When 
that impress can be traced upon our souls, by 
‘Him, or by us, or by others, then we have the 
witness in ourselves; the Spirit bears witness 
with our spirits that we are children of God. 

But of all words “‘ spirit” is the vaguest; and 
if we had nothing but the word itself to guide 
us, we should either lapse into superstitious 
ideas about the virtue of the sacrament, or into 
fanatical ideas about incommunicable inward ex- 
periences in which God marked us for His own. 
The New Testament provides us with a more 
excellent way than either; it gives the word 
“spirit” a rich but definite moral content: it 
compels us, if we say we have been sealed with 
the Spirit, and claimed by God as His, to exhibit 
the distinguishing features of those who are His. 
“The Lord is the Spirit” (2 Cor. ii. 17). To 
be sealed with the Spirit is to bear, in however 
imperfect a degree, in however inconspicuous a 
style, the image of the heavenly man, the like- 
ness of Jesus Christ. There are many passages 
in his peattles in which St. Paul enlarges on the 
work of the Spirit in the soul; all the various 
dispositions which it creates, all the fruits of the 
Spirit, may be conceived as different parts of 
the impression made by the seal. We must 
think of these in detail, if we wish to give the 
word its meaning; we must think of them in 
contrast with the unspiritual nature, if we wish 
to give it any edge. Once, say, we walked in the 
lusts of the flesh: has Christ redeemed us, and 
set on our souls and our bodies the seal of 
His purity? Once we were hot and passionate, 
given to angry words and hasty, intemperate 
deeds: are we sealed now with the meekness 
and gentleness of Jesus? Once we were grasp-~- 
ing and covetous, even to the verge of dishon- 
esty; we could not let money pass us, and we 
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could not part with it: have we been sealed 
with the liberality of Him who says, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive”? Once a 
wrong rankled in our hearts; the sun went down 
upon our wrath, not once or twice, but a thou- 
sand times, and found it as implacable as ever: 
is that deep brand of vindictiveness effaced now, 
and in its stead imprinted deep the Cross of 
Christ, where He loved us, and gave Himself 
for us, and prayed, “ Father forgive them” ? 
Once our conversation was corrupt; it had a 
taint in it; it startled and betrayed the inno- 
cent; it was vile and foolish and unseemly: are 
these things of the past now? and has Christ 
set upon our lips the seal of His own grace 
and truth, of His own purity and love, so that 
every word we speak is good, and brings bless- 
ing to those who hear us? These things, and 
such as these, are the seal of the Spirit. They 
are Christ in us. They are the stamp which God 
sets upon men when He exhibits them as His 
own. 

The seal, however, has another use than that 
of. marking and identifying property. It is a 
symbol of assurance. It is the answer to a chal- 
lenge. It is in this sense that it is easiest to 
apply the figure to baptism. Baptism does not, 
indeed, carry with it the actual possession of 
all these spiritual features; it is not even, as an 
opus operatum, the implanting of them in the soul; 
but it is a divine pledge that they are within our 
reach; we can appeal to it as an assurance that 
God has come to us in His grace, has claimed 
us as His own, and is willing to conform us to 
the image of His Son. In this sense, it is legit- 
imate and natural to call it God’s seal upon His 
people. 

(4) Side by side with “ He sealed us,” the 
Apostle writes, “He gave the earnest of the 
Spirit in our hearts.” After what has been said, 
it is obvious that this is another aspect of the 
same thing. We are sealed with the Spirit, and 
we get the earnest of the Spirit. In other words, 
the Spirit is viewed in two characters: first, as 
a seal; and then as an earnest. This last word 
has a very ancient history. It is found in the 
Book of Genesis (xxxviii. 18), and was carried, 
no doubt, by Phcenician traders, who had much 
occasion to use it, both to Greece and Italy. 
From the classical peoples it has come more or 
less directly to us. It means properly a small 
sum of money paid to clench a bargain, or to 
ratify an engagement. Where there is an ear- 
nest, there is more to follow, and more of essen- 
tially the same kind—that is what it signifies. 
Let us apply this now to the expression of St. 
Paul, “the earnest of the Spirit.” It means, 
we must see, that in the gift of this Spirit, in 
that measure in which we now possess it, God 
has not given all He has to give. On the con- 
trary, He has come under an obligation to give 
more: what we have now is but “ the firstfruits 
of the Spirit’ (Rom. viii. 23). It is an indica- 
tion and a pledge of what is yet to be, but 
bears no proportion to it. All we can say on 
the basis of this text is that between the present 
and the future gift—between the earnest and 
that which it guarantees—there must be some 
kind of congruity, some affinity which makes 
the one a natural and not an arbitrary reason for 
believing in the other. 

But the Corinthians were not limited to this 
text. They had St. Paul’s general teaching in 
their minds to interpret it by; and if we wish 
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to know what it meant even for them, we must 
fill out this vague idea with what the Apostle 
tells us elsewhere. Thus in the great text in 
Ephesians (i. 13 f.), so often referred to, he 
speaks of the Holy Spirit with which we were 
sealed as the earnest of our inheritance. God 
has an “inheritance” in store for us. His 
Spirit makes us sons; and if sons, then heirs; 
heirs of God, joint-heirs with Christ. This con- 
nection of the Spirit, sonship, and inheritance 
is constant in St. Paul; it is one of his most 
characteristic combinations. What then is the 
inheritance of which the Spirit is the earnest? 
That no one can tell. ‘‘ Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things that God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.” But though we cannot 
tell more precisely, we can say that if the Spirit 
is the earnest of it, it must be in some sense a 
development of the Spirit; life in an order of 
being which matches the Spirit, and for which 
the Spirit qualifies. If we say it is “ glory,” 
then we must remember that only Christ in us 
(the seal of the Spirit) can be the hope of glory. 

The application of this can be made very 
plain. Our whole life in this world looks to 
some future, however near or bounded it may 
be; and every power we perfect, every capacity 
we acquire, every disposition and spirit we fos- 
ter, is an earnest of something in that future. 
Here is a man who gives himself to the mas- 
tery of a trade. He acquires all its skill, all its 
methods, all its resources. There is nothing 
any tradesman can do that he cannot do as well 
or better. What is that the earnest of? What 
does ‘t ensure, and as it were put into his hand 
by anticipation? It is the earnest of constant 
employment, of good wages, of respect from 
fellow-workmen, perhaps of wealth. Here, 
again, is a man with the scientific spirit. He is 
keenly inquisitive about the facts and laws of 
the world in which we live. Everything is in- 
teresting to him—astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
biology, history. What is this the earnest of? 
It is the earnest, probably, of scientific achieve- 
ments of some kind, of intellectual toils and in- 
tellectual victories. This man will enter into 
the inheritance of science; he will walk through 
the kingdoms of knowledge in the length of 
them and the breadth of them, and will claim 
them as his own. And so it is wherever we 
choose to take our illustrations. Every spirit 
that dwells in us, and is cultivated and cher- 
ished by us, is an earnest, because it fits and 
furnishes us for some particular thing. God’s 
Spirit also is an earnest of an inheritance which 
is incorruptible, undefiled, imperishable: can we 
assure ourselves that we have anything in our 
souls which promises, because it matches with, 
an inheritance like this? When we come to 
die, this will be a serious question. The faculties 
of accumulation, of mechanical skill, of scien- 
tific research, of trade on a great or a small 
scale, of agreeable social intercourse, of com- 
fortable domestic life, may have been brought 
to perfection in us; but can we console ourselves 
with the thought that these have the earnest of 
immortality? Do they qualify us for, and by 
qualifying assure us of, the incorruptible king- 
dom? Or do we not see at once that a to- 
tally different equipment is needed to make men 
at home there, and that nothing can be the 
earnest of an eternal life of blessedness with 
God except that Holy Spirit with which He 
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seals His own, and through which He makes 
them, even here, partakers of the divine na- 
ture? 

_ We cannot study these words without becom- 
ing conscious of the immense enlargement 
which the Christian religion has brought to the 
human mind, of the vast expansion of hope 
which is due to the Gospel, and at the same 
time of the moral soundness and sobriety with 
which that hope is conceived. The promises. 
of God were first really apprehended in Jesus 
Christ; in Him as He lived and died and rose 
again from the dead, in Him especially as He 
lives in immortal glory, men first saw what God 
was able and willing to do for them, and they 
saw this in its true relations. They saw it un- 
der its moral and spiritual conditions. It was 
not a future unconnected with the present, or 
connected with it in an arbitrary or incalculable 
way. It was a future which had its earnest 
in the present, a guarantee not alien to it, but 
akin—the Spirit of Christ implanted in the heart, 
the likeness of Christ sealed upon the nature. 
The glorious inheritance was the inheritance, 
not of strangers, but of sons; and it still be- 
comes sure as the Spirit of sonship is received, 
and fades into incredibility when that Spirit is. 
extinguished or depressed. If we could live in 
the Spirit with the completeness of Christ, or 
even of St. Paul, we should feel that we really 
had an earnest of immortality; the glory of 
heaven would be as certain to us as the faith- 
fulness of God to His promise. 


CHAPTER V. 
A PASTOR’S HEART, 
2 CORINTHIANS i. 23-ii. 4 (R. V.). 


WHEN Paul came to the end of the paragraph 
in which he defends himself from the charge 
of levity and untrustworthiness by appealing to 
the nature of the Gospel which he preached, he 
seems to have felt that it was hardly sufficient 
for his purpose. It might be perfectly true that 
the Gospel was one mighty affirmation, with no 
dubiety or inconsistency about it; it might be 
as true that it was a supreme testimony to the 
faithfulness of God; but bad men, or suspicious. 
men, would not admit that its character covered 
his. Their own insincerities would keep them 
from understanding its power to change its loyal 
ministers into its own likeness, and to stamp 
them with its own simplicity and truth. The 
mere invention of the argument in vy. 18-20 is. 
of itself the highest possible testimony to the 
ideal height at which the Apostle lived; no man 
conscious of duplicity could ever have had it 
occur to him. But it had the defect of being 
too good for his purpose; the foolish and the 
false could see a triumphant reply to it; and he 
leaves it for a solemn asseveration of the reason 
which actually kept him from carrying out his 
first inténtion. “I call God to witness against 
my soul, that sparing you I forbore to come to 
Corinth.” The soul is the seat of life; he stakes. 
his life, as it were, in God’s sight, upon the 
truth of his words. It was not consideration 
for himself, in any selfish spirit, but considera- 
tion for them, which explained his change of 
purpose. If he had carried out his intention, 
and gone to Corinth, he would have had to do 
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this would not have been pleasant either for 
him or for them. 
This is very plain—plain even to the dullest; 


the Apostle has no sooner set it down than he 


feels it is too plain. ‘‘To spare us,” he hears 
the Corinthians say to themselves as they read: 
“who is he that he should take this tone in 
speaking to us?” And so he hastens to antici- 
pate and deprecate their touchy criticism: ‘“‘ Not 
that we lord it over your faith, but we are help- 
ers of your joy; as far as faith is concerned, 
your position, of course, is secure.” 

This is a very interesting aside; the digres- 
sions in St. Paul, as in Plato, are sometimes 
more attractive than the arguments. It shows 
us, for one thing, the freedom of the Christian 
faith. Those who have received the Gospel have 
all the responsibilities of mature men; they have 
come to their majority as spiritual beings; they 
are not, in their character and standing as Chris- 
tians, subject to arbitrary and irresponsible in- 
terference on the part of others. Paul himself 


was the great preacher of this,spiritual emanci- 


pation: he gloried in the liberty with which 
Christ made men free. For him the days of 
bondage were over; there was no subjection for 
the Christian to any custom or tradition of men, 
no enslavement of his conscience to the judg- 
ment or the will of others, no coercion of the 
‘Spirit except by itself. He had great confidence 
in this Gospel and in its power to produce gen- 
erous and beautiful characters. That it was 
capable of perversion also he knew very well. 
It was open to the infusion of self-will; in the 


- intoxication of freedom from arbitrary and 


unspiritual restraint, men might forget that the 
believer was bound to be a law to himself, that 
he was free, not in lawless self-will, but only in 
the Lord. Nevertheless, the principle of free- 
dom was too sacred to be tampered with; it. was 
mecessary both for the education of the con- 
science and for the enrichment of spiritual life 
with the most various and independent types of 
goodness; and the Apostle took all the risks, 
and all the inconveniences even, rather than 
limit it in the least. 

_This passage shows us one of the inconveni- 
ences. The newly enfranchised are mightily 
sensible of their freedom, and it is extremely 
difficult to tell them of their faults. At the 
very mention of authority all that is bad in them, 
as well as all that is good, is on-the alert; and 
spiritual independence and the liberty of the 
Christian people have been represented and de- 
fended again and again, not only by an awful 
sense of responsibility to Christ, which lifts the 
lowliest lives into supreme greatness, but by 
pride, bigotry, moral insolence, and every bad 
passion. What is to be done in such cases as 
these, where liberty has forgotten the law of 
Christ? It is certainly not to be denied in prin- 
ciple: Paul, even with the peculiar position of 
an apostle, and of the spiritual father of those 
to whom he writes (1 Cor. iv. 15), does not claim 
such an authority over their faith—that is, over 
the people themselves in their character of be- 
lievers—as a master has over his slaves. Their 
position as Christians is secure; it is taken for 
granted by him as by them; and this being so, 
no arbitrary ipse divit can settle anything in dis- 
pute between them; he can issue no orders to 
the Church such as the Roman Emperor could 
issue to his soldiers. He may appeal to them 
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on spiritual grounds; he may enlighten their 
consciences by interpreting to them the law of 
Christ; he may try to reach them by praise 
or blame; but simple compulsion is not one of 
his resources. If St. Paul says this, occupying 
as he does a position which contains in itself 
a natural authority which most ministers can 
never have, ought not all official persons and 
classes in the Church to beware of the claims 
they make for themselves? A clerical hierarchy, 
such as has been developed and perfected in the 
Church of Rome, does lord it over faith; it legis- 
lates for the laity, both in faith and practice, 
without their co-operation, or even their con- 
sent; it keeps the catus fidelium, the mass of 
believing men, which is the Church, in a per- 
petual minority. All this, in a so-called: apos- 
tolic succession, is not only anti-apostolic, but 
anti-Christian. It is the confiscation of Chris-~ 
tian freedom; the keeping of believers in lead- 
ing-strings all their days, lest in their liberty 
they should go astray. In the Protestant 
Churches, on the other hand, the danger on the 
whole is of the opposite kind. We are too jeal- 
ous of authority. We are too proud of our own 
competence. We are too unwilling, individu- 
ally, to be taught and corrected. We resent, I 
will not say criticism, but the most gerious and 
loving voice which speaks to us to disapprove. 
Now liberty, when it does not deepen the sense 
of responsibility to God and to the brotherhood 
—and it does not always do so—is-an anarchic 
and disintegrating force. In all the Churches it 
exists, to some extent, in this degraded form; 
and it is this which makes Christian education 
difficult, and Church discipline often impossible. 
These are serious evils, and we can only over- 
come them if we cultivate the sense of responsi- 
bility at the same time that we maintain the 
principle of liberty, remembering that it is those 
only of whom he says, “‘ Ye were bought with 
a price” (and are therefore Christ’s slaves), to 
whom St. Paul also gives the charge: “ Be not 
ye slaves of men.” 

This passage not only illustrates the freedom of 
Christian faith, it presents us with an ideal of 
the Christian ministry. ‘‘ We are not lords over 
your faith,’ says St. Paul, “ but we are helpers 
of your joy.” It is implied in this that joy is 
the very end and element of the Christian life, 
and that it is the minister’s duty to be at war 
with all that restrains it, and to co-operate in 
all that leads to it. Here, one would say, is 
something in which all can agree: all human 
souls long for joy, however much they may dif- 
fer about the spheres of law and liberty. But 
have not most Christian people, and most Chris~ 
tian congregations, something here to accuse 
themselves of? Do not many of us bear false 
witness against the Gospel on this very point? 
Who that came into most churches, and looked 
at the uninterested faces, and hearkened to the 
listless singing, would feel that the soul of the 
religion, so languidly honoured, was mere joy— 
joy unspeakable, if we trust the Apostles, and 
full of glory? It is ingratitude which makes us 
forget this. We begin to grow blind to the 
great things which lie at the basis of our faith; 
the love of God in Jesus Christ—that love in 
which He died for us upon the tree—begins 
to lose its newness and its wonder; we speak of 
it without apprehension and without feeling; it 
does not make our hearts burn within us any 
more; wehayenojoyinit: Yet we may be sure 
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of this—that we can have no joy without it. And 
he is our best friend, the truest minister of God 
to us, who helps us to the place where the love 
of God is poured out in our hearts in its om- 
nipotence, and we renew our joy init. In doing 
so, it may be necessary for the minister to cause 
pain by the way. There is no joy, nor any pos- 
sibility of it, where evil is tolerated. There is 
no joy where sin has been taken under the pat- 
ronage of those who call themselves by Christ’s 
name. There is no joy where pride is in arms 
in the soul, and is reinforced by suspicion, by 
obstinacy, even by jealousy and hate, all wait- 
ing to dispute the authority of the preacher of 
repentance. When these evil spirits are over- 
come, .and cast out, which may only be after 
a painful conflict, joy will have its opportunity 
again,—joy, whose right it is to reign in the 
Christian soul and the Christian community. Of 
all evangelistic forces, this joy is the most po- 
tent; and for that, above all other reasons, it 
should be cherished wherever Christian people 
wish to work the work of their Lord. 

After this little digression on the freedom of 
the faith, and on joy as the element of the Chris- 
tian life, Paul returns to his defence. “‘ To spare 
you I forbore to come; for I made up my own 
mind on thts, not to come to you a second time 
in sorrow.” Why was he so determined about 
this? He explains in the second verse. It is 
because all his joy is bound up in the Corin- 
thians, so that if he grieves them he has no one 
left to gladden him except those whom he has 
grieved—in other words, he has no joy at all. 
And he not only made up his mind definitely 
on this; he wrote also in exactly this sense: he 
did not wish, when he came, to have sorrow 
from those from whom he ought to have joy. 
In that desire to spare himself, as well as them, 
he counted on their sympathy; he was sure that 
his own joy was the joy of every one of them, 
and that they would appreciate his motives in 
not fulfilling a promise, the fulfilment of which 
in the.circumstances would only have brought 
grief both to. them and him. The delay has 
given them time to put right what was amiss 
in their Church, and has ensured a joyful time 
to them all when his visit is actually accom- 
plished. 

There are some grammatical and _ historical 
difficulties here which claim attention. The most 
discussed is that of the first verse: what is the 
precise meaning of 76 wh wddw év bry mpds 
vuds éGetv? There is no doubt that this is the 
correct order of the words, and just as little, 
I think, that the natural meaning is that Paul 
had once visited Corinth in grief, and was re- 
solved not to repeat such a visit. So the words 
are taken by Meyer, Hofmann, Schmiedel, and 
others. The visit in question cannot have been 
that on occasion of which the Church was 
founded; and as the connection between this pas- 
sage and the last chapter of the First Epistle 
is as close as can be conceived (see the Intro- 
duction), it cannot have fallen between the two: 
the only othér supposition is, that it took place 
before the First Epistle was written. This is 
the opinion of Lightfoot, Meyer, and Weiss; 
and it is not fatal to it that no such visit is 
mentioned elsewhere—e. g., in the book of Acts. 
Still, the interpretation is not essential; and if 
we can get over chap. xili. 2, it is quite possible 
to agree with Heinrici that Paul had only been 
in Corinth once, and that what he means in 
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ver. 1 here is: “I determined not to carry out 
my purpose of revisiting you, in sorrow.” 
There is a difficulty of another sort in ver. 
2. One’s first thought is to readxal rls 6 edppat- 
vw pe, K.T. X., as a real singular, with a refer- 
ence, intelligible though indefinite, to the noto- 
rious but penitent sinner of Corinth. 
you, I grant it; but where does my joy come 
from—the joy without which I am resolved not 


to visit you—except from one who is vexed by 


me?” The bad man’s repentance had made 
Paul glad, and there is a worthy considerate- 
ness in this indefinite way of designating him. 
This interpretation has commended itself to so 
sound a judge as Bengel, and though more re- 
cent scholars reject it with practical unanimity, 
it is difficult to be sure that it is wrong. The 
alternative is to generalise the tls and make the 
question mean: “If I vex you, where can I find 
joy! 
grieved leaves me absolutely joyless.” 

A third difficulty is the reference of €ypapa rotro 
av7d in ver. 3. Language very similar is found in 
ver. 9, and again in chap. vii. 8-12. It is very 


~natural to think here of our First Epistle. It 


served the purpose contemplated by the letter 
here described; it told of Paul’s change of pur- 
pose; it warned-the Corinthians to rectify what 
was amiss, and so to order their affairs that he 
might come, not with a rod, but in love and in 
the spirit of meekness; or, as he says here, not 
to have sorrow, but, what he was entitled to, 
joy from his visit. All that is alleged against 
this is that our First Epistle does not suit the 
description given of the writing in ver. 4: “ out 
of much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote 
unto you with many tears.” But when those 
parts of the First Epistle are read, in which St. 
Paul is not answering questions submitted to 
him by the Church, but writing out of his heart 
upon its spiritual condition, this will appear a 
dubious assertion. What a pain must have been 
at his heart, when such passionate words broke 
from him as these: ‘‘Is Christ divided? Was 
Paul crucified for you?—What is Apollos, and 
what is Paul?—With me it is a very little thing 
to be judged by you.—Though ye haye ten thou- 
sand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not many 
fathers: for in Christ Jesus I begot you through 
the Gospel.—I will know, not the speech of 
them that are puffed up, but the power.” Not 
to speak of the fifth and sixth chapters, words 
like these justify us in supposing that the First 
Epistle may be, and in all probability is, meant. 


Putting these details aside, as of mainly his- 


torical interest, let us look rather at the spirit 
of this passage. It reveals, more clearly perhaps 
than any passage in the New Testament, the es- 
sential qualification of the Christian minister— 
a heart pledged to his brethren in the love of 
Christ. That is the only possible basis of an 
authority which can plead its own and its Mas- 
ter’s cause against the aberrations of spiritual 
liberty, and there is always both room and need 
for it in the Church. Certainly it is the hardest 
of all authorities to win, and the costliest to 
maintain, and therefore substitutes for it are in- 
numerable. The poorest are those that are 
merely official, where a minister appeals to his 
standing as a member of a separate order, and 
expects men to reverence that. If this was once 


possible in Christendom, if it is still possible 


where men secretly wish to shunt their spiritual 
responsibilities upon others, it is not possible 
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_ where emancipation has been grasped either in 


an anarchic or in a Christian spirit. Let the 


_ great idea of liberty, and of all that is cognate 


with liberty, once dawn upon their souls, and 


men will never sink again to the recognition of 


anything as an authority that does not attest 
itself in a purely spiritual way. ‘‘ Orders” will 
mean nothing to them but an arrogant unreality, 
which in the name of all that is free and Chris- 
tian they are bound to contemn. It will be the 
same, too, with any authority which has merely 
an intellectual basis. A professional education, 
even in theology, gives no man authority to 
meddle with another in his character as a Chris- 
tian. The University and the Divinity Schools 
can confer no competence here. Nothing that 
distinguishes a man from his fellows, nothing in 


- virtue of which he takes a place of superiority 


apart: on the contrary, that love only which 
makes him entirely one with them in Jesus 
Christ, can ever entitle him to interpose. If 
their joy is his joy; if to grieve them, even for 
their good, is his grief; if the cloud and sun- 
shine of their lives cast their darkness and their 
light immediately upon him; if he shrinks from 
the faintest approach to self-assertion, yet would 
sacrifice anything to perfect their joy in the 
Lord,—then he is in the true apostolical succes- 
sion; and whatever authority may rightly be ex- 
ercised, where the freedom of the spirit is the 
law, may rightly be exercised by him. What is 
required of Christian workers in every degree 
—of ministers and teachers, of parents and 
friends, of all Christian people with the cause of 
Christ at heart-——is a greater expenditure of soul 
on their work. Here is a whole paragraph otf 
St. Paul, made up almost entirely of “ grief” 
and “joy”; what depth of feeling lies behind 
it! If this is alien to us in our work for Christ, 
he need not wonder that our work does not 
tell. 

And if this is true generally, it is especially 
true when the work we have to do is that of re- 
buking sin. There are few things which try 
men, and show what spirit they are of, more 
searchingly than this. We like to be on God’s 
side, and to show our zeal for Him, and we are 
far too ready to put all our bad passions at 
His service. But these are a gift which He de- 
clines. Our wrath does not work His right- 
eousness—a lesson that even good men, of a 
kind, are very slow to learn. To denounce 
sin, and to declaim about it, is the easiest and 
cheapest thing in the world: one could not do 
less where sin is concerned, unless he did noth- 
ing at all. Yet how common denunciation is. 
It seems almost to be taken for granted as the 
natural and praiseworthy mode of dealing with 
evil. People assail the faults of the community, 
or even of their brethren in the Church, with 
violence, with temper, with the tone, often, of 
injured innocence. They think that when they 
do so they are doing God service; but surely 
we should have learned by this time that noth- 
ing could be so unlike God, so unfaithful and 
preposterous as a testimony for Him. God 
Himself overcomes evil with good; Christ van- 
quishes the sin of the world by taking the bur- 
den of it on Himself; and if we wish to have 
part in the same work, there is only the same 
method open to us. Depend upon it, we shall 
not make others weep for that for which we 
have not wept; we shall not make that touch 
the hearts of others which has not first touched 
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our own. That is the law which God has estab- 
lished in the world; He submitted to it Him- 
self in the person of His Son, and He requires 
us to submit to it. Paul was certainly a very 
fiery man; he could explode, or flame up, with 
far more effect than most people; yet it was not 
there that his great strength lay. It was in the 
passionate tenderness that checked that vehe- 
ment temper, and made the once haughty spirit 
say what he says here: ‘‘ Out of much affliction 
and anguish of heart, I wrote unto you with 
many tears, not that you might be grieved, but 
that you might know the love which I have 
more abundantly toward you.” In words like 
these the very spirit speaks which is God’s 
power to subdue and save the sinful. 

It is worth dwelling upon this, because it is so 
fundamental, and yet so slowly learned. Even 
Christian ministers, who ought to know the 
mind of Christ, almost universally, at least in 
the beginning of their work, when they preach 
about evil, lapse into the scolding tone. It is 
of no use whatever in the pulpit, and of just as 
little in the Sunday-school class, in the home, 
or in any relation in which we seek to exercise 
moral authority. The one basis for that au- 
thority is love; and the characteristic of love in 
the presence of evil is not that it becomes an-~ 
gry, or insolent, or disdainful, but that it takes 
the burden and the shame of the evil to itself. 
The hard, proud heart is impotent; the mere 
official is impotent, whether he call himself 
priest or pastor; all hope and help lie in those 
who have learned of the Lamb of God who bore’ 
the sin of the world. It is soul-travail like His, 
attesting love like His, that wins all the victo- 
ries in which He can rejoice. 


GHAPTER Vi. 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
2 CORINTHIANS ii, 5-11 (R. V.). 


In verses 5-11 of this Epistle, St. Paul said 
a great deal about sorrow, the sorrow he felt 
on the one hand, and the sorrow he was 
reluctant to cause the Corinthians on the 
other. In this passage reference is evidently 
made to the person who was ultimately re- 
sponsible for all this trouble. If much in it 
is indefinite to us, and only leaves a doubt- 
ful impression, it was clear enough for those 
to whom it was originally addressed; and that 
very indefiniteness has its lesson. There are 
some things to which it is sufficient, and more 
than sufficient, to allude; least said is best said. 
“And even when plain-speaking has been indis~ 
pensable, a stage arrives at which there is no 
more to be gained by it; if the subject must be 
referred to, the utmost generality of reference 
is best. Here the Apostle discusses the case 
of a person who had done something extremely 
bad; but with the sinner’s repentance assured, 
it is both characteristic and worthy of him that 
neither: here nor in chap. vii. does he men- 
tion the name either of offender or offence. 
It is perhaps too much to expect students of 
his writings, who wish to trace out in detail alI 
the events of his life, and to give the utmost 
possible definiteness to all its situations, to be 
content with this obscurity; but students of his. 
spirit—Christian people reading the Bible for 
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practical profit—do not need to perplex them- 
selves as to this penitent man’s identity. He 
may have been the person mentioned in 1 Cor. 
v. who had married his step-mother; he may 
have been some. one who had been guilty of a 
personal insult to the Apostle: the main point 
is that he was a sinner whom the discipline of 
the Church had saved. 

The Apostle had been expressing himself 
about his sorrow with great vehemence, and he 
is careful in his very first words to make it 
plain that the offence which had caused such 
sorrow was no personal matter. It concerned 
the Church as well as him. “If any one hath 
caused sorrow, he hath not caused sorrow to 
me, but in part to you all.” To say more than 
this would be to exaggerate. The Church, in 
point of fact, had not been moved either as 
universally or as profoundly as it should have 
been by the offence of this wicked man. The 
penalty imposed upon him, whatever it may have 
been, had not been imposed by a unanimous 
vote, but only by a majority; there were some 
who sympathised with him, and would have been 
less severe.* Still, it had brought conviction of 
his sin to the offender; he could not brazen it 
out against such consenting condemnation as 
there was; he was overwhelmed with peniten- 
tial grief. This is why the Apostle says, “ Suf- 
ficient to such a one is this punishment which 
was inflicted by the majority.” It has served 
the purpose of all disciplinary treatment; and 
having done so, must now be superseded by an 
opposite line of action. “Contrariwise ye should 
tather forgive him and comfort him, lest by any 
means such a one should be swallowed up with 
his overmuch sorrow.” In St. Paul’s sentence 
“ such a one” comes last, with the emphasis of 
compassion upon it. He had been “such a 
one,’ to begin with, as it was a pain and a 
shame even to think about; he is “ such a one,” 
now, as the angels in heaven are rejoicing over; 
“such a one” as the Apostle, having the spirit 
of Him who received sinners, regards with pro- 
foundest pity and yearning; “such a one” as 
the Church ought to meet with pardoning and 
restoring love, lest grief sink into despair, and 
the sinner cut himself off from hope. To pre- 
vent such a deplorable result, the Corinthians 
are by some formal action (kup@oa: cf. Gal. ili. 
15) to forgive him, and receive him again as a 
brother; and in their forgiveness and welcome 
- is to find the pledge of the great love of 
‘God. 

This whole passage is of interest from the 
light which it throws upon the discipline of the 
Church; or, to use less technical and more cor- 
rect language, the Christian treatment of the 
erring. 

It shows us, for one thing, the aim of all 
discipline: it is, in the last resort, the restoration 
of the fallen. The Church has, of course, an 
interest of its own to guard; it is bound to pro- 
test against all that is inconsistent with its char- 
acter; it is bound to expel scandals. But the 
Church’s protest, its condemnation, its excom- 
munication even, are not ends in themselves; 


* This suits with either idea as to the identity of the 
man. (1) If he were the incestuous person of 1 Cor. v., 
the minority would consist of those who abused the 
Christian idea of liberty, and were “ puffed 9 "x Cor, 
v. 2) over this sin as an illustration of it. (2) If he were 
one who had personally insulted Paul, the minority 
would probably consist of the Judaistic opponents of the 
Apostle. 
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they are means to that which is really an end 
in itself, a priceless good which justifies every 
extreme of moral severity, the winning again of 
the sinner through repentance. The judgment 
of the Church is the instrument of God’s love, 
and the moment it is accepted in the sinful soul 
it begins to work as a redemptive force. The 
humiliation it inflicts is that which God exalts; 
the sorrow, that which He comforts. But when 
a scandal comes to light in a Christian congre- 
gation—when one of its members is discovered 
in a fault gross, palpable, and offensive—what 
is the significance of that movement of feeling 
which inevitably takes place? In how many has 
it the character of goodness and of severity, of 
condemnation and of compassion, of love and 
fear, of pity and.shame, the only character that 
has any virtue in it to tell for the sinner’s re- 
covery? If you ask nine people out of ten what 
a scandal is, they will tell you it is something 
which makes talk; and the talk in nine cases 
out of ten will be malignant, affected, more in- 
teresting to the talkers than any story of virtue 
or piety—scandal itself, in short, far more truly 
than its theme. Does anybody imagine that 
gossip is one of the forces that waken con- 
science, and work for the redemption of our 
fallen brethren? If this is all we can do, in the 
name of all that is Christian let us keep silence. 
Every word spoken about a brother’s sin, that 
is not prompted by a Christian conscience, that 
does not vibrate with the love of a Christian 
heart, is itself a sin against the mercy and the 
judgment of Christ. 

We see here not only the end of Church dis- 
cipline, but the force of which it disposes for 
the attainment of its end. That force is neither 
more nor less than the conscience of the Chris- 
tian people who constitute the Church: disci- 
pline is, in principle, the reaction of that force 
against all immorality. In special cases, forms 
may be necessary for its exercise, and in the 
forms in which it is exercised variations may 
be found expedient, according to time, place, 
or degree of moral progress; the congregation 
as a body, or a representative committee of it, 
or its ordained ministers, may be its most suit- - 
able executors; but that on which all! alike have 
to depend for making their proceedings effective 
to any Christian intent is the vigour of Chris- 
tian conscience, and the intensity of Christian 
love, in the community as a whole. Where 
these are wanting, or exist only in an insignifi- 
cant degree, disciplinary proceedings are re- 
duced to a mere form; they are legal, not evan- 
gelical; and to be legal in such matters is not 
only hypocritical, but insolent. Instead of ren- 
dering a real Christian service to offenders, 
which by awakening conscience will lead to pen- 
itence and restoration, discipline under such 
conditions is equally cruel and unjust. 

It is plain also, from the nature of the force 
which it employs, that discipline is a function 
of the Church which is in incessant exercise, 
and is not called into action only on special 
occasions. To limit it to what are technically 
known as cases of discipline—the formal treat- 
ment of offenders by a Church court, or by any 
person or persons acting in an official charac- 
ter—is to ignore its real nature, and to give 
its exercise in these cases a significance to which 
it has no claim. The offences against the Chris- 
tian standard which can be legally impeached 
even in Church courts are not one in ten thou- 
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sand of those against which the Christian con- 


science ought energetically to protest; and it is 
the vigour with which the ceaseless reaction 


‘against evil in every shape is instinctively main- 


tained which measures the effectiveness of all 
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formal proceedings, and makes them means of 
grace to the guilty. The officials of a Church 
may deal in their official place with offences 
against soberness, purity, or honesty; they are 
bound to deal with-them, whether they lke it 
or not; but their success will depend upon the 
completeness with which they, and those whom 
they represent, have renounced not only the 
vices which they are judging, but all that is out 
of keeping with the mind and spirit of Christ. 
The drunkard, the sensualist, the thief, know 
perfectly well that drunkenness, sensuality, and 
theft are not the only sins which mar the soul. 
They know that there are other vices, just as 
real if not so glaring, which are equally fatal to 
the life of Christ and man, and as completely 
disqualify men for acting in Christ’s name. They 
are conscious that it is not a ‘bona fide transaction 
when their sins are impeached by men whose 
consciences endure with equanimity the reign of 
meanness, duplicity, pride, hypocrisy, self-com- 
placency. They are aware that God is not pres- 
ent where these are dominant, and that God’s 
power to gudge and save can never come 
through such channels. Hence the exercise of 
discipline in these legal forms is often resented, 
and often ineffective; and instead of complain- 
ing about what is obviously inevitable, the one 
thing at which all should aim who wish to pro- 
tect the Church from scandals is to cultivate the 
common conscience, and bring it to such a de- 
gree of purity and vigour, that its spontaneous 
resentment of evil will enable the Church prac- 
tically to dispense with legal forms. This Chris- 
tian community at Corinth had a thousand 
faults; in many points we are tempted to find in 
it rather a warning than an example; but I think 
we may take this as a signal proof that it was 
really sound at heart: its condemnation of this 
guilty man fell upon his conscience as the sen- 
tence of God, and brought him in tears to the 
feet of Christ. No legal proceedings could have 
done that: nothing could have done it but a real 
and passionate sympathy with the holiness and 
the love of Christ. Such sympathy is the one 
subduing, reconciling, redeeming power in our 
hands; and Paul might well rejoice, after all his 
affliction and anguish of heart, when he found 
it so unmistakably at work in Corinth. Not 
so much formal as instinctive, though not 
shrinking on occasion from formal proceedings; 
not malignant, yet closing itself inexorably 
against evil; not indulgent to badness, but with 
goodness like Christ’s, waiting to be gracious,— 
this Christian virtue really holds the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and opens and shuts with 
the authority of Christ Himself. We need it in 
all our Churches to-day, as much as it was 
meeded in Corinth; we need it that special acts 
of discipline may be gffective; we need it still 
amore that they may be unnecessary. Pray for it 
as for a gift that comprehends every other— 
the power ¢o represent Christ, and work His 
work, in the recovery and restoration of the 
fallen. 

In vy. 9-11, the same subject is continued, but 
with a slightly different aspect exposed. Paul 
had obviously taken the initiative in this matter, 
though the bulk of the Church, at his. prompt- 
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ing, had acted in a right spirit. Their conduct 
was in harmony with his motive in writing to 
them, which had really been to make proof of 
their obedience in all points. But he has al- 
ready disclaimed either the right or the wish 
to lord it over them in their liberty as believers; 
and here, again, he represents himself rather as 
following them in their treatment of the of- 
fender, than as pointing out the way. ‘“‘ Now-to 
whom ye forgive anything, I also forgive ”—so 
great is my confidence in you: ‘‘ for what I also 
have forgiven, if I have forgiven anything, for 
your sakes have I forgiven it in the presence 
of Christ.” When he says “if I have forgiven 
anything,” he does not mean that his forgiveness ~ 
is dubious, or in suspense; what he does is to 
deprecate the thought that his forgiveness is the 
main thing, or that he had been the person prin- 
cipally offended. When he says “ for your sakes 
have I forgiven it,” the words are explained 
by what follows: to have refused his forgiveness 
in the circumstances would have been to per- 
petuate a state of matters which could only have 
injured the Church. When he adds that his 
forgiveness is bestowed ‘‘in the presence of 
Christ,” he gives the assurance that it is no com- 
plaisance or formality, but a real acceptance of 
the offender to peace and friendship again. And 
we should not overlook the fact that in this as- 
sociation of Christ, of the Corinthians, and of 
himself, in the work of forgiveness and restora~ 
tion, Paul is really encompassing a desponding 
soul with all the grace of earth and heaven. 
Surely he will not let his grief become despair, 
when all around him and above him there is 
a present and convincing witness that, though 
God is intolerant of sin, He is the refuge of the 
penitent. 

The gracious and conciliatory tone of these 
verses seems to me worthy of special admira- 
tion; and I can only express my astonishment 
that to some they have appeared insincere, a 
vain attempt to cover a defeat with the sem- 
blance of victory, a surrender to the opposition 
at Corinth, the painfulness of which is ill-dis- 
~guised by the pretence of agreement with them. 
The exposition just given renders the refuta- 
tion of such a view unnecessary. We ought 
rather to regard with reverence and affection 
the man who knew how to combine, so strik- 
ingly, unflinching principle and the deepest 
tenderness and consideration for others; we 
ought to propose his modesty, his sensitiveness 
to the feelings even of opponents, his sym- 
pathy with those who had no sympathy with 
him, as examples for our imitation. Paul had 
been deeply moved by what had taken place at 
Corinth, possibly he had been deeply injured; 
but even so his personal interest is kept in the 
background; for the obedient loyalty which he 
wishes to prove is not so much his interest as 
theirs to whom he writes. He cares only for 
others. He cares-for the poor soul who has 
forfeited his place in the community; he cares 
for the good name of the Church; he cares for 
the honour of Jesus Christ; and he exerts all 
his power with these interests in view. If it 
needs rigour, he can be rigorous; if it needs 
passion, he can be passionate; if it needs con- 
sideration, graciousness, a conciliatory temper, 
a willingness to keep out of sight, he can be 
depended upon for all these virtues. If they 
were only attected, Paul would deserve the 
praise of a great diplomatist; but it is far easier 
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to believe them real, and see in them the signs 
of a great minister of Christ. 

The last verse puts the aim of his proceed- 
ings in another light: all this, he says, I do, 
“that no advantage may be gained over us by 
Satan: for we are not ignorant of his devices.” 
The important words in the last clause are of 
the same root; it is as if Paul had said: ‘“‘ Satan 
is very knowing, and is always on the alert to 
get the better of us; but we are not without 
knowledge of his knowing ways.” It was the 
Apostle’s acquaintance with the wiles of the 
devil which made him eager to see the restora- 
tion of the penitent sinner duly carried through. 
This implies one or two practical truths, with 
which, by way of application, this exposition 
may close. 

(1) A scandal in the Church gives the devil 
an opportunity. When one who has named the 
name of Jesus, and vowed loyal obedience to 
Him, falls into open sin, it is a chance offered 
to the enemy which he is not slow to improve. 
He uses it to discredit the very name of Christ: 
to turn that which ought to be to the world the 
symbol of the purest goodness into a synonym 
of hypocrisy. Christ has committed His hon- 
-our, if not His character, to our keeping; and 
every lapse into vice gives Satan an advantage 
over Him. 

(2) The devil finds his gain in the incompe- 
tence of the Church to deal with the evil in the 
Spirit of Christ. It is a fine thing for him if 
he can drive the convicted sinner to despair, and 
persuade him that there is no more forgiveness 
with God. It is a fine thing if he can prompt 
those who love little, because they know little 
of God’s love, to show themselves rigid, im- 
placable, irreconcilable, even to the penitent. 
If he can deform the likeness of Christ into a 
morose Pharisaism, what an incalculable gain 
it is! If the disciples of Him who received sin- 
ners look askance on those who have lapsed, 
and chill the hope of restoration with cold sus- 
picion and reserve, there will be joy over it, 
not in heaven, but in hell. And not only this, 
but the opposite is a device of the devil, of 
which we ought not to be ignorant. There is 
hardly a sin that some one has not an interest 
in extenuating. Even the incestuous person in 
Torinth had his defenders: there were some who 
were puffed up, and gloried in what he had done 
as an assertion of Christian liberty. The devil 
takes advantage of the scandals that occur in 
the Church to bribe and debauch men’s con- 
sciences; indulgent words are spoken, which are 
not the voice of Christ’s awful mercy, but of 
a miserable self-pity; the strongest and holiest 
thing in the world, the redeeming love of God, 
is adulterated and even confounded with the 
weakest and basest thing, the bad man’s im- 
moral forgiveness of himself. And not to men- 
tion anything else under this head, could any 
one imagine what would please and suit the 
devil better than the absolutely unfeeling but 
extremely interesting gossip which resounds 
over every exposure of sin? 

(3) But, lastly, the devil finds his advantage 
in the dissensions of Christians. What an op- 
portunity he would have had in Corinth, had 
strained relations continued between the Apos- 
tle and the Church! What opportunities he has 
everywhere, when tempers are on edge, and 
every movement means friction, and every pro- 
posal rduses suspicion! The last prayer Christ 
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prayed for His Church was that they might al? 
be one: to be one in Him is the final security 
against the devices of Satan. What a frightful 
commentary the history of the Church is on this 
prayer! What frightful illustrations it furnishes 
of the devil’s gain out of the saints’ quarrels! 
There are plenty of subjects, of course, even in. 
Church life, on which we may naturally and 
legitimately differ; but we ought to know better 
than to let the differences enter into our souls. 
At bottom, we should be all one; it is giving 
ourselves away to the enemy, if we do not, at 
all costs, “keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” F ‘ 


CHAPTER VII. 
CHRIST’S CAPTIVE. 
2 CORINTHIANS ii. 12-17 (R. V.). 


In this passage the Apostle returns from what 
is virtually, if not formally, a digression, to the 
narrative which begins in chap. 1. 8 f., and is 
continued ini. 15 f. At the same time he makes 
a transition to a new subject, really though not 
very explicitly connected with what goes before 
—namely, his independent and divifiely granted 
authority as an apostle. In the last verses of 
chap. iil., and in chap. iii. 1-4, this is treated 
generally, but with reference in particular to the 
success of his ministry. He then goes on to 
contrast the older and the Christian dispensa- 
tion, and the character of their respective min- 
istries, and terminates the section with a noble 
statement of the spirit and principles with which 
he fulfilled his apostolic calling (chap. iv. 1-6). 

Before leaving Ephesus, Paul had apparently 
made an appointment to meet Titus, on his 
return from Corinth, at Troas. He went thither 
himself to preach the Gospel, and found an ex- 
cellent opportunity for doing so; but the non- 
arrival of his brother kept him in such a state 
of unrest that he was unable to make that use 
of it which he would otherwise have done. This 
seems a singular confession, but there is no 
reason to suppose that it was made with a bad 
conscience. Paul was probably grieved that he 
had not the heart to go in at the door which 
had been opened to him in the Lord, but he did 
not feel guilty. It was not selfishness which 
made him turn away, but the anxiety of a true 
pastor about other souls which God had com- 
mitted to his care. “I had no relief for my 
spirit,’ he says; and the spirit, in his language, 
even though it be a constituent of man’s nature, 
is that in him which is akin to the divine, and 
receptive of it. That very element in the Apos- 
tle, in virtue of which he could act for God at 
all, was already preoccupied, and though the 
people were there, ready to be evangelised, it 
was beyond his power to evangelise them. His 
spirit was absorbed and possessed by hopes and 
fears and prayers for thg Corinthians; and as. 
the human spirit, even when in contact with 
the divine, is finite, and only capable of so much 
and no more, he was obliged to let slip an oc- 
casion which he would otherwise have gladly 
seized. He probably felt with all missionaries. 
that it is as important to secure as to win con- 
verts; and if the Corinthians were capable of 
reflection, they might reflect with shame on the 
loss which their sin had entailed on the people 
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of Troas. The disorders of their wilful com- 
munity had engrossed the Apostle’s spirit, and 


-robbed their fellow-men across the sea of an 


apostolic ministry. They could not but feel how 
genuine was the Apostle’s love, when he had 
made such a sacrifice to it; but such a sacrifice 
ought never to have been required. 

When Paul could bear the suspense no 
longer, he said good-bye to the people of Troas, 
crossed the Thracian Sea, and advanced into 
Macedonia to meet Titus. He did meet him, 
and heard from him a full report of the state 
of matters at Corinth (chap. vii. 5 ff.); but here 
he does not take time to say so. He breaks 


out into a jubilant thanksgiving, occasioned pri- 


marily no doubt by the joyful tidings he had 
just received, but widening characteristically, 
and instantaneously, to cover all his apostolic 
work. It is as though he felt God’s goodness 
to him to be all of a piece, and could not be 
sensitive to it in any particular instance without 
having the consciousness rise within him that 
he lived and moved and had his being in it. 
“Now to God be thanks, who always leadeth 
us in triumph in Christ.” ~ 

The peculiar and difficult word in this thanks- 
giving is OpiauBevovrr. The sense which first 
strikes one as suitable is that which is given in 
the Authorised Version: “God which always 
causeth us to triumph.’ Practically Paul had 
been engaged in a conflict with the Corinthians, 
and for a time it had seemed not improbable 
that he might be beaten; but God had caused 
him to triumph in Christ—that is, acting in 
Christ’s interests, in matters in which Christ’s 
name and honour were at stake, the victory 
(as always) had remained with him; and for 
this he thanks God. This interpretation is still 
maintained by so excellent a scholar as Schmie- 
del, and the use of OpapBevev in this transitive 
sense is defended by the analogy of maéyrevev 
in Matt. xxviii. 19. 

But appropriate as this interpretation is, there 
is one apparently fatal objection to it. There is 
no doubt that OpapBevev is here used transi- 
tively, but we have not to guess, by analogy, 
what it must mean when so used; there are 
other examples which fix this unambiguously. 
One is found elsewhere in St. Paul himself (Col. 
ii. 15), where OpiauPetocas atrods indubitably 
means “having triumphed over them.” In ac- 
cordance with this, which is only one out of 
many instances,* the Revisers have displaced 
the old rendering here, and substituted for it, 
“Thanks be to God, which always leadeth us in 
triumph.” The triumph here is God’s, not the 
Apostle’s; Paul is not the soldier who wins the 
battle, and shouts for victory, as he marches in 
the triumphal procession; he is the captive who 
is led in the Conqueror’s train, and in whom 
men see the trophy of the Conqueror’s power. 
When he says that God always leads him in 
triumph in Christ, the meaning is not perfectly 
obvious. He may intend to define, as it were, 
the area over which God’s victory extends. In 
everything which is covered by the name and 
authority of Christ, God triumphantly asserts 
His power over the Apostle. Or, again, the 
words may signify that it is through Christ that 
God’s victorious power is put forth. These two 
meanings, of course, are not inconsistent; and 
practically they coincide. 

It cannot be denied, I think, if this is taken 

* See Grimm’s “‘ Lexicon ”’ s. v., or Lightfoot on Col. ii, 15. 
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quite rigorously, that there is a certain air of 
irrelevance about it. It does not seem to be 
to the purpose of the passage to say that God 
always triumphs over Paul and those for whom 
He speaks, or even that He always leads them 
in triumph. It is this feeling, indeed, which 
mainly influences those who keep to the render- 
ing of the Authorised Version, and regard Paul 
as the victor. But the meaning of OpiauBevovre 
is not really open to doubt, and the semblance 
of irrelevance disappears if we remember that 
we are dealing with a figure, and a figure which 
the Apostle himself does not press. Of course 
in an ordinary triumph, such as the triumph 
of Claudius over Caractacus, of which St. Paul 
may easily have heard, the captives had no 
share in the victory; it was not only a victory 
over them, but a victory against them. But 
when God wins a victory over man, and leads 
his captive in triumph, the captive too has an 
interest in what happens; it is the beginning 
of all triumphs, in any true sense, for him. If 
we apply this to the case before us, we shall see 
that the true meaning is not irrelevant. Paul 
had once been the enemy of God in Christ; he 
had fought against Him in his own soul, and 
in the Church which he persecuted and wasted. 
The battle had been long and strong; but not 
far from Damascus it had terminated in a de- 
cisive victory for God. There the mighty man 
fell, and the weapons of his warfare perished. 
His pride, his self-righteousness, his sense of 
superiority to others and of competence to at- 
tain to the righteousness of God, collapsed for 
ever, and he rose from the earth to be the slave 
of Jesus Christ. That was the beginning of 
God’s triumph over him; from that hour God 
led him in triumph in Christ. But it was the 
beginning also of all that made the Apostle’s 
life itself a triumph, not a career of hopeless 
internal strife, such as it had been, but of un- 
broken Christian victory. This, indeed, is not 
involved in the mere word OpiapBevorvr:, but it is 
the real thing which was present to the Apostle’s 
mind when he used the word. When we recog- 
nise this, we see that the charge of irrelevance 
does not really apply; while nothing could be 
more characteristic of the Apostle than to hide 
himself and his success in this way behind God’s 
triumph over him and through him. 

Further, the true meaning of che word, and 
the true connection of ideas just explained, re- 
mind us that the only triumphs we can ever 
have, deserving the name, must begin with 
God’s triumph over us. This is the one possi- 
ble source of joy untroubled. We may be as 
selfish as we please, and as successful in our 
selfishness; we may distance all our rivals in 
the race for the world’s prizes; we may ap- 
propriate and engross pleasure, wealth, knowl- 
edge, influence; and after all there will be one 
thing we must do without—the power and the 
happiness of thanking God. No one will ever 
be able to thank God because he has succeeded 
in pleasing himself, be the mode of his self- 
pleasing as respectable as you will; and he who 
has not thanked God with a whole heart, with- 
out misgiving and without reserve, does not 
know what joy is. Such thanksgiving and its 
joy have one condition: they rise up spontane- 
ously in the soul when it allows God to triumph 
over it. When God appears to us in Jesus 
Christ, when in the omnipotence of His love and 
purity and truth He makes war upon our pride 
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and falsehood and lusts, and prevails against 
them, and brings us low, then we are admitted 
to the secret of this apparently perplexing pas- 
sage; we know how natural it is to cry, ““ Thanks 
be unto God who in His victory over us giveth 
us the victory! Thanks be to Him who always 
jeadeth us in triumph!” It is out of an experi- 
ence like this that Paul speaks; it is the key 
to his whole life, and it has been illustrated 
anew by what has just happened at Corinth. 

But to return to the Epistle. God is de- 
scribed by the Apostle not only as triumphing 
over them (i. e., himself and his colleagues) in 
Christ, but as making manifest through them 
the savour of His knowledge in every place. 
It has been questioned whether “ His” knowl- 
edge is the knowledge of God or of Christ. 
Grammatically, the question can hardly be an- 
swered: but, as we see from chap. iv. 6, the two 
things which it proposes to distinguish are 
really one; what is manifested in the apostolic 
ministry is the knowledge of God as He is re- 
vealed in Christ. But why does Paul use the 
expression “the savour of His knowledge’? It 
was suggested probably by the figure of the 
triumph, which was present to his mind in all 
the detail of its circumstances. Incense smoked 
on every altar as the victor passed through the 
streets of Rome; the fragrant steam floated 
over ‘the procession, a silent proclamation of 
victory and joy. But Paul would not have ap- 
propriated this feature of the triumph, and ap- 
plied it to his ministry, unless he had felt that 
there was a real point of comparison, that the 
knowledge of Christ which he diffused among 
men, wherever he went, was in very truth a 
fragrant thing. True, he was not a free man; 
he had been subdued by God, and made the 
slave of Jesus Christ; as the Lord of glory went 
forth conquering and to conquer, over Syria and 
Asia and Macedonia and Greece, He led him as 
a captive in the triumphal march of His grace; 
he was the trophy of Christ’s victory; every one 
who saw him saw that necessity was laid upon 
Him; but what a gracious necessity it was! 

“The love of Christ constraineth us.” The cap- 
tives who were dragged in chains behind a Ro- 
man chariot also made manifest the knowledge 
of their conqueror; they declared to all the 
spectators his power and his pitilessness; there 
was nothing in that knowledge to suggest the 
idea of a fragrance like incense. But as Paul 
moved through the world, all who had-eyes to 
see saw in him not only the power, but the 
sweetness of God’s redeeming love. The 
mighty Victor made manifest through Him, not 
only His might, but His charm, not only His 
greatness, but His grace. It was a good thing, 
men’ felt, to be subdued and led in triumph like 
Paul; it was to move in an atmosphere per- 
fumed by the love of Christ, as the air around 
the Roman triumph was perfumed with incense. 
The Apostle is so sensible of this that he: weaves 
it into his sentence as an indispensable part of 
his thought; it is not merely the knowlege of 
God which is made manifest through him as he 
is led in triumph, but that knowledge as a fra- 
grant, gracious thing, speaking to every one of 
victory and goodness and joy. 

The very word “ savour,” in connection with 
the “ knowledge” of God in Christ, is full of 
meaning. It has its most direct application, 
of course, to preaching. When we proclaim the 
Gospel, do we always succeed in manifesting it 
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as a savour? Or is not the savour—the sweet- 
ness, the winsomeness, the charm and attrac~ 
tiveness of it—the very thing that is most easily 
left out? Do we not catch it sometimes in the 
words of others, and wonder that it eludes our 
own? We miss what is most characteristic in 
the knowledge of God if we miss this. We 
leave out that very element in the Evangel 
which makes it evangelic, and gives it its power 
to subdue and enchain the souls of men. pee 
it is not to preachers only that the word ‘ 
vour” speaks; it is of the widest possible oe 
plication. Wherever Christ is leading a single 
soul in triumph, the fragrance of the Gospel 
should go forth; rather, it does go forth, in 
proportion as His triumph is complete. There 
is sure to be that in the life which will reveal 
the graciousness as well as the omnipotence of 
the Saviour. And it is this virtue which God 
uses as His main witness, as His chief instru- 
ment, to evangelise the world. In every rela- 
tion of life it should tell. Nothing is so in- 
suppressible, nothing so pervasive, as a fra- 
grance. The lowliest life which Christ is really 
leading in triumph will speak infallibly and per- 
suasively for Him. In a Christian brother or 
sister, brothers and sisters will find a new 
strength and tenderness, something that goes 
deeper than natural affection, and can stand 
severer shocks; they will catch the fragrance 
which declares that the Lord in His triumphant’ 
grace is there. And so in all situations, or, as 
the Apostle has it, “in every place.” And if 
we are conscious. that we fail in this matter, 
and that the fragrance of the knowledge of 
Christ is something to which our life gives no 
testimony, let us be sure that the explanation 
of it is to be found in self-will. There is some- 
thing in us which has not yet made complete 
surrender to Him, and not till He leads us un- 
sestsenaly in triumph will the sweet savour go 
orth. 

At this point the Apostle’s thought is arrested 
by the issues of his ministry, though he carries 
the figure of the fragrance, with a little pres- 
sure, through to the end. In God’s sight, he 
says, or so far as God is concerned, we are a 
sweet savour of Christ, a perfume redolent of 
Christ, in which He cannot but take pleasure. 
In other words, Christ proclaimed in the Gos~ 
pel, and the ministries and lives which proclaim 
Him, are always a joy to God. They are a joy 
to Him, whatever men-may think of them, alike 
in them that are being saved and in them that 
are perishing. To those who are being saved, 
they are a savour “from life to life”; to those 
who are perishing, a savour “from death to 
death.” Here, as everywhere, St. Paul contem~ 
plates these exclusive opposites as the sole is~ 
sues of man’s life, and of the Gospel ministry. 
He makes no attempt to subordinate one to the 
other, no suggestion that the way of death may 
ultimately lead to life, much less that it must 
do so. The whole solemnity of the situation, 
which is faced in the cry ‘“ And who is sufficient 
for these things?”’ depends on the finality of 
the contrast between life and death. These are 
the goals set before men, and those who are 
being saved and those who are perishing are 
respectively on their way to one or the other. 
Who is sufficient for the calling of the Gospel 
ministry, when such are the alternatives in- 
volved in it? Who is sufficient, in love, in wis- 
dom, in humility, in awful earnestness, for the 
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duties of a calling the issues of which are life 
or death for ever? 

There is considerable difficulty in the six- 
teenth verse, partly dogmatic, partly textual. 
Commentators sO opposite in their bias as 
Chrysostom and Calvin have pondered and re- 
marked upon the opposite effects here ascribed 
to the Gospel. It is easy to find analogies to 
these in nature. The same heat which hardens 
clay melts iron. The same sunlight which 
gladdens the healthy eye tortures that which is 
diseased. The same honey which is sweet to 
is nauseous to the sick; 
and so on. But such analogies do not ex- 
plain anything, and one can hardly see what 
is meant by calling them illustrations. It re- 
mains finally inexplicable that the Gospel, which 
appeals to some with winning irresistible power, 
subduing and leading them in triumph, should 
excite in others a passion of antipathy which 
nothing else could provoke. This remains in- 
explicable, because it is irrational. Nothing 
that can be pointed to in the universe is the 
least like a bad heart closing itself against the 
love of Christ, like a bad man’s will stiffening 
into absolute Tigidity against the will of God. 
The preaching of the Gospel may be the oc- 
casion of such awful results, but it is not their 
cause. .The God whom it proclaims is the God 
of grace; it is never His will that any should 
perish—always that all should be saved. But 
He can save only by subduing; His grace must 
exercise a sovereign power in us, which 
through righteousness will lead to life ever- 
lasting (Rom. v. 21). And when this exercise 
of power is resisted, when we match our self- 
will against the gracious saving will of God, 
our pride, our passions, our mere sloth, against 
the soul-constraining love of Christ; when we 
prevail in the war which God’s mercy wages 
with our wickedness,—then the Gospel itself 
may be said to have ministered to our ruin; it 
was ordained to life, and we have made it a 
sentence of death. Yet even so, it is the joy 
and glory of God; it is a sweet savour to Him, 
fragrant of Christ and His love. 

The textual difficulty is in the words ék @avd- 
tov eis Odvarov, and ékx {wis els fwhv. These 
words are rendered in the Revised Version 
“from death to death,” and ‘‘ from life to life.” 
“Textus 
Receptus,’ which omits é« in both clauses, ren- 
ders ‘a savour of death unto death,” and “ of 
life unto life.” In spite of the inferior MS. sup- 
port, the ‘‘Textus Receptus” is preferred by 
many modern scholars—e. g., Heinrici, Schmie~ 
del, and Hofmann. They find it impossible to 
give any precise interpretation to the better at- 
tested reading, and an examination of any ex- 
position which accepts it goes far to justify 
them. Thus Professor Beet comments: “ From 
death for death (comp. Rom. i. 17): a scent pro- 
ceeding from, and thus revealing the presence 
of, death; and, like malaria from a putrefying 
corpse, causing death. Paul’s labours among 
some men revealed the eternal death which day 
by day cast an ever-deepening shadow upon 
them |this answers to écuy ék Oavdrov|; and by 
arousing in them increased opposition to God, 
promoted the spiritual mortification which had 
already begun” [this answers to els Odvarov]. 
Surely it is safe to say that nobody in Corinth 
could ever have guessed this from the words. 
Yet this is a favourable specimen of the inter- 
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pretations given. If it were possible to take 
é€k @Oavdrov els Odvarov, and ék {wis els Sony, 
as Baur took ék rictews els ricrov in Rom. i. 17,. 
that would be the simplest way out of the dif- 
ficulty, and quite satisfactory. What the Apos- 
tle said would then be this: that the Gospel 
which he preached, ever good as it was to God, 
had the most opposite characters and effects 
among men,—in some it was death from begin- 
ning to end, absolutely and unmitigatedly deadly 
in its nature and workings; in others, again, it 
was life from beginning to end—life was the 
uniform sign of its presence, and its invariable 
issue. This also is the meaning which we get 
by omitting é«: the genitives ws and @avdrou 
are then adjectival,—a vital fragrance, with hfe 
as its element and end; a fatal fragrance, the 
end of which is death. This has the advantage 
of being the meaning which occurs to an ordi- 
nary reader; and if the critically approved text, 
with the repeated é«, cannot bear this inter- 
pretation, I think there is a fair case for de- 
fending the received text on exegetical grounds. 
Certainly nothing but the broad impression of 
the received text will ever enter the general 
mind. 

The question that rises to the Apostle’s lips 
as he confronts the solemn situation created by 
the Gospel is not directly answered. ‘‘ Who is. 
sufficient for these things? Who? I say. For 
we are not as the many, who corrupt the Word 
of God: but as of sincerity, but as of God, in the 
sight of God, we speak in Christ.” Paul is 
conscious as he writes that his awful sense of 
responsibility as a preacher of the Gospel is not 
shared by all who exercise the same vocation. 
To be the bearer and the representative of a 
power with issues so tremendous ought surely 
to annihilate every thought of self; to let per- 
sonal interest intrude is to declare oneself faith- 
less and unworthy. We are startled to hear 
from Paul’s lips what at first sight seems to be 
a charge of just such base self-seeking laid 
against the majority of preachers. “ We are 
not as the many, corrupting the Word of God.” 
The expressive word rendered here “ corrupt- 
ing” has the idea of self-interest, and especially 
of petty gain, at its basis. It means literally to 
sell in small quantities, to retail for profit. But it 
was specially applied to tavern-keeping, and ex- 
tended to cover all the devices by which the 
wine-sellers in ancient times deceived their cus- 
tomers. Then it was used figuratively, as here; 
and Lucian, e. g., speaks of philosophers as sell- 
ing the sciences, and in most cases (oi ToAdol: a 
curious parallel to St. Paul), like tavern-keep- 
ers, “ blending, adulterating, and giving bad 
measure.” It is plain that there are two separa~ 
ble ideas here. One is that of men qualifying 
the Gospel, infiltrating their own ideas into the 
Word of God, tempering its severity, or per- 
haps its goodness, veiling its inexorableness, 
dealing in compromise. The other is that all 
such proceedings are faithless and dishonest, 
because some private interest underlies them. 
It need not be avarice, though it is as likely 
to be this as anything else. A mami corrupts 
the Word of God, makes it the stock-in-trade of 
a paltry business of his own, in many other ways 
than by subordinating it to the need of a liveli- 
hood. When he exercises his calling as a min- 
ister for the gratification of his vanity, he does 
so. When he preaches not that awful message 
in which life and death are bound up, but him- 
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self, his cleverness, his learning, his humour, 
his fine voice even or fine gestures, he does so. 
He makes the Word minister to him, instead 


of being a minister of the Word; and that is the 


essence of the sin. It is the same if ambition 
be his motive, if he preaches to win disciples to 
himself, to gain an ascendency over souls, to 
become the head of a party which will bear the 
impress of his mind. There was something of 
this at Corinth; and not only there,. but 
wherever it is found, such a spirit and such in- 
terests will change the character of the Gospel. 
It will not be preserved in that integrity, in that 
simple, uncompromising, absolute character 
which it has as revealed in Christ. Have an- 
other interest in it than that of God, and that 
interest will inevitably colour it. You will 
make it what it was not, andthe virtue will de- 
part from it. 

In contrast with all such dishonest ministers, 
the Apostle represents himself and his friends 
speaking “as of sincerity.” They have no 
mixture of motives in their work as evangelists; 
they have indeed no independent motives at all: 
God is leading them in triumph, and proclaim- 
ing His grace through them. It is He who 
prompts every word (#s é«k Ocov). Yet their 
responsibility and their freedom are _ intact. 
They feel themselves in His presence as they 
speak, and in that presence they speak “in 
Christ.” “In Christ” is the Apostle’s mark. 
Not in himself apart from Christ, where any 
mixture of motives, any process of adulteration, 
would have been possible, but only in that union 
wiih Christ which was the very life of his life, 
did he carry on his evangelistic work. This was 
his final security, and it is still the only security, 
that the Gospel can have fair play in the world. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LIVING EPISTLES. . 
2 CORINTHIANS iii. 1-3 (R. V.). 


“ ARE we beginning again to commend our- 
selves?” Paul does not mean by these words to 
admit that he had been commending himself be- 
fore: he means that he has been accused already 
of doing so, and that there are those at Corinth 
who, when they hear such passages of this letter 
as that which has just preceded, will be ready 
to repeat the accusation. In the First Epistle 
he had found it necessary to vindicate his apos- 
tolic authority, and especially his interest in the 
Corinthian Church as its spiritual father (1 Cor. 
ix. I-27, iv. 6-21), and obviously his enemies at 
Corinth had tried to turn these personal pas- 
sages against him. They did so on the prin- 
ciple Qui s’excuse s’accuse. ‘‘ He is commending 
himself,” they said, “and self-commendation is 
an argument which discredits, instead of sup- 
porting, a cause.” The Apostle had heard of 
these malicious speeches, and in this Epistle 
makes repeated reference to them (see chaps. 
v. 12, x. 18, xiii. 6). He entirely agreed with his 
opponents that self-praise was no honour. 
“Not he who commendeth himself is approved, 
but he whom the Lord commendeth.” But he 
denied point-blank that he was commending 
himself. In distinguishing as he had done in 
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chap. ii. 14-17 between himself and his col- 
leagues, who spoke the Word ‘‘as of sincerity, 
as of God, in the sight of God,” and “the 
many” who corrupted it, nothing was further 
from his mind than to plead his cause, as a sus- 
pected person, with the Corinthians. Only ma- 
lignity could suppose any such thing, and the 
indignant question with which the chapter opens 
tacitly accuses his adversaries of this hateful 
vice. It is pitiful to see a great and generous 
spirit like Paul compelled thus to stand upon 
guard, and watch against the possible miscon- 
struction of every lightest word. What need- 
less pain it inflicts upon him, what needless hu- 
miliation! How it checks all effusion of feel- 
ing, and robs what should be brotherly inter- 
course of everything that can make it free and 
glad! Further on in the Epistle there will be 
abundant opportunity of speaking on this sub- 
ject at greater length; but it is proper to re- 
mark here that a minister’s character is the 
whole capital he has for carrying on his busi- 
ness, and that nothing can be more cruel and 
wicked than to cast suspicion on it without 
cause. In most other callings a man may go 
on, no matter what his character, provided his 
balance at the bank is on the right side; but 
an evangelist or a pastor who has lost his char- 
acter has lost everything. It is humiliating to 


be subject to suspicion, painful to be silent un- ~ 


der it, degrading to speak. At a later stage 
Paul was compelled to go further than he goes 
here; but let the indignant emotion of this 
abrupt question remind us that candour is to 
be met with candour, and that the suspicious 
temper which would fain malign the good eats 
like a canker the very heart of those who cher- 
nish it. 

From the serious tone the Apostle passes sud- 
denly to the ironical. “Or need we, as do 
some, epistles of commendation to you or from 
you?” The “some” of this verse are proba- 
bly the same as “the many” of chap. ii. 17. 


Persons had come to Corinth in the character 


of Christian teachers, bringing with them rec- 
ommendatory letters which secured their stand- 
ing when they arrived. An example of what is 
meant can be seen in Acts xviii. 27.. There we 
are told that when Apollos, who had been work- 
ing in Ephesus, was minded to pass over into 
Achaia, the Ephesian brethren encouraged him, 
and wrote to the disciples to receive him—that 
is, they gave him an epistle of commendation, 
which secured him recognition and welcome in 
Corinth. A similar case is found in Rom. 
xvi. I, where the Apostle uses the very word 
which we have here: “I commend unto you 
Phcebe our sister, who is a servant of the 
Church that is at Cenchrez: that ye receive her 
in the Lord, worthily of the saints, and that 
ye assist her in whatsoever matter she may 
have need of you: for she herself also hath been 
a succourer of many, and of mine own self.” 
This was Phcebe’s introduction, or epistle of 
commendation, to the Church of Rome. The 
Corinthians were evidently in the habit both of 
receiving such letters from other Churches, and 
of granting them on their own account; and 
Paul asks them ironically if they think he ought 
to bring one, or when he leaves them to apply 
for one. Is that the relation which ought to 
obtain between him and them? The “some,” 
to whom he refers, had no doubt come from 
Jerusalem: it is they who are referred to in 





chap. xi. 22 ff. But it does not follow that their 
recommendatory letters had been signed by 
Peter, James, and John; and just as little that 
those letters justified them in their hostility to 
Paul. No doubt there were many—many myri- 
ads, the Book of Acts says—at Jerusalem, whose 
conception of the Gospel was very different 
from his. and who were glad to counteract him 
whenever they could; but there were many also, 
including the three who seemed to be pillars, 
who had’a thoroughly good understanding with 
him, and who had no responsibility for the 
“some” and their doings. The epistles which 
the “some” brought were plainly such as the 
Corinthians themselves could grant, and it is a 
complete misinterpretation to suppose that they 
‘were a commission granted by the Twelve for 
the persecution of Paul. 

The giving of recommendatory letters is a 
subject of considerable practical interest. When 
they are merely formal, as in our certificates of 
Church membership, they come to mean very 
little. It is an unhappy state of affairs perhaps, 
but no one would take a certificate of Church 
membership by itself as a satisfactory recom- 
‘mendation. And when we go past the merely 
formal, difficult questions arise. Many people 
have an estimate of their own character and 
competence, in which it is impossible for others 
to share, and yet they apply without misgiving 
to their friends, and especially to their minister 
or their employer, to grant them “epistles of 
commendation.” We are bound to be generous 
in these things, but we are bound also to be 
honest. The rule which ought to guide us, es- 
pecially in all that belongs to the Church and its 
work, is the interest of the cause, and not of 
the worker. To flatter is to do a wrong, not 
only to the person flattered, but to the cause 
in which you are trying to employ him. There 
is no more ludicrous reading in the world than 
a bundle of certificates, or testimonials, as they 
are called. As a rule, they certify nothing but 
the total absence of judgment and conscience 
in the people who have granted them. If you 
do not know whether a person is qualified for 
any given situation or not, you do not need to 
say anything about it. If you know he is not, 
and he asks you to say that he is, no personal 
consideration must keep you from kindly but 
firmly declining. I am not preaching suspicion, 
or reserve, or anything ungenerous, but justice 
and truth. It is wicked to betray a great inter- 
est by bespeaking it for incompetent hands; it 
is cruel to put any one into a place for which 
he is unfit. Where you are confident that the 
man and the work will be well matched, be as 
generous as you please; but never forget that 
the work is to be considered in the first place, 
and the man only in the second. 

Paul has been serious, and ironical, in the 
first verse; in ver. 2 he becomes serious again, 
and remains so. “ You,” he says, answering his 
ironical question, “ you are our epistle.” Epis- 
tle, of course, is to be taken in the sense of the 
preceding verse. ‘“ You are the commendatory 
letter which J show, when I am asked for my 
credentials.” But to whom does he show it? 
In the first instance, to the captious Corin- 
thians themselves. The tone of chap. ix. in the 
First Epistle is struck here again: ‘‘ Wherever 
I may need recommendations, it is certainly not 
at Corinth.” “If I be not an apostle to others, 
yet doubtless I am to you: the seal of mine 
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apostleship are ye in the Lord.” Had they 
been a Christian community when he first 
visited them, they might have asked who he 
was; but they owed their Christianity to him; he 
was their father in Christ; to put him to the 
question in this superior, suspicious style was 
unnatural, unfilial ingratitude. They themselves 
were the living evidence of the very thing which 
ee threw doubt upon—the apostleship of 
aul, 

This bold utterance may well excite misgiv- 
ings in those who preach constantly, yet see no 
result of their work. It is common to disparage 
success, the success of visible acknowledged 
conversions, of bad men openly renouncing bad- 
ness, bearing witness against themselves, and 
embracing a new life. It is common to glorify 
the ministry which works on, patient and un- 
complaining, in one monotonous round, ever 
sowing, but never reaping, ever casting the net, 
but never drawing in the fish, ever marking 
time, but never advancing. Paul frankly and 
repeatedly appeals to his success in evangel- 
istic work as the final and sufficient proof that 
God had called him, and had given him author- 
ity as an apostle; and search as we will, we shall 
not find any test so good and unequivocal as 
this success. Paul had seen the Lord; he was 
qualified to be a witness of the Resurrection; 
but these, at the very most, were his own affair, 
till the witness he bore had proved its power 
in the hearts and consciences of others. How 
to provide, to train, and to test the men who are 
to be the ministers of the Christian Church is 
a matter of the very utmost consequence, to 
which sufficient attention has not yet been given. 
Congregations which choose their own pastor 
are often compelled to take a man quite un- 
tried, and to judge him more or less on super- 
ficial grounds. They can easily find out whether 
he is a competent scholar; they can see for 
themselves what are his gifts of speech, his 
virtues or defects of manner; they can get such 
an impression as sensible people always get, 
by seeing and hearing a man, of the general 
earnestness or lack of earnestness in his char- 
acter. But often they feel that more is wanted. 
It is not exactly more in the way of character; 
the members of a Church have no right to ex- 
pect that their minister will be a truer Christian 
than they themselves are. A special inquisition 
into his conversion, or his religious experi- 
ence, is mere hypocrisy; if the Church is not 
sufficiently in earnest to guard herself against 
insincere members, she must take the risk of 
insincere ministers. What is wanted is what the 
Apostle indicates here—that intimation of God’s 
concurrence which is given through success in 
evangelistic work. No other intimation of 
God’s concurrence is infallible—no call by a 
congregation, no ordination by a presbytery or 
by a bishop. Theological education is easily 
provided, and easily tested; but it will not be so 
easy to introduce the reforms which are needed 
in this direction. Great masses of Christian 
people, however, are becoming alive to the 
necessity for them; and when the pressure is 
more strongly felt, the way for action will be 
discovered. Only those who can appeal to what 
they have done in the Gospel can be known to 
have the qualifications of Gospel ministers; and 
in due time the fact will be frankly recog- 
nised. 

The conversion and new life of the Corin- 
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thians were Paul's certificate as an apostle. They 
were a certificate known, he says, and read by 
all men. Often there is a certain awkwardness 
in the presenting of credentials. It embar- 
rasses a man when he has to put his hand into 
his breast pocket, and take out his character, 
and submit it for inspection. Paul was saved 
this embarrassment. There was a fine un- 
sought publicity about his testimonials. Every- 
body knew what the Corinthians had been, 
everybody knew what they were; and the man 
to whom the change was due needed no other 
recommendation to a Christian society. Who- 
ever looked at them saw plainly that they were 
an epistle of Christ; the mind of Christ could 
be read upon them, and it had been written by 
the intervention of Paul’s hand. This is an in- 
teresting though a well-worn conception of the 
Christian character. Every life has a meaning, 
we say; every face is a record; but the text goes 
further. The life of the Christian is an epistle; 
it has not only a meaning, but an address; it is 
a message from Christ to the world. Is Christ’s 
message to men legible on our lives? When 
those who are without look at us, do they see 
the hand of Christ quite unmistakably? Does 
it ever occur to anybody that there is some- 
thing in our life which is not of the world, but 
which is a message to the world from Christ? 
Did you ever, startled by the unusual brightness 
of a true Christian’s life, ask as it were in- 
voluntarily, “ Whose image and superscription 
is this?’”’ and feel as you asked it that these 
features, these characters, could only have been 
traced by one hand, and that they proclaimed 
to all the grace and power of Jesus Christ? 
Christ wishes so to write upon us that men may 
see what He does for man. He wishes to en- 
grave His image on our nature, that all specta- 
tors may feel that it has a message for them, 
and may crave the same favour. A congrega- 
tion which is not in its very existence and in all 
its works and ways a legible epistle, an unmis- 
takable message from Christ to man, does not 
answer to this New Testament ideal. 

Paul claims no part here but that of Christ’s 
instrument. The Lord, so to speak, dictated 
the letter, and he wrote it. The contents of it 
were prescribed by Christ, and through the 
Apostle’s ministry became visible and legible in 
the Corinthians. More important is it to notice 
with what the writing was done: “not with 
ink,” says St. Paul, “ but with the Spirit of the 
living God.” At first sight this contrast seems 
formal and fantastic; nobody, we think, could 
ever dream of making either of these things 
do the work of the other, so that it seems per- 
fectly gratuitous in Paul to say, “ not with ink, 
but with the Spirit.’ Yet ink is sometimes 
made to bear a great deal of responsibility. The 
characters of the trwés (“some”) in ver. i. 
were only written in ink; they had nothing, Paul 
implies, to recommend them but these docu- 
ments in black and white. That was hardly 
sufficient to guarantee their authority, or their 
competence as ministers in the Christian dispen- 
sation. But do not Churches yet accept their 
ministers with the same inadequate testimonials? 
A distinguished career at the University, or in 
the Divinity Schools, proves that a man can 
write with ink, under favourable circumstances; 
it does not prove more than that; it does not 
prove that he will be spiritually effective, and 
everything else is irrelevant. I do not say this 
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to disparage the professional training of min- 


isters; on the contrary, the standard of training 
ought to be higher than it is in all the Churches: 
I only wish to insist that nothing which can 
be represented in ink, no learning, no literary 
gifts, no critical acquaintance with the Scriptures. 
even, can write upon human nature the Epistle 
of Christ. To do that needs ‘‘ the Spirit of the 
living God.” We feel, the moment we come 
upon those words, that the Apostle is anticipat- 
ing; he has in view already the contrast he is 
going to develop between the old dispensation 
and the new, and the irresistible inward power 
by which the new is characterised. Others 
might boast of qualifications to preach which 
could be certified in due documentary form, but 
he carried in him wherever he went a power 
which was its own witness, and which overruled 
and dispensed with every other. Let all of us 
who teach or preach concentrate our interest 
here. It is in “the Spirit of the living God,” 
not in any requirements of our own, still less 
in any recommendations of others, that our ser- 
viceableness as ministers of Christ lies. We 
cannot write His epistle without it. We cannot 
see, let us be as diligent and indefatigable in our 
work as we please, the image of Christ gradu- 
ally come out in those to whom we minister. 
Parents, teachers, preachers, this is the one 
thing needful for us all. “ Tarry,” said Jesus to 
the first evangelists, “tarry in the city of Jeru- 
salem, until ye be endued with power from 
a5 high” it is of no use to begin without 
that. 

This idea of the ‘“‘ epistle” has taken such a 
hold of the Apostle’s mind, and he finds it so 
suggestive whichever way he turns it, that he 
really tries to say too much about it in one sen- 
tence. The crowding of his ideas is confusing. 
One learned critic enumerates three points in 
which the figure becomes inconsistent with it- 
self, and another can only defend the Apostle 
by saying that this figurative letter might well 
have qualities which would be self-contradictory 
in a real one. This kind of criticism smells a 


little of ink, and the only real difficulty in the - 


sentence has never misled any one who read it 
with sympathy. It is this—that St. Paul speaks 
of the letter as written in two different places. 
“Ye are our epistle,” he says at the beginning, 
“ written in our hearts” ; but at the end he says, 
“written not on tables of stone, but on tables 
that are hearts of flesh’’—meaning evidently on 
the hearts of the Corinthians. Of course this last 
is the sense which coheres with the figure. 
Paul’s ministry wrote the Epistle of Christ upon 
the Corinthians, or, if we prefer it, wrought 
such a change in their hearts that they became 
an epistle of Christ, an epistle to which he ap- 
pealed in proof of his apostolic calling. In ex- 
pressing himself as he does about this, he is 
again anticipating the corhing contrast of Law 
and Gospel. Nobody would think of writing a 
letter on tables of stone, and he only says “ not 
on stone tables’ because he has in his mind the 
difference between the Mosaic and the Christian 
dispensation. It is quite out of place to refer 
to Ezek. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26, and to drag in the con- 
trast between hard and tender hearts. What 
Paul means is that the Epistle of Christ is not 
written on dead matter, but on human nature, 
and that too at its finest and deepest. When 
we remember the sense of depth and inward- 
ness which attaches to the heart in Scripture, 
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it is not forcing the words to find in them the 
suggestion that the Gospel works no merely 
outward change. It is not written on the sur- 
face, but in the soul. 
God finds access for itself to the secret places 
of the human spirit; the most hidden recesses 
of our nature are open to it, and the very heart 
is made new. To be able to write there for 
Christ, to point not to anything dead, but to 
living men and women, not to anything superfi- 
cial, but to a change that has reached the very 
core of man’s being, and works its way out from 
thence, is the testimonial which guarantees the 
evangelist; it is the divine attestation that he is 
in the true apostolical succession. 

What, then, does Paul mean by the other 
clause “ye are our epistle, written on our 
hearts” ? I do not think we can get much more 
than an emotional certainty about this expres~ 
‘sion. When a man has been an intensely in- 
terested spectator, still more an intensely inter- 
ested actor, in any great affair, he might say 
afterwards that the whole thing and all its cir- 
cumstances were engraved upon his heart. I 
imagine that is what St. Paul means here. The 
conversion of the Corinthians made them an 
epistle of Christ: in making them believers 
through St. Paul’s ministry, Christ wrote on 
their hearts what was really an epistle to the 
world; and the whole transaction, in which 
Paul’s feelings had been deeply engaged, stood 
written on /us heart for ever. Interpretations 
that go beyond this do not seem to me to be 
justified by the words. Thus Heinrici and Meyer 
say, ‘We have in our own consciousness the 
certainty of being recommended to you by your- 
selves and to others by you” ; and they eluci- 
date this by saying, ‘The Apostle’s own good 
consciousness was, as it were, the tablet on which 
this living epistle of the Corinthians stood, and 
that had to be left unassailed even by the most 
malevolent.” A sense so pragmatical and pe- 
dantic, even if one can grasp it at all, is surely 
out of place, and many readers will fail to dis- 
cover it in the text. What the words do con- 
vey is the warm love of the Apostle, who had 
exercised his ministry among the Corinthians 
with all the passion of his nature, and who still 
bore on his ardent heart the fresh impression 
of his work and its results. 

Amid all these details let us take care not to 
lose the one great lesson of the passage. Chris- 
tian people owe a testimony to Christ. His 
name has been pronounced over them, and all 
who look at them ought to see His nature. We 
should discern in the heart and in the behaviour 
of Christians the handwriting, let us say the 
characters, not of avarice, of suspicion, of envy, 
of lust, of falsehood, of pride, but of Christ. 
It is to us He has committed Himself; we are 
the certification to men of what He does for 
man; His character is in our care. The true 
epistles of Christ to the world are not those 
which are expounded in pulpits; they are not 
even the gospels in which Christ Himself lives 
and moves before ts; they are living men and 
women, on the tables of whose hearts the Spirit 
of the living God, ministered by a true evan- 
gelist, has engraved the likeness of Christ Him- 
self. It is not the written Word on which Chris- 
tianity ultimately depends; it is not the sacra- 
ments, nor so-called necessary institutions: it is 
this inward, spiritual, Divine writing which is 
the guarantee of all else. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE TWO COVENANTS. 
2 CORINTHIANS iii. 4-11 (R. V.). 


THE confidence referred to in the opening 
of this passage is that which underlies the tri- 
umphant sentences at the end of the second 
chapter. The tone of those sentences was open 
to misinterpretation, and Paul guards himself 
against this on two sides. To begin with, his 
motive in so expressing himself was quite pure: 
he had no thought of commending himself to 
the Corinthians. And, again, the ground of his 
confidence was not in himself. The courage 
which he had to speak as he did he had through 
Jesus Christ, and that, too, in relation to God. 
It was virtually confidence in God, and therefore 
inspired by God. 

It is this last aspect of his confidence which 
is expanded in the fifth verse: “ not that we are 
sufficient of ourselves, to account anything as 
from ourselves; but our sufficiency is from God.” 
This vehement disclaimer of any self-sufficiency 
has naturally been taken in the widest sense, 
and theologians from Augustine downward have 
found in it one of the most decisive proofs of 
the inability of man for any spiritual good ac- 
companying salvation. No one, we may be 
sure, would have ascribed salvation, and all spir-~ 
itual good accompanying it, entirely to God with 
more hearty sincerity than the Apostle; but it 
does seem better here to give-his words a nar~ 
rower and more relevant interpretation. The 
“ sufficiency to account anything,’ of which he 
speaks, must have a definite meaning for the 
context; and this meaning is suggested by the 
words of chap. ii. 14-17. Paul would never have 
dared, he tells us—indeed, he would never have 
been able—on his own motion, and out of his. 
own resources, either to form conclusions, or 
to express them, on the subjects there in view. 
It is not for any man at random to say what 
the true Gospel is, what are its issues, what the 
responsibilitics of its hearers or preachers, what 
is the spirit requisite in the evangelist, or what 
are the methods legitimate for him. The Gos- 
pel is God’s concern, and only those who have 
been capacitated by Him are entitled to speak 
as Paul has spoken. If this is a narrower sense 
than that which is expounded so vigorously by 
Calvin, it is more pertinent, and some will find 
it quite as pungent. Of all things that are done 
hastily and -.inconsiderately, by people calling 
themselves Christian, the criticism of evangel- 
ists is one of the most conspicuous. At his 
own prompting, out of his own wise head, any 
man almost will both make up his mind and 
speak his mind about any preacher with no 
sense of responsibility whatever. Paul certainly 
did form opinions about preachers, opinions. 
which were anything but flattering; but he did 
it through Jesus Christ and in relation to God; 
he did it because, as he writes, God had made 
him sufficient, 1. ¢., had given him capacity to 
be, and the capacity of, a true evangelist, so 
that he knew both what the Gospel was, and 
how it ought to be proclaimed. It would si- 
“lence much incompetent, because self-sufficient, 
criticism, if no one “thought anything” who 
had not this qualification. 

The qualification having been mentioned, the 
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Apostle proceeds, as usual, to enlarge upon it. 
“Our sufficiency is of God; who also made us 
sufficient as ministers of a new covenant; not of 
letter, but of spirit: for the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.’ At the first glance, we 
see no reason why his thought should take this 
direction, and it can only be because those whom 
he is opposing, and with whom he has con- 
trasted himself in chap. ii. 17, are in some sense 
representatives of the old covenant, ministers 
of the letter in spite of their claim to be evan< 
gelists, and appealing not to a competency which 
came from God, but to one which rested on 
“the flesh.” They based their title to preach 
on certain advantages of birth, or on having 
known Jesus when He lived in the world, or per- 
haps on certification by others who had known 
Him; at all events, not on that spiritual compe- 
tence which Paul’s ministry at Corinth had 
shown him to possess. That this was really 
the case will be seen more fully at a later stage 
{especially in chaps. x. ff.). 

With the words “ministers of a new cove- 
nant’ we enter upon one of the great passages 
in St. Paul’s writings, and are allowed to see 
one of the inspiring and governing ideas in his 
mind. ‘Covenant,’ even to people familiar 
with the Bible, is beginning to be a remote 
and technical term; it needs to be translated 
or explained. If no more than another word 
is to be used, perhaps “ dispensation” or “ con- 
stitution’ would suggest something. God's cov- 
enant with Israel was the whole constitution 


under which God was the God of Israel, and. 


Israel the people of God. The new covenant 
of which Paul speaks necessarily implies an old 
one; and the old one is this covenant with Is- 
rael. It was a national covenant, and for that, 
among other reasons, it was represented and 
embodied in legal forms. There was a legal 
constitution under which the nation lived, and 
according to which all God’s dealings with it, 
and all its dealings with God, were regulated. 
Without entering more deeply, in the meantime, 
into the nature of this constitution, or the re- 
ligious experiences which were possible to those 
who lived under it, it is sufficient to notice that 
the best spirits in the nation became conscious 
of its inadequacy, and eventually of its failure. 
Jeremiah, who lived through the long agony 
of his country’s dissolution, and saw the final 
collapse of the ancient order, felt this failure 
most deeply, and was consoled by the vision 
ofa brighter future. That future rested for him 
on amore intimate relation of God to His 
people, on a constitution, as we may fairly par- 
aphrase his words, less legal and more spiritual. 
“Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel, and with the house of Judah: not ac- 
cording to the covenant that I made with their 
fathers in the day that I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of 
Egypt; which My covenant they brake, al- 
though I was an husband unto them, saith the 
Lord. But this is the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, saith 
the Lord; I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and in their heart will I write it; and I 
will be their God, and they shall be My people: 
and they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord: for they shall all know Me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them, 
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saith the Lord: for I will forgive their iniquity, 
and their sin will I remember no more’ 
wonderful passage, so profound, so Bisse | = 
evangelical, is the utmost reach of prophecy; it 
is a sort of stepping-stone between the Old eS- 
tament and the New. Jeremiah has cried to God 
out of the depths, and God has heard-his cry, 
and raised him to a spiritual height from which 
his eye ranges over the land of promise, and 
rests with yearning on all its grandest features. 
We do not know whether many of his contem- 
poraries or successors were able to climb the 
mount which offered this glorious prospect; but 
we know that the promise remained a promise 
—a rainbow light across the dark cloud of na~ 
tional disaster—till Christ claimed its fulfilment 
as His work. It was His to make good all that 
the prophets had spoken; and when in the last 
hours of His life He said to His disciples, 
“ This is My blood of the covenant,* which is 
shed for many, for the remission of sins,” it 
was exactly as if He had laid His Hand on 
that passage of Jeremiah, and said, “ This day 
is this scripture fulfilled before your eyes.” By 
the death of Jesus a new spiritual order was es- 
tablished; it rested on the forgiveness of sir ), 
it made God accessible to all, it made obew - 
ence an instinct and a joy; all the intercourse of 
God and man was carried on upon a new foot- 
ing, under a new constitution; to use th words 
of the prophet and the apostle, God made a new 
covenant with His people. 

Among the Christians of the first aye, no one 
so thoroughly appreciated the newnes; of Chris- 
tianity, or was so immensely impressed by it, 
as St. Paul. The difference between the earlier 
dispensation and the later, between the religion 
of Moses’ disciples and the religion of believers 
in Jesus Christ, was one that could hardly be 
exaggerated; he himself had been a zealot of 
the old, he was now a zealot of the new; and 
the gulf between his former and his present 
self was one that no geometry could measure. 
He had lived after the straitest sect of the old 
religion, a Pharisee; touching the righteoug 
ness which is in the law he could call himse}! 


blameless; he had tasted the whole bitterness of 


the legalism, the formality, the bondage, in’ 
which the old covenant entangled those who 
were devoted to it in his days. It is with this 
in his memory that he here sets the cld and the 
new in unrelieved opposition to each other. His 
feeling is like that of a man who kas just been 
liberated from prison, and whose whole mind 
is possessed and filled up with the single sensa- 
tion that it is one thing to be chained, and an~ 
other thing to be free. In the passage before 
us, this is all the Apostle has in view. He speaks 
as if the old covenant and the new had nothing 
in common, as if the new, to borrow Baur’s ex- 
pression, had merely a negative relation to the 
old, as if it could only be contrasted with it, 
and not compared to it, or illustrated by it. And 
with this restricted view he characterises the 
old dispensation as one of letter, and the new 
as one of spirit. Speaking out of his own ex- 
perience, which was not solitary, but typical, he 
could truly speak thus. The essence of the old, 
to a Pharisee born and bred, was its document- 
ary, statutory character: the law, written in 
letters, on stone tablets or parchment sheets, 
simply confronted men with its uninspiring im- 


* The true reading in Matt. xxvi. 28 omits ‘“‘new,” but 
the reference is unmistakable. 
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glorious. He starts with a statement of their 


= perative; it had never yet given any one a good $ 
working, as dependent on their nature just de- 


_ conscience or enabled him fo attain to the right- 


eousness of God. The essence of the new, on 
the other hand, was spirit; the Christian was 
one in whom, through Christ, the Holy Spirit 
of God dwelt. putting the righteousness of God 
within his reach, enabling him to perfect holi- 
ness in God’s fear. The contrast is made abso- 
lute, pro tem. There is no “spirit” in the old 
at all; there is no “letter” in the new. This 
last assertion was more natural then than now; 
for at the time when Paul wrote this Epistle, 
there was no “New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ’’ consigned in docu- 
‘ments and collected for the use of the Church. 
‘The Gospel existed in the world, not at all in 
books, but only in men; all the epistles were 

_ living epistles; there was literally no letter, but 
only spirit. 

This, doubtless, is the explanation of the blank 
antithesis of the old covenant and the new in the 
passage before us. But it is obvious, when we 
think of it, that this antithesis does not exhaust 
the relations of the two. It is not the whole 
truth about the earlier dispensation to say that, 
while the new is spiritual, 7t is not. The religion 

of the Old Testament was not mere legalism; 
if it had been, the Old Testament would be for 
us an unprofitable and almost an unintelligible 
book. That religion had its spiritual side, as all 
but utterly corrupt religions always have; God 
administered His grace to His people through 
it, and in psalms and prophecies we have rec- 
ords of their experiences, which are not legal, 
but spiritual, and priceless even to Christian 
men. Nor would Paul, under other circum~ 
stances, have refused to admit this; on the con~ 

' trary, it is a prominent element in his teaching. 
He knows that the old bears in its bosom the 
promise of the new, a sum of promises that has 
been confirmed and made good in Jesus Christ 
(chap. i. 20). He knows that the righteousness 
of God, which is proclaimed in the Gospel, is 
witnessed to by the law and the prophets (Rom. 
iii. 21). He knows that “the law,” even, is 
“spiritual” (Rom. vii. 14). He knows that the 
righteousness of faith was a secret revealed to 
David (Rom. iv. 6 f.). He would probably have 
agreed with Stephen that the oracles received 
and delivered by Moses in the wilderness were 
“living” oracles; and his profound mind would 
have thrilled to hear that great word of Jesus, 
“Tam not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” Had 
~he lived to a time like ours, when the Gospel 
also has been embodied in a book, instead of 
using “letter” and “spirit” as mutually exclu- 
sive, he would have admitted, as we do, that 
both ideas apply, in some sense, to both dispen- 
sations, and that it is possible to take the old 
and the new alike either in the letter or in the 
spirit. Nevertheless, he would have been enti- 
tled to say that, if they were to be characterised 
in their differences, they must be characterised 
as he has done it: the mark of the old, as op- 
posed to the new, is literalism, or legalism; the 
mark of the new, as opposed to the old, is spir- 
ituality, or freedom. They differ as law dif- 
fers from life, as compulsion from inspira- 
tion. Taken thus, no one can have any difficulty 
in agreeing with him. 

But the Apostle does not rest in generalities: 
he goes on to a more particular comparison of 
the old and the new dispensations, and especially 
to a demonstration that the new is the more 


scribed. One is letter; the other, spirit. Well, 
the letter kills, but the spirit gives life. A sen- 
tence so pregnant as this, and so capable of 
various applications, must have been very per- 
plexing to the Corinthians, had they not been 
fairly acquainted beforehand with the Apostle’s 
“form of doctrine” (Rom. vi. 17). It condenses 
in itself a whole cycle of his characteristic 
thoughts. All that he says in the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Galatians about the working 
of the law, in its relation to the flesh, is repre- 
sented in “the letter killeth.’” The power of 
the law to create the consciousness of sin and to 
intensify it; to stimulate transgression, and so 
make sin exceeding sinful, and shut men up in 
despair; to pass sentence upon the guilty, the 
hopeless sentence of death,—all this is involved 
in the words. The fulness of meaning is as 
ample in “the spirit. giveth life.’- The Spirit 
of Christ, given to those who receive Christ in 
the Gospel, is an infinite power and an infinite 
promise. It includes the reversal of all that 
the letter has wrought. The sentence of death 
is reversed; the impotence to good is coun- 
teracted and overcome; the soul looks out to, 
and anticipates, not the blackness of darkness 
for ever, but the everlasting glory of Christ. 
When the Apostle has written these two little 
sentences—when he has supplied “letter” and 
“ spirit ’’ with the predicates “ kill” and “ make 
alive,” in the sense which they bear in the Chris- 
tian revelation—he has gone as far as the mind 
of man can go in stating an effective contrast. 
But he works it out with reference to some 
special points in which the superiority of the 
new to the old is to be observed. 

(1) In the first place, the ministry of the old 
was a ministry of death. Even as such it had a 
glory, or splendour, of its own. The face of 
Moses, its great minister, shone after he had 
been in the presence of God; and though that 
brightness was passing away even as men caught 
sight of it, it was so resplendent as to dazzle 
the beholders. But the ministry of the new is 
a ministry of spirit: and who would not argue 
a fortiori that it should appear in glory greater 
still? Both the ma@ddov (“ rather’), and the fu- 
ture (ora) in ver. 8, are logical. Paul speaks, 
to use Bengel’s expression, looking forward, as 
it were, from the Old Testament into the New. 
He does not say in what the glory of the New 
consists. He does not say that it is veiled at 
present, and will be manifested when Christ 
comes to transfigure His own. Even the use of 
“hope” in ver. 12 does not prove this. He 
leaves it quite indefinite; and arguing from the 
nature of the two ministries, which has just 
been explained, simply concludes that in glory 
the new must far transcend the old. 

(2) In vv. 9 and to he puts a new point upon 
this. ‘‘ Death” and “life”? are here replaced by 
“condemnation” and “righteousness.” It is 
through condemnation that man becomes the 
prey of death; and the grace which reigns in 
him to eternal life reigns through righteous- 
ness (Rom. vy. 21). The contrast of these two 
words is very significant for Paul’s conception 
of the Gospel: it shows how essential to his 
idea of righteousness, how fundamental in it, is 
the thought of acquittal or acceptance with God. 
Men are bad men, sinful men, under God’s 
condemnation; and he cannot conceive a Gospel 
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at all which does not announce, at the very out- 
set, the removal of that condemnation, and a 
declaration in the sinner’s favour. Perhaps 
there are other ways of conceiving men, and 
other aspects in which God can come to them 
as their Saviour; but the Pauline Gospel has 
proved itself, and will always prove itself anew, 
the Gospel for the sinful, who know the misery 
of condemnation and despair. Mere pardon, as 
it has been called, may be a meagre conception, 
but it is that without which no other Christian 
conception can exist fora moment. That which 
lies at the bottom of the new covenant, and 
supports all its magnificent promises and hopes, 
is this: “I will forgive their iniquities, and I 
will remember their sins no more.” 
imagine this taken away, what were left? Of 
course the righteousness which the Gospel pro-~ 
claims is more than pardon; it is not exhausted 
when we say it is the opposite of condemna- 
tion; but unless we feel that the very nerve 
of it lies in the removal of condemnation, we 
shall never understand the New Testament tone 
in speaking of it. It is this which explains the 
joyous rebound of the Apostle’s spirit whenever 
he encounters the subject; he remembers the 
black cloud, and now there is clear shining; he 
was under sentence then, but now he is justified 
by faith, and has peace with God. He cannot 
exaggerate the contrast, nor the greater glory 
of the new state. Granting that the ministry of 
condemnation had its glory—that the revelation 
of law “had an austere majesty of its own ’’—~ 
does not the ministry of righteousness, the Gos- 
pel which annulled the condemnation and re- 
stored man to peace with God, overflow with 
glory? When he thinks of it, he is tempted 
to withdraw the concession he has made. We 
may call the old dispensation and its ministry 
glorious if we like; they are glorious when they 
stand alone; but when comparison is made with 
the new, they are not glorious at all. The stars 
are bright till the moon rises; the moon herself 
reigns in heaven till her splendour pales before 
the sun; but when the sun shines in his strength, 
there is no other glory in the sky. All the 
glories of the old covenant have vanished for 
Paul in the light which shines from the Cross 
and from the Throne of Christ. 

(3) A final superiority belongs to the new dis- 
pensation and its ministry as compared with the 
old—the superiority of permanence to tran- 
siency. “If that which passeth away was with 
glory, much more that which remaineth is in 
glory.” The verbs here are supplied by the 
translators, but one may question whether the 
contrast of past and present was so definite 
in the Apostle’s mind. I think not, and the ref- 
erence to Moses’ face does not prove that it was. 
All through these comparisons St. Paul ex- 
presses himself with the utmost generality; log- 
ical and ideal, not temporal, relations, dominate 
his thoughts. The law was given in glory— 
there is no dispute about that; but what the 
eleventh verse makes prominent is that while 
glory is the attendant or accompaniment of the 
transient, it is the element of the permanent. 
The law is indeed of God; it has a function in 
the economy of God; it is at the very lowest 
a negative preparation for the Gospel; it shuts 
men up to the acceptance of God’s mercy. In 
this respect the glory on Moses’ face represents 
the real greatness which belongs to the law as 
a power used by God in the working out of His 
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loving purpose. But at the best the law only 
shuts men up to Christ, and then its work is 
done. The true greatness of God is revealed, 
and with it His true glory, once for all, in the 
Gospel. There is nothing beyond the righteous- 
ness of God, manifested in Christ Jesus, for 
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the acceptance of faith. That is God’s last word — 


to the world: it has absorbed in it even the 
glory of the law; and it is bright for ever with 
a glory above all other. It is God’s chief end 
to reveal this glory in the Gospel, and to make 
men partakers of it; it has been so always, is so 
still, and ever shall be; and in the conscious- 
ness that he has seen and been saved by the 
eternal love of God, and is now a minister of 
it, the Apostle claims this finality of the new 
covenant as its crowning glory. The law, like 
the lower gifts of the Christian life, passes 
away; but the new covenant abides, for it is. 


the revelation of love—that love which is the ~ 


being and the glory of God Himself. 


These qualities of the Christian dispensation, — 


which constitute its newness, are too readily lost 
sight of. It is hard to appreciate and to live 
up to them, and hence they are always lapsing 
out of view, and requiring to be rediscovered. 
In the first age of Christianity there were many 
myriads of Jews, the Book of Acts tells us, who 
had very little sense of the newness of the Gos- 
pel; they were exceedingly zealous for the law, 
even for the letter of all its ritual prescriptions: 
Paul and his spiritual conception of Christianity 
were their bugbear. In the first half of the 
second century the religion even of the Gentile 
Churches had already become more legal than 
evangelical; there was wanting any sufficient ap- 
prehension of the spirituality, the freedom, and 
the newness of Christianity as opposed to Ju- 
daism; and though the reaction of Marcion, 
who denied that there was any connection what- 
ever between the Old Testament and the New, 
went to a false and perverse extreme, it was the 
natural, and in its motives the legitimate, pro- 


“test of spirit and life against letter and law. 


The Reformation in the sixteenth century was 
essentially a movement of similar character: it 
was the rediscovery of the Pauline Gospel, or 
of the Gospel in those characteristics of it which 
made Paul’s heart leap for joy—its justifying 
righteousness, its spirituality, its liberty. In a 
Protestant scholasticism this glorious Gospel 
has again been lost oftener than once; it is 
lost when “a learned ministry ” deals with the 
New Testament writings as the scribes dealt 
with the Old; it is lost also—for extremes 
meet—when an unlearned piety swears by ver- 
bal, even by literal, inspiration, and takes up 
to mere documents an attitude which in principle 
is fatal to Christianity. It is in the life of the 
Church—especially in that life which: communi- 
cates itself, and makes the Christian community 
what the Jewish never ‘was, essentially a mis- 
sionary community—that the safeguard of all 
these high characteristics lies. A Church de- 
voted to learning, or to the maintenance of a 
social or political position, or even merely to 
the cultivation of a type of character among its 
own members, may easily cease to. be spiritual, 
and lapse into legal religion: a Church actively 
engaged in propagating itself never can. It is 
not with the “letter” one can hopefully ad- 
dress unbelieving men: it is only with the power 
of the Holy Spirit at work in the heart; and 
where the Spirit tis, there is liberty. None are 





> “ sound ” on the essentials of the faith as men 

with the truly missionary spirit; but at the same 

B's. time none are so completely emancipated, and 
<3 that by the self-same Spirit, from all that is not 
_atself spiritual. 






THE TRANSFIGURING SPIRIT. 
2 CORINTHIANS iii. 12-18 (R. V.). 


THE “hope” which here explains the Apos- 
tle’s freedom of speech is to all intents and pur- 


‘ 
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. poses the same as the “confidence” in ver. 4. 
It is much easier to suppose that the word is 
thus used with a certain latitude, as it might 
be in English, than to force upon it a reference 
to the glory to be revealed when Christ comes 
again, and to give the same future reference 
to “glory” all through this passage. The new 
covenant is present, and present in its glory; 
and though it has a future, with which the Apos- 
tle’s hope is bound up, it is not in view of its 

_ future only, it is because of what it is even now, 

that he is so grandly confident, and uses such 
iboldness of speech. It is quite fair to infer from 
«chap. iv. 3—“‘if our Gospel is veiled, it is veiled 
in those that are perishing’’—that Paul’s oppo- 
nents at Corinth had charged him with be- 
thaviour of another kind. They had accused him 
wf making a mystery of his Gospel—preaching 
it in such a fashion that no one could really 
‘see it, or understand what he meant. If there 
is any charge which the true preacher will feel 

- keenly, and resent vehemently, it is this. It is 

his first duty to deliver. his message with a 

plainness that defies misunderstanding. He is 

sent to all men on an errand of life or death; 

and to leave any man wondering, after the mes- 

sage has been delivered, what it is about, is 
z ithe worst sort of treachery. It belies the Gos- 
pel, and God who is its author. It may be due 
to pride, or to a misguided intention to com- 
mend the Gospel to the wisdom or the preju- 
dices of men; but it is never anything else than 
a fatal mistake. 

Paul not only resents the charge; he feels it 
so acutely that he finds an ingenious way of 
retorting it. ‘‘ We,” he says, “the ministers of 
the new covenant, we who preach life, right- 
eousness, and everlasting glory, have nothing 
ito hide; we wish every one to know everything 
about the dispensation which we serve. It is 
the representatives of the old who are really 
open to the charge of using concealment; the 
first and the greatest of them all, Moses him- 
self, put a veil on his face, that the children 
of Israel should not look stedfastly on the end 
of that which was passing away. The glory 
on his face was a fading glory, because it was 
the glory of a temporary dispensation; but he 
did not wish the Israelites to see clearly that it 
was destined to disappear; so he veiled his face, 
and left them to think the law a permanent di- 
vine institution.” 

Perhaps the best thing to do with this singular 
interpretation is pot to take it too seriously. 
Even sober expositors like Chrysostom and Cal- 
vin have thought it recesary to argue gravely 
that the Apostle is not eccusing the law, or 
saying anything insulting of Moses; while 
Schmiedel. on the other h&nd. insists that a 
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grave moral charge is made against Moses, and 
that Paul most unjustly uses the Old Testa- 
ment, in its own despite, to prove its own tran- 
sitoriness. I believe it would be far truer to 
say that the character of Moses never crossed 
Paul’s mind in the whole passage, for better 
or worse; he only remembered, as he smarted 
under the accusation of veiling his Gospel of 
the new covenant, a certain transaction under 
the old covenant in which a veil did figure—a 
transaction which a Rabbinical interpretation, 
whimsical indeed to us, but provoking if not 
convincing to his adversaries, enabled hirh to 
turn agaimst them. As for proving the transito- 
riness of the Old Testament by a forced and 
illegitimate argument, that transitoriness was 
abundantly established to Paul, as it is to us, 
on real grounds; nothing whatever depends on 
what is here said of Moses and the veil. It is 
not necessary, if we take this view, to go into 
the historical interpretation of the passage in 
Exod. xxxiv. 29-35. The comparison of the 
Apostle with the Old Testament writer has 
been made more difficult for the English reader 
by the serious error in the Authorised Version 
of Exod. xxxiv. 33. Instead of “till Moses had 
done speaking with them,” we ought to read, as 
in the Revised Version, “ when Moses had done 
speaking.” This exactly reverses the meaning. 
Moses spoke to the people with face bare and 
radiant; the glory was to be visible at least-in 
his official intercourse with them, or whenever 
he spoke for God. At other times he wore the 
veil, putting it off, however, when he went into 
the tabernacle—that is, whenever he spoke with 
God. In all divine relations, then, we should 
naturally infer, there was to be the open and 
shining face; in other words, so far as he acted 
as mediator of the old covenant, Moses really 
acted in the spirit of Paul. It would therefore 
have been unjust in the Apostle to charge him 
with hiding anything, if the charge had really 
meant more than this—that Paul saw in his use 
of the veil a symbol of the fact that the children 
of Israel did not see that the old covenant was 
transitory, and that its glory was to be lost in 
that of the new. No one can deny that this 
was the fact, and no one therefore need be ex- 
ercised if Paul pictured it in the manner of his 
own time and race, and not in the manner of 
ours. To suppose that he means to charge 
Moses with a deliberate act of dishonesty is to 
suppose what no sensible person will ever 
credit; and we may-return, without more ado, 
to the painful situation which he contemplates. 

Their minds were hardened. This is stated his- 
torically, and seems to refer in the first instance 
to those who watched Moses put on the veil, 
and became insensible, as he did so, to the na- 
ture of the old covenant. But it is applicable to 
the Jewish race at all periods of their history; 
they never discovered the secret which Moses 
hid from their forefathers beneath the veil. The 
only result that followed the labours even of 
great prophets like Isaiah had been the deep- 
ening of the darkness: having eyes the people 
saw not, having ears thcy heard not; their heart 
was fat and heavy, so that they did not appre- 
hend the ways of God nor turn to Him. All 
around him the Apostle saw the melancholy. evi- 
dence that there had been no change for the 
better. Until this day the same veil remains, 
when the Old Testament is read, not taken 
away; for it is only undone in Christ, and of 
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Christ they will know nothing. He repeats the 
sad statement, varying it slightly to indicate that 
the responsibility for a condition so blind and 
dreary rests not with the old covenant itself, 
but with those who live under it. ‘“ Until this 
day, I say, whensoever Moses is read, a veil 
lies upon their heart.” 

This witness, we must acknowledge, is almost 
as true in the nineteenth century as in the first. 
The Jews still exist as a race and a sect, ac- 
knowiledging the Old Testament as a revelation 
from God, basing their religion upon it, keeping 
their ancient law so far as circumstances enable 
them to keep it, not convinced that as a reli- 
gious constitution it has been superseded by a 
new one. Many of them, indeed, have aban- 
doned it without becoming Christians. But in 
so doing they have become secularists; they 
have not appreciated the old covenant to the 
full, and then outgrown it; they have been led 
for various reasons to deny that there ever was 
anything divine in it, and have renounced to- 
gether its discipline and its hopes. Only where 
the knowledge of the Christ has been received 
is the veil which lies upon their hearts taken 
away; they can then appreciate both all the vir- 
tues of the ancient dispensation and all its de- 
fects; they can glorify God for what it was and 
for what it shut them up to; they can see that 
in all its parts it had a reference to something 
lying beyond itself—to a ‘‘ new thing” that God 
would do for His people; and in welcoming 
the new covenant, and its Mediator Jesus 
Christ, they can feel that they are not making 
void, but establishing, the law. 

This is their hope, and to this the Apostle 
looks in ver. 16: “ But whensoever it shall turn 
to the Lord, the veil is taken away.” The 
Greek expression of this passage is so closely 
modelled on that of Exod. xxxiv. 34, that West- 
cott and Hort print it as a quotation. Moses 
evidently is still in the Apostle’s mind. The 
veiling of his face symbolised the nation’s blind- 
ness; the nation’s hope is to be seen in that 
action in which Moses was unveiled. He un- 
covered his face when he turned from the peo- 
ple to speak to God. ‘“‘ Even so,” says the 
Apostle, “ when they turn to the Lord, the veil 
of which we have been speaking is taken away,* 
and they see clearly.” One can hardly avoid 
feeling in this a reminiscence of the Apostle’s 
own conversion. He is thinking not only of the 
unveiling of Moses, but of the scales which fell 
from his own eyes when he was baptised in the 
name of Jesus, and was filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and saw the old covenant and its glory 
lost and fulfilled in the new. He knew how 
stupendous was the change involved here; it 
meant a revolution in the whole constitution of 
the Jews’ spiritual worldvas vast as that which 
was wrought in the natural world when the sun 
supplanted the earth as the centre of our sys- 
tem. But the gain was corresponding. The 
soul was delivered from an impasse. Under the 
old covenant, as bitter experience had shown 
him, the religious life-had come to a dead-lock; 
the conscience was confronted with a torturing, 
and in, its very nature insoluble, problem: man, 
burdened and enslaved by sin, was required to 
attain to a righteousness which should please 
God. The contradictions of this position were 
solved, its mystery was abolished, when the soul 

* The present, where we might expect the future, con- 
veys the certainty and decisiveness of the result. 
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turned to the Lord, and appropriated by faith 
the righteousness and life of God in him. The 
old covenant found its place, an intelligible and 
worthy though subordinate place, in the grand 
programme of redemption; the strife between 
the soul and God, between the soul and the 
conditions of existence, ceased; life opened out 
again; there was a large room to move in, an 
inspiring power within; in one word, there was 
spiritual life and liberty, and Christ was the 
author of it all. 

This is the force of the seventeenth verse: 
“Now the Lord is the Spirit: and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” The 
Lord, of course, is Christ, and the Spirit is that 
of which Paul has already spoken in the sixth 
verse. It is the Holy Spirit, the Lord and 
Giver of life under the new covenant. He who 
turns to Christ receives this Spirit; it is through 
it that Christ dwells in His people; what are 
called “fruits of the Spirit” are traits of 
Christ’s own character which the Spirit pro- 
duces in the saints; practically, therefore, the 
two may be identified, and hence the expres- 
sion “the Lord is the Spirit,” though startling 
at first sight, is not improper, and ought 
not to mislead. It is a mistake to connect 
it with such passages as Rom. i. 4, and to 
draw inferences from it as to Paul’s con- 
ception of the person of Christ. He does not 
say “the Lord is spirit,” but “the Lord is 
the Spirit”; what is in view is not the per- 
son of Christ so much as His power. To iden- 
tify the Lord and the Spirit without qualifica- 
tion, in the face of the benediction in chap. xiii. 
14, is out of the question. The truth of the 
passage is the same as that of Rom. viii. 9 ff.: 
“Tf any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His. And if Christ is in you,” ete. 
Here, so far as the practical experience of 
Christians goes, no distinction is made between 
the Spirit of Christ and Christ Himself; Christ 
dwells in Christians through His Spirit. The 
very same truth, as is well known, pervades the 
chapters in the Fourth Gospel in which Christ 
consoles His disciples for His departure from. 
this world; He will not leave them. orphans— 
He will come to them, and remain with them in 
the other Comforter. To turn to Christ, the 
Apostle wishes to assert with the utmost em- 
phasis, is not to do a thing which has no virtue 
and no consequences; it is to turn to one who 
has received of the Father the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, and who immediately sets up the new 
spiritual life, which is nothing less than His 
own life, by that Spirit, in the believing soul. 
And summing up in one word the grand char- 
acteristic and distinction of the new covenant, 
as realised by this indwelling of Christ through 
His Spirit, he concludes: “ And where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

In the interpretation of the last word, we must 
have respect to the context; liberty has its 
meaning in contrast with that state to which 
the old covenant had reduced those who ad- 
hered to it. It means freedom from the law; 
freedom, fundamentally, from its condemnation, 
thanks to the gift of righteousness in Christ; 
freedom, also, from its letter, as something sim- 
ply without us and over against us. No writ- 
ten word, as such, can ever be pleaded against 
the voice of the Spirit within. Even the words 
we call in an eminent sense “ inspired,” words 
of the Spirit, are subject to this law: they do 
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not put a limit to the liberty of the spiritual 
man. He can overrule the letter of them when 
the literal interpretation or application would 
contravene the spirit which is common both to 
them and him. This principle is capable of be- 


‘ing abused, no doubt, and by bad men and 


fanatics has been abused; but its worst abuses 
can hardly have done more harm than the pe- 
dantic word-worship which has often lost the 
soul even of the New Testament, and read the 
words of the Lord and His Apostles with a 
veil upon its face through which nothing could 
be seen. There is such a thing as an unspiritual 
scrupulosity in dealing with the New Testament, 
now that we have it in documentary form, just 
as there used to be in dealing with the Old; and 
we ought to remind ourselves continually that 
the documentary form is an accident, not an es- 
sential, of the new covenant. That covenant 
existed, and men lived under it and enjoyed its 
blessings, before it had any written documents 
at all; and we shall not appreciate its character- 
istics, and especially this one of its spiritual 
freedom, unless we put ourselves occasionally, 
in imagination, in-their place. It is far easier 
to make Paul mean too little than too much; 
and the liberty of the Spirit in which he exults 
here covers, we may be sure, not only liberty 
from condemnation, and liberty from the un- 
spiritual yoke.of the ritual law, but liberty from 
all that is in its nature statutory, liberty to 
organise the new life, and to legislate for it, 
from within. 

The bearing of this passage on the religious 
blindness of the Jews ought not to hide from 
us its permanent application. The religious in- 
sensibility of his countrymen will cease, Paul 
says; their religious perplexities will be solved, 
when they turn to Christ. This is the beginning 
of all intelligence, of all freedom, of all hope, 
in things spiritual. Much of the religious doubt 
and confusion of our own times is due to the 
preoccupation of men’s minds with religion at 
points from which Christ is invisible. But it is 
He who is the key to all human experiences as 
well as to the Old Testament; it is He who an- 
swers the questions of the world as well as the 
questions of the Jews; it is He who takes our 
feet out of the net, opens the gate of righteous- 
ness before us, and gives us spiritual freedom. 
It is like finding a pearl of great price when the 
soul discovers this, and to point it out to others 
is to do them a priceless service. Disregard 
everything else in the meantime, if you are be- 
wildered, baffled, in bonds which you cannot 
break; turn to Jesus Christ, as Moses turned 
to God, with face uncovered; put down preju- 
dice, preconceptions, pride, the disposition to 
make demands; only look stedfastly till you see 
what He is, and all that perplexes you will pass 
away, Or appear in a new light, and serve a new 
and spiritual purpose. 

Something like this larger application of his 
words passed, we may suppose, before the 
Apostle’s mind when he wrote the eighteenth 
verse. In the grandeur of the truth which rises 
upon him he forgets his controversy and be- 
comes a poet. We breathe the ampler ether, 
the diviner air, as we read: “ But we all, with 
unveiled face beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, are transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as from the 
Lord the Spirit.” I have kept here for karoz- 
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sion, which in the Revised has been relegated to 
the margin, and replaced by “reflecting as a 
mirror.” There do not seem to be sufficient 
grounds for the change, and the old translation 
is defended in Grimm’s Lexicon, in Winer’s 
Grammar, and by Meyer, Heinrici, and Beet. 
The active voice of the verb katorrpl{~ means: 
“to exhibit in a mirror”; and the middle, “to 
mirror oneself ”—1. e., “to look at oneself in a 
mirror.” This, at least, is the sense of most 
of the examples of the middle which are found 
in Greek writers; but as it is quite inapplicable 
here, the question of interpretation becomes. 
rather difficult. It is, however, in accordance 
with analogy to say that if the active means “to 
show in a mirror,” the middle means “to get 
shown to one in a mirror,” or, as the Authorised 
Version puts it, “to behold in a mirror.” I 
cannot make out that any analogy favours the 
new rendering, “reflecting as a mirror”; and 
the authority of Chrysostom, which would 
otherwise be considerable on this side, is less- 
ened by the fact that he seems never to have 
raised the question, and in point of fact com- 
bines both renderings. His illustration of the 
polished silver lying in the sunshine, and send- 
ing back the rays which strike it, is in favour 
of the change; but when he writes, ‘We not 
only look upon the glory of God, but also catch 
thence a kind of radiance,” he may fairly be 
claimed for the other side. There are two rea- 
sons also which seem to me to have great 
weight in favour of the old rendering: first, the 
expression ‘with unveiled face,’ which, as. ~ 
Meyer remarks, is naturally of a piece with 
“ beholding ’”’; and, second, an unequivocal ex- 
ample of the middle voice of karomrpiCowat im 
the sense of “ seeing,” while no unequivocal ex-— 
ample can be produced for “reflecting.” This. 
example is found in Philo i. 107 (“‘ Leg. Alleg.,” 
ili. 33), where Moses prays to God: “ Show not 
Thyself to me through heaven or earth, or 
water or air, or anything at all that comes into 
being; nor let me see Thy form mirrored in 
any other thing than in Thee, even in God.’” 
This seems to me decisive, and there is the 
less reason to reject it on other than linguistic: 
grounds, when we consider that the idea of 
“reflecting,” if it is given up in karomrpifspevoe. 
is conserved in perapuoppotpueda. The _ trans-- 
formation has the reflection of Christ’s glory 
for its effect, not for its cause; but the reflec-. 
tion, eventually, is there. 

Assuming, then, that “beholding as in a 
glass”’ is the right interpretation of this hard 
word, let us go on to what the Apostle says. 
“We all” probably means “all Christians,” and 
not only ‘all Christian teachers.” If there is. 
a comparison implied, it is between the two 
dispensations, and the experiences open to 
those who lived under them, not between the 
mediator of the old and the heralds of the new.. 
Under the old covenant one only saw the glory;. 
now the beatific vision is open to all. We all 
behold it ** with unveiled face.” There is noth- 
ing on Christ’s part that leads to disguise, and 
nothing on ours that comes between us and 
Him. The darkness is past, the true light already 
shines, and Christian souls cannot look on it 
too fixedly, or drink it in to excess. But what 
is meant by “the glory of the Lord” on which 
we gaze with face unveiled? 

It will not be questioned, by those who are at 
home in St. Paul’s thoughts, that “the Lord’” 
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means the exalted Saviour, and that the glory 
must be something which belongs to Him. In- 
deed, if we remember that in the First Epistle, 
chap. ii. 8, He is characteristically described by 
the Apostle as “the Lord of glory,” we shall 
not feel it too much to say that the glory is 
everything which belongs to Him. There is not 
any aspect of the exalted Christ, there is not 
any representation of Him in the Gospel, there 
is not any function which He exercises, that 
does not éome under this head. “In His tem- 
ple everything saith Glory!’”’ There is a glory 
even in the mode of His existence: St. Paul’s. 
conception of Him is dominated always by that 
appearance on the way to Damascus, when he 
saw the Christ through a light above the bright- 
ness of the sun. It is His glory that He shares 
the Father’s throne,* that He is head of the 
‘Church, possessor and bestower of all the ful- 
ness of divine grace, the coming Judge of the 
world, conqueror of every hostile power, inter- 
cessor for His own, and, in short, bearer of all 
the majesty which belongs to His kingly office. 
‘The essential thing in all this—essential to the 
understanding of the Apostle, and to the ex- 
istence of the apostolic ‘* Gospel of the glory of 
‘Christ’ (chap. iv. 4)—is that the glory in ques- 
tion is the glory of a Living Person. When 
Paul thinks of it, he does not look back, he 
looks up; he does not remember, he beholds in 
a glass; the glory of the Lord has no meaning 
for him apart from the present exaltation of the 
Risen Christ. “The Lord reigneth; He is ap- 
parelled with majesty ’—that is the anthem of 
His praise. 

I have insisted on this, because, in a certain 
reaction from what was perhaps an exaggerated 
Paulinism, there-is a tendency to misapply even 
the most characteristic and vital passages in St. 
Paul’s Gospel, and pre-eminently to misapply 
passages like this. Nothing could be more mis- 
leading than to substitute here for the glory 
of the exalted Christ as mirrored in the apos- 
tolic Gospel that moral beauty which was seen 
in Jesus of Nazareth. Of course I do not mean 
to deny that the moral loveliness of Jesus is 
glorious; nor do I question that in the con- 
templation of it in the pages of our Gospels— 
subject to one grand condition—a transforming 
power is exercised through it; but I do deny 
that any such thing was in the mind of St. Paul. 
The subject of the Apostle’s Gospel was not 
Jesus the carpenter of Nazareth, but Christ the 
Lord of glory; men, as he understood the mat- 
ter, were saved, not by dwelling on the won- 
derful words and deeds of One who had lived 
some time ago, and reviving these in their im- 
agination, but by receiving the almighty, eman- 
cipating, quickening Spirit of One who lived and 
reigned for evermore. The transformation here 
spoken of is not the work of a powerful imagi- 
nation, which can make the figure in the pages 
of the Gospels live again, and suffuse the soul 
with feeling as it gazes upon it; preach this as 
gospel who will, it was never preached by an 
apostle of Jesus Christ. It is the work of the 
Spirit, and the Spirit is given, not to the mem- 
ory or imagination which can vivify the past, 
but to the faith which sees Christ upon His 
throne. And it is subject to the condition of 
faith in the living Christ that contemplation of 
Jesus in the Gospels changes us into the same 
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image. There can be no doubt that at the pres- 
ent time many are falling back upon this con- 
templation in a despairing rather than a beliey- 
ing mood; what they seek and find in it is rather 
a poetic consolation than religious inspiration; 
their faith in the living Christ is gone, or is so 
uncertain as to be practically of no saving 
power, and they have recourse to the memory , 
of what Jesus was as at least something to 
cling to. ‘We thought that it had been He 
which should have delivered Israel.” But surely 
it-is as clear as day that in religion—in the 
matter of redemption—we must deal, not with 
the dead, but with the living. Paul may have 
known less or more of the contents of our first 
three Gospels; he may have valued them more 
or less adequately; but just because he had 
been saved by Christ, and was preaching Christ 
as a Saviour, the centre of his thoughts and 
affections was not Galilee, but “‘ the heavenlies.” 
There the Lord of glory reigned; and from that 
world He sent the Spirit which changed His 
people into His image. And so it must always 
be, if Christianity is to be a living religion. 
Leave out this, and not only is the Pauline Gos- 
pel lost, but everything is lost which could be 
called Gospel in the New Testament.. 

The Lord of glory, Paul teaches here, is the 
pattern and prophecy of a glory to be revealed 
in us; and as we contemplate Him in the mirror 
of the Gospel,* we are gradually transformed 
into the same image, even as by the Lord the 
Spirit. The transformation, these last words 
again teach, is not accomplished by beholding, 
but while we behold; it does not depend on the 
vividness with which we can imagine the past, 
but on the present power of Christ working in 
us. The result is such as befits the operation 
of such a power. We are changed into the 
image of Him from whom it proceeds. We are 
made like Himself. It may seem far more nat- 
ural to say that the believer is made like Jesus 
of Nazareth, than that he is made like the Lord 
of glory; but that does not entitle us to shift 
the centre of gravity in the Apostle’s teaching, 
and it only tempts us to ignore one of the most 
prominent and enviable characteristics of the 
New Testament religious life. Christ is on His 
throne, and His people are evralted and victorious 
in Him. When we forget Christ’s exaltation in 
our study of His earthly life—when we are so 
pre-occupied, it may even be so fascinated, with 
what He was, that we forget what He is—when, 
in other words, a pious historical imagination 
takes the place of a living religious faith—that 
victorious consciousness is lost, and in a most es- 
sential point the image of the Lord is not re- 
produced in the believer. This is why the 
Pauline point of view—if indeed it is to be 
called Pauline, and not simply Christian—is es- 
sential. Christianity is a religion, not merely 
a history, though it should be the history 
told by Matthew, Mark, and Luke; and the 
chance of having the history itself appre- 
ciated for religion is that He who is its sub- 
ject shall be contemplated, not in the dim 
distance of the past, but in the glory of His 
heavenly reign, and that He shall be recog- 
nised, not merely as one who lived a per- 
fect life in His own generation, but as the Giver 
of life eternal by His Spirit to all who turn to 
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while recognising that Christianity is a histori- 
cal religion, in giving prominence, not to its 
historicity, but to what makes it a religion at 
all—namely, the present exaltation of Christ. 
This involves everything, and determines, as St. 
Paul tells us here, the very form and spirit of 
her own life. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE GOSPEL DEFINED. 
2 CORINTHIANS iv. 1-6 (R. V.). 


In these verses Paul resumes for the last 
time the line of thought on which he had set 
‘out at chap. iii. 4, and again at chap. iii. 12. 
Twice he has allowed himself to be carried 
away into digressions, not less interesting than 
his argument; but now he proceeds without fur- 
ther interruption. His subject is the New Tes- 
tament ministry, and his own conduct as a 
minister. 

“Seeing we have this ministry,” he writes, 
“even as we obtained mercy, we faint not.’”’ The 
whole tone of the passage is to be triumphant; 
above the common joy of the New Testament 
it rises, at the close (ver. 16 ff.), into a kind of 
solemn rapture; and it is characteristic of the 
Apostle that before he abandons himself to the 
swelling tide of exultation, he guards it all with 
the words, “ even as we obtained mercy.” There 
was nothing so deep down in Paul’s soul, noth- 
ing so constantly present to his thoughts, as 
this great experience. No flood of emotion, no 
pressure of trial, no necessity of conflict, ever 
drove him from his moorings here. The mercy 
of God underlay his whole being; it kept him 
humble even when he boasted; even when en- 
gaged in defending his character against false 
accusations—a peculiarly trying situation—it 
kept him truly Christian in spirit. 

The words may be connected equally well, so 
far as either meaning or grammar is concerned, 
with what precedes, or with what follows. It 
was a signal proof of God’s mercy that He had 
entrusted Paul with the ministry of the Gospel; 
and it was only what we should expect, when 
one who had obtained such mercy turned out a 

ood soldier of Jesus Christ, able to endure 
EcAship and not faint. Those to whom little 
is forgiven, Jesus Himself tells us, love little; it 
is not in them for Jesus’ sake to bear all things, 
believe all things, hope all things, endure all 
things. They faint easily, and are overborne by 
pesy trials, because they have not in them that 

ountain of brave patience—a deep abiding sense 

of what they owe to Christ, and can never, by 
any length or ardour of service, repay. It ac- 
cuses us, not so much of human weakness, as 
of ingratitude, and insensibility to the mercy of 
God, when we faint in the exercise of our 
ministry. 

“We faint not,” says Paul; “we show no 
weakness. On the contrary, we have re- 
nounced the hidden things of shame, not walk- 
ing in craftiness, nor handling the Word of God 
deceitfully.” The contrast marked by 4/Ada is 
very instructive: it shows, in the things which 
Paul had renounced, whither weakness leads. 
It betrays men. It compels them to have re- 
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course to arts which shame bids them conceal; 
they become diplomatists and strategists, rather 
than heralds; they manipulate their message; 
they adapt it to the spirit of the time, or the 
prejudices of their auditors; they make liberal 
use of the principle of accommodation. When 
these arts are looked at closely, they come to 
this: the minister has contrived to put some- 
thing of his own, between his hearers and the 
Gospel; the message has really not been de- 
clared. His intention, of course, with all this 
artifice, is to recommend himself to men; but 
the method is radically vicious. The Apostle 
shows us a more excellent way. “We have 
renounced,” he says, “all these weak ingenui- 
ties; and by manifestation of the truth commend 
ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God.” 

This is probably the simplest and most com- 
plete directory for the preaching of the Gospel. 
The preacher is to make the truth manifest. It 
is implied in what has just been said, that one 
great hindrance to its manifestation may easily 
be its treatment by the preacher himself. If 
he wishes to do anything else at the same time, 
the manifestation will not take effect. If he 
wishes, in the very act of preaching, to con- 
ciliate a class, or an interest; to create an opin- 
ion in favour of his own learning, ability, or 
eloquence; to enlist sympathy for a cause or an 
institution which is only accidentally connected 
with the Gospel,—the truth will not be seen, and 
it will not tell. The truth, we are further 
taught here, makes its appeal to the conscience; 
it is there that God’s witness in its favour re- 
sides. Now, the conscience is the moral nature 
of man, or the moral element in his nature; it 
is this, therefore, which the preacher has to 
address. Does not this involve a certain di- 
rectness and simplicity of method, a certain 
plainness and urgency also, which it is far easier 
to miss than to find? Conscience is not the ab- 
stract logical faculty in man, and the preacher’y 
business is therefore not to prove, but to pro- 
claim, the Gospel. All he has to do is to let 
it be seen, and the more nakedly visible it is 
the better. His object is not to frame an irref- 
ragable argument, but to produce an irresisti- 
ble impression. There is no such thing as an 
argument to which it is impossible for a wilful 
man to make objections; at least there is no 
such thing in the sphere of Christian truth. 
Even if there were, men would object to it on 
that very ground. They would say that, in 
matters of this description, when logic went too 
far, it amounted to moral intimidation, and that 
in the interests of liberty they were entitled to 
protest against it. Practically, this is what 
Voltaire said of Pascal. But there is such a 
thing as an irresistible impression,—an impres-~ 
sion made upon the moral nature against which 
it is vain to attempt any protest; an impres- 
sion which subdues and holds the soul for ever. 
When the truth is manifested, and men see it, 
this is the effect to be looked for; this, conse-~ 
quently, is the preacher’s aim. In the sight of 
God—that is, acting with absolute sincerity— 
Paul trusted to this simple method to recom- 
mend himself to men. He brought no letters of 
introduction from others; he had no artifices of 
his own; he held up the truth in its unadorned 
integrity till it told upon the conscience of his 
hearers; and after that, he needed no other wit- 
ness. The same conversions which accredited 
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the power of the message accredited the char- 
acter of him who bore it. 

To this line of argument there is a very 
obvious reply. What, it may be asked, of those 
on whom “the manifestation of the truth” pro- 
duces no effect? What of those who in spite 
of all this plain appeal to conscience neither see 
nor feel anything? It is sadly obvious that this 
is no mere supposition; the Gospel remains a 
secret, an impotent ineffective secret, to many 
who hear it again and again. Paul faces the 
difficulty without flinching, though the answer is 
appalling. ‘‘If our Gospel is veiled [and the 
melancholy fact cannot be denied], it is veiled 
in the case of the perishing.” The fact that it 
remains hidden from some inen is their con- 
demnation; it. marks them out as persons on the 
way to destruction. The Apostle proceeds to 
explain himself further. As far as the rationale 
can be given of what is finally irrational, he in- 
terprets the moral situation for us. The per- 
ishing people in question are unbelievers, whose 
thoughts, or minds, the god of this world has 
blinded. The intention of this blinding is con- 
_ veyed in the last words of ver. 4: ‘‘ that the il- 
tumination which proceeds from the Gospel, the 
Gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the image 
of God, may not dawn upon them.” 

Let these solemn words appeal to our hearts 
and consciences, before we attempt to criticise 
them. Let us have a due impression of the 
stupendous facts to which they refer, before we 
raise difficulties about them, or say rashly that 
the expression is disproportioned to the truth. 
To St. Paul the Gospel was’a very great thing. 
A light issued from it so dazzling, so over- 
whelming, in its splendour and illuminative 
power, that it might well appear incredible that 
men should not see it. The powers counter- 
acting it, “the world-rulers of this darkness,” 
must surely, to judge by their success, have an 
immense influence. Even more than an im- 
mense influence, they must have an immense 
malignity. For what a blessedness it meant for 
men, that that light should dawn upon them! 
What a deprivation and loss, that its brightness 
should be obscured! Paul’s whole sense of the 
might and malignity of the powers of darkness 
is condensed in the title which he here gives to 
their head—* the god of this world.” It is liter- 
ally “‘ of this age,” the period of time which ex, 
tends to Christ’s coming again. The dominion 
of evil is not unlimited in duration; but while 
it lasts it is awful in its intensity and range. It 
does not seem an extravagance to the Apostle 
to describe Satan as the god of the present zeon; 
and if it seems extravagant to us, we may re- 
mind ourselves that our Saviour also twice 
speaks of him as “the prince of this world.” 
Who but Christ Himself, or a soul like St. Paul 
in complete sympathy with the mind and work 
of Christ, is capable of seeing and feeling the 
imealculable mass of the forces which are at 
work in the world to defeat the Gospel? What 
sleepy conscience, what moral mediocrity, itself 
purblind, only dimly conscious of the height of 
the Christian calling, and vexed by no aspira- 
tions toward it, has any right to say that it is 
too much to call Satan “ the god of this world ’’? 
Such sleepy consciences have no idea of the 
omnipresence, the steady persistent pressure, 
the sleepless malignity, of the evil forces which 
beset man’s life. They have no idea of the ex- 
tent to which these forces frustrate the love of 
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tance in Christ. To ask why men should be ex 
posed to such forces is another, and here an 
irrelevant, question. 
what becomes apparent to every one in propor- 
tion as his interest in evangelising becomes in- 
tense, is that evil has a power and dominion in 
the world, which are betrayed, by their coun- 
teracting of the Gospel, to be purely malignant 
—in other words, Satanic—and the dimensions 
of which no description can exaggerate. Calt 
such powers Satan, or what you please, but’do 
not imagine that they are inconsiderable. Dur- 
ing this age they reign; they have virtually taken 
what should be God’s place in the world. 

It is the necessary complement of this as- 
sertion of the malign dominion of evil, when 
St. Paul tells us that it is exercised in the case 
of unbelievers. It is their minds which the god 
of this world has blinded. We need not try to 
investigate more narrowly the relations of these 
two aspects of the facts. We need not say that 
the dominion of evil produces unbelief, though 
this is true (John iii. 18, 19); or that unbelief 
gives Satan his opportunity; or even that un- 
belief and the blindness here referred to are 
reciprocally cause and effect of each other. The 
moral interests involved are protected by the 
fact that blindness is only predicated in the case 
in which the Gospel has been rejected by indi- 
vidual unbelief; and the mere individualism, 
which is the source of so many heresies, doc- 
trinal and practical, is excluded by the recog- 
nition of spiritual forces as operative among 
men which are far more wide-reaching than any 
individual knows. Nor ought we to overlook 
the suggestion of pity, and even of hope, for the 
perishing, in the contrast between their dark- 
ness and the illumination which the Gospel of 
the glory of Christ lights up. The perishing are 
not the lost; the unbelievers may yet believe: 
“in our deepest darkness, we know the direc- 
tion of the light” (Beet). 
mean final ruin; but we are not entitled to make 
sense the measure of spiritual things, and to 
argue that because we see men blind and un- 
believing now they are bound for ever to re- 
main so. In preaching the Gospel we must 
preach with hope that the light is stronger than 
the darkness, and able, even at the deepest, to 
drive it away. Only, when we see, as we some- 
times will, how dense and impenetrable the 
darkness is, we cannot but cry with the Apos- 
tle, “ Who is sufficient for these things.” 

This passage is one of those in which the 
subject of the Gospel is distinctly enunciated: 
it is the Gospel of the glory of Christ, who is 
the image of God. The glory of Christ, or, 
which is the same thing, Christ in His glory, 
is the sum and substance of it, that which gives 
it both its contents and, its character. Paul’s 
conception of the Gospel is inspired and con- 
trolled from beginning to end by the appear- 
ance of the Lord which resulted in his conver- 
sion. In the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(i. 18, 23), and in the Epistle to the Galatians 
(vi. 14), he seems to find what is essential and 
distinguishing in the Cross rather than the 
Throne; but this is probably due to the fact 
that the significance of the Cross had been vir- 
tually denied by those for whom His words are 
meant. The Christ whom he preached had 
died, and died, as the next chapter will make 
very prominent, to reconcile the world to God; 


What, St. Paul saw, and 
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_ but Paul preached Him as he had seen Him on 
_ that ever-memorable day; with all the virtue of 


His atoning death in it, the Gospel was yet the 
Gospel of His glory. It is in the combination 
of these two that the supreme power of the 
Gospel lies. In the distaste for the supernatural 


which has prevailed so widely, many have tried 


to ignore this, and to get out of the Cross alone 
an inspiration which it cannot yield if severed 
from the Throne. Had the story of Jesus ended 
with the words “ suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead, and buried,” it is very cer- 
tain that these words would never have formed 
part of a Creed—there would never have been 
such a thing as the Christian religion. But 
when these words are combined with what fol- 
lows— He rose again from the dead on the 
third day, He ascended into heaven, and sitteth 
at the right hand of God the Father ’—we have 
the basis which religion requires; we have a 
living Lord, in whom all the redemptive virtue 
of a sinless life and death is treasured up, and 
who is able to save to the uttermost all that 
trust Him. It is not the emotions excited by 


‘the spectacle of the Passion, any more than the 


‘admiration evoked by the contemplation of 


Christ’s life, that save; it is the Lord of glory, 


who lived that life of love, and in love endured 
that agony, and who is now enthroned at God’s 
right hand. The life and death in one sense 
form part of His glory, in another they are a 
foil to it; He could not have been our Saviour 


but for them; He would not be our Saviour 


unless He had triumphed over them, and en- 
tered into a glory beyond. 

When the Apostle speaks of Christ as the 
image of God, we must not let extraneous as- 
‘sociations with this title deflect us from the true 
line of his thought. It is still the Exalted One 
of whom he is speaking: there is no other Christ 
for him. In ‘that face which flashed upon him 
‘by Damascus twenty years before, he had seen, 
and always saw, all that man could see of the 
invisible God. It represented for him, and for 
all to whom he preached, the Sovereignty and 
the Redeeming Love of God, as completely as 
man could understand them. It evoked those 
‘ascriptions of praise which a Jew was accus- 
tomed to offer to God alone. It inspired dox- 
ologies. When it passed before the inward eye 
‘of the Apostle, he worshipped: ‘‘to Him,” he 
said, “be the glory and the dominion for ever 
and ever.” Whether the pre-incarnate Son was 
also the image of God, and whether the same 
title is applicable to Jesus of Nazareth, are sep- 
arate questions. If they are raised, they must 
be answered in the affirmative, with the neces- 


‘sary qualifications; but they are quite irrelevant 


here. Much misunderstanding of the Pauline 
Gospel would have been prevented if men could 
have remembered that what was only of sec- 
ondary importance to them, and even of doubt- 
ful certainty—namely, the exaltation of Christ— 
was itself the foundation of the Apostle’s Chris-~ 
tianity, the one indubitable fact from which his 
whole knowledge of Christ, and his whole con, 
ception of the Gospel, set forth. Christ on the 
throne was, if one may say so, a more immediate 
certainty to Paul, than Jesus on the banks of 
the lake, or even Jesus on the cross. It may 
not be natural or easy for us to start thus; but 
if we do not make the effort, we shall in- 
voluntarily dislocate and distort the whole sys- 
tem of his thoughts. 
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In the fourth verse the stress is logically, if 
not grammatically, on Christ. ‘‘ Tre Gospel of 
the glory of Christ,” I say. ‘‘ For we preach not 
ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord, and our- 
selves as your servants for Jesus’ sake.” Per- 
haps ambition had been laid to Paul’s charge; 
“the necessity of being first”? is one of the last 
infirmities of noble minds. But the Gospel is 
too magnificent to have any room for thoughts 
of self. A proud man may make a nation, or 
even a Church, the instrument or the arena of 
his pride; he may find in it the field of his am- 
bition, and make it subservient to his own ex- 
altation. But the defence which Paul has of- 
fered of his truthfulness in chap. i. is as capable 
of application here. No one whom Christ has_ 
seized, subdued, and made wholly His own for 
ever, can practise the arts of self-advancement 
in Christ’s service. The two are mutually ex- 
clusive. Paul preaches Christ Jesus as Lord— 
the absolute character in which he knows Him; 
as for himself, he is every man’s servant for 
Jesus’ sake. He obtained mercy, that he might 
be found faithful in service: the very name of 
Jesus kills pride in his heart, and makes him 
ready to minister even to the unthankful and evil. 

This is the force of the “ for” with which the 
sixth verse begins. It is as if he had written, 
“With our experience, no other course is pos- 
sible to us; for it is God, who said, Light shall 
shine out of darkness, who shined in our hearts 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus €hrist.” But the 
connection here is of little importance in com- 
parison with the grandeur of the contents. In 
this verse we have the first glimpse of the 
Pauline doctrine, explicitly stated in the next 
chapter—“ that if any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature.” The Apostle finds the only 
adequate parallel to his own conversion in that 
grand creative act in which God brought light, 
by a word, out of the darkness of chaos. It is 
not forcing the figure unduly, nor losing its 
poetic virtue, to think of gloom and disorder as 
the condition of the soul on which the Sun of 
Righteousness has not risen. Neither is it put- 
ting any strain upon it to make it suggest that 
only the creative. word of God can dispel the 
darkness, and give the beauty of life and order 
to what was waste and void. There is one 
point, indeed, in which the miracle of grace is 
more wonderful than that of creation. God 
only commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness when time began; but He shone Himself 
in the Apostle’s heart: [pse lux nostra (Bengel). 
He shone “to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
In that light which God flashed into his heart, 
he saw the face of Jesus Christ, and knew that 
the glory which shone there was the glory of 
God. What these words mean has already been 
explained. In the face of Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of Glory, Paul saw God’s Redeeming 
Love upon the throne of the universe; it had 
descended deeper than sin and death; it was 
exalted now above all heavens; it filled all 
things. That sight he carried with him every- 
where; it was his salvation and his Gospel, the 
inspiration of his inmost life, and the motive of 
all his labours. One who owed all this to 
Christ was not likely to make Christ’s service 
the theatre of his own ambitions; he could not 
do anything but take the servant’s place, and 
proclaim Jesus Christ as Lord. 
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There is a difficulty in the last half of ver. 6: 
it is not clear what precisely is meant. By 
some the passage is rendered: God shined in 
our hearts, “that He might bring into the light 
(for us to see it) the knowledge of His glory,” 
etc. This is certainly legitimate, and strikes me 
as the most natural interpretation. It would 
answer then to what Paul says in Gal. i. 15 f., 
referring to the same events: “It pleased God 
to reveal His Son in me.” But others think all 
this is covered by the words “ God shined in 
our hearts,’ and they take po¢ gwriopdv, kK, 
tT. 2., as a description of the apostolic vocation: 
God shined in our hearts, “ that we might bring 
into the light (for others to see) the knowledge of 
His glory,” etc. The’ words would then answer 
to what follows in Gal. i. 16: God revealed His 
Son in me, “that I might preach Him among 
the heathen.”” This construction is possible, but 
I think forced. In Paul’s experience his con- 
version and vocation were indissolubly con- 
nected; but mpoc¢ gwrioudv, k. tT. 4., can only 
mean one, and the conversion is the likelier. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE VICTORY OF FAITH. 
2 CORINTHIANS iv. 7-18 (R. V.). 


In the opening verses of this chapter Paul has 
magnified his office, and his equipment for it. 
He has risen to a great height, poetic and spirit- 
ual, in speaking of the Lord of glory, and of 
the light which shines from His face for the il- 
lumining and redemption of men. The dispro- 
portion between his own nature and powers, and 
the high calling to which he has been called, 
flashes across*his=mind. It is quite possible 
that this disproportion, viewed with a malignant 
eye, had been made matter of reproach by his 
adversaries. ‘‘ Who,” they may have said, “is 
this man, who soars to such heights, and makes 
such extraordinary claims? The part does not 
suit him; he is quite unequal to it; his bodily 
presence is weak, and his speech contemptible.” 
It is possible, further, though I hardly think it 
probable, that the very sufferings Paul endured 
in his apostolic work were cast in his teeth by 
Jewish teachers at Corinth; they were read by 
these spiteful interpreters as signs of God’s 
wrath, the judgment of the Almighty on a wan- 
ton subverter of His law. But surely it is not 
too much to suppose that Paul could sometimes 
think unchallenged. A soul as great and as 
sensitive as his might well be struck by the con- 
trast which pervades this passage without re- 
quiring to have it suggested by the malice of 
his foes. The interpretation which he puts upon 
the contrast is not merely a happy artifice (so 
Calvin), and still less a tour de force; it is a pro- 
found truth, a favourite, if one may say so, in 
the New Testament, and of universal applica- 
tion. ; 

“We have this treasure,’ he writes—the 
treasure of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ, including the apos- 
tolic vocation to diffuse that knowledge—‘ we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
exceeding greatness of the power [which it ex- 
ercises, and which is exhibited in sustaining us 
in our function] may be seen to be God’s, and 
not from us.” Earthen vessels are fragile, and 
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what the word immediately suggests is no doubt 
bodily weakness, and especially mortality; but 


the nature of some of the trials referred to in 


vv. 8 and 9g (amopotpevor, aA’ obx é€aropobmevor) 
shows that it would be a mistake to confine the 
meaning to the body. The earthen vessel which 
holds the priceless treasure of the knowledge of 
God—the lamp of frail ware in which the light 
of Christ’s glory shines for the illumination of 
the world—is human nature as it is; man’s body 
in its weakness, and liability to death; his mind 
with its limitations and confusions; his moral 
nature with its distortions and misconceptions, 
and its insight not yet half restored. It was not 
merely in his physique that Paul felt the dispar- 
ity between himself and his calling to preach the 
Gospel of the glory of Christ; it was in his whole 
being. But instead of finding in this disparity 
reason to doubt his vocation, he saw in it an 
illustration of a great law of God. It served 
to protect the truth that salvation is of the Lord. 
No one who saw the exceeding greatness of 
the power which the Gospel exercised—not only 
in sustaining its preachers under persecution, 
but in transforming human nature, and making 
bad men good—no one who saw this, and looked 
at a preacher like Paul, could dream that the 
explanation lay in him. Not in an ugly little 
Jew, without presence, without eloquence, with- 
out the means to bribe or to compel, could the 
source of such courage, the cause of such trans- 
formations, be found; it must be sought, not in 
him, but in God. “ God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise; and 
God hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the, things which are mighty; and 
base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things which 
are.” And the end of it all is that he which 
glorieth should glory in the Lord. 

This verse is never without its application; 
and though the contempt of the world did not 
suggest it to St. Paul, it may naturally enough 
recall it to us. One would sometimes think, 
from the tone of current literature, that no per- 


son with gifts above contempt is any longer” 


identified with the Gospel. Clever men, we 
are told, do not become preachers now—still 
less do they go to church. They find it impos- 
sible to have real or sincere intellectual inter- 
course with Christian ministers. Perhaps this 
is not so alarming as the clever people think. 
There always have been men in the world so 
clever that God could make no use of them; 
they could never do His work, because they 
were so lost in admiration of their own. But 
God’s work never depended on them, and it does 
not depend on them now. It depends on those 
who, when they see Jesus Christ, become un- 


conscious, once and for ever, of all that they 


have been used to call their wisdom and their 
strength—on those who are but earthen vessels 
in which another’s jewel is kept, lamps of clay 
in which another’s light shines. The kingdom 
of God has not changed its administration since 
the first century; its supreme law is still the 
glory of God, and not the glory of the clever 
men; and we may be quite sure it will not 
change. God will always have his work done 
by instruments who are willing to have it clear 
that the exceeding greatness of the power is His, 
and not theirs. 

The eighth and ninth verses illustrate the con- 
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from which there is no escape. 
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trast between Paul's weakness and God’s power. 


In the series of participles which the Apostle 


uses, the earthen vessel is represented by the 


first in each pair, the divine power by the second. 
“We are pressed on every side, but not strait- 
ened ’—i. e., not brought into a narrow place 
“We are per- 
plexed, but not unto despair,” or, preserving the 
relation between the words of the original, “ put 
to it, but not utterly put out.” This distinctly 
suggests inward rather than merely bodily trials, 
or at least the inward aspect of these: constantly 
at a loss, the Apostle nevertheless constantly 
finds the solution of his problems. ‘‘ Pursued, 
but not abandoned ’’—i. e., not left in the en- 
emy’s hands. “Smitten down, but not de- 
stroyed ”’: even when trouble has done its worst, 
when the persecuted man has been overtaken 
and struck to the ground, the blow is not fatal, 
and he rises again. All these partial contrasts 
of human weakness and Divine power are con- 
densed and concentrated in the tenth verse in 
one great contrast, the two sides of which are 
presented in their divinely intended relation to 
each other: “always bearing about in the body 
the dying of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may 
be manifested in our body.” And this again, 
with its mystical poetic aspect, especially in the 
first clause, is reaffirmed and rendered into 
prose in ver. 11: “or we, alive as we are, 
are ever being delivered unto death for Jesus’ 
sake, that the life also of Jesus may be mani- 
fested in our mortal flesh.” 

Paul does not say that he bears about in his 
body and death of Jesus (Gavatoc) but his dying 
véxpwoic, mortificatio), the process which pro- 
duces death. The sufferings which come upon 
him daily in his work for Jesus are grad- 
ually killing him; the pains, the perils, the spir~ 
itual pressure, the excitement of danger and the 
excitement of deliverance, are wearing out his 
strength, and soon he must die. In the very 
same way, Jesus Himself had spent His strength 
and died, and in that life of weakness and suf- 
fering which was always bringing him nearer 
the grave} Paul felt himself in intimate sympa- 
thetic communion with his Master: it was “the 
dying of Jesus” that he carried about in his 
body. But that was not all. In spite of the 
dying, he» was not dead. Perpetually in peril, 
he had a perpetual series of escapes; perpetu- 
ally at his wits’ end, his way perpetually opened 
before him. What was the explanation of that? 
It was the life of Jesus manifesting itself in his 
body. The life of Jesus can only mean the life 
which Jesus lives now at God’s right hand; and 
these repeated escapes of the Apostle, these res~ 
torations of his courage, are manifestations of 
that life; they are, so to speak, a series of res- 
urrections. Paul’s communion with Jesus is not 
only in His dying, but in His rising again; he 
has the evidence of the Resurrection, because 
he has its power, present with him, in these 
constant deliverances and renewals. Nay, the 
very purpose of his sufferings and perils is to 
provide occasion for the manifestation of this 
resurrection life. Unless he were exposed to 
death, God could not deliver him from it; unless 
he were pressed in the spirit, God could not give 
him relief; there could be no setting off of the 
exceeding greatness of His power in contrast 
with the exceeding frailty of the earthen vessel. 
The use of “body” and of “ mortal flesh” in 
these verses has been appealed to in support of 


” 
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an interpretation which would limit the mean- 
ing to what is merely physical: “I am in daily 
danger of death, God daily delivers me from 
it, and thus the life of Jesus is manifested in 
me.”’ This is of course included in the interpre- 
tation given above; but I cannot suppose it is all 
the Apostle meant. The truth is, there is no 
such thing in the passage, or indeed in human 
life, as a merely physical experience. To be 
delivered to death for Jesus’ sake is an experi- 
ence which is at once and indissolubly physical 
and spiritual; it could not be, unless the soul 
had its part, and that the chief part in it. To 
be delivered from such death is also an experi- 
ence as much spiritual as physical. And in both 
aspects, and not least in the first, is the life 
of Jesus manifested. Nor can I see that it is in 
the least degree unnatural for one who feels this 
to speak of that life as being manifested in his 
“body,” or in his “ mortal flesh” ; it is a way 
which all men understand of describing the hu- 
man nature, which is the scene of the manifesta- 
tion, as a frail and powerless thing. 

The moral of the passage is similar to that 
of chap. i. 3-11. Suffering, for the Christian, 
is not an accident; it is a divine appointment 
and a divine opportunity. To wear life out in 
the service of Jesus is to open it to the entrance 
of Jesus’ life; it is to receive, in all its allevia- 
tions, in all its renewals, in all its deliverances, 
a witness to His resurrection. Perhaps it is 
only by accepting this service, with the daily 
dying it demands, that that witness can be given 
to us; and “the life of Jesus” on His throne 
may become inapprehensible and unreal in pro- 
portion as we decline to bear about in our bodies 
His dying. All who have commented on this 
passage have noticed the iteration of the name 
of Jesus. Singulariter sensit Paulus dulcedinem 
ejus. Schmiedel explains the repetition as 
partly accidental, and partly indicative of the 
fact that Christ’s death is here regarded as a 
purely human occurrence, and not as a redemp- 
tive deed of the Messiah. This points in the 
right direction, though it may fairly be doubted 
whether Paul would have drawn this distinc- 
tion, or could have even been made to under- 
stand it. The analytic tendency of the modern 
mind often disintegrates what depends for its 
virtue on being kept whole and entire, and this 
seems to me a case in point. The use of the 
name Jesus rather indicates that, in recalling 
the actual events of his own career, Paul saw 
them run continually parallel to events in the 
career of Another; they were one in kind with 
that painful series of incidents which ended in 
the death of the historical Saviour. People have 
often sought in the Epistles of Paul for traces 
of a knowledge of Christ like that which is con- 
served in the first three Gospels; in this expres- 
sion, Thy véxpwow rod “Inood, and in the rep- 
etition of the historical proper name, there 
is an indirect but quite convincing proof that 
the general character of Christ’s life was known 
to the Apostle. And though he does not dwell 
on Christ’s sympathy with the fulness and power 
of the writer to the Hebrews, it is evident from 
this passage that he was in sympathetic fellow- 
ship with One who had suffered as he suffered, 
and that even to name His human name was 
consolation. ; 

In ver. 12 an abrupt conclusion is drawn from 
all that precedes: ‘So then death worketh in 
us, but life in you.” Jronice dictum, 1s Calvin’s 
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comment, and the words are at least intelligible 
if so taken. The stinging passage beginning at 
chap. iv. 8 of the First Epistle is ironical in pre- 
cisely this sense—‘‘ We are fools for Christ’s 
‘sake, but ye are wise in Christ; we are weak, 
but ye are Strong;, ye have glory, but we have 
dishonour ” : this is, as it were, a variation on 
the theme “ death worketh in us, but life in you.” 
Still, the irony does not seem in place here: 
Paul writes in all seriousness that the sufferings 
which he endures as a preacher of the Gospel, 
and which eventually bring death to him—which 
are the approaches of death, or death itself at 
work—are the means by which life, in the most 
unqualified sense;. comes to be at work in the 
Corinthians. If the death and life which are in 
view wherever the Gospel appears are to be dis~ 
tributed among them, the death is his, and the 
life theirs; the dying of Jesus is borne about 
by the Evangelist, while those who accept the 
message he brings at this cost are made partak- 
ers in Jesus’ life. 

Not indeed that the contrast can be thus ab- 
solute: the thirteenth verse corrects this hasty 
inference. If death alone’ were at work in St. 
Paul, it would frustrate his vocation; he would 
not be able to preach at all. But he is able to 
preach, In spite of all the discouragement 
which his sufferings might beget, his faith re- 
mains vigorous; he is conscious of possessing 
that same confidence toward God which ani- 
mated the ancient Psalmist to sing, “I believed, 
therefore I spoke.” ‘“‘ We also,” he says, “ be- 
lieve, and therefore also we speak.” What he 
believes, and what prompts his utterance, we 
read in the thirteenth verse: ‘‘ We speak, know- 
ing that He who raised Jesus shall raise us also 
like Jesus, and shall present us with you. With 
you, I say: for the whole thing is for your sakes, 
that the grace, having become abundant, may by 
means of many cause the thanksgiving to 
abound to the glory of God.” 

What an interesting illustration this is of the 
communion of the saints! Paul recognises a 
spiritual kinsman in the writer of the Psalm; 
faith in God, the power which faith confers, 
the obligations which faith imposes, are the 
same in all ages. He recognises spiritual kins- 
men in the Corinthians also. All his sufferings 
have their interests in view, and it is part of his 
joy, as he looks on to the future, that when 
God raises him from the. dead, as. He raised 
His own Son, He will present him along with 


them. Their unity will not be dissolved by 
death. The word here rendered “ present” has 
often a technical sense in Paul’s Epistles; it is 


almost appropriated to the presenting of men 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. Good 
scholars insist on that meaning here; but even 
with the proviso that acceptance in the judg- 
ment is taken for granted, I cannot feel that it 
is quite congruous. There is such a thing as 
presentation to a sovereign as well as to a judge 
—the presenting of the bride to the bridegroom 
on the wedding day as well as of the criminal 
to the justice—and it is the great and glad oc- 
casion which answers to the feeling in the Apos- 
tle’s mind. The communion of the saints, in 
virtue of which his sufferings bring blessing to 
the Corinthians, has its issue in the joyful union 
of all before the throne. As Paul thinks of that, 
he sees an end in the Gospel lying beyond the 
blessing it brings to men. That end is God’s 
glory. The more he toils and suffers, the more 
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God’s grace is made known and received 
the more it is received, the more does eet q 
thanksgiving to abound to the glory of Goda x | 
Two practical reflections present the elves 
here, nearly related to each other. The first is 
that faith naturally speaks; the second, that 
grace merits thanksgiving. Put the two into. 2 
one, and we may say that grace received b 
faith merits articulate thanksgiving. Much mo 
ern faith is inarticulate, and it is far too sooth- 
ing to be true if we say, Better so, Of course 
the utterance of faith is not prescribed to it; 
to be of any value it must be spontaneous. Not 
all the believing are to be teachers and preach- 
ers, but all are to be confessors. Every one 
who has faith has a witness to bear to God, 
Every one who has accepted God’s grace by faith 
has a thankful acknowledgment of it to make, 
and at some time or other to make in words. 
It is not the faculty of speech that is wanting 
where this is not done; it is courage and grat- 
itude; it is the same Spirit of faith which © 
prompted the Psalmist and St. Paul. It is true 
that hypocrites sometimes speak, and that tes- 
timonies and thanksgivings are apt to be dis~- 
credited on their account; but bad money would 
never be put in circulation unless good money 
was indisputably valuable. It is not the dumb, 
but the confessing Christian, not the taciturn, 
but the outspokenly thankful, ‘who glorifies God, 
and helps on the Gospel. Calvin is properly 
severe on our “ pseudo-Nicodemi,” who make a 
merit of their silence, and boast that they have 
never by a syllable betrayed their faith. Faith 
is betrayed in another and more serious sense 
when it is kept secret. ‘ 
But to return to the Apostle, who himself, at 
ver. 16, returns to the beginning of the chap- 
ter, and resumes the ov« éyxaxodpev of ver, I: 
“Wherefore we faint not.”  “ Wherefore” 
means “ With all that has been said in view” ; 
not only the glorious future in which Paul and 
his disciples are to be raised and presented to- 
gether to Christ, but his daily experience of the 
life of Jesus manifested in his mortal flesh, This 
kept him brave and strong. ‘‘ We daint not; 
but though our outward man is decaying, yet 
our inward man is renewed day by day.” The 
outward mee covers the same area as “our 
body,” or “our mortal flesh.” It is human na- 
ture as it is constituted in this world—a weak, 
fragile, perishable thing. Paul could not mis- 
take, and did not hide from himself, the effect 
which _ his apostolic work had upon him. 
He saw it was killing him. He was old long 
before the time. He was a sorely broken man 
at an age when many are in the fulness of their 
strength. The earthen vessel was visibly crum- 
bling. Still, that was not the whole of his e eri- 
ence. “ The inward man is renewed day by dad 
The meaning of these words must be Sack ' 
mainly by the opposition in which they stand 
to otk éyxakoduey (“we faint not”). The same 
word (dvaxavodc@a) is used of the renewal of 
the soul in the Creator’s image (Col. iii. 10)— 
i. e., of the work of sanctification; but the op- 
position in question proves that this is not con- 
templated here. We must rather think of the 
daily supply of spiritual power for apostolic ser- 
vice—of the new strength and joy which were 
given to St. Paul every morning, in spite of the 
toils and sufferings which every day exhausted 
him. Of course we can say of all people, bad 
as well as good, “The outward man is decay- 
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i ing.” Time tires the stoutest runner, crumbles 
_ the compactest wall. 
_ “The inward man is renewed day by day.” 


But we cannot say of all, 
That 
is not the compensation of every one; it is the 
compensation of those whose outward man has 
decayed in Jesus’ service, who have been 
worn out in labours for His sake. It is they, 
and they only, who have a life within which is 
independent of outward conditions, which suf- 
ferings and deaths cannot crush, and which never 
grows old. The decay of the outward man in 
the godless is a melancholy spectacle, for it-is 
the decay of everything; in the Christian it does 
not touch that life which is hid with Christ in 
God, and which is in the soul itself a well of 
water springing up to life eternal. 

But who shall speak of the two great verses 
in which_the Apostle, leaving controversy out 
of sight, solemnly weighs against each other 
time and eternity, the seen and the unseen, and 
claims his inheritance beyond? “ Our light af- 
fliction, which is for the moment, worketh for 
us more and more exceedingly an eternal weight 
of glory; while we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen: for the things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” One can imagine that he was dictat- 
ing quick and eagerly as he began the sentence; 
he “crowds and hurries and precipitates” the 
grand contrasts of which his mind is full. Afflic- 
tion in any case is outweighed by glory, but 
the affliction in question is a light matter, the 
glory a great weight: the light affliction is but 
momentary—it ends with death at the latest, it 
may end in the coming of Jesus to anticipate 
death; the weight of glory is eternal; and as if 
this were not enough, the light affliction which 
ts but for a moment works out for us the weight 
of glory which-endures for ever, ‘‘ in excess and 
to excess,” in a way above conception, to a de- 
gree above conception: it works out for us the 
things which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor man’s heart conceived, “all that God has 
prepared for them that love Him” (1 Cor. ii. 
9g). If Paul spoke fast and with beating heart 
as he crowded all this into two brief lines, we 
can well believe that the pressure was relaxed, 
and that the pen moved more steadily and slowly 
over the contemplative words that follow: 
“while we look not to the things which are 
seen, but to the things which are not seen: for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.” This 
sentence is sometimes translated conditionally: 
“ provided we look,” etc. This is legitimate, but 


- unnecessary. The Apostle is speaking, in the 


’ tossed life of which St. 


first instance, of himself, and the looking is 
taken for granted. The look is not merely equiv- 
alent to vision: it means that the unseen is the 
goal of him who looks. The eye is to be di- 
rected to it, not as an indifferent object, but as 
a mark to aim at, an end to attain. This obser- 
vation goes some way to limit the application 
of the whole passage. The contrast of things 
seen and things unseen is sometimes taken in a 
latitude which deprives it of much of its force: 
psychology and metaphysics are dragged in to 
define and to confuse the Apostle’s thought. But 
‘everything here is practical. The things seen 
are to all intents and purposes that tempest- 

Paul has been speaking, 
that daily dying, that pressure, perplexity, per- 
secution, and downcasting, which are for the 
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present his lot. To these he does not look: in 
comparison with that to which he does look, 
these are a light and momentary affliction which 
is not worth a thought. Similarly, the things un- 
seen are not everything, indefinitely, which is 
invisible; to all intents and purposes they are 
the glory of Christ. It is on this the Apostle’s 
eye is fixed, this which is his goal. The stormy 
life, even when most is made of its storms, 
passes; but Christ’s glory can never pass. It is 
infinite, inconceivable, eternal. There is an in- 
heritance in it for all who keep their eyes upon 
it, and, sustained by a hope so high, bear the 
daily death of a life like Paul’s as a light and 
momentary affliction. The connection between 
the two is so close that the one is said to work 
for us the other. By Divine appointment they 
are united; fellowship with Jesus is fellowship 
all through—in the daily dying, which soon has 
done its worst, and then in the endless life. We 
may say, if we please, that the glory is the re- 
ward of the suffering; it would be truer to say 
that it was its compensation, truer still that 
it was its fruit. There is a vital connection be- 
tween them, but no one can imagine he is read- 
ing Paul’s thought who should find here the idea 
that the trivial service of man can make God 
his debtor for so vast a sum. The excellency 
of the power which raises the earthen vessel 
to this height of faith, hope, and inspiration is 
itself God’s, and God’s alone. 

Distrust of the supernatural, insistence on the 
present and the practical, and the pride of a 
self-styled common sense, have done much to 
rob modern Christianity of this vast horizon, 
to blind it to this heavenly vision. But wherever 
the life of Jesus is being manifested in mortal 
flesh—wherever in His service and for His sake © 
men and women die daily, wearing out nature, 
but with spirit ceaselessly renewed—there the 
unseen becomes real again. Such people know 
that what they do is not for one dead, but for 
One who lives; they know that the daily inspi- 
rations they receive, the hopes, the deliverances, 
are wrought in them, not by themselves, but by 
One who has all power in heaven and on earth. 
The things that are unseen and eternal stand 
out as what they are in relation to lives like 
these; to other lives, they have no relation at 
all. A worldly and selfish career does not work 
out an exceeding and eternal weight of glory, 
and therefore to the worldly and selfish man 
heaven is for ever an unpractical, incredible 
thing. But it not only comes out in its bright- 
ness, it comes out as a mighty inspiration and 
support, to every one who bears about in his 
body the dying of Jesus; as he fastens his eye 
upon it, he takes heart anew, and in spite of 
daily dying “ faints not.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CHRISTIAN HOPE. 
2 CORINTHIANS Vv. I-10 (R. V.). 


Tuat outlook on the future, which at the close 
of chap. iv. is presented in the most general 
terms, is here carried out by the Apostle into 
more definite detail. The passage is one of the 
most difficult in his writings, and has received 
the most various interpretations; yet the first im- 
pression it leaves on a simple reader is prob- 
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ably as near the truth asthe subtlest ingenuity 
of exegesis. It is indeed to such first impres- 
sions that one often returns when the mind has 
ceased to sway this way and that under the 
impact of conflicting arguments. 

The Apostle has been speaking about his life 
as a daily dying, and in the first verse of this 
chapter he looks at the possibility that this dying 
may be consummated in death. It is only a pos- 
sibility, for to the end of his life it was always 
conceivable that Christ might come, and fore- 
stall the last enemy. Still, it is a possibility; 
the earthly house of our tabernacle may be dis- 
solved; the tent in which we live may be taken 
down. With what hope does the Apostle con- 
front such a contingency? “If this befall us,” 
he says, “ we have a building from God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens.” 
Every word here points the contrast between 
this new house and the old one, and points it 
in favour of the new. The old was a tent; the 
new is a building: the old, though not literally 
made with hands, had many of the qualities and 
defects of manufactured articles; the new is 
God’s work and God’s gift: the old was perish- 
able; the new is eternal. When Paul says we 
have this house “in the heavens,” it is plain 
that it is not heaven itself; it is a new body 
which replaces and surpasses the old. It is in 
the heavens in the sense that it is God’s gift; 
it is something which He has for us where He 
is, and which we shall wear there. ‘‘ We have 
it’? means “it is ours” ; any more precise def- 
inition must be justified on grounds extraneous 
to the text. 

The second verse brings us to one of the am- 
biguities of the passage. ‘‘ For verily,” our R. 
V. reads, “in this we groan, longing to be 
clothed upon with our habitation which is from 
heaven.” The meaning which the English 
reader finds in the words “in this we groan” 
is in all probability “in our present body we 
groan.” This is also the meaning defended by 
Meyer, and by many scholars. But it cannot be 
denied that év rovrw does not naturally refer to 
m érlyeos judy olkia rod oxyvouvs, If it means 
“in this body” it must be attached specially to 
oxhvous, and ox#vous is only a subordinate word in 
the clause. Elsewhere in the New Testament év 
rovrw means “on this account,” or “for this 
reason,” and I prefer to take it in this sense 
here: “‘ For this cause—i. e., because we are the 
heirs of such a hope—we groan, longing to be 
clothed upon with our habitation which is from 
heaven.” If Paul had no hope, he would not 
sigh for the future; but the very longing which 
pressed the sighs from his bosom became it- 
self a witness to the glory which awaited him. 
The same argument, it has often been pointed 
out, is found in Rom. viii. 19 ff. The earnest 
expectation of the creation, waiting for the man- 
ifestation of the sons of God, is evidence that 
this manifestation will in due time take place. 
The spiritual instincts are prophetic. They have 
not been implanted in the soul by God only to be 
disappointed. It is of the longing hope of im- 
mortality—that very hope which is in question 
here—that Jesus says: “If it were not so, I 
would have told you.” 

The third verse states the great gain which 
lies in the fulfilment of this hope: “ Since, of 
course, being clothed [with this new body], we 
shall not be found naked [i. e¢., without any 
body].” I cannot think, especially looking on 
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to ver. 4, that these two verses (2 and 3) mean 
anything else than that Paul longs for Christ 
to come before death. If Christ comes first, the 
Apostle will receive the new body by the trans- 
formation, instead of the putting off, of the old; 


he will, so to speak, put it on above the old; he 


will be spared the shuddering fear of dying; 
he will not know what it is to have the old 
tent taken down, and to be left houseless and 
naked. We do not need to investigate the opin- 
ions of the Hebrews or the Greeks about the 
condition of souls in Hades in order to under- 
stand these words; the conception, figurative as 
it is, carries its own meaning and impression 
to every one. It is reiterated, rather than 
proved, in the fourth verse: * “ For we who are 
in the tabernacle groan also, being burdened, 
in that our will is not to be unclothed, but to 
be clothed upon, that what is mortal may be 
swallowed up of life.” It is natural to take 
Bapotuevn (“being burdened’’) as referring to 
the weight of care and suffering by which men 


are oppressed while in the body; but here also, 


as in the similar case of ver. 2, the proper ref- 
erence of the word is forward. What oppresses 
Paul, and makes him sigh, is the intensity of his 
desire to escape “ being unclothed,” his immense 
longing to see Jesus come, and, instead pt pare 
ing through the terrible experience of death, 
to have the corruptible put on incorruption, 
i mortal put on immortality, without that 
trial. 2 r) 


This seems plain enough, but we must remem- 


ber that the confidence which Paul has been ex- 
pressing in the first verse is meant to meet the 
very case in which this desire is not gratified, 
the case in which death has to be encountered, 
and the tabernacle taken down. ‘“‘/f this should 
befall us,’ he says, ““we have another body 
awaiting us, far better than that which we leave, 
and hence we are confident.” The confidence 
which this hope inspires would naturally, we 
think, be most perfect, if in the very act of dis- 
solution the new body were assumed; if death 
were the initial stage in the transformation scene 
in which all that is mortal is swallowed up by 
life; if it were, not the ushering of the Christian 
into a condition of “ nakedness,” which, tempo- 
rary though it be, is a mere blank to the mind 
and imagination, but his admission to celestial 
life; if ‘‘to be absent from the body ” were im- 
mediately, and in the fullest sense of the words, 
the same thing as “‘to be at home with the 
Lord.” This is, in point of fact, the sense in 
which the passage is understood by a good many 
scholars, and those who read it so find in it a 
decisive turning-point in the Apostle’s teaching 
on the last things. In the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, they say, and indeed in the First 
to the Corinthians also, Paul’s eschatology was 
still esentially Jewish. The Christian dead are 
of Kommdpevor, or of KournOévres (‘those that 
sleep”); nothing definite is said of their condi- 
tion; only it is implied that they do not get the 
incorruptible body till Jesus comes again and 
raises them from the dead. In other words, 
those who die before the Parousia have the soul- 
chilling prospect of an unknown term of “na- 
kedness.”’ Here this terror is dispelled by the 
new revelation made to the Apostle, or the new 
insight to which he has attained: there is no 
longer any such interval between death and 
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glory; the heavenly body is assumed at once; 
the state called komdoda (‘‘ being asleep’’) van- 


Be ishes from the future. Sabatier and Schmiedel, 
” 


who adopt this view, draw extreme conse- 
quences from it. It marks an advance, accord- 


ing to Schmiedel, of the highest importance. 


The religious postulate of an uninterrupted com- 
munion of life with Christ, violated by the con- 


ception of a Koiméo0a, or falling asleep, is satis- 


fied; Christ’s descent from heaven, and a sim- 
ultaneous resurrection and judgment, become 
superfluous; judgment is transferred to the mo- 
ment of death, or rather to the process of de- 
velopment during life on earth; and, finally, the 
place of eternal blessedness passes from earth 
(the Jewish and early Christian opinion, prob- 
ably shared by Paul, as he gives no indication 
of the contrary) to heaven. All this, it is fur- 
_ ther pointed out, is an approximation, more or 
less close, to the Greek doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul, and may even have been 
excogitated in part under its influence; and it is 
at the same time a half-way house between the 
Pharisaic eschatology of First Thessalonians 
and the perfected Christian doctrine of a pas- 
sage like John v. 24: “ Verily, verily, I say unto 


_ you, He that heareth My word, and believeth 


Him that sent Me, hath eternal life, and cometh 
not into judgment, but hath passed out of death 
into life.” 

There is no objection to be made in principle 
to the idea that the Apostle’s outlook on the 
future was subject to modificatidn—that he was 
capable of attaining, or even did attain, a deeper 
insight, with experience, into the connection be- 
tween that which is and that which is to come. 
But it is surely somewhat against the above es- 
timate of the alleged change here that Paul 
himself seems to have been quite unconscious 
of it. He was not a man whose mind wrought 
at unawares, and who passed unwittingly from 
one standpoint to another. He was nothing if 
not reflective. According to Sabatier and 
Schmiedel, he had made a revolutionary change 
in his opinions—a change so vast that on ac- 
count of it Sabatier reckons this Epistle, and 
especially this passage, the most important in 
all his writings for the comprehension of his 
theological development; and yet, side by side 
with the new revolutionary ideas, uttered lit- 
erally in the same breath with them, we find 
the old standing undisturbed. The simultaneous 
resurrection and judgment, according to Schmie- 
del, should be impossible now; but in chap. iv. 
14 the resurrection appears precisely as in Thes- 
salonians, and in chap. v. 10 the judgment, pre- 
cisely as in all his Epistles from the first to the 
last. As for the inconsistency between going 
to be at home with the Lord and the Lord’s 
coming, it also recurs in later years: Paul writes 
to the Philippians that he has a desire to depart 
and to be with Christ; and in the same letter. 
that the Lord is at hand, and that we wait for 
the Saviour from heaven. Probably the mislead- 
ing idea in the study of the whole subject has 
been the assumption that the xotudépevo.—the 
dead in Christ—were in some dismal, dreary con- 
dition which could fairly be described as “ na- 
kedness.” There is not a word in the New Tes- 
tament which favours this idea. Where we see 
men die in faith, we see something quite differ- 
ent. “ To-day shalt thou be with Me in Para- 
dise.” ‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” “I 
saw the souls of them which had been slain for 
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the Word of God . . , and there was given 
them, to each one, a white robe.” When Paul 
speaks of those who have fallen asleep, in First 
Thessalonians, it is with the express intention 
of showing that those who survive to the Pa- 
rousia have no advantage over them. “Jesus 
Christ died for us,’ he writes (1 Thess. v. 10), 
“that, whether we wake or sleep, we may live 
together with Him.” And he uses one most 
expressive word in a similar connection (1 
Thess. iv. 14): “ Them also that sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with Him.” Suave verbum, 
says Bengel: dicitur de viventibus. May we not 
say with equal cogency, not only “de viventi- 
bus,” but ‘de viventibus cum Iesu’”’? Those 
who are asleep are with Him; they are in bless- 
edness with Him; what their mode of existence 
is it may be impossible for us to conceive, but 
it is certainly not a thing to shrink from with 
horror. The taking down of the old tent in 
which we live here is a thing from which one 
cannot but shrink, and that is why Paul would 
rather have Christ come, and be saved the pain 
and fear of dying. With death in view he men- 
tions the new body as the ground of his confi- 
dence, because it is the final realisation of the 
Christian hope, the crown of redemption (Rom. 
viii. 23).. But he does not mean to say that, 
unless the new body were granted in the very 
instant of dying, death would usher-him into an 
appalling void, and separate him from Christ. 
This assumption, on which the interpretation of 
Sabatier and Schmiedel rests, is entirely ground- 
less, and therefore that interpretation, in spite 
of a superficial plausibility, is to be decidedly re-~ 
jected. It is to be rejected all the more when 
we are invited to see the occasion which pro- 
duced Paul’s supposed change of opinion in the 
danger which he had lately incurred in Asia 
(chap. i. 8-10). Paul, we are to imagine, who 
had always been confident that he would live 
to see the Parousia, had come to very close 
quarters with death, and this experience con- 
strained him to seek in his religion a hope and 
consolation more adequate to the terribleness 
of death than any he had yet conceived. Hence 
the mighty advance explained above. But is it 
not absurd to say that a man, whose life was 
constantly in peril, had never thought of death 
till this time? Can any one seriously believe 
that, as Sabatier puts it, ‘the image of death, 
with which the Apostle had not hitherto con- 
cerned himself, (here) enters for the first time 
within the scope of his doctrine” ? Can any 
one who knows the kind of man Paul was delib- 
erately suggest that fear and self-pity conferred 
on him an enlargement of spiritual vision which 
no sympathy for bereaved disciples, and no 
sense of fellowship with those who had fallen 
asleep in Jesus, availed to béstow? Believe this 
who will, it seems utterly incredible to me. The 
passage says nothing inconsistent with Thessa- 
lonians, or First Corinthians, or Philippians, or 
Second Timothy, about the last things: it ex~ 
presses in a special situation the constant Chris- 
tian faith and hope—‘‘the redemption of the 
body ” ; that is the possession of the believer; 
it is ours; and-the Apostle is not concerned to 
fix the moment of time at which hope becomes 
sight. ‘‘ Come what will,” he says, “ come death 
itself, this is ours; and because it is ours, though 
we dread the possible necessity of having to 
strip off the old body, and would fain escape 
it, we do not allow it to dismay us.” 
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The Apostle cannot look to the end of the 
Christian hope without referring to its condition 
and guarantee. “He that wrought us for this 
very thing is God, who gave us the earnest of 
the Spirit.” The future is never considered in 
the New Testament in a speculative fashion; 
nothing could be less like an apostle than to dis~ 
cuss the immortality of the soul. The question 
of life beyond death is for Paul not a meta~ 
physical but a Christian question; the pledge of 
anything worth the name of life is not the in- 
herent constitution of human nature, but the 
possession of the Divine Spirit. Without the 
Spirit, Paul could have had no such certainty, 
no such triumphant hope, as he had; without 
the Spirit there can be no such certainty yet. 
Hence it is idle to criticise the Christian hope 
on purely speculative grounds, and as idle to 
try on such grounds to establish it. That hope 
is of a piece with the experience which comes 
when the Spirit of Him who raised up Christ 
from the dead dwells in us, and apart from this 
experience it cannot even be understood. But 
to say that there is no eternal life except in 
Christ is not to accept what is called “ condi- 
tional immortality ” ; it is only to accept condi- 
tional glory. 

The fifth verse marks a pause: in the three 
which follow Paul describes the mood in which, 
possessed of the Christian hope, he confronts 
all the conditions of the present and the alter- 
natives of the future. ‘“‘ We are of good courage 
at all times,” he says. ‘‘ We know that while 
we are at home in the body we are away from 
home as far as the Lord is concerned—at a 
distance from Him.” This does not mean that 
fellowship is broken, or that the soul is sepa- 
rated from the love of Christ: it only means 
that earth is not heaven, and that Paul is pain- 
fully conscious of the fact. This is what is 
proved by ver. 7: We are absent from the Lord, 
our true home, “for in this world we are walk- 
ing through the realm of faith, not through 
that of actual appearance.” There is a world, 
a mode of existence, to which Paul looks for- 
ward, which is one of actual appearance: he will 
be in Christ’s presence there, and see Him face 
to face (1 Cor. xiii. 12). But the world through 
which his course lies meanwhile is not that world 
of immediate presence and manifestation; on the 
contrary, it is a world of faith, which realises 
that future world of manifestation only by a 
strong spiritual conviction; it is through a 
faith-land that Paul’s journey leads him. All 
along the way his faith keeps him in good heart; 
nay, when we think of all that it ensures, of all 
that is guaranteed by the Spirit, he is willing 
rather to be absent from the body, and to be at 
home with the Lord. 


“ For, ah! the Master is so fair, 
His smile so sweet on banished men, 
That they who meet it unaware 
Can never turn to earth again; 
And they who see Him risen afar, 
At God’s right hand to welcome them, 
Forgetful stand of home and land, 
Desiring fair Jerusalem.” 


If he had to make his choice, it would incline 
this way, rather than the other; but it is not his 
to make a choice, and so he does not express 
himself unconditionally. The whole tone of the 
passage anticipates that of Phil. i. 21 ff.: “ For 
to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. But 
if to live in the flesh,—if this is the fruit of my 
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are forbidden to count upon it lightly. 


work, then what I shall choose I wot not. But 
I am in a strait betwixt the two, having the de- 


sire to depart and to be with Christ; for it is 


very far better: yet to abide in the flesh is more 
needful for your sake.” Nothing could be less 
like the Apostle than a monkish, unmanly wish 
to die. He exulted in his calling. It was a joy 
to him above all joys to speak to men of the 
love of God in Jesus Christ. But nothing, on 
the other hand, could be less like him than to 
lose sight of the future in the present, and to 
forget amid the service of men the glory which 
is to be revealed. He stood between two 
worlds; he felt the whole attraction of both; 
in the earnest of the Spirit he knew that he 
had an inheritance there as well as here. It is 
this consciousness of the dimensions of life that 


makes him so immensely interesting; he never 
wrote a dull word; his soul was stirred inces~ - 


santly by impulses from earth and from heaven, 
swept by breezes from the dark and troubled 
sea of man’s life, touched by inspirations from 
the radiant heights where Christ dwelt. We 
do not need to be afraid of the reproach of 
“other worldliness”’ if we seek to live in this 
same spirit; the reproach is as false as it is 
threadbare. It would be an incalculable gain if 
we could recover the primitive hope in some- 
thing like its primitive strength. It would not 
make us false to our duties in the world, but it 
would give us the victory over the world. 

In bringing this subject to a close, the Apostle 
strikes a graver note. A certain moral, as well 
as a certain emotional temper, is evoked by the 
Christian hope. It fills men with courage, and 
with spiritual yearnings; it braces them also to 
moral earnestness and vigour. “ Wherefore 
also we make it our aim ’’—literally, we are am- 
bitious, the only lawful ambition— whether at 
home or absent, to be well-pleasing unto Him.” 
Modes of being are not of so much consequence. 
It may agree with a man’s feelings better to 
live till Christ comes, or to die before He comes, 
and go at once to be with Him; but the main 
thing is, in whatever mode of being, to be ac- 
cepted in His sight. ‘‘ For we must all be man- 
ifested before the judgment-seat of Christ, that 
each one may receive the things done in the 
body, according to what he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad.” The Christian hope is not 
clouded by the judgment-seat of Christ; it is 
sustained at the holy height which befits it. We 
* Every 
man,” we are reminded, “ that hath this hope set 
on Him purifieth himself even as He is pure.” It 
is not necessary for us to seek a formal recon- 
ciliation of this verse with Paul’s teaching that 
the faithful are accepted in Christ Jesus; we 
can feel that both must be true. And if the 
doctrine of justification freely, by God’s grace, 
is that which has to be preached to sinful men, 
the doctrine of exact retribution, taught in this 
passage, has its main interest and importance 
for Christians. It is Christians only who are 
in view here, and the law of requital is so exact 
that every one is said to get back, to carry off 
for himself, the very things done in the body. 
In this world, we have not seen the last of any- 
thing. We shall all be manifested before the 
judgment-seat of Christ; all that we have hid- 
den shall be revealed. The books are shut now, 
but they will be opened then. The things we 
have done in the body will come back to us, 
whether good or bad. Every pious thought, 
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and every thought of sin; every secret prayer, 
and every secret curse; every unknown deed 
of charity, and every hidden deed of selfishness: 
we will see them all again, and though we have 
not remembered them for years, and perhaps 
have forgotten them altogether, we shall have 
to acknowledge that they are our own, and take 
them to ourselves. Is not that a solemn thing 
to stand at the end of life? Is it not a true 
thing? Even those who can say with the Apos- 
tle, “ Being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
rejoice in hope of His glory,” know how true 
it is. Nay, they most of all know, for they 
understand better than others the holiness of 
God, and they are especially addressed here. 
The moral consciousness is not maintained in 

' its vigour and integrity if this doctrine of retri- 
bution disappears; and if we are called by a 
passage like this to encourage ourselves in the 
Lord, and in the hope which He has revealed, 
we are warned also that evil cannot dwell with 
God, and that He will by no means clear the 
guilty. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MEASURE OF CHRIST’S LOVE. 
2 CORINTHIANS v. I-15 (R. V.). 


Tue Christian hope of immortality is elevated 
and solemnised by the thought of the judgment- 
seat of Christ. This is no strange thought to 
St. Paul; many a time he has set himself in im- 
agination in that great presence, and let the 
awe of it descend upon his heart. This is what 
he means when he writes, ** Knowing the fear of 
the Lord.” Like the pastors addressed in the 
Epistle to the. Hebrews, he exercises his office 
as one who must render an account. In this 
spirit, he says, he persuades men. A motive so 
high, and so stern in its purifying power, no 
minister of Christ can afford to dispense with. 
We need something to suppress self-seeking, 

_ to keep conscience vigorous, to preserve the 
message of reconciliation itself from degenerat- 
ing into good-natured indifference, to prohibit 
immoral compromises and superficial healing of 
the soul’s hurts. Let us familiarise our minds, 
by meditation, with.the fear due to Christ the 
judge, and a new element of power will enter 
into our service, making it at once more urgent 
and more wholesome than it could otherwise be. 

The meaning of the words “we persuade 
men” is not at once clear. Interpreters gen- 
erally find in them a combination of two ideas 
—we try to win men for the Gospel, and we try 
to convince them of our own purity of motive 
in our evangelistic work. The word is suitable 
enough to express either idea; and though it 
is straining it to make it carry both, the first is 
suggested by the general tenor of the passage, 
and the second seems to be demanded by what 
follows. “ We try to convince men of our dis~ 
interestedness, but we do not need to try to 
convince God; we have been manifested to Him 
already; and we trust also that we have been 
manifested in your consciences.” Paul was well 

aware of the hostility with which he was re- 
garded by some of the Corinthians, but he is 
confident that, when his appeal is tried in the 
proper court, decision must be given in his 
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favour, and he hopes that this has really been 
done at Corinth. Often we do not give people 
in his position the benefit of a fair trial. It is 
not in our consciences they are arraigned—i. ¢., 
in God’s sight, and according to God’s law— 
but at the bar of our prejudices, our likes and 
dislikes, sometimes even our whims and ca- 
prices. It is not their character which is taken 
into account, but something quite irrelevant to 
character. Paul did not care for such estimates 
as these. It was nothing to him whether his 
appearance made a favourable impression on 
those who heard him—whether they liked his 
voice, his gestures, his manners, or even his 
message. What he did care for was to be able 
to appeal to their consciences, as-he could ap- 
peal to God, to whom all things were naked and 
opened, that in the discharge of his functions as 
an evangelist he had been absolutely simple and 
sincere. 

In speaking thus, he has no intention of again 
recommending himself. Rather, as he says 
with a touch of irony, it is for their convenience 
he writes; he is giving them occasion to boast 
on his behalf, that when they encounter people 
who boast in face and not in heart they may 
not be speechless, but may have something to 
say for themselves—and for him. It is easy to 
read between the lines here. The Corinthians 
had persons among them—Jewish and Judais- 
ing teachers evidently—who boasted “in face”; 
in other words, who prided themselves on out- 
ward and visible distinctions, though, as Paul 
asserts, they had nothing within to be proud of. 
There are suggestions of these distinctions 
elsewhere, and we can imagine the claims men 
made, the airs they gave themselves, or at least 
the recognition they consented to accept; on the 
ground of them. Their eloquence, their knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, their Jewish descent, 
their acquaintance with the Twelve, above all! 
acquaintance with Jesus Himself—these were 
their credentials, and of these their followers 
made much. Perhaps even on their own 
ground Paul could have met and routed most 
of them, but meanwhile he leaves them in un- 
disturbed possession of their advantages, such 
as they are. He only sums up these advantages 
in the disparaging word “face,” or ‘ appear- 
ance ”’; they are all on the outside; they amount 
to ‘‘a fair show in the flesh,” but no more. 
He would not like if his disciples could make 
no better boast of their master, and all the high 
things he has written, from chap. ii. 14 on to 
chap. v. 10, especially his vindication of the ab-: 
solute purity of his motives, furnish them, if 
they choose to take it so, with grounds of coun- 
ter-boasting, far deeper and more spiritual than 
those of his adversaries. For he boasts, not 
“in appearance, but in heart.” The ironical 
tone in this is unmistakable, yet it is not merely 
ironical. From the beginning of Christianity 
to this day Churches have gathered round men, 
and made their boast in them. Too often it 
has been a boast “in face,” and not “in heart” 
—gifts, accomplishments, and distinctions, which 
may have given an outward splendour to the 
individual, but which were entirely irrelevant 
to the possession of the Christian spirit. Often 
even the imperfections of the natural man have 
been gloried in, simply because they were his; 
and the Lutheran and Calvinistic Churches, for 
example, owe some of their most distinctive 
features to an exaggerated appreciation of those 
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very characteristics of Luther and Calvin which 
had no Christian value. The same thing is seen 
every day, on a smaller scale, in congregations. 
People are proud of their minister, not for what 
he is in heart, butt because he is more learned, 
more eloquent, more naturally capable, than 
other preachers in the same town. It is a pity 
when ministers themselves, like the Judaists in 
Corinth, are content to have it so. The true 
evangelist or pastor will choose rather, with St. 
Paul, to be taken for what he is as a Christian, 
and for nothing else; and if he must be spoken 
about, he will be spoken of in this character, 
and in no other. Nay, if it really comes to 
glorying ‘in face,” he will glory in his weak- 
nesses and incapacities; he will magnify the very 
earthenness of the earthen vessel, the very 
coarseness of the clay, as a foil to the power 
and life of Christ which dwell in it. 

The connection of ver. 13 with what precedes 
is very obscure. Perhaps as fair a paraphrase 
as any would run thus: “And well may you 
boast of our complete sincerity; for whether 
we are beside ourselves, it is to God; or whether 
we are of sober mind, it is unto you; that is, in 
no case is self-interest the motive or rule of 
our conduct.” Connection apart, there is a fur- 
ther difficulty about «ite é&éormuev, The Re- 
vised Version renders it “whether we are be- 
side ourselves,” but in the margin gives “‘ were’ 
for “‘are.” It makes a very great difference 
which tense we accept. If the proper meaning 
is given by “are,” the application must be to 
some constant characteristic of the Apostle’s 
ministry. His enthusiasm, his absolute superi- 
ority to common selfish considerations such as 
are ordinarily supreme in human life, his reso-~ 
lute assertion of truths lying beyond the reach 
of sense, the unearthly flame which burned un- 
ceasingly in his bosom, and never more brightly 
than when he wrote the fourth and fifth chapters 
of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians—all 
these constitute the temper which is described 
as being “beside oneself,’ a kind of sacred 
madness. It was in this sense that the accusa- 
tion of being beside himself was brought on a 
memorable occasion against Jesus (Mark iii. 
21). The disciple and the Master alike seemed 
to those who did not understand them to be in 
an overstrained, too highly wrought condition 
of spirit; in the ardour of their devotion they 
allowed themselves to be carried beyond all 
natural limits, and it was not improper to speak 
of applying some kindly restraint. At first 
sight this interpretation seems very appropriate, 
and I do not think that the tense of édéoTnuev 
is decisive against it. Those who think it is 
point to the change to the present tense in the 
next clause, «ve ocwdpovoruev, and allege that 
this would have no motive unless é&€ornyev 
were a true past. But this may be doubted. 
On the one hand, égéorT7 in Mark iii. 21 can 
hardly mean anything but “ He is beside Him- 
self "—1. ¢, it is virtually a present; on the 
other, the grammatical present i€ordueba would 
not unambiguously convey the idea of madness, 
and would therefore be inappropriate here. 
But assuming that the change of tense has the 
effect of making ééoTjuev a real past, and that 
the proper rendering is “whether we were be- 
side ourselves,” what is the application then? 
We must suppose that some definite occasion 
is before the Apostle and his readers, on which 
he had been in an ecstasy (Acts xi. 5; x. 10), 
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and that his opponents availed ncaa 
this experience, in which he had passed, for a_ 
time, out of his own control, to whisper the — 
malicious accusation that he had once not been © 
quite right in his mind, and that this explained — 
much. The Apostle, we should have to assume, _ 
admits the fact alleged, but protests against the © 
inference drawn from it, and the use made of the 
inference. “I was beside myself,” he says; 
“but it was an experience which had nothing 
to do with my ministry; it was between God and 
my solitary self; and to drag it into my relations 
with you is a mere impertinence.” That the 
‘ecstasis’’ in question was his vision of Jesus 
on the way to Damascus, and that his adversa- 
ries sought to discredit that, and the apostle- — 
ship of Paul as grounded on that, is one of 
the extravagances of an irresponsible criticism. 
Of all experiences that ever befell him, his con- 
version is the very one which was not solely his 
own affair and God’s, but the affair of the whole 
Church; and whereas he speaks of his ecstasies 
and visions with evident reluctance and embar- 
rassment, as in chap. xii. 1 ff., or refuses to 
speak of them at all, as here (assuming this 
interpretation to be the true one), he makes his 
conversion and the appearance of the Lord the 
very foundation of his preaching, and treats of 
both with the utmost frankness. It must be 
* something quite different from this—something 
analogous perhaps to the speaking with 
tongues, in which “the understanding was un- 
fruitful,” but for which Paul was distinguished 
(1 Cor. xiv. 14-18)—that is intended here. Such 
rapt conditions are certainly open to misinter- 
pretation; and as their spiritual value is merely 
personal, Paul declines to discuss any allusion 
to them, as if it affected his relation to the 
Corinthians. = 
The strongest point in favour of this interpre- “A 
tation seems to me not the tense of ééornpev, : 
but the use of Oe: “it is unto God.” If the - 
meaning were the one first suggested, and the 
madness were the holy enthusiasm of the 
Evangelist, that would be distinctly a thing ' 
which did concern the Corinthians, and it would 
not be natural to withdraw it from their censure 
as God’s affair. Nevertheless, one can-con- 
ceive Paul saying that he was answerable for 
his extravagances, not to them, but to his Mas- 
ter; and that his sober-mindedness, at all . 
events, had their interests in view. On a sur- 
vey of the whole case, ad especially with 
Mark iii. 21, and the New Testament use of 
the verb éiorauac before us, I incline to think 
that the text of the Revised Version is to be 
preferred to the margin. The “being beside 
himself” with which Paul was charged will not, 
then, be an isolated incident in his career—an 
incident which Jewish teachers, remembering 
the ecstasies of Peter and John, could hardly 
object to—but the spiritual tension in which he 
habitually lived and wrought. The language, so 
far as I can judge, admits of this interpretation, 
and it brings the Apostle’s experience into line, 
not only with that of his Master, but with that 
of many who have succeeded him. But how 
great and rare is the self-conquest of the man 
who can say that in his enthusiasm and his so- 
briety alike—when he is beside himself, and 
when his spirit is wholly subject to him—the 
one thing which never intrudes, or troubles his 
singleness of mind, is the thought of his own 
private ends. 
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In the verses which follow, Paul lets us into 
the secret of this unselfishness, this freedom 
from by-ends and ambition: “ For the love of 
Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge, 
that One died for all, therefore all [of them] 
died.” “ Constraineth” is one of the most ex- 


. pressive words in the New Testament; the love 


of Christ has hold of the Apostle on both sides, 
as it were, and urges him on in a course which 
he cannot avoid. It has him in its grasp, and 
he has no choice, under its irresistible con- 
straint, but to be what he is, and to do what he 
does, whether men think him in his mind or out 
of his mind. That the love of Christ means 
Christ’s love to us, and not our love to Him, 
is shown by the fact that Paul goes on at once 
to describe in what it consists. ‘‘ It constrains 
us,” he says,” “ because we have come to this 
mind about it: One died for all; so then all 
died.” Here, we may say, is the content of 
Christ’s love, the essence of it, that which gives 


it its soul-subduing and constraining power: He 


loved us, and gave Himself for us; He died for 
all, and in that death of His all died. 

It may seem a hazardous thing to give a defi- 
nition of love, and especially to shut up within 
the boundaries of a human conception that love 
of Christ which passes knowledge. But the in- 
telligence must get hold somehow even of 
things inconceivably great, and the New Testa- 
ment writers, with all their diversity of spiritual 
gifts, are at one as to what is essential here. 
They all find Christ’s love concentrated and fo- 
cussed in His death. They all find it there inas- 
much as that death was a death for us. Perhaps 
St. Paul and St. John penetrated further, intel- 


lectually, than any of the others into the mys- 


tery of this “for”; but if we cannot give it a 
natural interpretation, and an interpretation in 
which an absolutely irresistible constraint is 
hidden for heart and will, we do not know what 
the Apostles meant when they spoke of Christ’s 
love. There has been much discussion about 
the “for” in this place. It is imép not arti, 
and many render it simply “on our behalf,” or 
“for our advantage.” That Christ did die for 
our advantage is not to be questioned. Neither 
is it to be questioned that this is a fair render- 
ing of irép. But what does raise question is 
whether this interpretation of the “for” sup- 


_ plies sufficient ground for the immediate infer- 


ence of the Apostle: “so then all died.” Is it 
logical to say, “One died for the benefit of 
alr hence all died”? From that premiss is not 
the only legitimate conclusion “hence all re- 
mained alive”? Plainly, if Paul’s conclusion is 
to be drawn, the “for” must reach deeper than 
this mere suggestion of our advantage: if we all 
died, in that Christ died for us, there must be 
a sense in which that death of His is ours; He 
must be identified with us in it: there, on the 
cross, while we stand and gaze at Him, He is 
not simply a person doing us a service; He is 
a person doing us a service by filling our place 
and dying our death. It is out of this-deeper re- 
lation that all services, benefits, and advantages 
flow; and that deeper sense of “for,” in which 
Christ in His death is at once the representative 
and the substitute of man, is essential to do jus- 
tice to the Apostle’s thought. Without the 
ideas involved in these words we cannot con- 
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ceive, as he conceived it, the love of Christ. 
We cannot understand how that force, which 
exercised such absolute authority over his 
whole life, appealed to his intelligence. We do 
not mean what he meant even when we use his 
words; we gain currency, under cover of them, 
for ideas utterly inadequate to the spiritual 
depth of his. 

If this were an exposition of St. Paul’s theol- 
ogy, and not of the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, I should be bound to consider the con- 
nection between that outward death of Christ in 
which the death of all is involved, and the ap- 
propriation of that death to themselves. by in- 
dividual men. But the Apostle does not directly 
raise this question here; he only adds. in‘ the 
fifteenth verse a statement of the purpose. for 
which Christ died, and in doing so suggests that 
the connecting link is to be sought, in part at 
least, in the feeling of gratitude. “He died for 
all, that they which live should no longer live 
unto themselves, but unto Him who died for 
them and rose again.” In dying our death 
Christ has done something: for us so immense 
in love that we ought to be His, and only His, 
for ever. To make us His is the very object 
of His death. Before we know Him we are 
naturally selfish; we are an end to ourselves, in 
the bad sense; we are our own. Even the sacri- 


fices which men make for their families, their . 


country, or their order, are but qualifications of 
selfishness; it is not eradicated and extermi- 
nated till we see and feel what is meant by this 
—that Christ died our death.. The life we have 
after we have apprehended this can never be our 
Own; nay, we ourselves are not our own; we are 
bought with a price; life has been given a ran- 
som for us, and our life is due to Him ‘“ who 
died for us and rose again.” I believe the Au~ 
thorised Version is right in this rendering, and 
that it is a mistake to say, ‘who for our sakes 
died and rose again.” The Resurrection has 
certainly significance in the work of Christ, but 
not in precisely the same way as His death; and 
Paul mentions it here, not to define its sig- 
nificance, but simply because he could not think 
of living except for One who was Himself alive. 

One point deserves especial emphasis here~ 
the universality of the expressions. Paul has 
been speaking of himself, and of the constraint 
which the love of Christ, as he apprehends it, 
exercises upon him. But he no sooner begins 
to define his thought of Christ’s love than he 
passes over from the first person to the third. 
The love of Christ was not to be limited; what it 
is to the Apostle it is to the world: He died for 
all, and so all died. Whatever blessing Christ’s 
death contained, it contains for all. Whatever 
doom it.exhausts and removes, it exhausts and 
removes for all. Whatever power it breaks, it 
breaks for all. Whatever ideal it creates, what- 
ever obligation it imposes, it creates and im- 
poses for all. There is not a soul in the world 
which is excluded from an interest in that 
knowledge-surpassing love which made our 
death its own. There is not one which ought 
not to feel that omnipotent constraimt which 
enchained and swayed the strong, proud spirit 
of Paul. There is not one which ought not to 
be pouring out its life for Him who died in its 
place, and rose to receive its service. 
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2 CORINTHIANS vy. 16, 17 (R. V.). 


THE inferences which are here drawn depend 
upon what has just been said of Christ’s death 
for all, and the death of all in that death of 
His. In that death, as inclusive of ours, the old 
life died, and with it died all its distinctions. 
All that men were, apart from Christ, all that 
constituted the “appearance” (7pécwrov,) ver. 
12) of their life, all that marked them off from 
each other as such and such outwardly, ceased 
to have significance the moment Christ’s death 
was understood as Paul here understands it. He 
dates his inference with amd rov viv (‘ hence- 
forth”). This does not mean from the time at 
which he writes, but from the time at which 
he saw that One had died for all, and so all 
died. Here, as in other places, he divides his 
life into ‘“‘now” and “then,” the Christian and 
the pre-Christian stage (Rom. v. 9; Eph. ii. 11- 
13). The transition from one to the other was 
revolutionary, and one of its most startling re-~ 
sults is that which he here describes. ‘‘ Then,” 
the distinctions between men, the “ appear- 
. ances” in which they boasted, had been im- 
portant in his eyes; “ now,” they have ceased to 
be. He* never asks whether a man is Jew or 
Greek, rich or poor, bond or free, learned or 
unlearned; these are classifications ‘‘after the 
flesh,’ and have died in Christ’s death for all. 
To récognise them any longer, to admit the 
legitimacy of claims based upon them—such 
claims as his opponents in Corinth seem to have 
been putting forth—would be to make Christ’s 
death, in a sense, of no effect. It would be to 
deny that when He died for all, all died in Him; 
it would be to reanimate distinctions that should 
have been annihilated in His death. 

To this rule of knowing no one after the 
flesh Paul can admit no exception. Not even 
Christ is accepted. “Even though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know 
Him so no more.” This is a difficult saying, 
and has been very variously interpreted. The 
._ English reader inevitably supposes that Paul 
‘had known Christ “after the flesh,” but had 
outgrown that kind of knowledge; and that he 
is intimating these two facts. .But it is quite 
possible to take the words ¢ as purely hypotheti- 
cal: ‘Supposing us to have known even Christ 
after the flesh—a case which in point of fact 
was never ours—yet now we know Him so no 
more.” Grammar does not favour this last 
rendering, though it does not preclude it; and. 
however the matter may be settled, the bare 
supposition, as much as the fact, requires us to 
give a definite meaning to the words about 
knowing Christ after the flesh, and ceasing so 
to know Him. 

Some have inferred from them that when 
Paul became a Christian, and for some time 
after, his conception of Christ had resembled 
that of the persons whom he is here controvert- 
ing: his Christ had been to all intents and pur- 
poses a Jewish Messiah, and he had only been 
able by degrees to overcome, though he had 
at last overcome, the narrowness and national- 


*The “we” in the first clause of ver. 16 is emphatic. 
+ As Heinrici does. 
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ism of his early years as a disciple. To kn 
Christ after the flesh would be to know Him in _ 
the character of a deliverer of the Jews: His 
Jewish descent, His circumcision, His observ- 
ance of the Temple worship, His limitation of 
His ministry to the Holy Land, would be mat- 
ters of great significance; and Jewish descent, £ 
might naturally be supposed to establish a pre- 
rogative in relation to the Messiah for Jews as 
opposed to Gentiles. Probably there were 
Christians whose original conception of the 
Saviour was of this kind, and it is a fair enough 
description to say that this amounts only to a ‘ 
knowing of Christ after the flesh; but Paul can~ 
hardly have been one of them. His Christian 
knowledge of Christ dates from his vision of the 
Risen Lord on the way to Damascus, and in ~ 
that appearance there was no room for any- 
thing that could be called “ flesh.” » It was an 
appearance of the Lord of Glory. It deter- 
mined all Paul’s thoughts thenceforth. Noth- 
thing is more remarkable in his Epistles than 
the strong sense that what he calls his Gospel 
is one, unchanged, and unchangeable. It is not 
Yes and No. Neither man nor angel may 
modify it by preaching another Jesus than he 
preaches. He is quite unconscious of any such 
transformation of his Christology as is indicated 
above; and in the absence of any trace else- 
where of a change so important, it is impossible 
to read it into the verse before us. 
Another interpretation of the words would 
make ‘‘ knowing Christ after the flesh” refer to 
a knowledge at first hand of the facts and out- 
ward conditions of Christ’s life in this world: a 
knowledge which Paul had in his early Chris- 
tian days valued highly, but for which he no 
longer cared. There were numbers of men 
alive then who had known Christ in this sense. 
They had seen and heard Him in Galilee and 
Jerusalem; they had much to tell about Him 
which would no doubt be very interesting to 
believers; and more than likely some of them 
emphasised this distinction of theirs, and were 
disposed to be pretentious on the strength of 
it. Whether Paul had ever known Christ in this 
sense, it is impossible to say. But it is cer- 
tain that to such knowledge he would have 
assigned no Christian importance whatever. 
And in doing so, he would have been follow- 
ing the example of Christ Himself. “ Then . 
shall ye begin to say, We have eaten and drunk 
in Thy presence, and Thou hast taught in our 
streets. And He shall say, I tell you, I know 
you not whence ye are.” But it is impossible 
to suppose that this is a matter on which Paul 
as a Christian had ever needed to change his 


‘mind. 


It is an interpretation in part akin to this 
which makes St. Paul here decry all knoe 
of the historical Christ in comparison with the 
understanding of His death and resurrection. 
To know Christ after the flesh is in this case 
to know Him as He is represented in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke; and Paul is supposed to say 
that, though narratives like these once had an 
interest and value for him, they really have it 
no longer: they are not essential to his Gospel, 
which is constituted by the death and resurrec- 
tion alone. These great events and their con- 
sequences are all he is concerned with; to know 
Christ after the Evangelists is merely to know 
Him after the flesh; and flesh, even His flesh, 
ought to have no significance since His death. 
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It is a little difficult to take this quite seri- 
ously, though it has a serious side. St. Paul, no 
doubt, makes very few references to incidents 
in the life of our Lord, or even to words which 
He spoke.* But he is not singular in this. The 
Epistles of Peter and John are historically as 
barren as his. They do not add a word to the 
Gospel story; there is no new incident, no new 
trait in the picture of Jesus, no new oracle. In- 
deed, the only genuine addition to the record is 
that one made by Paul himself—‘the word of 
the Lord Jesus, how He said, It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” The truth seems to be 
that it is not natural for an apostle, nor for any 
inspired man, to fall back on quotations, like 
a preacher gravelled for lack of matter, or con- 
scious of wanting authority. Paul and his col- 
leagues in apostleship had Christ living in them, 
and recognised the spirit by which they spoke 
as the spirit of their Master. So far as this was 
the case, it was certainly a matter of indiffer- 
ence to them whether they were acquainted 
with this or that incident in His life, with this 
or that syllable that He spoke on such and such 
an occasion. One casual occurrence, one scene 
in Christ’s sufferings, one discourse which He 
delivered, would inevitably be known with more 
exact and literal precision to one person than 
to another; and there is no difficulty in believing 
that the casual advantage which any individual 
might thus possess was regarded by St. Paul 
as a thing of no Christian consequence. Sim- 
ilar differences exist still, and in principle are 
to be disregarded. But it is another thing to 
say that all knowledge of the historical Christ 
is irrelevant to Christianity, and yet another to 
father such an opinion on St. Paul. The at- 
tempt to do so is due in part, I believe, to a 
misinterpretation of kata odpxa. Paul has been 
read as if what he disclaimed and decried were 
knowledge of Christ év ocapxi. But the two 
things are quite distinct. Christ lived in the 
flesh; but the life that He lived in the flesh He 
lived after the spirit, and when its spiritual im- 
port is regarded, it is safe to say that no one 
ever knew Christ. as He was in the flesh—the 
Christ of Matthew, Mark, and Luke—better 
than Paul. No one had been initiated into 
Christ’s character, as that character is revealed 
in the story of the Evangelists, more fully than 
he. No one ever knew the mind, the temper, 
the new moral ideal of Christianity, better than 
Paul, and there is no ultimate source for this 
knowledge but the historical Christ. Paul could 
not in his work as an evangelist preach salva- 
tion through the death and resurrection of an 
unknown person; the story which was the com- 
mon property of the Church, and with which 
her catechists everywhere indoctrinated the new 
disciples, must have been as familiar to him, 
in substance, as it is to us; and his evident 
knowledge and appreciation of the character 
embodied in it forbid us to think of this ac- 
quaintance with Christ as what he means by 
knowing Him after the flesh. He might have 
had the Gospel narratives by heart, and counted 
them inestimably precious, and yet have spoken 
exactly as he speaks here. 
- Nevertheless, this interpretation, though mis- 
taken, has a certain truth in it. There is a his- 
torical knowledge of Christ which is a mere ir- 
*See the excellent section on Paul and the Historical 


Christ in Sabatier's ‘‘ The Apostle Paul” (English trans- 
lation, pp. 76-85). 
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relevance to Christianity, and it has sometimes 
a stress laid upon it by its possessors which 
tempts one to speak of it in St. Paul’s scornful 
tone. Many so-called “Lives” of Christ 
abound in it. They aim at a historical realism 
which, to speak the plain truth, has simply no 
religious value. Knowledge of localities, cus- 
toms, costumes, and so forth, is interesting 
enough; but if it should be ever so full and ever 
so exact, it is not the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
in any sense which makes a Gospel. It is quite 
possible, nay it is more than possible, that such 
knowledge may come between the soul and the 
Lord. It was so when Jesus lived. There were 
people who knew so well what He was like that 
they were blind to what He was. In St. Paul’s 
phrase we may say that they knew Him “ after 
the flesh,” and it kept them from knowing Him 
truly. They asked, “Is not this the carpenter?” 
as if that were a piece of undeniable insight; 
and they were not conscious that only men blind 
to what he really was could ever have asked a 
question so absurd. It was not the carpenter 
who spoke with authority in the synagogues, 
and cast out devils, and brought in the king- 
dom; it was the Son of Man, the Son of God; 
and whether Paul meant it so or not, we may 
use his language in this passage to express the 
conviction, that one may really know Christ, 
to whom the whole outward aspect of His life, 
represented by ‘“‘the carpenter of Nazareth,” is 
indifferent; nay, that one cannot know Him in 
any real sense until these external things are 
indifferent. Or to put the same thing in other 
words, we may say that the knowledge of Christ 
which constitutes the Christian is not the knowl- 
edge of what He was, but of what He is; and if 
we know what He is, then all that is merely 
outward in the history may pass away. 

But if none of these interpretations answers 
exactly to the Apostle’s, thought, where are we 
to seek the meaning of his words? All these, 
it will be observed, assume that Paul knew 
Christ “after the flesh,” subsequent to his con- 
version; that he shared, as a Christian, views 
about Christ which he is now combating. As 
these interpretations, however, are untenable, 
we must assume that the time when he thus 
knew Christ was before his conversion. He 
could look back to days when his Messianic con- 


ceptions were “carnal” ; when the Christ was 
to be identified, for him, by tokens in the do- 
main of “appearance,” or “flesh” ; when He 


was to be a national, perhaps merely a political 
deliverer, and the Saviour of the Jews in a sense 
which gave them an advantage over the Gentiles. 
But these days were gone for ever. ‘ Hence- 
forth ’—from the very instant that the truth 
flashed on him, one died for all, and so all died— 
they belonged to a past which could never be 
revived or recalled. One died for all: that 
means that Christ is Universal Redeemer. That 
same One rose again: that means He is Uni- 
versal Lord. He has done the same infinite 
service for all, He makes the same infinite claim 
upon all; there are no prerogatives for any race, 
for any caste, for any individual men, in relation 
to Him. In presence of His cross, there is no 
difference: in His death, and in our death in 
Him, all carnal distinctions die; ‘“ henceforth we 
know no man after the flesh.” Even kinship 
to Jesus “after the flesh” does not base any 
prerogative in the kingdom of God; even to 
have eaten and drunk in His presence, and lis- 
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tenel to His living voice, confers no distinc- 
tion there; He has not done more for His breth- 
ren and His companions than He has done for 
us all. And not only the carnal distinctions 
of men have vanished away; the carnal Jewish 
conception of Christ has vanished with them. 

The seventeenth verse seems a new inference 
from the same ground as the fifteenth. Indeed, 
it connects so naturally with ver. 15 that one 
critic has suggested that ver. 16 is spurious, 
and another that it was a later insertion by the 
Apostle. Perhaps we.may assume that St. Paul, 
who had no fear of such critics before his eyes, 
was capable of setting his sentences down just 
as they occurred to him, and did not mind an 
occasional awkwardness. When he _ writes 
“Wherefore if any man is in Christ, he is a 
new creature,” he is indeed drawing an infer- 
ence from ver. 15, but he is at the same time 
generalising and carrying on the thought of ver. 
16. The idea of the new creature occurs in 
other places in his writings (e. g., Eph. ii. 10; 
Gal. vi. 15), but both here and in Gal. vi. 15 
I prefer the rendering in the margin of the Re- 
vised Version—*“ If any man is in Christ, there 
is a new creation: the old things passed away 
(when he died in Christ); * behold, they have 
become new.” We may say, if we please, that 
it is the new creature which makes the new 
creation; the change in the soul which revolu- 
tionises the-world. Still, it is this universal 
change which the Apostle, apparently, wishes to 
describe; and in the sudden note of triumph with 
which he concludes—‘ Behold! all is become 
new ”—we feel, as it were, one throb of that glad 
surprise with which he had looked out on the 
world after God had reconciled him to Him- 
_self by His Son. The past was dead to him, as 
dead as Christ on His cross; all its ideas, all 
its hopes, all its ambitions, were dead; in Christ, 
he was another man in another universe. 

This is the first passage in 2 Corinthians in 
which this Pauline formula for a Christian—a 
man in Christ—is used.| It denotes the most 
intimate possible union, a union in which the 
believer’s faith identifies him with Jesus in His 
death and resurrection, so that he can say, “I 
live no longer, but Christ liveth in me.” It is 
the Apostle’s profoundest word, not on the Gos- 
pel, but on the appropriation of the Gospel; not 
on Christ, but on the Christian religion. It is 
mystical, as every true word must be which 
speaks of the relation of the soul to the Saviour; 
but it is intelligible to every one who knows 
what it is to trust and to love, and through trust 
and love to lose self in another whose life is 
greater and better than his own. And when 
we have seen, even for a moment, what it is to 
live in self or in the world, and what to live in 
Christ, we can easily believe that this union is 
equivalent to a re-creating and transfiguring of 
all things. 

It is impossible to point to all the applications 
of this truth: “all things” is too wide a text. 
Every reader knows the things which bulked 
most largely in his life before he knew Christ, 
and it is easy for him to tell the difference 
due to being in the Lord. In a sense the new 
creation is in process as long as we live; it is 
ideally that faith in Christ which means death in 
His death; ideally that with faith the old passes 
and the new is there; the actual putting away 


* Observe the aorist mapyAder. Be 
+Chap. ii. 14, 17 and chap. iii. 14, are more limited, 
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of the old, the actual production of the: - 


are the daily task of faith as it unites the soul — 
We are in Him the moment faith 


to Christ. 
touches Him, but we have to grow up into Him 
in all things. 
change all around us, till the promise is ful- 
filled of new heavens and a new earth. ; 

But there is one application of these words, 
directly suggested by the context, which we 
ought not to overlook: I mean their application 
to men, and the old ways of estimating men. 
Those who are in Christ have died to the whole 
order of life in which men are judged “after 
the flesh.” Perhaps the Christian Church has 
almost as much need as any other society to 
lay this to heart. We are still too ready to put 
stress upon distinctions which are quite in place 
in the world, but are without ground in Christ. 
Even in a Christian congregation there is a rec- 
ognition of wealth, of learning, of social posi- 
tion, in some countries of race, which is not 
Christian. I do not say these distinctions are 
not real, but they are meaningless in relation 
to Christ, and ought not to be made. To make 
them narrows and impoverishes the soul. If 
we associate only with people of a certain sta- 
tion, and because of their station, all our 
thoughts and feelings are limited to a very small 
area of human life; but if distinctions of sta- 
tion, of intelligence, of manners, are lost in 
the common relation to Christ, then life is open 
to us in all its length and breadth; all things 
are ours, because we are His. To be guided 
by worldly distinctions is to know only a few 
people, and to know them by what is superficial 
in their nature; but to see that such distinctions 
died in Christ’s death, and to look at men in re- 
lation to Him who is Redeemer and Lord of 
all, is to know all our brethren, and to know 
them not on the surface, but to the heart. Peo- 
ple lament everywhere the want of a truly social 
and brotherly feeling in the Church, and try all 
sorts of well-meant devices to stimulate it, but 
nothing short of this goes to the root of the 
matter. The social, in this universal sense, is 
dependent upon the religious. Those who have 
died in Christ to the world in which these sep- 
arative distinctions reign will have no difficulty 
in recognising each other as one in Him. So- 
ciety is transfigured for each of us when this 
union is accomplished; the old things have 
passed, and all has become new. 


CHAPTER XVI. * 
RECONCILIATION. 
2 CORINTHIANS v. 18-21 (R. V.). 


“Tr any man be in Christ,” Paul has said, 
“there is a new creation; he is another man 
and lives in another world. But the new cre- 
ation has the same Author as the original one: 
it is all of God, who reconciled us to Himself 
by Jesus Christ, and gave to us the ministry of 
reconciliation.” It is plain from these last 
words that “us” does not mean Christians in 
general, but in the first instance Paul himself. 
He is a typical example of what it is to be 
in Christ; he understands what his own words 
mean—‘ the old things passed away; behold, 
they have become new”; he understands also 
how this stupendous change has been brought 
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_ about. “It is due to God,” he says, “ who rec- 


onciled us to Himself through Christ.” 


__ The great interest of this passage is its bear- 


ing upon the Christian doctrine of reconciliation, 
and before we go further it is necessary to ex- 
plain precisely what this word means. It pre- 
supposes a state of estrangement. Now, a state 
of estrangement may be of two kinds: the feel- 
ing of alienation and hostility may exist upon 
one side only, or it may exist upon both. What, 
then, is the character of that state of estrange- 


-* ment which subsists between God and man in- 


“dependently of the Gospel, and which the Gos- 


pel, as a ministry of reconciliation, is designed 
to overcome? Is it one-sided, or two-sided? 
Is there something to be put away in man only, 
or something to be put away in God as well, 
before reconciliation is effected? 

These questions have been answered very con- 
fidently in different ways. Many, especially in 
modern times, assert with passionate eagerness 


that the estrangement is merely one-sided. Man 


) 


Friend. 


is alienated from God by sin, fear, and unbelief, 
and God reconciles him to Himself when He 
prevails with him to lay aside these evil dispo- 
sitions, and trust Him as his Father and his 
“ All things are of God, who recon- 
‘ciled us to Himself through Christ,’ would mean 
in this case, “ All things are of God, who has 
won our friendship through His Son.” That 
this describes in part the effect of the Gospel, 
no one will deny. It is one of its blessed results 
that fear and distrust of God are taken away, 
and that we learn to trust and love Him. Nev- 
ertheless, this is not what the New Testament 
means by reconciliation, though it is one of its 
fruits. 

To St. Paul the estrangement which the Chris- 
tian reconciliation has to overcome is indubita- 
bly two-sided; there is something in God as well 
as something in man which has to be dealt with 
before there can be peace. Nay, the something 
on God’s side is so incomparably more serious 
that in comparison with it the something on 
man’s side simply passes out of view. It is 
God’s earnest dealing with the obstacle on His 
own side to peace with man which prevails on 
man to believe in the seriousness of His love, 
and to lay aside distrust. It is God’s earnest 
dealing with the obstacle on His own side which 
constitutes the reconciliation; the story of it is 


“the word of reconciliation” ; when men re- 


ceive it they receive (Rom. v. 10) the reconcilia- 
tion. “ Reconciliation” in the New Testament 
sense is not something which we accomplish when 
we lay aside our enmity with God; it is some- 
thing which God accomplished when in the death 
of Christ He put away everything that on His 
side meant estrangement, so that He might 
come and preach peace. To deny this is to take 
St. Paul’s Gospel away root and branch. He 
always conceives the Gospel as the revelation 
of God’s wisdom and love in view of a certain 
state of affairs as subsisting between God and 
man. Now, what is the really serious element 
in this situation? What is it that makes a Gos- 
pel necessary? What is it that the wisdom and 
loye of God undertake to deal with, and do deal 
with, in that marvellous way which constitutes 
the Gospel? Is it man’s distrust of God? is it 
man’s dislike, fear, antipathy, spiritual aliena- 
tion? Not if we accept the Apostle’s teaching. 
The serious thing which makes the Gospel nec- 
essary, and the putting away of which consti- 
49—Vol. V. ° 
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tutes the Gospel, is God’s condemnation of the 
world and its sin; it is God’s wrath, “ revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unright- 
eousness of men” (Rom. i. 16-18). The put- 
ting away of this is “reconciliation”: the 
preaching of this reconciliation is the preaching 
of thé Gospel. 

Much impatience has been shown in the crit- 
icism of this conception. Clever men have ex- 
hibited their talent and courage by calling it 
“heathenish ” ; and others have undertaken to 
apologise for St! Paul by describing this objec- 
tion as “modern.” I cannot understand how 
any one should feel entitled either to flout the 
Apostle on this matter, or to take him under 
his patronage. If any one ever had the sense 
to distinguish between what is real and unreal 
in regard to God, between what is true and false 
spiritually, it was he; even with Ritschl on one 
side and Schmiedel on the other he is not 
dwarfed, and may be permitted to speak for 
himself. The wrath of God, the condemnation 
of God resting on the sinful world, are not, 
whatever speculative theologians may think, un- 
real things: neither do they belong only to an- 
cient times. They are the most real things of 
which human nature has any knowledge till it 
receives the reconciliation. They are as real as 
a bad conscience; as real as misery, impotence, 
and despair. And it is the glory of the Gospel, 
as St. Paul understood it, that it deals with them 
as real. It does not tell men that they are illu- 
sions, and that only their own groundless fear 
and distrust have ever stood between them and 
God. It tells them that God has dealt seriously 
with these serious things for their removal, that 
awful as they are He has put them away by 
an awful demonstration of His love; it tells 
them that God has made peace at an infinite 
cost, and that the priceless peace is now freely 
offered to them. 

When St. Paul says that God has given him 
the ministry of reconciliation, he means that he 
is a preacher of this peace. He ministers recon- 
ciliation to the world. His work has no doubt 
a hortatory side, as we shall see, but that side 
is secondary. It is not the main part of his vo- 
cation to tell men to make their peace with God, 
but to tell them that God has made peace with 
the world. At bottom, the Gospel is not good 
advice, but good news. All the good advice it 
gives is summed up in this—Receive the good 
news. But if the good news be taken away; 
if we cannot’say, God has mdde peace, God has 
dealt seriously with His condemnation of sin, 
so that it no longer stands in the way of your 
return to Him; if we cannot say, Here is the 
reconciliation, receive it,—then for man’s act- 
ual state we have no Gospel at all. 

In the nineteenth verse St. Paul explains 
more fully the way in which he is looking at the 
subject: ‘to wit, that God was in Christ rec- 
onciling the world to Himself, not reckoning 
unto them their trespasses, and having com- 
mitted unto us the word of reconciliation.” The 
English Authorised Version puts a comma at 
Christ: ‘‘God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world to Himself.” It is safe to say that “ God 
was in Christ” is a sentence which neither St. 
Paul nor any other New Testament writer could 
have conceived; the “ was” and the “ reconcil- 
ing” must be taken together, and “in Christ” 
is practically equivalent to “through Christ” 
in the previous verse—God was by means of 
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Christ reconciling the world to Himself. ‘ Rec- 
onciling,” of course, must be taken in the sense 
already explained. The sentence does not mean 
that God was trying to convert men, or to pre- 
vail with them to lay aside their enmity, but 
that He was disposing of everything that on His 
part made peace impossible. When Christ’s 
work was done, the-reconciliation of the world 
was accomplished. When men were called to 
receive it, they were called to a relation to God, 
not in which they would no more be against 
Him—though that is included—but in which they 
would no more have Him against them (Hof- 
mann). There would be no condemnation 
thenceforth to those who were in Christ Jesus. 

The connection of the words “not reckoning 
unto them their trespasses, and having com- 
mitted unto us the word of reconciliation,” is 
rather difficult. The last clause certainly refers 
to something which took place after the work of 
reconciliation had been wrought; Paul was com- 
missioned to tell the story of it. It seems most 
probable that the other is co-ordinate with this, 
so that both are in a sense the evidence for 
the main proposition. It is as if he had said: 
“God was by means of Christ establishing 
friendly r-lations between the world and Himself, 
as appears from this, that He does not reckon 
their trespasses unto them, and has made us 
preachers of His grace.” The very universality 
of the expression—reconciling a world to Him- 
self—is consistent only with an objective recon- 
ciliation. It cannot mean that God was over- 
coming the world’s enmity (though that is the 
ulterior object); it means that God was putting 
away His own condemnation and wrath. When 
this was done, He could send, and did send, 
men to declare that it was done; and among 
these men, none had a profounder appreciation 
of what God had wrought, and what he himself 
had to declare as God’s glad tidings, than the 
Apostle Paul. 

This is the point we reach in ver. 20: ‘‘ We 
are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, 
as though God were intreating you by us; we 
beseech you, on behalf of Christ, be ye recon- 
ciled to God.” The Apostle has just told us that 
all is of God, but all is at the same time “in 
Christ,’ or “through Christ.” Hence it is on 
Christ’s behalf he comes forward; it is the fur- 
therance of Christ’s interests he has at heart. 
Nay, it is that same interest which is at the 
heart of the Father, who desires now to glorify 
the Son; so that when Paul appeals to men on 
Christ’s behalf it is as though God Himself 
entreated them. Most expositors notice the 
amazing contrast between mpecBevouev (“ we 
are ambassadors’’) and JdebueOa (‘“‘ we beseech 
you”’). The ambassador, as a rule, stands upon 
his dignity; he maintains the greatness of the 
person whom he represents. But Paul in this 
lowly, passionate entreaty is not false to his 
Master; he is preaching the Gospel in the spirit 
of the Gospel; he shows that he has really 
learned of Christ; the very conception of the 
ambassador descending to entreaty is, as Calvin 
says, an incomparable commendation of the 
grace of Christ. One can imagine how Saul the 
Pharisee would have spoken on God’s behalf; 
with what rigour, what austerity, what unbend- 
ing, uncompromising assurance. But old things 
have passed away; behold, they have become 
new. This simple verse illumines, as by a light- 
ning flash, the new world into which the Gospel 
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has translated Paul, the new man it has e 0 
him. The fire that burned in Christ’s heart. has 
caught hold in his; his soul is tremulous with 
passion; he is conscious of the grandeur of his 
calling, yet there is nothing that he would not 
do to win men for his message. It would go 
to lis heart like a sword if he had to take up 
the old lament, “Who hath believed our re- 
port?” In his dignity as Christ’s ambassador ~ 
and as the mouthpiece of God, in his humility, 
in his passionate earnestness, in the urgency 
and directness of his appeal, St. Paul is the su- 
preme type and example of the Christian minfs- 
ter. In the passage before us he presents the 
appeal of the Gospel in its simplest form: : 
wherever he stands before men on Christ's be- 4 
half his prayer is, “ Be ye reconciled unto God.” 
And once more we must insist on the apostolic 
import of these words. It is the misleading 
nuance of “reconcile” in English that makes 
s0 many take them as if they meant, “ Lay aside | 
your enmity to God; cease to regard Him with 
distrust, hatred, and fear”: in other words, 
“Show yourselves His friends.” In -St. Paul's 
lips they cannot possibly mean anything but, 
“Accept His offered friendship: enter into that 
peace which He has made for the world through 
the death of His Son; believe that He has at 
infinite cost put away all that on His part stood 
between you and peace; receive the reconcilia- 
tion.” 

The Received Text and the Authorised Ver- 
sion attach the twenty-first verse to this exhor- 
tation by yap (‘‘for’’): “ For Him who knew no 
sin He made to be sin on our behalf.” The 
“for” is spurious, and though it is not inept 
the sentence gains greatly in impressiveness by 
its omission. The Apostle does not point out 
the connection for us: in simply declaring the 
manner in which God reconciled the world to 
Himself—the process by which, the cost at 
which, He made peace—he leaves us to feel how 
vast is the boon which is offered to us in the 
Gospel, how tremendous the responsibility of re- 
jecting it. To refuse “the reconciliation” is to 
contemn the death in’ which the Sinless One. 
was made sin on our behalf. 2 

This wonderful sentence is the inspired com- 

mentary on the statement of ver. 15—‘ One died 
for all.” It takes us into the very heart of the 
Apostolic Gospel. Just because it does so, it 
has always been felt to be of critical impor- 
tance, alike by those who welcome and by those 
who reject it; it condenses and concentrates in 
itself the attraction of Christ and the offence of 
Christ. It is a counsel of despair to evade it. 
It is not the puzzle of the New Testament, but 
the ultimate solution of all puzzles; it is not an 
irrational quantity that has to be eliminated or 
explained away, but the key-stone of the whole 
system of apostolic thought. It is not a blank 
obscurity in revelation, a spot of impenetrable 
blackness; it is the focus in which the reconcil- 
ing love of God burns with the purest and in- 
tensest flame; it is the fountain light of all day, 
the master light of all seeing, in the Christian 
revelation. Let us look at it more closely. 

God, we must observe in the first place, is the 
subject. ‘“ All” is of Him in the work of recon- 
ciliation, and this above all, that He made the 
Sinless One to be sin. I have read a book 
on the Atonement which quoted this sentence 
three times, or rather misquoted it, never once 
recognising that an action of God is involved. 
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*  seli—made peace into which the world might 


inthians v. 18-21.) _ 


But without this, there is no coherence in the 


_ Apostle’s thoughts at all. Without this, there 
would be no explanation of reconciliation as 


God’s work. God reconciled the world to Him- 
enter—in making Christ sin on its behalf. 
What precisely this means we shall inquire fur- 
ther on; but it is essential to remember, what- 
ever it mean, that God is the doer of it. 

_ Observe next the description of Christ— Him 
that knew no sin.” The Greek negative (uv), 
as Schmiedel remarks, implies that this is re- 
garded as the verdict of some one else than the 


writer. It was Christ’s own verdict upon Him- 
self. He whose words search our very hearts, 


and bring to light unsuspected seeds of bad- 
ness, never Himself betrays the faintest con- 
sciousness of guilt. He challenges His enemies 
directly: “ Which of you convinceth Me of 
sin?” It is the verdict of all sincere human 
souls, as uttered by the soldier who watched 


His cross—* Truly this was a righteous man.” 


It is the verdict even of the great enemy who 
assailed Him again and again, and found noth- 
ing in Him, and whose agents recognised Him 
as the Holy One of God. Above all, it is the 
verdict of God. He was the beloved Son, in 
whom the Father was well pleased. For three- 
and-thirty years, in daily contact with the world 
and its sins, Christ lived and yet knew no sin. 
To His will and conscience it was a foreign 
thing. What infinite worth that sinless life pos- 
sessed in God's sight! When He looked down 
to earth it was the one absolutely precious 
thing. Filled full of righteousness, absolutely 
well-pleasing in His eyes, it was worth more to 
God than all the world beside. 

Now, God reconciled the world to Himself— 

e made a peace which could be proclaimed 
and offered to the world—when, all sinless as 
Christ was, He made Him to be sin on our be- 


half. What does this mean? Not, exactly, that 
He made Him a sin-offering on our behalf. The 
expression for a_ sin-offering is distinct (7epl 


dpyaprias), and the parallelism with dcxaocbvy 
in the next clause forbids that reference here. 
The sin-offering of the Old Testament can at 
most have pointed towards and dimly suggested 
so tremendous an utterance as this; and the 
profoundest word of the New Testament can- 
not be adequately interpreted by anything in the 
Old. When St. Paul says, “ Him that knew 
no sin God made sin,’ he must mean that in 
Christ on His cross, by divine appointment, the 
extremest opposites met and became one—in- 
carnate righteousness and the sin of the world. 
The sin is laid by God on the Sinless One; its 
doom is laid on Him; His death is the execu- 
tion of the divine sentence upon it. When He 
dies, He has put away sin; it no longer stands, 
as it once stood, between God and the world. 
On the contrary, God has made peace by this 

reat transaction; He has wrought out reconcil- 
jation; and its ministers can go everywhere with 
this awful appeal: “‘ Receive the reconciliation; 
Him who knew no sin God hath made sin on 
our behalf, and there is henceforth no condem- 
nation to them that are in Christ.” 

No one who has felt the power of this appeal 
will be very anxious to defend the Apostolic 
Gospel from the charges which are sometimes 
ade against it. When he is told that it is im- 

ossible for the doom of sin to fall on the Sin- 
ess One, and that even if it were conceivable 
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it would be frightfully immoral, he is not dis- 
quieted. He recognises in the moral contra- 
dictions of this text the surest sign that the 
secret of the Atonement is revealed in it: he 
feels that God’s work of reconciliation neces- 
sarily involves such an identification of sinless- 
ness and sin. He knows that there is an appall- 
ing side to Siny and he is ready to believe that 
there is an appalling side to redemption also— 
a side the most distant sight of which makes the 
proudest heart quail, and stops every mouth be- 
fore God. He knows that the salvation which 
he needs must be one in which God’s mercy 
comes through, and not over, His judgment; and 
this is the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. 
But without becoming controversial on a sub- 
ject on which more than on any other the tem- 
per of controversy is unseemly, reference may 
be made to the commonest form of objection to 
the apostolic doctrine. in the sincere hope that 
some one who has stumbled at that doctrine 
may see it more truly. The objection I refer 
to discredits propitiation in the alleged interest 
of the love of God. ‘‘We do not need,” the 
objectors say, “to propitiate an angry God. 
This is a piece of heathenism, of which a Chris- 
tian ought to be ashamed. It is a libel on the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
name is love, and who waits to be gracious.” 
What are we to say to such words,. which are 
uttered as boldly as if there were no possible 
reply, or rather as if the Apostles had never 
written, or had been narrow-minded unreceptive 
souls, who had not only failed to understand 
their Master, but had taught with amazing per- 
versity the very opposite of what He taught 
on the most essential of all points—the nature 
of God and His relation to sinful men? We 
must say this. It is quite true that we have 
not to propitiate an offended God: the very fact 
upon which the Gospel proceeds is that we can- 
not do any such thing. But it is not true that 
no propitiation is needed. As truly as guilt is a 
real thing, as truly as God’s condemnation of sin 
is a real thing, a propitiation is needed. And it is 
here, I think, that those who make the objec- 
tion referred to part company, not only with 
St. Paul, but with all the Apostles.’ God is love, 
they say, and therefore He does not require a 
propitiation. God is love, say the Apostles, and 
therefore He provides a propitiation. Which of 
these doctrines appeals best to the conscience? 
Which of them gives reality, and contents, and 
substance, to the love of God? Is it not the 
apostolic doctrine? Does not the other cut out 
and cast away that very thing which made the 
soul of God’s love to Paul and John?“ Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.” ‘“‘God commendeth His love toward 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. Him that knew no sin He 
made to be sin on our behalf.” That is how 
they spoke in the beginning of the Gospel, and 
so let us speak. Nobody has any right to borrow 
the words “ God is love” from an apostle, and 
then to put them in circulation after carefully 
emptying them of their apostolic import. Still 
less has any one a right to use them as an ar- 
gument against the very thing in which the 
Apostles placed their meaning. But this is what 
they do who appeal to love against propitiation. 
To take the condemnation out of the Cross is 
to take the nerve out of the Gospel; it will 
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cease to hold men’s hearts with its original 
power when the reconciliation which is preached 
through it contains the mercy, but not the judg- 
ment of God. Its whole virtue, its consistency 
with God’s character, its aptness to man’s need, 
its real dimensions as a revelation of love, de- 
pend ultimately on this, that mercy comes to 
us in it through judgment. ! 

In the last words of the passage the Apostle 
tells us the object of this great interposition of 
God: ‘‘He made Christ to be sin on our be- 
half, that we might become the righteousness 
of God in Him.” Our condemnation is made 
His; it is accepted, exhausted, annihilated, on 
His cross; and when we receive the reconcilia- 
tion—when we humble ourselves to be forgiven 
and restored at this infinite cost—there is no 
longer condemnation for us: we are justified 
by our faith, and have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. This is what is meant 
by becoming the righteousness of God in Him. 
It is not, as the very next sentence suggests, 
all that is included in the Christian salvation, 
but it is all that the words themselves contain. 
“In Him” has.all promise in it, as well as the 
present possession of reconciliation, with which 
the Christian life begins; but it is this present 
possession, and not the promise involved in 
it, which St. Paul describes as the righteous- 
ness of God. In Christ, that Christ who died 
for us, and in Him in virtue of that death which 
by exhausting condemnation. put away sin, we 
are accepted in God’s sight. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SIGNS OF AN APOSTLE. 
2 CORINTHIANS Vi. I-13 (R. V.). 


THE ministry of the Gospel is a ministry of 
reconciliation; the preacher of the Gospel is 
primarily an evangelist. He has to proclaim 
that wonderful grace of God which made peace 
between heaven and earth through the blood of 
the Cross, and he has to urge men to receive 
it. Until this is done, there is nothing else 
that he can do. But when sinful men have 
welcomed the glad tidings, when they have con- 
sented to accept the peace bought for them with 
so great a price, when they have endured to be 
forgiven and,restored to God’s favour, not for 
what they are, nor for what they are going to 
be, but solely for what Christ did for them on 
the cross, then a new situation is created, and 
the minister of the Gospel has a new task. It 
is to that situation St. Paul addresses himself 
here. Recognising the Corinthians as people 
reconciled to God by the death of His Son, he 
entreats them not to receive the grace of God 
ein vain. He does so, according to our Bibles, 
as a fellow-worker with God. This is probably 
right, though some would take the word as in 
chap. i. 24, and make it mean “ as fellow-workers 
with you.” But it is more natural, when we look 
to what precedes, to think that St. Paul is here 
identifying himself with God’s interest in the 
world, and that he speaks out of the proud con- 
sciousness of doing so. “All is of God,” in 
the great work of redemption; but God does 
not disdain the sympathetic co-operation of men 
whose hearts He has touched. 

3ut what is meant by receiving the grace of 
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God in vain, or to no purpose? That might ' 


be done in an infinite variety of ways, and in 
reading the words for edification we naturally 
grasp at«any clue suggested by our circum- 
‘stances. An expositor is bound to seek his 


clue rather in the circumstances of the Corin-~ 


thians; and if we have regard to the general 
tenor of this Epistle, and especially to such a 
passage as chap. xi. 4, we shall find the true 
interpretation without difficulty. Paul has ex- 
plained his Gospel—his proclamation of Jesus 
as Universal Redeemer in virtue of His dying 
the sinner’s death, and as Universal Lord in 
virtue of His resurrection from the dead—so 
explicitly, because he fears lest through the in- 
fluence of some false teacher the minds of the 
Corinthians should be corrupted from the sim- 
plicity that is toward Christ. It would be re- 
ceiving the grace of God in vain, if, after re- 
ceiving those truths concerning Christ which he 
had taught them, they were to give up his Gos- 
pel for another in which these truths’ had no 
place. This is what he dreads and deprecates, 
both in Corinth and Galatia: the precipitate re- 
moval from the grace of Christ to another Gos- 
pel which is no Gospel at all, but a subversion 
of the truth. This is what he means by re- 
ceiving the grace of God in vain. 

There are some minds to which this will not 
be impressive, some to which it will only be 
provoking. It will seem irrelevant and pifiitess 
to those who take for granted the finality of 
the distinction between religion and theology, 
or between the theory, as it is called, and the fact 
of the Atonement. But for St. Paul, as for 
all sufficiently earnest and vigorous minds, there 
is a point at which these distinctions disappear. 
A certain theory is seen to be essential to the 
fact, a certain theology to be the constitutive 
force in the religion. The death of Christ was 
what it was to him only because it was capable of 
a certain interpretation: his theory of it, if we 
choose to put it so, gave it its power over him. 
The love of Christ constrained him “ because 
he thus judged ”—i. e., because he construed it 
to his intelligence in a way which showed it 
to be irresistible. If these interpretations and 
constructions are rejected, it must not be in the 
name of “fact” as opposed to “ theory,” but in 
the name of other interpretations more adequate 
and constraining. A fact of which there is ab- 
solutely no theory is a fact which is without re- 
lation to anything in the universe—a mere ir- 
relevance in man’s mind—a blank incredibility— 
a rock in the sky. Paul’s “theory” about 
Christ’s death for sin was not to him an excres- 
cence on the Gospel, or a superfluous appendage 
to it: it was itself the Gospel; it was the thing 
in which the very soul of God’s redeeming love 
was brought to light; it was the condition under 
which the love of Christ became to him a con- 
straining power; to receive it and then reject it 
was to receive the grace of God in vain. _ 

This does not preclude us from the edifying 
application of these words which a modern 
reader almost instinctively makes. Peace with 
God is the first and deepest need of the sinful 
soul, but it is not the sum-total of salvation. 
It would, indeed, be received in vain, if the soul 
did not on the basis of it proceed to build up 
the new life in new purity and power. The fail- 
ure to do this is, unhappily, only too common. 
There is no mechanical guarantee for the fruits 
of the Spirit; no assurance, such as would make 
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this appeal unnecessary, that every man who has 
_ received the word of reconciliation will also 
_ walk in newness of life. But if an evangelical 
profession and an immoral life are the ugliest 
combination of which human nature is capable, 
the force of this appeal ought to be felt by 
the weakest and the worst. ‘The Son of God 
loved me, and gave Himself for me”: can any 
of us hide that word in his heart, and live on as 
if it meant nothing at all? 

Paul emphasises his appeal to the Corinthians 
by a striking quotation from an ancient prophet 
(Isa. xlix. 8): ‘‘ At an acceptable time did I 
hearken unto thee, And in a day of salvation 
did I succour thee” ; and he points it by the 
joyful exclamation: “ Behold, now is the accept- 
able time; behold, now is the day of salvation.” 
The passage in Isaiah refers to the servant of 
_Jehovah, and some scholars would insist that 
_ even in the quotation a primary application must 
be made to Christ. The ambassadors of the 
Gospel represent His interest (chap. v. 20); this 
verse is, as it were, the answer to His prayer: 
“Father, the hour is come: glorify Thy Son.” 
In answering the Son, the Father introduces 
the era of grace for all who are, or shall be, 
Christ’s: behold, now is the time in which God 
shows us favour; now is the day on which He 
saves us. This is rather scholastic than apos- 
tolic, and it is far more probable that St. Paul 
borrows the prophet’s words, as he often does, 
because they suit him, without thinking of their 
original application. What is striking in the 
passage, and characteristic both of the writer 
and of the New Testament, is the union of ur- 
gency and triumph in the tone. ‘“ Now” does 
certainly mean “now or never’ >; but more 
prominently still it means “in a time so fa- 
voured as this: in a time so graced with op- 
portunity.” The best illustration of it is the 
Saying of Jesus to the Apostles: “ Blessed are 
your eyes, for they see; and your ears, for they 
hear. For verily I say unto you, That many 
prophets and righteous men have desired to 
see those things which ye see, and have not 
seen them; and to hear those things which ye 
hear, and have not heard them.” Now, that we 
live under the reign of grace; now, when God’s 
redeeming love, omnipotent to save, shines on 
us from the Cross; now, that the last days have 
come, and the Judge is at the door, let us with 
all seriousness, and all joy, work out our own 
salvation, lest we make the grace of God of no 
effect. 

St. Paul is as careful himself as he would 
have the Corinthians to be. He does not wish 
them to receive the Gospel in vain, and he takes 
pains that it shall not be frustrated through any 
fault of his: ‘working together with God we 
intreat you giving no occasion of stum- 
bling in anything, that our ministration be not 
blamed.” It is almost implied in a sentence like 
this that there are people who will be glad of 
an excuse not to listen to the Gospel, or not 
to take it seriously, and that they will look for 
such an excuse in the conduct of its ministers. 
Anything in the minister to which objection can 
be raised will be used as a shield against the 
Gospel. It does not matter that in nine cases 
out of ten this plea for declining the grace of 
God is impudent hypocrisy; it is one which the 
non-Christian should never have. If it is not 
the chief end of the evangelist to give no oc- 
casion of stumbling, it is one of his chief rules. 
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This is a matter on which Jesus lays great stress. 

The severest words He ever spoke were spoken 
against those. whose conduct made faith hard 
and unbelief easy. Of course they were spoken 
to all, but they have special application to those 
who are so directly identified with the Gospel 
as its ministers. It is to them men naturally 
look for the proof of what grace does. If its 
reception has been in vain in them; if they have 
not learned the spirit of their message; if their 
pride, or indolence, or avarice, or ill-nature pro- 
voke the anger or contempt of those to whom - 
they preach,—then their ministration is blamed, 
and the shadow of that censure falls upon their 
message. The grace of God which has to be 
proclaimed through human lips, and to attest 
itself by its power over human lives, might seem 
to be put in this way to too great hazard in 
the world; but it has God behind it, or rather 
it is itself God at work in His ministers as their 
humility and fidelity allow Him; and in spite of 
the occasions of stumbling for which there is no 
excuse, God is always able to make grace pre- 
vail. Through the faults of its ministers, nay, 
sometimes even with those faults as a foil, men 
see how good and how strong that grace is. 

It is not easy to comment on the glowing 
passage (vv. 4-10) in which St. Paul expands 
this sober habit of giving no occasion of stum- 
bling in anything into a description of his 
apostolic ministry. Logically, its value is obvi- 
ous enough. He means the Corinthians to feel 
that if they turn away from the Gospel which 
he has preached to them they are passing cen- 
sure lightly on a life of unparalleled devotion 
and power. He commends himself to them, as 
God’s servants ought always to do, by the life 
which he leads in the exercise of his ministry, 
and to reject his Gospel is to condemn his life 
as worthless or misspent. Will they venture to 
do that when they are reminded of what it is, 
and when they feel that it is all this for them? 
No right-minded man will, without provocation, 
speak about himself, but Paul is doubly pro- 
tected. He ts challenged, by the threatenend 
desertion from the Gospel of some, at least, of 
the Corinthians; and it is not so much of him- 
self he speaks, as of the ministers of Christ; not 
so much on his own behalf, as on behalf of the 
Gospel. The fountains of the great deep are 
broken up within him as he thinks of what is at 
issue; he is in all straits, as he begins, and can 
speak only in unconnected words, one at a time; 
but before he stops he has won his liberty, and 
pours out his soul without restraint. 

It is needless to comment on each of the 
eight-and-twenty separate phrases in which St. 
Paul characterises his life as a minister of the 
Gospel. But there are what might be called 
breathing-places, if not logical pauses, in the 
outburst of feeling, and these, as it happens, 
coincide with the introduction of new aspects 
of his work. (1) At first he depicts exclusively, 
and in single words, its passive side. Christ had 
shown him at his conversion how great things 
he must suffer for His name’s sake (Acts ix. 16), 
and here is his own confirmation of the Lord’s 
word: he has ministered “in much patience— 
in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses; in 
stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults ’—where 
the enmity of men was conspicuous; “in la- 
bours, in watchings, in fastings”—freely ex- 
acted by his own devotion. These nine words 
are all, in a manner, subordinated to “ much 
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patience’; his brave endurance was abundantly 
shown in every variety of pain and distress. (2) 
At ver. 6 he makes a new start, and now it is 
uot the passive and physical aspect of his work 
that is in view, but the active and spiritual. 
All that weight of suffering did not extinguish 
in him the virtues of the new life, or the special 
gifts of the Christian minister. He wrought, he 
reminds them, “in purity, in knowledge, in 
long-suffering, in kindness, in the Holy Spirit, 
in love unfeigned, in the word of truth, in the 
power of God.” The precise import of some of 
these expressions ‘may -be doubtful, but this is 
of less consequence than the general tenor of 
the whole, which is unmistakable. Probably 
some of the terms, strictly taken, would cross 
each other. Thus the Holy Spirit and the 
power of God, if we compare such passages 
as 1 Cor. ii. 4, 1 Thess. i. 5, are very nearly 
akin. The same remark would apply to 
“knowledge,” and to “the word of truth,” if the 
latter refers, as I cannot but think it does,* to 
the Gospel. “ Purity” is naturally taken in the 
widest sense, and “ undissembled love” is pe- 
culiarly appropriate when we think of the feel- 
ings with which some of the Corinthians re- 
garded Paul. But the main thing to notice is 
how the “ much endurance,” which, to a super- 
ficial observer, is the most conspicuous char- 
acteristic of the Apostle’s ministry, is balanced 
by a great manifestation of spiritual force from 
within. Of all men in the world he was the 
weakest to look at, the most battered, bur- 
dened, and depressed, yet no one else had in 
him such a fountain as he of the most powerful 
and gracious life. And then (3) after another 
pause, marked this time by a slight change in the 
construction (from év to #a); he goes on to 
enlarge upon the whole conditions under which 
his ministry is fulfilled, and especially on the ex- 
traordinary contrasts which are reconciled in it. 
We commend ourselves in our work, he says, 
“by the armour of righteousness on the right 
hand and the left, by glory and dishonour, by 
evil report and good report: as deceivers, and 
yet true; as unknown, and yet coming to be well 
known; as dying, and behold, we live; as chas- 
tened, and not killed; as sorrowing, yet ever 
rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as 
having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” 
Here again it is not the details that are impor- 
tant, but the whole, and yet the details require 
notice. The armour of righteousness is that 
which righteousness supplies, or it may even be 
that which righteousness is: Paul’s character 
equips him right and 4eft; it is both spear and 
shield, and makes him competent either for at- 
tack or defence. Without righteousness, in this 
sense of integrity, he could not commend, him- 
self in his work as a minister of God.t But 
not only: does his real character commend him; 
his reputation does the same service, however 
various that reputation may be. Through hon- 
our and dishonour, through evil report and 
good report—through the truth that is told 
about him, and through the lies—through the 
esteem of his friends, the malignity of his ene- 
mies, the contempt of strangers—the same man 
comes out, in the same character, devoted al- 
ways in the same spirit to the same calling. It 


*Some, because of the want of the article, make it 
equivalent to * veracity.” : 

+ Beet, however, takes it in the technical sense: justi- 
fication by faith is the preacher’s sword and shield. 
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is indeed his very devotion which produces these 
opposite estimates, and hence, inconsistent as 
they are, they agree in recommending him as 


a servant of God. Some said “He is beside ~ 


himself,” and others would have plucked out 
their eyes for his sake, yet both these extremely 
opposite attitudes were produced by the very 
same thing—the passionate earnestness with 
which he served Christ in the Gospel. There 
are good scholars who think that the clauses 
beginning ‘‘as deceivers, and true,’ are the 
Apostle’s own commentary on “through evil 
report and good report ”’; in other words, that in 
these clauses he is giving samples of the way 
in which he was spoken of, to his honour or 
dishonour, and glorying that honour and dis- 
honour alike only guaranteed more thoroughly 
his claim to be a minister of God. This might 
suit the first two pairs of contrasts (“as de- 
ceivers, and true; as unknown, and gaining rec- 
ognition’’), but it does not suit the next (“as 
dying, and behold we live”), in which, as in 
those that follow, the Apostle is not repeating 
what was said by others, but speaking for him- 
self, and stating truth equally on both sides of 
the account. After the first pair, there is no 
“dishonour,” or ‘‘ evil report,’ in any of the 
states which he contrasts with each other: 
though opposites, they have each their truth, 
and the power and beauty of the passage, and ox 
the life which it describes, lie simply in this, that 
both are true, and that through all such con- 
trasts St. Paul can prove himself the same loyal 
minister of the reconciliation. 

Each pair of opposites might furnish by itself 
a subject for discourse, but what we are rather 
concerned with is the impression produced by 
the whole. In their variety they give us a vivid 
idea of the range of St. Paul’s experiences; in 
the regularity with which he puts the higher 
last, and in the climax with which he concludes, 
they show the victorious spirit with which he 
confronted all that various life. An ordinary 
Christian—an ordinary minister of the Gospel— 
may well feel, as he reads, that his own life is 
by comparison empty and commonplace. There 


is not that terrible pressure on him from with-— 


out; there is not that irrepressible fountain of 
grace within; there is not that triumphant spirit 
which can subdue all the world contains—hon- 
our and dishonour, evil report and good report 
—and make it pay tribute to the Gospel, and to 
himself as a Gospel minister. Yet the world 
has still all possible experiences ready for those 
who give themselves to the service of 
the whole-heartedness of Paul: it will show them 
its best and its worst; its reverence, affection, 
and praise; its hatred, its indifference, its scorn. 
And it is in the facing of all such experiences by 
God’s ministers that the ministry receives its 
highest attestation: they are enabled to turn 
all to profit; in ignominy and in honour alike 
they are made more than conquerors through 
Him who loves them. St. Paul’s plea rises in- 
voluntarily into a pean; he begins, as we saw, 
with the embarrassed tone of a man who 
wishes to persuade others that he has taken 


sincere pains not to frustrate his work by faults | 


he could have avoided—“ giving no occasion of 
stumbling in anything, that the ministry be not 
blamed”; but he is carried higher and higher, 
as the tide of feeling rises within him, till it 
sets him beyond the reach of blame or praise— 
at Christ’s right hand, where all things are his. 


le 


God with. 
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Here is a signal fulfilment of that word of the 
Lord: “I am come that they might have life, 
and might have it more abundantly.’”’ Who 
could have it more abundantly, more trium- 
phantly strong through all its vicissitudes, than 
the man who dictated these lines? 

The passage closes with an appeal in which 
Paul descends from this supreme height to the 
most direct and affectionate address. He names 
his readers by name: “ Our mouth is open unto 
you, O Corinthians; * our heart is enlarged.” 
He means that he has treated them with the 
utmost frankness and cordiality. With stran- 
gers we use reserve; we do not let ourselves 
go, nor indulge in any effusion of heart. But 
he has not made strangers of them; he has re- 
lieved his overcharged heart before them, and 
he has established a new claim on their confi- 
dence in doing so. “Ye are not straitened in 
us,” he writes; that is, “The awkwardness and 
constraint of which you are conscious in your 
relations with me are not due to anything on 
my side; my heart has been made wide, and you 
have plenty of room in it. But you are strait- 
ened in your own affections. It is your hearts 
that are narrow: cramped and confined with un- 
worthy suspicions, and with the feeling that you 
have done me a wrong which you are not quite 
prepared to rectify. Overcome these ungener- 
ous thoughts at once. Give me a recompense 
in kind for my treatment of you. I have opened 
my heart wide, to you and for you; open your 
hearts as freely, to me and for me. I am your 
father in Christ, and I have a right to this from 
my children.” 

When we take this passage as a whole, in its 
otiginal bearings, one thing is plain: that want 
.of love and confidence between the minister of 
the Gospel and those to whom he ministers has 
great power to frustrate the grace of God. 
There may have been a real revival under the 
minister’s preaching—a real reception of the 
grace which he proclaims—but all will be in 
vain if mutual confidence fails. If he gives oc- 
casion of stumbling in something, and the min- 
istry is blamed; or if malice and falsehood sow 
the seeds of dissension between him and his 
brethren, the grand condition of an effective 
ministry is gone. ‘“‘ Beloved, let us love one 
another,” if we do not wish the virtue of the 

- Cross to be of no effect in us. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
NEW TESTAMENT PURITANISM. 


2 CORINTHIANS Vi. I14-vii. 1 (R. V.). 


Tuis is one of the most peculiar passages in 
the New Testament. Even a careless reader 
must feel that there is something abrupt and un- 
expected in it; it jolts the mind as a stone on 
the road does a carriage-wheel. Paul has been 
begging the Corinthians to treat him with the 
same love and confidence which he has always 
shown to them, and he urges this claim upon 
them up to ver. 13. Then comes this passage 
about the relation of Christians to the world. 
Then again, at chap. vii. 2—‘‘ Open your hearts 
to us; we wronged rio man, we corrupted no 
man, we took advantage of no man’’—he re- 

* Rara et presentissima appellatio (Bengel). 
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turns to the old subject without the least mark 
of transition. If everything were omitted from 
chap. vi. 14 to chap. vii. i inclusive, the con- 
tinuity both of thought and feeling would be 
much more striking. This consideration alone 
has induced many scholars to believe that these 
verses do not occupy their original place. The 
ingenious suggestion has been made that they 
are a fragment of the letter to which the Apos- 
tle refers in the First Epistle (chap. v. 9): the 
sentiment, and to some extent even the words, 
favour this conjecture. But as there is no ex- 
ternal authority for any conjecture whatever, 
and no variation in the text, such suggestions 
can never become conclusive. It is always pos- 
sible that, on reading over his letter, the Apostle 
himself may have inserted a paragraph break- 
ing to some extent the closeness of the original 
connection. If there is nothing in the contents 
of the section inconsistent with his mind, the 
breach of continuity is not enough to dis- 
credit it. 

Some, however, have gone further than this. 
They have pointed to the strange formule of 
quotation—“ as God said,’ “saith the Lord,” 
“saith the Lord Almighty ’—as unlike Paul. 
Even the main idea of the passage—‘ touch not 
any unclean thing ’’—is asserted to be at vari- 
ance with his principles. A narrow Jewish 
Christian might, it is said, have expressed this 
shrinking from what is unclean, in the sense 
of being associated with idolatry, but not the 
great Apostle of liberty. At all events he 
would have taken care, in giving such an 
advice under special circumstances, to safe- 
guard the principle of freedom. And, finally, 
an argument is drawn from language. The 
only point at which it is even plausible is 
that which touches upon the use of the terms 
“flesh” and “ spirit”? in. chap. vii. 1. Schmie- 
del, who has an admirable excursus on the whole 
question, decides that this, and this only, is cer- 
tainly un-Pauline. It is certainly unusual in 
Paul, but I do not think we can say more. The 
“rigour and vigour” with which Paul’s use of 
these terms is investigated seems to me largely 
misplaced. They did undoubtedly tend to be- 
come technical in his mind, but words so uni- 
versally and so vaguely used could never be- 
come simply technical. If any contemporary of 
Paul could have written, “ Let us cleanse our- 
selves from all defilement of flesh and spirit,” 
then Paul himself could have written it. Lan- 
guage offers the same latitudes and liberties to 
everybody, and one could not imagine a subject 
which tempted less to technicality than the one 
urged in these verses. Whatever the explana- 
tion of their apparently irrelevant insertion 
here, I can see nothing in them alien to Paul. 
Puritanism is certainly more akin to the Old 
Testament than to the New, and that may ex- 
plain the instinctiveness with which the writer 
seems to turn to the law and the prophets, and 
the abundance of his quotations; but though “ all 
things are lawful” to the Christian, Puritanism , 
has a place in the New Testament too. There 
is no conception of “holiness”? into-which the 
idea of “separation” does not enter; and 
though the balance of elements may vary in the 
New Testament as compared with the Old, none 
can be wanting. From this point of view we 
can best examine the meaning and application 
of the passage. If a connection is craved, the 
best, I think, is that furnished by a combina- 
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tion of Calvin and Meyer. Quasi recuperata 
auctoritate, says Calvin, liberius jam eos objurgat: 
this supplies a link of feeling between vv. 13 
and 14. A link of thought 1s supplied if we 
consider with Meyer that inattention to the rule 
of life here laid down was a notable cause of 
receiving the grace of God in vain (ver. 1). 
Let us notice (1) the moral demand of the pas- 
sage; (2) the assumption on which it rests; 
(3) the Divine promise which inspires its ob- 
servance. 

(1) The moral demand is first put in the 
negative form: “Be not unequally yoked with 
unbelievers.” The peculiar word TEpocuyouvres 
(“unequally yoked”) has a cognate form in 
Lev. xix. 19, in the law which forbids the breed- 
ing of hybrid animals. God has established a 
good physical order in the world, and it is not to 
be confounded and disfigured by the mixing of 
species. It is that law (or perhaps another 
form of it in Deut. xxii. 10, forbidding an Is- 
raelite to plough with an ox and an ass under 
the same yoke) that is applied in an ethical 
sense in this passage. There is a wholesome 
moral order in the world also, and it is not 
to be confused by the association of its differ- 
ent kinds. The common application of this 
text to the marriage of Christians and non- 
Christians is legitimate, but too narrow. The 
text prohibits every kind of union in which the 
separate character and interest of the Christian 
lose anything of their distinctiveness and in- 
tegrity. This is brought out more strongly in 
the free quotation from Isa. li. If in ver. 17: 
“Come out from among them, and be separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not anything un- 
clean.” These words were originally addressed 
to the priests who, on the redemption of Israel 
from Babylon, were to carry the sacred temple 
vessels back to Jerusalem. But we must re- 
member that, though they are Old. Testament 
words, they are quoted by a New Testament 
writer, who inevitably puts his own meaning 
into them. ‘The unclean thing” which no 
Christian is to touch is not to be taken in a 
precise Levitical sense; it covers, and I have 
no doubt was intended by the writer to cover, 
all that it suggests to any simple Christian mind 
now. We are to have no compromising con- 
nection with anything in the world which is 
alien to God. Let us be as loving and con- 
ciliatory as we please, but as long as the world 
is what it is, the Christian life can only main- 
tain itself in it in an attitude of protest. There 
always will be things and people to whom the 
pauerian has to say No! 

But the moral demand of the passage is put 
in a more positive form in the last verse: ‘‘ Let 
us cleanse ourselves from all defilement of 
flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear 
of God.” That is the ideal of the Christian life. 
There is something to be overcome and put 
away; there is something to be wrought out 
and completed; there is a spiritual element or 
atmosphere—the fear of God—in which alone 
these tasks can be accomplished. The fear of 
God is an Old Testament name for true reli- 
gion, and even under the New Testament it 
holds its place. The Seraphim still veil their 
faces while they cry “ Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of Hosts,” and still we must feel that great 
awe descend upon our hearts if we would be 
partakers of His holiness. It is this which 
withers up sin to the root, and enables us to 
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cleanse ourselves from all defilement of flesh 
and spirit. St. Paul includes himself in his ex- 
hortation here: it is one duty, one ideal, which 
is set before all. The prompt decisive ’side of 
it. is represented in xabapioopev (“let us 
cleanse ” 
ous side in éncrehovvrec dywobvav “carrying 
holiness to completion.” Almost everybody in 
a Christian Church makes a beginning with this 
task: we cleanse ourselves from obvious and 
superficial defilements; but how few carry the 


work on into the spirit, how few carry it on 


ceaselessly towards perfection. As year after 
year rolls by, as the various experiences of life 
come to us with their lessons and their disci- 
pline from God, as we see the lives of others, 
here sinking ever deeper and deeper into the 
corruptions of the world, there rising daily 
nearer and nearer to the perfect holiness which 
is their goal, does not this demand assert its 
power over us? Is it not a great thing, a wort 
thing, that we should set ourselves to pur 
away from our whole nature, outward and in- 
ward, whatever cannot abide the holy eye of 
God; and that we should regard Christian holi- 
ness, not as a subject for casual thoughts once 
a week, but as the task to be taken up anew, 
with unwearying diligence, every day we liver 
Let us be in earnest with this, for surely God 
is in earnest. 

(2) Observe now the assumption on which 
the demand not to be unequally yoked with unbe- 
lievers is based. It is that there are two ethical 
or spiritual interests in the world, and that these 
are fundamentally inconsistent with each other. 
This implies that in choosing the one, the other 
has to be rejected. But it implies more: it im- 
plies that at bottom there are only two kinds of 
people in the world—those who identify them- 
selves with the one of these interests, and those 
who identify themselves with the other. 

Now, as long as this is kept in the abstract 
form, people do not quarrel with it. They have 
no objection to admit that good and evil are the 
only spiritual forces in the world, and that they 
are mutually exclusive. But many will not admit 
that there are only two kinds of persons in 
the world, answering to these two forces. They 
would rather say there is only one kind of per- 
sons, in whom these forces are with infinite 
varieties and modifications combined, This 
seems more tolerant, more humane, more capa- 
ble of explaining the amazing mixtures and in- 
consistencies we see in human lives. But it is 
not more true. It is a more penetrating insight 
which judges that every man—despite his range 
of neutrality—would in the last resort choose 
his side; would, in short, in a crisis of the proper 
kind, prove finally that he was not good and 
bad, but good or bad. We cannot pretend to 
judge others, but sometimes men judge them- 
selves, and always God can judge. And there 
is an instinct in those who are perfecting holi- 
ness in the fear of God which tells them, with- 
out in the least making them Pharisaical, not 
only what things, but what persons—not only 
what ideas and practices, but what individual 
characters—are not to be made friends of. It 
is no pride, or scorn, or censoriousness, which 
speaks thus, but the voice of all Christian expe- 
rience, It is recognised at once where the young 
are concerned: people are careful of the friends 
their childfen make, and a schoolmaster will 
dismiss inexorably, not only a bad habit, but a 
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bad boy, from the school. It ought to be rec- 
ognised just as easily in maturity as in child- 
hood: there are men and women, as well as 
boys and girls, who distinctly represent evil, and 
whose society is to be declined. To protest 
against them, to repel them, to resent their life 

nd conduct as morally offensive, is a Chris- 
tian duty; it is the first step towards evangelis- 
ing them. 

It is worth noticing in the passage before us 
how the Apostle, starting from abstract ideas, de- 
scends, as he becomes more urgent, into personal 
relations. What fellowship have righteousness 
and lawlessness? None. What communion has 
light with darkness? None. What concord has 
Christ with Belial? Here the persons come in 
who are the heads, or representatives, of the 
opposing moral interests, and it is only now 
that we feel the completeness of the antagonism. 
The interest of holiness is gathered up in Christ; 
the interest of evil in the great adversary; and 
they have nothing in common. And so with 
the believer and the unbeliever. Of course there 
is ground on which they can meet: the same 
sun shines on them, the same soil supports 
them, they breathe the same air. But in all 
that is indicated by those two names—believer 
and unbeliever—they stand quite apart; and the 
distinction thus indicated reaches deeper than 
any bond of union. It is not denied that the 
unbeliever may have much that is admirable 
about him; and for the believer the one su- 
premely important thing in the world is that 
which the unbeliever denies, and therefore the 
more he is in earnest the less can he -afford 
the unbeliever’s friendship. We need all the help 
we can get to fight the good fight of faith, and 
to perfect holiness in the fear of God; and a 
friend whose silence numbs faith, or whose words 
trouble it, is a friend no earnest Christian dare 
keep. Words like these would not seem so hard 
if-the common faith of Christians were felt to 
be a real bond of union among them, and if 
the recoil from the unbelieving world were seen 
to be the action of the whole Christian society, 
the instinct of self-preservation in the new Chris- 
tian life. But, at whatever risk of seeming 
harsh, it must be repeated that there has never 
been a state of affairs in the world in which the 
commandment had no meaning, “Come out 
from among them, and be ye separate”; nor 
an obedience to this commandment which did 
not involve separation from persons as well as 
from principles. 

(3) But what bulks most largely in the pas- 
sage is the series of divine promises which are 
to inspire and sustain obedience. The separa- 
tions which an earnest Christian life requires 
are not without their compensation; to leave the 
world is to be welcomed by God. It is probable 
that the pernicious association which the writer 
had immediately in view was association with 
the heathen in their worship, or at least in 
their sacrificial feasts. At all events it is the 
inconsistency of this with the worship of the 
true God that forms the climax of his expos- 
tulation—What agreement hath a temple of God 
with idols? and it is to this, again, that the en- 
couraging promises are attached. “We,” says 
the Apostle, “are a temple of the living God.” 
This carries with it all that he has claimed: for 
a temple means a house in which God dwells, 
and God can only dwell in a holy place. Pagans 
and Jews alike recognised the sanctity of their 
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temples: nothing was guarded more jealously; 
nothing, if violated, was more promptly and 
terribly avenged. Paul had seen the day when 
he gave his vote to shed the blood of a man who 
had spoken disrespectfully of the Temple at Je- 
rusalem, and the day was coming when he him- 
self. was to run the risk of his life on the mere 
suspicion that he had taken a pagan into the 
holy place. He expects Christians to be as much 
in earnest as Jews who keep the sanctity of 
God’s house inviolate; and now, he says, that 
house are we: it is ourselves we have to keep 
unspotted from the world. 

We are God’s temple in accordance with the 
central promise of the old covenant: as God 
said, “I will dwell in them and walk in them, 
and I will be their God, and they shall be My 
people.” The original of this is Lev. xxvi. 11, 
12. The Apostle, as has been observed already, 
takes the Old Testament words in a New Tes- 
tament sense: as they stand here in Second Co- 
rinthians they mean something much more inti- 
mate and profound than in their old place in 
Leviticus. But even there, he tells us, they are 
a promise to us. What God speaks, He speaks 
to His people, and speaks once for all. And if 
the divine presence in the camp of Israel—a 
presence represented by the Ark and its tent— 
was to consecrate that nation to Jehovah, and 
inspire them with zeal to keep the camp clean, 
that nothing might offend the eyes of His glory, 
how much more ought those whom God has vis- 
ited in His Son, those in whom He dwells 
through His Spirit, to cleanse themselves from 
every defilement, and make their souls fit for 
His habitation? After repeating the charge to 
come out and be separate, the writer heaps up 
new promises, in which the letter and the spirit 
of various Old Testament passages are freely 
combined. The principal one seems to be 2 
Sam. vii., which contains the promises origi- 
nally made to Solomon. At ver. 14 of that chap- 
ter we have the idea of the paternal and filial 
relation, and at ver. 8 the speaker is described 
in the LXX., as here, as the Lord Almighty. 
But passages like Jer. xxxi. 1, 9, also doubtless 
floated through the writer’s mind, and it is the 
substance, not the form, which is the main thing. 
The very freedom with which they are repro- 
duced shows us how thoroughly the writer is at 
home, and how confident he is that he is making 
the right and natural application of these an- 
cient promises. 

Separate yourselves, for you are God’s temple: 
separate yourselves and you will be sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty, and He will 
be your Father. Hec una ratio instar mille esse 
debet. The friendship of the world, as James 
reminds us, is enmity with God; it is the consol- 
ing side of the same truth that separation from 
the world means friendship with God. It does 
not mean solitude, but a more blessed society; 
not renunciation of love, but admission to the 
only love which satisfies the soul, because that 
for which the soul was made. The Puritanism 
of the New Testament is no harsh, repellent 
thing, which eradicates the affections, and makes 
life bleak and barren; it is the condition under 
which the heart is opened to the love of God, 
and filled with all comfort and joy in obedience. 
With Him on our side—with the promise of His 
indwelling Spirit to sanctify us, of His fatherly 
kindness to enrich and protect us—shall we not 
obey the exhortation to come out and be sep- 
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arate, to cleanse ourselves from all that defiles, 
to perfect holiness in His fear? 


CHAPTER-XIX: 
REPENTANCE UNTO LIFE. 
2 CORINTHIANS vii. 2-16 (R. V.). 


_In this fine passage St. Paul completes, as 
far as it lay upon his side to do so, his rec- 
onciliation with the Corinthians. It concludes 
the first great division of his Second Epistle, 
and henceforth we hear no more of the sinner 
censured so severely in the First (chap. v.),* 
or of the troubles which arose in the Church 
over the disciplinary treatment of his sin. The 
end of a quarrel between friends is like the 
passing away of a storm; the elements are meant 
to be at peace with each other, and nature never 
looks so lovely as in the clear shining after rain. 
The effusion of feeling in this passage, so affec- 
tionate and unreserved; the sense that the 
storm-clouds have no more than left the sky, 
yet that fair weather has begun, make it con- 
ope uals beautiful even in the writings of St. 
aul. 

He begins by resuming the appeal interrupted 
at chap. vi. 13. He has charged the Corinthians 
with being straitened in their own affections: 
distrust and calumny have narrowed their souls, 
nay, shut them against him altogether. ‘‘ Re- 
ceive us,” he exclaims here—i. e., open your 
hearts to us. ‘“ You have no cause to be re- 
served: we wronged no man, ruined no man, 
took advantage of no man.’”’ Such charges had 
doubtless been made against him. The point 
of the last is clear from chap. xii. 16-18: he had 
been accused of making money out of his apos- 
tolic work among them. The other words are 
less precise, especially the one rendered “ cor- 
rupted,” which should perhaps be rather ex- 
plained, as in 1 Cor. iii. 17, ‘ destroyed.” Paul 
has not wronged or ruined any one in Corinth. 
Of course; his Gospel made serious demands 
upon people: it insisted on readiness to make 
sacrifices, and on actual sacrifice besides; it 
proceeded with extreme severity against sinners 
like the incestuous man; it entailed obligations, 
as we shall presently hear, to help the poor even 
of distant lands; and then, as still, such claims 
might easily be resented as ruinous or unjust. 
St. Paul esimply denies the charge. He does 
not retort it; it is not his object to’ condemn 
those whom he loves so utterly. He has told 
them already that they are in his heart to die 
together and to live together (vi. 11); and when 
this is so, there is no place for recrimination 
or bandying of reproaches. He is full of confi- 
dence in them; he can freely make his boast of 
them. He has had affliction enough, but over it 
all he has been filled with consolation; even 
as he writes, his joy overflows (observe the 
present: ireprepicoetopat), 

That word—“ ye are in our hearts to die to- 
gether and to live together ’—is the key to all 
that follows. It has suffered much at the hands 
of grammarians, for whom it has undeniable 
perplexities; but vehement emotion may be per- 
mitted to be in some degree inarticulate, and 
we can always feel, even if we cannot demon- 
strate, what it means. “ Your image in my 

* But see on chap. ii. 5-11. 
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heart accompanies me in death and lif 1S 
as nearly as possible what the Apostle says; 
and if the order of the words is unusual—for 
“life ’’ would naturally stand first—that may be 
due to the fact, so largely represented jn chap. 
iv., that his life was a series of deadly perils, 
and of ever-renewed deliverances from them, 
a daily dying and a daily resurrection, through 
all the vicissitudes of which the Corinthians 
never lost their place in his heart. More arti- 
ficial interpretations only obscure the intensity 
of that love which united the Apostle to his con- 
verts. It is levelled here, unconsciously, no 
doubt, but all the more impressively, with the 
love which God in Christ Jesus our Lord bears 
to His redeemed. ‘‘I am persuaded,” St. Paul 
writes to the Romans, “that neither death nor 
life can separate us from that.” “ You may be 
assured,’ he writes here to the Corinthians, 
“that neither death nor life can separate you 
from my love.” The reference of death and life 
is of course different, but the strength of con- 
viction and of emotion is the same in both cases. 
St. Paul’s heart is pledged irrevocably and irre- 
versibly to the Church. In the deep feeling that 
he is theirs, he has an assurance that they also 
are his. The love with which he loves them 
is bound to prevail; nay, it has prevailed, and ne 
can hardly find words to express his joy. “En 
qualiter affectos esse omnes Pastores conve- 
niat ” (Calvin). ; 

The next three verses carry us back to chap. 
ii. 12 ff., and resume the story which was in- 


terrupted there at ver. 14. The sudden thanks-_ 


giving of that passage—so eager and impetuous 
that it left the writer no time to tell what he 
was thankful for—is explained here. Titus, 
whom he had expected to see in Troas, arrived 
at length, probably from Philippi, and brought 
with him the most cheering news. Paul was 
sadly in need of it. His flesh had no rest: the 
use of the perfect (éox7Kev) almost conveys the 
feeling that he began to write whenever he got 
the news, so that up to this moment the strain 
had continued. The fights without were prob- 
ably assaults upon: himself, or the Churches, of 
the nature of persecution; the fears within, his’ 
anxieties about the state of morals, or of Gos- 
pel truth, in the Christian communities. Out- 
worn and depressed, burdened both in body 
and mind (cf. the expressions in ii. 13 and vil. 
5), he was suddenly lifted on high by the arrival 
and the news of Titus. Here again, as in ii. 14, 
he ascribes all to God. It was He whose very 
nature it is to comfort the lowly who so gra- 
ciously comforted him. Titus apparently had 
gone himself with a sad and apprehensive heart 
to Corinth; he had been away longer than he 
had anticipated, and in the interval St. Paul’s 
anxiety had risen to anguish; but in Corinth his 
reception had been unexpectedly favourable, and 
when he returned he was able to console his 
master with a consolation which had already 
gladdened his own heart. Paul was not only 
comforted, his sorrow was turned into joy, as 
he listened to Titus telling of the longing of 
the Corinthians to see him, of their mourning 
over the pain they had given him by their tol- 
erance for such irregularities as that of the in- 
cestuous man or the unknown insulter of the 
Apostle, and of their eagerness to satisfy him 
and maintain his authority... The word “ your” 
(vuov) in ver. 7 has a certain emphasis which sug- 
gests a contrast. Before Titus went to Corinth, 
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“letter, I do not regret it.” 


it was Paul who had been anxious to see them, 
vho had mourned over their immoral laxity, 
10 had been passionately interested in vindi- 
the character of the Church he had 


see him, of grief, and of moral ¢garnestness; 


ree) it is this which explains his joy. The con- 


flict between the powers of good in one great 
_ and passionate soul, and the powers of evil in 
a lax and fickle community, has ended in favour 
‘of the good; Paul’s vehemence has prevailed 
orinthian indifference, and made it ve- 
hement also in all good affections, and he re- 
joices now in the joy of his Lord. 

: én comes the most delicate part of this rec- 
onciliation (vv. 8-12). It is a good rule in mak- 


_ ing up disputes to let bygones be bygones, as far 


as possible; there may be a little spark hidden 
here and there under what seem dead ashes, 
and there is no gain in raking up the ashes, 
and giving the spark a chance to blaze again. 
But this is a good rule only because we are 


bad men, and because reconciliation is seldom 


allowed to have its perfect work. We feel, and 
“say, after we have quarreled with a person and 
been reconciled, that it can never be the same 
again. But this ought not to be so; and if 
we were perfect in love, or ardent in love at 
all, it would not be so. If we were in one an- 
other’s hearts, to die together and to live to- 
gether, we should retrace the past together in 
the very act of being reconciled; and all its 
misunderstandings and bitterness and badness, 
instead of lying hidden in us as matter of re- 
crimination for some other day when we are 
tempted, would add to the sincerity, the tender- 
ness, and the spirituality of our love. The 
Apostle sets us an example here, of the rarest 
and most difficult virtue, when he goes back 
upon the story of his relations with the Corin- 
thians, and makes the bitter stock yield sweet 
and whbdlesome fruit. 

The whole result is in his mind when he 
writes, “ Although I made you sorry with the 
The letter is, on 
the simplest hypothesis, the First Epistle; and 
though no one would willingly speak to his 
friends as Paul in some parts of that Epistle 
speaks to the Corinthians, he cannot pretend 

at he wishes it unwritten. 3 Although I did 
regret it,” he goes on, “now I rejoice.” He 
regretted it, we must understand, before Titus 
came back from Corinth. In that melancholy 
interval, all he saw was that the letter made 
them sorry; it was bound to do so, even if it 
should only be temporarily; but his heart smote 
him for making them sorry at all. It vexed him 
*to vex them. No doubt this is the plain truth 
he is telling them, and it is hard to see why it 
should have been regarded as inconsistent with 
his apostolic inspiration. He did not cease to 
have a living soul because he was inspired; and 
if in his despondency it crossed his mind to say, 
“That letter will only grieve them,” he must 
have said in the same instant, “I wish I had 
never written it.””’ But both impulses were mo- 
mentary only; he has heard now the whole ef- 
aot of his letter, and rejoices that he wrote it. 

ee of course, that they were made sorry—no 
one could rejoice for that—but that they were 
made sorry to repentance. ‘‘ For ye were made 
sorry according to God, that in nothing ye might 
suffer loss on our part. For sorrow according 
to God worketh repentance unto salvation, a 
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repentance which bringeth no regret. But the 
sorrow of the world worketh death.” 

Most people define repentance as a kind of 
sorrow, but this is not exactly St. Paul’s view 
here. There is a kind of sorrow, he intimates, 
which issues in repentance, but repentance itself 
is not so much an emotional as a spiritual 
change. The sorrow which ends in it is a 
blessed experience; the sorrow which does not 
end in it is the most tragical waste of which 
human nature is capable. The Corinthians, we 
are told, were made sorry, or grieved, accord- 
ing to God. Their sorrow had respect to Him: 
when the Apostle’s letter pricked their hearts, 
they became conscious of that which they had 
forgotten—God’s relation to them, and His judg- 
ment on their conduct. It is this element which 
makes’ any sorrow “ godly,” and without this, 
sorrow does not look towards repentance at all. 
All sins sooner or later bring the sense of loss 
with them; but the sense of loss is not repent- 
ance. It is not repentance when we discover 
that our sin has found us out, and has put the 
things we most coveted beyond our reach. It 
is not repentance when the man who has sown 
his wild oats is compelled in bitterness of soul 
to reap what he has sown. It is not a. sorrow 
according to God when our sin is summed up 
for us in the pain it inflicts upon ourselves— 
in our own loss, our own defeat, our,own hu- 
miliation, our own exposure, our own unavail- 
ing regret. These are not healing, but embit- 
tering. The sorrow according to God is that 
in which the sinner is conscious of his sin in 
relation to the Holy One, and feels that its in- 
most soul of pain and guilt is this, that he has 
fallen away from the grace and friendship of 
God. He has wounded a love to which he is 
dearer than he is to himself: to know this is 
really to grieve, and that not with a self-consum- 
ing, but with a healing, hopeful sorrow. It was 
such a sorrow to which Paul's letter gave rise 
at Corinth: it is such a sorrow which issues in 
repentance, that complete change of spiritual 
attitude which ends in salvation, and need never 
be regretted. Anything else—the sorrow, e. g., 
which is bounded by thé selfish interests of the 
sinner, and is not due to his sinful act, but only 
to its painful consequences—is the sorrow of 
the world. It is such as men feel in that realm 
of life in which no account is taken of God; 
it is such as weakens and breaks the spirit, or 
embitters and hardens it, turning it now to de- 
fiance and now to despair, but never to God, 
and penitent hope in Him. It is in this way 
that it works death. If death is to be defined 
at all, it must be by contrast with salvation: 
the grief which has not God as its rule can 
only exhaust the soul, wither up its faculties, 
blight its hopes, extinguish and deaden all. 

St. Paul can point to the experience of the 
Corinthians themselves as furnishing a demon- 
stration of these truths. “‘ Consider your own 
godly sorrow,” he seems to say, ‘and what 
blessed fruits it bore. What earnest care it 
wrought in you! how eager became your inter- 
est in a situation to which you had ence been 
sinfully indifferent!” But ‘‘earnest care” is 
not all. On the contrary, Paul expands it into 
a whole series of acts or dispositions, all of 
which are inspired by that sorrow according to 
God. When they thought of the infamy which 
sin had brought upon the Church, they were 
eager to clear themselves of complicity in it, and 
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angry with themselves that they had ever al- 
lowed such a thing to be; when they thought of 
the Apostle, they feared lest he should come 
to them with a rod, and yet their hearts went 
out in longing desires to see him; when they 
thought of the man whose sin was at the bottom 
of all this trouble, they were full of moral ear- 
nestness, which made lax dealing with him im- 
possible, and compelled them to punish his of- 
fence. In every way they made it evident that, 
in spite of early appearances, they were really 
pure in the matter. They were not, after all, 
making themselves partakers, by condoning it, 
of the bad man’s offence. 

A popular criticism disparages repentance, 
and especially the sorrow which leads to re- 
pentance, as a mere waste of moral force. We 
have nothing to throw away, the severely prac- 
tical moralist tells us, in sighs and tears and 
feelings: let.us be up and doing, to rectify the 
wrongs for which we are responsible; that is 
the only repentance which is worth the name. 
This passage, and the experience which it de- 
picts, are the answer to such precipitate criti- 
cism. The descent into our own hearts, the 
painful self-scrutiny and self-condemnation, the 
sorrowing according to God, are not waste of 
moral force. Rather are they the only possi- 
ble way to accumulate moral force; they apply 
to the soul the pressure under which it mani- 
fests tho8e potent virtues which St. Paul here 
ascribes to the Corinthians. All sorrow, in- 
deed, as he is careful to tell us, is not repent- 
ance; but he who has no sorrow for his sin has 
not the force in him to produce earnest care, 
fear, longing, zeal, avenging. The fruit, of 
course, is that for which the tree is cultivated; 
but who would magnify the fruit by disparaging 
the sap? That is what they do who decry 
“ godly sorrow” to exalt practical amendment. 

With this reference to the effect of his letter 
upon them, the Apostle virtually completes his 
reconciliation to the Corinthians. He chooses 
to consider the effect of his letter as the pur- 
pose for which’ it was written, and this enables 
him to dismiss what had been a very painful sub- 
ject with a turn as felicitous as it is affectionate. 
“So then, though I did write to you, it was not 
for his sake who did the wrong [the sinner of 
1 Cor. v.], nor for his who had it done to him 
{his father] *; but that you yourselves might 
become conscious of your earnest care of our 
interests in the sight of God.” Awkward as 
some of the situations had been, all that re- 
mained, so far as the Apostle and the Corin- 
thians were concerned, was this: they knew 
better than before how deeply they were at- 


tached to him, and how much they would do. 


for his sake. He chooses, as I have said, to 
regard this last result of his writing as the pur- 
pose for which he wrote; and when he ends the 
twelfth verse with the words, ‘“‘ For this cause, 
we have been comforted,” it is as if he said, 
“T have got what I wanted now, and am con- 
tent.” 

But content is far too weak a word. Paul had 
heard all this good news from Titus, and the 
comfort which it gave him was exalted into 
abounding joy when he saw how the visit to 
Corinth had gladdened and refreshed the spirit 
of his friend. Evidently Titus had accepted 
Paul’s commission with misgivings: possibly 
Timothy, who had been earlier enlisted for the 

* But see on chap. ii. 5-11. 
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same service (1 Cor. xvi. 10), had found his 
courage fail him, and withdrawn. At all events, 
Paul had spoken encouragingly to Titus of the 
Corinthians before he started; as he puts it in 
ver. 14, he had boasted somewhat to him on 
their account; and he is delighted that their re- 
ception of Titus has shown that his confidence 
was justified. He cannot refrain here from a 
passing allusion to the charges of prevarication 
discussed in the first chapter; he not only tells 
the truth about them (as Titus has seen), but he 
has always told the truth to them. These verses 
present the character of Paul in an admirable 
light: not only his sympathy with Titus, but his 
attitude to the Corinthians, is beautifully Chris- 
tian. What in most cases of estrangement 
makes reconciliation hard is that the estranged 
have allowed themselves to speak of each other 
to outsiders in a way that cannot be forgotten 
or got over. But even when the tension be- 
tween Paul and the Corinthians was at its 
height, he boasted of them to Titus. His love 
to them was so real that nothing could blind him 
to their good qualities. He could say severe 
things to them, but he would never disparage or 
malign them to other people; and if we wish 
friendships to last, and to stand the strains to 
which all human ties are occasionally subject, 
we must never forget this rule. ‘“ Boast some- 
what,” even of the man who has wronged you, 
if you possibly can. If you have ever loved 
him, you certainly can, and it makes reconcilia- 
tion easy. 

The last results of the painful friction be- 
tween Paul and the Corinthians were peculiarly 
happy. The Apostle’s confidence in them was 
completely restored, and they had completely 
won the heart of Titus. ‘“ His affections are 
more abundantly toward you, as he remembers 
the obedience of you all, how with fear and 
trembling ye received him.” ‘ Fear and trem- 
bling” is an expression which St. Patl uses 
elsewhere, and which is liable to be misunder- 
stood. It does not suggest panic, but an 
anxious scrupulous desire not to be wanting to 
one’s duty, or to do less than one ought to do. | 
“Work out your salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, for it is God that worketh in you,” does 
not mean “ Do it in a constant state of agita- 
tion or alarm,” but ‘‘ Work on with this resource 
behind you, in the same spirit with which a 
young man of character would work, who was 
starting in business on capital advanced by a 
friend.” He would proceed, or ought to pro- 
ceed, with fear and trembling, not of the sort 
which paralyse intelligence and energy, but of 
the sort which peremptorily preclude slackness 
or failure in duty. This is the meaning here 
also. The Corinthians were not frightened for 
Paul’s deputy, but they welcomed him with an 
anxious conscientious desire to do the very ut- 
most that duty and love ‘could require. This, 
says Calvin, is the true way to receive ministers 
of Christ; and it is this only which will gladden 
a true minister’s heart. Sometimes, with the 
most innocent intention, the whole situation is 
changed, and the minister, though received with 
the utmost courtesy and kindness, is not re- 
ceived with fear and trembling at all. Partly 
through his own fault, and partly through the 
fault of others, he ceases to be the representa- 
tive of anything that inspires reverence or ex- 
cites to conscientious earnestness of conduct. 
If, under these circumstances, he continues to 
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be kindly treated, he is apt to end in being, not 
the pastor, but the pet lamb of his flock. In 
apostolic times there was no danger of this, but 
modern ministers and modern congregations 
have sometimes thrown away all the possibili- 
ties of good in their mutual relations by dis- 


regarding it. The affection which they ought to © 


have to each other is Christian, not merely nat- 
ural; controlled by spiritual ideas and purposes, 
and nota matter of ordinary good feeling; and 
where this is forgotten, all is lost. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE GRACE OF LIBERALITY. 
2 CORINTHIANS viii. 1-15 (R. V.). 


Wits the eighth chapter begins the second 
of the three great divisions of this Epistle. It 
is concerned exclusively with the collection 
which the Apostle was raising in all the Gentile 
Christian communities for the poor of the 
Mother Church at Jerusalem. This collection 
had great importance in his eyes, for various 
reasons: it was the fulfilment of his undertak- 
ing, to the original Apostles, to remember the 
poor (Gal. ii. 10); and it was a testimony to the 
saints in Palestine of the love of the Gentile 
brethren in Christ. The fact that Paul inter- 
ested himself so much in this collection, des- 
tined as it was for Jerusalem, proves that he 
distinguished broadly between the primitive 
Church and its authorities on the one hand, and 
the Jewish emissaries whom he treats so un- 

- sparingly in chaps. x. and xi. on the other. 

Money is usually a delicate topic to handle in 
the Church, and we may count ourselves happy 
in having two chapters from the pen of St. Paul 
in which he treats at large of a collection. We 

_ see the mind of Christ applied in them to a 
subject which is always with us, and sometimes 
embarrassing; and if there are traces here and 
there that embarrassment was felt even by the 
Apostle, they only show more clearly the won- 
derful wealth of thought and feeling which he 
could bring to bear on an ungrateful theme. 
Consider only the variety of lights in which he 
puts it, and all of them ideal. ‘“ Money,” as 
such, has no character, and so he never men- 


tions it. But he calls the thing which he wants 
a grace (xapic),.a-service (dsakovia),~ a com- 
munion in service (kowwva), a munificence 


(ddpéryc), a blessing (edAoyia), a manifestation 
of love. The whole resources of Christian im- 
agination are spent in transfiguring, and lifting 
into a spiritual atmosphere, a subject on which 
even Christian men are apt to be materialistic. 
We do not need to be hypocritical when we 
speak about money in the Church; but both the 
charity and the business of the Church must be 
transacted as Christian, and not as_ secular, 
affairs. 

Paul introduces the new topic with his usual 
felicity. He has got through some rough water 
in the first seven chapters, but ends with ex- 
pressions of joy and satisfaction. When he 
goes on in the eighth chapter, it is in the same 
cheerful key. It is as though he said to the 
Corinthians: “ You have made me very happy, 
and now I must tell you what a happy experi- 
ence I have had in Macedonia. The grace of 
God has been poured out on the Churches, and 
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they have given with incredible liberality to the 
collection for the Jewish poor. It so moved me 
that I begged Titus, who had already made 
some arrangements in connection with this mat- 
ter among you, to return and complete the 
work.” ; 

Speaking broadly, the Apostle invites the Co- 
rinthians to look at the subject through three 
media: (1) the example of the Macedonians; 
(2) the example of the Lord; and (3) the laws 
by which God estimates liberality. 

(1) The liberality of the Macedonians is de- 
scribed as “the grace of God given in the 
Churches.” This is the aspect of it which con- 
ditions every other; it is not the native growth 
of the soul, but a divine gift for which God is 
to be thanked. Praise Him when hearts are 
opened, and generosity shown; for it is His 
work. In Macedonia this grace was set off by 
the circumstances of the people. Their Chris- 
tian character was put to the severe proof of 
a great affliction (see 1 Thess. ii. 14 f.); they 
were themselves in deep poverty; but their joy 
abounded nevertheless (1 Thess. i. 6), and joy 
and poverty together poured out a rich stream 
of liberality.* This may sound paradoxical, but 
paradox is normal here. Strange to say, it is 
not those to whom the Gospel comes easily, 
and on whom it imposes little, who are most 
generous in its cause. On the contrary, it is 
those who have suffered for it, those who have 
lost by it, who are as a rule most open-handed. 
Comfort makes men selfish, even though they 
are Christian; but if they are Christian, affliction, 
even to the spoiling of their goods, teaches 
them generosity. The first generation of Meth- 
odists in England—the men who in 1843 fought 
the good fight of the faith in Scotland—illustrate 
this law; in much proof of affliction, it might 
be said of them also, the abundance of their 
joy, and their deep poverty, abounded unto the 
riches of their liberality. Paul was almost em- 
barrassed with the liberality of the Macedonians. 
When he looked at their poverty, he did not 
hope for much (ver. 5). He would not have felt 
justified in urging people who were themselves 
in such distress to do much for the relief of 
others. But they did not need urging: it was 
they who urged him. The Apostle’s sentence 
breaks down as he tries to convey an adequate 
impression of their eagerness (ver. 4), and he 
has to leave off and begin again (ver. 5). To 
their power, he bears .witness, yes and beyond 
their power, they gave of their own accord. 
They importuned him to bestow on them also 
the favour of sharing in this service to the saints. 
And when their request was granted, it was 
no paltry contribution that they made; they 
gave themselves to the Lord, to begin with, and 
to the Apostle, as His agent in the transaction, 
by the will of God. The last words resume, in 
effect, those with which St. Paul introduced this 
topic: it was God’s doing, the working of His 
will on their wills, that the Macedonians be- 
haved as they did. I cannot think the English 
version is right in the rendering: “ And this, not 
as we had hoped, but first they gave their own 
selves to the Lord.” This inevitably suggests 
that afterwards they gave something else—viz., 
their subscriptions. But this is a false contrast, © 

*’AmAérns is literally simplicity or singleness of heart, 
the disposition which, when it gives, does so without 
arriére-pensée : in point of fact this is identical with the 
liberal or generous disposition. Cf chap.ix. 11,13; Roms 
xii.8; James t. 5. 
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and gives the word ‘first’ (tp@Tov) a false em- 
phasis, which it has not in the original. What 
St. Paul says is virtually this: “ We expected 
little from people so poor, but by God’s will 
they literally put themselves at the service of the 
Lord, in the first instance, and of us as His 
administrators. They said to us, to our amaze- 
ment and joy, ‘ We are Christ’s, and yours after 
Him, to command in this matter.’”” This is one 
of the finest and most inspiring experiences that 
a Christian minister can have, and, God be 
thanked, it is none of the rarest. Many a man 
besides Paul has been startled and ashamed by 
the liberality of those from whom he would not 
have ventured to beg. Many a man has been 
importuned to take what he could not have 
dared to ask. It is a mistake to refuse such 
generosity, to decline it as too much; it gladdens 
God, and revives the heart of man. It is a mis- 
take to deprive the poorest of the opportunity 
of offering this sacrifice of praise; it is the poor- 
est in whom it has most munificence, and to 
whom it brings the deepest joy. .Rather ought 
we to open our hearts to the impression of it, 
as to the working of God’s grace, and arouse 
our own selfishness to do something not less 
worthy of Christ’s love. 

This was the application which St. Paul made 
of the generosity of the Macedonians. Under 
the impression of it he exhorted Titus, who on 
a previous occasion* had made some prelim- 
inary arrangements about the matter in Corinth, 
to return thither and complete the work. He 
had other things also to complete, but “this 
grace’’ was to be specially included. Perhaps 
one may see a gentle irony in the tone of ver. 7. 
“Enough of argument,” the Apostle says: t 
“let Christians distinguished as you are in every 
respect—in faith and eloquence and knowledge 
and all sorts of zeal, and in the love that comes 
from you and abides in us—see that they are dis- 
tinguished in this grace also.” It is a real char- 
acter that is suggested here by way of contrast, 
but not exactly a lovely one: the man who 
abounds in spiritual interest, who is fervent, 
prayerful, affectionate, able to speak in the 
Church, but unable to part with money. 

(2) This brings the Apostle to his second 
point, the example of the Lord. “I do not 
speak by way of commandment,” he says, “in 
urging you to be liberal, I am only taking oc- 
casion, through the earnestness of others, to put 
the sincerity of your love to the proof. If you 
truly love the brethren you will not grudge to 
help them in their distress. The Macedonians, of 
course, are no law for you; and though it was 
from them I started, I do not need to urge their 
example; ‘for ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that, though He was rich, yet for 
your sakes He became poor, that ye through 
His poverty might become rich.’” This is the 
one pattern that stands for ever before the eyes 
of Christian men, the fountain of an inspiration 
as strong and pure to-day as when Paul wrote 
these words. 

Read simply, and by one who has the Chris- 
tian creed in his mind, the words do not appear 
ambiguous. Christ was rich, they tell us; He 
became poor for our sakes, and by His poverty 
we become rich. If a commentary is needed, 


_*Previous to his recent visit? So Schmiedel. Or 
es = formerly? 

+ This, according to Hermann (quoted by Meyer), is 
often the force of adda, which is certainly a surprising 
word here, 
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it is surely to be sought in the parallel passage 
Phil. ii. 5 ff. The rich Christ is the pre-existent 
One, in the form of God, in the glory which 
He had with the Father before the world was; 
He became poor when He*became man. The 
poor men are those whose lot Christ came to 
share, and in consequence of that self-impoy- 
erishment of His they become heirs of a king- 
dom. It is not necessary, indeed it is utterly 
misleading, to ask curiously how Christ became 
poor, or what kind of experience it was for 
Him when He exchanged heaven for earth, and 
the form of God for the form of a servant. As 
Mr. Gore has well said, it is not the metaphysics 
of the Incarnation that St. Paul is concerned 
with, either here or in Philippians, but its ethics. 
We may never have a scientific key to it, but we 
have a moral key. If we do not comprehend its 
method, at least we comprehend its motive, and 
it is in its motive that the inspiration of it lies. 
We know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
and it comes home to our hearts when the 
Apostle says, “ Let that mind—that moral tem- 
per—be in you which was also in Him.” Ordi- 
nary charity is but the crumbs from the rich 
man’s table; but if we catch Christ’s spirit, it 
will carry us far beyond that. He was rich, 
and gave up all for our sakes; it is no less than 
poverty on His part which enriches us. 

The older theologians, especially of the 
Lutheran Church, read this great text differ- 
ently, and their opinion is not yet quite ex- 
tinct. They referred énrayevoev, not to Christ’s 
entrance on the incarnate state, but to His ex- 
istence in it; * they puzzled themselves to con- 
ceive of Him as rich and poor at the same 
time; and they quite took the point from St. 
Paul’s exhortation by making éxrayevoev mAobovoc 
®v describe a combination, instead of an inter- 
change, of states. It is a counsel of despair 
when a recent commentator (Heinrici), sym- 
pathising with this view, but yielding to the 
comparison of Phil. ii. 5 ff., tries to unite the 
two interpretations, and to make éxréyevoev 
cover both the coming to earth from heaven. 
and the life in poverty on earth. No word can 
mean two different things at the same time: and 
in this daring attempt we may fairly see a final 
surrender of the orthodox Lutheran interpreta- 
tion. : 

Some strange criticisms have been passed on 
this appeal to the Incarnation as a motive to. 
liberality. It shows, Schmiedel says, Paul’s con- 
tempt for the knowledge of Christ after the 
flesh, when the Incarnation is all he can adduce 
as a pattern for such a simply human thing. 
as a charitable gift. The same contempt, then, 
we must presume, is shown in Philippians, when. 
the same great pattern is held up to inspire 
Christians with lowly thoughts of themselves, _ 
and with consideration for others. It is shown, 
perhaps, again at the close of that magnificent 
chapter—the fifteenth in First Corinthians—. 
where all the glory to be revealed when Christ 
transfigures His people is made a reason for 
the sober virtues of stedfastness and patience. 
The truth is rather that Paul knew from experi- 
ence that the supreme motives are needed on 
the most ordinary occasions. He never appeals 
to incidents, not because he does not know 
them, or because he despises them, but because | 


it is far more potent and effectual to appeal to — 


*Translating it, of course, “‘was 


; pre or “lived 
poor ’”’: which is not impossible in itself. 
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_ very highest things. 


Christ. His mind gravitates to the Incarna- 
tion, or the Cross, or the Heavenly Throne, 
because the power and virtue of the Redeemer 
are concentrated there. The spirit that wrought 


redemption, and that changes men into the im- 


age of the Lord—the spirit without which no 
Christian disposition, not even the most “ sim- 
ply human,” can be produced—is felt there, if 
one may say so, in gathered intensity; and it is 
not the want of a concrete vision of Jesus such 
as Peter and John had, nor a scholastic insensi- 
bility to such living and love-compelling details 
as our first three Gospels furnish, that makes 
Paul have recourse thither; it is the instinct of 
the evangelist and pastor who knows that the 
hope of souls is to live in the presence of the 
Of course Paul believed in 
the pre-existence and in the Incarnation. The 
writer quoted above does not, and naturally the 
appeal of the text is artificial and unimpressive 
to him. But may we not ask, in view of the sim- 
plicity, the unaffectedness, and the urgency with 
which St. Paul uses this appeal both here and in 
Philippians, whether his faith in the pre-exist- 
ence can have had no more than the precarious 
speculative foundation which is given to it 
by so many who reconstruct his theology? 
“Christ, the perfect reconciler, must be the 
perfect revealer of God; God’s purpose—that for 
which He made all things—must be seen in 
Him; but that for which God made all things 
must have existed (in the mind of God) before 
all things; therefore Christ is (ideally) from 
everlasting.” This is the substance of many ex- 
planations of how St. Paul came by his Chris- 
tology; but if this had been all, could St. Paul 
by any possibility have appealed thus naively 
to the Incarnation as a fact, and a fact which 
s one of the mainsprings of Christian moral- 
ity! 

(3) The Apostle pauses for a moment to urge 
his plea in the interest of the Corinthians them- 
selves. He is not commanding, but giving his 
judgment: “this,” he says, “is profitable for 
you, whe began a year ago, not only to do, but 
also to will. But now complete the doing also.” 
Every one knows this situation, and its evils. 
A good work which has been set on foot with 
interest and spontaneity enough, but which has 
begun to drag, and is in danger of coming to 
nothing, is very demoralising. It enfeebles the 
conscience, and spoils the temper. It develops 
irresolution and incapacity, and it stands per- 
petually in the way of anything else that has 
to be done. Many a bright idea stumbles over 
it, and can get no further. It is not only worldly 
wisdom, but divine wisdom, which says: “ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” If it is the giving of money, the build- 
ing of a church, the insuring of a life, complete 
the doing. To be always thinking about it, and 
always in an ineffective way busy about it, is 
not profitable for you. 

It is in this connection that the Apostle lays 
down the laws of Christian liberality. In these 
verses (11 to 15) there are three. (a) First, 
there must be readiness, or, as the Authorised 
Version puts it, a willing mind. What is given 
must be given freely; it must be a gracious of- 
fering, not a tax. This is fundamental. The 
law of the Old Testament is re-enacted in the 
New: “Of every man whose heart maketh him 
willing shall ye take the Lord’s offering.” What 
we spend in piety and charity is not tribute 
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paid to a tyrant, but the response of gratitude to 
our Redeemer: and if it has not this character 
He does not want it. If there be first a willing 
mind, the rest is easy; if not, there is no need 
to go on. (b) The second law is, ‘“ according 
as a man has.” Readiness is the acceptable 
thing, not this or that proof of it. If we can- 
not give much, then a ready mind makes even 
a little acceptable. Only let us remember this, 
that readiness always gives all that is.in its 
power. The readiness of the poor widow in the 
Temple could only give two mites, but two 
mites were all her living; the readiness of the 
Macedonians was in the depths of poverty, but 
they gave themselves to the Lord. The widow’s 
mites are an illustrious example of sacrifice, and 
this\word of the Apostle contains a moving ap- 
peal for generosity; yet the two together have 
been profaned times innumerable to cloak the 
meanest selfishness. (c) The third law is reci- 
procity. Paul does not write that the Jews 
may be relieved and the Corinthians burdened, 
but on the principle of equality: at this crisis 
the superfluity of the Corinthians:is to make up 
what is wanting to the Jews, and at some other 
the situation will be exactly reversed. Brother- 
hood cannot be one-sided; it must be mutual, 
and in the interchange of services equality is the 
result. This, as the quotation hints, answers to 
God’s design in regard to worldly goods, as that 
design is indicated in the story of the manna: 
He that gathered much had no more than his 
neighbours, and he that gathered little had no 
less. To be selfish is not an infallible way of, 
getting more than your share; you may cheat 
your neighbour by that policy, but you will not 
get the better:of God. In all probability men 
are far more nearly on an equality, in respect of 
what their worldly possessions yield, than the 
rich in their pride, or the poor in their envious 
discontent, would readily believe; but where in- 
equality is patent and painful—a glaring viola- 
tion of the divine intention here suggested— 
there is a call for charity to redress the balance. 
Those who give to the poor are co-operating 
with God, and the more a community is Chris- 
tianised, the more will that state be realised in 
which each has what he needs. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE FRUITS OF LIBERALITY. 
2 CORINTHIANS Viii. 16-ix. 15 (R. V.). 


Tuts long passage has a good many difficul- 
ties of detail, for the grammarian and the textual 
critic. Where it seems necessary, these will be 
referred to in the notes; but as the large mean- 
ing of the writer is hardly affected by them, they 
need not interrupt the course of exposition. It 
falls into three parts, which are clearly marked 
as sttch in the Revised Version: (1) Chap. viii. 
16-24, commending to the Corinthians the three 
brethren who were to precede Paul and prepare 
the collection; (2) Chap. ix. 1-5, appealing to 
the motives of emulation and shame to reinforce 
love in the matter; and (3) Chap. ix. 6-15, urg- 
ing liberality, and enlarging on the blessed 
fruits it yields. The first of these divisions be- 
gins, and the last ends, with an exclamatory 
ascription of thanks to God. 

(1) Chap. viii. 16-24. Of the three men who 
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acted as commissioners in this delicate under- 
taking, only one, Titus, is known to us by name. 
He had just returned from Corinth: he knew 
all the critical points in the situation; and no 
doubt the Apostle was glad to have such a man 
at the head of the little party. He was thankful 
to God that on the occasion of that previous 
visit the Corinthians had completely won the 
heart of Titus, and that his loyal fellow- 
worker needed no compulsion to return. He 
was leaving. Paul of his own accord, full of 
earnest care for his Achaian friends. Along 
with him went a second—the brother whose 
praise in the Gospel was through all the 
Churches. It is useless to ask who the brother 
was. <A very early opinion, alluded to by Ori- 
gen, and represented apparently in the tradi- 
tional subscription to this Epistle, identified him 
with Luke. Probably the ground for this iden- 
tification was the idea that his “‘ praise in the 
Gospel” referred to Luke’s work as an evan- 
gelist. But this cannot be: first, because Luke’s 
Gospel cannot have been written so early; and, 
secondly, because “‘the Gospel” at this date 
does not mean a written thing at all. This 
man’s praise in the Gospel must mean the credit 
he had acquired by his services to the Christian 
faith; it might be by some bold confession, or 
by activity as an evangelist, or by notable hos- 
pitality to missionaries, or by such helpful min- 
istries as the one he was now engaged in. The 
real point of interest for us in the expression 
is the glimpse it gives us of the unity of the 
Church, and the unimpeded circulation of one 
life through all its members. Its early divisions, 
theological and racial, have been sufficiently 
emphasised; it is well worth while to observe 
the unity of the spirit. It was this, eventually, 
which gave the Church its power in the decline 
of the Empire. It was the only institution 
which extended over the area of civilisation with 
a common spirit, common sympathies, and a 
common standard of praise. It was a compli- 
ment to the Corinthians to include in this em- 
bassy one whose good name was honoured 
wherever men met in the name of Jesus. This 
brother was at the same time a deputy in a 
special sense. He had been elected by the 
Churches who were contributing to the collec- 
tion, that he might accompany the Apostle 
when it was taken to Jerusalem. This, in itself, 
is natural enough, and it would not call for 
comment but for the remark to which the Apos- 
tle proceeds—‘ avoiding this, that any man 
should blame us in the matter of this bounty 
which is ministered by us to the glory of the 
Lord, and to show our readiness: for we take 
thought for things honourable, not only in the 
sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men.” 

There was evidently an unpleasant side to this 
transaction. Paul’s interest in the collection, 
his enemies had plainly said (chap. xii. 17, 18), 
was not quite disinterested. He was capable 
of putting his own hand into the bag. What 
ought a Christian man to do in such a case? 
We shall see in a later chapter how keenly Paul 
felt this unworthy imputation, and with what 
generous passion he resented it; but here he 
betrays no indignation; he joins with the 
Churches who are making the collection in so 
ordering matters as to preclude suspicion. 
Wherever the money is concerned, his responsi- 
bility is to be shared with another. It is a pity 
that Christ should not be glorified, and the 
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Apostle’s zeal to help the poor saints made 
known, without the accompaniment of these 
base suspicions and precautionary measures; 
but in all things human, evil will mingle with 
good, and the humble course is best, which 
does not only what God knows to be honoura- 
ble, but what men must see to be so too. In 
handling money especially, it is best to err on 
the safe side. If most men are too readily sus- 
pected by others, it only answers to the fact 
that most men are too ready to trust them- 
selves. We have an infinite faith in our own 
honesty; and when auditors are appointed to 
examine their books, the inexperienced are apt 
to think it needless, and éven impertinent. If 
they were wise, they would welcome it as a pro- 
tection against suspicion and even against them- 
selves.. Many a man has ruined himself—not to 
speak of those who trusted him—by too blind 
a belief in his own integrity. The third brother 
who accompanied Titus seems to have been 
more closely associated with Paul than the sec- 
ond. He had proved him often, in many things, 
and found him uniformly earnest; and at this 
juncture the confidence he had in the Corin- 
thians made him more earnest than ever. Paul 
extols the three in the highest terms before he 
sends them off; if anybody in Corinth wishes 
to know what they are, he is proud to tell. 
Titus is his partner in the apostolic calling, and 
has shared his work among them; the other 
brethren are deputies (apostles) of Churches, a 
glory of Christ. What an idealist Paul was! 
What an appreciation of Christian character he 
had when he described these nameless believers 
as reflections of the splendour of Christ! To 
common eyes they might be commonplace men; 
but when Paul looked at them he saw the dawn- 
ing of that brightness in which the Lord ap- 
peared to him by the way. Contact with the 
grimy side of human nature did not blind him to 
this radiance; rather did this glory of Christ in 
men’s souls strengthen him to believe all things, 
to hope all things, to endure all things. In 
showing before these honoured messengers the 
proof of their love, and of his boasting on their 


behalf, the Corinthians will show it, he says, be- . _ 


fore the face of the Churches. It will be of- 
ficially reported throughout Christendom. 

(2) Chap. ix. 1-5. This section strikes one at 
first as greatly wanting in connection with what 
precedes. It looks like a new beginning, an in- 
dependent writing on the same or a similar sub- 
ject. This has led some scholars to argue that 
either chap. viii. or chap. ix. belongs to a differ- 
ent occasion, and that only resemblance in sub- 
ject has led to one of them being erroneously 
inserted here beside the other. This, in the ab- 
sence of any external indication, is an ex- 
tremely violent supposition; and closer exam- 
ination goes to dissipate that first impression. 
The statements, e. g., in vv. 3-5 would be quite 
unintelligible if we had not chap. viii. 16-24 to 
explain them; and instead of saying there is no 
connection between ix. I and what precedes, we 
should rather say that the connection is some- 
what involved and circuitous—as will happen 
when one is handling a topic of unusual diffi- 
culty. It is to be explained thus. The Apostle 
feels that he has said a good deal now about 
the collection, and that there is a danger in be- 
ing too urgent. He uses what he has just said 
about the reception of the brethren as a step- 
ping-stone to another view of the subject, more 
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less importunate. 





fla ttering to the Corinthians, to begin with, and 
“ Maintain your character 
_ before them,” he says in effect; “‘for as for the 
_ ministering to the saints, it is superfluous for 
me to be writing to you as I do.” Instead of 
finding it necessary to urge their duty upon 
them, he has been able to hold up their readi- 
ness as an example to the Macedonians. 
“ Achaia has been prepared for a year past,” he 
said to hi$ fond disciples in Thessalonica and 
Philippi; and the zeal of the Achaians, or rivalry 
of them, roused the majority of the Mace- 
donians. This is one way of looking at what 
happened; another, and surely Paul would have 
been the first to say a more profound, is that 
of chap. viii. 1—the grace of God was given in 
-the Churches of Macedonia. But the grace of 
God takes occasions, and uses means; and here 
its opportunity and its instrument for working 
in Macedonia was the ready generosity of the 
Corinthians. It has wrought, indeed, so effec- 
tively that the tables are turned, and now it is 
the liberality of Macedonia which is to provoke 
Corinth. Paul is sending on these brethren be- 
_ forehand, lest, if any of the Macedonians should 
accompany him when-he starts for Corinth him- 
self, they should find matters not so flourishing 
as he had led them to believe. “ That would 
put me to shame,” he says to the Corinthians, 
“not to speak of you. I have been very con- 
fident in speaking of you as I have done in 
Macedonia: do keep up my credit and your own. 
Let this blessing, which you are going to bestow 
on the poor, be ready as a blessing—i. e., as 
something which one gives willingly, and as 
liberally as he can; and not as a matter of 
avarice, in which one gives reluctantly, keep- 
ing as much as he can.’ 

The legitimacy of such motives as are ap- 
_ pealed to in this paragraph will always be more 
or less questioned among Christian men, but as 
long as human nature is what it is they will 
always be appealed to. A great man of action 
like St. Paul will of course find his temptation 
along this line. He is so eager to get men to 
act, and the inertness of human nature is so 
great, that it is hard to decline anything which 
will set it in motion. It is not the highest mo- 
tive, certainly, when the forwardness of one 
stimulates another; but in a good cause, it is 
better than none. A good cause, too, has a 
wonderful power of its own when men begin 
to attend to it; it asserts itself, and takes pos- 
session of souls on its own account. Rivalry 
becomes generous then, even if it remains; it is 
a race in love that is being run, and all who 
run obtain the prize. Competitions for prizes 
which only one can gain have a great deal in 
them that is selfish and bad; but rivalry in the 
service of others—rivalry in unselfishness—will 
not easily degenerate in this direction. Paul 
does not need to be excused because he stimu- 
lates the Macedonians by the promptitude of the 
Corinthians—though he had his misgivings 
about this last—and the Corinthians by the lib- 
erality of the Macedonians. The real motive in 
both cases was “the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, though He was rich, yet for our 
sakes became poor.” It is this which underlies 
everything in the Christian heart, and nothing 
can do harm which works as its auxiliary. 

(3) Chap. ix. 6-15. In the third and last sec- 
tion the Apostle resumes his direct and urgent 
tone. “I do not need to write to you,” he 
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seems to say, “but one thing I cannot but set 
down: He that soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly; and he that soweth bountifully shall 
reap also bountifully.” That is the law of God, 
and the nature of things, whether men regard or 
disregard it. Charity is in a real sense an in- 
vestment, not’a casting away of money; it is 
not fruitless, but bears fruit in the measure in 
which it is sown. Of course it cannot be en- 
forced—that would be to deny its very nature. 
Each is to give what he has purposed in his 
heart, where he is free and true: he is not to 
give out of grief, mourning over what he gives 
and regretting he could not keep it; neither is 
he to give out of necessity, because his position, 
or the usages of his society, or the comments 
of his neighbours, put a practical compulsion 
upon him. God loves a cheerful giver. Money 
is nothing to Him but as an index to the soul; 
unless the soul gives it, and gives itself with it, 
He takes no account. But He does take ac- 
count of true charity, and because He does, the 
charitable may be of good cheer: He will not 
allow them to be without the means of mani- 
festing a spirit so grateful to Him. If we really 
wish to be generous, He will not withhold from 
us the power of being so. This is what the 
Apostle says in ver. 8: ‘‘ God is able to make all 
grace abound toward you, that ye, having al- 
ways all sufficiency in everything, may abound 
unto every good work.” There is, indeed, an- 
other way of rendering «airdpxesa (sufficiency). 
Some take it subjectively, not objectively, and 
make it mean, not sufficiency, but contentment. 
But though a contented spirit disposes people 
wonderfully to be generous, and the discon= 
tented, who have never enough for themselves, 
can never, of course, spare anything for any- 
body else, this meaning is decidedly to be re- 
jected. The sufficiency, as ver. 10 also shows, 
is outward: we shall always, if we are charitable, 
have by God’s grace the means of being more 
so. He is able to bless us abundantly, that we 
may be able for every good work. Observe the 
purpose of God’s blessing. This is the import 
of the quotation from the 112th Psalm, in which 
we have the portrait of the good man: “‘ He hath 
dispersed ’—what uncalculating liberality there 
is in the very word—‘‘he hath given to the 
poor: his righteousness abideth for ever.” The 
approximation, in the Jewish morals of later 
times, of the ideas of righteousness and alms- 
giving, has led some to limit dkawoivy in this 
passage (as in Matt. vi. 1) to the latter sense. 
This is extremely improbable—I think impos- 


sible. In the Psalm, both in ver. 3 and ver. Io 
(LXX.), the expression ‘‘his righteousness 


abideth for ever” reflects God’s verdict on the 
character as a whole. The character there de- 
scribed, and here referred to by the relevant 
trait of generosity, is one which need fear no 
chances of the future. He who supplies seed to 
the sower and bread for food will supply and 
multiply the seed sown by the generous Corin- 
thians (that they may ever be in a position to 
be generous), and will cause also the fruits of 
their righteousness to grow. Their righteous- 
ness, as it figures in this last phrase, is of course 
represented, for the time being, by their gen- 
erosity; and the poetic expression “fruits of 
righteousness,” which is borrowed from Hosea, 
designates the results which that generosity pro- 
duces. It is not only an investment which guar- 
antees to them the generous care of God for 
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their own welfare; it is a seed which bears an- 
other and more spiritual harvest. With some 
expansion of heart on this the Apostle con- 
cludes. 

(a) It yields a rich harvest of thanksgiving 
to God. This is expressed in ver. 12, and is the 
principal point. It is something™to fill up fur- 
ther the measure of a brother’s needs by a 
timely gift, but how much more it is to change 
the tune of his spirit, and whereas we found him 
cheerless or weak in faith, to leave him grate- 
fully praising God. True thankfulness to the 
Heavenly Father is an atmosphere in which all 
virtues flourish: and those whose charity bears 
fruit in this grateful spirit are benefactors of 
mankind to an extent which no money can esti- 
mate. It is probably forcing the Apostle’s lan- 
guage to insist that Aerovpyia, as a name for 
the collection, has any priestly or sacrificial ref- 
erence; but unfeigned charity is in its very na- 
ture a sacrifice of praise to God—the answer of 
our love to His; and it has its best effect when 
it evokes the thanksgivings to God of those 
who receive it. Wherever love is, He must be 
first and last. 

(b) The charity of the Corinthians bore an- 
other spiritual fruit: in consequence of it the 
saints at Jerusalem were won to recognise more 
unreservedly the Christian standing of the Gen- 
tile brethren. This is what we read in ver. 13. 
Taking occasion from the proof of what you 
are, which this ministration of yours has given 
them, they glorify God “for the obedience of 
your confession unto the Gospel of Christ, and 
for the liberality of your contribution unto them 
and unto all.” The verbal combinations possi- 
ble here give free scope to the ingenuity and the 
caprice of grammarians; but the kind of thing 
meant remains plain. Once the Christians of 
Jerusalem had had their doubts about the 
Corinthians and the other pagans who were 
said tohave received the Gospel; they hadheard 
marvellous reports about them certainly, but it 
remained to be seen on what these reports 
rested. They would not commit themselves 
hastily to any compromising relation to such 
outsiders. Now all their doubts have been 
swept away; the Gentiles have actually come to 
the relief of their poverty, and there is no mis- 
taking what that means. The language of love 
is intelligible everywhere, and there is only One 
who teaches it in such relations as are involved 
here—Jesus Christ. Yes, once they had their 
doubts of you; but now they will praise God 
that you have obediently confessed the Gospel, 
and frankly owned a fellowship with them and 
with all. The last words mean, in effect, that 
the Corinthians had liberally shared what they 
had with them and with all; but the terms are 
so chosen as to obliterate, as’far as possible, all 
but the highest associations. This, then, is an- 
other fruit of charity: it widens the thoughts— 
it often improves the theology—of those who 
receive it. All goodness, men feel instinctively, 
is of God; and they cannot condemn as godless, 
or even as beyond the covenant, those through 
whom goodness comes to them. eth § 

(c) Finally, among the fruits of charity is to 
be reckoned the direct response of brotherly 
love, expressed especially in intercessory prayer, 
and in a longing to see those on whom God’s 
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grace rests so abundantly. An unknown and: — 


distant benefactor is sometimes better than one 
near at hand. He is regarded simply in his 
character as a benefactor; we know nothing of 
him that can possibly discount his kindness; our 
mind is compelled to rest upon his virtues and 
remember them gratefully before God. One of 


the meanest experiences of human nature that . 


we can have—and it is not an imaginary one— 
is to see people paying the debt of gratitude, 
or at least mitigating the sense of obligation, 
by thinking over the deficiencies in their bene- 
factor’s character. “He is better off than we 
are; it is nothing to him; and if he is kind to 
the poor, he has need to be. It will take a lot 
of charity to cover all he would like to hide.” 
This revolting spirit is the extreme opposite of 
the intercessory prayer and brotherly yearning 
which St. Paul sees in his mind’s eye among the 
saints at Jerusalem. Perhaps he saw almost 
more than was really to be seen. The union of 
hearts he aimed at was never more than im- 
perfectly attained. But to have aimed at it was 
a great and generous action, and to have 
brought so many Gentile Churches to co-op- 
erate to this end was a magnificent service to 
the kingdom of God. 

These “fruits” are not as yet actually borne, 
but to the Apostle’s loving anticipation they are 
as good as real. They are the fruits of “the 
righteousness’ of the Corinthians, the harvest 
that God has caused to grow out of their lib- 
erality. From the very beginning there have 
been two opinions as to what St. Paul means 
by the exclamation with which he closes— 
“Thanks be unto God for His unspeakable 
gift.” On the one hand, it is read as if it were 
a part of what precedes, the unspeakable gift of 
God being the numberless blessings that charity 
yields, by God’s goodness, both to those who 
give and to those who receive it. Paul in this 
case would be thinking, when he wrote, of the 
joy with which the Gentiles gave, and of the 
gratitude, the willing recognition, and the 
brotherly prayers and longing, with which the 
Jews received, help in the hour of need. These 
would be the unspeakable gift. 
hand, the sentence is read as if it stood apart, 
not the continuation of what immediately pre- 
cedes, but the overflow of the Apostle’s heart 
in view of the whole situation. It becomes pos- 
sible, then, to regard “‘ God’s unspeakable gift ” 
as the gift of redemption in His Son—the great, 
original, unsearchable gift, in which everything 
else is included, and especially all such manifes- 
tations of brotherly love as have just been in 
view. Sound feeling, I think, unequivocally sup- 
ports the last interpretation. The very word 
“unspeakable” is one of a class that Paul re- 
serves for this particular object; the wisdom 
and love of God as displayed in man’s salvation 
are unspeakable, unsearchable, passing knowl- 
edge; but nothing else is. It is to this his mind 
goes back, instinctively, as he contemplates 
what has flowed from it in the particular case 
before us; but it is the great divine gift, and not 
its fruits in men’s lives, however rich and vari- 
ous, that it passes the power of words to char- 
acterise. It is for it, and not for its results in 
Jew or Gentile, that the Apostle so devoutly 
thanks God. 3 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
d WAR. 
2 CorINTHIANS x. 1-6 (R. V.). 


Tue last four chapters of the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians stand as manifestly apart as 
the two about the collection. A great deal too 
much has been made of this undeniable fact. If 
a man has a long letter to write, in which he 
wishes to speak of a variety of subjects, we may 
expect variations of tone, and more or less 
looseness of connection. If he has something 
on his mind which it is difficult to speak about, 


- but which cannot be suppressed, we may expect 


‘ 


him to keep it to the end, and to introduce it, 
perhaps, with awkward emphasis. The scholars 
who have argued, on the ground of the extreme 
difference of tone, and want of connection, that 
chaps. x.-xiii. of this Epistle were originally a 
separate letter, either earlier (Weisse) or later 
(Semler) than-the first seven chapters, seem to 
have overlooked these obvious considerations. 
If Paul stopped dictating for the day at the end 
of chap. ix.—if he even stopped a few moments 
in doubt how to proceed to the critical subject 
he had still to handle—the want of connection is 
sufficiently explained; the tone in which he 
writes, when we consider the subject, needs no 
justification. The mission of Titus had resulted 
very satisfactorily, so far as one special incident 
was concerned—the treatment of a guilty person 
by the Church; the tension of feeling over that 
case had passed by. But in the general situa- 
tion of affairs at Corinth there was much to 
make the Apostle anxious and angry. There 
were Judaists at work, impugning his authority 
-and corrupting his Gospel; there was at least a 
minority of the Church under their. influence; 
there were large numbers living, apparently, in 
the grossest sins (chap. xii. 20 f.); there was 
something, we cannot but think, approaching 
spiritual anarchy. The one resource tht Apos- 
tle has with which to encounter this situation— 
his one standing ground alike against the 
Church and those who were corrupting it—is his 
apostolic authority; and to the vindication of 
this he first addresses himself. This, I believe, 
explains the peculiar emphasis with which he 
begins: “ Now I myself, I Paul intreat you.’ 
yt éy® IlavAog is not only the grammatical 
subject of the sentence, but if one may say so, 
the subject under consideration; it is the very 
person whose authority is in dispute who puts 
himself forward deliberately in this authoritative 
way. The 0 (‘now’) is merely transitional; 
the writer moves on, without indicating any con- 
nection, to another matter. 

In the long sentence which makes up the first 
and second verses, everything comes out at 
once—the Apostle’s indignation, in that extreme 
personal emphasis; his restraint of it, in the ap- 
peal to the meekness and gentleness of Christ; 
his resentment at the misconstruction of his 
conduct by enemies, who called him a coward 
at hand, and a brave man only at a safe dis- 
tance; and his resolve, if the painful necessity is 
not spared him, to come with a rod and not 
spare. It is as if all this had been dammed 
up in his heart for long, and to say a sin- 
gle word was to say everything. The appeal 
to the meekness and gentleness of Christ is 
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peculiarly affecting in such a connection; it 
is intended to move the Corinthians, but what 
we feel is how it has moved Paul. It may 
be needful, on occasion, to assert oneself, or 
at least one’s authority; but it is difficult 
to do it without sin. It is an exhilarating 
sensation to human nature to be in the right, 
and when we enjoy it we are apt to enlist our 
temper in the divine service, forgetting that the 
wrath of man does not work the righteousness 
of God. Paul felt this danger, and in the very 
sentence in which he puts himself and his dig- 
nity forward with uncompromising firmness, he 
recalls to his own and his readers’ hearts the 
characteristic temper of the Lord. How far 
He. was, under the most hateful provocation, 
from violence and passion! How far from that 
sinful self-assertion, which cannot consider the 
case and claims of others! It is when we are in 
the right that we must watch our temper, and, 
instead of letting anger carry us away, make our 
appeal for the right by the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Jesus. This, when right is won, makes 
it twice blessed. The words, “who in your 
présence am lowly among you, but being absent 
am of good courage toward you,” are one of 
the sneers current in Corinth at Paul’s expense. 
When he was there, his enemies said, face to 
face with them, he was humble enough; it was 
only when he left them he became so brave. 
This mean slander must have stung the proud 
soul of the Apostle—the mere quotation of it 
shows this; but the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ have entered into him, and instead of re- 
senting it he continues in a still milder tone. 
He descends from urging or entreating to be- 
seeching. The thought of Christ has told al- 
ready on his heart and on his pen. He begs 
them so to order their conduct that he may be 
spared the pain of demonstrating the falsehood 
of that charge. He counts on taking daring 
action against some at Corinth who count of 
him as though he walked after the flesh; but 
they can make this face-to-face hardihood need- 
less, and in the name not of his own cowardice, 
but of his Lord’s meekness and considerateness, 
he appeals to them to do so. 

The charge of walking after the flesh is one 
that needs interpretation. In a general way it 
means that Paul was a worldly, and not a spirit- 
ual, man; and that the key to his character and 
conduct—even in his relations with Churches— 
was to be sought in his private and personal 
interests. What this would mean in any par- 
ticular case would depend upon the circum- 
stances. It might mean that he was actuated 
by avarice, and, in spite of pretences to be dis- 
interested, was ruled at bottom by the idea of 
what would pay; or it might mean—and in this 
place probably does mean—that he had an un- 
due regard for the opinion of others, and acted 
with feeble inconsistency in his efforts to please 
them. A man of whom either of these things 
could be truly said would be without spiritual 
authority, and it was to discredit the Apostle in 
the Church that the vague and damaging charge 
was made. 

He certainly shows no want of courage in 
meeting it. That he walks in the flesh, he can- 
not deny. He is a human being, wearing a 
weak nature, and all its maladies are incident 
to him. As far as that nature goes, it is as 
possible that he, as that any man, should be 
ruled by its love of ease or popularity; or, on 
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the other hand, should be overcome by timidity, 
and shrink from difficult duties. But he denies 
that this is his case. He spends his life im this 
nature, with all its capacity for unworthy con- 
duct; but in his Christian warfare he is not ruled 
by it—he has conquered it, and it has no power 
over him at all. “‘I was with you,’ he wrote 
in the First Epistle, “ with weakness and fear 
and much trembling”; but “my speech and my 
preaching were . . . with demonstration of the 
Spirit and.of power.” This is practically what 
he says here, and what must be said by every 
man who undertakes to do anything for God. 
No one can be half so well aware as he, if he 
is sincere at all, of the immense contrast be- 
tween the nature in which he lives and the serv- 
vice to which he is called. None of his enemies 
can know so well as he the utter earthenness of 
the vessel in which the heavenly treasure is de- 
posited. But the very meaning of a divine call 
is that a man is made master of this weakness, 
and through whatever pain and self-repression 
can disregard it for his work’s sake. With some 
men timidity is the great trial: for them, it is the 
flesh. They are afraid to declare the whole 
counsel of God; or they are afraid of some class, 
or of some particular person: they are brave 
with a pen perhaps, or in a pulpit, or surrounded 
by sympathising spectators; but it is not in them 
to be brave alone, and to find in the Spirit a 
courage and authority which overbear the weak- 
ness of the flesh. From all such timidity, as an 
influence affecting his apostolic work, Paul can 
pronounce himself free. Like Jeremiah (Jer. i 
6-8) and Ezekiel (Ezek. ii. 6-8), he is naturally 
capable, but spiritually incapable of it. He is 
full of might by the Spirit of the Lord: and 
when he takes the field in the Lord’s service, 
the flesh is as though it were not. Since the ex- 
pression év oapki mepiratowtec refers to the 
whole of the Apostle’s life, it seems natural to 
take ortparevéueba as referring to the whole of 
his ministry, and not solely to his present cam- 
paign against the Corinthians. It is of his 
apostolic labours in general—of course includ- 
ing that which lay immediately before him—that 
he says: “‘ The weapons of our warfare are not 
of the flesh, but mighty before God to the cast- 
ing down of strong holds.” 

Nobody but an evangelist could have written 
this sentence. Paul knew from experience that 
men fortify themselves against God: they try 
to find impregnable positions in which they may 
defy Him, and live their own life. Human na- 
ture, when God is announced to speak, in- 
stinctively puts itself on its guard; and you can- 
not pass that guard, as Paul was well aware, 
with weapons furnished by the flesh. The 
weapons need to be divinely strong; mighty in 
God’s sight, for God’s service, with God’s own 
might. There is an answer in this to many of 
the questions that are being asked at present 
about methods of evangelising; where the di- 
vinely powerful weapons are found, such ques- 
tions give no trouble. No man who has ever 
had a direct and unmistakable blessing on his 
work as an evangelist has ever enlisted “the 
flesh”’ in God’s service. No such man has ever 
seen, or said, that learning, eloquence, or art in 
the preacher; or bribes of any sort to the 
hearer; or approaches to the “strong holds,” 
constructed of amusements, lectures, concerts, 
and so forth, were of the very slightest value. 
He who knows anything about the matter 
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knows that it is a life-and-death interest which _ 
is at stake when the soul comes face to face — 
with the claims and the mercy of God; and that 
the preacher who has not the hardihood to rep- 
resent it as stich will not be listened to, and 
should not be. Paul was armed with this tre- 
mendous sense of what the Gospel was—the im- 
mensity of grace in it, the awfulness of judg- 
ment; and it was this which gave him his power, 
and lifted him above the arts, the wisdom, and 
the timidity of the flesh. A man _will hold his 
own against anything but this. He will parley 
with any weapon flesh can fashion or wield; this 
is the only one to which he surrenders. 
Perhaps in the fifth verse, which is an expan- 
sion of “the casting down of strong holds,” 
special reference to the Corinthians begins to 
be felt: at all events they might easily apply it 
to themselves. ‘‘ Casting down imaginations,” 
the Apostle says, ‘and every high thing that is 
exalted against the knowledge of God.” “Im- 
aginations” is probably a fair enough render- 
ing of Aoyouotc, though the margin has “ rea- 
sonings,” and the same word in Rom. ii. 15 is 
rendered “thoughts.” To what it applies is 
not very obvious. Men do certainly fortify 
themselves against the Gospel in their thoughts. 
The proud wisdom of the Greek was familiar 
to the Apostle, and even the obvious fact 
that it had not brought the world salvation 
was not sufficient to lower its pride. The ex- 
pression has sometimes been censured as justi- 
fying the sacrificium intellectus, or as taking away 
freedom of thought in religion. To think of 
Paul censuring the free exercise of intelligence 
in religion is too absurd; but there is no doubt 
that, with his firm hold of the great facts on 
which the Christian faith depends, he would 
have dealt very summarily with theories, ancient 
er modern, which serve no purpose but to 
fortify men against the pressure of these facts. 
He would not have taken excessive pains to put 
himself in the speculator’s place, and see the 
world as he sees it, with the most stupendous 
realities left out; he would not have flattered 
with any affected admiration that _most self- _ 
complacent of mortals—the wise of this world. 
He would have struck straight at the heart and 
conscience with the spiritual weapons of the 
Gospel; he would have spoken of sin and judg- 
ment, of reconciliation and life in Christ, till 
these great realities had asserted their great- 
ness in the mind, and in doing so had shattered 
the proud intellectual structures which had been 
reared in ignorance or contempt of them. 
“Thoughts” and “imaginations” must yield 
to things, and make room for them: it was 
on this principle Paul wrought. And to 
“thoughts ” or “imaginations ”’ he adds “ every 
high thing that exalts itself against the knowl- 
edge of God.” The eniphasis is on “every”; 
the Apostle generalises the opposition which he 
has to encounter. It may not be so much in 
the “thoughts” of men, as in their tempers, 
that they fortify themselves. Pride, which by 
the instinct of self-preservation sees at once to 
the -heart of the Gospel, and closes itself against 
it; which hates equally the thought of absolute 
indebtedness to God and the thought of stand- 
ing on the same level with others in God’s sight, 
—this pride raises in every part of our nature its 
protest against the great surrender. It is im- 
plied in the whole structure of this passage that 
“the knowledge of God” against which every 
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_ high thing in man rises defiantly is a humbling 
knowledge. In other words, it is not speculative 
merely, but has an ethical significance, which 

_ the human heart is conscious of even at a dis- 
‘tance, and makes ready to acknowledge or to 
resist. No high thing lifts itself up in us 
against a mere theorem—a doctrine of God 
which is as a doctrine in algebra; it is the prac- 
tical import of knowing God which excites the 
‘rebellion of the soul. No doubt, for the Apos- 
tle, the knowledge of God was synonymous with 
the Gospel: it was the knowledge of His glory 
in the face of Jesus Christ; it was concentrated 
in the Cross and the Throne of His Son, in the 
Atonement and the Sovereignty of Christ. The 
Apostle had to beat down all the barriers by 

which men closcd their minds against this su- 
preme revelation; he had to win for these stu- 
pendous facts a place in the consciousness of 
humanity answering to their grandeur. Their 
greatness made him great: he was lifted up on 
them; and though he walked in the flesh, in 
weakness and fear and much trembling, he could 
confront undaunted the pride and the wisdom 
of the world, and compel them to acknowledge 
his Lord. 

This meaning is brought out more precisely 
in the words with which he continues—“ bring- 
ing every thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ.” If we suppose a special reference 
here to the Corinthians, it will be natural to take 
vinua ~=(“thought”) in a practical sense—as, 
é. g., in chap. ii. 11, where it is rendered “ de- 
vices.” The Corinthians had notions of their 
Own, apparently, about how a Church should be 
regulated—wild, undisciplined, disorderly no- 
tions; and in the absence of the Apostle they 
were experimenting with them freely. It is part 
of his work to catch these runaway thoughts, 
and make them obedient to Christ again. It 
seems, however, much more natural to allow 
the wilder reference of aiypatwrifovtes to the 
whole of Paul’s apostolic work; and then voyua 
also will be taken in a less restricted sense. 
Men’s minds, and all that goes on in their 
minds, are by nature lawless: they are without 
the sense of responsibility to guard and con- 
cceraththe sense of freedom. When the Gos- 
pel makes them captive, this lawless liberty 
comes to an end. The mind, in all its opera- 
tions, comes under law to Christ: in its every 

_ thought it is obedient to Him. The supremacy 
which Christ claims, and exercises is over the 
whole nature: the Christian man feels that noth- 
ing—not even a thought—lies beyond the range 
in which obedience is due to Him. This practi- 
cal conviction will not paralyse thinking in the 
very least, but it will extinguish many useless 
and bad thoughts, and give their due value to all. 

The Apostle descends unmistakably from the 
general to the particular in ver. 6: ‘‘ Being in 
readiness to avenge all disobedience, when your 
obedience is fulfilled’’ Apparently what he con- 
templates in Corinth is a disobedience which in 
part at least will refuse to surrender to Christ. 
There is a spirit abroad there, in the Judaists 
especially, and in those whom they have influ- 
enced, which will not bend, and must be broken. 
How Paul means to take vengeance on it, he 
does not say. He is confident himself that the 
divinely powerful weapons which he wields will 
enable him to master it, and that is enough. 
Whatever the shape the disobedience may as- 
sume,—hostility to the Gospel of Paul, as sub- 
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versive of the law; hostility to his apostolic 
claims, as unequal to those of the Twelve; hos- 
tility to the practical authority he asserted in 
Churches of his founding, and to the moral ideas 
he established there,—whatever the face which 
opposition may present, he declares himself 
ready to humble it. One iimitation only he im- 
poses on himself—he will do this, ‘‘ when the. 
obedience of the Corinthians is fulfilled.’ He 
expressly distinguishes the Church as a whole 
from those who represent or constitute the dis- 
obedient party. There have been misunder- 
standings between the Church and himself; but 
as chaps. i. to vii. show, these have been so far 
overcome: the body of the Church has recon- 
ciled itself to its founder; it has returned, so to 
speak, to its allegiance to Paul, and has busied 
itself in carrying out his will. When this 
process, at present only in course, is completed, 
his way will be clear. He will be able to act 
with severity and decision against those who 
have troubled the Church, without running any 
risk of hurting the Church itself. This leads 
again to the reflection that, with all his high con- 
sciousness of spiritual power, with all his sense 
of personal wrong, the most remarkable char- 
acteristic of Paul is love. He waits to the last 
moment before he resorts to severer measures; 
and he begs those who may suffer from them, 
begs them by the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ, to spare him such pain. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
COMPARISONS. 
2 CORINTHIANS x. 7-18 (R. V.). 


THIS passage abounds with grammatical and 
textual difficulties, but the general import and 
the purpose of it are plain. The self-assertion 
of airic éyo TlavaAog (ver. 1) receives its first 
interpretation and expansion here: we see what 
it is that Paul claims, and we begin to see the 
nature of the opposition against which his claim 
has to be made good. Leaving questions of 
grammatical construction aside, vv. 7 and 8 de- 
fine the situation; and it is convenient to take 
them as if they stood alone. a 

There was a person in Corinth—more than 
one indeed, but one in particular, as the 7¢ in 
ver. 7 and the singular ¢yoiv* in ver. 10 sug- 
gest—who claimed to be Christ’s, or of Christ, 
in a sense which disparaged and was meant to 
disparage Paul. If we use the plural, to include 
them all, we must not suppose that they are 
identical with the party in the Church who are 
censured in the First Epistle for saying, ‘I am 
of Christ,’ just as others said, “I am of Paul,” 
“T am of Apollos,” “I am of Cephas.” That 
party may have been dependent upon them, but 
the individuals here referred to are taxed with 
an exclusiveness and arrogance, and in the close 
of the chapter with a wanton trespassing on 
Paul’s province, which show that they were not 
native to the Church, but intruders into it. 
They were confident that they were Christ’s in 
a sense which discredited Paul’s apostleship, 
and entitled them, so to speak, to legitimate a 
Church which his labours had called into be- 
ing. Everything compels us to recognise in 


* This is the reading adopted by Westcott and Hort 
with most MSS, except B. 
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them Jewish Christians, who had been connected 
with Christ in a way in which Paul had not; 
who had known Him in the flesh, or had 
brought recommendatory letters from the 
Mother Church at Jerusalem; and who, on the 
strength of these_accidents, gave themselves airs 
of superiority in Pauline Churches, and cor- 
rupted the simplicity of the Pauline Gospel. 

The first words in ver. 7—Tad kata mTpdow- 
mov BAémere—are no doubt directed to this situa- 
tion, but they have been very variously ren- 
dered. Ovr Authorised Version has, “Do ye 
look on things after the outward appearance?” 
That is, “ Are you really imposed upon by the 
pretensions of these men, by their national and 
carnal distinctions, as if these had anything to 
do with the Gospel?” This is a good Pauline 
idea, but it is doubtful whether ta kata tpéowrov 
can yield it. The natural sense of these words 
is, ‘“ What is before your face.” The Revised 
Version accordingly renders, ‘‘ Ye look at the 
things that are before your face”’: meaning, ap- 
parently, “You allow yourselves to be carried 
away by whatever is nearest to you—at present, 
by these interloping Jews, and the claims they 
flaunt before your eyes.” It seems to me more 
natural, with many good scholars, to take 
Bdémete, in spite its unemphatic position, as 
imperative: ‘‘ Look at the things which are be- 
fore your faces! The most obvious and palpa- 
ble facts discredit these Judaists and accredit 
me. A claim to be Christ’s is not to be made 
out a priori by any carnal prerogatives, or any 
human recommendations; it is only made out 
by this—that Christ Himself attests it by giving 
him who makes it success as an evangelist. 
Look at what confronts vou! There is not a 
single Christian thing you see which is not 
Christ’s own testimony that I am His; unless 
you are senseless and blind, my position and 
authority as an apostle can never be impugned 
among you.” The argument is thus the same 
as that which he uses in chap. ili. 1-3, and in the 
First Epistle, chap. ix. 2. 

At first Paul asserts only a bare equivalence 
to his Jewish opponent: ‘“ Let him consider this 
with himself, that, even as he is Christ’s, so also 
are we.” The historical, outward connection 
with Christ, whatever it may have been, 
amounted in this relation to exactly nothing at 
all. Not what Christ was, but what He is, is 
the life and reality of the Christian religion. 
Not an accidental acquaintance with Him as He 
lived in Galilee or Jerusalem, but a spiritual 
fellowship with Him as He reigns in the heavy- 
enly places, makes a Christian. Not a letter 
written by human hands—though they should 
be the hands of Peter or James or John—legiti- 
mates a man in the apostolic career: but only 
the sovereign voice which says, ‘‘ He is a chosen 
vessel unto Me, to bear My Name.” Neither 
as Christian nor as apostle can one-establish a 
monopoly by making his appeal to “the flesh.” 
The application of this Christian truth has con- 
stantly to be made anew, for human nature loves 
a monopoly; it does not seem really to 
have a thing, unless its possession of it is ex- 


clusive. We are all too ready to unchurch, or 
unchristianise, others; to say, “We are 
Christ’s,” with an emphasis which means that 


others are not. Churches with a strong organ- 
isation are especially tempted to this unchris- 
tian narrowness and pride. Their members 
think almost instinctively of other Christians as 
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outsiders and inferiors; they would like to take a 


them in, to reordain their ministers, to reform 

their constitution, to give validity to their sacra- 

ments—in one word, to legitimate them as 

Christians and as Christian societies. All this 

is mere unintelligence and arrogance. Legiti- 

macy is a convenient and respectable political — 
fiction; but to make the constitution of any 

Christian body, which has developed under the 

pressure of historical exigencies, the law for 
the legitimation of Christian life, ministry, and 

worship everywhere, is to deny the essential _ 
character of the Christian religion. It is to 

play toward men whom Christ has legitimated 
by His Spirit, and by His blessing on their 

work, precisely the part which the Judaisers 

played toward Paul; and to compromise with ~ 
it is to betray Christ, and to renounce the free- 

dom of the Spirit. 

But the Apostle does not stop short with 
claiming a bare equality with his rivals. “ For 
though I should boast somewhat more abun- 
dantly concerning our authority . . . I shall 
not be put to shame ”—+. e., ‘‘ The facts I have 
invited you to look at will bear me out.” The 
key to this passage is to be found in 1 Cor. 
xv. 15, where he boasts that, though the least 
of the apostles, and not worthy to be called an 
apostle, he had, through the grace of God given 
to him, laboured more abundantly than all the 
rest. If it came to comparison, then, of the at- 
testation which Christ gave to their several la- 
bours, and so to their authority, by success in 
evangelising, it would not be Paul who would 
have to hide his head. But he does not choose 
to boast any more of his authority at this point. 
He has no desire to clothe himself in terrors; 
on the contrary, he wishes to avoid the very 
appearance of scaring them out of their wits 
by his letters (compare Mark ix. 6; Heb. xii. 21). 
His authority has been given him, not for the 
pulling down, but for the building up, of the 
Church; it is not lordly (chap. i. 24), but minis- 
terial; and he would wish, not only to show it 
in kindly service, but also in a kindly aspect. 
“ Not for casting down,” in ver. 8, is no contra-~ 
diction of ‘“‘ mighty for casting down” in ver. 
4: the object in the two cases is quite different. 
Many things in man must be cast down—many 
high thoughts, much pride, much wilfulness, 
much presumption and self-sufficiency—but the 
casting downof these is the building upof souls. 

At this point comes what is logically a paren- 
thesis, and we hear in it the criticisms passed - 
at Corinth on Paul, and his own reply to them. 
“ His letters,”. they say (or, he says), “are | 
weighty and strong; but his bodily presence 
weak, and his speech of no account.” The last 
part of this criticism has been much misunder- 
stood; it is really of moral import, but has been 
read in a physical sense, It does not say any- 
thing at all about the Apostle’s physique, or 
about his eloquence or want of eloquence; it 
tells us that (according to these critics), when 
he was actually present at Corinth, he was some- 
how or other ineffective; and when he spoke 
there, people simply disregarded him. An un- 
certain tradition no doubt represents Paul as 
an infirm and meagre person, and it is easy to 
believe that to Greeks he must sometimes have 
seemed embarrassed and incoherent in speech to 
the last degree (what, for instance, could have 
seemed more formless to a Greek than vv. I2- 
18 of this chapter?): nevertheless, it is nothing 
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~ like this which is in view here. The criticism is 
not of his physique, nor of his style, but of his 
_ personality—what i is described is not his appear- 
ance nor his eloquence, but the effect which the 
man produced when he went to Corinth and 
spoke. It was nothing. As a man, bodily pres- 
ent, he could get nothing done: he talked, and 
nobody listened. It is implied that this criticism 
is false; and Paul bids any one who makes it 
consider that what he is in word by letters when 
he is absent, that he will also be in deed when 
he is present. The double réle of potent pam- 
phleteer and ineffective pastor is not for him. 

The kind of criticism which was here passed 
on St. Paul is one to which every preacher is 
obnoxious. An epistle is, so to speak, the man’s 
words without the man; and such is human 
weakness, that they are often stronger than the 
man speaking in bodily presence, that is, than 
the man and his words together. The character 
of the speaker, as it were, discounts all he says; 
and when he is there, and delivers his message 
in person, the message itself suffers an immense 
depreciation. This ought not so to be, and with 
a man who cultivates sincerity will not so be. 
He will be, himself, as good as his words; his 
effectiveness will be the same whether he writes 
or speaks. Nothing ultimately counts in the 
work of a Christian minister but what he can 
say and do and get done when in direct contact 
with living men. In many cases the modern 
sermon really answers to the epistle as it is 
referred to in this sarcastic comment; in the 
pulpit, people say, the minister is impressive and 
memorable; but in the ordinary intercourse of 
life, and even in the pastoral relation, where 
he has to meet people on an equal footing, his 
power quite disappears. He is an ineffective 
person, and his words have no weight. Where 
this is true, there is something very far wrong; 
and though it was not true in the case of Paul, 
there are cases in which it is. To bring the 
pastoral up to the level of the pulpit work— 
the care°of individual souls and characters to 
the intensity and earnestness of study and 
preaching—would be the saving of many a min- 
ister and many a congregation. 

But to return to the text. The Apostle is dis- 
inclined to pursue this line further: in defending 
himself against these obscure detractors, he can 
hardly avoid the appearance of self-commenda- 
tion, which of all things he abhors. An acute 
observer has remarked that when war lasts long 
the opposing combatants borrow each other’s 
weapons and tactics: and it was this uninviting 
weapon that the policy of his opponents laid 
to the Apostle’s hand. With ironical recogni- 
tion of their hardihood, he declines it: “ We are 
not bold—have not the courage—to number our- 
selves among, or compare ourselves with, cer- 
tain of them that commend themselves ’—1. e., 
the Judaists who had introduced themselves to 
the Church. ‘ Far be it from me,” says the 
Apostle grimly, “to claim a place among, or 
near, such a distinguished company.” But he is 
too much in earnest to prolong the ironical 
strain, and in the verses which follow, from 12 
to 16, he states in good set terms the differences 
between himself and them. (1) They measure 
themselves by themselves, and compare them- 
selves among themselves, and in so doing are 
without understanding. They constitute a re- 
ligious coterie, a sort of clique or ring in the 
Church, ignoring all but themselves, making 
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themselves the only standard of what is Chris- 
tian, and betraying, by that very proceeding, 
their want of sense. There is a fine liberality 
about this sharp saying, and it is as necessary 
now as in the first century. Men coalesce, 
within the limits of the Christian community, 
from affinities of various kinds—sympathy for 
a type or an aspect of doctrine, or liking for a 
form of polity; and as it is easy, so is it common, 
for those who have drifted like to like, to set 
up their own associations and preferences as 
the only law and model for all. They take the 
air of superior persons, and the penalty of the 
superior person is to be unintelligent. They 
are without understanding. The standard of the 
coterie—be it “evangelical,” “high church,” 
“broad church,” or what you pleasé—is not the 
standard of God; and to measure all things by 
it is not only sinful, but stupid. In contrast to 
this Judaistic clique, who saw no Christianity ex- 
cept under their own colours, Paul’s standard is 
to be found in the actual working of God 
through the Gospel. He would have said with 
Ignatius, only with a_ deeper insight into every 
word, “ Where Jesus Christ is, there is the Cath- 
olic Church. ” (2) Another point of difference 
is this: Paul works independently as an evan- 
gelist; it has always been his rule to break new 
ground. God has assigned him a province to 
labour in, large enough to gratify the highest 
ambition; he is not going beyond it, nor exag- 
gerating his authoritv, when he asserts his apos- 
tolic dignity in Corinth; the Corinthians know 
as well as he that he came all the way to them, 
and was the first to come, ministering the Gos- 
pel of Christ. Nay, it is only the weakness of 
their faith that keeps him from going farther: 
and he has hope that as their faith grows it will 
set him free to carry the Gospel beyond them 
to Italy and Spain; this would be the crown 
of his greatness as an evangelist, and it depefids 
on them whether he is to win it; in any case, the 
winning of it would be in harmony with his vo- 
cation, the carrying of it out in glorious fulness; 
for, like John Wesley, he could say the whole 
world was his parish. If he boasts at all, it is 
not immeasurably; it is on the basis of the gift 
and calling of God, within the limits of what 
God has wrought by him and by no other; he 
never intrudes into another’s province and 
boasts of what he finds done to his hand. But 
this was what the Jews did. They did not prop- 
agate the Gospel with apostolic enthusiasm 
among the heathen; they waited till Paul had 
done the hard preliminary work, and formed 
Christian congregations everywhere, and then 
they slunk into them—in Galatia, in Macedonia, 
in Achaia—talking as if these Churches were 
their work, disparaging their real father in 
Christ, and claiming to complete and legitimate 
—which meant, in effect, to subvert—his work. 
No wonder Paul was scornful, and did not ven- 
ture to put himself in a line with such heroes. 
Two feelings are compounded all through this 
passage: an intense sympathy with the purpose 
of God that the Gospel should be preached to 
every creature—Paul’s very soul melts into that; 
and an intense scorn for the spirit that sneaks 
and poaches on another’s ground, and is more 
anxious that some men should be good secta- 
rians than that all men should be good disci- 
ples. This evil spirit Paul loathes, just as Christ 
loathed it; the temper of these verses is that in 
which the Master cried, “ Woe unto you, scribes 
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and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye compass sea 
and land to make one proselyte; and when he is 
become so, ye make him twofold more a son 
of hell than yourselves.” Of. course the evil 
spirit must always be disguised, both from 
others and from itself: the proselytiser assumes 
the garb of the evangelist; but the proselytiser 
turned evangelist is the purest example in the 
world of Satan disguised as an angel of light. 
The show is divine, but the reality is diabolical. 
It does not matter what the special sectarian- 
ism is: the proselyting of a hierarchical Church, 
and the proselytising of the Plymouth Brethren, 
are alike dishonourable and alike condemned. 
And the safeguard of the soul against this base 
spirit‘is an interest like Paul's in the Christian- 
ising of those who do not know Christ at all. 
Why should churches compete? why should their 
agencies overlap? why should they steal from 
each other’s folds? why should they be anxious 
to, seal all believers with their private seal, when 
the whole world lies in wickedness? That field 
is large enough for all the efforts of all 
evangelists, and till it has been sown with the 
good seed from end to end there can be nothing 
but reprobation for those who trespass on the 
province of others, and boast that they have 
made their own what they certainly did not make 
Christ’s. 

At the close, to borrow Bengel’s expression, 
Paul sounds a retreat. He has liberated his 
mind about his adversaries—always a more or 
less dangerous process; and after the excite- 
ment and self-assertion are over, he composes 
it again in the presence of God. He checks him- 
self, we feel, with that Old Testament word, 
““Now he that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord. I have always broken new ground; I have 
come as far as you, and wish to go farther, 
evangelising; I never have boasted of another 
mdn’s labours as if they were mine, or claimed 
the credit of what he had done; but all this is 
mine only as God’s gift. It is His grace be- 
stowed on me, and not in vain. I would not 
boast except in Him; for not he who commends 
himself is approved, but only he whom the Lord 
commends.” No character which is only self- 
certified can stand the test: no claim to apos- 
tolic dignity and authority can be maintained 
which the Lord does not attest by granting 
apostolic success. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
GODLY JEALOUSY. 
2 CORINTHIANS xi. 1-6 (R. V.). 


ALL through the tenth chapter there is a con- 
flict in the Apostle’s mind. He is repeatedly, 
as it were, on the verge of doing something, 
from which he as often draws back. He does 
not like to boast—he does not like to speak 
of himself at all—but the tactics of his enemies, 
and the faithlessness of the Corinthians, are 
making it inevitable. In chap. xi. he takes the 
plunge. He adopts the policy of his adversaries, 
and proceeds to enlarge on his services to the 
Church; but with magnificent irony, he first as- 
sumes the mask of a fool. It is not the genu- 
ine Paul who figures here; it is Paul playing a 
part to which he has been compelled against 
his will, acting in a character which is as remote 
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as possible from his own. It is the cha 
native and proper to the other side; and 
Paul, with due deprecation, assumes it fo 
nonce, he not only preserves his modesty and 


his self-respect, but lets his opponents see what 


he thinks of them. He plays the fool for the 
occasion, and of set purpose; they do it always, 
and without knowing it, like men to the man- 
ner born. é ; 

But it is the Corinthians who are directly ad- 
dressed. ‘“‘ Would that ye could bear with me 
in a little foolishness: nay indeed bear with me.” 
In the last clause, avéyeo6e may be either imper- 
ative (as the Revised Version gives it in the 
text,) or indicative (as in the margin: “ but in- 
deed ye do bear with me”). The use of aAaa 
rather favours the last; and it would be quite 
in keeping with the extremely ironical tone of 
the passage to render it so. Even in the First 
Epistle, Paul had reflected on the self-conceit 
of the Corinthians: ‘‘ We are fools for Christ’s 
sake, but ye are wise in Christ.” That self-con- 
ceit led them to think lightly of him, but not 
just to cast him off; they still tolerated him as 
a feeble sort of person: ‘‘ Ye do indeed bear 
with me.” But whichever alternative be pre- 
ferred, the irony passes swiftly into the dead 
earnest of the second verse: “ For I am jealous 
over you with a godly jealousy: for I espoused 
you to one husband, that I might present you as 
a pure virgin to Christ.” 

This is the ground on which Paul claims their 
forbearance, even when he indulges in a little 
“folly.” If he is guilty of what seems to them 
extravagance, it is the extravagance of jealousy 
—i. e., of love tormented by fear. Nor is it any 
selfish jealousy, of which he ought to be 
ashamed. He is not anxious about his private 
or personal interests in the Church. He is 
not humiliated and provoked because his former 
pupils have come to their spiritual majority, and 
asserted their independence of their master. 
These are common dangers and common sins; 
and every minister needs to be on his guard 
against them. Paul’s jealousy over the Corin- 
thians was “a jealousy of God” ; God had put 
it into his heart, and what it had in view was 
God’s interest in them. It distressed him to 
think, not that his personal influence at Corinth 
was on the wane, but that the work which God 
had done in their souls was in danger of being 
frustrated, the inheritance He had acquired in 
them of being lost. Nothing but God’s interest 
had been in the Apostle’s mind from the begin- 
ning. ‘I betrothed you,” he says, ‘“‘ to one hus- 
band ”—the emphasis lies on one—“ that I might 
present you as a pure virgin to Christ.” * 

It is the Church collectively which is repre- 
sented by the pure virgin, and it ought to be ob- 
served that this is the constant use in Scripture, 
alike in the Old Testament and the New. It 
is Israel as a whole which is married to the 
Lord; it is the Christian Church as a whole (or 
a Church collectively, as here) which is the 
Bride, the Lamb’s wife. To individualise the 
figure, and speak of Christ as the Bridegroom 
of the soul, is not Scriptural, and almost always 
misleads. It introduces the language and the 
associations of natural affection into a region 
where they are entirely out of place; wé have 
no terms of endearment here, and should have 

* Woods, trees, meadows, and hills are my witnesses 


that I drew on a fair match betwixt Christ and An- 
woth.”—S, RUTHERFORD, 






















lone, but high thoughts of the simplicity, the 
purity, and the glory of the Church. Glory is 
especially suggested by the idea of “‘ presenting ” 
_ the Church to Christ. The presentation takes 
_ place when Christ comes again to be glorified 
in His saints; that great day shines unceasingly 
in the Apostle’s heart, and all he does is done in 
its light. The infinite issues of fidelity and infi- 
delity to the Lord, as that day makes them man- 
ifest, are ever present to his spirit; and it is this 
which gives such divine intensity to his feelings 
wherever the conduct of Christians is concerned. 
He sees everything, not as dull eyes see it now, 
but as Christ in His glory will show it then. 
And it takes nothing less than this to keep the 
soul absolutely pure and loyal to the Lord. 
The Apostle explains in the third verse. the 
Snaturerot his alarm.- “I fear,’’ he says, “lest 
by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve in 
his craftiness, your minds should be corrupted 
from*the simplicity”? (and the purity) “ which 
is toward Christ.” The whole figure is very 
‘expressive. ‘‘ Simplicity” means singleness of 
mind; the heart of the “pure virgin” is undi- 
vided; she ought not to have, and will not have, 
a thought for any but the “one man” to whom 
she is betrothed. “ Purity” again is, as it were, 
one species of “simplicity” ; it is “ simplicity” 
as shown in the keeping of the whole nature 
unspotted for the Lord. What Paul dreads is 
the spiritual seduction of the Church, the win- 
ning away of her heart from absolute loyalty to 
Christ. The serpent beguiled Eve by his crafti- 
ness; he took advantage of her unsuspecting in- 
nocence to wile her away from her simple belief 
in God and obedience to Him. When she took 
into her mind the suspicions he raised, her 
“simplicity ’ was gone, and her “ purity” fol- 
lowed. The serpent’s agents—the servants of 
Satan, as Paul calls them in ver. 15—are at work 
in Corinth; and.he fears that their craftiness may 
seduce the Church from its first simple loyalty 
to Christ. It is natural for us to take a7Ao7y¢ 
and dyvéry¢ in a pure ethical sense, but it is 
by no means certain that this is all that is meant; 
indeed, if «at ti¢ ayvorytog be a gloss, as seems 
not improbable, 4a7Aéry¢ may well have a differ- 
ent application. ‘‘ The simplicity which is to- 
ward Christ,” from which he fears lest by any 
means “their minds’ or “thoughts” be cor- 
rupted, will rather be their whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance of Christ as Paul conceived of Him 
and preached Him, their unreserved, unques- 
tioning surrender to that form of doctrine 
(Rom. vi. 17) to which they had been delivered. 
‘This, of course, in Paul’s mind, involved the 
other—there is no separation of doctrine and 
practice for him; but it makes a theological 
rather than an ethical interest the predominant 
one; and this interpretation, it seems to me, 
-coheres best with what follows, and with the 
whole preoccupation of the Apostle in this pas- 
sage. The people whose influence he feared 
were not unbelievers, nor were they immoral; 
they professed to be Christians, and indeed bet- 
ter Christians than Paul; but their whole con- 
ception of the Gospel was at variance with his; 
if they made way at Corinth, his work would 
be undone. The Gospel which he preached 
would no longer have that unsuspicious accept- 
ance; the Christ whom he proclaimed would no 
longer have that unwavering loyalty; instead of 
simplicity and purity, the heart of the “pure 
virgin” would be possessed by misgivings, hes- 
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itations, perhaps by outright infidelity; his hope 
of presenting her to Christ on the great day 
would be gone. f 
This is what we are led to by ver. 4, one of the 
most vexed passages in the New Testament. 
The text of the last word is uncertain: some 
read the imperfect aveiyeofe; others, including 
our Revisers, the present avéyeo$e. The latter is 
the better attested, and suits best the connection 
of thought. The interpretations may be divided 
into two classes. First, there are those which 
assume that the suppositions made in this verse 
are not true. This is evidently the intention in 
our Authorised Version. It renders, “ For if he 
that cometh preacheth another Jesus, whom we 
have not preached, or if ye receive another 
spirit, which ye have not received, or another 
gospel, which ye have not accepted, ye might well 
bear with him.’ But—we must interpolate— 
nothing of this sort has really taken place; for 
Paul counts himself not a whit inferior to the 
very chiefest Apostles. No one—not even Peter 
or James or John—could have imparted any- 
thing to the Corinthians which Paul had failed 
to impart; and hence their spiritual seduction, 
no matter how or by whom accomplished, was 
perfectly unreasonable and gratuitous. This in- 
terpretation, with variations in detail which need 
not be pursued, is represented by many of the 
best expositors, from Chrysostom to Meyer. 
“Tf,” says Chrysostom in his paraphrase, “if 
we had omitted anything that should have been 
said, and they had made up the omission, we 
do not forbid you to attend to them. But if 
everything has been perfectly done on our part, 
and no blank left, how did they ” (the Apostle’s 
adversaries) “get hold of you?” This is the 
broad result of many discussions; and it is usual 
—though not invariable—for those who read the 
passage thus to take tov trepdiay aroordéduv in 
a complimentary, not a contemptuous, sense, 
and to refer it, as Chrysostom expressly does, 
to the three pillars of the primitive Church. 
The objections to this interpretation are ob- 
vious enough. There is first the grammatical 
objection, that a hypothetical sentence, with the 
present indicative in the protasis, and the present 
indicative in the apodosis, can by no plausibility 
of argument be made to mean, “ If the interloper 
were preaching another Jesus you would 
be right to bear with him.” Even if the imper- 
fect is the true reading, which is improbable, 
this translation is unjustified. But there is a 
logical as well as a grammatical objection. The 
use of yap (“for”) surely implies that in the 
sentence which it introduces we are to find the 
reason for what precedes. Paul is afraid, he 
has told us, lest the Church should be seduced 
from the one husband to whom he has betrothed 
her. But he can never mean to explain a real 
fear by making a number of imaginary supposi- 
tions; and so we must find in the hypotheti- 
cal clauses here the real grounds of his alarm. 
People had come to Corinth 6 épyéuevoc is no 
doubt collective, and characterises the troublers 
of the Church as intruders, not native to it, but 
separable from it—doing all the things here sup- 
posed. Paul has espoused the Church to One 
Husband; they preach another Jesus. Not, of 
course, a distinct Person, but certainly a distinct 
conception of -the same Person. Paul’s Christ 
was the Son of God, the Lord of Glory, He 
who by His death on the cross became Universal 
Redeemer, and by His ascension Universal Lord 
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—the end of the Law, the giver of the Spirit; 
it would be another Jesus if the intruders 
preached only the Son of David, or the Carpen- 
ter of Nazareth, or the King of Israel. Ac- 
cording to the conception of Christ, too, would 
be “the spirit ’ which accompanied this preach- 
ing, the characteristic temper and power of the 
religion it proclaimed. The spirit ministered by 
Paul in his apostolic work was one of power, 
and love, and, above all things, liberty; it eman- 
cipated the soul from weakness, from scruples, 
from moral inability, from slavery to sin and 
law; but the spirit generated by the Judaising 
ministry, the characteristic temper of the re- 
ligion it proclaimed, was servile and cowardly. 
It was a spirit of bondage tending always to 
fear (Rom. viii. 15). Their whole gospel—to 
give their preaching a name it did not deserve 
(Gal. i. 6-9)—was something entirely unlike 
Paul’s both in its ideas and in its spiritual fruits. 
Unlike—yes, and immeasurably inferior, and yet 
in spite of this the Corinthians put up with it 
well enough. This is the plain fact which the 
Apostle plainly states. He had to plead for their 
‘toleration, but they had no difficulty in toler- 
ating men who by a spurious gospel, an unspir- 
itual conception of Christ, and an unworthy in- 
capacity for understanding freedom, were un- 
dermining his work, and seducing their souls. 
No wonder he was jealous, and angry, and 
scornful, when he saw the true Christian re- 
ligion, which has all time and all nations for 
its inheritance, in danger of being degraded into 
a narrow Jewish sectarianism; the kingdom of 
the Spirit lost in a society in which race gave 
a prerogative, and carnal ordinances were re- 
vived; and, worse still, Christ the Son.of God, 
the Universal reconciler, known only “ after the 
flesh,’ and appropriated to a race, instead of 
being exalted as Lord of all, in whom there is 
no room for Greek or Jew, barbarian or Scyth- 
ian, bond or free. The Corinthians bore with 
this nobly; but he who had begotten them in 
the true Gospel had to beg them to bear with 
him. 

There is only one difficulty in this interpreta- 
tion, and that is not a serious one: it is the con- 
nection of ver. 5 with what precedes. Those who 
connect it immediately with ver. 4 are obliged to 
supply something: for example, ‘“ But you ought 
not to bear with them, for I consider that I am 
in nothing behind the very chiefest apostles.” 
I have no doubt at all that of imepdAcav ardoToA0L— 
the superlative apostles—are not Peter, James, 
and John, but the teachers aimed at in ver. 4, 
the wyevdardorodo: of ver. 13; it is with them, and 
not with the Twelve or the eminent Three, that 
Paul is comparing himself.* But even so, I 
agree with Weizsacker that the connection for 
the yap in ver. 5 must be sought further back— 
as far back, indeed, as ver. 1. ‘‘ You bear well 
enough with them, and so you may well bear with 
me. as I beg you to do; for I consider,” etc. 
This is effective enough, and brings us back 
again to the main subject. If there is a point 
in which Paul is willing to concede his inferi- 
ority to these superlative apostles, it is the non- 
essential one of utterance. He grants that he is 


*It is gratuitous to drag in a reference to the first 
Apostles, and then to suppose the Corinthians drawing 
the inference—“if he is not inferior to them, still less is 
he inferior to our new teachers.”’ Such an inference de- 
pends on a traditional conception of apostleship which the 
Corinthians were not likely to share, and it is equally 
unnecessary and improbable. 
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rude in speech—not rhetorically gifted or 


trained—a plain, blunt man who gpeaks right on. 
But he is not rude in knowledge: in every re- 
spect he has made that manifest, among all men, 
toward them. The last clause is hardly intel- 
ligible, and the text is insecure. The reading 
gavepooartee is that of all the critical editors; 
the object may either be indefinite (his compe- 
tence in point of knowledge), or, more precisely, 
tiv yvaow itself, supplied from the previous 
clause. In no point whatever, under no cir- 
cumstances, has Paul ever failed to exhibit to 
the Corinthians the whole truth of God in the 
Gospel. This it is which makes him scornful 
even when he thinks of the men whom the Co- 
rinthians are preferring to himself. 

When we look from the details of this passage 
to its scope, some reflections are suggested, 
which have their application still. ; 

(1) Our conception of the Person of Christ 
determines our conception of the whole Chris- 
tian religion. What we have to proclaim to 
men as gospel—what we have to offer to them 
as the characteristic temper and virtue of the 
life which the Gospel originates—depends on 
the answer we give to Jesus’ own question, 
“Whom say ye that I am?” A Christ who is 
simply human cannot be to men what a Christ 
is who ‘is truly divine. The Gospel identified 
with Him cannot be the s me; the spirit of the 
society which gathers round Him cannot be 
the same. It is futile to ask whether such a 
gospel and such a spirit can fairly be called 
Christian; they are in point of fact quite other 
things from the Gospel and the Spirit which are 
historically associated with the name. It is 
plain from this passage that- the Apostle at- 
tached the utmost importance to his conceptions 
of the Person and Work of the Lord: ought 
not this to give pause to those who evacuate 
his theology of many of its distinctive ideas— 
especially that of the Pre-existence of Christ— 
on the plea that they are merely theologoumena 
of an individual Christian, and that to discard 
them leaves the Gospel unaffected? Certainly 
this was not what he thought. Another Jesus 


meant another spirit, another gospel—to use ~ 


modern words, another religion and another re- 
ligious consciousness; and amy other, the Apos- 
tle was perfectly sure, came short of the gran- 
deur of the truth. The spirit of the passage 
is the same with that in Gal. i. 6. ff., where he 
erects the Gospel he has preached as the stan- 
dard of absolute religious truth. ‘‘ Though we, 
or an angel from heaven, should preach unto 
you any gospel other than that which we 
preached unto you, let him be anathema. As 
we have said before, so say I now again, If any 
man preacheth unto you any gospel other than 
that which ye received, let him be anathema.” 
(2) “ The simplicity that is toward Christ ”— 
the simple acceptance of the truth about Him, 
an undivided loyalty of heart to Him—may be 
corrupted by influences originating within, as 
well as without, the Church. The _ infidelity 
which is subtlest, and most to be dreaded, is not 
the gross materialism or atheism which will not 
so much as hear the name of.God or Christ; 
but that which uses all sacred names, speaking 
readily of Jesus, the Spirit, and the Gospel, but 
meaning something else, and something less, 
than these words meant in apostolic lips. This 
it was which alarmed the jealous love of Paul; 
this it is, in its insidious influence, which con- 
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: titutes one of the most real perils of Chris- 
tianity at the present time. The Jew in the 


first century, who reduced the Person and Work 
of Christ to the scale of his national prejudices, 


and the theologian in the nineteenth, who dis- 


- counts apostolic ideas when they do not suit the 


presuppositions of his philosophy, are open to 
the same suspicion, if they do not fall under the 
same condemnation. True thoughts about 
Christ—in spite of all the smart sayings about 
theological subtleties which have nothing to do 
with piety—are essential to the very existence 
of the Christian religion. 

(3) There is no comparison between the Gos- 
pel of God in Jesus Christ His Son and any 
other religion. The science of comparative re- 
ligion is interesting as a science; but a Christian 
may be excused for finding the religious use of 
it tiresome. There is nothing true in any of 
the religions which is not already in his posses- 
sion. He never finds a moral idea, a law of the 


spiritual life, a word of God, in any of them, 


to which he cannot immediately offer a parallel, 
far more simple and penetrating, from the reve- 
lation of Christ. He has no interest in dispar- 


aging the light by which millions of his fellow- 


creatures have walked, generation after genera- 
tion, in the mysterious providence of God; but 
he sees no reason for pretending that that light 
—which Scripture calls darkness and the shadow 
of death—can bear comparison with the radiance 
in which he lives. “If,” he might say, misap- 
plying the fourth verse—‘if they brought us 
another saviour, another spirit, another gospel, 
we might be religiously interested in them; but, 
as it is, we have everything already, and they, 
in comparison, have nothing.” The same re- 
mark applies to “‘theosophy,” “ spiritualism,” 
and other “gospels.” It will be time to take 
them seriously when they utter one wise or 
true word on God or the soul which is not an 
echo of something in the old familiar Scrip- 
tures. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
FOOLISH BOASTING. 


2 CORINTHIANS xi. 7-29 (R. V.). 


THE connection of ver. 7 with what precedes is 
not at once clear. The Apostle has expressed 


— his conviction that he is in nothing inferior to 


“the superlative apostles” so greatly honoured 
by the Corinthians. Why, then, is he so dif- 
ferently treated? A rudeness in speech he is 
willing to concede, but that can hardly be the 
explanation, considering his fulness of knowl- 
edge. Then another idea strikes him, and_he 
puts it, interrogatively, as an alternative. Can 
it be that he did wrong—humbling himself that 
they might be exalted—in preaching to them 
the Gospel of God for nought, 7. e., in declining 
to accept support from them while he evangel- 
ised in Corinth? Do they appreciate the inter- 
lopers more highly than Paul, because they ex- 
act a price for their gospel, while he preached 
his for nothing? This, of course, is bitterly iron- 
ical; but it is not gratuitous. The background 
of fact which prompted the Apostle’s question 
was no doubt this—that his adversaries had mis- 
interpreted his conduct. A true apostle, they 
said, had a right to be maintained by the 
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Church; The Lord Himself has ordained that 
they who preach the Gospel should live by the 
Gospel; but he claims no maintenance, and by 
that very fact betrays a bad conscience. He 
dare not make the claim which every true apos- 
tle makes without the least misgiving. 

It would be hard to imagine anything more 
malignant in its wickedness than this. Paul’s re- 
fusal to claim support from those to whom he 
preached is one of the most purely and char- 
actéristically Christian of all his actions. He 
felt himself, by the grace of Christ, a debtor 
to all men; he owed them the Gospel; it was 
as if he were defrauding them if he did not tell 
them of the love of God in His Son. He felt 
himself in immense sympathy with the spirit of 
the Gospel; it was the free gift of God to the 
world, and as far as it depended on him its 
absolute freeness would not be obscured by the 
merest suspicion of a price to be paid. He knew 
that in foregoing his maintenance he was resign- 
ing a right secured to him by Christ (1 Cor. ix. 
14), humbling himself, as he puts it here, that 
others might be spiritually exalted; but he had 
the joy of preaching the Gospel in the spirit of 
the Gospel—of entering, in Christ’s service, into 
the self-sacrificing joy of his Lord; and he val- 
ued this above all earthly reward. To accuse 
such a man, on such grounds, of having a bad 
conscience, and of being afraid to live by his 
work, because he knew it was not what it pre- 
tended to be, was to sound the depths of base- 
ness. It gave Paul in some measure the Mas- 
ter’s experience, when the Pharisees said, “‘ He 
casteth out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of 
the devils.” It is really the prince of the devils, 
the accuser of the brethren, who speaks in all 
such malignant insinuations; it is the most dia- 
bolical thing any one can do—the nearest ap- 
proach to sinning against the Holy Ghost—when 
he sets himself to find out bad motives for good 
actions. 

As we shall see further on, Paul’s enemies 
made more specific charges: they hinted that he 
made his own out of the Corinthians indirectly, 
and that he could indemnify himself, for this ab- 
stinence, from the collection (chaps. xii. 16-18, 
chap. viii. and ix.). Perhaps this is why he de- 
scribes his actual cénduct at Corinth in such 
vigorous language (vv. 7-11), before saying any- 
thing at all of his motives. “I preached to you 
the Gospel of God,” he says, “for nothing.” 
He calls it “the Gospel of God” with inten- 
tional fulness and solemnity; the genuine Gos- 
pel, he means—not another, which is no gospel 
at all, but a subversion of the truth. He robbed 
other Churches, and took wages from them, in 
order to minister to the Corinthians. There is 
a mingling of ideas in the-strong words here 
used. The English reader thinks of Paul’s do- 
ing less than justice to other Churches that he 
might do more than justice to the Corinthians; 
but though this is true, it is not all. Both 
“robbed” and “ wages,” as Bengel has pointed 
out, are military words, and it is difficult to re- 
sist the impression that Paul used them as such; 
he did not come to Corinth to be dependent 
on any one, but in the course of a triumphant 
progress, in which he. devoted the spoils of his 
earlier victories for Christ to a new campaign 
in Achaia. Nay, even when he was with them 
and was “in want,” he did not throw himself 
like a benumbing weight on any one; what his 
own labours failed to supply, the brethren (per- 
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haps Silas and Timothy) made good when they 
came from Macedonia. This has been his prac- 
tice, and will continue to be so. He swears by 
the truth of Christ that is in him, that no man 
shall ever stop his mouth, so far as boasting of 
this independence is concerned, in the regions 
of Achaia. Why? His tender heart dismisses 
the one painful supposition which could possi- 
bly arise. ““‘ Because I love you not? God 
knoweth.” Love is wounded when its proferred 
gifts are rejected with scorn, and when their 
rejection means that it is rejected; but that 
was not the situation here. Paul can appeal to 
Him who knows the heart in proof of the sin- 
cerity with which he loves the Corinthians. 

His fixed purpose to be indebted to no one 
in Achaia has another object in view. What 
that is he explains in the twelfth verse. Strange 
to say, this verse, like ver. 4, has received two 
precisely opposite interpretations. (1) Some 
start with the idea that Paul’s adversaries at 
Corinth were persons who took no support from 
the Church, and boasted of their disinterested- 
ness in this respect. The ‘“ occasion’? which 
they desired was an occasion of any sort for 
disparaging and discrediting Paul; and they felt 
they would have such an occasion if Paul ac- 
cepted support from the Church, and so put him- 
self in a position of inferiority to them. But 
Paul persists in his self-denying policy, with the 
object of depriving them of the opportunity 
they seek, and at the same time of proving them 
—in this very point of disinterestedness—to be 
in exactly the same position as himself. But 
surely, throughout both Epistles, a contrast is 
implied, in this very point, between Paul and 
his opponents: the tacit assumption is always 
that his line of conduct is singular, and is not to 
be made a rule. And in the face of ver. 20 it is 
too much to assume that it was the rule of 
his Judaising opponents in Corinth. (2) Others 
start with the idea, which seems to me indubita- 
bly right, that these opponents did accept support 
from the Church. But even on this assumption 
opinions divérge. (a) Some argue that Paul 
pursued his policy of abstinence partly to de- 
prive them of any opportunity of disparaging 
him, and partly to compel them to adopt it them- 
selves (“that they may be found even as we’’).* 
I can hardly imagine this being taken seriously. 
Why should Paul have wanted to lift these 
preachers of a false gospel to a level with him- 
self in point of generosity? To coerce them 
into a reluctant self-denial could be no possible 
object to him either of wish or hope. Hence 
there seems only (b) the other alternative open, 
which makes the last clause—*‘ that wherein they 
boast, they may be found even as we ’’—depend, 
not upon “ what I do, that I will do,” but upon 
“them that desire occasion.” What the adver- 
saries desired was, not occasion to disparage Paul 
in general, but occasion of being on an equal- 
ity with him in the matter in which they gloried 
—viz., their apostolic claims. They felt the ad- 
vantage which Paul’s disinterestedness gave him 
with the Corinthians; they had not themselves 
the generosity needed to imitate it; it was not 
enough to assail it with covert slanders (chap. 
xii. 16-18), or to say that he was afraid to claim 
an apostle’s due; it would have been all they 
wanted had he resigned it. Then they could 
have said that in that in which they boasted— 
apostolic dignity—they were precisely on a level 

* That is, the two tva are co-ordinate, 
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with him. But not to mention the spiritual mo- 


tives for his conduct, which have been already — 


explained, and were independent of all relation 
to his opponents, Paul was too capable a strate- 


gist to. surrender such a position to the enemy. — i. 


It would never be by action of his that he and 
they found themselves on the same ground. 

At the very mention of such an equality his 
heart rises within him. “‘ Found even as we! 
Why, such men are false apostles, deceitful 
workers, fashioning themselves into apostles of 
Christ.” Here, at last, the irony is cast aside, 
and Paul calls a spade a spade. The concep- 
tion of apostleship in the New Testament is 
not that dogmatic traditional one, which limits 
the name to the Twelve, or to the Twelve and 
the Apostle of the Gentiles; as we see from pas- 
sages like chap. viii. 23, Acts xiv. 4, 14, it had a 
much larger application. What Paul means 
when he calls his opponents false apostles is 
not that persons in their position could have no 
right to the name; but that persons with their 
character, their aims, and their methods, would 
only deceive others when they used it. It ought 
to cover something quite different from what it 
actually did cover in them. He explains him- 
self further when he calls them “ deceitful 
workers.” That they were active he does not 
deny; but the true end of their activity was not 
declared. As far as the word itself goes, the 
“ deceit’? which they used may have been in- 
tended to cloak either their personal or their 


‘proselytising views. After what we have read in 


chap. x. 12-18, the latter seems preferable. The 
Judaising preachers had shown their hand in 
Galatia, demanding openly that Paul’s converts 
should be circumcised, and keep the law of Mo- 
ses as a whole; but their experience there had 
made them cautious, and when they came to 
Corinth they proceeded more diplomatically. 
They tried to sap the Pauline Gospel, partly 
by preaching “‘ another Jesus,” partly by calling 
in question the legitimacy of Paul’s vocation. 
They said nothing openly of what was the in- 
evitable and intended issue of all this—the bring- 
ing of spiritual Gentile Christendom under the ~ 
old Jewish yoke. But it is this which goes to the ~ 
Apostle’s soul; he can be nothing but irrecon- 
cilably hostile to men who have assumed the 
guise of apostles of Christ, in order that they 
may with greater security subvert Christ’s char- 
acteristic work. Paul dwells on the deceitful- 
ness of their conduct as its most offensive fea- 
ture; yet he does not wonder at it, for even 
Satan, he says, fashions himself into an angel of 
light. It is no great thing, then, if his servants 
also fashion themselves as servants of right- 
eousness. 

We can only tell in a general way what Paut 
meant when he spoke of Satan, the prince of 
darkness, transfiguring himself so as to appear 
a heavenly angel. He may have had some Jew 
ish legend in his mind, some story of a famous 
temptation, unknown to us, or he may only have 
intended to represent to the imagination, with 
the utmost possible vividness, one of the familiar 
laws in our moral experience, a law which was 
strikingly illustrated by the conduct of his ad- 
versaries at Corinth. Evil, we all know, could 
never tempt us if we saw it simply as it is; dis- 
guise is essential to its power; it appeals to man 
through ideas and hopes which he cannot but 
regard as good. So it was in the very first temp- 
tation. An act which in its essential character 











“was neither more nor less than one of direct 


disobedience to: God was represented by the 
tempter, not in that character, but as the means 
by which man was to obtain possession of a tree 
good for food (sensual satisfaction), and pleas- 
ant to the eyes (esthetic satisfaction), and de- 
sirable to make one wise (intellectual satisfac- 
tion). All these satisfactions, which in them- 
selves are undeniably good, were the cloak un- 
der which the tempter hid his true features. He 
was a murderer from the beginning, and entered 
Eden to ruin man, but he presented himself as 
one offering to man a vast enlargement of life 
and joy. This is the nature of all temptations; to 
disguise himself, to look as like a good angel as 
he can, is the first necessity, and therefore the 
first invention of the devil. And all who do his 
work, the Apostle says, naturally imitate his de- 
vices. The soul of man is born for good, and 
will not listen at all to any voice which does 
not profess at least to speak for good: this is 
why the devil is a liar from the beginning, and 
the father of lies. Lying in word and deed is 
the one weapon with which he can assail the 


_ simplicity of man. 


But how does this apply to the Judaisers in 
Corinth? To Paul, we must understand, they 
were men affecting to serve Christ, but really 
impelled by personal, or at the utmost by par- 
tisan, feelings. Their true object was to win an 
ascendency for themselves, or for their party, in 
the Church; but they made their way into it as 
evangelists and apostles. Nominally, they were 
ministers of Christ; really, they ministered to 
their own vanity, and to the bigotry and preju- 
dices of their race. They professed to be fur- 
thering the cause of righteousness, but in so- 
ber truth the only cause which was the better for 
them was that of their own private importance; 
the result of their ministry was, not that bad 
men became good, but that they themselves felt 
entitled to give themselves airs. Over against 
all this unreality Paul remembers the righteous 
judgment of God. ‘‘ Whose end,” he concludes 
abruptly, “shall be according to their works.” 

The most serious aspect of such a situation 
as this is seen when we consider that men may 
fill it unconsciously: they may devote themselves 
to a cause which looks like the cause of Christ, 
or the cause of righteousness; and at bottom 
it may not be Christ or righteousness at all 
which is the animating principle in their hearts. 
It is some hidden regard to themselves, or to 
a party with which they are identified. Even 
when they labour, and possibly suffer, it is this, 
and not loyalty to Christ, which sustains them. 
It may be in defence of orthodoxy, or in fur- 
therance of liberalism, that a man puts himself 
forward in the Church, and in either case he 
will figure to those who agree with him as a 
servant of righteousness; but equally in either 
case the secret spring of his action may be 
pride, the desire to assert a superiority, to con- 
solidate a party which is his larger self, to se- 
cure an area in which he may rule. He may 
spend energy and talent on the work; but if this 
is the ultimate motive of it, it is the work of the 
devil, and not of God. Even if the doctrine he 
defends is the true one—even if the policy he 
maintains is the right one—the services he may 
accidentally render are far outweighed by the 
domestication in the Church of a spirit so alien 
to the Lord’s. It is diabolical, not divine; the 
Gospel is profaned by contact with it; the 
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Church is prostituted when it serves as an arena 
for its exercise; when it comes forward in the 
interest of righteousness, it is Satan fashioning 
himself into an angel of light. 

At this point Paul returns to the idea which 
has been in his mind since chap. x. 7—the idea 
of boasting, or rather glorying. He does not 
like the thing itself, and just as little does he like 
the mask of a fool, under which he is to play the 
part: he is conscious that neither suits him. 
Hence he clears the ground once more, before 
he commits himself. ‘‘ Again, I say, let no man 
think that I am foolish; but if that favour can- 
not be granted, theh even as a foolish person 
receive me, that I also may boast a little.” 
There is a fine satirical reflection in the “ also.” 
If he.does make a fool of himself by boasting, 
he is only doing what the others do, whom the 
Corinthians receive with open arms. But it 
strikes his conscience suddenly that there is a 
higher rule for the conduct of a Christian man 
than the example of his rivals, or the patience 
of his friends. The tenderness of Paul’s spirit 
comes out in the next words: ‘‘ What I speak, 
I speak not after the Lord, but as in foolishness, 
in this confidence of glorying.” The Lord 
never boasted; nothing could be conceived less 
like Him, less after His mind; and Paul will 
have it distinctly understood that His character 
is not compromised by any extravagance of 
which His servant may here make himself 
guilty. As a rule, the Apostle did speak “ after 
the Lord” ; his habitual consciousness was that 
of one who had “ the’ mind of Christ,” and who 
felt that Christ’s character was, in a sense, in 
his keeping. That ought to be the rule for all 
Christians; we should never find ourselves in 
situations in which the Christian character, with 
all its responsibilities, affecting both ourselves 
and Him, cannot be maintained. With Christ 
and His interests removed from the scene, Paul 
at length feels himself free to measure himself 
against his rivals. ‘‘ Since many glory after the 
flesh, I also will glory.” The flesh means 
everything except the spirit. Where Christ and 
the Gospel are concerned, it is, according to 
Paul, an absolute irrelevance, a thing to be sim- 
ply left out of account; but since they persist 
in dragging it in, he will meet them on their 
own ground. What that is, first comes out 
clearly in ver. 22: but the Apostle delays again 
to urge his plea for tolerance. “ Ye suffer the 
foolish gladly, being wise yourselves.” It an- 
swers best to the vehemence of the whole pas- 
sage to take the first clause here—‘ Ye suffer 
the foolish gladly ”—as grim earnest, the refer- 
ence being to the other boasters, Paul’s rivals; 
and only the second clause ironically. Then ver. 
20 would give the proof of this: “ Ye bear with 
the foolish gladly . for ye bear with a man 
if he enslaves you, if he devours you, if he 
takes you captive, if he exalts himself over you, 
if he strikes you on the face.” We must sup- 
pose that this strong language describes the 
overbearing and violent behaviour of the Ju- 
daists in Corinth. We do not need to-take it 
literally, but neither may we suppose that Paul 
spoke at random: hg is virtually contrasting his 
own conduct and that of the people in question, 
and the nature of the contrast must be on the 
whole correctly indicated. He himself had 
been accused of weakness; and he frankly ad- 
mits that, if comparison has to be made with 
a line of action like this, the accusation is just. 
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“T speak by way of disparagement, as though - 


we had been weak.’’ This rendering of the Re- 
vised Version fairly conveys the meaning. It 
might be expressed in a paraphrase, as follows: 
“In saying what I have said of the behaviour 
of my rivals, I have been speaking to my own 
disparagement, the idea involved being that 1” 
notice the emphatic (#ueic) ‘have been weak. 
Weak, no doubt, I was, if violent action like 
theirs is the true measure of strength: never- 
theless, whereinsoever any is bold (I speak in 
foolishness), I am bold also. On whatever 
ground they claim to exercise such extraordi- 
nary powers, that ground I can maintain as well 
as they.” 

Here, finally, the boasting does begin. ‘ Are 
they Hebrews? so am I. Are they Israelites? 
so am I. Are they the seed of Abraham? so 
am I.” This is the sum and substance of what 
is meant by their glorying after the flesh: they 
prided themselves on their birth, and claimed 
authority on the strength of it. They may have 
appealed, not only to the election of Israel as 
the Old Testament represents it, but to words 
of Jesus, like ‘‘ Salvation is of the Jews.” The 
three names for what is in reality one thing 
convey the impression of the immense impor- 
tance which was assigned to it. ‘‘ Hebrews” 
seems the least significant; it is merely the na- 
tional name, with whatever historical glories at- 
tached to it in Hebrew minds. “Israelites” is 
a sacred name; it is identified with the preroga- 
tives of the theocratic people: Paul himself, 
when his heart swells with patriotic emotion, 
begins the enumeration of the privileges be- 
longing to his kinsmen after the flesh—‘‘ they 
who are Israelites.” “Seed of Abraham,” 
again, is for the Apostle, and probably for these 
rivals of his, equivalent to “heirs of the prom- 
ises”’; it describes the Jewish people as more 
directly and immediately interested—nay, as 
alone directly and immediately interested—in 
the salvation of God. No one could read Rom. 
ix. 4 f. without feeling that pride of race—pride 
in his people, and in their special relation to 
God and special place in the history of redemp- 
tion—was among the strongest passions in the 
Apostle’s heart; and we can understand the in- 
dignation and scorn with which he regarded 
men who tracked him over Asia and Europe, 
assailed his authority, and sought to undermine 
his work, on the ground that he was faithless to 
the lawful prerogatives of Israel. There was 
not an Israelite in the world prouder of his 
birth, with a more magnificent sense of his 
country’s glories, than the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles: and it provoked him beyond endurance to 
see the things in which he gloried debased, as 
they were debased, by his rivals—made the sym- 
bols of a paltry vanity which he despised, made 
barriers to the universal love of God by which 
all the families of the earth were to be blessed. 
Driven to extremity, he could only outlaw such 
opponents from the Christian community, and 
transfer the prerogatives of Israel to the 
Church. “We,” he taught his Gentile converts 
to say— we are the circumcision, who worship 
by the Spirit of God, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, 
and have no confidence in the flesh” (Phil. iii. 3). 

Here he does not linger long over what is 
merely external. 
he asks in ver. 23, “Are they ministers of 
Christ?” and he feels like a man beside him- 
self, clean out of his sense (tapagpovav) —so un- 


It is a deeper question that 


suitable is the subject for ,boasting—as an- 


swers, “I more.” Many interpret this 


ita 


surely the natural meaning is, “‘I am a servant 
too, in a higher degree.” The proof of this 
is given in that tale of sufferings which bursts 
irrepressibly from the Apostle’s heart, and 
sweeps us in its course like a torrent. If he 
thought of his rivals when he began, and was 
instituting a serious comparison when he wrote 
“in labours more abundantly [than they],” they 
must soon have escaped from his mind. It is 
his own life as a minister of Christ on which 
he dwells; and after the first words, if a com- 
parison is to be made, he leaves the making of 
it to others. But comparison, in fact, was out 
of the question: the sufferings of the Apostle in 
doing service to Christ were unparalleled and 
alone. The few lines which he devotes to them 
are the most vivid light we have on the apos- 
tolic age and the apostolic career. They show 
how fragmentary, or at all. events how select, 
is the narrative in the Book of Acts.. Thus of 
the incidents mentioned in ver. 25 we learn but 
little from St. Luke. Of the five times nine- 
and-thirty stripes, he mentions none; of the 
three beatings with rods, only one; of the three 
shipwrecks, none (for Acts xxvii. is later), and 
nothing of the twenty-four hours in the deep. 


s ‘as if it 
meant, “I am more than a servant of Christ,” 
and then ask wonderingly, ‘‘ What more?” but © 







It is not necessary to comment on details, but — 


one cannot resist the impression of triumph 
with which Paul recounts the “ perils” he had 
faced; so many they were, so various, and so 
terrible, yet in the Lord’s service he has come 
safely though them all. It is a commentary 
from his own hand on his own word—“as dy- 
ing, and, behold, we live!” In the retrospect 


all these perils show, not only that he is a true 


servant of Christ, entering into the fellowship of 
his Master’s sufferings to bring blessing to men, 
but that he is owned by Christ as such: the Lord 
has delivered him from deaths so great; yes, 
and will deliver him; and his hope is set on Him 
for every deliverance he may need (chap. i. 10). 

But, after all, these perils are but outward, 
and the very enumeration of them shows that 
they are things of the past. In ail their kinds 
and degrees—violence, privation, exposure, fear 
—they are a historical testimony to the devotion 
with which Paul has served Christ. He bore in 
his body the marks which they had left, and to 
him they were the marks of Jesus; they identi- 
fied him as Christ’s slave. But not to men- 
tion incidental matters, there is another testi- 
mony to his ministry which is ever with him—a 
burden as crushing as these bodily sufferings, 
and far more constant in its pressure: “ that 
which cometh upon me daily, anxiety for all the 
Churches.” Short of this, anything of which 
man can boast may be, at least in a qualified 
sense, ‘‘after the flesh’’; but in this identifica- 
tion of himself with Christ’s cause in the world— 
this bearing of others’ burdens on his spirit— 
there is that fulfilment of Christ’s law which 
afone and finally legitimates a Christian minis- 
try. Nor was it merely in an official sense that 
Paul was interested in the affairs of the Church. 
When the Church is once planted in the world, 
it has a side which is of the world, a side which 


may be administered without a very heavy ex-. 


penditure of Christian feeling: this, it is safe to 
say, is simply out of sight. Paul’s anxiety for 
the Churches is defined in all its scope and in- 
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tensity in the passionate words of the twenty- 


ninth verse: “ Who is weak, and I am not weak? 
Who is made to stumble, and I burn not?” 


His 
love individualised Christian people, and made 
him one with them. There was no trembling 
timorous soul, no scrupulous conscience, in all 
the communities he had founded, whose timidity 
and weakness did not put a limit to his strength: 
he condescended to their intelligence, feeding 
them with milk, and not with meat; he meas- 
ured his liberty, not in principle, but in practice, 
by their bondage; his heart thrilled with their 


fears; in the fulness of his Christ-like strength 


he lived a hundred feeble lives. And when 
spiritual harm came to one of them—when the 
very least was made to stumble, and was caught 
in the snare of falsehood or sin—the pain in 
his heart was like burning fire. The sorrow that 
pierced the soul of Christ pierced his soul also; 
the indignation that glowed in the Master’s 


breast, as He pronounced woe on the man by 


whom occasions of stumbling come, glowed 
again in him. This is the fire that Christ came 
to cast on the earth, and that He longed to see 
kindled—this prompt intense sympathy with all 
that is of God in men’s-souls, this readiness 
to be weak with the weak, this pain and indigna- 
tion when the selfishness or .pride of men leads 
the weak astray, and imperils the work for 
which Christ died. And this is indeed the Apos- 
tle’s last line of defence. Nowhere could 
boasting be less in place than when a man 
speaks of the lessons he has learned at the 
Cross: yet these only give him a title to glory 
as “a minister of Christ.” If glorying here: is 
inadmissible, it is because glorying in every 
sense is “ folly.” 


; CHAPTER XXVI. 
STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. 
2 CoRINTHIANS xi. 30-xii. 10 (R. V.). 


Tue difficulties of exposition in this passage 
are partly connected with its form, partly with 
its substance: it will be convenient to dispose 
of the formal side first. The thirteenth verse of 
the eleventh chapter—‘ If I must needs glory, 
I will glory of the things that concern my weak- 
ness ”’—seems to serve two purposes. On the 
one hand, it is a natural and effective climax to 
all that precedes; it defines the principle on 
which Paul has acted in the “ glorying” of vv. 
23-29. It is not of exploits that he is proud, 
but of perils and sufferings; not of what he has 
achieved, but of what he has endured, for 
Christ’s sake; in a word, not of strength, but 
of weakness. On the other hand, this same 
thirtieth verse indubitably points forward; it de- 
fines the principle on which Paul will always 
act where boasting is in view; and it is ex- 
pressly resumed in chap. xii., ver. 5 and ver. 9. 
For this reason, it seems better to treat it as 
a text than as a peroration; it is the key to 
the interpretation of what follows, put into our 
hands by the Apostle himself. In the full con- 
sciousness of its dangers and inconveniences, he 
means to go a little further in this foolish 
boasting; but he takes security, as far as possi- 
ble, against its moral perils, by choosing as the 
ground of boasting things which in the common 
judgment of men would only bring him shame. 
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At this point we are startled by a sudden ap- 
peal to God, the solemnity and fulness of which 
strike us, on a first reading, as almost painfully 
gratuitous. “The God and Father of the Lord 
Jesus, He who is blessed for ever, knoweth that 
I lie not.” What is the explanation of this ex- 
traordinary earnestness? There is a similar 
passage in Gal. i. 1g—‘‘ Now touching the things 
which I write unto you, behold, before God; I - 
lie not ”’—where Lightfoot says the strength of 
the Apostle’s language is to be explained by the 
unscrupulous calumnies cast upon him by his 
enemies. This may be the clue to his vehe- 
mence here; and in point of fact it falls in with 
by far the most ingenious explanation that has 
been given of the two subjects introduced in 
this\ paragraph. The explanation I refer to is 
that of Heinrici. He supposes that Paul’s es- 
cape from Damascus, and his visions and reve- 
lations, had been turned to account against him 
by his rivals. They had used the escape to ac- 
cuse him of ignominious cowardice: the indig- 
nity of it is obvious enough. His visions and 
revelations were as capable of misconstruction: 
it was easy to call them mere illusions, signs of 
a disordered brain; it was not too much for 
malice to hint that his call to apostleship rested 
on nothing better than one of these ecstatic hal- 
lucinations. It is because things so dear to him 
are attacked—his reputation for personal cour- 
age, which is the mainstay of all the virtues; his 
actual vision of Christ, and divinely authorised 
mission—that he makes the vehement appeal 
that startles us at first. He calls God to witness 
that in regard to both these subjects he is go- 
ing to tell the exact truth: the truth will be 
his sufficiént defence. Ingenious as it is, I do 
not think this theory can be maintained. There 
is no hint in the passage that Paul is defending 
himself; he is glorying, and glorying in the 
things that concern his weakness. It seems 
more probable that, when he dictated the strong 
words of ver. 31, the outline of all he was going 
to say was in his mind; and as the main part of 
it—all about the visions and revelations—was 
absolutely uncontrollable by any witness but his 
own, he felt moved to attest it thus in advance. 
The names and attributes of God fall in well 
with this. As the visions and revelations were 
specially connected with Christ, and were 
counted by the Apostle among the things for 
which he had the deepest reason to praise God, 
it is but the reflection of this state of mind 
when he appeals to “the God and Father of the 
Lord Jesus, He who is blessed for evermore.” 
This is not a random adjuration, but an appeal 
which takes shape involuntarily in a‘grateful and 
pious heart, on which the memory of a signal 
grace and honour still rests. Of course the 
verses about Damascus stand rather out of re- 
lation to it. But it is a violence which nothing 
can justify to strike them out of the text on 
this ground, and along with them part or the 
whole of ver. 1 in chap. xii. For many reasons 
unknown to us the danger in Damascus, and the 
escape from it, may have had a peculiar inter- 
est for the Apostle; hec persequutio, says Calvin, 
erat quasi primum tirocinium Pauli; it was his 
“matriculation in the school of persecution.” 
He may have intended, as Meyer thinks, to 
make it the beginning of a new catalogue of 
sufferings for Christ’s sake, all of which were 
to be covered by the appeal to God, and have 
abruptly repented, and gone off on another sub- 
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ject; but whether or not, to expunge the lines 
is pure wilfulness. The Apostle glories in what 
he endured at Damascus—in the imminent peril 
and in the undignified escape alike—as in things 
belonging to his weakness. Another might 
choose to hide such things, but they are pre- 
cisely what he tells. In Christ’s service scorn 
is glory, ignominy is honour; and it is the 
mark of loyalty when men rejoice that they 
are counted worthy to suffer shame for the 
Name. 

When we go on to chap. xii., and the second 
of the two subjects with which boasting is to 
be associated, we meet in the first verse with 
serious textual difficulties. Our Authorised 
Version gives the rendering: “It is not expedi- 
ent for me doubtless to glory. I will come to 
visions and revelations of the Lord.” This fol- 
lows the Textus Receptus: Kavyao6a 6) ov 
ovudéper port éAeboouar yap, K. T. A., only omit- 
ting the yap (for I will come). The MSS. are 
almost chaotic, but the most authoritative 
editors—Tregelles, Tischendorf in his last edi- 
tion, and Westcott and Hort—agree in reading 
Kavyaobat dei ov* cvupépov pédv édeboouar O&, K, T. A, 
This is the text which our Revisers render: 
“T must needs glory, though it is not ex- 
pedient; but I will come to visions and reve- 
lations of the Lord.” Practically, the differ- 
ence is not so great after all. According to the 
best authorities, Paul repeats that he is being 
forced to speak as he does; the consciousness 
of the disadvantages attendant on this course 
does not leave him, it is rather deepened, as 
he approaches the highest and most sacred of 
all subjects—visions and revelations he has re- 
ceived from Christ. Of these two words, reve- 
lations is the wider in import: visions were only 
one of the ways in which revelations could be 
made. Paul, of course, is not going to boast 
directly of the visions and revelations them- 
selves. All through the experiences to which 
he alludes under this name he was to himself 
as a third person; he was purely passive; and 
to claim-credit, to glory as if he had done or 
originated anything, would be transparently 
absurd. But there are “things of his weak- 
ness”’ associated with, if not dependent on, these 
high experiences; and it is in them, after due 
explanation, that he purposes to exult. 

He begins abruptly. “I know a man in 
Christ, fourteen years ago (whether in the body, 
I know not; or whether out of the body 
I know not; God knoweth), such a one caught 
up even to the third heaven.” A man in Christ 
means a Christian man, a man in his character 
as a Christian. To St. Paul’s consciousness the 
wonderful experience he is about to describe was 
not natural, still less pathological, but unequivo- 
cally religious. It did not befall him as a man 
simply, still less as an epileptic patient; it was 
an unmistakably Christian expe rience. He only 
existed for himself, during it, as “a man in 
Christ.” ‘I know such a man,” he says, “ four- 
teen years ago caught up even to-~the third 
heaven.” The date of this “ rapture” (the same 
word is used in Acts viii. 39; 1 Thess. iv. 17; 
Rey. xii. 5: all significant examples) would be 
about A. D. 44. ‘this forbids us to connect it 
in any way with Paul’s conversion, which must 
have been twenty years earlier than this letter; 
and indeed there is no reason for identifying it 
with anything else we know of the Apostle. At 

*In their margin Westcott and Hort read 8&é ov, 
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the date in question, as far as can be made | 
from the Book of Acts, he must have been | 
Tarsus or in Antioch. The rapture itself is de- 
scribed as perfectly incomprehensible. He m: 
have been carried up bodily to the heavenl; 
places; his spirit may have been carried up, 
while his body remained unconscious on 
earth: he can express no opinion about this; 
the truth is only known to God. It is idle to 
exploit a passage like this in the interest of 
apostolic psychology; Paul is only taking elabo- 
rate pains to tell us that of the mode of his 
rapture he was absolutely ignorant. It is fairer 
to infer that the event was unique in his experi- 
ence, and that when it happened he was alone; 
had such things recurred, or had there been 
spectators, he could not have been in doubt as 
to whether he was caught up “in the body” 
or “out of the body.” The mere fact that the 
date is given individualises the event in his life; 
and it is going beyond the facts altogether to 
generalise it, and take it as the type of such an 
experience as accompanied his conversion, or 
of the visions in Acts xvi. 9, xxii. 17 f., xviii. 9. 
It was one, solitary, incomparable experience, 
including in it a complex of visions and revela- 
tions granted by Christ: it was this, at all 
events, to the Apostle; and if we do not be- 
lieve what he tells us about it, we can have no 
knowledge of it at all. 

“Caught up even to the third heaven.” The’ 
Jews usually counted seven heavens; some- 
times, perhaps because of the dual form of the 
Hebrew word for heaven, two; but the distine- 
tidns between the various heavens were as fanci- 
ful as the numbers were arbitrary. It adds 
nothing, even to the imagination, to speak of 
an aérial, a sidereal, and a spiritual heaven, and 
to suppose that these are meant by Paul; we 
can only think vaguely of the ‘man in.Christ ” 
rising through one celestial region after another 
till he came even to the third. The word chosen 
to define the distance (&#¢) suggests that an 
impression of vast spaces traversed remained on 
the Apostle’s mind; and that the third heaven, 


on which his sentence pauses, and which is a © 


resting-place for his memory, was also a_sta- 
tion, so to speak, in his rapture. This is the 
only supposition which does justice to the re- 
sumption in ver. 3 of the deliberate and circum- 
stantial language of ver. 2. “ And I know such 
a man—whether in the body or apart from the 
body (I know not) God knoweth—how that he 
was caught up into Paradise, and heard un- 
speakable words that it is not lawful for a man 
to utter.” This is a resumption, not a repeti- 
tion. Paul is not elaborately telling the same 
story over again, but he is carrying it on, with 
the same full circumstance, the same grave as- 
severation, from the point at which he halted. 
The rapture had a second stage, under the same 
incomprehensible conditions, and in it the 
Christian man passed out and up from the third 
heaven into Paradise. Many of the Jews be- 
lieved in a Paradise beneath the earth, the 
abode of the souls of the good while the 

awaited their perfecting at the Resurrection p 
Luke xvi. 23 ff., xxiii. 43); but obviously this 
cannot be the idea here. We musf think rather 
of what the Apocalypse calls “the Paradise of 
God” (ii. 7), where the tree of life grows, and 
where those who overcome have their reward. 
It is an abode of unimaginable blessedness, 
“far above all heavens,” to use the Apostle’s 
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own words elsewhere (Eph. iv. 10). What 
visions he had, or what revelations, during that 


pause in the third heaven, Paul does not say; 


and at this supreme point of his rapture, in 


‘Paradise, the words he heard were words un- 


speakable, which it is not lawful for man to 
utter. Mortal ears might hear, but mortal lips 
might not repeat, sounds so mysterious and di- 
vine: it was not for man (arOporp is qualita- 
tive) to utter them. : 

But why, we may ask, if this rapture has its 


_ meaning and value solely for the Apostle, should 


he refer to it here at all? Why should he make 
such solemn statements about an . experience, 
the historical conditions of which, as he is care- 
ful to assure us, are incomprehensible, while 
its spiritual content is a secret? Is not such an 
experience literally nothing to us? No, unless 
Paul himself is nothing; for this experience was 
evidently a great thing to him. It was the most 
sacred privilege and honour he had ever known; 
it was among his strongest sources of inspira- 
tion; it had a powerful tendency to generate 
spiritual pride; and it had its accompaniment, 
and its counter-weight, in his sharpest trial. 
The world knows little of its greatest men; per- 
haps we very rarely know what are the great 
things in the lives even of the people who are 
round about us. Paul had kept silence about 
this sublime experience for fourteen years, and 
no man had ever guessed it; it had been a 
secret between the Lord and His disciple; and 
they only, who were in the secret, could rightly 
interpret all that depended upon it. There is 
a kind of profanity in forcing the heart to show 
itself too far, in compelling a man to speak 
about, even though he does not divulge, the 
things that it is not lawful to utter. The Corin- 
thians had put this profane compulsion on the 
Apostle; but though he yields to it, it is in a 
way which keeps clear of the profanity. He 
tells what he dare tell in the third person, and 
then goes on: “On behalf of such a one will 
I glory, but on behalf of myself will I not glory, 
save in my infirmities.” Removere debemus 7) 
ago a rebus magnis (Bengel): there are things too 
great to allow the intrusion of self. Paul does 
not choose to identify the poor Apostle whom 
the Corinthians and their misleading teachers 
used so badly with the man in Christ who had 
such inconceivable honour put on him by the 
Lord; if he does boast on behalf of such a 
one, and magnify his sublime experiences, at 


all events he does not transfer his prerogatives 


to himself; he does not say, ‘““/ am that incom- 
parably honoured man; reverence in me a spe- 
cial favourite of Christ.” On the contrary, 
where /is own interest has to be forwarded, he 
will glory in nothing but his weaknesses. The 
one thing about which he is anxious is that men 
should not think too highly of him, nor go in 
their appreciation beyond what their experience 
of him as a man and a teacher justifies (ver. 6). 
He might, indeed, boast, reasonably enough; 
for the truth would suffice, without any foolish 
exaggeration; but he forbears, for the reason 
just stated. We are familiar with the danger of 
thinking too highly of ourselves; it is as real a 
danger, though probably a less considered one, 
to be too highly thought of by others. Paul 
dreaded it; so does every wise man. To be 
highly thought of, where the character is sin- 
cere and unpretentious, may be a protection, and 
even an inspiration; but to have a reputation, 
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morally, that one does not deserve—to be 
counted’ good in respects in which one is really 
bad—is to have a frightful difficulty added to 
penitence and amendment. It puts one in a 
radically false position; it generates and fosters 
hypocrisy; it explains a vast mass of spiritual 
ineffectiveness. The man who is insincere 
enough to be puffed up by it is not. far from 
judgment. . 

But to return to the text. Paul wishes to be 
humble; he is content that men should take him 
as they find him, infirmities and all. He has 
that about him, too, and not unconnected with 
these high experiences, the very purpose of 
which is to keep him humble. If the text is 
correct, he expresses himself with some em- 
barrassment. ‘“ And by reason of the exceed- 
ing greatness of the revelations—wherefore, 
that I should not be exalted overmuch, there 
was given to me a thorn in the flesh, a mes- 
senger of Satan to buffet me, that I should not 
be exalted overmuch.” The repetition of the 
last word shows where the emphasis lies: Paul 
has a deep and constant sense of the danger of 
spiritual pride, and he knows that he would fall 
inte it unless a strong counter-pressure were 
kept up upon him. 

I do not feel called on to add another to the 
numberless disquisitions on Paul’s thorn in the 
flesh. The resources of imagination having 
been exhausted, people are returning to the 
obvious. The thorn in the flesh * was some- 
thing painful, which affected the Apostle’s body; 
it was something in its nature purely physical, 
not a solicitation to any kind of sin, such as 
sensuality or pride, else he would not have 
ceased to pray for its removal; it was something 
terribly humbling, if not humiliating—an affec- 
tion which might well have excited the contempt 
and loathing of those who beheld it (Gal. iv. 14, 
which probably refers to this subject); it had 
begun after, if not in consequence of, the rapture 
just described, and stood in a spiritual, if not 
a physical, relation to it; it was, if not chronic 
or periodic, at least recurrent; the Apostle knew 
that it would never leave him. What known 
malady, incident to human nature, fulfils all 
these conditions, it is not possible with perfect 
certainty to say. A considerable mass of com- 
petent opinion supports the idea that it must 
have been liability to epileptic seizures. Such 
an infirmity Paul might have suffered under in 
common with men so great as Julius Cesar anc 
the first Napoleon, as Mahomet, King Alfred, 
and Peter the Great. But it does not quite sat- 
isfy the conditions. Epileptic attacks, if they 
occur with any frequency at all, invariably 
cause mental deterioration. Now, Paul dis- 
tinctly suggests that the thorn was a very steady 
companion; and as his mind, in spite of it, grew 
year after year in the apprehension of the Chris- 
tian revelation, so that his last thoughts are 
always his largest and best, the epileptic hy- 
pothesis has its difficulties like every other. Is 
it likely that a man who suffered pretty con- 
stantly from nervous convulsions of this kind 
wrote the Second Epistle to the Coriithians 
after fourteen years of them, or the Epistles 
to the Romans, Philippians, Colossians, and 
Ephesians later still? There is, of course, no 
religious interest in affirming or denying any 
physical explanation of the matter whatever; 
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* For the meaning “thorn,” not ‘‘stake”’ or ‘cross,’ see 
Ezek. xxviii. 24 ; Hosea ii. 8 (6); Num, xxxiii. 55. 
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but with our present data I do not think a cer- 
tain explanation is within our reach, ~ 

The Apostle himself is not interested in it as 
a physical affection. He speaks of it because 
of its spiritual significance, and because of the 
wonderful spiritual experiences he has had in 
connection with it. It was civen him, he says: 
but by whom? When we think of the purpose 
—to save him from spiritual pride—we instinc- 
tively answer, “ God.” And that, it can hardly 
be doubted, would have been the Apostle’s own 
answer. Yet he does not hesitate to call it in 
the same breath a messenger of Satan. The 
name is dictated by the inborn, ineradicable 
shrinking of the soul from pain; that agonising, 
humiliating, annihilating thing, we feel at the 
bottom of our hearts, is not really of God, even 
when it does His work. ‘In His perfect world 
pain shall be no more. It does not need science, 
but experience, to put these things together, 
and to understand at once the evil and the good 
of suffering. Paul, at first, like all men, found 
the evil overpowering. The pain, the weakness, 
the degradation of his malady, were intolerable. 
He could not understand that only a pressure 
so pitiless and humbling could preserve *him 
from spiritual pride and a spiritual fall. We are 
all slow to learn anything like this. We think 
we can take warning, that a word will be 
enough, that at most the memory of a single 
pang will suffice to keep us safe. But pains re- 
main with us, and the pressure is continuous and 
unrelieved, because the need of constraint and 
of discipline is ceaseless. The crooked branch 
will not bend in a new curve if it is only tied to 
it for half an hour. The sinful bias in our na- 
tures—to pride, to sensuality, to falsehood, or 
whatever else—will not be cured by one sharp 
lesson. The commonest experience in human 
life is that the man whom sickness and pain 
have humbled for the moment, the very mo- 
ment their constraint is lifted, resumes his old 
habit. He does not think so, but it is really the 
thorn that has been keeping him right; and 
when its sharpness is blunted, the edge is taken 
from his conscience too. 

Paul besought the Lord, that is Christ, thrice, 
that this thing might depart from him. The 
Lord, we may be sure, had full sympathy with 
that prayer. He Himself had had His agony, 
and prayed the Father thrice that if it were pos- 
sible the cup of pain might pass from Him. He 
prayed, indeed, in express submission to the 
Father’s will; the voice of nature was not al- 
lowed in Him to urge an unconditional per- 
emptory request. Perhaps in Paul on this oc- 
casion—certainly often in most men—it is na- 
ture, the flesh and not the spirit, which prompts 
the prayer. But God is all the while guarding 
the spirit’s interest as the higher, and this ex- 
plains the many real answers to prayer which 
seem to be refusals. A refusal is an answer, if 
it is so given that God and the soul thenceforth 
understand one another. It was thus that Paul 
was answered by Christ: ‘‘ He hath said to me, 
My grace is sufficient for thee: for [My] 
strength is made perfect in weakness.” 

The first point to notice in this answer is the 
tense of the verb: “ He hath said.” The A. V. 
with ‘ He said” misses the point. The sentence 
is present as well as past; it is Christ’s continu- 
ous, as well as final, answer to Paul’s prayer. 
The Apostle has been made to understand that 
the thorn must remain in his flesh, but along 














abiding love and help from the Lor 
member, even by contrast, the stern 
made to Moses when he prayed that he 
be permitted to cross Jordan and see the 
land—‘‘ Let it suffice thee: speak no mor 
Me of this matter.” Paul also could no more 4 
ask for the removal of the thorn: it was the — 
Lord’s will that he should submit to it for high 
spiritual ends, and to pray against it would now. 
have been a kind of impiety. But it is no pete - 
an unrelieved pain and humiliation; the cai 
is supported under it by that grace of — 
which finds in the need and abjectness of i 
the opportunity of showing in all perfection its 
own condescending strength. The collocation 
of “grace” and “strength” in the ninth verse 
is characteristic of the New Testament, anc 
very significant. There are many to a 
“grace” is a holy word with n no particular 
meaning; “the grace of God,’ or “the grace of — 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” is only a vague be- 
nignity, which may fairly enough be spoken of 
as a “smile.” But grace, in the New Testa- 
ment, is force: it is a heavenly strength be- 
stowed on men for timely succour; it finds its 
opportunity in our extremity; when our weak- 
ness makes us incapable of doing anything, it 
gets full scope to work. This is the meaning of 
the last words—“ strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” The truth is quite general; it is an 
application of it to the case in hand if we trans- 
late as in the A. V. (with some MSS.): “My 
strength is made perfect in’ [thy] weakness.” 
It is enough, the Lord tells Paul, that he has 
this heavenly strength unceasingly bestowed 
upon him; the weakness which he has found so 
hard to bear—that distressing malady which 
humbled him and took his vigour away—is but 
the foil to it: it serves to magnify it, and to set 
it off; with that Paul should be content. 

And he is content. That answer to his thrice- 
repeated prayer works a revolution in his heart; 
he looks at all that had troubled him—at all 
that he had deprecated—w::h new eyes. “ Most 
gladly therefore will I rather glory in my in-~ — 
firmities—that is, glory rather than bemoan 
them or pray for their removal—that the power 
of Christ may spread its tabernacle over me.” 
This compensation far outweighed the trial. 
He has ceased to speak now of the visions and 
revelations, perhaps he has ceased already to 
think of them; he is conscious only of the weak- 
ness and suffering from which he is never to 
escape, and of the grace of Christ which hovers 
over him, and out of weakness and suffering ~— 
makes him strong. His very infirmities re- 
dound to the glory of the Lord, and so he 
chooses them, rather than his rapture into Para- 
dise, as matter for boasting. ~ For this cause 
I am well content, on Christ’s behalf, in in- 
firmities, in insults, in necessities, in persecu- 
tions and distresses; for when I am weak, then 
am I strong.” 

With this noble word Paul concludes his. en- 
forced “ glorying.” He was not happy im it; 
it was not like him; and it is a triumph of the 
Spirit of Christ in him that he gives it such a> 
noble turn, and comes out of it so well. There 
is a tinge of irony in the first passage (chap. xi, 
21) in which he speaks of weakness, and fears 
that in comparison with his high-handed rivals 
at Corinth he will only have this to boast about; 
but as he enters into his real experience, an 
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ells us what he had borne for Christ, and what 
he had learned in pain and prayer about the 
___ laws of the spiritual life, all irony passes away; 
_ the pure heroic heart opens before us to its 
ae: s. The practical lessons of the last para- 
_ graphs are as obvious as they are important. 
_ hat the greatest spiritual experiences are in- 
communicable; that even the best men are in 
danger of elation and pride; that the tendency 

of these sins is immensely strong, and can only 

be restrained by constant pressure; that pain, 

_ though one day to be abolished, is a means of 
discipline actually used by God; that it may be a 
duty to accept some suffering, or sickness, 

even a humbling and distressing one, as God’s 
will for our good, and not to pray more for its 






removal; that God’s grace is given to those who’ 


so accept His will, as a real reinforcement of 
their strength, nay, as a substitute, and far more, 
for the strength which they have not; that weak- 
ness, therefore, and helplessness, as foils to the 
present help of God, may actually be occasions 
of glorying to Stele Bre these, and 

1y more, are gathered up in this passionate 
Recto. . 


gia of. Paul. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
. NOT YOURS, BUT YOU. 
2 CORINTHIANS xii. 11-21 (R. V.). 


Expositors differ widely in characterising the 
three or four brief paragraphs into which this 
passage may be divided: (1) vv. 11-13; 2 vv. 

* 14, 15, and vv. 16-38; (3) vv. 19-21. WHf&t is 
clear is, that we feel in it the ground-swell of 

_the storm that has raged through the last two 
chapters, and that it is not till the beginning of 
chap. xiii. that the Apostle finally escapes from 
this, and takes up an authoritative and decisive 
attitude to the Corinthians. When he does 
reach Corinth, it will not be to explain and 
justify his own conduct, either against rivals or 
those whom rivals have misled, but to take 
prompt and vigorous action against disorders 
in the life of the Church. 

(1) A review of what he has just written leads 
to a burst of indignant remonstrance. “I have 
become foolish.” The emphasis is on the verb, 
not on the adjective; it is the painful fact that 
the eleventh chapter of Second Corinthians is 
a thing that no wise man would have written if 
he had been left to himself and his wisdom. 
Paul, who was a wise man, felt this, and it 
stung him. He resented the compulsion which 
was put upon him by the ingratitude and faith- 
lessness of the Corinthians. The © situation 
ought to have been exactly reversed. When he 
was defamed by strangers, then they, who knew 
him, instead of hearkening to the calumniators, 
ought to have stood up in his defence. But they 
basely left him to defend himself, to plead his 
Own catise, to become a fool by “ glorying.” 
This kind of compulsion should never be put 
upon a good man, especially a man to whom, 
under God, we ourselves have been deeply in- 
debted. The services he has rendered constitute 
a claim on our loyalty, and it is a duty of af- 

_ fection to guard his character against disparage- 
ment and malice. 

it; Paul, in his deep consciousness of being 
_ wronged, presses home the charge against the 





Corinthians. They had every reason, he tells 
them, to act as his advocates. When he was 
among them, he was in nothing inferior to the 
‘“ : ” re . 

superlative ” Apostles—this is his last flout at 
the Judaist interlopers—nothing though he was. 
The signs that prove a man. to be an apostle 
were wrought among them (the passive expres- 
sion keeps his agency in the background) in all 
patience, by signs and wonders and mighty 
deeds. Their suspicions of him, their willing- 
ness to listen to insinuations against him, after 
such an experience, were unpardonable. He 
can only think of one “sign of the apostle” 
which was not wrought among them by his 
means, of one point in which he had made them 
inferior to the other Churches: he had not bur- 
dened.them with his support. They were the 
spoilt children of the apostolic family; and he 
begs them, with bitter irony, to forgive him 
this wrong. If they had only been converted by 
a man who stood upon his rights! 

“The signs of an apostle” are frequently re- 
ferred to in Paul’s Epistles, and are of various 
kinds. By far the most important, and the most 
frequently insisted on, is success in evangelistic 
work. He who converts men and founds 
Churches has the supreme and final attestation 
of apostleship, as Paul conceives it. It is to 
this he appeals in 1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Cor. iii. 1-3. 
In the passage before us Calvin makes “ pa- 
tience” a sign—primum signum nominat patien- 
tiam. Patience is certainly a characteristic 
Christian virtue, and it is magnificently exer- 
cised in the apostolic life; but it is not pecu- 
liarly apostolic. Patience in the passage before 
us, “every kind of patience,” rather brings be- 
fore our minds the conditions under which Paul 
did his apostolic work. Discouragements of 
every description, bad health, suspicion, dislike, 
contempt, moral apathy and moral license—the 
weight of all these pressed upon him heavily, 
but he bore up under them, and did not suffer 
them to break his spirit or to arrest his la- 
bours. His endurance was a match for them all, 
and the power of Christ that was in him broke 
forth in spite of them in apostolic signs. There 
were conversions, in the first place; but there 
were also what he calls here “ signs [in a nar- 
rower sense], and wonders, and mighty deeds.” 
This is an express claim, like that made in 
Acts xv. 12, Rom. xv. 19, to have wrought what 
we call miracles. The three words represent 
miracles under three different aspects: they are 
“ signs,” as addressed to man’s intelligence, and 
conveying a spiritual meaning: they are “ won- 
ders,” as giving a shock to feeling, and moving 
nature in those depths which sleep through 
common experience; and they are “mighty 
works” or “ powers,” as arguing jn him who 
works them a more than human efficiency. But 
no doubt the main character they bore in the 
Apostle’s mind was that of the gifts of grace, 
which God ministered to the Church by His 
Spirit. It is natural for an unbeliever to mis- 
understand even New Testament miracles, be- 
cause he wishes to conceive them, as it were. 
in vacuo, or in relation to the laws of nature; in 
the New Testament itself they are conceived in 
relation to the Holy Ghost. Even Jesus is said 
in the Gospels to have cast out devils by the 
Spirit of Godt and when Paul wrought “signs 
and wonders and powers,” it wds in carrying 
out his apostolic work graced by the same 
Spirit. What things he had done in Corinth we 
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have no means of knowing, but the Corinthians 
knew; and they knew that these things had no 
arbitrary or accidental character, but were the 
tokens of a Christian and an apostle. 

(2) In the second paragraph Paul turns 
abruptly (idod) “behold!’’) from the past to the 
future. ‘‘ This is the third time I am ready to 
come to you, and I will not burden you.” The 
first clause has the same ambiguity in Greek as 
in English; it is impossible to tell from the 
words alone whether he had been already twice, 
or only once, in Corinth. Other considerations 
decide, I think, that he had been twice; but of 
course these cannot affect the construction of 
this verse: for the third time he is in a state of 
readiness—this is all the words will yield. But 
when he makes the new visit, whether it be his 
third or only his second, one thing he has de- 
cided: he will act on the same principle as be- 
fore, and decline to be a burden to them. He 
does not speak of it boastfully now, as in chap. 
xi. 10, for his adversaries have passed out of 
view, but in one of the most movingly tender 
passages in the whole Bible. “I will not lie 
on you like a benumbing weight, for I seek not 
yours, but you.” It is not his own interest 
which brings him to Corinth again, but theirs; 
it is not avarice which impels him, but love. 
In a sense, indeed, love makes the greater claim 
of the two; it is far more to demand the heart 
than to ask for money. Yet the greater claim 
is the less selfish, indeed is the purely unselfish 
one; for it can only be really made by one who 
gives all that he demands. Paul’s own heart 
was pledged to the Corinthians; and when he 
said “I seek you,” he did not mean that he 
sought to make a party of them, or a faction, in 
the interest of his own ambition, but that the 
one thing he cared for was the good of their 
souls. Nor in saying so does he claim to be 
doing anything unusual or extraordinary. It is 
only what becomes him as their father in Christ 
(1 Cor. iv. 15). “I seek you; for the children 
ought not to lay up for the parents, but the 
parents for the children.” Filial duty, of 
course, is not denied here; Paul is simply 
bringing himself as the spiritual father of the 
Corinthians under the general rule of nature 
that “love descends rather than ascends.” If 
this seems a hard saying to a child’s heart, it is 
at least true that it descends before it ascends. 
It all begins from God: in a family, it all begins 
from the parents. The primary duty of love is 
parental care; and nothing is more unnatural, 
though at a certain level it is common enough, 
tha. the desire of parents to make money out 
of their children as quickly and as plentifully as 
possible, without considering the ulterior inter- 
ests of the children themselves. This kind of 
selfishness is very transparent, and is very nat- 
urally avenged by ingratitude, and the Apostle 
for his part renounces it. “J,” he exclaims, 
with all the emphasis in his power—‘/ have 
more than a natural father’s love for you. I 
will with all gladness spend, yes, and be spent 
to the uttermost, for your souls! I will give 
what I have, yes, and all that I am, that you 
may be profited.” And then he checks that 
rush of affection, and dams up the overflowing 
passion of his heart in the abrupt poignant 
question: “If I love you more abundantly, am 
I loved less? ¥ 

This is not the first passage in the Epistle, 
nor, near as we are to the end, is it the last, in 


which Paul shows us the true spirit 
Christian pastor. ‘“ Not yours, but you,” is th 

motto of every minister who has learned of 
Christ; and the noble words of ver. 15, “I will 
very gladly ,Spend and be spent to the last tor: 
your souls,” recall more nearly than any other — 
words in Scripture the law by which our Lord — 
Himself lived—not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many. Here, surely, is a sign of apostleship—an 
unmistakable mark of the man who is specially — z 


















































called to continue Christ’s work. That work 
cannot be done at all except in the spirit of — 
Him who inaugurated it, and though love like — 
Paul’s, and love like Christ’s, may be mocked 
and trampled on, it is the only power which has 
the right to speak in Christ’s name. The joy 
of sacrifice thrills through the Apostle’s words, — 
and it is joy in the Holy Ghost; it is a fellow- 
ship with Christ in the very life of His life that 
lifts Paul, for the moment, to the heavenly 
places. This is the spirit in which wrong is to 
be met, and suspicion, calumny, and contempt; 
it is in this, if at all, that we can be more than 
conquerors. Nature says, “ Stand upon your 
rights; vindicate your position; insist on having 
all that you conceive to be your due”; but love 
says, “ Spend and be spent, and spare not till 
all is gone; life itself is not too much to give 
that love may triumph over wrong.” 

It is not possible to write long as Paul writes 
in these two verses (14 and 15). The tension is 
too great both for him and for his readers. 
With éorw dé—‘ But be it so”—he descends 
from this height. He writes in the first per- 
son, but he is plainly repeating what he assumes 
others will say. ‘Very well, then, let that 
pass,” is the answer of “his enemies to his 
friends when that passionate protestation is 
read. ‘He did not himself prove burdensome 
to us, but being crafty he brought us into his 
net by guile. He exploited the Church in his 
own interest by means of his agents.” This 
charge the Apostle meets with a downright de- 
nial; he can appeal to the knowledge which the 
Corinthians themselves possess of the manner 
in which his agents have conducted themselves. 
He had no doubt had occasion, far oftener 
than we know, to communicate with so impor- 
tant and so restless a Church; and he chal- 
lenges the Corinthians to say that a single one 
of those whom he had sent had taken advantage 
of them. He instances—perhaps as the last of 
his deputies, who had but just returned from 
Corinth when he wrote this letter; perhaps as 
the one on whom scandal had chosen to fasten - 
—his ‘partner’ and ‘“ fellow-labourer toward 
them,” Titus; and he refers to an unknown 
brother who had accompanied him. They can- 
not mean to say (v4) that Titus took advan- 
tage of them? ‘‘ Walked we not in the same 


Spirit?” A modern reader naturally makes 
“spirit ” subjective, and takes it as equivalent 
to “the same moral temper or principle”; an 


early Christian reader would more probably 
think of the Holy Spirit as that which ruled in 
Paul and Titus alike. In any case the same 
Spirit led to the same conduct; they walked in 
the same self-denying path, and scrupulously 
abstained from burdening the Corinthians for 
their support. 

(3) We feel the meanness of all this, and are 
glad when the Apostle finally turns his back on 
it. It is an indignity to be compelled even to 
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slude ie such things. And the worst is, that no 


‘care a man can take wi!l prevent people from 


misunderstanding his indignant protest, and 


_ from assuming that he is really on his trial be- 


fore them, and not improbably compromised. 
Paul’s mind is made up to leave the Corinthians 
no excuse for such misunderstanding and pre- 
sumption. In ver. 19 he reads their ignoble 
thought: “ Ye have long been thinking ’’—1. e., 
all through the last two chapters, and, indeed, 
more or less all through the Epistle; see chap. 
iii, I—“‘ that we are making our defence at your 
bar. Far from it: at God’s bar we speak in 
Christ.” He will not endure, with his visit to 
Corinth close at hand, that there should be any 
misapprehension as to their relations. His re- 


sponsibility as a Christian man is not to them, 


but to God; He is the Master to whom he stands 
or falls; it is He alotie to whom he has to vin- 
dicate his life. The Corinthians had been seat- 
ing themselves in imagination on the tribunal, 
and they are summarily set on the floor. But 
Paul does not wish to be rude or unkind. ‘“‘ You 
are not my judges, certainly,” he seems to say, 
“but all I have said and done, beloved, all I say 


and do, is for your building up in Christian life, 


My heart is with you in it all, and I sincerely 
intend your good.” We cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire the combination in the Apostle, or rather 
the swift alternation, of all those intellectual and 
emotional qualities that balance each other in a 
strong living character. He can be at once 
trenchant and tender; inexorable in the main- 
tenance of a principle, and infinitely sympathettc 
and considerate in his treatment of persons. 


_We see all his qualities illustrated here. 


Their edification is the governing thought on 


which the last verses of the chapter turn, and 


on which eventually the whole Epistle rests (see 
chap. xiii. 10). It is because he is interested 
in their edification that he thinks with misgivings 
of the journey in prospect. “I fear lest by any 
means when [ come to find you not such as I 
would, and on my part be found of you not such 
as ye would.” What these two fears imply is 
unfolded in due order in the remainder of the 
letter: The Corinthians, such as Paul would 
not have them, are depicted in vv. 20 and 21; 
Paul, in a character in which the Corinthians 
would prefer not to see him, comes forward 
in chap. xiii., vv. 1-10. It is with the first only 
of these two ‘fears, the bad condition of the Co- 
rinthian Church, that we are here concerned. 
This first fear has two grounds. The first is 
the prevalence of sins which may perhaps be 
summarised as sins of self-will. Strife, jealousy, 
passions, factions and low factious arts, back- 
bitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults: such is 
the catalogue. It illustrates what has been well 
described as “the carnality of religious conten- 
tion.” Almost all the sins here enumerated 
are directly connected with the existence of par- 
ties and party feeling in the Church. They are 
of a kind which has disgraced the Church all 
through its history, and the exceeding sinful- 
ness of which is not yet recognised by the great 
mass of professing Christians. People do not 
consider that the Church, as a visible society, 
more or less naturalised in the world, is as ca- 
pable as any other society of offering a career 
to ambition, or of furnishing a theatre for the 
talents and the energies of self-seeking men; 
and they have a vague idea that the wilfulness, 
the intriguing and factious arts, the jealousy 
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and conceit of men, are better things when put 
to the service of the Church than when em- 
ployed in mere selfishness. But they are not. 
They are the very same, and they are peculiarly 
odious when enlisted in His service who was 
meek and lowly in heart, and who gave Himself 
for men. Paul's first list of sins is only too life- 
like, and the fear grounded on it is one which 
many a modern minister can share. The sec- 
ond list is made up of what might be called, 
in contrast with sins of self-will, sins of self- 
indulgence—“ uncleanness, fornication, and las- 
civiousness that they wrought.” Both together 
make up what the Apostle calls the works of the 
flesh. Both together are the direct opposite of 
those fruits of the spirit in which the true life 
of the Church consists. Paul writes as if he 
were more alarmed about the sins of the latter 
class. He puts “7 C lest”) instead of pyjzwe 
(“lest by any means”: ver. 20}, marking thus 
the climax, and something like the certainty, 
of his sad apprehension. “TI fear,” he says, 

“lest when I come again my God should humble 
me before you”—cr, perhaps “in connection 
with you.” Nothing could more bow down a true 
and loving heart like Paul’s than to see a 
Church that he had regarded as the seal of his 
apostleship—a congregation of men “ washed, 
sanctified, and justified ”—wallowing again in the 
mire of sensual sins. He had been proud of 
them, had boasted of them, had given thanks 
to. God on their behalf: how it must have 
crushed him to think that his labour on them 
had come to this! Yet he writes instinctively 
“my God.” This humiliation does not come to 
him without his Father; there is a divine dispen- 
sation in it, as far as he is concerned, and he 
submits to it as such. He dare not think of it 
as a personal insult; he dare not think of the 
sinners as if they had offended against him. He 
fears he will have to mourn over numbers of those 
who have before sinned, and who will not 
have repented of these sensualities before he 
reaches Corinth. In chap. v. 2 of the First 
Epistle he sums up his condemnation of the 
moral laxity of the Church in the presence of 
such evils in the words: “‘ Ye did not mourn.” 
He himself will not be able to avoid mourning: 
his heart grows heavy within him as he thinks 
of what he must see before long. This, again, 
is the spirit of the true pastor. Selfish anger 
has nothing healing in it, nor has wounded 
pride; it is not for any man, however good 
or devoted, to feel that he is entitled to resent 
it, as a personal wrong, when men fall into 
sin. He is not entitled to resent it, no mat- 
ter how -much he may have spent, or how 
freely he may have spent himself, upon them; 
but he is bound to bewail it. He is bound 
to recognise in it, so far as he himself is 
free from responsibility, a dispensation of God 
intended to make him humble; and in all humil- 
ity and love he is bound to plead with the lapsed, 
not his own cause, but God’s. This is the spirit 
in which Paul confronts the sad duties awaiting 
him at Corinth, and in this again we see “the 
signs of the apostle.” 

The two catalogues of sins with which this 
chapter closes remind us, by way of contrast, 
of the two characteristic graces of Christianity: 
self-will or party spirit, in all its forms, is op- 
posed to brotherly love, and self-indulgence, in 
all its forms, to personal purity. There is much 
in this Epistle which would be called by some 
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people theological and transcendent; but no one 
knew better than Paul that, though Christian- 
ity must be capable of an intellectual construc- 
tion, it is not an intellectual system in essence, 
but a new moral life. He was deeply concerned, 
as we have repeatedly seen, that the Corinthians 
should think right thoughts about Christ and 
the Gospel; but he was more than concerned, 
he was filled with grief, fear, and shame, when 
he thought of the vices of temper and of sensu- 
ality that prevailed among them. These went to 
the root of Christianity, and if they could not 
be destroyed it must perish. Let us turn our 
eyes from them to the purity and love that they 
obscure, and lift up our hearts to these as the 
best things to which God has called us in the 
fellowship of His Son. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


2 CORINTHIANS xiii. (R. V.). 

THE first part of this chapter is in close con- 
nection with what precedes; it is, so to speak, 
the explanation of St. Paul’s fear (xii, 20) that 
when he came to Corinth he would be found 
of the Corinthians “not such as they would.” 
He expresses himself with great severity; and 
the abruptness of the first three sentences, 
which are not linked to each other by any con- 
junctions, contributes to the general sense of 
rigour. “This is the third time I am coming 
to you” is a resumption of chap. xii. 14, “ This 
is the third time I am ready to come to you,” 
and labours under the same ambiguity; it is 
perhaps more natural to suppose that Paul had 
actually been twice in Corinth (and there are 
independent reasons for this opinion), but the 
words here used are quite consistent with the 
idea that this was the third time he had definitely 
purposed and tried to visit them, whether his 
purpose had been carried out or not. When he 
arrives, he will proceed at once to hold a judicial 
investigation into the condition of the Church, 
and will carry it throdgh with legal stringency. 
“At the mouth of. two and (where available) 
three witnesses shall every question be brought 
to decision.” This principle of the Jewish law 
(Deut. xix. 15), to which reference is made in 
other New Testament passages connected with 
Church discipline (Matt. xviil. 16; 1 Tim. v. 19), 
is announced as that on which he willact. There 
will be no informality and no injustice, but 
neither will there be any more forbearance. All 
cases requiring disciplinary treatment will be 
brought to an issue at once, and the decision will 
be given rigorously as the matter of fact, at- 
tested by evidence, requires. He feels justified 
in proceeding thus after the reiterated warnings 
he has given them. To these reference is made 
in the solemn words of ver. 2. Engiish readers 
can see, by comparing the Revised Version with 
the Authorised, the difficulties of translation 
which still divide scholars. The words which 
the Authorised Version renders “as if I were 
present’ (o¢ wapov) are rendered by the Revi- 
sers “as when I was present.”’ All scholars con- 
nect this ambiguous clause with 70 detrepov: “ the 
second time.” Hence there are two main ways 
in which the whole passage can be rendered. 
The one is that which stands in the Revised 
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Version, and seiieatl is defended by scholats’ 
Meyer, Lightfoot, and Schmiedel: it is in effec’ 
this—‘‘I have already forewarned, and do no 


forewarn, as I did on the occasion "of my Séeond 7, 


visit, so also now in my absence, those who have 


sinned heretofore, and all the rest, that if 1 come | ; 


again I will not spare.” This is certainly rather 
cumbrous; 
strong ground for believing in a second visit 


already paid to Corinth—a visit in which Paul 


had been grieved and humbled by disorders in 


the Church, but had not been in a position to 
do more than warn against their continuance— 
it seems the only available interpretation. Those 
who evade the force of chap. ii. 1 render here 
in the line of the Authorised Version: “I have 
forewarned ” (viz., in the first letter, e. g., iv. 21), 


“and do now forewarn, as though I were pres- 


ent the second time, although I am now ab- 
sent, those who have sinned,” etc. So Heinrici. 
This, on grammatical grounds, seems quite le- 
gitimate; but the contrast between presence and 
absence, which is real and effective in the other 
rendering, is here quite inept. We can under- 
stand a man saying, ‘I tell you in my absence, 
just as I did when I was with you that second 
time” : but who would ever say, “I tell you 
as if I were present with you a second time, 
although in point of fact I am absent” ? The 
absence here comes in with a grotesque effect, 
and there seems hardly room to doubt that the 
rendering in our Revised Version is correct. 
Paul had, when he visited Corinth a second time, 
warned those who had sinned before that visit, 
he now warns them again, and all others with 
them who anticipated his coming with an evil 
conscience, that the hour of decision is at hand. 
It is not easy to say what he means by the threat 
not to spare. Many point to judgments like 
that on Ananias and Sapphira, or on Elymas the 
sorcerer; others to the delivering of the inces- 
tuous person to Satan, “for the destruction of 
the flesh”; the supposition being that Paul 
came to Corinth armed with a supernatural 
power of inflicting physical sufferings on the 
disobedient. This uncanny idea has really no 


support in the New Testament, in spite of the” 


passages quoted; and probably what his words 
aim at is an exercise of spiritual authority which 
might go so far as totally to exclude an offender 
from the Christian community. * 

The third verse is to be taken closely with 
the second: “I will not spare, since ye seek a 
proof of Christ that speaketh in me, who to you- 
ward is not weak, but is powerful in you.” The 
friction between the Corinthians and the Apos- 
tle involved a higher interest than his. In put- 
ting Paul to the proof, they were really putting 
to the proof the Christ who spoke in him. In 
challenging Paul to come and exert his author- 
ity, in defying him to come with a rod, in pre- 
suming on what they called his weakness, they 
were really challenging Christ. The description 
of Christ in the last clause—‘ who towards you 
is not weak, but is powerful in you, or among 
you ’’—must be interpreted by the context. It 
can hardly mean that in their conversion, and in 
their experience as Christian people, they had 
evidence that Christ was not weak, but strong: 
such a reference, though supported by Calvin, 
is surely beside the mark. The meaning must 
rather be that for the purpose in hand—the res- 
toration of order and discipline in the Corin- 
thian Church—the Christ who spoke in Paul 


but assuming that chap. il. 1 gives — , 
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was not weak, but mighty. Certainly any one 


who looked at Christ in Himself might see 
proofs, in abundance, of weakness: going di- 
rectly to the crowning one, “ He was crucified,” 
‘the Apostle says, “in virtue of weakness.” Sin 
was so much stronger than He, in the days of 
His flesh, that it did what it liked with Him. 
Sin mocked Him, buffeted Him, scourged Him, 
spit upon Him, nailed Him to the tree—so utter 
was His weakness, so complete the triumph of 
sin over Him. But that is not the whole story: 
“He liveth in virtue of the power of God.” He 
has been raised from the dead by the glory of 
the Father; sin cannot touch Him any more: 
He has all power in heaven and on earth, and 
all things are under His feet. This double rela- 
tion of Christ to sin is exemplified in His Apos- 
tle. “For we also are weak in Him; but we 
shall live with Him, in virtue of God’s power, 
toward you.” The sin of the Corinthians had 
had its victory over Paul’ on the occasion of 
his second visit; God had humbled him then, 
even as Christ was humbled on the cross; he 
had seen the evil, but it had been too strong 
for him; in spite of his warnings, it had rolled 
over his head. That ‘“ weakness,” as the Corin- 
thians called it, remained; to them he was still 
as weak as ever—hence the present aoevovpuev: 
but to the Apostle it was no discreditable thing; 
it was a weakness “in Christ,” or perhaps, as 
some authorities read, “‘ with Christ.” In being 
overpowered by sin for the moment, he entered 
into the fellowship of his Lord’s sufferings; he 
drank out of the cup his Master drank upon 
the cross. But the cross does not represent 
Christ’s whole attitude to sin, nor does that in- 


_ capacity to deal with the turbulence, disloyalty, 


and immorality of the Corinthians represent the 
whole attitude of the Apostle to these disorders. 
Paul is not only crucified with Christ, he has 
been made to:sit with Him in the heavenly 
places; and when he comes to Corinth this time, 
it will not be in the weakness of Christ, but in 
the victorious strength of His new life. He will 
come clothed with power from on high to ex- 
ecute the Lord’s sentence on the disobedient. 
This passage has great practical interest. 
There are many whose whole conception of the 
Christian attitude toward evil is summed up in 
the words: ‘He was crucified through weak- 
ness.” They seem to think that the whole func- 
tion of love in presence of evil, its whole expe- 
rience, its whole method and all its resources, 
are comprehended in bearing what evil chooses, 
or is able, to inflict. There are even bad people, 
like the Corinthians, who imagine that this ex- 
hausts the Christian ideal, and that they are 
wronged if they are not allowed by Christians 
to do what they like to them with impunity. 
And if it is not so easy to act on this principle 
in our dealings with one another—though there 
are people mean enough to try it—there are 
plenty of hypocrites who presume on it in their 
dealings with God. “ He was crucified through 
weakness,” they say in their hearts; the cross 
exhausts His relation to sin; that infinite pa- 
tience can never pass over to severity. But the 
assumption is false: the cross does not exhaust 


_Christ’s relation to sin; He passed from the 


cross to the throne, and when He comes again 
it is as Judge. It is the sin of sins to presume 
upon the cross; it is a mistake that cannot be 
remedied to persist in that presumption to the 
end. When Christ comes again, He will not 
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spare. The two things go together in Him: the 
infinite patience of the cross, the inexorable 
righteousness of the throne. The same two 
things go together in men: the depth with which 
they feel evil, the completeness with which they 
suffer it to work its will against them, and the 
power with which they vindicate the good. It 
is the worst blindness, as well as the basest 
guilt, which, because it has seen the one, refuses 
to believe in the other. 

The Corinthians, by their rebellious spirit, 
were putting Parl to the proof; in ver. 5 he re- 
reminds them sharply that it is their own stand- 
ing as Christians which is in question, and not 
his. “ Try yourselves,” he says, with abrupt em- 
phasis, “not me; try yourselves, if ye are in the 
faith; put yourselves to the proof; or know ye 
not as\to your own selves, that Jesus Christ is 
in you?—unless, indeed, ye be reprobate.” The 
meaning here is hardly open to doubt: the 
Apostle urges his readers individually to exam- 
ine their Christian standing. ‘“‘ Let each,” he 
virtually says, ‘‘ put himself to the proof, and 
see whether he is in the faith.” There is, in- 
deed, a difficulty in the clause, “ Or know ye 
not as to your own selves, that Jesus Christ is 
in your—unless, indeed, ye be reprobate.” This 
may be read either as a test, put into their hands 
to direct them in their self-scrutiny; or as an 
appeal to them after—or even before—the scru- 
tiny has been made. The manner in which the 
alternative is introduced—‘ unless, indeed, ye 
are reprobates ”—a manner plainly suggesting 
that the alternative in question is not to be as- 
sumed, is in favour of taking it in the sense 
of an appeal. After all, they are a Christian 
Church with Christ among them, and they can- 
not but know it. Paul, again, on his side cannot 
think that they are reprobate, and he hopes 
they will recognise that he is not, but on the 
contrary a genuine Apostle, attested by God, 
and to be acknowledged and obeyed by the 
Church. Very often that temper which judges 
others, and calls legitimate spiritual authority 
in question, is due, as in part it was among 
the Corinthians, to inward misgivings. It is 
when people ought to be putting themselves to 
the proof, and are with cause afraid to begin, 
that they are most ready to challenge others. 
It was a kind of self-defence—the self-defence 
of a bad conscience—when the Corinthians re- 
quired Paul to demonstrate his apostolic claims 
before he meddled with their affairs. It was a 
plea, the sole purpose of which was to enable 
them to live on as they were, immoral and im- 
penitent. It is properly retorted when he says, 
“Try yourselves if ye are in the faith; it is in 
every sense of the word an impertinence to drag 
in anybody else.” 

In both cases Paul hopes the result of the 
trial will be satisfactory. He would not like 
to think the Corinthians adéxiuoc (‘‘ reprobate ”’), 
and no more would he like them to regard him 
in that light. Still, the two things are not on ex- 
actly the same footing in his mind; their char- 
acter is much dearer to him than his own rep- 
utation; provided they are what they ought to 
be, he does not care what is thought of him- 
self. This is the general sense of vv. 7 to Q, 
and except in ver. 8 the details are clear enough, 
He prays to God that the Corinthians may do 
no evil. His object in this is not that he him-. 
self may appear reproved; indeed, if his prayer 
is granted, he will have no opportunity of exer- 
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cising the disciplinary authority of which he has 
said so much. It will be open to any one then 
to say that he is adéxoc, reprobate, a person 
to be rejected because he has not demonstrated 
his claim to apostolic authority by apostolic ac- 
tion. . But as long as they act well, which is the 
real object of his prayer, he does not care, 
though he has to pass as adéxyuoc. He can bear 
evil report as well as good report, and rejoice 
to fulfil his vocation under the one condition 
as well as the other. This is only one aspect 
of that sacrifice of self to the interest of the 
flock which is indispensable in the good shep- 
herd. As compared with any single member of 
his congregation, a minister may be more in the 
eye of the world, more still in the eye of the 
Church; and it is natural for him to think that 
some self-assertion, some recognition and repu- 
tation, are due to his position. It is a mistake: 
no man who understands the position at all 
will dream of asserting his own importance 
against that of the community. The Church, the 
congregation even, no matter how much it may 
be indebted to him, no matter if it owes to him, 
as the Corinthian Church to Paul, its very ex- 
istence in Christ, is always greater than he; it 
will outlive him; and however tender he may 
naturally be of his own position and reputa- 
tion, if the Church prosper in Christian charac- 
ter, he must be as willirg to let these dear pos- 
sessions go, and to count them worthless, as to 
part with money or any material thing. 

The real difficulty here lies in the eighth verse, 
where the Apostle explains, apparently, why he 
acts on the principle just stated. ‘‘I pray this 
prayer for you,” he seems to say, “and I am 
content to pass as a reprobate, while you do that 
which is honourable; for I can do nothing 
against the truth, but for the truth.” What is 
the connection of ideas alluded to by this ‘‘for”’ ? 
Some of the commentators give up the question 
in despair: others only remind one of the French 
pastor who said to some one who preached on 
Romans: “Saint Paul est déja fort difficile et 
‘ vous veniez aprés.” As far as one can 
make out, he seems to say: “I act on this prin- 
ciple because it is the one which furthers the 
truth, and therefore is obligatory upon me; I 
am not able to act on one which would injure 
or prejudice the truth.” The truth, in this inter- 
pretation, would be synonymous, as it often is 
in the New Testament, with the Gospel. Paul is 
incapable of acting in a way that would check 
the Gospel, and its influence over men; he has 
no choice but to act in its interest; and therefore 
he is content to let the Corinthians think what 
they please of him, provided his prayer is an- 
swered, and they do no evil, but rather that 
which is good before God. For this is what 
the Gospel requires. ‘“‘ Content,” indeed, is not 
a strong enough word. ‘“ We rejoice,” he says 
in ver. 9 “when we are weak, and you are 
strong: this we also pray for, even your per- 
fecting.” ‘“‘ Perfecting” is perhaps as good a 
word as can be got for Katapriore : it denotes the 
putting right of all that is defective or amiss. 

It is in favour of this interpretation of the 
eighth verse that the reason seems at first out 
of proportion to the conclusion. With an ideal- 
ist like Paul it is always so. He appeals to the 
loftiest motives to influence the lowliest actions, 
—to faith in the Incarnation as a motive to gen- 
erosity—to faith in the Resurrection Life, as a 
motive to patient continuance in well-doing— 
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to faith in the heavenly citizenship of be 
as a motive to separation from the licentio 

In the same way he appeals here to a universal — 
moral rule to explain his conduct in a particu- 

lar case. His principle everywhere is not to act * 
in prejudice of the Gospel, but in furtherance of — 
it: he has strength available for this last pur- 
pose, but none at all for the former. It is the 
rule on which every minister of Christ should 

always act; and if the line of conduct which it 

pointed out sometimes led men to disregard 

their own reputation, provided the Gospel was 

having free course, the very strangeness of such 

a result might turn to the furtherance of the 

truth. It is by-ends that explain nine-tenths of 

spiritual inefficiency; singleness of mind like this 

Wes save us our perplexities and our failures 

alike. 

It is because he has an interest like this in 
the Corinthians that Paul writes as he has done 
while absent from Corinth. He does not wish, 
when he comes among them, to proceed with 
severity. The power the Lord gave him would 
entitle him to do so; yet he remembers that 
this power was given him, as he has remarked al- 
ready (x. 8), for building up, and not for cast- 
ing down. Even casting down with a view to 
building. up on a better basis was a less natural, 
if sometimes a necessary, exercise of it; and he 
hopes that the severity of his words will lead, 
even before his coming, to such voluntary action 
on the part of the Church as will spare him 
severity in deed. 

This is practically the end of the letter, and 
the mind involuntarily goes back to the begin- 
ning. We see now the three great divisions 
of it plainly before our eyes. In the first seven 
chapters Paul writes under the general impres- 
sion of the good news Titus has brought from 
Corinth. It has made him glad, and he writes 
gladly. The one case that he had been con- 
cerned about has been disposed of in a way 
that he can consider satisfactory; the Church, in 
the majority of its members, has acted well in 
the matter. The eighth and ninth chapters are a 
digression: they are concerned solely with the 
collection for the poor at Jerusalem, and Paul 
inserts them where they stand perhaps because 
the transition was easy from his joy over the 
change at Corinth to his joy over the liberality 
of the Macedonians. In chaps. x. I-vxiii. ro he 
evidently writes in a very different strain. The 
Church, as a whole,. has returned to its allegi- 
ance, especially on the moral question at issue; 
but there are Jewish interlopers in it, subverting 
the Gospel, and reconverting Paul’s converts 
to their own illiberal faith; and there are also, 
as it would appear, numbers of sensual people 
who have not yet renounced the vilest sins. 
It is these two sets of persons who are in view 
in the last four chapters; and it is the utter in- 
consistency of Judaic nationalism on the one 
hand, and Corinthian license on the other, with 
the spiritual Gospel of the Son of God, that ex- 
plains the severity of his tone. “ The truth” 
is at stake—the truth for which he has suffered 
all that he recounts in chap. xi—and no vehe- 
mence is too passionate for the occasion. Yet 
love controls it all, and he speaks severely that 
he may not have to act severely; he writes these 
things that, if possible, he may be spared the 
pain of saying them. 

And then the letter, like almost every letter, 
hastens in disconnected sentences to its close. 
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“Finally, brethren, farewell.” He cannot but 


address them affectionately at parting; when the 


heart recovers from the heat of indignation, 


its unchanging love speaks again as before. 
Some would render yaipete i 


“ rejoice,” instead of 


“farewell” ; to Paul’s readers, no doubt, it had 
a friendly sound, but “rejoice” is far too 
strong. In all the imperatives that follow there 
is a reminiscence of their faults as well as a 
desire for their good: “be perfected, be com- 
forted, be of the same mind, live in peace.” 
There was much among them to rectify, much 
that was inevitably disheartening to overcome, 
much dissension to compose, much friction to 
allay; but as he prays them to face these du- 
ties he can assure them that the God of love 


_and peace will be with them. God can be char- 


acterised by love and peace; they are His essen- 
tial attributes, and He is an inexhaustible source 
of them, so that all who make peace and love 
their aim can count confidently to be helped by 
Him. It is, as it were, the first step of obedi- 
ence to these precepts—the first condition of ob- 
taining the presence of God which has just been 
promised—when the Apostle writes, “ Greet one 
another with a holy kiss.” The kiss was the 
symbol of Christian brotherhood; in exchanging 
it Christians recognised each other as members 
of one family. To do this even in form, to do 
it with solemnity in a public assembly of the 
whole Church, was to commit themselves to the 
obligations of peace and love which had been 
so set at naught in their religious contentions. 
It is a generous encouragement to them to rec- 
ognise each other as children of God when he 
adds that all the Christians about him recognise 
them in that character. “All the saints salute 
you.” They do so because they are Chris- 
tians and because you are; acknowledge each 
other, as you are all acknowledged from with- 
out. 

The letter is closed, like all that the Apostle 
wrote, with a brief prayer. “The grace of the 
Lord Jesus [Christ], and the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with you 
all.” Of all such prayers it is the fullest in ex- 
pression, and this has gained for it pre-emi- 
nently the name of the apostolic benediction. 
It would be too much to say that the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as it has been defined in*the 
creeds, is explicitly to be found here; there is 
no statement at all in this place of the relations 
of Christ, God, and the Holy Spirit. Still, it is 
on passages like this that the Trinitarian doc- 
trine of God is based; or rather it is in pas- 
sages like this that we see it beginning to take 
shape: it is based on the historical fact of the 
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revelation of God in Christ, and on the experi- 
ence of the new divine life which the Church 
possesses through the Spirit. It is extraordi- 
nary to find men with the New Testament in 
their hands giving explanations, speculative or 
popular, of this doctrine, which stand in no rela- 
tion either to the historical Christ or to the ex- 
perience of the Church. But these things hang 
together; and whatever the worth may be of a 
Trinitarian doctrine which is not essentially de- 

pendent on the Person of Christ and on the life © 
of His Church, it is certainly not Christian. 
The historical original of the doctrine, and the 
impulse of experience under which Paul wrote, 
are suggested even by the order of the words. 
A speculative theologian may try to deduce the 
Triune nature of God from the borrowed as- 
sumption that God is love, or knowledge, or 
spirit; but the Apostle has only come to know 
God as love through the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is this which reveals God’s love and 
assures us of it; it is this by which God com- 
mends his own love to us. ‘No man cometh 
unto the Father but by Me,” Jesus said; and this 
truth, pre-announced by the Lord, is certified 
here by the very order in which the Apostle 
instinctively puts the sacred names. ‘‘ The com- 
munion of the Holy Spirit” stands last; it is 
in this that “the grace of the Lord Jesus and the 
love of God” become the realised possessions 
of Christian men. The precise force of “the 
communion” is open to doubt. If we take the 
genitive in the same sense as it bears in the 
previous clauses, the word will mean “ the fel- 
lowship or unity of feeling which is produced by 
the Spirit.” This is a good sense, but not the 
only one: what Paul wishes may rather be the 
joint participation of them all im the Spirit, and 
in the gifts which it confers. But practically the 
two meanings coincide, and our minds rest om 
the comprehensiveness of the blessing invoked 
on a Church so mixed, and in many of its mem- 
bers so unworthy. Surely “the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the-communion of the Holy Ghost” were with 
the man who rises so easily, so unconstrainedly, 
after all the tempest and passion of this letter, 
to such a height of love and peace. Heaven 
is open over his head; he is conscious, as he 
writes, of the immensities of that loved##hose 
breadth and length and depth and height pass 
knowledge. In the Son who revealed it—in God 
who is its eternal source—in the Spirit through 
whom it lives in men—he is conscious of that 
love and of its workings; and he prays that in 
all its aspects, and in all its virtues, it may be 
with them all. 
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THE PROLOGUE. 


CHAPTER i. I-I0. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ADDRESS. 
» GALATIANS. 1. I, 2. 


Antiguity has nothing to show more notable 
in its kind, or more precious, than this letter 
of Paul to the Churches of Galatia. It takes us 
back, in some respects nearer than any other 
document we possess, to the beginnings of 
Christian theology and the Christian Church. 


In it the spiritual consciousness of Christianity 


first reveals itself in its distinctive character and 
its. full strength, free from the trammels of the 
past, realising the advent of the new: kingdom 
of God that was founded in the death of Christ. 
It is the voice of the Church testifying ‘‘ God 
hath sent forth the Spirit of His Son into our 
hearts.” Buried for a thousand years under the 
weight of the Catholic legalism, the teaching 
of this Epistle came to life again in the rise of 
Protestantism. Martin Luther put it to his lips 


_ as a trumpet to blow the reveillé of the Reforma- 


tion. His famous Commentary summoned en- 
slaved Christendom to recover “the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made ussfree.” Of all 
the great Reformer’s writings this was the wid- 


est in its influence and the dearest to himself. 


-reckon with this fact. 


For the spirit of Paul lived again in Luther, 
as in no other since the Apostle’s day. The 
Epistle to the Galatians is the charter of Evan- 
gelical faith. 

The historical criticism of the present century 
has brought this writing once more to the front 
of the conflict of faith, Born in controversy, 
it seems inevitably to be born for controversy. 
Its interpretation forms the pivot of the most 
thoroughgoing recent discussions touching the 
beginnings of Christian history and the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament record. The 
Galatian Epistle is, in fact, the key of New 
Testament Apologetics. Round it the Roman 
and Corinthian Letters group themselves, form- 
ing together a solid, impregnable quaternion, 
and supplying a fixed starting-point and an in- 
dubitable test for the examination of the criti- 
cal questions belonging to the Apostolic age. 
Whatever else may be disputed, it is agreed that 
there was an apostle Paul, who wrote these four 
Epistles to certain Christian societies gathered 
out of heathenism, communities numerous, 


_ widely scattered, and containing men of ad- 


vanced intelligence; and this within thirty years 
of the death of Jesus Christ. Every critic must 
The most sceptical criti- 
cism makes a respectful pause before our Epis- 
tle. Hopeless of destroying its testimony, Ra- 


* The text used in this exposition is, with very few ex- 
ceptions, that of the Revised English Version, or its 
margin. 
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tionalism treats it with an even exaggerated 
deference; and seeks to extract evidence from it 
against its companion witnesses amongst the 
New Testament writings. This attempt, how- 
ever misdirected, is a signal tribute to the im- 
portance of the document, and to the force with 
which the personality of the writer and the con- 
ditions of the time have stamped themselves 
upon it. The deductions of the Baurian criti- 
cism appear to us to rest on a narrow and arbi- 
trary, examination of isolated passages; they 
spring from a mistaken a priori view of the his- 
torical situation. Granting, however, to these 
inferences, which will meet us as we proceed, 
their utmost weight, they still leave the testi- 
mony of Paul to the supernatural character of 
Christianity substantially intact. 

Of the four major Epistles, this one is super- 
latively characteristic of its author. It is Pauli- 
missima Paulirarum—most Pauline of Pauline 
things. It is largely autobiographical; hence its 
peculiar value. Reading it, we watch history in 
the making. We trace the rise of the new re- 
ligion in the typical man of the epoch. The 
master-builder of the Apostolic Church stands 
before us, at the crisis of his work. He lets us 
look into his heart, and learn the secret of his 
power. We come to know the Apostle Paul as 
we know scarcely any other of the world’s great 
minds. We find in him a man of the highest 
intellectual and spiritual powers, equally great 
in passion and in action, as a thinker and a 
leader of men. But at every step of our ac- 
quaintance the Apostle points us beyond him- 
self; he says, ‘It is not I: it is Christ that lives 
in me.” If this Epistle teaches us the greatness 
of Paul, it teaches us all the more the Divine 
greatness’ of Jesus Christ, before whom that 
kingly intellect and passionate heart bowed in 
absolute devotion. 

The situation which the Epistle reveals and 
the personal references in which it abounds are 
full of interest at every point. They furnish 
quite essential data to the historian of the Early 
Church. We could wish that the Apostle, tell- 
ing us so much, had told us more. His allu- 
sions, clear enough, we must suppose, to the 
first readers, have lent themselves subsequently 
to very conflicting interpretations. But as they 
stand, they are invaluable. The fragmentary 
narrative of the Acts requires, especially in its 
earlier sections, all the illustration that can be 
obtained from other sources. The conversion 
of Paul, and the Council at Jerusalem, events 
of capital importance for the history of Apos- 
tolic times, are thereby set in a light certainly 
more complete and satisfactory than is furnished 
in Luke’s narrative, taken by itself. And Paul’s 
references to the Judean Church and its three 
“pillars,” touch the crucial question of New 
Testament criticism, namely that concerning the 
relation of the Gentile Apostle to Jewish Chris- 
tianity and the connection between his theology 
and the teaching of Jesus. Our judgment re- 
specting the conflict between Peter and Paul at 
Antioch in particular will determine our whole 
conception of the legalist controversy, and con- 
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sequently of the course of Church history dur- 
ing the first two centuries. Around these 
cursory allusions has gathered a contest only 
less momentous than that from which they 
sprung. 

The personal and the doctrinal element are 
equally prominent in this Epistle; and appear 
in a combination characteristic of the writer, 
Paul’s theology is the theology of experience. 
ot pleased God,” he says, “to reveal His Son 
in me” (i. 16). His teaching is cast in a psy- 
chological mould. It is largely a record of the 
Apostle’s spiritual history; it is the expression 
of a living, inward process—a_ personal appro- 
priation of Christ, and a growing realisation of 
the fulness of the Godhead in Him. The doc- 
trine of Paul was as far as possible removed 
from being the result of abstract deduction, or 
any mere combination .of data externally given. 
In his individual consciousness, illuminated hy 
the vision of Christ and penetrated by the Spirit 
of God, he found his message for the world. 
“We believe, and therefore speak. We have 
received the Spirit of God, that we may know 
the things freely given us of God:” sentences 
like these show us very clearly how the Apos- 
tle’s doctrine formed itself in his-mind. His 
apprehension of Christ, above all of the cross, 
was the focus, the creative and governing cen- 
tre, of all his thoughts concerning God and man, 
time and eternity. In the light of this knowl- 
edge he read the Old Testament, he interpreted 
the earthly life and teaching of ‘Jesus, On the 
ground of this personal sense of salvation he 
confronted Peter at Antioch; on the same 
ground he appeals to the vacillating Galatians, 
sharers with himself in the new life of the Spirit. 
Here lies the nerve of his argument in this 
Epistle. The theory of the relation of the Law 
to the Abrahamic promise developed in the third 
chapter, is the historical counterpart of the re- 
lation of the legal to the evangelical conscious- 
ness, as he had experienced the two states in 
turn within his own breast. The spirit of Paul 
was a microcosm, in which the course of the 
world’s religious evolution was summed up, and 
brought to the knowledge of itself. 

The Apostle’s influence over the minds of 
others was due in great part to the extraordi- 
nary force with which he apprehended the facts 
of his own spiritual nature. Through the depth 
and intensity of his personal experience he 
touched the experience of his fellows, he seized 


on those universal truths that are latent in the ~ 


consciousness of mankind, “ by manifestation of 
the truth commending himself to every man’s 
conscience “in the sight of God.” But this 
knowledge of the things of God was not the 
mere fruit of reflection and self-searching; it 
was “‘the ministration of the Spirit.” Paul did 
not simply know Christ; he was one with Christ, 
“joined to the Lord, one spirit” with Him. He 
did not therefore speak out of the findings of 
his own spirit; the absolute Spirit, the Spirit of 
truth and of Christ, spoke in him. Truth, as he 
knew it, was the self-assertion of a Divine life. 
And so this handful of old letters, broken and 
casual in form, with their “ rudeness of speech,” 
their many obscurities, their rabbinical logic, 
have stirred the thoughts of men and swayed 
their lives with a power greater perhaps than 
belongs to any human utterances, saving only 
those of the Divine Master. 

The features of Paul’s style show themselves 
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here in their most pronounced (ona be 
style is the man.’’ And the whole man is in 
this letter. Other Epistles bring into relief this 
or that quality of the Apostle’s disposition ands 
of his manner as a writer; here all are present. — 
The subtlety and trenchant vigour of Pauline 
dialectic are nowhere more conspicuous than in — 
the discussion with Peter in chap. ii. The dis- 
course on Promise and Law in chap. iii. is a 
master-piece of exposition, unsurpassed in its 
keenness of insight, breadth of view, and _ skill 
of application. Such passages asi. 15, I 16; ii. 10, 
20; vi. 14, take us into the heart of the Apostle’ s 
teaching, and reveal its mystical depth of in- 
tuition. Behind the masterful dialectician we 
find the spiritual seer, the man of contemplation, 
whose fellowship is with the eternal and un- 
seen. And the emotional temperament of the 
writer has left its impress on this Epistle not 
less distinctly than his mental and spiritual gifts. 
The denunciations of 1. 6-10; ii. 4, 5; iv. 9; ve 
7-12; vi. 12-14, burn witha concentrated intensity 
of passion, a sublime and holy scorn against the — 
enemies of the cross, such as a nature like Paul’s 
alone is capable of feeling. Nor has the Apos- 
tle penned anything on the other hand more 
amiable and touching, more winningly frank and 
tender in appeal, than the entreaty of iy. 11-20. 
His last sentence, in vi. 17, is an irresistible 
stroke of pathos. The ardour of his soul, his 
vivacity of mind and quick sensibility, are ap- 
parent throughout. Those sudden turns eof 
thought and bursts of emotion that occur in all 
his Epistles and so much perplex their inter- 
preters, are especially numerous in this. And 
yet we find that these interruptions are never 
allowed to divert the writer from his purpose, 
nor to destroy the sequence of his thought. 
They rather carry it forward with greater vehe- 
mence along the chosen course, as storms will 
a strong and well-manned ship. The Epistle 
is strictly a unity. It is written, as one might 
say, at a single breath, as if under pressure and 
in stress of mind. There is little of the am- 
plitude of expression and the delight in linger- 
ing over some favourite idea that characterise 
the later Epistles. Nor is there any passage 
of sustained eloquence to compare with those 
that are found in the Roman and Corinthian let- 
ters. The business on which the Apostle writes 
is too urgent, his anxiety too great, to allow 
of freedom and discursiveness of thought 
Hence this Epistle is to an unusual degree 
closely packed in matter, rapid in movement, 
and severe in tone. 

In its construction the Epistle exhibits an 
almost dramatic character. It is full of action 
and animation. There is a gradual unfolding 
of the subject, and a skilful combination of 
scene and incident brought to bear on the solu- 
tion of the crucial question. ° The Apostle him- 
self, the insidious Judaisers, and the wavering 
Galatians,—these are the protagonists of the ac- 
tion; with Peter and the Church at Jerusalem 
playing a secondary part, and Abraham and 
Moses, Isaac and Ishmael, appearing in the dis- 
tance. The first Act conducts us rapidly from 
scene to scene till we behold Paul labouring 
amongst the Gentiles, and the Churches of 
Judea listening with approval to the reports 
of his success. The Council of Jerusalem opens 
a new stage in the history. Now Gentile lib- 
erties are at stake; but Titus’ circumcision is 
successfully resisted, and Paul as the Apostle 
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of the Uncircumcised is acknowledged by “the 
pillars” as their equal; and finally Peter, when 
he betrays the truth of the Gospel at Antioch, 
is corrected by the Gentile Apostle. 
chapter carries us away from the present con- 
flict into the region of first principles,—to the 
Abrahamic Covenant with its spiritual blessing 
and world-wide promise, opposed by the con- 
demning Mosaic Law, an opposition finally re- 
solved by the coming of Christ and the gift of 
His Spirit of adoption. At this point the Apos- 
tle turns the gathered force of his argument 
upon his readers, and grapples with them front 
to front in the expostulation carried on from 
iv. 8-12, in which the story of Hagar forms a 
telling episode. The fifth and closing Act, ex- 
tending to the middle of chap. vi., turns on the 
antithesis of Flesh and Spirit, bringing home 


the contention to the region of ethics, and ex- 


hibiting to the Galatians the practical effect of 
their following the Pauline or the Judaistic 
leadership. Paul and the Primitive Church; 
Judaism and Gentile-Christian liberties; the 
Covenants of Promise and of Law; the circum- 
cision or non-circumcision of the Galatians; the 


dominion of Flesh or Spirit: these are the con- 


trasts through which the Epistle advances. Its 
centre lies in the decisive question given in the 
fourth of these antitheses. If we were to fix it 
in a single point, ver. 2 of chap. v. is the sentence 
we should choose:— 


“ Behold, I Paul say unto you, 
If ye be circumcised, Christ will profit you nothing.”’ 


“The above analysis may be reduced to the 


_ common threefold division, followed in this ex- 


- pians and Philemon. 


- Epistle. 


‘ Personal History,” ie 
21; (2) “ Doctrinal Polemic,” Hi T=y2 . 127, (3) 
“ Ethical Application,” v. 13-vi. 10. 

The epistolary Introduction forms the Pro- 
logue, i. 1-10; and an Epilogue is appended, by 
way of renewed warning and protestation, fol- 
lowed by the concluding signature and benedic- 
tion,—vi. 11-18. 


position:—viz. (1) ‘ 


The Address occupies the first two verses of 


. On the one side is the writer: “‘ Paul, an 
Apostle.” In his earliest Letters (to Thessa- 
lonica) the title is wanting; so also in Philip- 
The last instance explains 
the other two. To the Macedonian Churches 
Paul writes more in the style of friendship than 
authority: “for love’s sake he rather entreats.” 
With the Galatians it is different. He proceeds 
to define his apostleship in terms that should 
leave no possible doubt respecting its character 
and rights: “not from men,’ he adds, “nor 
through man; but through Jesus Christ, and 
God the Father, that raised Him from the 
dead.” 

This reads like a contradiction of some state- 
ment made by Paul’s opposers. Had they in- 
sinuated that he was “an apostle from men,” 
that his office was derived, like their own, only 
from the mother Church in Jerusalem? Such 
insinuations would very well serve their pur- 
pose; and if they were made, Paul would be 
sure not to lose a moment in meeting them. 

The word apostle had a certain latitude of 
meaning. It was already, there is reason to be- 
lieve, a term of Jewish official usage when our 
Lord applied it to His chosen Twelve. It sig- 
nified a delegate or envoy, accredited by some 
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public authority, and charged with a special 
message. We can understand, therefore, its 
application to the emissaries of particular 
Churches—of Jerusalem or Antioch, for exam- 
ple—despatched as their messengers to other 
Churches, or with a general commission to pro- 
claim the Gospel. The recently discovered 
“ Teaching of the Apostles’ shows that this use 
of the title continued in Jewish-Christian circles 
to the end of the first century, alongside of the 
restricted and higher use. The lower apostle- 
ship belonged to Paul in common with Barnabas 
and Silas and many others. 

In the earlier period of his ministry, the Apos- 
tle was seemingly content to rank in public es- 
timation with his companions in the Gentile 
mission. But a time came when he was com- 
pelled to arrogate to himself the higher dignity. 
His right thereto was acknowledged at the 
memorable conference in Jerusalem by the lead- 
ers of the Jewish Church. So we gather from 
the language of ii. 7-9. But the full exercise of 
his authority was reserved for the present 
emergency, when all his energy and influence 
were required to stem the tide of the Judaistic 
reaction. We can well imagine that Paul, “ gen- 
tle in the midst” of his flock and “ not seeking 
to be of weight” (1 Thess. ii..6, 7), had hitherto 
said as little as need be on the subject of his 
official rights. His modesty had exposed him 
to misrepresentations both in Corinth and in 
Galatia. He will “have” these people “to 
know” that his gospel is in the strictest sense 
Divine, and that he received his commission, as 
certainly as any of the Twelve, from the lips of 
Jesus Christ Himself (ver. 11). 

“ Not from men” excludes human derivation; 
“not through man,” human intervention in the 
conferment of Paul’s office. The singular num- 
ber (man) replaces the plural in the latter 
phrase, because it stands immediately opposed 
to “Jesus Christ” (a striking witness this to 
His Divinity). The second clause carries the 
negation farther than the first; for a call from 
God may be, and commonly is, imposed by hu- 
man hands. There are, says Jerome, four kinds 
of Christian ministers: first, those sent neither 
from men nor through man, like the prophets of 
old time and the Apostles; secondly, those who 
are from God, but through man, as it is with 
their legitimate successors; thirdly, those who 
are from men; but not from God, as when one 
is ordained through mere human favour and 
flattery; the fourth class consists of such as 
have their call neither from God nor man, but 
wholly from themselves, as with false prophets 
and the false apostles of whom Paul speaks. 
His vocation, the Apostle declares, was super- 
human, alike in its origin and in the channel 
by which it was conveyed. It was no voice of 
man that summoned Saul of Tarsus from the 
ranks of the enemies to those of the servants 
of Christ, and gave him the message he pro- 
claimed. Damascus and Jerusalem in turn ac- 
knowledged the grace given unto him; Antioch 
has sent him forth on her behalf to the régions 
beyond: but he was conscious of a call anterior 
to all this, and that admitted of no earthly val- 
idation. “Am I not an apostle?” he exclaims, 
“have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” (1 Cor. 
imate. Pruly the signs of the Apostle were 
wrought in him,” both in the miraculous powers 
attending his office, and in those moral and 
spiritual qualities of a minister of God in which 
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he was inferiot to none.* For the exercise of 
his ministry he was responsible neither to 
“those of repute” at Jerusalem, nor to his cen- 
surers at Corinth; but to Christ who had be- 
stowed it (1 Cor. iv. 3, 4). 

The call of the Apostle proceeded also from 
“God the Father, who raised Jesus Christ from 
the dead.’” Christ was in this act the mediator, 
declaring the Supreme will. In other places, 
more briefly, he styles himself ‘‘ Apostle by the 
will of God.” His appointment took place by 
a Divine intervention, in which the ordinary se- 
quence of events was broken through. Long 
after the Saviour in His bodily presence had 
ascended to heaven, when in the order of na- 
ture it was impossible that another Apostle 
should be elected, and when the administration 
of His Church had been for several years car- 
ried on by human hands, He appeared once more 
on earth for the purpose of making this man 
His “minister and witness;” He appeared in 
the name of ‘the Father, who had raised Him 
from the dead.” This interposition gave to 
Paul’s ministry an exceptional character. While 
the mode of his election was in one aspect hum- 
bling, and put him in the position of “the un- 
timely one,” the ‘‘ least of the Apostles,” whose 
appearance in that capacity was unlooked for 
and necessarily open to suspicion; on the other 
hand, it was glorious and exalting, since it so 
richly displayed the Divine mercy and the’ trans- 
forming power of grace. 

But why does he say, who raised Him from the 
dead? Because it was the risen Jesus that he 
saw, and that he was conscious of seeing in the 
moment of the vision. The revelation that ar- 
rested him before Damascus, in the same mo- 
ment convinced him that Jesus was risen, and 
that he himself was called to be His servant. 
These two convictions were inseparably linked 
in Paul’s recollections. As surely as God the 
Father had raised His Son Jesus from the dead 
and given Him glory, so surely had the glori- 
_fied Jesus revealed Himself to Saul his perse- 
cutor to make him His Apostle. He was, not 
less truly than Peter or John, a witness of His 
resurrection. The message of the Resurrection 
was the burden of the Apostleship. 

He adds, “and all the brethren which are with 
me.”. For it was Paul’s custom to associate 
with himself in these official letters his fellow- 
labourers, present at the time. .From this ex- 
pression we gather that he was attended just 
now by a considerable band of companions, 
such as we find enumerated in Acts xx. 2-6, at- 
tending him on his journey from Ephesus to 
Corinth during the third missionary tour. This 
circumstance has some bearing on the date of 
the letter. Bishop Lightfoot (in his Commen- 
tary) shows reason for believing that it was 
written, not from Ephesus as commonly sup- 
posed, but at a somewhat later time, from 
Macedonia. It is connected by numerous and 
close links of internal association with the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, which on this supposition 
speedily followed, and with 2 Corinthians, im- 
mediately preceding it.. And the allusion of the 
text, though of no decisive weight taken by 
itself, goes to support this reasoning. Upon 
this hypothesis, our, Epistle was composed in 
Macedonia, during the autumn of 57 (or possi- 
bly, 58) a. p. The emotion which surcharges 
2 Corinthians runs over into Galatians; while 

*x Cor. xv. 10; 2 Cor, iv. 2; vi. 3-10; Xi. 5, 16-xii. 13. 
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THE GALATIANS. 


the theology which labours for expression in 
Galatians finds ampler and calmer development 
in Romans. 

II. Of the readers, “the churches of Galatia,” 
it is not necessary to say much at present. The 
character of the Galatians, and:the condition of 
their Churches, will speak for themselves as we 
proceed. Galatian is equivalent to Gaul, or Kelt. 
This people was a detached fragment of the 
great Western-European race, which forms the 
basis of our own Irish and West-British popu- 
lations, as well as of the French nationality. 
They had conquered for themselves a home in 
the north of Asia Minor during the Gaulish in- 
vasion that poured over Southeastern Europe 
and into the Asiatic peninsula some three and 
a half centuries before. Here the Gallic in- 
truders stubbornly held their ground; and only 
succumbed to the irresistible power of Rome. 
Defeated by the Consul Manlius in 189 B. c., the 
Galatians retained their autonomy, under the 
rule of native princes, until in the year 25 B. C., 
on the death of Amyntas, the country was made 
a province of the Empire. The people main- 
tained their -distinctive character and speech 
despite these changes. At the same time they 
readily acquited Greek culture, and were no 
means barbarians; indeed they were noted for 
their intelligence. In religion they seem to have 
largely imbibed the Phrygian idolatry of the 
earlier inhabitants. 

The Roman Government had annexed to 
Galatia certain districts lying to the south, in 
which were situated most of the cities visited 
by Paul and Barnabas in their first missionary 
tour. 
that Paul’s “ Galatians” were really Pisidians 
and Lycaonians, the people of Derbe, Lystra, 
and Pisidian Antioch. But this is improbable. 
The inhabitants of these regions were never 
called Galatians in common speech; and Luke 
distinguishes “‘the Galatic country” quite 
clearly from its southern borderlands. Besides, 
the Epistle contains no allusions, such as we 
should expect in the case supposed, to the Apos- 
tle’s earlier and memorable associations with 


these cities of the South. Elsewhere he men-~ 


tions them by name (2 Tim. iii, 11); and why 
not here, if he were addressing this circle of 
Churches? 

The Acts of the Apostles relates nothing of 
Paul’s sojourn in Galatia, beyond the fact that 
he twice ‘ 
(Acts xvi. 6; xviii. 23), on the first occasion 
during the second missionary journey, in travel- 
ling north and then westwards from Pisidia; the 
second time, on his way from Antioch to 
Ephesus, in the course of the third tour. Gala- 
tia lay outside the main line of Paul’s evan- 
gelistic career, as the historian of the Acts de- 
scribes it, outside the Apostle’s own design, as 
it would appear from iv. 13. In the first in- 
stance Galatia follows (in the order of the Acts), 
in the second precedes Phrygia, a change which 
seems to indicate some new importance accru- 
ing to this region: the further clause in Acts 
xviii. 23, “strengthening all the disciples,” 
shows that the writer was aware that by this 
time a number of Christian societies were in 
existence in this‘neighbourhood. 

No city is mentioned in the address, but the 
country of Galatia only—the single example of 
the kind in Paul’s Epistles. - The Galatians were 
countryfolk rather than townsfolk. And the 
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Church seems to have spread over the district 
at large, without gathering itself into any one 
centre, such as the Apostle had occupied in 
other parts of his Gentile field. 

Still more significant is the curtness of this 
designation. Paul does not say, “To the 
Churches of God in Galatia,” or “to the saints 
and faithful brethren in Christ,’ as in other 
Epistles. He is in no mood for compliments, 
These Galatians are, he fears, ‘“ removing from 
God who had called them” (ver. 6). He stands 
in doubt of them. It is a question whether they 
are now, or will long continue, ‘“‘ Churches of 
God” at all. He would gladly commend them 
if he could; but he must instead begin with re- 
proaches. And yet we shall find that, as the 
Apostle proceeds, his sternness gradually re- 
laxes. He remembers that these “ foolish Gala- 
tians” are his “children,” once ardently at- 
tached to nim (iv. 12-20). His heart yearns to- 
wards them; he travails over them in birth 
Surely they will not forsake him, and 
renounce the gospel of whose blessings they 
had enjoyed so rich an experience (iii. 3; v. 10). 
He calls them “ brethren” once and again; and 
with this kindly word, holding out the hand of 
forgiveness, he concludes the letter. 


GHAPLER II. 
THE SALUTATION. 
GALATIANS 123-5: 
THE greetings and benedictions of the Apos- 
tolic Letters deserve more attention from us 


than they sometimes receive. We are apt to 
pass over them. as if they were a kind of pious 


formality, like the conventional phrases of our’ 


own epistles. But to treat them in such fashion 
is to do injustice to the seriousness and sin- 
cerity of Holy Scripture. This salutation of 
“Grace and Peace” comes from Paul’s very 
heart. It breathes the essence of his gospel. 

This formula appears to be of the Apostle’s 
coining. Other writers, we may believe, bor- 
rowed it from him. Grace represents the com- 
mon Greek salutation,—joy to you, yxaipev 
changing to the kindred yapec; while the more 
religious peace of the Hebrew, so often: heard 
from the lips of Jesus, remains unaltered, only 
receiving from the New Covenant a tenderer 
significance. It is as though East and West, 
the old world and the new, met here and joined 
their voices to bless the Church and people of 
Jesus Christ. 

Grace is the sum of all blessing bestowed by 
God; peace, in its widé Hebraic range of mean- 
ing, the sum of all blessing experienced by man. 
Grace is the Father’s good will and bounty in 
Christ to His undeserving children; peace, the 
rest and reconcilement, the recovered health and 
gladness of the child brought home to the 
Father’s house, dwelling in the light of his 
Father’s face. Grace is the fountain of redeem- 
ing love; peace is the “river of life proceeding 
from the throne of God and of the Lamb,” 
that flows calm and deep through each believ- 
ing soul, the river whose “streams make glad 


* the city of God.” 


What could a pastor wish better for his peo- 
ple, or friend for the friend he loves most, than 
this double blessing? -Paul’s letters are per- 
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fumed with its fragrance. Open them where 
you will, they are breathing out, “ Grace to you 
and peace.” Paul has hard things to write in 
this Epistle, sorrowful complaints to make, 
grievous errors to correct; but still with “ Grace 
and peace” he begins, and with ‘“ Peace and 
grace” he will end! And so this stern and re- 
proachful letter to these ‘ foolish Galatians” is 
all embalmed and folded up in grace and peace. 
That is the way to ‘‘be angry and sin not.” 
So mercy rejoices over judgment: 


These two benedictions, we must remember, ' 


go together. Peace comes through grace. The 
proud heart never knows peace; it will not 
yield to God the glory of His grace. It scorns 
to be a debtor, even to Him. The proud man 
stands upon his rights, upon his merits. And 
he will have them; for God is just. But peace 
is not amongst them. No sinful child of man 
deserves that. Is there wrong between your 
soul and God, iniquity hidden in the heart? 
Till that wrong is confessed, till you submit to 
the Almighty and your spirit bows at the Re- 
deemer’s cross, “what hast thou to do with 
peace?” No peace in this world, or in any 
world, for him who will not be at peace with 
God. ‘ When I kept silence,” so the ancient con- 
fession runs (Ps. xxxii. 3-5), ‘my bones waxed 
old through my moaning all the day long ”—that 
is why many a man is old before his time! be- 
cause of this continual inward chafing, this se- 
cret, miserable war of the heart against God. 
“ Day and night Thy hand was heavy upon me;. 
my moisture was turned into the drought of 
summer ”’—the soul withered like grass, all the: 
freshness and pure delight of life wasted and 
perishing under the steady, unrelenting heat of 
the Divine displeasure. ‘Then I said ”—I 
could bear it no longer—‘I said, I will confess 
my transgression unto the Lord; and Thou for- 
gavest the iniquity of my sin.” And then peace 
came to the weary soul. The bitterness and 
hardness of life were gone; the heart was young 
again. The man was new born, a child of God. 

But while Paul gives this salutation to all his 
Churches, his greeting is extended and quali- 
fied here in a peculiar manner. The Galatians 
were falling away from faith in Christ to Jew- 
ish ritualism. He does not therefore wish them 
“Grace and peace” in a general way, or as ob- 
jects to be sought from any quarter or by any 
means that they might choose; but only “ from 
God our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who gave Himself for our sins.” Here is al- 
ready a note of warning and-a tacit contradic- 
tion of much that they were tempted to believe. 
It would have been a mockery for the Apostle 
to desire for these fickle GetaGane grace and 
peace on other terms. As at Corinth, so in 
Galatia, he is ‘‘determined to know nothing 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” Above 
the puerilities of their Jewish ritual, above the 
pettiness of their wrangling factions, he directs 
his reader’s gaze once more to the sacrifice of 
Calvary and the sublime purpose of God which 
it reveals. 

Do we not need to be recalled ‘to the same 
sight? We live in a distracted and distracting 
age. Even without positive unbelief, the cross. 
is too frequently thrust out of view by the hurry 
and press of modern life. Nay, in the Church 
itself is it not in danger of being practically set 
on one side, amidst the throng of competing 
interests which solicit, and many of them justly 
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solicit, our attention? We visit Calvary too 
seldom. We do not haunt in our thoughts the 
sacred spot, and linger on this theme, as the old 
saints did. We fail to attain ‘‘ the fellowship of 
Christ’s sufferings; ”’ and while the cross is out- 
wardly exalted, its inward meaning is perhaps 
but faintly realised. ‘‘ Tell us something new,” 
they say; “that story of the cross, that evan- 
gelical doctrine of yours, we have heard it so 
often, we know it all so well!” If men are say- 
ing this, if the cross of Christ is made of none 
effect, its message staled by repetition, we must 
be strangely at fault either in the hearing or the 
telling. Ah, if we knew the cross of Christ, it 
would crucify us; it would possess our being. 
Its supremacy can never be taken from it. That 
cross is still the centre of the world’s hope, the 
pillar of salvation. Let the Church lose her 
hold of it, and she loses everything. She has 
no longer any reason to exist. 

I. So the Apostle’s greeting invites his read- 
ers to contemplate anew the Divine gift bestowed 
upon sinful men. It invokes blessing upon them 
“from our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave Him- 
sself for our sins.” 

To see this gift in its greatness, let us go a 
‘little farther back; let us consider who the 
‘Christ is that thus “ gives Himself.” He is, we 
care taught, the almoner of all the Divine boun- 
ties. He is not the object alone, but the de- 
pository and dispenser of the Father’s good 
pleasure to all worlds and all creatures. Crea- 
tion is rooted in ‘“‘ the Son of God’s love” (Col. 
i. 15-18). Universal life has its fountain in “the 
Only-begotten, which is in the bosom of the 
Father.” The light that dispelled the weltering 
gloom of chaos, the more wondrous light that 
shone in the dawn of human reason, came from 
this “outbeaming of the Father’s glory.” 


Countless gifts had He, “the life of men, the’ 


Word that was from the beginning,’”’ bestowed 
on a world that knew Him not. Upon the 
chosen race, the people whom on the world’s 
behalf he formed for Himself, He showered His 
blessings. He had given them promise and law, 
prophet and priest and king, gifts of faith and 
hope, holy obedience and brave patience and 
deep wisdom and prophetic fire and heavenly 
rapture; and His gifts to them have come 
through them to us, “ partakers with them of 
the root and fatness of the olive tree.” 

But now, to crown all, He gave Himself! 
“‘The Word became flesh.” The Son of God 
planted Himself into the stock of human life, 
made Himself over to mankind; He became the 
Son of man. So in the fulness of time came the 
fulness of blessing. Earlier bestowments were 
instalments and prophecies of this; later gifts 
are its outcome and its application. What 
could He have done more than this? What 
could the Infinite God do more, even for the 
most“worthy, than He has done for us in 
“sending His Son, the Only-begotten, that we 
might live through Him!” Giving us Him, 
surely He will give us grace and peace. 

And if our Lord Jesus Christ “ gave Himself,” 
is not that sufficient? What could Jewish ritual 
and circumcision add to this “fulness of the 
Godhead ”? Why hunt after the shadows, when 
one has the substance? Such were the ques- 
tions which the Apostle has to ask his Judaising 
readers. And what, pray, do we want with mod- 
ern Ritualism, and its scenic apparatus, and its 
priestly offices? Are these things designed to 
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eke out the insufficiency of Christ? Will they 
recommend Him better than His own gospel 
and the pure influence of His Spirit avail to do. 
in these latter days? Or have modern thought, 
to be sure, and the progress of the nineteenth 
century carried us beyond Jesus Christ, and 
created spiritual wants for which He has no 
supply? Paul at least had no anticipation of 
this failure. All the need of hungry human 
hearts and searching minds and _ sorrowing 
spirits, to the world’s latest ages, the God of 
Paul, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is 
able to supply in Him. ‘* We are complete in 
Him,”’—if we but knew our completeness. The 
most advanced thinkers of the age will still find 
Jesus Christ in advance of them. Those who 


-draw the most largely from His fulness leave 


its depths unsounded. There are resources 
stored for the times to come in the revelation 
of Christ, which our age is too slight, too hasty 
of thought, to comprehend. We are straitened 
in ourselves; never in Him. ; 

From this supreme gift we can argue down 
to the humblest necessities, the commonest trials 
of our daily lot. It adapts itself to the small 
anxieties of a struggling household, equally 
with the largest demands of our exacting age. 
“ Thou hast given us Thy Son,” says some one, 
“and wilt Thou not give us bread?” We 
have a generous Lord. His only complaint 
is that we do not ask enough. ‘“ Ye are My 
friends,” He says: “I have given My life 
for you. Ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you.” Giving us Himself, He has given 
us all things. Abraham and Moses, David and 
Isaiah, ‘“‘ Paul and Apollos and Cephas—yea the 
world itself, life and death, things present and 
to come—all are ours; and we are Christ’s and 
Christ is God’s ” (1 Cor. iii. 22, 23). Such is the 
chain of blessing that hangs on this single gift. 

Great as the gift is, it is not greater than our 
need. Wanting a Divine Son of man, human 
life remains a baffled aspiration, a pathway lead- 
ing to no goal. Lacking Him, the’ race is in- 
complete, a body without its head, a flock that 
has no master. By the coming of Christ in the 
flesh human life finds its ideal realised; its 
haunting dream of a Divine helper and leader 
in the midst of men, of a spiritual and immortal 
perfection brought within its reach, has attained 
fulfilment. ‘‘ God hath raised up a horn of sal- 
vation for us in the house of His servant David; 
as He spake, by the mouth of His holy prophets, 
which have been since the world began.” 
Jacob’s vision has come true. There is the 
golden ladder, with its foot resting on the cold, 
stony earth, and its top on heaven’s starry plat- 
form, with its angels ascending and descending 
through the darkness; and you may climb its 
steps, high as you will! So humanity receives 
its crown of life. Heaven and earth are linked, 
God and man reunited'in the person of Jesus 
Christ. 

But Paul will not suffer us to linger at Beth- 
lehem. He hastens on to Calvary. The Atone- - 
ment, not the Incarnation, is in his view the 
centre of Christianity. To the cross of Jesus, 
rather than to His cradle, he attaches our sal- 
vation. “Jesus Christ gave Himself”—what 
for, and in what way? What was the errand 
that brought Him here, in such a guise,“and at 
such a time? Was it to meet our need, to fulfil 
our human aspirations, to crown the moral edi- 
fice, to lead the race onward to the goal of its 
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development? Yes—ultimately, and in the final 
_ issue, for “as many as receive Him”; it was to 
“present every man perfect in Christ.” But 
_ that was not the primary object of His coming, 
of such a coming. Happy for us indeed, and 
_ for Him, if it could have been so. To come to 
a world waiting for Him, hearkening for the 
cry, “ Behold thy God, O Israel,” would have 
been a pleasant and a fitting thing. But to find 
Himself rejected by His own, to be spit upon, 
to hear the multitude shout, ‘ Away with 
Him!” was this the welcome that he looked 
for? Yea surely, nothing else but this. For He 
gave Himself for our sins. He came to a world 
steeped in wickedness, seething with rebellion 
against God, hating Him because it hated the 
Father that sent Him, sure to say as soon as it 
saw Him, “ We will not have this man to reign 
over us.” Not therefore by way of incarnation 
and revelation alone, as it might have been for 
an innocent race; but by way of sacrifice, as a 
victim on the altar of expiation, ‘‘a lamb led to 
the slaughter,’ He gave Himself up for us all. 
“To deliver us from an evil world,” says the 
Apostle; to mend a faulty and imperfect world, 
something less and other would have sufficed. 

Extreme diseases call for extreme remedies. 
The case with which our good Physician had to 
deal: was a desperate one. The world was sick 
at heart; its moral nature rotten to the core. 
Human life was shattered to its foundation. If 
it was to be saved, if the race was to escape 
perdition, the fabric must be reconstructed upon 
another basis, on the ground of a new righteous- 
ness, outside ourselves and yet akin to us, near 
enough to take hold of us and grow into us, 
which should draw to itself the broken elements 
of human life, and as a vital organic force re- 
fashion them, “creating” men “ anew in Christ 
Jesus ”—a righteousness availing before God, 
and in its depth and width sufficient to bear a 
world’s weight. Such a new foundation Jesus 
Christ has laid in His death. ‘“* He laid down 
His life for us,” the Shepherd for the sheep, 
the Friend for His perishing friends, the Physi- 
cian for sufferers who had no other remedy. 
It had come to this,—either He must die, or we 
must die for ever. Such was the sentence of 
the All-wise Judge; on that judgment the Re- 
deemer acted. “ His judgments are a great 
deep”; and in this sentence there are depths 
of mystery into which we tremble to look, “ se- 
cret things that belong unto the Lord our God.” 
But so it was. There was no way but this, no 
moral possibility of saving the world, and yet 
$aving Him the accursed death. 

Ii there had been, would not the Almighty 
Father have found it out? would He not have 
“taken away the cup” from those white, quiv- 
ering lips? No; He must die. He must consent 
to be “ made sin, made a curse” for us. He 
must humble His stainless innocence, humble 
His glorious Godhead down to the dust of 
death. He must die, at the hands of the men 
He created and loved, with the horror of the 
world’s sin fastened on Him; die under a 
blackened heaven, under the averting of the 

-Father’s face. And He did it. He said, 
“Father, Thy will be done. Smite the Shep- 
herd; but let the sheep escape.” So He “ gave 

- Himself for our sins.” 

‘Ah, it was no easy march, no holiday pageant, 

the coming of the Son of God into this world 
of ours. He ‘came to save sinners.” Not to 
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help good men—this were a grateful task; but 
to redeem bad men—the hardest work in God’s 
universe. It tasked the strength and the devo- 
tion of the Son of God. Witness Gethsemane. 
And it will cost His Church something, more 
haply than we dream of now, if the work of 
the Redeemer is to be made effectual, and “ the 
travail of His soul satisfied.” 

_ In pity and in sorrow was that gift bestowed; 
in deep humility and sorrow must it be accepted. 
It is a very humbling thing to “receive the 
atonement,” to be made righteous on such terms 
as these. A man who has done well can with 
satisfaction accept the help given him to do 
better. But to know that one has done very ill, 
to stand in the sight of God and truth con- 
demned, marked with the disgrace that the 
crucifixion of the Son of God has branded on 
our human nature, with every stain of sin in 
ourselves revealed in the light of His sacrifice, 
is a sore abasement. When one has been com- 
pelled to cry out, ‘‘ Lord, save; or I perish!” 
he has not much left to plume himself upon. 
There was “Saul himself, a perfect moralist, 
“blameless in the righteousness of the law.” 
Yet he must confess, “How to perform that 
which is good I find not. In me, that is in my 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing. Wretch that I 
am, who shall deliver me?” Was not this mor- 
tifying to the proud young Pharisee, the man of 
strict conscience and high-souled moral en- 
deavour? It was like death. And whoever has 
with sincerity made the same attempt to attain 
in the strength of his will to a true virtue, has 
tasted of this bitterness. 

This, however, is what many cannot under- 
stand. The proud heart says, “No; I will not 
stoop to that. I have my faults, my defects and 
errors, not a few. But as for what you call 
sin, as for guilt and inborn depravity, I am not 
going to tax myself with anything of the kind. 
Leave me a little self-respect.” So with the 
whole herd of the self-complacent, half-religious 
Laodiceans. Once a week they confess them- 
selves “miserable sinners,” but their sins 
against God never yet cost them one half hour 
of misery. And Paul’s “ gospel is hid to them.” 
If they read this Epistle, they cannot tell what 
it is all about; why Paul makes so much ado, 
why these thunderings of judgment, these cries 
of indignation, these beseechings and protest- 
ings and redoubled arguments,—all because a 
parcel of foolish Galatians wanted to play at 
being Jews! They are inclined to think with 
Festus, that this good Paul was a little beside 
himself. Alas! to such men, content with the 
world’s good opinion and their own, the death 
of Christ is made of none effect. Its moral 
grandeur, its infinite pathos, is lost upon them. 
They pay it a conventional respect, but as for 
believing in it, as for making it their own, and 
dying with Christ to live in Him—they have 
no idea what it means. That, they will tell you, 
is “mysticism,” and they are practical men of 
the world. They have never gone out of them- 
selves, never discovered their moral insuf- 
ficiency. These are they of whom Jesus said, 
“The publicans and the harlots go into the 
kingdom of God before you.” It is our human 
independence, our moral self-conceit, that robs 
us of the Divine bounty. How should God give 
His righteousness to men so well furnished with 
their own? “ Blessed” then ‘are the poor in 
spirit”; blessed are the broken in heart—poor 
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enough, broken enough, bankrupt enough to 
stoop to a Saviour “who gave Himself for our 
‘sins.’ 

-II. Sinful men have made an evil world. The 
world, as Paul knew it, was evil indeed. ‘“ The 
existing evil age,” he says, the world as it then 
‘was, in contrast with the glory of the perfected 
Messianic kingdom. 

This was a leading distinction of the rabbini- 
cal schools; and the writ.rs of the New Testa- 
ment adopt it, with the necessary modification, 
that “‘the coming age,” in their view, com- 
mences with the Parousia, the full advent of 
the Messiah King. The period that intervenes 
since His first appearing is transitional, belong- 
ing to both eras. It is the conclusion of “ this 
world,” to which it appertains in its outward and 
material relations; but under the perishing form 
of the present there lies' hidden for the Christian 
believer the seed of immortality, “the earnest” 
of his future and complete inheritance. Hence 
the different and seemingly contradictory ways 
in which Scripture speaks of the world that 
now is. 

To Paul at this time the world wore its dark- 
est aspect. There is a touching emphasis in the 
order of this clause. ‘The present world, evil 
as it is:”’ the words are a sigh for deliverance. 
The Epistles to Corinth show us how the world 
just now was using the Apostle. The wonder is 
that one man could bear so much. ‘“ We are 
made as the filth of the world,” he says, “the 
offscouring of all things.” So the world treated 
its greatest living benefactor. And as for his 
Master—“ the princes of this world crucified the 
Lord of glory.” Yes, it was a bad old world, 
that in which Paul and the Galatians lived— 
false, licentious, cruel. And that “ evil world” 
still exists. 

True, the world, as we know it, is vastly better 
than that of Paul’s day. Not in vain have Apos- 
tles taught, and martyrs bled, and the Church 
of Christ witnessed and toiled through so many 
ages. “Other men have laboured; we enter 
into their labours.” An English home of to- 
day is the flower of the centuries. To those 
cradled in its pure affections, endowed with 
health and honourable work and refined tastes, 
the world must be, and was meant to be, in 
many aspects a bright and pleasant world. 
Surely the most sorrowful have known days in 
which the sky was all sunshine and the very 
air alive with joy, when the world looked as 
when it came forth fresh from its Creator’s 
hand, “and behold, it was very good.” There 
is nothing in the Bible, nothing in the spirit of 
true religion to damp the pure joy of such days 
as these. But there are “the days of dark- 
ness;” and they are many. ~The Serpent has 
crept into our Paradise. Death breathes on it 
his fatal blast. > 

And when we look. outside the sheltered cir- 
cles of home-life and Christian brotherhood, 
what a sea of misery spreads around us. How 
limited and partial is the influence of religion. 
What a mass of unbelief and godlessness surges 
up to the doors of our sanctuaries. What ap- 
palling depths of iniquity exist in modern so- 
ciety, under the brilliant surface of our ma- 
terial civilisation. And however far the domi- 
nance of sin in human society may be broken 
—as, please God, it shall be broken—still evil is 
likely to remain in many tempting and perilous 
forms until the world is burnt to ashes in the 
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fires of the Last Judgment. Is it not an evil 


world, where every morning newspaper serves 
up to us its miserable tale of disaster and of 
crime, where the Almighty’s name is “all the 
day blasphemed,” and every night drunkenness 


holds its horrid revels and the daughters of © 


shame walk the city streets, where great Chris- 
tian empires tax the poor man’s bread and 
make his life bitter to maintain their huge 
standing armies and their cruel engines of war, 
and where, in this happy England and its cities 
teeming with wealth, there are thousands of 
patient, honest working women, whose life un- 
der the fierce stress of competition is a veritable 
slavery, a squalid, dreary struggle just to keep 
hunger from the door? Aye, it is a world so 
evil that no good and right-thinking man who 
knows it would care to live in it for a single 
day, but for the hope of helping to make it 
better. 

Now it was the purpose of Jesus Christ, that 
for those who believe in Him this world’s evil 
should be brought absolutely to an end. He 
promises a full deliverance from all that tempts 
and afflicts us here. With sin, the root of evil, 
removed, its bitter fruits at last will disappear. 
We shall rise to the life immortal. We Shall 
attain our perfect consummation and bliss both 
in body and soul. Kept from the evil of the 
world while they remain in it, enabled by His 
grace to witness and contend against it, Christ's 
servants shall then be lifted clean out of it for 
ever. ‘Father, I will,” prayed Jesus, “that 
they also whom Thou hast given Me, may be 
with Me where I am.” To that final salvation, 
accomplished in the redemption of our body 
and the setting up of Christ’s heavenly king- 
dom, the Apostle’s words look forward: “ that 
He might deliver us out of this present world.” 
This was the splendid hope which Paul offered 
to the dying and despairing world of his day. 
The Galatians were persuaded of it and em- 
braced it; he entreats them not to let it go. 

The self-sacrifice of Christ, and the deliver- 
ance it brings, are both, the Apostle con- 
cludes, “‘according to the will of God, even 
our Father.” The wisdom and might of the 


Eternal are pledged to the work of human — 


redemption. The cross of Jesus Christ is the 
manifesto of Infinite Love. Let him therefore 
who rejects it, know against Whom he is con- 
tending. Let him who perverts and falsifies it, 


know with what he is trifling. He who receives _ 


and obeys it, may rest assured that all things 
are working for his good. For all things are in 
the hands of our God and Father; “ to Whom,” 
let us say with Paul, “be glory for ever. 
Amen,” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ANATHEMA. 
GALATIANS i. 6-10. 


Arter the Salutation in Paul’s Epistles comes 
the Thanksgiving. Eiyapior® or Lisoyyrég—these 
are the words we expect first to meet. Even 
in writing to Corinth, where there was so 
much to censure and deplore, he begins, “I 
give thanks to my God always for you.” This 
letter deviates from the Apostle’s devout and 
happy usage. Not “I give thanks,” but “I 
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marvel;” not blessing, but anathema, is coming 
ro 


from his lips: a surprise that jars all the more 
upon one’s ears, because it follows on the sub- 


lime doxology of the preceding verse. ‘I mar- 
vel to see you so quickly falling away to an- 
other gospel. . But if any one preach unto 
you any gospel other than that ye received— 
aye, though it were ourselves, or an angel from 
heaven—I have said once, and I say again, Let 
him be Anathema.” 

These words were well calculated to startle 
the Galatians out of their levity. They are like 
a lightning-flash which shows one to be standing 
on the edge of a precipice. We see at once the 
infinite seriousness of the Judaic controversy, 
the profound gulf that lies between Paul and his 
opposers. He is for open war. He is in haste 
to fling his gage of defiance against these ene- 
‘mies of the cross. With all his tact and man- 
agement, his readiness to consult the suscepti- 
bilities and accommodate the scruples of sincere 
consciences, the Apostle can find no room for 
conciliation here. He knows the sort of men he 


_ has to deal with. He perceives that the whole 


truth of the Gospel is at stake. Not circum- 
stantials, but essentials; not his personal au- 
thority, but the honour of Christ, the doctrine 
of the cross, is involved in this defection. He 
must speak plainly; he must act strongly, and 


at once; or the cause of the Gospel is lost. “If 
I continued any longer to please men,” he says, 
“TJ should: not be -a servant of Christ.” To 


stand on terms with such opponents, to palter 
with this “other Gospel,’ would be treason 
against Him. There is but one tribunal at 
which this quarrel can be decided. To Him 
““who had called” the Galatians believers “in 
Christ’s grace,” who by the same grace had 


called the Apostle to His service and given him 
the message he had preached to them—to God 


he appeals. In His name, and by the authority 


_ conferred upon him and for which he must give 


account, he pronounces these troublers “ anath- 
ema.” They are enemies of Christ, by their 
treachery excluded from His kingdom. 
However unwelcome, however severe the 
course the Apostle takes, he has no alternative. 
*““ For now,” he cries, “is it men that I persuade, 
or God?” He must do his duty, let who will 
condemn. Paul was ready to go all lengths in 
pleasing men in consistence with loyalty to 
Christ, where he could do it “for their good, 
But if their approval clashed 
with God’s, then it became “a very small 
thing: ” * he did not heed it one jot. Such is 


the temper of mind which the Epistles to Cor- 


inth disclose in Paul at this juncture. In the 
same spirit he indites these trenchant and dis- 
pleasing words. 

With a heavy heart Paul has taken up his pen. 
If we judge rightly of the date of this letter, 
he had just passed through the darkest hour of 
his experience, when not his life alone, but the 
fate of his Gentile mission hung in the balance. 
His expulsion from Ephesus, coming at the 
same time as the Corinthian revolt, and fol- 
lowed by a prostrating attack of sickness, had 
shaken his soul to its depths. Never had his 
heart been so torn with anxiety, never had he 


felt himself so beaten down and discomfited, as 





“Macedonia.t 


on that melancholy journey from Ephesus to 
“Out of anguish of heart and 


*x Cor. iv. 3, 43 2 Cor. v. 9-12; xii. 19. 
+2 Cor. i, 8-10; ii. 12, 133 iv. 8-11; Vil. 5-7. 
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with many tears” and after-relentings (2 Cor. 
ii. 4; vii. 8) he wrote his First Letter to Corinth. 
And this Epistle is even more severe. There 
runs through it a peculiar mental tension, an 
exaltation of feeling such as prolonged and 
deep suffering leaves behind in a nature like 
Paul’s. ‘‘ The marks of Jesus” (vi. 17) are visi- 
ble, impressed on his spirit no less than on his 
body. The Apostle’s heart is full to overflow- 
ing. Its warm glow is felt under the calmer 
course of narrative and argument: while at the 
beginning and end of the Epistle it breaks forth 
in language of burning indignation and melting 
pathos. Before advancing a single step, before 
entering on any sort of explanation -or discus- 
sion, his grief at the fickleness of his Galatian 
children and his anger against their seducers 
must find expressjon. 

These sentences demand, before we proceed 
further, a few words of exegetical definition. 
For the reference of “so quickly” it is needless 
to go beyond the verb it qualifies. The Apostle 
cannot surely mean, “ so soon falling away (after 
your conversion).” For the Galatian Churches 
had been founded five, if not seven, years before 
this time; and the backsliding of recent con- 
verts is less, and not more, surprising than of 
established believers. What astonishes Paul is 
the suddenness of this movement, the facility with 
which the Galatians yielded to the Judaising 
“persuasion,” the rapid spread of this new 
leaven. As .to the double “other” (érepov, 
different, R. V.—4é/20) of vv. 6 and 7, and the 
connection of the idiomatic “only” (em ex- 
cept),—we regard the second other as an abrupt 
correction of the first; while the only clause, ex- 
tending to the end of ver. 7, mediates between 
the two, qualifying the statement “ There is no 
other gospel,” by showing in what sense the 
writer at first had spoken of “another.” “Ye 
are falling away,” says he, ‘to another sort of 
gospel—which is not another, except that there 
are certain that trouble you and would fain per- 
vert the gospel of Christ.” The word gospel is 
therefore in the first instance applied ironically. 
Paul yields the sacred title up to his opponents, 
only to snatch it out of their false hands. “ An- 
other gospel! there is only one; although there 
are men that falsify it, and seek to foist some- 
thing else upon you in its name.” Seven times 
in this context (vv. 6-11) does the Apostle re- 
iterate, in noun or verb, this precious word, as 
though he could not let it go. A strange sort 
of ‘good news” for the Galatians, that they 
must be circumcised forsooth, and observe the 
Jewish Calendar (v. 2, 3; vi. 12; iv. 9, 10)! 

I. In Paul’s view, there is but one gospel for 
mankind. The gospel of Jesus Christ bears a 
fixed, inviolable character. 

On this position the whole teaching of Paul 
rests,—and with it, may we not add, Christian- 
ity itself? However variously we may formu- 
late the essentials of a Christian man’s faith, 
we are generally agreed that there are such es- 
sentials, and that they are found in Paul’s gos- 
pel to the Gentiles. With him the good tidings 
about Christ constituted a very definite and, as 
we should say, dogmatic body of truth: In what- 
ever degree his gospel has been confused and 
overlaid by later teachings, to his own mind its 
terms were perfectly clear, and its authority in- 
contestable. With all its breadth, there is noth- 
ing nebulous, nothing limp or hesitating about 
the theology of Paul. In its main doctrines it 
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is fixed and hard as adamant; and at the chal- 
lenge of this Judaistic perversion4it rings out 
an instant and peremptory denial. It was the 
ark of God on which the Jewish troublers laid 
their unholy hands. ‘ Christ’s grace” is lodged 
in it. God’s call to mankind was conveyed by 
these “ good tidings.”” The Churches which the 
Apostle had planted were ‘“ God’s husbandry, 
God’s building;’’ and woe to the man who tam- 
pered with the work, or sought to lay another 
foundation than that which had been laid (1 Cor. 
iil. 5-11). To distort or mutilate “the word of 
the truth of the gospel,” to make it mean now 
one thing and now another, to disturb the faith 
of half-instructed Christians by captious reason- 
ings and self-interested perversions, was a capi- 
tal offence, a sin against God and a crime 
against humanity. Paul possesses in his gospel 
truth of unspeakable value to mankind, the su- 
preme revelation of God’s mercy to the world. 
And he is prepared to launch his anathema 
against every wilful impugner, no matter what 
his pretensions, or the quarter from which he 
comes. 

“Well,” it may be said, “this is sheer reli- 
gious intolerance. Paul is doing what every 
dogmatist, every ecclesiastical bigot has done 
in his turn. His beliefs are, to be sure, the 
truth; and accordingly he unchurches and anath- 
ematises those who cannot agree with him. 
With all his nobility of mind, there is in Paul 
a leaven of Jewish rancour. He falls short of 
the sweet reasonableness of Jesus.” So some 
will say, and in saying claim to represent the 
mild and tolerant spirit of our age. But is 
there not in every age an intolerance that: is 
just and necessary? ‘There is a logical intoler- 
ance of sophistry and trifling. There is a moral 
intolerance of impurity and deceit. And there 
is a religious intolerance, which includes both 
these and adds to them a holy jealousy for the 
honour of God and the spiritual welfare of man- 
kind. It is mournful indeed to think how many 
crimes have been perpetrated under the cloak of 
pious zeal. Tantum Religio potuit suadere ma- 
lorum. The corruption of Christianity by human 
pride and cruelty has furnished copious illus- 
trations of the terrible line of Lucretius. But 
the perversion of this noblest instinct of the 
soul does not take away either its reasonable- 
ness or its use. The quality of a passion is one 
thing; the mode of its expression is another. 
The hottest fires of bigotry are cold when com- 
pared with the scorching intolerance of Christ’s 
denunciations of the Pharisees. The anathemas 
of Jesus and of Paul are very different from 
those of arrogant pontiffs, or of narrow sec- 
taries, inflamed with the idolatry of their own 
opinions. After all, the zeal of the rudest fa- 
natic in religion has more in it of manly worth 
and moral capability than the languors of a 
blasé scepticism, that sits watching with amused 
contempt the strife of creeds and the search of 
human hearts after the Living God. There is 
an idle, listless, cowardly tolerance, as there is 
an intolerance that is noble and just. 

The one gospel has had many interpreters. 
Their voices, it must be confessed, sound 
strangely discordant. While the teachings of 
Christianity excite so intensely a multitude of 
different minds, of every variety of temper and 
capacity, contradiction will inevitably arise. 
Nothing is easier than to scoff at “the Babel 
of religious opinions,” Christian truth is neces- 
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And, alas! that Church which claims to hold the 
truth without possibility of error or variation, 


has perverted Christ’s gospel most of all. 

But notwithstanding all differences, there ex- 
ists a large and an increasing measure of agree- 
ment amongst the great body of earnest’ Chris- 
tians. Slowly, yet surely, one debate after an- 
other comes to its settlement. 
publicity with which discussion on matters of 


The noise and — 


faith is carried on in an age of religious free-— 


dom, and when liberty of thought has outrun 
mental discipline, should not lead us to exag- 
gerate the extent of our disagreements. In the 
midst of human controversy and error, the 
Spirit of truth is carrying on His work. He is. 
the supreme witness of Jesus Christ. And He 
abides with us for ever. .The newly awakened 
historical conscience of our times is visibly mak- 
ing for unity. The Church is going back to the 
New Testament. 
does this, the more directly and truthfully she 
addresses herself to the original record and 
comes face to face with Christ and His Apos- 
tles there, so much the more shall we realise the 
oneness and certainty of ‘the faith once deliv— 
ered to the saints.” 
structures, faulty and changing in their form, 
we reach the one “foundation of the apostles. 
and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
chief corner-stone.’’ There we touch solid rock. 
“The unity of the faith” lies in “ the knowledge 
of the Son of God.” Of Him we shall learn 
most from those who knew Him best. Let us 
transport ourselves into the fellowship of His 
first disciples; and listen to His gospel as it 
came fresh from the lips of Peter and John and 
Paul, and the Divine Master Himself. 


And the more thoroughly she - 


Beneath the many super- - 


Let us - 


bid the voice of the centuries be silent, that we - 


may hear Hin. 
For the Galatian readers, as for Paul, there 
could be but one gospel. By his voice the calk 


of God had reached their hearts (ver. 6; chap. - 


v. 8). The witness of the Spirit of God and of 
Christ in the supernatural gifts they had re- 
ceived, and in the manifold fruit of a regenerate 
life (ili. 2-5; v. 22, 23), was evidence to them 
that the Apostle’s message was “ 
pel of the grace of God.” This they had grate- 
fully acknowledged at the time of his first visit 
(iv. 15). 
risen Christ had brought to them unspeakable 
blessing. Through it they received the knowl- 
edge of God; they were made consciously sons. 
of God, heirs of life eternal (iii. 26; iv. 6-9; vi. 
8). To entertain any other gospel, after this 
experience and all these professions, was an act 
of apostasy. “‘ Ye are deserting (like runaway 
soldiers), turning renegades from God:” such is 
the language in which Paul taxes his readers. 
In listening to the persuasion of the Judaists, 
they were “disobeying the truth” (vy. 7, 8). 
They were disloyal to conscience; they were 
trifling with the most sacred convictions of their 
lives, and with the testimony of the Spirit of 
God. They were forgetting the cross of Christ, 
and making His death of none effect. Surely 
they must have been “ bewitched” to act thus; 
some deadly spell was upon them, which had 
laid memory and conscience both to sleep (ii. 
2I-ili, 3). 

The Re and the contents of the two “ gos- 
pels’ current in Galatia will be made clear in 


the true gos- - 
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_ the further course of the Epistle. 
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xalatians i. 6-10.] 
They were 
the gospels of Grace and of Law respectively; 
of Salvation by Faith, and by Works; of life in 
the Spirit, and in the Flesh; of the Cross and the 
Resurrection on the one hand, and of Circum- 
cision and the Calendar and “ Clean meats” on 
the other; the gospels of inwardness, and of ex- 
ternalism—of Christ, and of self. The conflict 
between these two was the great struggle of 
Paul’s life. His success was, historically speak- 
ing, the salvation of Christianity. 

But this contention did not end with his vic- 
tory. The Judaistic perversion appealed to 
tendencies too persistent in our nature to be 
crushed at one blow. The gospel of externalism 
is dear to the human heart. It may take the 
form of culture and moralities; or of “ services ” 
and sacraments and churchly order; or of or- 
thodoxy and philanthropy. These and such 
things make themselves our idols; and trust in 
them takes the place of faith in the living Christ. 
It is not enough that the eyes of our heart 
should once have seen the Lord, that we should 
in other days have experienced “the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.” It is possible to forget, 
possible to * remove from Him that called us in 
the grace of Christ.’’ With little change in the 
form of our religious life, its inward reality of 
joy in God, of conscious sonship, of fellowship 
in the Spirit, may be utterly departed. The 
gospel of formalism will spring up and flourish 
on the most evangelical soil, and in the most 
strictly Pauline Churches. Let it be banned and 
barred out never so completely, it knows how 
to find entrance, under the simplest modes of 
worship and the soundest doctrine. The ser- 
ried defence of Articles and Confessions con- 
structed against it will not prevent its entrance, 
and may even prove its cover and intrenchment. 
Nothing avails, as the Apostle says, but a con- 
stant ‘new creation.” The life of God in hu- 
man souls is sustained by the energy of His 
Spirit, perpetually renewed, ever proceeding 
from the Father and the Son. “ The life that 
I live in’the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me and gave Himself for 
This is the true orthodoxy. The vitality 
of his personal faith in Christ kept Paul safe 
from error, faithful in will and intellect to the 
one gospel. 

Il. We have still to consider the import of the 
judgment pronounced by Paul upon those who 
pervert the gospel of Christ. “Let him be 
anathema. Even should it be ourselves, or an 
angel from heaven, let him be anathema.” 

These are tremendous words. Commentators 
have been shocked at the Apostle’s darnning his 
opponents after this fashion, and have sought to 
lighten the weight of this awful sentence. It 
has been sometimes toned down into an act 
of excommunication or ecclesiastical censure. 


.But this explanation will not hold. Paul could 


not think of subjecting ‘‘an angel” to a penalty 
like that. He pronounced excommunication 
against disorderly members of the Thessalonian 
Church; and in 1 Cor. vy. 1-8 he gives directions 
for the carrying out of a similar decree, attended 
with severe bodily affliction supernaturally ad- 
judged, against a sinner whose presence grossly 
stained the purity of the Church. But this sen- 
tence goes beyond either of those. It contem- 
plates the exclusion of the offenders from the 


- Covenant of grace, their loss of final salvation. 


Thrice besides has’ Paul used this ominous 
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word. The cry “Jesus is anathema,” in 1 Cor. 
xii. 3, reveals with a lurid effect the frenzied 
malignity towards Christ of which the spirit of 
evil is sometimes capable. In a very different 
connection the word appears in Rom. ix. 3; 
where Paul “ could wish himself anathema from 
Christ,” if that were possible, for his brethren’s: 
sake; he could find it in his heart to be cut off 
for ever from that love of God in Christ, of 
which he has just spokef in terms of unbounded! 
joy and confidence (Rom. viii. 31-39), and ban- 
ished from the heavenly kingdom, if through his 
exclusion his Jewish kindred might be saved. 
Self-sacrifice can go no further. No heavier 
loss than this could be conceived for any human 
being. Nearest to our passage is the impreca- 
tion at the end of 1 Corinthians: “If any man 
love not the Lord, let him be anathema,’—a 
judgment proclaimed against cold and false 
hearts, knowing His love, bearing His name, 
but with no true love to Him. 

This Greek word in its Biblical use has growm 
out of the chérem of the Old Testament, the ban: 
declared against that which was cut off from 
the Divine mercies and exposed to the full 
sweep of judgment. Thus in Deut. xiii. 12-18, 
the city whose people should ‘go and serve 
other gods,” is declared chérem (anathema), am 
“accused,” or “devoted thing” (R. V.), on 
which ensues its destruction by sword and fire, 
leaving it to remain ‘a ruin-heap for ever.” 
Similarly in Joshua vi., vii., the spoil of Jericho: 
is anathema, Achan’s theft is therefore anathema, 
and Israel is made by it anathema until “the 
accused thing is destroyed”? from among the 
people. Such were the recollections associated’ 
with this word in the Mosaic law, which it would 
inevitably carry with it to the minds of those 
against whom it was now directed. And there 
is nothing in later Jewish usage to mitigate its. 
force. 

Now the Apostle is not writing like a man 
in a passion, who flings out his words as mis- 
siles, eager only to wound and confound his 
opponents. He repeats the sentence. He 
quotes it as one that he had already affirmed in 
the hearing of his readers, The passage bears 
the marks of well-weighed thought and judicial 
solemnity. In pronouncing this judgment on 
“the troublers,’ Paul acts under the sense of 
Apostolic responsibility. We must place the 
sentence in the same line as that of Peter 
against Ananias and Sapphira, and of Paul him- 
self against Elymas the Cypriot sorcerer, and 
against the incestuous Corinthian. In each case 
there is a supernatural insight and authorisa- 
tion, ‘‘the authority which the Lord gave” and 
which is wielded by His inspired Apostle. The 
exercise of this judicial function was one of 
“the signs of the Apostle.” This was the proof 
of “ Christ speaking in him” which Paul was 
so loth to give at Corinth,* but which at this 
crisis of his ministry he was compelled to dis- 
play. And if he “reckons to be bold against” 
his adversaries in Galatia, he knows well the 
ground on which he stands. 

His anathema struck at men who were the 
worst enemies of Christ. ‘‘ We can’do nothing 
against the truth,” he says; “ but for the truth ” 
he was ready to do and dare everything,—to 
“ come with a rod,” as he tells the proud Corin- 
thians. There was no authority, however lofty, 
that he was not warranted to use on Christ’s. 

*2 Cor. x. 1-11; xiii, 1-10; 1 Cor. iv. 18-21. 
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behalf, no measure, however severe, from which 
he would shrink, if it were required in defence 
of the truth of the Gospel. ‘ He possesses\ 
weapons, not fleshly, but mighty through God”; 
and he is prepared to bring them all into play 
rather than see the gospel perverted or over- 
thrown. Paul will hurl his anathema at the 
prince of the archangels, should He come 
“preaching another gospel,” tempting his chil- 
dren from their allegiance to Christ. This bolt 
was not shot a moment too soon. Launched 
against the legalist conspiracy, and followed up 
by the arguments of this and the Roman Epis- 
tle, it saved the Church from being overpowered 
by reactionary Judaism. The Apostle’s judg- 
ment has marked the gospel of the cross for all 
time as God’s inviolable truth, guarded by 
lightnings. 

- The sentences of judgment pronounced by the 
Apostles present a striking contrast to those 
that have fulminated from the Chair of their 
self-styled successors. In the Canons of the 
Council of Trent, for example, we have counted 
one hundred and thirty-five anathemas. A large 
proportion of these are concerned with the 
rights of the priesthood; others with compli- 
cated and secondary points of doctrine; some 
are directed virtually against the teaching of 
Paul himself. Here is one specimen: “If any 
one shall say that justifying faith is nothing 
else but a trust in the Divine mercy, remitting 
sins for Christ’s sake, or that it is this trust 
alone by which we are justified: let him be 
anathema.” * Again, “If any one shall say that 
the Canon of the Mass contains errors, and 
therefore shall be abrogated: let him be anath- 
ema.” + In the closing session, the final act of 
the presiding Cardinal was to pronounce, 
““Anathema to all heretics;”’ to which the as- 
sembled prelates shouted in response, ‘‘ Anath- 
ema, anathema.” With this imprecation on 
their lips the Fathers of the Church concluded 
their pious labours. It was the Reformation, 
it was “the liberty of the sons of God,” that 
Rome anathematised. Paul’s censure holds 
good against all the Conciliar Canons sand 
Papal Bulls that contravene it. But twice has 
he pronounced this awful’ word; once against 
any that “love not the Lord,’ a second time 
upon those who wilfully pervert His gospel. 
‘The Papal anathemas sound like the maledic- 
tions of an angry priesthood, jealous for its 
prerogatives; here we have the holy severity of 
an inspired Apostle, concerned only for the 
truth, and for his Master’s honour. There 
speaks the conscious “lord over God’s heri- 
tage,” wearing the triple crown, wielding the 
‘power of Interdict and Inquisition, whose word 
sets armies in motion and makes kings tremble 
on their seats. Here a feeble, solitary man, 
“his bodily presence weak, his speech con- 
temptible,” hunted from place to place, scourged 
and stoned, shut up for years in prison, who 
-could not, except for love’s sake, command the 
meanest service. How conspicuous in the one 
case, how wanting in the other, is the might of 
the Spirit and the dignity of the inspired word, 
the transcendence of moral authority. 

It is the moral conduct of those he judges that 
determines in each case the sentence passed by 
the Apostle. For a man knowing Jesus Christ, 
as we presume the members of the Corinthian 
Church did know Him, not to love Him 

* Session vi., Can. xii. + Session xxii., Can. vi. 
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argues a bad heart. Must not we count our- 
selves accursed, if with our knowledge of Christ 
we had no love for Him? 
ready virtually anathema. He is severed as a 
branch from its vine, ready to be gathered for 
the burning (John xv. 6). And these Galatian 
disturbers were something worse than mere 
mistaken enthusiasts for their native Jewish 
rites. Their policy was dishonourable (iv. 17). 
They made the gospel of Christ subservient to 
factious designs. They sought to win credit 
with their fellow-countrymen and. to escape the 
reproach of the cross by imposing circumcision 
on the Gentiles (ii. 4; vi. 12, 13). They pros- 
tituted religion to selfish and party purposes. 
They sacrificed truth to popularity, the glory of 
Christ and the cross to their own. They were 
of those whom the Apostle describes as “ walk- 
ing in craftiness and handling the word of God 
deceitfully,” who “traffic” in the gospel, ped- 
dling with it as with petty wares, cheapening 
and adulterating it like dishonest hucksters to 
make their own market by it (2 Cor. ii. 17; iv. 2). 
Did not Paul do well to smite them with the 
rod of his mouth? Justly has he marked with 
the brand of this fiery anathema the false min- 
ister, “who serves not the Lord Christ, but 
his own belly.” 

But does this declaration preclude in such a 
case the possibility of repentance? We trow 
not. It declares the doom which is due to any, 
be he man or angel, who should do what these 
“troublers” are doing. It is a general sen- 
tence, and has for the individuals concerned the 
effect of a warning, like the announcement made 
concerning the Traitor at the Last Supper. 
However unlikely repentance might be in either 
instance, there is nothing to forbid it. So when 
Peter said to Simon Magus, “‘ Thy money perish 
with thee!” he nevertheless continued, “ Re- 
pent, therefore, of this thy wickedness, and pray 
the Lord, if perhaps the thought of thy heart 
shall be forgiven thee” (Acts viii. 20-22). To 
his worst opponents, on any sign of contrition, 
Paul, we may be sure, would have gladly said 
the same. 


——— 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY. 
CHAPTER i. II-ii. 21, 


CHAPTER IV. 
PAUL’S GOSPEL REVEALED BY CHRIST, 
GALATIANS i. 11-14. 


Here the Epistle begins in its main purport. 
What has gone before is so much exordium. 
The sharp, stern sentences of vv. 6-10 are like 
the roll of artillery that ushers in the battle. 
The mists rise from the field. We see the com- 
batants arrayed on either side. In due order 
and with cool self-command the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to marshal and deploy his forces. His 
truthful narrative corrects the misrepresenta- 
tions of his opponents, and repels their attack 
upon himself. His powerful dialectic wrests 
from their hands and turns against them their 
weapons of Scriptural prodf. He wins the cita- 
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del of their position, by establishing the claim 
of the men of faith to be the sons of Abraham. 
On the ruins of confuted legalism he builds up 
an impregnable fortress for Christian liberty, 
an immortal vindication of the gospel of the 
grace of God. 

The cause of Gentile freedom at this crisis 
was bound up with the person of the Apostle 
Paul. His Gospel and his Apostleship must 
stand or fall together. The former was as- 
sailed through the latter. He was himself just 
now “the pillar and stay of the truth.” If his 
character had been successfully attacked and his 
influence destroyed, nothing, humanly speaking, 
could have saved Gentile Christendom at this 
decisive moment from falling under the assaults 
of Judaism. When he begins his crucial appeal 
with the words, “ Behold, J Paul say unto you” 
vy. 2), we feel that the issue depends upon the 
weight which his readers may attach to his per- 
‘sonal affirmation. He pits his own truthfulness, 
his knowledge of Christ, his spiritual discern- 
ment and authority, and the respect due to him- 
self from the Galatians, against the pretentions 
of the new teachers. The comparison is not in- 
deed so open and express as that made in 
2 Corinthians; none the less it tacitly runs 
- through this Epistle. Paul is compelled to put 
himself in the forefront of his argument. In 
the eyes of his children in the faith, he is bound 
to vindicate his Apostolic character, defamed by 
Jewish malice and untruth. 

The first two chapters of this Epistle are 
therefore Paul’s “ Apologia pro vita sua.” With 
certain chapters in 2 Corinthians, and scattered 
passages in other letters, they form the Apos- 
tle’s autobiography, one of the most perfect self- 
portraitures that literature contains. They re- 
veal to us the man more effectively than any 
ostensible description could have done. They 
; furnish an indispensable supplement to the ex- 

ternal and cursory delineations given in the Acts 

of the Apostles. While Luke skilfully presents 
the outward framework of Paul’s life and the 
events of his public career, it is to the Epistles 
that we turn—to none more frequently than this 
—for the necessary subjective data, for all that 
belongs to his inner character, his motives and 
principles. This Epistle brings into bold relief 
the Apostle’s moral physiognomy. Above all, 
it throws a clear and penetrating light on the 
event which determined his career—the great- 
est event in the history of Christianity after the 

Day of Pentecost—Paul’s conversion to faith in 

the Lord Jesus. 

- . This was at once the turning-point in the 

Apostle’s life, and the birth-hour of his gospel. 
' If the Galatians were to understand his teach- 
ing, they must understand this occurrence; they 
must know why he became a Christian, how he 
had received the message which he brought to 
them. They would,he felt sure, enter more sym- 
patheticallyinto this doctrine,if they were better 
acquainted with the way in which he had ar- 
rived at it. They would see how well-justified 
was the authority, how needful the severity with 
which he writes. Accordingly he begins with 
a brief relation of the circumstances of his call 
to the service of Christ, and his career from 
the days of his Judaistic zeal, when he made 
havoc of the faith, till the well-known occasion 
on which he became its champion against Peter 
himself, the chief of the Twelve (i. I1-ii. 21). 
His object in this recital appears to be three- 
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fold: to refute the misrepresentations of the 
Circumcisionists; to vindicate his independent 
authority as an Apostle of Christ; and further, 
to unfold the nature and terms of his gospel, 
so as to pave the way for the theological argu- 
ment which is to follow, and which forms the 
body of the Epistle. 

- I. Paul’s gospel was supernaturally conveyed 
to him, by a personal intervention of Jesus 
Christ. This assertion is the Apostle’s starting- 
point. “‘My gospel is not after man. I re- 
ceived it as Jesus Christ revealed it to me.” 

That the initial revelation was made to him 
by Christ in person was a fact of incalculable 
importance for Paul. This had made him an 
Apostle in the august sense in which he claims 
the title (ver. 1). This accounts for the vehe- 
mence with which he defends his doctrine, and 
for the awful sentence which he has passed upon 
its impugners. The Divine authorship of the - 
gospel he preached made it impossible for him 
to temporise with its perverters, or to be influ- 
enced by human favour or disfavour in its ad- 
ministration. Had his teaching been “ accord- 
ing to man,” he might have consented to a com- 
promise; he might reasonably have tried to hu- 
mour and accommodate Jewish prejudices. But 
the case is far otherwise. ‘‘I am not at liberty 
to please men,” he says, “ for my gospel comes 
directly from Jesus Christ” (vv. 10-11). So he 
“gives” his readers “to know,” as if by way 
of formal notification.* 

The gospel of Paul was inviolable, then, be- 
cause of its superhuman character. And this 
character was impressed upon it by its super- 
human origin: “not according to man, for 
neither from man did I receive it, nor was I 
taught it, but by a revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
The Apostle’s knowledge of Christianity did not 
come through the ordinary channel of tradition 
and indoctrination; Jesus Christ had, by a mirac- 
ulous interposition, taught him the truth about 
Himself. He says, “ Neither did J,” with an 
emphasis that points tacitly to the elder Apos- 
tles, whom he mentions a few sentences later 
(ver. 17). To this comparison his adversaries 
forced him, making use of it, as they freely 
did, to his disparagement. But it comes in by 
implication rather than direct assertion. Only 
by putting violence upon himself, and with 
strong expressions of his unworthiness, can 
Paul be brought to set his official claims in com- 
petition with those of. the Twelve. Notwith- 
standing, it is perfectly clear that he puts his 
ministry on a level with theirs. He is no Apos- 
tle at second-hand, no disciple of Peter’s 
or dependent of the “pillars” at Jerusalem. 
“Neither did I,” he declares, ‘‘any more than 
they, take my instructions from other lips than 
those of Jesus our Lord.” 

But what of this “ revelation of Jesus Christ,” 
on which Paul lays so much stress? Does he 
mean a revelation made by Christ, or about 
Christ? Taken by itself, the expression, in 
Greek as in English, bears either interpretation. 
In favour of the second construction—viz., that 
Paul speaks of a revelation by which Christ was 
made known to him—the language of ver. 16 
is adduced: “It pleased.God to reveal His Son 
in me.” Paul’s general,usage points in the same 
direction. With him Christ is the object of mani- 
festation, preaching, and the like. 2 Cor. xii. 1 
is probably an instance to the contrary: “I will 

* Comp. Rom. ix. 22; 1 Cor. xii. 3; Xv. 15 2 Cor. viii. 1. 
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come to visions and revelations of the Lord.” 
But it should be observed that wherever this 
genitive is objective (a revelation revealing 
Christ), God appears in the context, just as in 
ver. 16 below, to Whom the authorship of the 
revelation is ascribed. In this instance, the gos- 
pel is the object revealed; and Jesus Christ, in 
contrast with man, is claimed for its Author. 
So at the outset (ver. 1) Christ, in His Divine 
character, was the Agent by whom Paul, as veri- 
tably as the Twelve, had received his Apostle- 
ship. We therefore assent to the ordinary view, 
reading this passage in the light of the vision 
of Jesus thrice related in the Acts.* We under- 
stand Paul to say that no mere man imparted 
to him the gospel he preached, but Jesus Christ 
revealed it. 

On the Damascus road the Apostle Paul 
found his mission. The vision of the glorified 
Jesus made him a Christian, and an Apostle. 
The act was a revelation—that is, in New Testa- 
ment phrase, a supernatural, an immediately Di- 
vine communication of truth. And it was a 
revelation not conveyed in the first instance, 
as were the ordinary prophetic inspirations, 
through the Spirit; ‘‘ Jesus Christ,” in His Di- 
vine-human person, made Himself known to His 
persecutor. Paul had “seen that Just One and 
heard a voice from His mouth.” 

The appearance of Jesus to Saul of Tarsus 
was in itself a gospel, an earnest of the good 
tidings he was to convey to the world. ‘‘ Why 
persecutest thou Me?” that Divine voice said, 
in tenes of reproach, yet of infinite pity. The 
sight of Jesus the Lord, meeting Saul’s eyes, 
revealed His grace and truth to the persecutor’s 
heart. He was brought in a moment to the 
obedience of faith; he said, ‘“ Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to dog” He “confessed with 
his mouth the Lord Jesus ” ; he “ believed in his 
heart that God had raised Him from the dead.” 
It was true, after all, that “God had made” 
the crucified Nazarene “ both Lord and Christ; ” 
for this was He! 

The cross, which had been Saul’s stumbling- 
block, deeply affronting his Jewish pride, from 
this moment was transformed. The glory of 
the exalted Redeemer cast back its light upon 
the tree of shame. The curse of the Law visibly 
resting upon Him, the rejection of men, marked 
Him out as God’s chosen sacrifice for sin. This 
explanation at once presented itself to an in- 
structed and keenly theological mind like Saul’s, 
sO soon as it was evident that Jesus was not 
accursed, as he had supposed, but approved by 
God. So Paul’s gospel was given him at a 
stroke. Jesus Christ dying for our sins, Jesus 
Christ living to save and to rule—behold “ the 
good news”! The Apostle had it on no less 
authority than that of the risen Saviour. From 
Him he received it to publish wide as the world. 

Thus Saul of Tarsus was born again. And 
with the Christian man the Christian thinker, 
the theologian, was born in him. The Pauline 
doctrine has its root in Paul’s conversion. It 
was a single, organic growth, the seed of which 
was this “ revelation of Jesus Christ.” Its cre- 
ative impulse was given in the experience of 
the memorable hour, when ‘‘God who said, 
Light shall shine out of darkness, in the face of 
Jesus Christ shined” into Saul’s heart. As the 
light of this revelation penetrated his spirit, he 
recognised, step by step, the fact of the resur- 

* Acts ix. 1-19; xxii. 5-16; xxvi. 12-18. 
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rection, the import of the crucifixion, the Di- 


vinity of Jesus, His human mediatorship, the 
virtue of faith, the office of the Holy Spirit, the 
futility of Jewish ritual and works of law, and 
all the essential principles of his theology. 
Given the genius of Saul and his religious train- 
ing, and the Pauline system of doctrine was, one 
might almost say, a necessary deduction from the 
fact of the appearance to him of the glorified 
Jesus. If that form of celestial splendour was 


Jesus, then He was risen indeed; then He was ~ 


the Christ; He was, as He affirmed, the Son of 
God. If He was Lord and Christ, and yet died 
by the Father’s will on the cross of shame, then 
his death could only be a propitiation, ac- 


cepted by God, for the sins of men, whose ef- — 
ficacy had no limit, and whose merit left no- 
If this — 
Jesus was the Christ, then the assumptions of 


room for legal works of righteousness. 


Saul’s Judaism, which had led him into blas- 
phemous hatred and outrage towards Him, were 
radically false; he will purge himself from the 
“old leaven,” that his life may become “* 
Iump.” From that moment a world of life and 
thought began for the future Apostle, the op- 
posite in all respects of that in which hitherto 
he had moved. ‘‘ The old things,’ he cries, 


“passed away; -lo, they have become new” 
Paul’s conversion was as com-.- 


(2) Corry): 
plete as it was sudden. 


This intimate relation of doctrine and experi-. 


ence gives to Paul’s teaching a peculiar warmth 


and freshness, a vividness of human reality 
which it everywhere retains, despite its lofty in-’ 
tellectualism and the scholastic form in which it: 


is largely cast. It is theology alive, trembling 


with emotion, speaking words like flames, form- 


ing dogmas hard as rock, that when you touch 
them are yet glowing with the heat of those 
central depths of the human spirit from which 
they were cast up. The collision of the two 
great Apostles at Antioch shows how the 


strength of Paul’s teaching lay in his inward 
realisation of the truth. There was life behind: 


his doctrine. He was, and for the time the 


Jewish Apostle was not, acting and speaking: 
out of the reality of spiritual conviction, of- 


truth personally verified. Of the Apostle Paul 


,above all divines the saying is true, Pectus facit 
knowledge of: 


theologum. And this personal 
Christ, “the master light of all his seeing,” be- 


gan when on the way to Damascus his eyes- 


beheld Jesus our Lord. His farewell charge to 
the Church through Timothy (2 Tim. i. 9-12), 
while referring to the general manifestation of 
Christ to the world, does so in language col- 
oured by the recollection of the peculiar revela- 
tion made at the beginning to himself: ‘‘ God,” 
he says, “called us with a holy calling, accord- 
ing to His purpose and grace, which hath now 
been manifested by the appearing of our Say- 


iour Christ Jesus, who abolished death and 


brought life and immortality to light through 
the gospel, whereunto / was appointed a 
preacher and apostle. For which cause I also 
suffer these things. But I am not ashamed: 


for I know Him in whom I have believed.” This — 


manifestation of the celestial Christ shed its 
brightness along all his path. 

II. His assertion of the Divine origin of his 
doctrine Paul sustains by referring to the previ- 
ous course of his life. There was certainly noth- 
ing in that to account for his preaching Christ 
crucified. ‘“‘ For you have heard,” he continues, 


anew. 
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“of my manner of life aforetime, when I fol- 
lowed Judaism.” 

Here ends the chain of fors reaching from 
ver. 10 to ver. 13—a succession of explanations 
linking Paul’s denunciation of the Christian 
Judaisers to the fact that he had himself been a 
violent anti-Christian Judaist. The seeming 
contradiction is in reality a consistent sequence. 
Only one who had imbibed the spirit of legal- 
ism as Saul of Tarsus had done could justly 
appreciate the hostility of its principles to the 
new faith, and the sinister motives actuating the 
‘men who pretended to reconcile them. Paul 
knew Judaism by heart. - He understood the 
‘sort of men who opposed him in the Gentile 
‘Churches. And if his anathema appear need- 
lessly severe, we must remember that no one 
‘was so well able to judge of the necessities of 


“You have heard”—from whom? In the 
‘first instance, probably, from Paul himself. But 
‘on this matter, we may be pretty sure, his op- 
‘ponents would have something to say. They 
-did not scruple to assert that he “ still preached 
circumcision” * and played the Jew even now 


‘the case as the man who pronounced it. 


‘when it suited him, charging him with insincer- 


ity. Or they might-say, “‘ Paul is a renegade. 
Once the most ardent of zealots for Judaism, 
he has passed. to the opposite extreme. “He is 
a man you cannot trust. Apostates are pro- 
verbially bitter against their old faith.” In these 
‘and in other ways Paul’s Pharisaic career was 
doubtless thrown in his teeth. 

The Apostle sorrowfully confesses “that 
above measure he persecuted the Church of 
God and laid it waste.” His friend Luke makes 
the same admission in similar language.+ There 
is no attempt to conceal or palliate this painful 
fact, that the famous Apostle of the Gentiles 
had been a persecutor, the deadliest enemy of 
the Church in its infant days. He was the very 
‘type of a determined, pitiless oppressor, the 
forerunner of the Jewish fanatics who after- 
wards sought his life, and of the cruel bigots 
of the Inquisition and the Star-chamber in later 
times. His restless energy, his indifference to 
ithe feelings of humanity in this work of de- 
struction, were due to religious zeal. “I 


- thought,” he says, “I ought to do many things 


contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
In him, as in so many others, the saying of 
Christ was fulfilled: ‘‘ The time cometh, when 
whoso killeth you will think that he is offering 
a sacrifice to God.” These Nazarenes were 
heretics, traitors to Israel, enemies of God. 
‘Their leader had been crucified, branded with 
the extremest mark of Divine displeasure. His 
followers must perish. Their success meant the 
ruin of Mosaism. God willed their destruction. 
Such were Saul’s thoughts, until he heard the 
protesting voice of Jesus as he approached Da- 
mascus to ravage His little flock. No wonder 
that he suffered remorse to the end of his days. 

Saul’s persecution of the Church was the nat- 
ural result of his earlier training, of the course 
to which in his youth he committed himself. 
The Galatians had heard also ‘“‘ how proficient 
he was in Judaism, beyond many of his kindred 
and age; that he was surpassed by none in zeal 
for their ancestral traditions.” His birth (Phil. 
iil. 4, 5), education (Acts xxii. 3), temperament, 

*Ch. v. 11; comp. x Cor. ix. 20; Acts xvi. 3; xxi. 20-26; 
XXill. 6. 
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circumstances, all combined to make him a 
zealot of the first water, the pink and pattern 
of Jewish orthodoxy, the rising hope of the 
Pharisaic party, and an instrument admirably 
fitted to crush the hated and dangerous sect of 
the Nazarenes. These facts go to prove, not 
that Paul is a traitor to his own people, still 
less that he is a Pharisee at heart, preaching 
Gentile liberty from interested motives; but that 
it must have been some extraordinary occur- 
rence, quite out of the common run of human 
influences and probabilities, that set him on his 
present course. What could have turned this 
furious Jewish persecutor all at once into the 
champion of the cross? What indeed but the 
revelation of Christ which he received at the 
Damascus gate? His previous career up to that 
hour had been such as to make it impossible 
that he should have received his gospel through 
human means. The chasm between his Chris- 
tian and pre-Christian life had onlybeen bridged 
by a supernatural interpcsition of the mercy of 
Christ. 

Our modern critics, however, think that they 
know Paul better than he knew himself. They 
hold that the problem raised by this passage is 
capable of a natural solution. Psychological 
analysis, we are told, sets the matter in a dif- 
ferent light. Saul’of Tarsus had a tender con- 
science. Underneath his fevered and ambitious 
zeal, there lay in the young persecutor’s heart 
a profound misgiving, a mortifying sense of his 
failure, and the failure of his people, to attain 
the righteousness of the Law. The seventh 
chapter of his Epistle to the Romans is a leaf 
taken out of the inner history of this period of 
the Apostle’s life. Through what a stern dis- 
cipline the Tarsian youth had passed in these 
legal years! How his haughty spirit chafed and 
tortured itself under the growing consciousness 
of its moral impotence! The law had been truly 
his maidaywyé¢ (iii. 24), a severe tutor, prepar- 
ing him unconsciously “for Christ.” In this 
state of mind such scenes as the martyrdom of 
Stephen could not but powerfully affect Saul, in 
spite of himself. The bearing of the persecuted 
Nazarenes, the words of peace and forgiveness 
that they uttered under their sufferings, stirred 
questionings in his breast not always to be si- 
lenced. Self-distrust and remorse were secretly 
undermining the rigour of his Judaic faith. 
They acted like a “goad” (Acts xxvi. 14), 
against which he “ kicked in vain.” He rode to 
Damascus—a long and lonely journey—in a 
state of increasing disquiet and mental conflict. 
The heat and exhaustion of the desert march, 
acting on a nervous temperament naturally ex- 
citable and overwrought, hastened the crisis. 
Saul fell from his horse in an access of fever, or 
catalepsy. His brain was on fire. The convic- 
tions that haunted him suddenly took form and 
voice in the apparition of the glorified Jesus, 
whom Stephen in his dying moments had ad- 
dressed. From that figure seemed to proceed 
the reproachful cry which the persecutor’s con- 
science had in vain been striving to make him 
hear. A flash of lightning, or, if you like, a 
sunstroke, is readily imagined to fire this train 
of circumstances,—and the explanation is com- 
plete! When, besides, M. Renan is good 
enough to tell us that he has himself “ experi- 
enced an attack of this kind at Byblos,” and 
“with other principles would certainly have 
taken the hallucinations he then had for 
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visions,” * what more can we desire? Nay, does 
not Paul himself admit, in ver. 16 of this chapter, 
that his conversion was essentially a spiritual 
and subjective event? 

Such is the diagnosis of Paul’s conversion of- 
fered us by rationalism; and it is not wanting in 
boldness nor in skill. But the corner-stone on 
which it rests, the hinge of the whole theory, 
is imaginary and in fatal contradiction with the 
facts of the case. Paul himself knows nothing 
of the remorse imputed to him previously to the 
vision of Jesus. The historian of the Acts 
knows nothing of it. Ina nature so upright and 
conscientious as that of Saul; this misgiving 
would at least have induced him to desist from 
persecution. From first to last his testimony is, 
“T did it ignorantly, in unbelief.” It was this 
ignorance, this absence of any sense of wrong 
in the violence he used against the followers of 
Jesus, that, in his view, accounted for his “ ob- 
taining mercy” (1 Tim. i. 13). If impressions 
- of an opposite kind were previously struggling 
in his mind, with such force that on a mere 
nervous shock they were ready to precipitate 
themselves in the shape of an overmastering 
hallucination, changing instantly and for ever 
the current of his life, how comes it that the 
Apostle has told us nothing about them?, That 
he should have forgotten impressions so poignant 
and so powerful, is inconceivable. And if. he 
has of set purpose ignored, nay, virtually denied 
this all-important fact, what becomes of his 
sincerity? 

The Apostle was manifestly innocent of any 
such predisposition to Christian faith as the 
above theory imputes to him. True, he was 
conscious in those Judaistic days of his failure 
to attain righteousness, of the disharmony ex- 
isting between “‘ the law of his reason” and that 
which wrought “in his members.” His convic- 
tion of sin supplied the moral precondition 
necessary in every case to saving faith in Christ. 
But this negative condition does not help us 
in the least to explain the vision of the glorified 
Jesus. By no psychological process whatever 
could the experience of Rom. vii. 7-24 be made 
to project itself in such an apparition. With all 
his mysticism and emotional susceptibility, 
Paul’s mind was essentially sane and critical. 
To call him epileptic is a calumny. No man so 
diseased could have gone through the Apostle’s 
labours, or written these Epistles. His discus- 
sion of the subject of supernatural gifts, in 
1 Cor. xii. and xiv., is a model of shrewdness 
and good sense. He had experience of trances 
and ecstatic visions; and he knew, perhaps as 
well as M. Renan, how to distinguish them from 
objective realities.+| The manner in which he 
speaks of this appearance allows of no reason- 
able doubt as to the Apostle’s full persuasion 
that “in sober certainty of waking sense” he 
had seen Jesus our Lord. 

It was this sensible and outward revelation 
that led to the inward revelation of the Re- 
deemer to his soul, of which Paul goes on to 
speak in ver. 16. Without the latter the former 
would have been purposeless and useless. The 
objective vision could only have revealed a 
“Christ after the flesh,” had it not been the 
means of opening Saul’s closed heart to the 
influence of the Spirit of Christ. It was the 
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means to this, and in the given circumstances 
the indispensable means. 

To a history that “knows no miracles,” the 
Apostle Paul. must remain an enigma. His — 
faith in the crucified Jesus is equally baffling to 
naturalism with that of the first disciples, who 
had laid Him in the grave. When the Apostle 
argues that his antecedent relations to Chris- 
tianity were such as to preclude his conversion 
having come about by natural human means, we 
are bound to admit both the sincerity and the 
conclusiveness of his appeal. 


CHAPTER V. 
PAUL’S DIVINE COMMISSION. 
GALATIANS 1. I5-17. 


Ir pleased God to reveal His Son in me: this 
is after all the essential matter in Paul’s con- 
version, as in that of every Christian, The out- 
ward manifestation of Jesus Christ served in his. 
case to bring about this result, and was neces- 
sary to qualify him for his extraordinary voca- 
tion. But of itself the supernatural vision had 
no redeeming virtue, and gave Saul of Tarsus 
no message of salvation for the world. Its 
glory blinded and prostrated the persecutor; his. 
heart might notwithstanding have remained re- 
bellious and unchanged. “I am Jesus,” said the 
heavenly Form,—‘ Go, and it shall be told thee 
what thou shalt do”’;—that was all! And that 
was not salvation. “ Even though one rose 
from the dead,” still it is possible not to believe. ~ 
And faith is possible in its highest degree, and 
is exercised to-day by multitudes, with no celes- 
tial light to illumine, no audible voice from be- 
yond the grave to awaken. The sixteenth verse 
gives us the inward counterpart of that exterior 
revelation in which Paul’s knowledge of Christ 
had its beginning,—but only its beginning. 

The Apostle does not surely mean by “in 
me,” in my case, through me (to others). This 
gives a sense true in itself, and expressed by 
Paul elsewhere (ver. 24; 1 Tim. i. 16), but un- 
suitable to the word “ reveal,” and out of place 
at this point of the narrative. In the next: 
clause—“ that I might preach Him among the 
Gentiles ’—we learn what was to be the issue 
of this revelation for the world. But in the first 
place it was a Divine certainty within the breast 
of Paul himself. His Gentile Apostleship rested 
upon the most assured basis of inward con- 
viction, upon a spiritual apprehension of the Re- 
deemer’s person. He says, laying emphasis on 
the last two words, “to reveal His Son within 
me.” So Chrysostom: Why did he not say to 
me, but in me? Showing that not by words 
alone he learned the things concerning faith; 
but that he was also filled with the abundance of 
the Spirit, the revelation shining through his 
very soul; and that he had Christ speaking in 
himself. 

I. The substance of Paul’s gospel was, there- 
fore, given him by the unveiling of the Re- 
deemer to his heart. 

The “revelation” of ver. 16 takes up and 
completes that of ver. 12. The dazzling appear- 
ance of Christ before his eyes and the summons 
of His voice addressed to Saul’s bodily ears 
formed the special mode in which it pleased God 
to “call him by His grace.” But “whom He 
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called, He also justified.” In this further act of 
grace salvation is first personally realised, and 
the gospel becomes the man’s individual pos- 
session. This experience ensued upon the ac- 
ceptance of the fact that the crucified Jesus was 
the Christ. But this was by no means all. As 
the revelation penetrated further into the Apos- 
tle’s soul, he began to apprehend its deeper sig- 
He knew already that the Nazarene 
had claimed to be the Son of God, and on that 
ground had been sentenced to death by the San- 
hedrim. His resurrection, now a demonstrated 
fact, showed that this awful claim, instead of 
being condemned, was acknowledged by God 
Himself. The celestial majesty in which He ap- 
peared, the sublime authority with which He 
spoke, witnessed to His Divinity. To Paul 
equally with the first Apostles, He ‘‘ was de- 
clared Son of God in power, by the resurrection 
of the dead.” But this persuasion was borne 
in upon him in his after-reflections, and could 
not be adequately realised in the first shock of 
his great discovery. The language of this verse 
throws no sort of suspicion on the reality of the 
vision before Damascus. Quite the opposite. 
The inward presupposes the outward. Under- 
standing follows sight. The subjective illumina- 
tion, the inward conviction of Christ’s Divinity, 
in Paul’s case as in that of the first disciples, 
was brought about by the appearance of the 
risen, Divine Jesus. That appearance furnishes 
in both instances the explanation of the astound- 
ing change that took place in the men. The 
heart full of blasphemy against His name has 
learnt to own Him as “the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave Himself for me.” Through 
the bodily eyes of Saul of Tarsus the revelation 
of Jesus Christ had entered and transformed his 
spirit. 

Of this interior revelation the Holy Spirit, ac- 
cording to the Apostle’s doctrine, had been the 
organ. The Lord, on first meeting the gathered 
Apostles after His insurrection, “breathed upon 
them, saying, Receive ye the. Holy Ghost” 
(John xx. 22). This influence was in truth “ the 
power of His resurrection ”’; it was the inspiring 
breath of the new life of humanity issuing from 
the open grave of Christ. The baptism of 
Pentecost, with its “mighty rushing wind,’ was 
but the fuller effusion of the power whose ear- 
nest the Church.received in that gentle breath- 
ing of peace on the day of the resurrection. By 


His Spirit Christ made Himself a dwelling in 


the hearts of His disciples, raised at last to a 
true apprehension of His nature. All this was 
recapitulated in the experience of Paul. In his 
case the common experience was the more 
sharply defined because of the suddenness of his 
conversion, and the startling effect with which 
this new consciousness projected itself upon the 
background of his earlier Pharisaic life. Paul 
had his Resurrection-vision on the road to Da- 
mascus. He received his Pentecostal baptism 
in the days that followed. 

It is not necessary to fix the precise occasion 
of the second revelation, or to connect it spe- 
cifically with the visit of Ananias to Saul in Da- 
mascus, much less with his later ‘‘ ecstasy”? in 
the temple (Acts ix. 10-19; xxii. 12-21). When 
Ananias, sent by Christ, brought him the as- 
surance of forgiveness from the injured Church, 
and bade him ‘‘ recover his sight, and be filled 
with the Holy Ghost,” this message greatly 
comforted his heart, and pointed out to him 
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more clearly the way of salvation along which 
he was groping. But it is the office of the 
Spirit of God to reveal the Son of God; so Paul 
teaches everywhere in his Epistles, taught first 
by his own experience. Not from Ananias, nor 
from any man had he received this knowledge; 
God revealed His Son in the soul of the Apos- 
tle—“ sent forth the Spirit of His Son into his 
heart” (iv. 6). The language of 2 Cor. iii. 12- 
iv. 6 is the best commentary on this verse. As 
veil rested on the heart of Saul the Pharisee. 
He read the Old Covenant only in the con- 
demning letter. Not yet did he know “the 
Lord”. who is “the spirit.”” This veil was done 
away in Christ. “The glory of the Lord” that 
burst upon him in his Damascus journey, rent 
it once and for ever from his eyes. God, the 
Light-giver, had “‘ shined in his heart, in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” Such was the- further 
scope of the revelation which effected Paul’s 
conversion. As he writes afterwards to Ephe- 
sus, ‘the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory, had given him a spirit of wis- 
dom and revelation in the knowledge of Christ; 
eyes of the heart enlightened to know the hope 
of His calling, and his exceeding power to us- 
ward, according to that He wrought in Christ 
when he raised Him from the dead, and set Him 
at His own right hand” (Eph. i.17-21). In these 
words we hear an echo of the thoughts that 
passed through the Apostle’s mind when first 
“it pleased God in him to reveal His Son.” 

II. In the light of this inner revelation Paul 
received his Gentile mission. 

He speedily perceived that this was the pur- 
pose with which the revelation was made: “ that 
I should preach Him among the Gentiles.” The 
three accounts’ of his conversion furnished by 
the Acts witness to the same effect. Whether 
we should suppose that the Lord Jesus gave 
Saul this commission directly, at His first ap- 
pearance, as seems to be implied in Acts xxvi., 
or infer from the more detailed narrative of 
chaps. ix. and xxii., that the announcement was. 
sent by Ananias and afterwards more urgently 
repeated in the vision at the Temple, in either 
case the fact remains the same; from the be- 
ginning Paul knew that he was appointed to be 
Christ’s witness to the Gentiles. This destina- 
tion was included in the -Divine call which 
brought him to faith in Jesus. His Judaic 
prejudices were swept away. He was ready to 
embrace the universalism of the Gospel. With 
his fine logical instinct, sharpened by hatred, he 
had while yet a Pharisee discerned more clearly 
than many Jewish Christians the bearing of the 
doctrine of the cross upon the legal system. 
He saw that the struggle was one of life and 
death. The vehemence with which he flung 
himself into the contest was due to this per- 
ception. But it followed from this, that, once 
convinced: of the Messiahship of Jesus, Paul’s 
faith at a bound overleaped all Jewish barriers. 
“Judaism—or the religion of the Crucified,” 
was the alternative with which his stern logic 
pursued the Nazarenes. Judaism and Chris- 
tianity—this was a compromise intolerable to 
his nature. Before Saul’s conversion he had 
left that halting-place behind; he apprehended 
already, in some sense, the truth up to which 
the elder Apostles had to be educated, that ‘in 
Christ Jesus there is neither Greek nor Jew.” 
He passed at a step from the one camp to the 
other. In this there was consistency. The en- 
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lightened, conscientious persecutor, who had 
debated with Stephen and helped to stone him, 
was sure, if he became a Christian, to become 
a Christian of Stephen’s school. When he en- 
tered the Church, Paul left the Synagogue. He 
was ripe for his world-wide commission. There 
was no surprise, no unpreparedness in his mind 
when the charge was given him, “Go; for I 
will send thee far hence among the Gentiles.” 

In the Apostle’s view, his personal salvation 
and that of the race were objects united from 
the first. Not as a privileged Jew, but as a sin- 
ful man, the Divine grace had found him out. 
The righteousness of God was revealed to him 
on terms which brought it within the reach of 
every human being. The Son of God whom he 
now beheld was a personage vastly greater than 
his national Messiah, the ‘Christ after the 
flesh” of his Jewish dreams, and His gospel 
was correspondingly loftier and larger in its 
scope. “God was in Christ, reconciling,” not 
a nation, but ‘‘a world unto Himself.” The 
“grace” conferred on him was given that he 
might “‘ preach among the Gentiles Christ’s un- 
searchable riches, and make all men see the 
mystery” of the counsel of redeeming love 
(Eph. iii. 1-11). It was’ the world’s redemption 
of which Paul partook; and it was his business 
to let the world know it. He had fathomed the 
depths of sin and self-despair; he had tasted 
the uttermost of pardoning grace. God and the 
world met in his single soul, and were recon- 
ciled. He felt from the first what he expresses 
in his latest Epistles, that “the grace of God 
which appeared” to him, was “ for the salvation 
of all men” (Tit. ii. 11). ‘ Faithful is the say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of 
whom I am chief” (1 Tim. i, 15). The same 
revelation that made Paul a Christian, made 
him the Apostle of mankind. 

III. For this vocation the Apostle had been 
destined by God from the beginning. “It 
pleased God to do this,” he says, “who had 
marked me out from my mother’s womb, and 
called me by His grace.” 

While ‘Saul was yet breathing out threat- 
ening and slaughter” against the disciples of 
Jesus, how different.a future was being pre- 
pared for him! How little can we forecast the 
issue of our own plans, or of those we form for 
others. His Hebrew birth, his rabbinical pro- 
ficiency, the thoroughness with which he had 
mastered the tenets of Legalism, had fitted him 
like no other to be the bearer of the Gospel to 
the Gentiles. This Epistle proves the fact. 
Only a graduate of the best Jewish schools could 
have written it. Paul’s master, Gamaliel, if he 
had read the letter, must perforce have been 
proud of his scholar; he would have feared more 
than ever that those who opposed the Naza- 
rene might “haply be found fighting against 
God.” The Apostle foils the Judaists with their 
own weapons. He knows every inch of the 
ground on which the battle is waged. At the 
same time, he was a born Hellenist and a citi- 
zen of the Empire, native “of no mean city.” 
Tarsus, his birthplace, was the capital of an im- 
portant Roman province, and a centre of Greek 
culture and refinement. In spite of the Hebraic 
conservatism of Saul’s family, the genial atmos- 
phere of such a town could not but affect the 
early development of so sensitive a nature. He 
had sufficient tincture of Greek letters and con- 
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versance with Roman law to make him a true 
cosmopolitan, qualified to be “all things to all 
men.” He presents an admirable example of 
that versatility and suppleness of genius which 
have distinguished for so many ages the sons of 
Jacob, and enable them to find a home and a’ 
market for their talents in every quarter of the 
world. Paul was ‘a chosen vessel, to bear the 
name of Jesus before Gentiles and kings, and 
the sons of Israel.” 

But his mission was concealed till the ap- 
pointed hour. Thinking of his personal elec- 
tion, he reminds himself of the words spoken 
to Jeremiah touching his prophetic call. “ Be- 
fore I formed thee in the belly I knew thee; and 
before thou camest out of the womb I sancti- 
fied thee. I appointed thee a prophet unto the 
nations” (Jer. i. 5). Or like the Servant of the 
Lord in Isaiah he might say, “ The Lord hath 
called me from the womb; from the bowels of 
my mother hath He made mention of my name. 
And He hath made my mouth like a sharp 
sword, in the shadow of His hand hath He hid 
me! and He hath made me a polished shaft, in 
His quiver hath He kept me close” (Isa. xlix. 
I, 2). This belief in a fore-ordaining Provi- 
dence, preparing in secret its chosen instru- 
ments, so deeply rooted in the Old Testament 
faith, was not wanting to Paul. His career is 
a signal illustration of its truth. He applies it, 
in his doctrine of Election, to the history of 
every child of grace. “Whom He foreknew, 
He did predestinate. Whom He did predesti- 
nate, He called.” Once more we see how the 
Apostle’s theology was moulded by his experi- 
ence. 

The manner in which Saul of Tarsus had been 
prepared all his life long for the service of 
Christ, magnified to his eyes the sovereign grace 
of God. ‘He called me through His grace.” 
The call came at precisely the fit time; it came 
at a time and in a manner calculated to display 
the Divine compassion in the highest possible 
degree. This lesson Paul could never forget. 
To the last he dwells upon it with deep emotion, 
“In me,” he writes to Timothy, “‘ Jesus Christ 
first showed forth all His longsuffering. I was’ 
a blasphemer, a persecutor, insolent and injuri- 
ous; but I obtained mercy” (1 Tim. i, 13-16). 
He was so dealt with from the beginning, he had 
been called to the knowledge of Christ under 
such circumstances, that he felt he had a right 
to say, above other men, ‘‘ By the grace of God 
I am what I am.” The predestination under 
which his life was conducted “ from his mother’s 
womb,” had for its chief purpose to exhibit 
God’s mercy to mankind, “that in the ages to 
come He might show the exceeding riches of 
His grace in kindness toward us in Christ 
Jesus” (Eph. ii. 7). To this purpose, so soon 
as he discerned it, he humbly yielded himself. 
The Son of God, whose followers he had 
hunted to death, whom in his madness he would 
have crucified afresh, had appeared to him to 
save and to forgive. The grace of it, the infinite 
kindness and compassion such an act revealed 
in the Divine nature, excited new wonder in the 
Apostle’s soul till his latest hour. Henceforth 
he was the bondman of grace, the celebrant of 
grace. His life was one act of thanksgiving “to 
the praise of the glory of His grace!” 

IV. From Jesus Christ in person Paul had 
received his knowledge of the Gospel, without 
human intervention. In the revelation of Christ 
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to his soul he possessed the substance of the 
truth he was afterwards to teach; and with the 
revelation there came the commission to pro- 
claim it to all men. His gospel-message was in 
its essence complete; the Apostleship was al- 
ready his. Such are the assertions the Apos- 
tle makes in reply to his gainsayers. And he 
goes on to show that the course he took after 
his conversion sustains these lofty claims: 
“When God had been pleased to reveal His 
Son in me, immediately (right from the first) 
I took no counsel with flesh and blood. I 
avoided repairing to Jerusalem, to the elder 
Apostles; I went away into Arabia, and back 
again to Damascus. It was three years before 
I set foot in Jerusalem.” 

If that were so, how could Paul have received 
his doctrine or his commission from the Church 
of Jerusalem, as his traducers alleged? He 
acted from the outset under the sense of a 
unique Divine call, that allowed no human 
validation or supplement. Had the case been 
otherwise, had Paul come to his knowledge of 
Christ by ordinary channels, his first impulse 
would have been to go up to the mother city to 
report himself there, and to gain further instruc- 
tion. Above all, if he intended to be a minister 
of Christ, it would have been proper to secure 
the approval of the Twelve, and to be accredited 
from Jerusalem. This was the course which 
“flesh and blood” dictated, which Saul’s new 
friends at Damascus probably urged upon him. 
It was insinuated that he had actually proceeded 
in this way, and put himself under the direction 
of Peter and the Judean Church. But he says, 
“T did nothing of the sort. I kept clear of 
Jerusalem for three years; and then I only went 
there to make private acquaintance with Peter, 
and stayed in the city but a fortnight.” Al- 
though Paul did not for many years make public 
claim to rank with the Twelve, from the com- 
mencement he acted in conscious independence 
of them. He calls them “ Apostles before me,” 
by this phrase assuming the matter in dispute. 
He tacitly asserts his equality in official status 
with the Apostles of Jesus, assigning to the 
others precedence only in point of time. And 
he speaks of this equality in terms implying 
that it was already present to his mind at this 
former period. Under this conviction he held 
aloof from human guidance and approbation. 
Instead of “ going up to Jerusalem,” the centre 
of publicity, the headquarters of the rising 
‘Church, Paul “ went off into Arabia.” 

There were, no doubt, other reasons for this 
step. Why did he choose Arabia for his so- 
journ? and what, pray, was he doing there? 
The Apostle leaves us to our own conjectures. 
Solitude, we imagine, was his principal object. 
His Arabian retreat reminds us of the Arabian 
exile of Moses, of the wilderness discipline of 
John the Baptist, and the “forty days” of Jesus 
in the wilderness. In each of these instances, 
the desert retirement followed upon a great in- 
ward crisis, and was preparatory to the entrance 
of the Lord’s servant on his mission to the 
world. Elijah, at a later period of his course, 
sought the wilderness under motives not dis- 
similar. After such a convulsion as Paul had 
passed through, with a whole world of new ideas 
and emotions pouring in upon him, he felt that 


-he must be alone; he must get away from the 
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the Arabian desert, wandering amid the grand- 
est scenes of ancient revelation, and commun- 
ing in stillness with God and with his own heart, 
the young Apostle will think out the questions 
that press upon him; he will be able to take 
a calmer survey of the new world into which 
he has been ushered, and will learn to see clearly 
and walk steadily in the heavenly light that at 
first bewildered him. So “the Spirit imme- 
diately driveth him out into the wilderness.” In 
Arabia one confers, not with flesh and blood, 
but with the mountains and with God. From 
Arabia Saul returned in possession of himself, 
and of his gospel. 

The Acts of the Apostles omits this Arabian 
episode (Acts ix. 19-25). But for what Paul 
tells us here, we should have gathered that he 
began at once after his baptism to preach Christ 
in Damascus, his preaching after no long time 
exciting Jewish enmity to such a pitch that his 
life was imperilled, and the Christian brethren 
compelled him to seek safety by flight to Jeru- 
salem. The reader of Luke is certainly sur- 
prised to find a period of three years,* with a 
prolonged residence in Arabia, interpolated be- 
tween Patl’s conversion and his reception in 
Jerusalem. Luke’s silence, we judge, is inten- 
tional. The Arabian retreat formed no part of 
the Apostle’s public life, and had no place in 
the narrative of the Acts. Paul only mentions 
it here in the briefest terms, and because the 
reference was necessary to put his relations to 
the first Apostles in their proper light. For 
the time the converted Saul had dropped out 
of sight; and the historian of the Acts respects 
his privacy. 

The place of the Arabian journey seems to us 
to lie between vv. 21 and 22 of Acts ix. That 
passage gives a twofold description of Paul’s 
preaching in Damascus, in its earlier and later 
stages, with a double note of time (vv. 19 and 
23). Saul’s first jestimony, taking place 
“ straightway,” was, one would presume, a mere 
declaration of faith in Jesus: “In the syna- 
gogues he proclaimed Jesus, (saying) that He 
is the Son of God” (R. V.), language in strik- 
ing harmony with that of the Apostle in the 
text (vv. 12, 16). Naturally this recantation 
caused extreme astonishment in Damascus, 
where Saul’s reputation was well-known both 
to Jews and Christians, and his arrival was ex- 
pected in the character of Jewish inquisitor-in- 
chief. Ver. 22 presents a different situation. 
Paul is now preaching in his established and 
characteristic style; as we read it, we might 
fancy we hear him debating in the synagogues 
of Pisidian Antioch or Corinth or Thessalonica: 
“He was confounding the Jews, proving that 
this is the Christ.” Neither Saul himself nor 
his Jewish hearers in the first days after his 
conversion would be in the mood for the sus- 
tained argumentation and Scriptural dialectic 
thus described. The explanation of the change 
lies behind the opening words of the verse: 
“But Saul increased in strength’”—a growth 
due not only to the prolonged opposition he 
had to encounter, but still more, as» we con- 
jecture from this hint of the Apostle, to the 
period of rest and reflection which he enjoyed 
in his Arabian seclusion. The two marks of 
time given us in vv. 19 and 23 of Luke’s nar- 


* Ver. 18: that is, parts of ‘‘three years,” corres 3 to 
ancient reckoning—say from 36 to 38 A, D, possibly ‘less 
than two in actual duration, 
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-rative, may be fairly distinguished from each 
other—‘‘ certain days,” and “sufficient days’’, 
‘(or ‘a considerable time’’)—as denoting a 
briefer and a longer season respectively: the 
former so short that the excitement caused by 
Saul’s declaration of his new faith had not yet 
‘subsided when he withdrew from the city into 
the desert—in which case Luke’s note of time 
does not really conflict with Paul’s “ immedi- 
ately ’; the latter affording a lapse of time suf- 
ficient for Saul to develop his argument for 
the Messiahship of Jesus, and to provoke the 
Jews, worsted in logic, to resort to other 
weapons. From Luke’s point of view the so- 
journ in Arabia, however extended, was simply 
an incident, of no public importance, in Paul’s 
early ministry in Damascus. 

The disappearance of Saul during this interval 
helps, however, as we think, to explain a subse- 
quent statement in Luke’s narrative that is cer- 
tainly perplexing (Acts ix. 26, 27). When Saul, 
after his escape from Damascus, “ was come to 
Jerusalem,” and ‘‘essayed to join himself to 
the disciples,” they, we are told, “were all 
afraid of him, not believing that he was a dis- 
ciple!” For while the Church at Jerusalem had 
doubtless heard at the time of Saul’s marvellous 
conversion three years before, his long retire- 
ment and avoidance of Jerusalem threw an air 
of mystery and suspicion about his proceedings, 
and revived the fears of the Judean brethren; 
and his reappeardnce created a panic. In con- 
sequence of his sudden departure from Da- 
mascus, it is likely that no public report had as 
yet reached Judea of Saul’s return to that city 
and his renewed ministry there. Barnabas now 
came forward to act as sponsor for the sus- 
pected convert. What induced him to do this— 
whether it was that his largeness of heart en- 
abled him to read Saul’s character better than 
others, or whether he had some earlier private 
acquaintance with the Tarsian—we cannot tell. 
The account that Barnabds was able to give of 
his friend’s conversion and of his bold confes- 
sion in Damascus, won for Paul the place in 
the confidence of Peter and the leaders of the 
Church at Jerusalem which he never afterwards 
lost. 

The two narratives—the history of Luke and 
the letter of Paul—relate the same series of 
events, but from almost opposite standpoints. 
Luke dwells upon Paul’s connection with the 
Church at Jerusalem and its Apostles. Paul is 
maintaining his independence of them. There 
is no contradiction; but there is just such dis- 
crepancy as will arise where two honest and 
competent witnesses are relating identical facts 
in a different connection. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PAUL AND THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 
GALATIANS i. 18-24. 


For the first two years of his Christian life, 
Paul held no intercourse whatever with the 
Church at Jerusalem and its chiefs. His rela- 
tion with them was commenced by the visit he 
paid to Peter in the third year after his con- 
version. And that relation was more precisely 
determined and made public when, after suc- 
cessfully prosecuting for fourteen years his 
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- . -_. - a 
mission to the heathen, the Apostle again went 


up to Jerusalem to defend the liberty of the — 


Gentile Church (ii. 1-10). . 

clear understanding of this course of 
events was essential to the vindication of Paul’s 
position in the eyes of the Galatians. The 
“troublers”’ told them that Paul’s doctrine was 
not that of the mother Church; that his knowl- 
edge of the gospel and authority to preach it 
came from the elder Apostles, with whom, since 
his attack upon Peter at Antioch,he was at open 
variance. They themselves had come down 
from Judea on purpose to set his pretensions 
in their true light, and to teach the Gentiles the 
way of the Lord more perfectly. 

Modern rationalism has espoused the cause of 
these “ deceitful workers” (2 Cor. xi. 13-£5). 
It endeavours to rehabilitate the Judaistic party. 
The “critical” school maintain that the op- 
position of the Circumcisionists to the Apostle 
Paul was perfectly legitimate. They hold that 
the “ pseud-apostles”’ of Corinth, the “ certain 
from James,” the ‘“troublers” and “ false 
brethren privily brought in” of this Epistle, did 
in truth represent, as they claimed to do, the 
principles of the Jewish Christian Church; and 
that there was a radical divergence between the 
Pauline and Petrine gospels, of which the two 
Apostles were fully aware from the time of their 
encounter at Antioch. However Paul may have 
wished to disguise the fact to himself, the 
teaching of the Twelve was identical, we are 
told, with that “other gospel” on which he 
pronounces his anathema; the original Church 
of Jesus never emancipated itself from the tram- 
mels of legalism; the Apostle Paul, and not 
his Master, was in reality the author of evan- 
gelical doctrine, the founder of the Catholic 
Church. The conflict between Peter and Paul 
at Antioch, related in this Epistle, supplies, in 
the view of Baur and his followers, the key to 
the history of the Early Church. The Ebionite 
assumption of a personal rivalry between the 
two Apostles and an‘intrinsic opposition in their 
doctrine, hitherto regarded as the invention of 
a desperate and decaying heretical sect, these 
ingenious critics have adopted for the basis of 
their ‘scientific’ reconstruction of the New 
Testament. Paul’s Judaising hinderers and 
troublers are to be canonised; and the pseudo- 
Clementine writings, forsooth, must take the 
place of the discredited Acts of the Apostles. 
Verily “the whirligig of time hath its re- 
venges.” To empanel Paul on his accusers’ 
side, and to make this Epistle above all convict 
him of heterodoxy, is an attempt which dazzles 
by its very daring. 

Let us endeavour to form a clear conception 
of the facts touching Paul’s connection with the 
first Apostles and his attitude and feeling to- 
wards the Jewish Church, as they are in evidence 
in the first two chapters of this Epistle. 

I. On the one hand, it is clear that the Gen- 
tile Apostle’s relations to Peter and the Twelve 
were those of personal independence and official 
equality. * 

This is the aspect of the case og which Paul 
lays stress. His sceptical critics argue that 
under his assertion of*independence there is 
concealed an opposition of principle, a “ radical 
divergence.” The sense of independence is un- 
mistakable. It is on that side that the Apostle 
seeks to guard himself. With this aim he styles 
himself at the outset “an Apostle not from men, 
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nor by man’’—neither man-made nor man-sent. 
Such apostles there were; and in this character, 
we imagine, the Galatian Judaistic teachers, like 
those of Corinth,* professed to appear, as the 
emissaries of the Church in Jerusalem and the 


authorised exponents of the teaching of the 


“pillars” there. Paul is an Apostle at first- 
hand, taking his commission directly from 
Jesus Christ. In that quality he pronounces his 
benediction and his anathema. To support this 
assumption he has shown how impossible it was 
in point of time and circumstances that he 
should have been beholden for his gospel to the 
Jerusalem Church and the elder Apostles. So 
far as regarded the manner of his conversion 
and the events of the first decisive years in 
which his Christian principles and vocation took 
their shape, his position had been altogether de- 
tached and singular; the Jewish Apostles could 
in no way claim him for their son in the gospel. 

But at last, “after three years,’ Saul “did go 
up to Jerusalem.” What was it for? To report 
himself to the authorities of the Church and 
place himself under their direction? To seek 
Peter’s instruction, in order to obtain a more 
assured knowledge of the gospel he had em- 
braced? Nothing of the kind. Not even “to 
question Cephas,” as some render loropijoa:, fol- 
lowing an older classical usage—“ to gain infor- 
mation” from him; but “I went up to make 
acquaintance with Cephas.” Saul went to Jeru- 
salem carrying in his heart the consciousness of 
his high vocation, seeking, as an equal with an 
equal, to make personal acquaintance with the 
leader of the Twelve. Cephas (as he was called 
at Jerusalem) must have been at this time to 
Paul a profoundly interesting personality. He 
was the one man above all others whom the 
Apostle felt he must get to know, with whom 
‘it was necessary for him to have a thorough un- 
derstanding. 

How momentous was this meeting! How 
much we could wish to know what passed be- 
tween these two in the conversations of the 
fortnight they spent together. One can imag- 
ine the delight with which Peter would relate 
to his listener the scenes of the life of Jesus; 
how the two men would weep together at the 
recital of the Passion, the betrayal, trial and 
denial, the agony of the Garden, the horror of 
‘the cross; with what mingled awe and triumph 
he would describe the events of the Resurrec- 
tion and the Forty Days, the Ascension, and 
the baptism of fire. In Paul’s account of the 
appearances of the risen Christ (1 Cor. xv. 4-8), 
written many years afterwards, there are state- 
ments most naturally explained as a recollection 
of what he had heard privately from Peter, and 
possibly also from James, at this conference, 
For it is in his gospel message and doctrine, 
and his Apostolic commission, not in regard to 
the details of the biography of Jesus, that Paul 
claims to be independent of tradition. And with 
what deep emotion would Peter receive in turn 
from Paul’s lips the account of his meeting with 


- Jesus, of the three dark days that followed, of 


the message sent through Ananias, and the rev- 
elations made and purposes formed during the 
Arabian exile. Between two such men, met at 
such a time, there would surely be an entire 
frankness of communication and.a brotherly ex- 
change of convictions and of plans. In that case 
- *2 Cor. xi. 13; iii, 1-3. See the remarks on the word 
“ Apostle” in chap. i. p. 817. 
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Paul could not fail to inform the elder Apostle 
of the extent of the commission he had received 
from their common Master; although: he does 
not appear to have made any public and formal 
assertion of his Apostolic dignity for a-consider- 
able time afterwards: The supposition of a pri- 
vate cognisance on Peter’s part of Paul’s true 
status makes the open recognition which took 
es fourteen years later easy to understand (ii. 
-10). 

“But other of the Apostles,’ Paul goes on 
to say, “‘saw I none, but only James the brother 
of the Lord.” James, no Apostle surely; neither 
in the higher sense, for he cannot be ‘reason- 
ably identified with “James the son of Al- 
phezus;” nor in the lower, for he was,.as far 
as we can learn, stationary at Jerusalem. But 
he stood so near the Apostles, and :was in every 
way so important a person, that if Paul had 
omitted the name of James in this connection, 
he would have seemed to pass over a material 
fact. The reference to James in 1:Cor, xv. 7— 
a hint deeply interesting in itself, and lending so 
much dignity to the position of: James—sug- 
gests that Paul had been at this time in confiden- 
tial intercourse with .James.as well vas Peter, 
each relating to the other- how he had “seen 
the Lord.” ; 

So cardinal are the facts just stated (vv. 15- 
19), as bearing on Paul’s apostleship, and so 
contrary to the representations made by the 
Judaisers, that he pauses to call God to. witness 
his veracity: “ Now in what I am writing to you, 
lo, before God, I lie not.” The Apostle never 
makes this appeal lightly; but only in support 
of some averment in which his personal honour 
and his strongest feelings are involved.* It was 
alleged, with some show of proof, that Paul was 
an underling of the authorities of the:Church at 
Jerusalem, and that all he knew of the gospel 
had been learned from the Twelve. . From ver. 
It onwards he has been making a circumstan- 
tial contradiction of these assertions. He pro- 
tests that up to the time when he commenced 
his Gentile mission, he had been under no man’s 
tutelage or tuition in respect to ‘his knowledge 
of the gospel. He can say no-more:-to prove 
his case. Either his opposers: or. himself are 
uttering falsehood. The Galatians knew, or 
ought to know, how incapable he-is of such de- 
ceit. Solemnly therefore he avouches, closing 
the matter so far, as if drawing. himself up to 
his utmost height: ‘“ Behold, before God, I do 
not lie!” 

But now we are confronted with the narra- 
tive of the Acts (chap. ix. 26-30), which renders 
a very different account of this passage in the 
Apostle’s life. (To vv. 26, 27 of Luke’s: narrative 
we have already alluded in the. concluding par- 
agraphs of chapter v.). We are told there that 
Barnabas introduced Saul “to the. Apostles” ; 
here, that he saw none of them but. Cephas, 
and only James besides. The number of the 
Apostolate present in Jerusalem at.the time is 
a particular that does not engage Luke’s mind; 
while it is of the essence of Paul’s: affirmation. 
What the Acts relates is that Saul, through 
Barnabas’ intervention, was now .received by 
the Apostolic fellowship as a Christian. brother, 
and as one who “had seen the Lord.” The 
object which Saul had in coming to Jerusalem, 
and the fact that just then Cephas was the only 
one of the Twelve to be found in the city, along 

* See Rom. ix. 1; 2 Cor. i. 17, 18, 23; 1 Thess. ii. s. 
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with James—these are matters which only come 
into view from the private and personal stand- 
point to which Paul admits us. For the rest, 
there is certainly no contradiction when we read 
in the one report that Paul ‘ went up to make 
acquaintance with Cephas,” and in the other, 
that he “was with them going in and. out at 
Jerusalem, preaching boldly in the name of the 
Lord;” that “he spake and disputed against 
the Hellenists,” moving.their anger so violently 
that his life was again in danger, and he 
had to be carried down to Cesarea and 
shipped off to Tarsus. Saul was not the 
man to hide his head in Jerusalem. We can 
understand how greatly his spirit was stirred 
by his arrival there, and by the recollection 
of his last passage through the city gates. 
In these very synagogues of the Hellenists he 
had himself confronted Stephen; outside those 
walls he had assisted to stone the martyr. Paul’s 
address, delivered many years later tothe Jewish 
mob that attempted his life in Jerusalem, shows 
how deeply these remembrances troubled his 
soul (Acts xxii. 17-22). And they would not 
suffer him now to be silent. He hoped that his 
testimony to Christ, delivered in the spot where 
he had been so notorious as a persecutor, would 
produce a softening effect on his old compan- 
ions. It was sure to affect them powerfully, one 
way or the other. As the event proved, it did 
not take many words from Saul’s lips to awaken 
against him the same fury that hurried Stephen 
to his death. A fortnight was time quite suffi- 
cient, under the circumstances, to make Jerusa- 
lem, as we say, too hot to hold Saul. Nor can 
we wonder, knowing his love for his kindred, 
that there needed a special command from 
heaven (Acts: xxii. 21), joined to the friendly 
compulsion of the Church, to induce him to 
yield ground and quit the city. But he had ac- 
complished something; he had “ made acquaint- 
ance with Cephas.” 

This brief visit to the Holy City was a sec- 
ond crisis in Paul’s career. He was now thrust 
forth upon his mission to the heathen. It was 
evident that he was not to look for success 
among his Jewish brethren. He lost no oppor- 
tunity -of appealing to them; but it was com- 
monly with the same result as at Damascus 
and Jerusalem. Throughout life he carried with 
him this “ great sorrow and unceasing pain of 
heart,” that to his “kinsmen according to the 
flesh,” for whose salvation he could consent to 
forfeit his own, his gospel was hid. In their 
eyes he was a traitor to Israel, and must count 
upon their enmity. Everything conspired to 
point in one direction: “ Depart,” the Divine 
voice had said, ‘for I will send thee far hence 
unto the Gentiles.” And Paul obeyed. ‘I went,” 
he relates here, “into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia’ (ver. 21). 

To Tarsus, the Cilician capital, Saul voyaged 
from Judea. So we learn from Acts ix. 30. 
His native place had the first claim on the Apos- 
tle after Jerusalem, and afforded the best start- 
ing-point for his independent mission. Syria, 
however, precedes Cilicia in the text; it was 
the leading province of these two, in which Paul 
was occupied during the fourteen years ensuing, 
and became the seat of distinguished Churches. 
In Antioch, the Syrian capital, Christianity was 
already planted (Acts xi. 19-21). The close con- 
nection of the Churches of these provinces, and 
their predominantly Gentile character, are both 
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evident from the letter addressed to them sub- 
sequently by the Council of Jerusalem (Acts xy. 
23, 24). Acts xv. 41 shows that a number of 
Christian societies owning Paul’s authority were 
found at a later time in this region. And there 
was a highroad direct from Syro-Cilicia to Ga- 
latia, which Paul traversed in his second visit to 
the latter country (Acts xviii. 22, 23); so that 
the Galatians would doubtless be aware of the 
existence of these older Gentile Churches, and 
of their relation to Paul. He has no need to 
dwell on this first chapter of his missionary his- 
tory. After but a fortnight’s visit to Jerusalem, 
Paul went into these Gentile regions, and there 
for twice seven years—with what success was 
known to all—“ preached the faith of which once 
he made havoc.” 

This period was divided into two parts. For 
five or six years the Apostle laboured alone; 
afterwards in conjunction with Barnabas, who 
invited his help at Antioch (Acts xi. 25, 26). 
Barnabas was Paul’s senior, and had for some 
time held the leading position in the Church 
of Antioch; and Paul was personally indebted 
to this generous man (p. 834). He accepted the 
position of helper to Barnabas without any com- 
promise of his higher authority, as yet held in 
reserve. He accompanied Barnabas to Jerusa- 
lem in 44 (or 45) A. D., with the contribution 
made by the Syrian Church for the relief of the 
famine-stricken Judean brethren—a visit which 
Paul seems here to forget.* But the Church 
at Jerusalem was at that time undergoing a se- 
vere persecution; its leaders: were either in 
prison or in flight. The two delegates can have 
done little more than convey the moneys en- 
trusted to them, and that with the utmost se- 
crecy. Possibly Paul on this occasion never set 
foot inside the city. In any case, the event had 
no bearing on the Apostle’s present contention. 

Between this journey and the really impor- 
tant visit to Jerusalem introduced in chap. ii. 1, 
Barnabas and Paul undertook, at the prompt- 
ing of the Holy Spirit expressed through the 
Church of Antioch (Acts xiii. 1-4), the mission- 
ary expedition described in Acts xiii., xiv. Un- 
der the trials of this journey the ascendency of 
the younger evangelist became patent to all. 
Paul was marked out in the eyes of the Gentiles 
as their born leader, the Apostle of heathen 
Christianity. He appears to have taken the chief 
part in the discussion with the Judaists respect- 
ing circumcision, which immediately ensued at _ 
Antioch; and was put at the head of the deputa- — 
tion sent up to Jerusalem concerning this ques- 
tion. This was a turning-point in the Apostle’s 
history. It brought about the public recognition 
of his leadership in the Church. The seal of 
man was now to be set upon the secret election 
of God. 

During this long period, the Apostle tells us, 
he “ remained unknown by face to the Churches 
of Judea.” Absent for so many years from the 
metropolis, after a fortnight’s flying visit, spent 
in private intercourse with Peter and James, and 
in controversy in the Hellenistic synagogues 
where few Christians of the city would be likely 
to follow him,t Paul was a stranger to the bulk 
of the Judean disciples. But they watched his 
course, notwithstanding, with lively interest and 


* Acts xi. 27-30. It is significant that this ministration 
was sent “to the Elders.” 

+ For the ministry alluded to in Acts xxvi. 20 there were 
other, later opportunities, especially in the journey de- 
scribed in Acts xv. 3; see also Acts xxi, 15, 16. 
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with devout thanksgiving to God (vv. 22, 23). 
Throughout this first period of his ministry the 
Apostle acted in complete independence of the 
Jewish Church, making no report to its chiefs, 
nor seeking any direction from them. Accord- 
ingly, when afterwards he did go up to Jerusa- 
lem and laid before the authorities there his 
gospel to the heathen, they had nothing to add 
to it; they did not take upon themselves to give 
him any advice or injunction, beyond the wish 
that he and Barnabas should ‘“ remember the 
poor,” as he was already forward to do (ii. 1-10). 
Indeed the three famous Pillars of the Jewish 
Church at this time openly acknowledged Paul’s 
equality with Peter in the Apostleship, and re- 
signed to his direction the Gentile province. 
Finally, at Antioch, the head-quarters of Gentile 
Christianity, when Peter compromised the truth 
of the gospel by yielding to Judaistic pressure, 
Paul had not hesitated publicly to reprove him 
(ii. 11-21). He had been compelled in this way 
to carry the vindication of the gospel to the 
furthest lengths; and he had done this success- 
fully. It is only when we reach the end of 
the second chapter that we discover how much 
the Apostle meant when he said, ‘“ My gospel is 
not according to man.” 

If there was any man to whom as a Chris- 
tian teacher he was bound to defer, any one 
who might be regarded as his official superior, 
it was the Apostle Peter. Yet against this very 
Cephas he had dared openly to measure himself. 
Had he been a disciple of the Jewish Apostle, 
a servant of the Jerusalem Church, how would 
this have been possible? Had he not possessed 
an authority derived immediately from Christ, 
how could he have stood out alone, against the 
prerogative of Peter, against the personal 
iriendship and local influence of Barnabas, 
against the example of all his Jewish brethren? 
Nay, he was prepared to rebuke all the Apostles, 
and anathematise all the angels, rather than see 
Christ’s gospel set at nought. For it was in his 
view “the gospel of the glory of the blessed 


God, committed to my trust!”’ (1 Tim. i. 11). 


Il. But while Paul stoutly maintains his inde- 
pendence, he does this in such a way as to show 
that there was no hostility or personal rivalry 
between himself and the first Apostles. His re- 
lations to the Jewish Church were all the while 
those of friendly acquaintance and brotherly recog- 
nition. 

That Nazarene sect which he had of old time 
persecuted, was “ the Church of God” (ver. 13). 
To the end of his life this thought gave a poign- 
ancy to the Apostte’s recollection of his early 
days. To “the Churches of Judea” * he at- 
taches the epithet in Christ, a phrase of peculiar 
depth of meaning with Paul, which he could 
never have conferred as matter of formal cour- 
tesy, nor by way of mere distinction between 
the Church and the Synagogue. From Paul’s 
lips this title is a guarantee of orthodoxy. It 
satisfies us that the “ other gospel” of the Cir- 
cumcisionists was very far from being the gos- 
pe! of the Jewish Christian Church at. large. 
Paul is careful to record the sympathy which 
the Judean brethren cherished for his missionary 
work in its earliest stages, although their knowl- 
edge of him was comparatively distant: ‘* Only 
they continued to hear that our old persecutor 
is preaching the faith which once he sought to 


*Ver.22. Itis arbitrary in Meyer to exclude from this 
category the Church of Jerusalem, 
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destroy. And in me they glorify God.” Nor 
does he drop the smallest hint to show that 
the disposition of the Churches in the mother 
country toward himself, or his judgment respect- 
ing them, had undergone any change up to the 
time of his, writing this Epistle. 

He speaks of the elder Apostles in terms of 
unfeigned respect. In his reference in ii. 11-21 
to the error of Peter, there is great plainness 
of speech, but no bitterness. When the Apostle 
says that he “ went up to Jerusalem to see Pe- 
ter,” and describes James as “the Lord’s 
brother,” and when he refers to both of them, 
along with John, as “those accounted to be 
pillars,’ can he mean anything but honour to 
these honoured men? To read into these ex- 
pressions a covert jealousy and to suppose them 
written by way of disparagement, seems to us 
a strangely jaundiced and small-minded sort of 
criticism. The Apostle testifies that Peter held 
a Divine trust in the Gospel, and that God had 
“ wrought for Peter” to this effect, as for him- 
self. By claiming the testimony of the Pillars 
at Jerusalem to his vocation, he shows his pro- 
found respect for theirs. When the unfortunate 
difference arose between Peter and himself at 
Antioch, Paul is careful to show that the Jewish 
Apostle on that occasion was influenced by the 
circumstances of the moment, and nevertheless 
remained true in his real convictions to the 
common gospel. 

In view of these facts, it is impossible to be- 
lieve, as the Tendency critics would have us do, 
that Paul when he wrote this letter was at feud 
with the Jewish Church. In that case, while he 
taxes Peter with ‘ dissimulation”’ (ii. 11-13), he 
is himself the real dissembler, and has carried 
his dissimulation to amazing lengths. If he is 
in this Epistle contending against the Primitive 
Church and its leaders, he has concealed his 
sentiments toward them with an art so crafty 
as to overreach itself. He has taught his read- 
ers to reverence those whom on this hypothesis 
he was most concerned to discredit. The terms 
under which he refers to Cephas and the Judean 
Churches would be just so many testimonies 
against himself, if their doctrine was the “ other 
gospel” of the Galatian troublers, and if Paul 
and the Twelve were rivals for the suffrages of 
the Gentile Christians. 

The one word which wears a colour of de- 
traction is the parenthesis in ver. 6 of chap. ii.: 
“whatever aforetime *” they (those of repute) 
“ were, makes no difference to me. God accepts 
no man’s person.” But this is no more than 
Paul has already said in i. 16, 17. At the first, 
after receiving his gospel from the Lord in per- 
son, he telt it to be out of place for him to 
“confer with flesh and blood.” So now, even 
in the presence of the first Apostles, the earthly 
companions of his Master, he cannot abate his 
pretensions, nor forget that his ministry stands 
on a level as exalted as theirs. This language is 
in precise accord with that of 1 Cor. xv. 10. 
The suggestion that the repeated oi Joxotvrec 
conveys a sneer against the leaders at Jerusa- 
lem, as ‘““seeming’”’ to be more than they were, 
is an insult to Paul that recoils upon the critics 
who utter it. The phrase denotes “‘ those of re- 
pute,” “ reputed to be pillars,” the acknowledged 
heads of the mother Church. Their position 
was recognised on all hands; Paul assumes it, 


* We follow Lightfoot in reading the woré as in ch. i. 23, 
and every where else in Paul, asa particle of /¢me. 
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and argues upon it. He desires to magnify, not 
to minify, the importance of these illustrious 
men. They were pillars of his own cause. 
It is a maladroit interpretation that would have 
Paul cry down James and the Twelve. By so 
much as he impaired their worth, he must as- 
suredly have impaired his own. If their. status 
was mere seeming, of what value was their en- 
dorsement of his? But for a preconceived 
opinion, no one, we may safely affirm, reading 
this Epistle would have gathered that Peter’s 
“gospel of the circumcision” was the “ other 
gospel”’ of Galatia, or that the “certain from 
James” of ii, 12 represented the views and the 
policy of the first Apostles. The assumption 
that Peter’s dissimulation at Antioch expressed 
the settled doctrine of the Jewish Apostolic 
Church, is unhistorical. The Judaisers abused 
the authority of Peter and James when they 
pleaded it in favour of their agitation. So we 
are told expressly in Acts xv.; and a candid in- 
terpretation of this letter bears out the state- 
ments of Luke. ‘In James and Peter, Paul and 
John, there were indeed “ diversities of gifts and 
operations,” but they had received the same 
Spirit; they-served the same Lord. They held 
ae the one and only gospel of the grace of 
o 


CHAPTER VII. 
PAUL AND THE FALSE BRETHREN. 


GALATIANS ii. I-5. 

““FourRTEEN years” had elapsed since Paul 
left Jerusalem for Tarsus, and commenced his 
Gentile mission. During this long period—a 
full half of his missionary course—the Apostle 
was lost to the sight of the Judean Churches. 
For nearly half this time, until Barnabas 
brought him to Antioch, we have no further 
trace of his movements. But these years of 
obscure labour had, we may be sure, no small 
influence in’ shaping the Apostle’s subsequent 
career. It was a kind of Apostolic apprentice- 
ship. Then his evangelistic plans were laid; his 
powers wete practised; his methods of teaching 
and administration’ formed and tested. This 
first, unnoted period of Paul’s missionary life 
held, we imagine, much the same relation to his 
public ministry. that the time of the Arabian 
retreat did to his spiritual development. 

We are apt to think of the Apostle Paul only 
as we-see him in the full tide of his activity, 
carrying “from Jerusalem round about unto 
Illyricum’’ the standard of the cross and plant- 
ing it in one after another of the great cities 
of the Empire, “always triumphing in every 
place; ” or issuing those mighty Epistles whose 
voice shakes the world. We forget the earlier 
term of preparation, these years of silence and 
patience, of unrecorded toil in a comparatively 
narrow and humble sphere, which had after all 
their part in making Paul the man he was. If 
Christ Himself would not “clutch” at His Di- 
vine prerogatives (Phil. ii. 5-11), nor win them 
by self-assertion and before the time, how much 
more did ‘it become His servant to rise to his 
great office’ by slow degrees. Paul served first 
as a private’ missionary pioneer in his native 
land, theh as a’junior colleague and assistant to 
Barnabas,:- until the summons came to take a 
higher place, when’ ‘the signs of an Apostle” 
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had been fully “ wrought in him.” Not in 
day, nor by the effect of a single revelaleaan ‘did 
he become the fully armed and all-accomplished 
Apostle of the Gentiles whom we meet in this 
Epistle. “After the space of fourteen years’ 
it was time for him to stand forth the approved 
witness and minister of Jesus Christ, whom 
Peter and John publicly embraced as their equal. 
Paul claims here the initiative in the mo- 
mentous visit to Jerusalem undertaken by him- 
self and Barnabas, 
speak. In Acts xv. 2 he is similarly placed at 
the head of the deputation sent from Antioch 
about the question of circumcision. The ac- 
count of the preceding missionary tour in Acts 
xiii., xiv., shows how the headship of the Gen- 
tile Church had come to devolve on Paul. 
Luke’s narrative they are “ Barnabas and Saul” 
who set out; ‘ Paul and Barnabas” who re- 
turn.* Under the trials and hazards of this ad- 
venture—at Paphos, Pisidian Antioch, Lystra— 
Paul’s native ascendency and his higher voca- 
tion irresistibly declared themselves. Age and 
rank yielded to the fire of inspiration, to the 
gifts of speech, the splendid powers of leader- 
ship which the difficulties of this expedition re- 
vealed in Paul. Barnabas returned to Antioch 
with the thought in his heart, ““He must in- 
crease; I must decrease.” And Barnabas was 


‘too generous a man not to yield cheerfully to 


his companion the precedence for which God 
thus marked him out. Yet the “ sharp conten- 
tion”’ in which the two men parted soon after 
this time (Acts xv. 36-40), was, we may con- 
jecture, due in some degree to a lingering sore- 
ness in the mind of Barnabas on this account. 

The Apostle expresses himself with modesty, 
but in such a way as te show that he was re- 
garded in this juncture as the champion of the 
Gentile cause. The “ revelation” that prompted 
the visit came to him. The “taking up of 
Titus”’ was his distinct act (ver. 1). Unless 
Paul has deceived himself, he was quite the 
leading figure in the Council; it was his doc- 
trine and his Apostleship that exercised the 
minds of the chiefs at Jerusalem, when the dele- 
gates from Antioch appeared before them. 
Whatever Peter and James may have known of 
surmised previously concerning Paul’s vocation, 
it was only now that it became a public question 
for the Church. But as matters stood, it was 
a vital question. The status of uncircumcised 
Christians, and the Apostolic rank of Paul, con- 
stituted the twofold problem placed before the 
chiefs of the Jewish Church. At the same time, 
the Apostle, while fixing our 4ttention mainly on 
his own position, gives to Barnabas his meed of 
honour; for he says, “I went up with Barna- 
bas,’—‘ we never yielded for an hour to the 
false brethren,’—‘the Pillars gave to me and 
Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, that we 
might go to the Gentiles.” But it is evident 
that the elder Gentile missionary stood in the 
background. By the action that he takes Paul 
unmistakably declares, ““I am the Apostle of 
the Gentiles;” + and that claim is admitted by 
the consenting voice of both branches of the 
Church. The Apostle stepped to the front at 
this solemn crisis, not for his own rank or of- 
fice’s sake, but at the call of God, in defence of 
the truth of the gospel and the spiritual ieedom 
of mankind. 


* Acts xiii. 2, 7, 13, 43y 45s 46, 504 XiV. 12, 143 — 12. 
+ Comp. Rom, xi. 13; Xv. 16, 17. 
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' This meeting at Jerusalem took place in 51, 


or it may be, 52 A. D. We make no doubt that 
_ it is the same with the Council of Acts xv. 


The 
identification has been controverted by several 
able scholars, but without success. The two ac- 
counts are different, but in no sense contradic- 
tery. In fact, as Dr. Pfleiderer acknowledges,* 
they “admirably supplement each other. The 
agreement as to the chief points is in any case 
greater than the discrepancies in the details; and 
these discrepancies can for the most part be 
explained by the different standpoint of the re- 
laters.” A difficulty lies, however, in the fact 
that the historian of the Acts makes this the 
third visit of Paul to Jerusalem subsequently to 
his conversion; whereas, from the Apostle’s 
statement, it appears to have been the second. 
This discrepancy has already come up for dis- 
cussion in the last chapter (p. 836). Two further 
observations may be added on this point. In 
the first place, Paul does not say that he had 
never been to Jerusalem since the visit of i. 18; 
1e does say, that on this occasion he “ went 


“up again,” and that meanwhile he “ remained 
- unknown by face” to the Christians of Judea 


(Gi. 22)—a fact quite compatible, as we have 
shown, with what is related in Acts xi. 29, 30. 
And further, the request addressed at this con- 
ference to the Gentile missionaries, that they 
should “ remember the poor,” and the reference 
made by the Apostle to his previous zeal in the 
same business (vv. 9, 10), are in agreement with 
the earlier visit of charity mentioned by Luke. 
‘I. The emphasis of ver. I rests upon its last 
clause,—taking along with me also Titus. Not 
“Titus as well as Barnabas ’’—this cannot be 
the meaning of the ‘“also’—for Barnabas was 
Paul’s colleague, deputed equally with himself 
by the Church of Antioch; nor “ Titus as well 
as others’—there were other members of the 
deputation (Acts xv. 2), put Paul makes no ref- 
erence to them. The also (ai) calls attention 
to the fact of Paul’s taking Titus, in view of the 


- sequel; as though he said, “I not only went up 


to Jerusalem at this particular time, under Di- 
vine direction, but I took along with me Titus 
besides.” The prefixed with (ovv-) of the Greek 
participle refers to Paul himself: compare ver. 3, 
“Titus who was with me.” As for the “ cer- 
tain others ” referred to in Acts xv. 2, they were 
most likely Jews; or if any of them were Gen- 
tiles, still it was Titus whom Paul had chosen 
for his companion; and his case stood out from 
the rest in such a way that it became the de- 
cisive one, the test-case for the matter in dispute. 
_ The mention of Titus’ name in this connection 
was calculated to raise a lively interest in the 
minds of the Apostle’s readers. He is intro- 
duced as known to the Galatians; indeed by this 
time his name was familiar in the Pauline 
Churches, as that of a fellow-traveller and 
trusted helper of the Apostle. He was with 
Paul in the latter part of the third missionary 
tour—so we learn from the Corinthian letters— 
and therefore probably in the earlier part of the 
same journey, when the Apostle paid his sec- 
ond visit to Galatia. He belonged to the 
heathen mission, and was Paul’s “true child 
after a common faith” (Tit. i. 4), an uncircum- 
¢ised man, of Gentile birth equally with the 
Galatians. And now they read of his “ going 


-***Hibbert Lectures,’”’ p. 103. This testimony is the 
more valuable as coming fromthe ablest living exponent 
of the Baurian theory. 


up to Jerusalem with Paul,” to the mother-city 
of believers, where are the pillars of the Church 
—the Jewish teachers would say—the true Apos- 
tles of Jesus, where His doctrine is preached in 
its purity, and where every Christian is circum- 
cised and keeps the Law. Titus, the unclean 
Gentile, at Jerusalem! How could he be ad- 
mitted or tolerated there, in the fellowship of 
the first disciples of the Lord? This question 
Paul’s readers, after what they had heard from 
the Circumcisionists, would be sure to ask. He 
will answer it directly. 

But the Apostle goes on to say, that he “ went 
up in accordance with a revelation.” For this 
was one of those supreme moments in his life 
when he looked for and received the direct 
guidance of heaven. It was a most critical step 
to carry this question of Gentile circumcision up 
to Jerusalem, and to take Titus with him there, 
into the enemies’ stronghold. Moreover, on the 
settlement of this matter Paul- knew that his 
Apostolic status depended, so far as human rec- 
ognition was concerned. It- would be seen 
whether the Jewish Church would acknowledge 
the converts of the Gentile mission as brethren 
in Christ; and whether the first Apostles would 
receive him, “ the untimely one,” as a colleague 
of their own. Never had he more urgently 
needed or more implicitly relied upon Divine 
direction than at this hour. 

“And I put before them (the Church at Jeru- 
salem) the gospel which I preach among the 
Gentiles—but privately to those of repute: am 
I running (said I), or have I run, in vain?” 
The latter clause we read interrogatively, along 
with such excellent grammatical interpreters as 
Meyer, Wieseler, and Hofmann. Paul had not 
come to Jerusalem in order to solve any doubt ia 
his own mind; but he wished the Church of Je- 
rusalem to declare its mind respecting the char- 
acter of his ministry. He was not “running 
as uncertainly;”’ nor in view of the “revela- 
tion” just given him could he have any fear for 
the result of his appeal. But it was in every 
way necessary that the appeal should be made. 

The interjected words, “‘ but privately,” etc., 
indicate that there were two meetings during the 
conference, such as those which seem to be dis- 
tinguished in Acts xv. 4 and 6; and that the 
Apostle’s statement and the question arising out 
of it were addressed more pointedly to “ those 
of repute.’”’ By this term we understand, here 
and in ver. 6, ‘‘the apostles and elders” (Acts 
xv.), headed by Peter and James, amongst 
whom “those reputed to be pillars” are dis- 
tinguished in ver. 9. Paul dwells upon the 
phrase oi doxotvtec, because, to be sure, it was 
so often on the lips of the Judaisers, who were 
in the habit of speaking with an imposing air, 
and by way of contrast with Paul, of “the au- 
thorities” (at Jerusalem)—as the designation 
might appropriately be rendered. These very 
men whom the Legalists were exalting at Paul’s 
expense, the venerated chiefs of the mother 
Church, had on this occasion, Paul is going to 
gay, given their approval to his doctrine; they 
declined to impose circumcision on. Gentile be- 
lievers. The Twelve were not stationary at Je- 
rusalem, and therefore could not form a fixed 
court of reference there; hence a greater im- 
portance accrued to the Elders of the city 
Church, with the revered James at their head, 
the brother of the Lord. 

The Apostle, in bringing Titus, had brought 
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up the subject-matter -of the controversy. The 
“gospel of the uncircumcision” stood before 
the Jewish authorities, an accomplished fact. 
Titus was there, by the side of Paul, a sample— 
and a noble specimen, we can well believe—of 
the Gentile Christendom which the Jewish 
Church must either acknowledge or repudiate. 
How will they treat him? Will they admit this 
foreign protégé of Paul to their communion? Or 
will they require him first to be circumcised? 
The question at issue could not take a form 
more crucial for the prejudices of the mother 
Church. It was one thing to acknowledge un- 
circumcised fellow-believers in the abstract, 
away yonder at Antioch or Iconium, or even 
at Cesarea; and another thing to see Titus 
standing amongst them in his heathen unclean- 
ness, on the sacred soil of Jerusalem, under the 
shadow of the Temple, and to hear Paul claim- 
ing for him—for this “dog” of a Gentile— 
equally with himself the rights of Christian 
brotherhood! The demand was most offensive 
to the pride of Judaism, as no one knew better 
than Paul; and we cannot wonder that a reve- 
lation was required to justify the Apostle in 
making it. The case of Trophimus, whose pres- 
ence with the Apostle at Jerusalem many years 
afterwards proved so nearly fatal (Acts xxi. 27- 
30), shows how exasperating to the legalist party 
his action in this instance must have been. Had 
not Peter and the better spirits of the Church in 
Jerusalem laid to heart the lesson of the vision 
of Joppa, that ‘‘no man must be called common 
or unclean,’ and had not the wisdom of the 
Holy Spirit eminently guided this first Council 
of the Church,* Paul’s challenge would have re- 
ceived a negative answer: and Jewish and Gen- 
tile Christianity must have been driven asunder. 

The answer, the triumphant answer, to Paul’s 
appeal comes in the next verse: “ Nay, not even 
Titus who was with me, being a Greek, was 
compelled to be circumcised.” Titus was not 
circumcised, in point of fact—how can we doubt 
this in view of the language of ver. 5: “ Not 
even for an hour did we yield in subjection” ? 
And he “was no! compelled to be circumcised” 
—a mode of putting the denial which implies 
that in refusing his circumcision urgent solici- 
tation had to be withstood, solicitation ad- 
dressed to Titus himself, as well as to the lead- 
ers of his party. The kind of pressure brought 
to bear in the case and the quarter from which 
it proceeded, the Galatians would understand 
from their own experience (vi. 12; comp. li. 14). 

The attempt made to bring about Titus’ cir- 
cumcision signally failed. Its failure was the 
practical reply to the question which Paul tells 
us (ver. 2) he had put to the authorities in Je- 
rusalem; or, according to the more common 
rendering of ver. 2b, it was the answer to the 
apprehension under which he addressed himself 
to them. On the former of these views of the 
connection, which we decidedly prefer, the au- 
thorities are clear of any share in the “ com- 
pulsion” of Titus. When the Apostle gives the 
statement that his Gentile companion “ was not 
compelled to be circumcised” as the reply to 
his appeal to “those of repute,” it is as much 
as to say: “The chiefs at Jerusalem did not 
require Titus’ circumcision. They repudiated 
the attempt of certain parties to force this rite 

* Acts xv. 28: “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
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upon him.” This testimony precisely accords 
with the terms of the rescript of the Council, 
and with the speeches of Peter and James, given 
in Acts xv. But it was a great point gained to 
have the liberality of the Jewish Christian lead- 
ers put to the proof in this way, to have the 
generous sentiments of speech and letter made 
good in this example of uncircumcised Chris- 
tianity brought to their doors. 

To the authorities at Jerusalem the question 
put by the delegates from Antioch on the one 
side, and by the Circumcisionists on the other, 
was perfectly clear. If they insist on Titus’ 
circumcision, they disown Paul and the Gentile 
mission: if they accept Paul’s gospel, they must 
leave Titus alone. Paul and Barnabas stated 
the case in a manner that left no room for doubt 
or compromise. Their action was marked, as 
ver. 5 declares, with the utmost decision. And 
the response of the Jewish leaders was equally 
frank and definite. We have no business, says 
James (Acts xv. 19), “to trouble those from the 
Gentiles that turn to God.” Their judgment is 
virtually affirmed in ver. 3, in reference to Titus, 
in whose person the Galatians could not fail to 
see that their own case had been settled by 
anticipation. ‘‘ Those of repute” disowned the 
Circumcisionists; the demand that the yoke of 
circumcision should be imposed on the Gentiles 
had no sanction from them. If the Judaisers 
claimed their°sanction, the claim was false. 

Here the Apostle pauses, as his Gentile read- 
ers must have paused and drawn a long breath 
of relief or of astonishment at what he has just 
alleged. If Titus was not compelled to be cir- 
cumcised, even at Jerusalem, who, they might 
ask, was going to compel them?—The full stop 
should therefore be placed at the end of ver. 3, 
not ver. 2. Vv. 1-3 form a paragraph.complete 
in itself. Its last sentence resolves the decisive 
question raised in this visit of Paul’s to Jerusa- 
lem, when he “ took with him also Titus.” 

II. The opening words of ver. 4 have all the 
appearanceof commencing a newsentence. This 
sentence, concluded in ver. 5, is grammatically 
incomplete; but that is no reason for throwing 
it upon the previous sentence, to the confusion. 
of both. There is a transition of thought, 
marked by the introductory But, from the issue 
of Paul’s second critical visit to Jerusalem (vv. 
1-3) to the cause which made it necessary. This 
was the action of “ false brethren,” to whom the 
Apostle made a determined and successful re- 
sistance (vv. 4, 5). The opening ‘“‘ But” does 
not refer to ver. 3 in particular, rather to the 
entire foregoing paragraph. The ellipsis (after 
“ But’) is suitably supplied in the marginal 
rendering of the Revisers, where we take it was 
to mean, not ‘“ Because of the false brethren 
Titus was not (or was not compelled to be) circum- 
cised,’ but “ Because of the false brethren this 
meeting came about, or I took the course aforesaid.” 

To know what Paul means by “false 
brethren,” we must turn to i. 6-9, iii. 1, iv. 17, 
v. 7-12, vi. 12-14, in this Epistle; and again to 
2 Cor. ii. 17-iii. I, iv. 2, xi. 3, 4, 12-22, 26; Rom. 
xvi. 17, 18; Phil. iii. 2. They were men bearing 
the name of Christ and professing faith in Him, 
but Pharisees at heart, self-seeking, rancorous, 
unscrupulous men, bent on exploiting the 
Pauline Churches for their own advantage, and 
regarding Gentile converts to Christ as so many 
possible recruits for the ranks of the Circum- 
cision. 
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PAUL AND THE 


But where, and how, were these traitors 
: privily brought in”? Brought in, we answer, 
to the field of the Gentile mission; and doubt- 


cp iscrgh local Jewish sympathisers, who intro- 


ed them without the concurrence of the of- 


= _ ficers of the Church. They “came in privily” 
_ slipped in by stealth—“ to spy out our liberty 


which we have in Christ Jesus.” Now it was 
at Antioch and in the pagan Churches that this 
liberty existed in its normal exercise—the lib- 
erty for which our Epistle contends, the enjoy- 
ment of Christian privileges independently of 
Jewish law—in which Paul and his brother mis- 
sionaries had identified themselves with their 
Gentile followers. The “false brethren” were 
Jewish spies in the Gentile Christian camp. We 
do not see how the Galatians could have read 
the Apostle’s words otherwise; nor how it could 
have occurred to them that he was referring to 
the way in which these men had been originally 
“brought into” the Jewish Church. That con- 
cerned neither him nor them. But their getting 
into the Gentile fold was the serious thing. They 
are the “certain who came down from Judea, 


and taught the (Gentile) brethren, saying, Ex- 


cept ye be circumcised after the custom of 

oses, ye cannot be saved;” and whom their 
own Church afterwards repudiated (Acts xv. 24). 
With Antioch for the centre of their operations, 
these mischief-makers disturbed the whole field 
of Paul and Barnabas’ labours in Syria and 
Cilicia (Acts xv. 23; comp. Gal. i. 21). For the 
Galatian readers, the terms of this sentence, 
coming after the anathema of i. 6-9, threw a 
startling light on the character of the Judean 
emissaries busy in their midst. This description 
of the former ‘“troublers” strikes at the 
It is as if the 
Apostle said: ‘‘ These false brethren, smuggled 
in amongst us, to filch away our liberties in 
Christ, wolves in sheep’s clothing—I know them 
well; I have encountered them before this. I 
never yielded to their demands a single inch. 
I carried the struggle with them to Jerusalem. 
There, in the citadel of Judaism, and before the 
assembled chiefs of the Judean Church, I vindi- 
cated once and for all, under the person of 
Titus, your imperilled Christian rights.” 

But as the Apostle dilates on the conduct of 
these Jewish intriguers, the precursors of such 
an army of troublers, his heart takes fire; in the 
rush of his emotion he is carried away from 
the original purport of his sentence, and breaks 
it off with a burst of indignation: “To whom,” 
he cries, “not even for an hour did we yield 
by subjection, that the truth of the gospel might 
abide with you.” A breakdown like this—an 
anacoluthon, as the grammarians call it—is noth- 
ing strange in Paul’s style. Despite the ship- 
wrecked grammar, the sense comes off safely 
enough. The clause, “ we did not yield,” etc., 
describes in a negative form, and with height- 
ened effect, the course the Apostle had pursued 
from the first in dealing with the false brethren. 
In this unyielding spirit he had acted, without 
‘a moment’s wavering, from the hour when, 
guided by the Holy Spirit, he set out for Jeru- 
salem with the uncircumcised Titus by his side, 
until he heard his Gentile gospel vindicated by 
the lips of Peter and James, and received from 
them the clasp of fellowship as Christ’s ac- 
knowledged Apostle to the heathen. ; 

It was therefore the action of Jewish inter- 


_lopers, men of the same stamp as those infest- 
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ing the Galatian Churches, which occasioned 
Paul’s second, public visit to Jerusalem, and his 
consultation with the heads of the Judean 
Church. This decisive course he was himself 
inspired to take; while at the same time it was 
taken on behalf and under the direction of the 
Church of Antioch, the metropolis of Gentile 
Christianity. He had gone up with Barnabas 
and “certain others”—including the Greek 
Titus chosen by himself—the company forming 
a representative deputation, of which Paul was 
the leader and spokesman. This measuré was 
the boldest and the only effectual means of com- 
bating the Judaistic propaganda. It drew from 
the authorities at Jerusalem the admission that 
“Circumcision is nothing,” and that Gentile 
Christians are free from the ritual law. This 
was a victory gained over Jewish prejudice of 
immense significance for the future of Christian- 
ity. The ground was already cut from under 
the feet of the Judaic teachers in Galatia, and 
of all who should at any time seek to impose 
external rites as things essential to salvation 
in Christ. To all his readers Paul can now say, 
so far as his part is concerned: The truth of the 
gospel abides with you. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PAUL AND THE THREE PILLARS. 
GALATIANS ii. 6-10. 


WE have dealt by anticipation, in chap. vi., 
with several of the topics raised in this section 
of the Epistle—touching particularly the import 
of the phrase “those of repute,” and the tone 
of disparagement in which these dignitaries ap- 
pear to be spoken of in ver. 6. But there still 
remains in these verses matter in its weight and 
difficulty more than sufficient to occupy another 
chapter. 

The grammatical connection of the first para- 
graph, like that of vv. 2, 3, is involved and dis- 
putable. We construe its clauses in the follow- 
ing way:—(1) Ver. 6 begins with a But, con- 
trasting “those of repute” with the “false 
brethren” dealt with in the last sentence. “It 
contains another anacoluthon (or incoherence of 
language) due to the surge of feeling remarked 
in ver. 4,which still disturbs the Apostle’s gram- 
mar. He begins: “ But from those reputed to 
be something ”’—as though he intended to say, 
“T received on my part nothing, no addition or 
qualification to my gospel.” But he has no 
sooner mentioned “ those of repute” than he is 
reminded of the studied attempt that was made 
to set up their authority in opposition to his 
own, and accordingly throws in this protest: 
“ what they were aforetime,* makes no differ- 
ence to me: man’s person God doth not ac- 
cept.” But in saying this, Paul has laid down 
one of his favourite axioms, a principle that 
filled a large place in his thoughts;+t and its 
enunciation deflects the course of the main sen- 
tence, so that it is resumed in an altered form: 
“For to me those of repute impartéd nothing.” 
Here the me receives a greater emphasis; and 
for takes the place of but. The fact that the first 


*For this rendering of zoré comp. ch. i. 13, 23; and see 
Lightfoot, or Beet, 77 /oc. ; - 

+Comp. Rom. ii. 11; 1 Cor. i. 27-31; xv. 9,10; Eph. vi. 95 
Col. iii. 25. 
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Apostles had nothing to impart to Paul, signally 
illustrates the Divine impartiality, which often 
makes the last and least in human eyes equal 
to the first. 

(2) Vv. 7-9 state the positive, as ver. 6 the 
negative side of the relation between Paul and 
the elder Apostles, still keeping in view the 
principle laid down in the former verse. “ Nay, 
on the contrary, when they saw that I have in 
charge the gospel of the uncircumcision, as 
Peter that of the circumcision (ver. 7)—and 
when they perceived the grace that had been 
given me, James and Cephas and John, those 
renowned pillars of the Church, gave the right 
hand of fellowship to myself and Barna- 
bas, agreeing that we should go to the Gen- 
tiles, while they laboured amongst the Jéws” 
(ver. 9). 

(3) Ver. 8 comes in as a parenthesis, explain- 
ing how the authorities at Jerusalem came to 
see that this trust belonged to Paul. “ For,” 
he says, ‘‘He that in Peter’s case displayed 
His power in making him (above all others) 
- Apostle of the Circumcision, did as much for me 
in regard to the Gentiles.” It is not human 
ordination, but Divine inspiration that makes a 
minister of Jesus Christ. The noble Apostles 
of Jesus had the wisdom to see this. It had 
pleased God to bestow this grace on their old 
Tarsian persecutor; and they frankly acknowl- 
edged the fact. 

Thus Paul sets forth, in the first place, the 
completeness of his Apostolic qualifications, put 
to proof at the crisis of the circumcision con- 
troversy; and in the second place, the judgment 
formed respecting him and his office by the 
first Apostles and companions of the Lord. 

. I. “To me those of repute added nothing.” 

Paul had spent but a fortnight in the Christian 
circle of Jerusalem, fourteen years ago. Of its 
chiefs he had met at that time only Peter and 
James, and them in the capacity of a visitor, 
not as a disciple or a candidate for office. He 
had never sought the opportunity, nor felt the 
need, of receiving instruction from the elder 
Apostles during all the years in which he had 
preached Christ amongst the heathen. It was 
not likely he would do so now. When he came 
into conference and debate with them at the 
Council, he showed himself their equal, neither 
in knowledge nor authority “a whit behind the 
very chiefest.”” And they were conscious of the 
same fact. 

On .the essentials of the gospel Paul found 
himself in agreement with the Twelve. This is 
implied in the language of ver. 6. When one 
writes, “A adds nothing to B,” one assumes 
that B has already what belongs to A, and not 
something different. Paul asserts in the most 
positive terms he can command, that his inter- 
course with the holders of the primitive Chris- 
tian tradition left him as a minister of Christ 
exactly where he was before. ‘““On me,” he 
says, “they conferred nothing ’’—rather, per- 
haps, ‘addressed no communication to me.” The 
word used appears to deny their having made 
any motion of the kind. The Greek verb is the 
same that was employed in i. 16, a rare and deli- 
cate compound. Its meaning varies, like that of 
our confer, communicate, as it is applied in a more 
or less active sense. In the former place Paul 
had said that he “ did not confer with flesh and 
blood”; now he adds, that flesh and blood did 
not confer anything upon him. Formerly he 
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did not bring his commission to lay it before 


men; now they had nothing to bring on their 
part to lay before him. The same word affirms 
the Apostle’s independence at both epochs, 
shown in the first instance by his reserve to- 
ward the dignitaries at Jerusalem, and in the 
second by their reserve toward him. Conscious 
of his Divine call, he sought no patronage from 
the elder Apostles then; and they, recognising 


that call, offered him no such patronage now. 


Paul’s gospel for the Gentiles was complete, 
and sufficient unto itself. His ministry showed 
no defect in quality or competence. There was 
nothing about it that laid it open to correction, 
even on the part of those wisest and highest 
in dignity amongst the personal followers of 
Jesus. ; 
So Paul declares; and we can readily believe 
him. Nay, we are tempted to think that it was 
rather the Pillars who might need to learn from 
him, than he from them. In doctrine, Paut 
holds the primacy in the band of the Apostles. 
While all were inspired by the Spirit of Christ, 
the Gentile Apostle was in many ways a more 
richly furnished man than any of the rest. The 
Paulinism of Peter’s First Epistle goes to show 
that the debt was on the other side. Their earli- 
est privileges and priceless store of recollections 
of “all that Jesus did and taught,” were matched 
on. Paul’s side by a penetrating logic, a breadth 
and force of intellect applied to the facts of 
revelation, and a burning intensity of spirit, 
which in their combination were unique. The 
Pauline teaching, as it appears in the New Tes- 
tament, bears in the highest degree the marks 
of original genius, the stamp of a mind whose 
inspiration is its own. f 
Modern criticism even exaggerates Paul’s 
originality. 
more than a negative part to play in the de- 
velopment of Christian truth. In some of its 
representations, the figure of Paul appears to 
overshadow even that of the Divine Master. It 
was Paul’s creative genius, it is said, his daring 
idealism, that deified the human Jesus, and 
transformed the scandal of the cross into the 


glory of an atonement reconciling the world 


to God. Such theories Paul himself would have 
regarded with horror. “I received of the Lord 
that which I delivered unto you:” such is his 
uniform testimony. If he owed so little 
as a minister of Christ to his brother Apostles, 
he felt with the most sincere humility that he 
owed everything to Christ. The agreement of 
Paul’s teaching with that of the other New 
Testament writers, and especially with that of 
Jesus in the Gospels, proves that, however dis- 
tinct and individual his conception of the com- 
mon gospel, none the less there was a common 
gospel of Christ, and he did not speak of his 
own mind. The attempts made to get rid of 
this agreement by post-dating the New Testa- 
ment documents, and by explaining away the 


larger utterances of Jesus found in the Gospels. 


as due to Paulinist interpolation, are unayail- 
ing. They postulate a craftiness of ingenuity on 
the part of the writers of the incriminated books, 
and an ignorance in those who first received 
them, alike inconceivable. Paul did not build 
up the splendid and imperishable fabric of his 
theology on some speculation of his own.- Its 
foundation lies in the person and the teaching of 
Jesus Christ, and was common to Paul with 
James and Cephas and John. “ Whether I or 


It leaves the other Apostles little 
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they,” he testifies, “so we preach, and so ye 
believed” (1 Cor. xv. 11). Paul satisfied him- 
self at this conference that he and the Twelve 
taught the same gospel. Not in its primary 
‘data, but in their logical development and ap- 
plication, lies the specifically Pauline in Paulin- 
ism. The harmony between Paul and the other 
Apostolic leaders has the peculiar value which 
belongs to the agreement of minds of different 
orders, working independently. 

The Judaisers, however, persistently asserted 
Paul’s dependence on the elder Apostles. “The 
authority of the Primitive Church, the Apostolic 


tradition of Jerusalem ’’—this was the fulcrum 


of their argument. Where could Paul, they 
asked, have derived his knowledge of Christ, 
but from this fountain-head? And the power 


_ that made him could unmake him. Those who 


commissioned him had the right to overrule 
him, or even to revoke his commission. Was it 
not known that he had from time to time re- 
sorted to Jerusalem; that he had once publicly 
submitted his teaching to the examination of the 
heads of the Church there? The words of ver. 6 
contradict these malicious insinuations. Hence 
the positiveness of the Apostle’s self-assertion. 
In the Corinthian Epistles his claim to inde- 
pendence is made in gentler style, and with ex- 
pressions of humility that might have been mis- 
understood here. But the position Paul takes 
up is the same in either case: “I am an Apostle. 
I have seen Jesus our Lord. You—Corin- 
thians, Galatians—are my work in the Lord.” 
That Peter and the rest were in the old days 
so near to the Master, ‘‘makes no difference” to 
Paul. They are what they are—their high 


_ standing is universally acknowledged, and Paul 


has no need or wish to question it; but, by the 
grace of God, he also is what he is (1 Cor. xv. 
10). Their Apostleship does not exclude or 
derogate from his. 

~The self-depreciation, the keen sense of in- 
feriority in outward respects, so evident in 
Paul’s allusions to this subject elsewhere, is after 
all not wanting here. For when he says, ‘ God 
regards not man’s person,” it is evident that in 


_ respect of visible qualifications Paul felt that he 


had few. pretensions to make. Appearances 
were against him. And those who “ glory in 
appearance” were against him too (2 Cor. v. 
12). Such men could not appreciate the might 
of the Spirit that wrought in Paul, nor the sov- 
ereignty of Divine election. They “ reckoned” 
of the Apostle “as though he walked according 
to flesh” (2 Cor. x. 2). It seemed to them obvi- 
ous, as a matter of course, that he was far be- 
low the Twelve. With men of worldly wisdom 
the Apostle did not expect that his arguments 
would prevail. ‘His appeal was to ‘the spirit- 
ual, who judge all things.” : 

-So we-come back to the declaration of the 
Apostle in-i. 11: “ I give you to know, brethren, 
that my gospel is not according to man.”” Man 
had no hand either in laying its foundation or 
putting on the headstone. Paul's predecessors 
in Apostolic office did not impart the gospel to 
him at the outset; nor at a later time had they 
attempted to make any addition to the doctrine 
he had taught far and wide amongst the heathen. 
His Apostleship was from first to last a super- 
natural gift of grace. 

II. Instead, therefore, of assuming to be his 
superiors, or offering to bestow something of 
their own on Paul, the three renowned pillars of 
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the faith at Jerusalem acknowledged him as a 
brother Apostle. ' 

“They saw that I am intrusted with the gos- 
pel of the uncircumcision.” The form of the 
verb implies a trust given in the past and taking 
effect in the present, a settled fact. Once for 
all, this charge had devolved on Paul. He is 
“appointed herald and apostle” of ‘“ Christ 
Jesus, who gave Himself a ransom for all,— 
teacher of the Gentiles in faith and truth” 
(1 Tim. ii. 6, 7). That office Paul still holds. 
He is the leader of Christian evangelism. Every 
new movement in heathen missionary: enter- 
prise looks to his teaching for guidance and 
inspiration. 

The conference at Jerusalem in itself furnished 
conclusive evidence of Paul’s Apostolic com-’ 
mission. The circumcision controversy. was a 
test not only for Gentile Christianity, but at the 
same time for its Apostle and champion. Paul 
brought to this discussion a knowledge and in- 
sight, a force of character, a conscious ‘author- 
ity and unction of the Holy Spirit, that power- 
fully impressed the three great men who listened 
to him. The triumvirate at Jerusalem well knew 
that Paul had not received his marvellous: gifts 
through their hands. Nor was there anything 
lacking to him which they felt themselves called 
upon to supply. They could only say, ‘“ This 
is the Lord’s doing; and it is marvellous in 
our eyes.” Knowing, as Peter at least, we pre- 
sume had done for-many years,* the - history 
of Paul’s conversion, and seeing as they now 
did the conspicuous Apostolic signs attending 
his ministry, James and Cephas and John could 
only come to one conclusion. The gospel of the 
uncircumcision, they were convinced, was com- 
mitted to Paul, and his place in the Church was 
side by side with Peter. Peter must have felt 
as once before on a like occasion: “ If God gave 
unto him a gift equal to that He gave to me, 
who am I, that I should be able to hinder God?”’ 
(Acts xi. 17). It was not for them because’ of 
their elder rank and dignity to debate with God 
in this matter, and to withhold their recognition 
from His “ chosen vessel.” : 

John had not forgotten his Master’s reproof 
for banning the man that “ followeth not with 
us” (Luke ix. 49; Mark ix. 38). They “recog- 
nised,”’ Paul says, “the grace that had been 
given me;” and by that he means, to be sure, 
the undeserved favour that raised him to his 
Apostolic office.t This recognition was given ' 
to Paul. Barnabas shared the “ fellowship.” 
His hand was clasped by the three chiefs at Je- 
rusalem, not less warmly than that of this 
younger comrade. But it is in the singular 
number that Paul speaks of “‘ the grace that was 
given me,” and of the ‘trust in the gospel” and 
the ‘‘ working of God unto Apostleship.” 

Why then does not Paul say outright, “ they 
acknowledged me an Apostle, the equal of 
Peter?”’ Some are bold enough to say—Holsten 
in particular—‘ Because this is just ‘what: the 
Jerusalem chiefs never did, and -never ‘could 
have done.” { We will only reply, that if this 
were the case, the passage is a contintted sug- 
gestio falsi. No one could write the words of 
vv. 7-9, without intending his readers to believe 

*Ch.i.18 Sée ch. v. p. 835. 

_ tSee Rom. is; x Cor, xv. 105 Eph. iii. 2, 7; 84° 2?Tim: 
\ + Zum Evangelien d. Paulus und d. Petrus,"’ p.: 273. 
Holsten is the keenest and most logical of all the Baurian 
succession, 
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that such a recognition took place. Paul avoids 
the point-blank assertion, with a delicacy that 
any man of tolerable modesty will under- 
stand. Even the appearance of “ glorying” 
was er t6*him-'(2) -Cofse x7 axel asa 
I-5, II). 

The Church at Jerusalem, as we gather from 
vv. 7, 8, observed in Paul “ signs of the Apos- 
tle”? resembling those borne by Peter. His 
Gentile commission ran parallel with Peter’s 
Jewish commission. The labours of the two 
men were followed by the same kind of success, 
and marked by similar displays of miraculous 
power. The like seal of God was stamped on 
both. This correspondence runs through the 
Acts of the Apostles. Compare, for example, 
Paul’s sermon at Antioch in Pisidia with that 
of Peter on the Day of Pentecost; the healing 
ofthe Lystran cripple and the punishment of 
Elymas, with the case of the lame man at the 
Temple gate and the encounter of Peter and 
Simon Magus. The conjunction of the names 
of Peter and Paul was familiar to the Apostolic 
Church. The parallelism between the course of 
these great Apostles was no invention of second- 
century orthodoxy, set up in the interests of a 
“reconciling hypothesis; ” it attracted public at- 
tention as early as 51 A. D., while they were still 
in their mid career. If this idea so strongly 
posessed the minds of the Jewish Christian lead- 
ers and influenced their action at the Council 
of Jerusalem, we need not be surprised that it 
should dominate Luke’s narrative to the extent 
that it does. The allusions to Peter in 1 Corin- 
thians * afford further proof that in the life- 
time of the two Aposples it was a common thing 
to link their names together. 

But had not Peter also a share in the Gen- 
tile mission? Does not the division of labour 
made at this conference appear to shut out the 
senior Apostle from a field to which he had the 
prior claim? ‘Ye know,” said Peter at the 
Council, ‘ how that a good while ago God made 
choice among you, that by my mouth the Gen- 
tiles should hear the word of the gospel, and 
believe” (Acts xv. 7). To Peter was assigned 
the double honour of “opening the door of 
faith” both to Jew and Gentile. -This experi- 
ence made him the readier to understand Paul’s 
position and gave him the greater weight in 
the settlement of the question at issue. And 
not Peter alone, but Philip the Evangelist 
and other Jewish Christians had _ carried 
the gospel across the line of Judaic prej- 
udice, before Paul appeared on the _ scene. 
Barnabas and Silas were both emissaries 
of Jerusalem. So that the mother Church, 
if she could not claim Paul as her son, 
had nevertheless a large stake in the heathen 
mission. But when Paul came to the front, 
when his miraculous call, his incomparable gifts 
and wonderful success had made themselves 
known, it was evident to every discerning mind 
that he was the man chosen by God to direct 
this great work. Peter had opened the door of 
faith to the heathen, and had bravely kept it 
open; but it was for Paul to lead the Gentile 
nations through the open door, and to make a 
home for them within the fold of Christ. The 
men who had laboured in this field hitherto were 
Paul’s forerunners. And Peter does not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge the younger Apostle’s spe- 
cial fitness for this wider province of their com- 

* Ch. il. z2§ Til. aa 54%. Be 


mon work; and with the concurrence of James 
and John he yields the charge of it to him. 

Let us observe that it is two different 
provinces, not different gospels, that are in view. 
When the Apostle speaks of “the gospel of the= 
uncircumcision”’ as committed to himself, and 
that “of the circumcision” to Peter, he never 
dreams of any one supposing, as some of his 
modern critics persist in doing, that he meant 
two different doctrines. How can that be possi- 
ble, when he has declared those anathema who 
preach any other gospel? He has laid his gos- 
pel before the heads of the Jerusalem Church. 
Nothing has occurred there, nothing is hinted 
here, to suggest the existence of a “radical 
divergence.” If James and the body of the 
Judean Church really sympathised with the Cir- 
cumcisionists, with those whom the Apostle 
calls “false brethren,’ how could he with any 
sincerity have come to an agreement with them, 
knowing that this tremendous gulf was lying all 
the while between the Pillars and himself? 
Zeller argues that the transaction was simply 
a pledge of “ reciprocal toleration, a merely ex- 
ternal concordat between Paul and the original 
Apostles.” * The clasp of brotherly friendship 
was a sorry farce, if that were all it meant—if 
Paul and the Three just consented for the time 
to slur over irreconcilable differences; while 
Paul in turn has glossed over the affair for us in 
these artful verses! Baur, with characteristic 
finesse, says on the same point: “The  kowwvia 
was always a division; it could only be brought 
into effect by one party going ec ta ivy, the 
other e¢ rhv mepitouyv. As the Jewish Apos- 
tles could allege nothing against the principles | 
on which Paul founded his evangelical mission, 
they were obliged to recognise them in a cer- 
tain manner; but their recognition was a mere 
outward one. They left him to work on these 
principles still further in the cause of the gospel 
among the Gentiles; but for themselves they did 
not desire to know anything more about 
them.” + So that, according to the Tibingen 
critics, we witness in ver. 9 not a union, but a 
divorce! The Jewish Apostles recognise Paul 
as a brother, only in order to get rid of him. 
Can misinterpretation be more unjust than this? 
Paul does not say, ‘* They gave us the right hand 
of fellowship on condition that,” “but, “im order 
that we should go this way, they that.” As 
much as to say: The two parties came together 
and entered into a closer union, so that with the 
best mutual understanding each might go its 
own way and pursue its proper work in harmony 
with the other. For Paul it would have been 
a sacrilege to speak of the diplomatic com- 
promise which Baur and Zeller describe as 
“ giving the right hand of fellowship.” 

Never did the Church more deeply realise 
than at her first Council the truth, that “ there 
is one body and one Spirit; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism; one God and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and in all” 
(Eph. iv. 4-6). Paul still seems to feel his hand 
in the warm grasp of Peter and of John when 
he writes to the Ephesians of “the foundation 
of the Apostles and prophets, with Christ Jesus 
Himself for chief corner-stone; in whom the 
whole building fitly framed together, groweth 
unto an holy temple in the Lord” (ii. 20, 21). 


*“The Acts of the Apostles Critically Investigated,” 
vol. ii. pp. 28, 30: Eng. Trans. 
+‘ Paulus,” vol. i. p. 130; Eng. Trans, 
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Alas for the criticism that is obliged to see in 


words like these the invention of second-century 


_churchmanship, putting into the mouth of Paul 
catholic sentiments of which in reality he knew 


nothing! Such writers know nothing of the 
power of that fellowship of the> Spirit. which 
reigned in the glorious company of the Apostles. 

“Only they would have us remember the 
poor ”—a circumstance mentioned partly by way 
of reminder to the Galatians touching the col- 
lection for Jerusalem, which Paul had already 


“set on foot amongst them (1 Cor. xvi. 1). The 


request was prompted by the affectionate con: 
fidence with which the Jewish chiefs embraced 
Paul and Barnabas. It awakened an eager re- 
sponse in the Apostle’s breast. His love to his 
Jewish kindred made him welcome the sugges- 
tion. Moreover every deed of charity rendered 
by the wealthier Gentile Churches to “the poor 
saints in Jerusalem,” was another tie helping to 
bind the two communities to each other. Of 
such liberality Antioch, under the direction of 
the Gentile missionaries, had already set the 
example (Acts.xi. 29, 30). 


James, Peter, John, and Paul—it was a memora- 


’ ble day when these four men met face to face. 


What a mighty quaternion! Amongst them 
they have virtually made the New Testament 
and the Christian Church. They represent the 
four sides of the one foundation of the City of 
God. Of the Evangelists, Matthew holds af- 
finity with James; Mark with Peter; and Luke 
with Paul. James clings to the past and em- 
bodies the transition from Mosaism to Chris- 
tianity. Peter is the man of the present, quick 
in thought and action, eager, buoyant, suscepti- 
ble. Paul holds the future in his grasp, and 
schools the unborn nations. John gathers pres- 
ent, past, and future into one, lifting us into the 
region of eternal life and love. 

With Peter and James Paul had met before, 
and was to meet again. But so far as we can 
learn, this was the only occasion on which his 
path crossed that of John. Nor is this Apostle 
mentioned again in Paul’s letters. {n the Acts 


‘he appears but once or twice, standing silent 


in Peter’s shadow. A holy reserve surrounds 
John’s person in the earlier Apostolic history. 
His hour was not yet come. But his name 
tanked in public estimation amongst the three 
foremost of the Jewish Church; and he exer- 
cised, doubtless, a powerful, though quiet, con- 
ciliatory influence in the settlement of the Gen- 
tile question. The personality of Paul excited, 
we may be sure, the profoundest interest in such 
a mind as that of John. He absorbed, and yet 
in a sense transcended, the Pauline theology. 
The Apocalypse, although the most Judaic 
book of the New Testament, is penetrated with 
the influence of Paulinism. The detection in it 
of a covert attack on the Gentile Apostle is sim- 
ply one of the mare’s nests of a super-subtle and 
suspicious criticism. John was to be the heir 
of Paul’s labours at Ephesus and in Asia Mi- 
nor. And John’s long life, touching the verge 
of the second century, his catholic position, his 
serene and lofty spirit, blending in itself and re- 
solving into a higher unity the tendencies of 
James and Peter and Paul, give us the best as- 
surance that in the Apostolic age there was 
indeed ‘‘ One, holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church.” 

Paul’s fellowship with Peter and with James 
was cordial and endeared. But to hold the 
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hand of John, “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
was a yet higher satisfaction. That clasp sym- 
bolised a union between men most opposite in 
temperament and training, and brought to the 
knowledge of Christ in very different ways, but 
whose communion in Him was deep as the life 
eternal. Paul and John are the two master 
minds of the New Testament. Of all men that 
ever lived, these two best understood Jesus 
Christ. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PAUL AND PETER AT ANTIOCH. 
GALATIANS ii. 11-18. 


THE conference at Jerusalem issued in the for- 
mal recognition by the Primitive Church of Gen- 
tile Christianity, and of Paul’s plenary Apostle- 
ship. And it brought Paul into brotherly rela- 
tions with the three great leaders of Jewish 
Christianity. But this fellowship was not to con- 
tinue undisturbed. The same cause was still at 
work which had compelled the Apostle to go up 
to Jerusalem, taking Titus with him. The leaven 
of Pharisaic legalism remained in the Church. 
Indeed, as time went on and the national fanati- 
cism grew more violent, this spirit of intolerance 
became increasingly bitter and active. The ad- 
dress of James to Patil on the occasion of his 
last visit to the Holy City, shows that the 
Church of Jerusalem was at this time in a state 
of the most sensitive jealousy in regard to the 
Law, and that the legalistic prejudices always 
existing in it had gained a strength with which 
it was difficult to cope (Acts xxi. 17-25). 

But for the present the Judaising faction had 
received a check. It does not appear that the 
party ever again insisted on circumcision as a 
thing essential to salvation for the Gentiles. The 
utterances of Peter and James at the Council, 
and the circular addressed therefrom to the 
Gentile Churches, rendered this impossible. The 
Legalists made a change of front; and adopted 
a subtler and seemingly more moderate policy. 
They now preached circumcision as the prerog- 
ative of the Jew within the Church, and as a 
counsel of perfection for the Gentile believer in 
Christ (iii. 3). To quote the rescript of Acts xv. 
against this altered form of the circumcisionist 
doctrine, would have been wide of the mark. 

It is against this newer type of Judaistic teach- 
ing that our Epistle is directed. Circumcision, 
its advocates argued, was a Divine ordinance 
that must have its benefit.* God has given to 
Israel an indefeasible pre-eminence in His king- 
dom.+ Law-keeping children of Abraham en- 
ter the new Covenant on a higher footing than 
“sinners of the Gentiles:” they are still the 
elect race, the holy nation. If the Gentiles wish 
to share with them, they must add to their faith 
circumcision, they must complete their imper- 
fect righteousness by legal sanctity. So they 
might hope to enter on the full heritage of the 
sons of Abraham; they would be brought into 
communion with the first Apostles and the 
Brother of the Lord; they would be admitted 
to the inner circle of the kingdom of God. The 
new Legalists sought, in fact, to super-impose 
Jewish on Gentile Christianity. They no longer 

*Rom. ii. 25-iii. 1. : 
t Rom. i. 16; ii. 9, 10; ix. 4, 5; Xi. 1, 2. 
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. refused all share in Christ to the uncircumcised; 
they offered them a larger share. So we con- 
‘strue the teaching which Paul had to combat 
in the second stage of his conflict with Judaism, 
to which his four major Epistles belong. And 
the signal for this renewed struggle was given 
by the collision with Peter at Antioch. 

This encounter did not, we think, take place 
on the return of Paul and Barnabas from the 
Council. The compact of Jerusalem secured 
to the Church a few years of rest from the Juda- 
istic agitation. The Thessalonian Epistles, 
written in 52 or 53 A. D., go to show, not only 
that the Churches of Macedonia were free from 
the legalist contention, but that it did not at 
this period occupy the Apostle’s mind. Judas 
Barsabbas and Silas—not Peter—accompanied 
the Gentile missionaries in returning to Anti- 
och; and Luke gives, in Acts xv., a tolerably 
full_account of the circumstances which trans- 
‘pired there in the interval before the sec- 
ond missionary tour, without the slightest hint 
of any visit made at this time by the Apostle 
Peter. We can scarcely believe that the circum- 
cision party had already recovered, and in- 
creased its influence, to the degree that it must 
have done when “even Barnabas was carried 
away”; still less that Peter on the very morrow 
of the settlement at Jerusalem and of his frater- 
nal communion there with Paul would show 
himself so far estranged. 

When, therefore, did ‘Cephas come down 
to Antioch?” The Galatians evidently knew. 
The Judaisers had given their account of the 
matter, to Paul’s disadvantage. Perhaps he had 
referred to it himself on his last visit to Galatia, 
when we know he spoke explicitly and strongly 
against the Circumcisionists (i. 9). Just before 
his arrival in Galatia on this occasion he had 
“spent some time” at Antioch (Acts xviii. 22, 
23), in the interval between the second and third 
missionary journeys. Luke simply mentions the 
fact, without giving any details. This is the 
likeliest opportunity for the meeting of the two 
Apostles in the Gentile capital. M. Sabatier, in 
the following sentences, appears to us to put the 
course of events in its true light:—‘‘ Evidently 
the Apostle had quitted Jerusalem and under- 
taken his second missionary journey full of sat- 
isfaction at the victory he had gained, and free 
from anxiety for the future. The decisive mo- 
ment of the crisis therefore necessarily falls be- 
tween the Thessalonian and Galatian Epistles. 
What had happened in the meantime? The vio- 
lent discussion with Peter at Antioch (Gal. ii. 11-21), 
and all that this account reveals to us,—the ar- 
rival of the emissaries from James in the pagan- 
Christian circle, the counter-mission organised 
by the Judaisers to rectify the work of Paul. 
A new situation suddenly presents itself to the 
eyes of the Apostle on his return from his sec- 
ond missionary journey. He is compelled to 
throw himself into the struggle, and in doing 
so to formulate in all its rigour his principle of 
the abolishment of the Law.” 

The ‘‘troublers ”” in this instance were “ cer- 
tain from James.” Like the “false brethren” 
who appeared at Antioch three years before 
they came from the mother Church, over which 
James presided. The Judaising teachers at Cor- 
inth had their ‘ commendatory letters” (2 Cor. 
ili. 1), derived assuredly from the same quarter. 
In all likelihood, their confederates in Galatia 
brought similar credentials. We have already 
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seen that the authority of the Primitive Church 
was the chief weapon used by Paul’s adversaries. 
These letters of commendation were part of the 
machinery of the anti-Pauline agitation. How 
the Judaisers obtained these credentials, and in 
what precise relation they stood to James, we 
can only conjecture. Had the Apostle held 
James responsible for their action, he would 
not have spared him any more than he has done 
Peter. James held a quasi-pastoral relation to 
Christian Jews of the Dispersion. And as he 
addressed his Epistle to them, so he would be 
likely on occasion to send delegates to visit 
them. Perhaps the Circumcisionists found op- 
portunity to pass themselves off in this char- 
acter; or they may have abused a commission 


really given them, by interfering with Gentile 


communities. That the Judaistic emissaries in 
some way or other adopted false colours, is 
plainly intimated in 2 Cor. xi. 13. James, living 
always at Jerusalem, being moreover a man of 
simple character, could have little suspected the 
crafty plot which was carried forward under his 
name. 
These agents addressed themselves in the first 


_instance to the Jews, as their commission from 


Jerusalem probably entitled them to do. They 
plead for the maintenance of the sacred cus- 
toms, They insist that the Mosaic rites carry 
with them an indelible sanctity; that their ob- 
servance constitutes a Church within the Church. 
If this separation is once established, and the 
Jewish believers in Christ can be induced to 
hold themselves aloof and to maintain the “ ad- 
vantage of circumcision,” the rest will be easy. 
The way will then be open to “compel the 
Gentiles to Judaise.”” For unless they do this, 
they must be content to remain on a lower level, 
in a comparatively menial position, resembling 
that of uncircumcised proselytes in the Syna- 
gogue. The circular of the Jerusalem Council 
may have been interpreted by the Judaists in 
this sense, as though it laid down the terms, not 
of full communion between Jew and Gentile be- 
lievers, but only of a permissive, secondary rec- 
ognition. At Antioch the new campaign of the 
Legalists was opened, and apparently with sig+ 


nal success. In Galatia and Corinth we see it 


in full progress. 

The withdrawal of Peter and the other Jews 
at Antioch from the table of the Gentiles vir- 
tually “compelled” the latter “to Judaise.” Not 
that the Jewish Apostle had this intention in his 
mind. He was made the tool of designing men. 
By “separating himself’ he virtually said to 
every uncircumcised brother, “Stand by thy- 
self, I am holier than thou.” Legal conformity 
on the part of the Gentiles was made the con- 
dition of their communion with Jewish Chris- 
tians—a demand simply fatal to Christianity. It 
re-established the principle of salvation by 
works in a more individious form. To supple- 
ment the righteousness of faith by that of law 
meant to supplant it. To admit that the Israelite 
by virtue of his legal observances stood in a 
higher position than “sinners of the Gentiles,” 
was to stultify the doctrine of the cross, to 
make Christ’s death a gratuitous sacrifice. Pe- 
ter’s error, pushed to its logical consequences, 
involved the overthrow of the Gospel. This the 
Gentile Apostle saw at a glance. The situation 
was one of imminent danger. Paul needed all 
his wisdom, and all his courage and promptitude 
to meet it. 
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It had been Peter’s previous rule, since the 
vision of Joppa, to lay aside Jewish scruples of 


’ diet and to live in free intercourse with Gentile 


brethren. He ‘“‘ was wont to eat with the Gen- 


Stes “Though a born Jew, he lived:in: Gentile 


fashion ’”’—words unmistakably describing Pe- 
ter’s general habit in such circumstances. This 
Gentile conformity of Peter was a fact of no 
small moment for the Galatian readers. It con- 
travenes the assertion of a radical divergence 
between Petrine and Pauline Christianity, 
whether made by Ebionites or Baurians. 

The Jewish Apostle’s present conduct was an 
act of “dissimulation.” He was belying his 
known convictions, publicly expressed and acted 
on for years. Paul’s challenge assumes that his 
fellow-Apostle is acting insincerely. And this 
assumption is explained by the account furnished 
in the Acts of the Apostles respecting Peter’s 
earlier relations with Gentile Christianity (x. I- 
xi. 18; xv. 6-11). The strength of Paul’s case 
lay in the conscience of Peter himself. The 
conflict at Antioch, so often appealed to in proof 
of the rooted opposition between the two Apos- 
tles, in reality gives evidence to the contrary 
effect. Here the maxim strictly applies, Ex- 
ceptio probat regulam. 

Peter’s lapse is quite intelligible. No man who 
figures in the New Testament is better known 
to us. Honest, impulsive, ready of speech, full 
of contagious enthusiasm, brave as a lion, firm 
as a rock against open enemies, he possessed in 
a high degree the qualities which mark out a 
leader of men. He was of the stuff of which 
Christ makes his missionary heroes. But there 
was a strain of weakness in Peter’s nature. He 
was pliable. He was too much at the mercy of 
surroundings. His denial of Jesus set this na- 
tive fault in a light terribly vivid and humiliating. 
It was an act of “dissimulation.” In his soul 
there was a fervent love to Christ. His zeal 
had brought him to the place of danger. But 
for the moment he was alone. Public opinion 
was all against him. A panic fear seized his 
brave heart. He forgot himself; he denied the 
Master whom he loved more than life. His 
courage had failed; never his faith. ‘‘ Turned 
back again” from his coward flight, Peter had 
indeed “ strengthened his brethren” (Luke xxii. 
31, 32). He proved a tower of strength to the 
infant Church, worthy of his cognomen of the 
Rock. For more than twenty years he had stood 
unshaken. No name was so honoured in the 
Church as Peter’s. For Paul to be compared to 
him was the highest possible distinction. 

And yet, after all this lapse of time, and in the 
midst of so glorious a career, the old, miserable 
weakness betrays him once more. How admon- 
itory is the lesson! The sore long since healed 
over, the infirmity of nature out of which we 
seemed to have been completely trained, may 
yet break ovt again, to our shame and undoing. 
Had Peter for a moment forgotten the sorrow- 
ful warning of Gethsemane? Be it ours to 
“watch and pray, lest we enter into tempta- 
tion.” 

We have reason to believe that, if Peter rashly 
erred, he freely acknowledged his error, and 
honoured his reprover. -Both the Epistles that 
bear his name, in different ways, testify to the 
high. value which their author set upon the 
teaching of “ our beloved brother Paul.” Tra- 
dition places the two men at Rome side by side 
in their last days; as though even in their death 
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these glorious Apostles should not be divided, 
despite the attempts of faction and mistrust to 
separate them. 

Few incidents exhibit more strongly than this 
the grievous.consequences that may ensue from 
a seemingly trivial moral error. It looked a 
little thing that Peter should prefer to take his 
meals away from Gentile company. And yet, 
as Paul tells him, his withdrawal was a virtual 
rejection of the Gospel, and imperilled the most 
vital interests of Christianity. By this act the 
Jewish Apostle gave a handle to the adversaries 
of the Church which they have used for genera- 
tions and for ages afterwards. The dispute 
which it occasioned could never be forgotten. 
In the secondcentury it still drew down on Paul 
the bitter reproaches of the Judaising faction. 
And in our own day the rationalistic critics have 
been able to turn it to marvellous account. It 
supplies the corner-stone of their “ scientific re- 
construction” of Biblical theology. The entire 
theory of Baur is evolved out of Peter’s blunder. 
Let it be granted that Peter in yielding to the 
“certain from James ” followed his genuine con- 
victions and the tradition of Jewish Christianity, 
and we see at once how deep a gult lay between 
Paul and the Primitive Church. “All that Paul 
argues in the subsequent discussion only tends, 
in this case, to make the breach more visible. 
This false step of Peter is the thing that chiefly 
lends a colour to the theory in question, with 
all the far-reaching consequences touching the 
origin and import of Christianity, which it in- 
volves. So long “the evil that men do lives af- 
ter them” ! 

Paul’s rebuke of his brother Apostle extends 
to the conclusion of the chapter. Some inter- 
preters cut it short at the end of ver. 14; others 
at ver. 16; others again at ver. 18. But the 
address is consecutive and germane to the oc- 
casion throughout. Paul does not, to be sure, 
give a verbatim report, but the substance of 
what he said, and in a form suited to his readers. 
The narrative is an admirable prelude to the ar- 
gument of chap. ui. It forms the transition 
from the historical to the polemical part of the 
Epistle, from the Apostle’s personal to his doc- 
trinal apology. The condensed form of the 
speech makes its interpretation difficult and 
much contested. We shall in the remainder 
of this chapter trace the general course of 
Paul’s reproof, proposing in the following chap- 
ter to deal more fully with its doctrinal con- 
tents. 

I. In the first place, Paul taxes the Jewish Apos- 
tle with insincerity and unfaithfulness toward the 
gospel. “I saw,” he says, “that they were not 
holding a straight course, according to the truth 
of the gospel.” 

It is a moral, not a doctrinal aberration, that 
Paul lays at the door of Cephas and Barnabas. 
They did not hold a different creed from him- 
self; they were disloyal to the common creed. 
They swerved from the path of rectitude in 
which they had walked hitherto. They had re- 
gard no longer to “the truth of the gospel ”— 
the supreme consideration of the servant of 
Christ—but to the favour of men, tO the public 
opinion of Jerusalem. “ What will be said of 
us there?” they whispered to each other, “if 
these messengers of James report that we are 
discarding the sacred customs, and making no 
difference between Jew and Gentile? We shall 
alienate our Judean brethren. We shall bring 
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a scandal on the Christian cause in the eyes 
of Judaism.” 

This withdrawal of the Jews from the com- 
mon fellowship at Antioch was a public matter. 
It was an injury to the whole Gentile-Christian 
community. If the reproof was to be salutary, 
it must be equally public and explicit. The of- 
fence was notorious. Every one deplored it, 
except those who shared it, or profited by it. 
Cephas “ stood condemned.” And yet his influ- 
ence and the reverence felt toward him were 
so great that no one dared to put this condem- 
nation into words. His. sanction was of itself 
enough to give to this sudden recrudescence of 
Jewish bigotry the force of authoritative usage. 
“The truth of the gospel” was again in jeop- 
ardy. Once more Paul’s intervention foiled the 
attempts of the Judaisers and saved Gentile lib- 
erties. And this time he stood quite alone. 
Even the faithful Barnabas deserted him. But 
what mattered that, if Christ and truth were 
on his side? “ Amicus Cephas, amicus Barna- 
bas; sed magis amicus Veritas.” Solitary amid 
the circle of opposing or dissembling Jews, Paul 
“ withstood” the chief of the Apostles of Jesus 
ate the face.” He rebuked him “ before them 
aii 

II. Peter’s conduct is reproved by Paul in the 
light of their common knowledge of salvation in 
Christ. 

Paul is not content with pointing out the in- 
consistency of his brother Apostle. He must 
probe the matter to the bottom. He will bring 
Peter’s delinquency to the touchstone of the 
Gospel, in its fundamental principles. So he 
passes in ver. 15 from the outward to the in- 
ward, from the circumstances of Peter’s con- 
duct to the inner world of spiritual conscious- 
ness, in which his offence finds its deeper con- 
demnation. “ You and I,” he goes on to say, 
“not Gentile sinners, but men of Jewish birth— 
yet for all that, knowing that there is no justifi- 
cation for man in works of law, only through 
faith in Christ—we too put our faith in Christ, 
in order to be justified by faith in Him, not 
by works of law; for as Scripture taught us, in 
that way no flesh will be justified.” : 

Paul makes no doubt that the Jewish Apostle’s 
experience of salvation corresponded with his 
own. Doubtless, in their previous intercourse, 
and especially when he first ‘made acquaintance 
with Cephas” (i. 18) in Jerusalem, the hearts of 
the two men had been opened to each other; 
and.they had found that, although brought 
to the knowledge of the truth in different ways, 
yet in the essence of the matter—in respect of 
the personal conviction of sin,in the yielding up 
of self-righteousness and native pride, in the 
abandonment of every prop and trust but Jesus 
Christ—their history had run the same course, 
and face answered to face. Yes, Paul knew 
that he had an ally in the heart of his friend. 
He was not fighting as one that beateth the air, 
not making a rhetorical flourish, or a parade of 
some favourite doctrine of his own; he appealed 
from Peter dissembling to Peter faithful and 
consistent. Peter’s dissimulation was a return 
to the Judaic ground of legal righteousness. 
By refusing to eat with uncircumcised men, he 
affirmed implicitly that, though believers in 
Christ, they were still to him ‘common and 
unclean,” that the Mosaic rites imparted a higher 
sanctity than the righteousness of faith. Now 
the principles of evangelical and legal righteous- 
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“ness, of salvation by faith and by law-works, 


are diametrically opposed. It is logically impos- 
sible to maintain both. Peter had long ago ac- 
cepted the former doctrine. He had sought sal- 
vation, just like eny Gentile sinner, on the com- 
mon ground of human guilt, and with a faith 
that renounced every consideration of Jewish 
privilege and legal performance. By what right 
can any Hebrew believer in Christ, after this, 
set himself above his Gentile brother, or pre- 
sume to be by virtue of his circumcision and 
ritual law-keeping a holier man? Such we take 
to be the import of Paul’s challenge in vv. 15, 16. 

III. Paul is met at this point by the stock ob- 
jection to the doctrine of salvation by faith— 
an objection brought forward in the dispute at 
Antioch not, we should imagine, by Peter him- 
self, but by the Judaistic advocates. To renounce 
legal righteousness was in effect, they urged, to 
promote sin—nay, to make Christ Himself a minister 
of sin (ver. 17). 

Paul retorts the charge on those who make it. 
They promote sin, he declares, who set up legal 
righteousness again (ver. 18). The objection is 
stated and met in the form of question and an- 
swer, as in Rom. iii. 5. We have in this sharp 
thrust and parry an example of the sort of 
fence which Paul must often have carried on in 
his discussions with Jewish opponents on these 
questions. ; 

We must not overlook the close verbal con- 
nection of these verses with the two last. The 
phrase “ seeking to be justified in Christ” car- 
ries us back to the time when the two Apostles, 
self-condemned sinners, severally sought and 
found a new ground of righteousness in Him. 
Now when Peter and Paul did this, they were 
“themselves also found* to be sinners,’—an 
experience how abasing to their Jewish pride! 
They made the great discovery that stripped 
them of legal merit, and brought them down 
in their own esteem to the level of common 
sinners. Peter’s confession may stand for both, 
when he said, abashed by the glory of Christ, 
“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord.” Now this style of penitence, this pro- 
found self-abasement in the presence of Jesus 
Christ, revolted the Jewish moralist. To Phar- 
isaic sentiment it was contemptible. If justifica- 
tion by faith requires this, if it brings the Jew 
to so abject a posture and makes no difference 
between lawless and law-keeping, between pious 
children of Abraham and heathen outcasts—if 
this be the doctrine of Christ, all moral distinc- 
tions are confounded, and Christ is “a minister 
of sin!” This teaching robs the Jew of the 
righteousness he before possessed; it takes from 
him the benefit and honour that God bestowed 
upon his race! So, we doubt not, many a Jew 
was heard angrily exclaiming against the Paul- 
ine doctrine, both at Antioch and elsewhere. 
This conclusion was, in the view of the Legalist, 
a reductio ad absurdum of Paulinism. 

The Apostle repels this inference with the in- 
dignant 7? yévorro, Far be it! His reply is indi- 
cated by the very form in which he puts the 
question: “If we were found sinners” (Christ 
did not make us such). “ The complaint was 
this,” as Calvin finely says: “ Has Christ there- 
fore come to take away from us the righteous- 


*For this emphatic “found,” describing a process of 
moral conviction and inward discovery, comp. Rom, vii. 
ro, 18, 21; the whole passage strikingly illustrates the 
reminiscence of our text. 
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ness of the Law, to make us polluted who were 
holy? Nay, Paul says;—he repels the blas- 
phemy with detestation. For Christ did not in- 
troduce sin, but revealed it. He did not rob 
them of righteousness, but of the false show 
thereof.” * The reproach of the Judaisers was 
in reality the same that is urged against evan- 
gelical doctrine still—that it is immoral, placing 
the virtuous and vicious in the common cate- 
gory of “sinners.” 

Ver. 18 throws back the charge of promoting 
sin upon the Legalist. It is the counterpart, not 
of ver. 19, but rather of ver. 17. The “trans- 
gressor” is the sinner in a heightened and more 
specific sense, one who breaks known and ad- 
mitted law.t This word bears, in Paul’s vocabu- 
lary, a precise and strongly marked signification 


which is not satisfied by the common: interpre- 


tation. It is not that Peter, in setting up the 
Law which he. had in principle overthrown, puts 
himself in the wrong; nor that Peter in re-estab- 
lishing the Law, contradicts the purpose of the Law 
itself (Chrysostom, Lightfoot, Beet). This is to 
anticipate the next verse. In Paul’s view and 
according to the experience common to Peter 
with himself, law and transgression are con- 
comitant, every man “under law”’ is ipso facto 
a transgressor. He who sets up the first, con- 
stitutes himself the second. And this is what 
Peter is now doing; although Paul courteously 
veils the fact by putting it hypothetically, in the 
first person. After dissolving, so far as in him 
lay, the validity of legal righteousness and 
breaking down the edifice of justification by 
works, Peter is now building it up again, and 
thereby constructing a prison-house for himself. 
Returning to legal allegiance, he returns to 
legal condemnation; + with his own hands he 
puts on his neck the burden of the Law’s curse, 
which through faith in Christ he had cast off. 
By this act of timid conformity he seeks to com- 
mend himself to Jewish opinion; but it only 
serves, in the light of the Gospel, to “ prove 
him a transgressor,” to ‘‘commend”§ him in 
that unhappy character. This is Paul’s retort 
to the imputation of the Judaist. It carries the 
war into the enemies’ camp. “* No,” says Paul, 
“Christ is no patron of sin, in bidding men re- 
nounce legal righteousness.. But those promote 
sin—in themselves first of all—who after know- 
ing His righteousness, turn back again to 
legalism.” 

IV. The conviction of Peter is now complete. 
From the sad bondage to which the Jewish 
Apostle, by his compliance with the Judaisers, 
was preparing to submit himself, the Apostle 
turns to his own joyous sense of deliverance 
(vy. 19-21). Those who resort to legalism, he 
has said, ensure their own condemnation. It 
is, on the other hand, by an entire surrender to 
Christ, by realising the import of His death, 
that we learn to “live unto God.” So Paul had 
proved it. At this moment he is conscious of 
a union with the crucified and living Saviour, 
which lifts him above the curse of the law, above 
the power of sin. To revert to the Judaistic 
state, to dream any more of earning righteous- 
ness by legal conformity, is a thing for him 


*“ Commentarii,”’ 27 doc. 
+See Grimm’s ‘Lexicon,”’ or Trench’s “N. I. Syno- 
nyms,’’on this word. Comp. ch. iii. 19; Rom. ii. 23-27; 
iv. 15; V- 14. ey ‘ 
omp. ch. iii. 10-12, 19; Rom. iii. 20; iv. 15. 
This verb has, as Schott suggests, a tinge of irony. 
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inconceivable. It would be to make void the 
cross of Christ! 

And it was the Law itself that first impelled 
Paul along this path. ‘‘ Through law” he “ died 
to law.” The Law drove him from itself to seek 
salvation in Jesus Christ. Its accusations al- 
lowed him no shelter, left him no secure spot 
on which to build the edifice of his self-right- 
eousness. it said to him unceasingly, Thou art 
a transgressor.* He who seeks justification by 
its means contradicts the Law, while he frus- 
trates the grace of God. 


CHAPTER Xt 
THE PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. 
GALATIANS li. 19-21. 


PauL’s personal apology is ended. He has 
proved his Apostolic independence, and made 
good his declaration, ‘My Gospel is not ac- 
cording to man.” If he owed his commission 
to any man, it was to Peter; so his traducers 
persistently alleged. He has shown that, first 
without Peter, then in equality with Peter, and 
finally in spite of Peter, he had received and 
maintained it. Similarly in regard to James and 
the Jerusalem Church. Without their mediation 
Paul commenced his work; when that work was 
challenged, they could only approve it; and 
when afterwards men professing to act in their 
name disturbed his work, the Apostle had re- 
pelled them. He acted all along under the con- 
sciousness of a trust in the gospel committed to 
him directly by Jesus Christ, and an authority 
in its administration second to none upon earth. 
And events had justified this confidence. 

Paul is compelled to say all this about him- 
self. The vindication of his ministry is forced 
from him by the calumnies of false brethren. 
From the time of the conference at Jerusalem, 
and still more since he withstood Peter at An- 
tioch, he had been a mark for the hatred of the 
Judaising faction. He was the chief obstacle 
to their success. Twice he had foiled them, 
when they counted upon victory. They had now 
set on foot a systematic agitation against him, 
with its headquarters at Jerusalem, carried on 
under some pretext of sanction from the au- 
thorities of the Church there. At Corinth and 
in Galatia the legalist emissaries had appeared 
simultaneously; they pursued in the main the 


‘same policy, adapting it to the character and 


disposition of the two Churches, and appealing 
with no little success to the Jewish predilections 
common even amongst Gentile believers in 
Christ. 

In this controversy Paul and the gospel he 
preached were bound together. “I am set,” he 
says, “for the defence of the gospel” (Phil. i. ’ 
16). He was the champion of the cross, the 
impersonation of the principle of salvation by 
faith. It is “the gospel of Christ,” the “ truth 
of the gospel,” he reiterates, that is at stake. 
If he wards off blows falling upon him, it is be- 
cause they are aimed through him at the truth 
for which he lives—nay, at Christ who lives in 
him. In his self-assertion there is no note of 
pride or personal anxiety. Never was there a 
man more completely lost in the greatness of 
a great cause, nor who felt himself in com- 

* Rom. vii. 7-viii. 1. 
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parison with it more worthless. But that cause 
has lifted Paul with it to imperishable glory. Of 
all names named on earth, none stands nearer 
than his to that which is “ above every name.” 

While Paul in chaps. i. and ii. is busy with his 
own vindication, he is meantime behind the per- 
sonal defence preparing the doctrinal argument. 
His address to Peter is an incisive outline of the 
gospel of grace. The three closing verses are 
the heart of Paul’s theology. Such a testimony 
was the Apostle’s best defence before his audi- 
ence at Antioch; it was the surest means of 
touching the heart of Peter and convincing him 
of his error. And its recital was admirably cal- 
culated to enlighten the Galatians as to the true 
bearing of this dispute which had been so much 
misrepresented. From ver. 15 onwards, Paul 
has been all the while addressing, under the 
person of Peter, the conscience of his readers, 
and paving the way for the assault that he makes 
upon them with so much vigour in the first 
verses of chap. iii. Read in the light of the fore- 
going narrative, this passage is a compendium 
of the Pauline Gospel, invested with the pecu- 
liar interest that belongs to a confession of per- 
sonal faith, made at a signal crisis in the author’s 
life. Let us examine this momentous declara- 
tion. 

I. At the foundation of Paul’s theology lies 
his conception of the grace of God. 

Grace is the Apostle’s watchword. The word 
occurs twice as often in his Epistles as it does 
in the rest of the New Testament. Outside the 
Pauline Luke and Hebrews, and 1 Peter with 
its large infusion of Paulinism, it is exceedingly 
rare. In this word the character, spirit, and aim 
of the revelation of Christ, as Paul understood 
it, are summed up. “The grace of God” is 
the touchstone to which Peter’s dissimulation is 
finally brought. Christ is the embodiment of 
Divine grace—above all, in His death. So that 
it is one and the same thing to “ bring to nought 
the grace of God,” and “the death of Christ.” 
Hence God’s grace is called “the grace of 
Christ,’”—“ of our Lord Jesus Christ.” From 
Romans to Situs and Philemon, “ grace reigns ” 
in every Epistle. No one can counterfeit this 
mark of Paul, or speak of grace in his style and 
accent. 

God’s grace is not His love alone; it is re- 
deeming love—love poured out upon the unde- 
serving, love coming to seek and save the lost, 
“bringing salvation to all men” (Rom. v. 1-8; 
Tit. ii. 11). Grace decreed redemption, made 
the sacrifice, proclaims the reconciliation, pro- 
vides and bestows the new sonship of the Spirit, 
and schools its children into all the habits of 
godliness and virtue that beseem their regen- 
erate life, which it brings finally to its consum- 
mation in the life eternal.* 

Grace in God is therefore the antithesis of 
sin in man, counterworking and finally triumph- 
ing over it. Grace belongs to the last Adam 
as eminently as sin -to the first. The later 
thoughts of the Apostle on this theme are ex- 
pressed in Tit. iii. 4-7, a passage singularly rich 
in its description of the working of Divine grace 
on human nature. “ We were senseless,” he 
says, “disobedient, wandering in error, in 
bondage to lusts and pleasures of many kinds, 
living in envy and malice, hateful, hating each 
other. But when the kindness and love to man 

* Eph. i. 5-9; 2 Tim. i. 9; Rom. iii. 24; Heb. ii. 9; 2 Cor. 
v. so-vi f; Gal. iv. 5; Tit. iii. 5-7; ii. 11-14 ; Rom, v, 21. 
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of our Saviour God shone forth,”—then all was 
changed: “not by works wrought in our own 
righteousness, but according to His mercy He 
saved us, through the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Spirit, that, justified 
by His grace, we might be made heirs in hope 
of life eternal.” The vision of the grace of God 
drives stubbornness, lust, and hatred from the 
soul. It brings about, for man and for society, 
the palingenesia, the new birth of Creation, roll- 
ing back the tide of evil and restoring the 
golden age of peace and innocence; and crowns 
the joy of a renovated earth with the glories 
of a recovered heaven. % 
Being the antagonist of sin, grace comes of 
necessity into contrast with the law. Law is in- 
trinsically the opposer of sin; sin is “ lawless- 
ness,” with Paul as much as with John.* But 
law was powerless to cope with sin: it was 
“weak through the flesh.” Instead of crushing 
sin, the interposition of law served to inflame 
and stimulate it, to bring into play its latent 
energy, reducing the man most loyally disposed 
to moral despair. ‘ By the law therefore is the 
knowledge of sin; it worketh out wrath.” In- 
evitably, it makes men transgressors; it brings 
upon them an inward condemnation, a crushing 
sense of the Divine anger and hostility+ That 
is all that law can do by itself. “‘ Holy and just 
and good,” notwithstanding, to our perverse na- 
ture it becomes death (Rom. vii. 13; 1 Cor. xv. 
56). It is actually “the strength of sin,” lend- 
ing itself to extend and confirm its power. We 
find in it a “law of sin and death.” So that 
to be “under law” and “under grace” are two 
opposite and mutually exclusive states. 
latter condition only is sin “no longer our 
lord” (Rom. vi. 14). Peter and the Jews of 
Antioch therefore, in building up the legal prin- 
ciple again, were in truth “ abolishing the grace 
of God.” If the Galatians follow their exam- 
ple, Paul warns them that they will “fall from 
grace.” Accepting circumcision, they become 
“debtors to perform the whole law,”—and that 
means transgression and the curse (vy. 1-4; iii. 
10-12; 11. 16-18). } 


? 


In the | 


While sin is the reply which man’s nature 


makes to the demands of law, fatth is the re- 
sponse elicited by grace; it is the door of the 
heart opening to grace.{ Grace and Faith go 
hand in hand, as Law and Transgression. Lim- 
iting the domain of faith, Peter virtually denied 
the sovereignty of grace. 
fession made at the Council of Jerusalem: “ By 
the grace of the Lord Jesus we trust to be saved, 
even as the Gentiles” (Acts xv. 11). With Law 
are joined such terms as Works, Debt, Reward, 
Glorying, proper to a “righteousness of one’s 
own.”§ With Grace we associate Gift, Prom- 
ise, Predestination, Call, Election, Adoption, 
Inheritance, belonging to the dialect of “the 
righteousness which is of God by faith.” Grace 
operates in the region of “the Spirit,’ making 
for freedom; but law, however spiritual in 
origin, has come to seek its accomplishment in 
the sphere of the flesh, where it “ gendereth to 
bondage ” (iv. 23-v. 5; 2 Cor. iii. 6, 17). , 
Grace appears, however, in another class of 
passages in Paul’s Epistles, of which i. 15, ii. 9 
are examples. To the Divine grace Paul as- 
*Rom. vii. 12, 14; 2 Thess. 11. 4-8; comp. 1 John iii. 4. 
+ Rom. iii. 20; iv. 15; v. 20; vii. 5, 243 Gah: ii. 16 ; iii. 10, 11, 
19. = 
# Rom. iii. 24, 25; Eph. ii. 8; etc. 
§ Rom, iv. 3-4; xi. 6; Gal. ii. 16; iii. 22. 
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eribes his personal salvation and Apostolic call. 


The revelation which made him a Christian and 
an Apostle, was above all things a manifestation 
of grace. Wearing this aspect, “the glory of 
God” appeared to him “in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” The splendour that blinded and over- 
whelmed Saul on his way to Damascus, was 
“the glory of His grace.” The voice of Jesus 
that fell on the persecutor’s ear spoke in the 
accents of grace. No scourge of the Law, no 
thunders of Sinai, could have smitten down the 
proud Pharisee, and beaten or scorched out of 
him his strong self-will, like the complaint of 
Jesus. All the circumstances tended to stamp 
upon his soul, fused into penitence in that hour, 
the ineffaceable impression of “the grace of 
God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Such 


- confessions as those of 1 Cor. xv. 8-10, and Eph. 


ii. 7, iii. 7, 8, show how constantly this remem- 
brance was present with the Apostle Paul and 
suffused his views of revelation, giving to his 
‘ministry its peculiar tenderness of humility and 
ardour of gratitude. This sentiment of bound- 


less obligation to the grace of God, with its 


pervasive effect upon the Pauline doctrine, is 
strikingly expressed in the doxology of 1 Tim. 
i. 11-17,—words which it is almost a sacrilege 
to put into the mouth of a falsarius: ‘“ Accord- 
ing to the gospel of the glory of the blessed 
God, wherewith / was intrusted, . who was 
‘aforetime a blasphemer and persecutor. 

But the grace of our Lord abounded even more 
exceedingly. Faithful is the saying, worthy to 
be received of all, ‘ Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners’—of whom 7 am chief. 
. . . In me as chief Christ Jesus showed forth 
all His long-suffering. Now to the King 
of ‘the ages be honour and glory for ever. 
Amen.” Who, reading the Apostle’s story, does 
‘not echo that Amen? No wonder that Paul be- 
came the Apostle of grace; even as John, “ the 
disciple whom Jesus loved,” must perforce be 
the Apostle of love. First to him was God’s 
grace revealed in its largest affluence, that 
through him it might be known to all men and 
to all ages. 

II. Side by side with the grace of God, we 
find in ver. 21 the death of Christ. He sets aside 
the former; the Apostle argues, who by ad- 
mitting legal righteousness nullifies the latter. 

While grace embodies Paul’s fundamental 
conception of the Divine character, the death of 
Christ is the fundamental fact in which that 
character. manifests itself. So the cross be- 
comes the centre of Paul’s theology. But it 
was, in the first place, the basis of his personal 
life. “ Faith in the Son of God, who loved me 
and gave Himself up for me,” is the foundation 
of “the life he now lives in the flesh.” 

Here lay the stumbling-block of Judaism. 
Theocratic pride, Pharisaic tradition, could not, 
as we say, get over it. A crucified Messiah! 
How revolting the bare idea. But when, as in 
Paul’s case, Judaistic pride did surmount this 
huge scandal and in spite of the offence of the 
cross arrive at faith in Jesus, it was at the cost 
of a severe fall. It was broken in pieces,—de- 
stroyed once and for ever. With the elder Apos- 
tles the change had been more gradual; they 
were never steeped in Judaism as Saul was. 
For him to accept the faith of Jesus was a revo- 
lution the most complete and drastic possible. 
As a Judaist, the preaching of the cross was an 
outrage on his faith and his Messianic hopes; 
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f) ’ ? . 
now it was that which most of all subdued 


and entranced him. Its power was extreme, 
whether to attract or repel. The more he had 
loathed and mocked at it before, the more he is 
bound henceforth to exalt the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. A proof of the Divine anger 
against the Nazarene he had once deemed it; 
now he sees in it the token of God’s grace in 
Him to the whole world. ; 

For Paul therefore the death of Christ im- 
ported the end of Judaism. “I. died to law,” ' 
he writes,—‘ I am crucified with Christ.” Once 
understanding what this death meant, and realis- 


ing his own relation to it, on’ every account it 


was impossible to go back to Legalism. The 
cross barred all return. The law that put Him, 
the sinless One, to death, could give no life to 
sinful men. The Judaism that pronounced His 
doom, doomed itself. Who would make peace 
with it over the Saviour’s blood? From the 
moment that Paul knew the truth about the 
death of Jesus, he had done with Judaism for 
ever. Henceforth he knew nothing—cherished 
no belief or sentiment, acknowledged no maxim, 
no tradition, which did not conform itself to 
His death. The world to which he had be- 
longed died, self-slain, when it slew Him. From 
Christ’s grave a new world was. rising, for 
which alone Paul lived. # 

But why should the grace of God take expres- 
sion in a fact so appalling as Christ’s death? 
What has death to do with grace? It is the 
legal penalty of sin. The conjunction of sin and 
death pervades the teaching of Scripture, and is 
a principle fixed in the conscience of mankind: 
Death, as man knows it, is the inevitable con- 
sequence and the universal witness of his trans- 
gression. He ‘carries about in his mortality 
the testimony that God is angry with-the wicked 
every day” (Augustine). The death of Jesus 
Christ cannot be taken out of this category. He 


‘died a sinner’s death. He bore the penalty of 


guilt. The prophetic antecedents of Calvary, 
the train of circumstances connected with it, His 
own explanations in chief—are all in keeping 
with this purpose. With amazement we behold 
the Sinless ‘‘ made sin,” the Just dying for the 
unjust. He was “ born of a woman, born under 
law’: under law He lived—and died. Grace is 
no law-breaker.’ God must above all things be 
“just Himself,” if He is to justify others (Rom. 
iii. 26). The death of Jesus declares it. That 
sublime sacrifice is, as one might say, the re- 
sultant of grace and law. Grace “gives Him 
up for us all; ”’ it meets the law’s claims in Him, 
even to the extreme penalty, that from us the 
penalty may be lifted off. He puts Himself 
under law, in order “ to buy out those under law ” 
(iv. 4, 5). In virtue of the death of Christ, 
therefore, men are dealt with on an extra-legal 
footing, on terms of grace; not because law is 
ignored or has broken down; but because it is 
satisfied beforehand. God has “ set forth Christ 
Jesus a propitiation”’ ; and in view of that ac- 
complished fact, He proceeds “in the present 
time ” to ‘justify him who is of faith in Jesus ” 
(Rom. iii. 22-26). Legalism is at an-end, for the 
Law has spent itself on our Redeemer. For 
those that are in Him “there is now no con- 
demnation.” This is to anticipate the fuller 
teaching of chap. iii.; but the vicarious sacrifice 
is already implied when Paul says, “He gave 
Himself up for me—gave Himself for our sins ” 


(i. 4). 
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The resurrection of Christ is, in Paul’s thought, 
the other side of His death. They constitute 
one event, the obverse and reverse of the same 
reality. For Paul, as for the first Apostles, the 
resurrection of Jesus gave to His death an as- 
pect wholly different from that it previously 
wore. But the transformation wrought in their 
minds during the “ forty days” in his case came 
about in a single moment, and began from a dif- 
ferent starting-point. Instead of being the mer- 
ited punishment of a blasphemer and false Mes- 
siah, the death of Calvary became the glorious 
self-sacrifice of the Son of God. The dying and 
rising of Jews were blended in the Apostle’s 
mind; he always sees the one in the light of 
the other. The faith that saves, as he formulates 
it, is at once a faith that Christ died for our 
sins, and that God raised Him from the dead 
on the third day.* Whichever of the two one 
may first apprehend, it brings the other along 
with it. The resurrection is not an express topic 
of this Epistle. Nevertheless it meets us in its 
first sentence, where we discern that Paul’s 
knowledge of the gospel and his call to pro- 
claim it, rested upon this fact. In the passage 
before us the resurrection is manifestly assumed. 
If the Apostle is “ crucified with Christ,”’—and 
yet “Christ lives in him,” it is not simply the 
teaching, or the mission of Jesus that lives over 
again in Paul; the life of the risen Saviour has 
itself entered into his soul. 

III. This brings us to the thought of the union 
of the believer with Christ mn death and life, which 
is expressed in terms of peculiar emphasis and 
distinctness in ver. 20. ‘‘ With Christ I have 
been crucified; and J live no longer; it is Christ 
that lives in me. My earthly life is governed 
by faith in Him who loved me and died for me.” 
Christ and Paul are one. When Christ died, 
Paul’s former self died with Him. Now it is 
the Spirit of Christ in heaven that lives within 
Paul’s body here on earth. 

This union is first of all a communion with the 
dying Saviour. Paul does not think of the sac- 
rifice of Calvary as something merely accom- 
plished for him, outside himself, by a legal ar- 
rangement in which one person takes the place 
of another and, as it were, personates him. The 
nexus between Christ and Paul is deeper than 
this. Christ is the centre and soul of the race, 
holding towards it a spiritual primacy of which 
Adam’s natural headship was a type, mediating 
between men and God in all the relations which 
mankind holds*to God.t' The death of Jesus 
was more than substitutionary; it was represent- 
ative. He had every right to act for us. He 
was the “ One” who alone could “ die for all ;” 
in Him “all died” (2 Cor. v. 14, 15). He car- 
ried us with Him to the cross: His death was 
in effect the death of those whose sins He bore. 
There was no legal fiction here; no federal com- 
pact extemporised for the occasion. ‘‘ The sec- 
ond Man from heaven,” if second in order of 
time, was first and fundamental in the spiritual 
order, the organic Head of mankind, ‘“ the root,” 
as well as “the offspring” of humanity.t (The 
judgment that fell upon the race was a sum- 
mons to Him who held in His hands its inter- 
ests and destinies. Paul’s faith apprehends and 
endorses what Christ has done on his behalf,— 
“who loved me,” he cries, “and gave Himself 

*: Cor. Xv. 3, 4, 11; Rom. iv. 24, 25; x. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 14. 


+ Rom. v. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 23, 45-48 i t Tim. ii. 5. 
t1 Cor. xv. 45-49; comp. Col. i. 15-17; John 1. 4, 9, 15,.16. 
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up for me.” When the Apostle says, “I have 
been crucified with Christ,’ he goes back in 
thought to the scene of Calvary; there, poten- 
tially, all that was done of which he now realises 
in himself the issue. His present salvation is, 
so to speak, a rehearsal of the Saviour’s death, a 
“likeness” (Rom. vi. 5) of the supreme act of 


atonement, which took place once for all when © 


Christ died for our sins. 

Faith is the link between the past, objective 
sacrifice, and the present, subjective apprehen- 
sion of it, by which its virtue becomes our own. 


Without such faith, Christ would have * died in 


vain.”” His death must then have been a great 
sacrifice thrown away. Wilful unbelief repudi- 
ates what the Redeemer has done, provisionally, 
on our behalf. This repudiation, as individuals, 
we are perfectly free to make. ‘“ The objective 
reconciliation effected in Christ’s death can after 
all benefit actually, in their own personal con- 
sciousness, only those who know and acknowl- 
edge it, and feel themselves in their solidarity 
with Christ to be so much one with Him as to 
be able to appropriate inwardly His death and 
celestial life, and to live over again His life 
and death; those only, in a word, who truly 
believe in Christ. Thus the idea of substitution 
in Paul receives its complement and realisation 
in the mysticism of his conception of faith. 
While Christ objectively represents the whole 
race, that relation becomes a subjective reality 
only in the case of those who connect themselves 
with Him in faith in such a way as to fuse 
together with Him into one spirit and one body, 
as to find in Him their Head, their soul, their 


life and self, and He in them His body, His .. 


members and His temple. Thereby the idea of 
‘one for all’ receives the stricter meaning of 
‘all in and with one.’” 

Partaking the death of Christ, Paul has come 
to share in His risen life. On the cross he owned 
his Saviour—owned His wounds, His shame, 
His agony of death, and felt himself therein 
shamed, wounded, slain to death. Thus joined 
to, his Redeemer, as by the nails that fastened 
Him to the tree, Paul is carried with Him down 
into the grave—into the grave, and out again! 


Christ is risen from the dead: so therefore is © 


” 


Paul. He “died to sin once,” and now “ liveth 
to God; death lords it over Him no more:” 
this Paul reckons equally true for himself (Rom. 
vi. 3-11). The Ego, the “old man” that Paul 
once was, lies buried in the grave of Jesus. 3 

Jesus Christ alone, ‘the Lord of the Spirit” 
has risen from that sepulchre,—has risen in the 
spirit of Paul. “If any one should come to 
Paul’s doors and ask, Who lives here? he would 
answer, not Saul of Tarsus, but Jesus Christ 
lives in this body of mine.” In this appropria- 
tion of the death and rising of the Lord Jesus, 
thisinterpenetrationof the spiritof Paul and that 
of Christ, there are three stages corresponding 
to the Friday, Saturday, and Sunday of Easter- 
tide. ‘ Christ died for our sins; He was buried; 
He rose again the third day:” so, by conse- 
quence, “I am crucified with Christ; no longer 
do I live; Christ liveth in me.” 

This mystic union of the soul and its Saviour 
bears fruit in the activities of outward life. Faith 
is no mere abstract and contemplative affection; 
but a working energy, dominating and directing 
all our human faculties. It makes even the 
flesh its instrument, which defied the law of 
God, and betrayed the man to the bondage of 
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sin and death. There is a note of triumph in 
the words,—“ the life I now live in the flesh, I 
live in faith!” The impossible has been accom- 
plished. “The body of death” is possessed by 
the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus (Rom. vi. 12; 
vii. 23-viii. 1). The flesh—the despair of the 
law—has become the sanctified vessel of grace. 
Paul’s entire theology of Redemption is con- 
tained in this mystery of union with Christ. The 
office of the Holy Spirit, whose communion holds 
together the glorified Lord and His members 
upon earth, is implied in the teaching of ver. 
20. This is manifest, when in iii. 2-5 we find the 
believer’s union with Christ described as “ re- 
ceiving the Spirit, beginning in the Spirit; ” and 
when a little later “the promise of the Spirit” 
embraces the essential blessings of the newlife.* 
The doctrine of the Church is also here. For 
those in whom Christ dwells have therein a 
common life, which knows no “ Jew and Greek; 
all are one man” in Him.t Justification and 
sanctification alike are here; the former being the 
realisation of our share in Christ’s propitiation 
for sin, the latter our participation in His risen 
life, spent “to God.” Finally, the resurrection to 
eternal life and the heavenly glory of the saints 
spring from their present fellowship with the 
Redeemer. “ The Spirit that raised Jesus from 
the dead, dwelling in us, shall raise our mortal 
body” to share with the perfected spirit His 
celestial life. The resurrection of Christ is the 
earnest of that which all His members will at- 
tain,—nay, the material creation is to participate 
in the glory of the sons of God, made like to 
Him, the “firstborn of many brethren” (Rom. 
Vili. 11, 16-23, 29, 30; Phil. iii. 20, 21). 


In all these vital truths Paul’s gospel was 
traversed by the Legalism countenanced by Pe- 
ter at Antioch. The Judaistic doctrine struck di- 
rectly, if not avowedly, at the cross, whose re- 
proach its promoters sought to escape. This 
charge is the climax of the Apostle’s contention 
against Peter, and the starting-point of his ex- 
postulation with the Galatians in the following 
chapter. “If righteousness could be obtained 
by way of law, then Christ died for nought!” 
What could one say worse of any doctrine or 
policy, than that it led to this? And if works 
of law actually justified men, and circumcision 
is allowed to make a difference between Jew 
and Greek before God, the principle of legalism 

“is admitted, and the intolerable consequence en- 
sues which Paul denounces. What did Christ 
die for, if men are able to redeem themselves 
after this fashion? How can any one dare to 
build up in face of the cross his paltry edifice 
of self-wrought goodness, and say by doing so 
that the expiation of Calvary was superfluous 
and that Jesus Christ might have spared Himself 
all that trouble! R 

And so, on the one hand, Legalism impugns 
the grace of God. It puts human relations to 
God on the footing of a debtor and creditor ac- 
count; it claims for man a ground for boasting 
in himself (Rom. iv. 1-4), and takes from God 
the glory of His grace. In its devotion to stat- 
ute and ordinance, it misses the soul of obedi- 
ence, the love of God, only to be awakened by 
the knowledge of His love to us (v. 14; 1 John 
iv. 7-11). It sacrifices the Father in God to the 


* Ch. iii. 14; iv. 6,7; v. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 17, 193 Rom. viii. 
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King. It forgets that trust is the first duty of a 
rational creature toward his Maker, that the 
law of faith lies at the basis of all law for man. 

On the other hand, and by the same necessity, 
Legalism is fatal to’ the spiritual life in man. 
Whilst it clouds the Divine character, it dwarfs 
and petrifies the human. What becomes of the 
sublime mystery of the life hid with Christ in 
God, if its existence is made contingent on 
circumcision and ritual performance? To men 
who put “meat and drink” on a level with 
“righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost,” or in their intercourse with fellow- 
Christians set points of ceremony above justice, 
mercy, and faith, the very idea of a spiritual 
kingdom of God is wanting. The religion of 
Jesus and of Paul regenerates the heart, and 
from that centre regulates and hallows the whole 
ongoing of life. Legalism- guards the mouth, 
the hands, the senses, and imagines that through 
these it can drill the man into the Divine order. 
The latter theory makes religion a mechanical ~ 
system; the former conceives it as an inward, 
organic life. 


THE DOCTRINAL POLEMIC. 
CHAPTER iil. I-v. 12. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE GALATIAN FOLLY. 
GALATIANS iii. 1-5. 


At the beginning of chap. iii. falls the most 
marked division of this Epistle. So far, since 
the exordium, its course has been strictly nar- 
rative. The Apostle has been “ giving” his 
readers “to know” many things concerning 
himself and his relations to the Judean Church 
of which they had been ignorant or misinformed. 
Now this preliminary task is over. From ex- 
planation and defence he passes suddenly to the 
attack. He turns sharply round upon the Gala- 
tians, and begins to ply them with expostulation 
and argument. It is for their sake that Paul 
has been telling this story of his past career. 
In the light of the narration just concluded, they 
will be able to see their folly and to under- 
stand how much they have been deceived. 

Here also the indignation so powerfully ex- 
pressed in the Introduction, breaks forth again, 
directed this time, however, against the Gala- 
tians themselves and breathing grief more than 
anger. And just as after that former outburst 
the letter settled down into the sober flow of 
narrative, so from these words of reproach Paul 
passes on to the measured course of argument 
which he pursues through the next two chap- 
ters. In iv. 8-20, and again in v. I-12, doctrine 
gives way to appeal and warning. But these 
paragraphs still belong to the polemical division 
of the Epistle, extending from this point to the 
middle of chap. v. This section forms the cen- 
tral and principal part of the letter, and is com- 
plete in itself. Its last words, in v. 6-12, will 
bring us round to the position from which we 
are now setting out. 

This chapter stands, nevertheless, in close con- 
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nection of thought with the foregoing. The 
Apostle’s doctrine is grounded in historical fact 
and personal experience. The theological ar- 
gument has behind it the weight of his proved 
Apostleship. The Judaistic dispute at Antioch, 
in particular, bears immediately on the subject- 
matter of the third chapter. Peter’s vacillation 
had its counterpart in the defection of the Gala- 
tians. The reproof and refutation which the 
elder Apostle brought upon himself, Paul’s 
readers must have felt, touched them very 
nearly. In the crafty intriguers who made mis- 
chief at Antioch, thy could see the image of 
the Judaists who had come into their ‘midst. 
Above all, it was the cross which Cephas had dis- 


honoured, whose efficacy he had virtually de- - 


nied. His act of dissimulation, pushed to its 
issue, nullified the death of Christ. This is the 
grayamen of Paul’s impeachment. And it is 
—the foundation of all his complaints against the 
Galatians. Round this centre the conflict is 
waged. By its tendency to enhance or dimin- 
ish the glory of the Saviour’s cross, Paul judges 
of the truth of every teaching, the worth of 
every policy. Angel or Apostle, it matters not 
—whoever disparages the cross of Jesus Christ 
finds in Paul an unflinching enemy. The thought 
of Christ “dying in vain’’ rouses in. him the 
strong emotion under which he indites the first 
verses of this chapter. What greater folly, what 
stranger bewitchment can there be, than for 
one who has seen “ Jesus Christ crucified” to 
turn away to some other spectacle, to seek else- 
where a more potent and diviner charm! “O 
senseless Galatians! ” 

I. Here then was the beginning of their folly. 
The Galatians forgot their Saviour’s cross. 

This was the first’ step in their backsliding. 
Had their eyes continued to be fixed on Cal- 
vary, the Legalists would have argued and ca- 
joled in vain. Let the cross of Christ once lose 
its spell for us, let its influence fail to hold and 
rule the soul, and we are at the mercy of every 
wind of doctrine. We are like sailors in a dark 
night on a perilous coast, who have lost sight of 
the lighthouse beacon. Our Christianity will go 
to pieces. If Christ crucified should cease to be 
its sovereign attraction, from that moment the 
Church is doomed. 

This forgetfulness of the cross on the part of 
the Galatians is the more astonishing to Paul, 
because at first they had so vividly realised its 
power, and the scene of Calvary, as Paul de- 
picted it, had taken hold of their nature with 
extraordinary force. He was conscious at the 
time—so his words seem to intimate—that it 
was given him, amongst this susceptible people, 
to draw the picture with unwonted effect. The 
gaze of his hearers was riveted upon the sight. 
It was as if the Lord Jesus hung there before 
their eyes. They beheld the Divine sufferer. 
They heard His cries of distress and of triumph. 
They felt the load which crushed Him. Nor 
was it their sympathies alone and their rever- 
ence, to which the spectacle appealed. It stirred 
their conscience to its depths. It awakened feel- 
ings of inward humiliation and contrition, of 
horror at the curse of sin, of anguish under the 
bitterness and blackness of its death. “ It was 
you,” Paul would say—‘ yo. and I, for whom 
He died. Our sins laid on Him that ignominy, 
those agonies of body and of spirit. He died 
the Just for the unjust, that He might bring 
us to God.” They looked, they listened, till their 
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hearts were broken, till all their sins cried out 
against them; and in a passion of repentance 
they cast themselves before the Crucified, and 


took Him for their Christ and King. From the — 


foot of the cross they rose new men, with heay- 
en’s light upon their brow, with the cry Abba, 
Father, rising from their lips, with the Spirit of 
God and of Jesus Christ, the consciousness of a 
Divine sonship, filling their breast. 

Has all this passed away? Have the Galatians 
forgotten the shame, the glory of that hour— 
the tears of penitence, the cries of joy and grat- 
itude which the vision of the cross drew from 
their souls, the new creation it had wrought 
within them, the ardour of spirit and high re- 
solve with which they pledged themselves to 
Christ’s service? Was the influence of that 
transforming experience to prove no more en- 


during than the morning cloud and early dew? — 


Foolish Galatians! Had they not the wit to see 
that the teaching of the Legalists ran counter 
to all they had then experienced, that it “‘ made 
the death of Christ of none effect,” which had 
so mighty and saving an effect upon themselves? 
Were they “so senseless,” so bereft of reason 
and recollection? The Apostle is amazed. He 
cannot understand how impressions so powerful 
should prove so transient, and that truths thus 
clearly perceived and realised should come to be 
forgotten. Some fatal spell has been cast over 
them. They are “bewitched” to act as they 
are doing. A deadly fascination, like that of the 
“evil eye,” has paralysed their minds. 

The ancient word alluded to in the word the 
Apostle uses here is not altogether a supersti- 
tion. The malignity that darts out in the glance 
of the “ evil eye” is a presage of mischief. Not 
without reason does it cause a shudder. It is 
the sign of a demoniac jealousy-and hate. “ Sa- 
tan has entered into” the soul which emits it, 
as once into’ Judas. Behind the spite of the 
Jewish false brethren Paul recognised a preter- 
natural malice and cunning, like that with which 
“the Serpent beguiled Eve.” To this darker 
source of the, fascination his question, “ Who 
hath bewitched you?” appears to point. 


II. Losing sight of the cross. of. Christ, the 


Galatians were furthermore rejecting the Holy 
Spirit of God. 


This heavy reproach the Apostle urges upon 


his readers through the rest of the paragraph, 
pausing only for a moment in ver. 4 to recall 
their earlier sufferings for Christ’s sake in fur- 
ther witness against them. “I have but one 
question to put to you,” he says—‘ You re- 
ceived the Spirit: how did that come about? 
Was it through what you did according to law? 
or what you heard in faith? You know well that 
this great blessing was given to your faith. Can 
you expect to retain this gift of God on other 
terms than those on which you received it? 
Have you begun with the Spirit to be brought 
to perfection by the flesh? (ver. 3). . ... Nay, 
God still bestows on you His Spirit, with gifts 
of miraculous energy; and I ask again, whether 
these displays attend on the practice of law- 
works, or upon faith’s hearing?” (ver. 5). 

The Apostle wished the Galatians to test the 
competing doctrines by their effects. The Spirit 
of God had put His seal on the Apostle’s teach- 
ing, and on the faith of his hearers. Did any 
such manifestation accompany the preaching of 
the Legalists? That is all he wants to know. 
His cause must stand or fall by “ the demonstra- 
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tion of the Spirit.” By “signs and wonders,” 
and diverse gifts of the Holy Spirit, God was 
wont to “bear witness with” the ministers and 
witnesses of Jesus Christ (Heb. ii. 3, 4; 1 Cor. 
Xii. 4-11): was this testimony on the side of 
Paul, or the Circumcisionists? Did it sustain 
the gospel of the grace of God, or the “ other 
gospel ” of Legalism? 

“He, the Spirit of truth, shall testify of Me,” 
Christ had said; and so John, at the end of the 
Apostolic age: “It is the Spirit that beareth 
witness, because the Spirit is truth.” When the 
Galatians accepted the message of the cross pro- 
claimed by Paul’s lips, ‘‘the Holy Spirit fell” 
on them, as on the Jewish Church at the Pen- 
tecost, and the Gentile believers in the house 
of Cornelius (Acts x. 44); “the love of God 
was poured out in their hearts through the Holy 
Ghost that was given them” (Rom. v. 5). As 
a mighty, rushing wind this supernatural influ- 
ence swept through their souls. Like fire from 
heaven it kindled in their spirit, consuming their 
lusts and vanities, and fusing their nature into 
a new, holy passion of love to Christ and to 
God the Father. It broke from their lips in 
ecstatic cries, unknown to human speech; or 
moved them to unutterable groans and pangs of 
intercession (Rom. viii. 26). 

-There were men in the Galatian Churches on 
whom the baptism of the Spirit conferred be- 
sides miraculous charismafa, superhuman powers 
of insight and of healing. These gifts God con- 
tinued to “ minister amongst” them (God is un- 
questionably the agent in ver. 5). Paul asks 
them to observe on what conditions, and to 
whom, these extraordinary gifts are distributed. 
For the “ receiving of the Spirit’? was an infal- 
lible sign of true Christian faith. This was the 
very proof which in the first instance had con- 
vinced Peter and the Judean Church that it was 
God’s will to save the Gentiles, independently of 
the Mosaic law (Acts xi. 15-18). 

Receiving the Spirit, the Galatian believers 
knew that they were the sons of God. ‘“ God 
sent forth the Spirit of His Son into their hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father” (iv. 6, 7). When Paul 
speaks of “receiving the Spirit,” it is this that 
he thinks of most of all. The miraculous phe- 
nomena attending His visitations were facts of 
vast importance; and their occurrence is one of 
the historical certainties of the Apostolic age. 
They were “signs,” conspicuous, impressive, in- 
dispensable at the time—monuments set up for 
all time. But they were in their nature variable 
and temporary. There are powers greater and 
more enduring than these. The things that 
“abide” are “ faith, hope, love;” love chiefest 
of the three. Hence when the Apostle in a later 
chapter enumerates the qualities that go to make 
up ‘the fruit of the Spirit,” he says nothing of 
tongues or prophecies, or gifts of healing; he be- 
gins with love. Wonder-working powers had 
their times and seasons, their peculiar organs; 
but every believer in Christ—whether Jew or 
Greek, primitive or medieval or modern Chris- 
tian, the heir of sixty generations of faith or 
the latest converts from heathenism—joins in 
the testimony, “ The love of God is shed abroad 
in our heart by the Holy Ghost given unto us.” 
This mark of God’s indwelling Spirit the Gala- 
tians had possessed. They were ‘sons of God 
through faith in Christ Jesus” (iii. 26). And 
with the filial title they had received the filial 
nature. They were “taught of God to love one 
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another.” Being sons of God in Christ, they 
were also “heirs” (iv. 7; Rom. viii. 17). They 
possessed the earnest of the heavenly inherit- 
ance (Eph. i. 14), the pledge of their bodily re- 
demption (Rom. viii. 10-23), and of eternal life 
in the fellowship of Christ. In their initial ex- 
perience of “the salvation which is in Jesus 
Christ”’ they had the foretaste of its “ eternal 
glory,” of the “ grace” belonging to “ them that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ,” which is “in in- 
corruption.” * 

No legal ‘condition was laid down at this be- 
ginning of their Christian life; no “ work” of 
any kind interposed between the belief of the 
heart and the conscious reception of the new 
life in Christ. Even their baptism, significant 
and memorable as it was, had not been required 
as in itself a precondition of salvation. Some- 
times after baptism, but often—as in the case 
of Cornelius’ household—before the rite was ad- 
ministered, “the Holy Ghost fell” on believing 
souls (Acts x. 44-48; xi. 15, 16). They “con- 
fessed with their mouth the Lord Jesus;’”’ they 
“believed in their hearts that God had raised 
Him from the dead,”—and they were saved. 
Baptism is,as Paul’s teaching elsewhere shows,f 
the expression, not the medium—the symbol, 
and not the cause, of the new birth which it 
might precede or follow. The Catholic doctrine 
of the opus operatum in the sacraments is radi- 
cally anti-Pauline; it is Judaism over again. The 
process by which the Galatians became Chris- 
tians was essentially spiritual. They had begun 
in the Spirit. 

And so they must continue. To begin in the 
Spirit, and then look for perfection to the flesh, 
to suppose that the work of faith and love was 
to be consummated by Pharisaic ordinances, 
that Moses could lead them higher than Christ, 
and circumcision effect for them what the power 
of the Holy Ghost failed to do—this was the 
height of unreason. ‘‘ Are you so senseless?” 
the Apostle asks. 

He dwells on this absurdity, pressing home 
his expostulation with an emphasis that shows 
he is touching the centre of the controversy 
between himself and the Judaisers. They ad- 
mitted, as we have shown in chap. ix., that Gen- 
tiles might enter the kingdom of God through 
faith and by the baptism of the Spirit. This was 
settled at the Council of Jerusalem. Without 
a formal acceptance of this evangelical principle, 
we do not see how the legalists could again have 
found entrance into Gentile Christian Churches, 
much less have carried Peter and Barnabas and 
the liberal Jews of Antioch with them, as they 
did. They no longer attempted to deny salva- 
tion to the uncircumcised; but they claimed for 
the circumcised a more complete salvation, and 
a higher status in the Church. “ Yes, Paul has 
laid the foundation,” they would say; “now we 
have come to perfect his work, to give you the 
more advanced instruction, derived from the 
fountain-head of Christian knowledge, from the 
first Apostles in Jerusalem. Jf you would be per- 
fect, keep the commandments; be circumcised, like 
Christ and His disciples, and observe the law 
of Moses. If you be circumcised, Christ, will 
profit you much more than hitherto; and you 
will inherit all the blessings promised in Him 
to the children of Abraham.” : 

*2 Tim. ii. 10; ata vi, 24 (ap¥apoia is “incorruption ” 


every where else in Paul: why not here ?), 
t Ch. iii. 24, 27. Rom. vi. 2-4; Col. ii. 11-13; Tit. iii.s. , 
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» Such was the style of “ persuasion” employed. 


by the Judaisers. It was well calculated to de- 
ceive Jewish believers, even those best affected 
to their Gentile brethren. It appeared to main- 
tain the prescriptive rights of Judaism and to 
satisfy legitimate national pride, without ex- 
cluding the Gentiles from the fold of Christ. 
Nor is it difficult to understand the spell which 
the circumcisionist doctrine exerted over sus- 
eeptible Gentile minds, after some years of 
Christian training, of familiarity with the Old 
Testament and the early history of Israel. Who 
is there that does not feel the charm of ancient 
memories and illustrious names? Many a noble 
mind is at this present time ‘‘ bewitched,’ many 
a gifted and pious spirit is “carried away” by 
influences precisely similar. Apostolical succes- 
sion, patristic usage, catholic tradition, the author- 
ity of the Church—what words of power are 
these! How wilful and arbitrary it appears to 
rely upon any present experience of the grace 
of God, upon one’s own reading of the gospel 
of Christ, in contradiction to claims advanced 
under the patronage of so many revered and 
time-honoured names. The man, or the com- 
munity, must be deeply conscious of having “ re- 
ceived the Spirit,” that can feel the force of at- 
tractions of this nature, and yet withstand them. 
It requires a clear view of the cross of Jesus 
Christ, an absolute faith in the supremacy of 
spiritual principles to enable one to resist the 
fascinations of ceremonialism and_ tradition. 
They offer us a more “ ornate worship,” a more 
“refined” type of piety, “consecrated by an- 
tiquity; ”’ they invite us to enter a selecter circle, 
and to place ourselves on a higher level than 
that of the vulgar religionism of faith and feel- 
ing. It is the Galatian “persuasion” over 
' again. Ceremony, antiquity, ecclesiastical au- 
thority are after all poor substitutes for faith 
and love. If they come between us and the 
living Christ, if they limit and dishonour the 
work of His Spirit, we have a right to say, and 
we will say with the Apostle Paul, Away with 
them! 

The men of tradition are well content that we 
should “ begin in the Spirit,” provided they may 
have the finishing of our faith. To prey upon 
the Pauline Church is their ancient and natural 
habit. An evangelical beginning is too often 
followed by a ritualistic ending. And Paul is 
ever begetting spiritual children, to see himself 
robbed of them by these bewitching Judaisers. 
“OQ foolish Galatians,” he seems still to be say- 
ing, What is it that charms you so much in all 
this ritual and externalism? Does it bring you 
nearer to the cross of Christ? Does it give you 
more of His Spirit? Is it a spiritual satisfaction 
that you find in these works of Church law, these 
priestly ordinances and performances? How can 
the sons of God return to such childish rudi- 
ments? Why should a religion which began so 
spiritually seek its perfection by means so for- 
mal and mechanical? 

The conflict which this Epistle signalised is 
one that has never ceased. Its elements be- 
long to human nature. It is the contest between 
the religion of the Spirit and that of the let- 
ter, between the spontaneity of personal faith 
and the rights of usage and prescription. The 
history of the Church is largely the record of 
this incessant struggle. In every Christian com- 
munity, in every earnest and devout spirit, it is 
repeated in some new phase. When the Fathers 
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of the Church in the second and third centuries 
began to write about ‘the new law” and to 
identify the Christian ministry with the Aaronic 
priesthood, it was evident that Legalism was 
regaining its ascendency. Already the founda- 
tions were laid of the Catholic Church-system, 
which culminated in the Papacy of Rome. What 
Paul’s opponents sought to do by means of cir- 
cumcision and Jewish prerogatives, that the 
Catholic legalists have done, on a larger scale, 
through the claims of the priesthood and the 
sacramental offices. The spiritual functions of 
the private Christian, one after another, were 
usurped or carelessly abandoned. Step by step 
the hierarchy interposed itself between Christ 
and His people’s souls, till its mediation became 
the sole channel and organ of the Holy Spirit’s 
influence. So it has come to pass, by a strange 


irony of history, that under the forms of Pauline - 


doctrine and in the same of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles joined to that of Peter, Catholic 
Christendom, delivered by him from the Jewish 
yoke, has been entangled in a bondage in some 
respects even heavier and more repressive. If 
tradition and prescription are to regulate our 
Christian belief, they lead us infallibly to Rome, 
as they would have led the Galatians to perish- 
ing Jerusalem. a3 

III. Paul said he had but one question to ask 
his readers, that which we have already dis- 
cussed. And yet he does put to them, by way 
of parenthesis, another (ver. 4), suggested by 
what he has already called to mind, touching the 
beginning of their Christian course: “ Have xe 
suffered so many things in vain?” Their folly 
was the greater in that it threatened to deprive 
them of the fruit of their past sufferings in the 
cause of Christ. 

The Apostle does not say this without a touch 
of softened feeling. Remembering the trials 


‘these Galatians had formerly endured, the sac- 


rifices they had made in accepting the gospel, 
he cannot bear to think of their apostasy. Hope 
breaks through his fear, grief passes into ten- 
derness as he adds, “If it be indeed in vain.” 
The link of reminiscence connecting vv. 3 and 4 
is the same as that we find in 1 Thess. i. 6: “Ye 
received the word in much affliction; with joy 
of the Holy Ghost.” * _ 

We need not seek for any peculiar cause of 
these sufferings; nor wonder that the Apostle 
does not mention them elsewhere. Every in- 
fant Church had its baptism of persecution. No 
one could come out of heathen society and 
espouse the cause of Jesus, without making 
himself a mark for ridicule and violence, with- 
out the rupture of family and public ties, and 
many painful sacrifices. The hatred of Paul's 
fellow-countrymen towards him was an addi- 
tional cause of persecution to the Churches he 
had founded. They were followers of the cruci- 
fied Nazarene, of the apastate Saul. And they 
had to suffer for it. With the joy of their new 
life in Christ there had come sharp pangs of 
loss and grief, heart-wounds deep and lasting. 
This slight allusion sufficiently reminds the 
Apostle’s readers of what they had passed 
through at the time of their conversion. 

And now were they going to surrender the 
faith won by such a struggle? Would they let 
themselves be cheated of blessings which had 
cost them so dear? ‘‘ So many things,” he asks, 


* Comp. 2 Thess. i. 4-6; Ph, i. 28-30; Rom. viii. 17; 
2 Tim. i. 8. 
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hae you suffer-in vain?” He will not believe 
it. He cannot think that this brave beginning 
will have so mean an ending. If “ God counts 
them worthy of His kingdom for which they 
suffered,” let them not deem themselves un- 
worthy. Surely they have not escaped from the 
tyranny of heathenism, in order to yield up their 
liberties to Jewish intrigue, to the cozenage of 
false brethren who seek to exalt themselves at 
their expense (ii. 4; iv. 17; vi. 12, 13). Will flat- 
tery beguile from them the treasure to which 
persecution had made them cling the more 
closely? 

Too often, alas! the Galatian defection is re- 
peated. The generous devotion of youth is fol- 
lowed by the lethargy and formalism of a pros- 
perous age; and the man who at twenty-five 
was a pattern of godly zeal, at fifty is a finished 
worldling. The Christ whom he adored, the 
cross at which he bowed in those early days—he 
seldom thinks of them now. “I remember thee, 
the kindness of thy youth, the love of thine 
‘espousals; how thou wentest after Me in the 
wilderness.’ Success has spoiled him. The 
world’s glamour has bewitched him. He bids 
fair to “end in the flesh.” 

In a broader sense, the Apostle’s question ad- 
dr-sses itself to Churches and communities 
untrue to the spiritual principles that gave them 
birth. The faith of the primitive Church, that 
endured three centuries of persecution, yielded 
its purity to Imperial blandishments. Our 
fathers, Puritan and Scottish, staked their lives 
for the crown-rights of Jesus Christ and the 
freedom of faith. Through generations they en- 
dured social and civil ostracism in the cause of 
religious liberty. And now that the battle is 
won, there are those amongst their children who 
scarcely care to know what the struggle was 
about. Out of indolence of mind and vanity of 
scepticism, they abandon at the bidding of priest 
or sophist the spiritual heritage bequeathed to 
them. Did they then suffer so many things in 
vain? Was it an illusion that sustained those 
heroic souls, and enabled them to “stop the 
mouths of lions and subdue kingdoms”? Was 
it for nought that so many of Christ’s witnesses 
in these realms since the Reformation days have 
suffered the loss of all things 1uther than yield 
by subjection to a usurping and worldly priest- 
hood? And can we, reaping the fruit of their 
faith and courage, afford in these altered times 
to dispense with the principles whose mainte- 
nance cost our forefathers so dear a price? 

“O foolish Galatians,” Paul in that case might 
well say to us again! 


CHAPTER XII. 


ABRAHAM’S BLESSING AND THE LAW’S 
PeeGURS E. 


GALATIANS iii. 6-14. 


Faitu then, we have learnt, not works of 
law, was the condition on which the Galatians 
received the Spirit of Christ. By this gate they 
entered the Church of God, and had come into 
possession of the spiritual blessings common to 
all Christian believers, and of those extraordi- 
nary gifts of grace which marked the Apostolic 


days. - ; 
In this mode of salvation, the Apostle goes 
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on to show, there was after all nothing new. 
The righteousness of faith is more ancient than 
legalism. It is as old as Abraham. His reli- 
gion rested on this ground. ‘‘ The promise of 
the Spirit,” held by him in trust for the world, 
was given to his faith. ‘You received the Spirit, 
God works in you His marvellous powers, by 
the hearing of faith—even as Abraham believed 
God, and it was reckoned to him for righteous- 
néss.” In the hoary patriarchal days as now, 
in the time of promise as of fulfilment, faith is 
the root of religion; grace invites, righteous- 
ness waits upon the hearing of faith. So Paul 
declares in vv. 6-9, and re-affirms with emphasis 
in ver. 14. The intervening sentences set forth 
by contrast the curse that hangs over the man 
who seeks salvation by way of law and personal 
merit. 

Thus the two standing types of religion, the 
two ways by which men seek salvation, are put 
in contrast with each other—faith with its bless- 
ing, law with its curse. The former is the path 
on which the Galatians had entered, under the 
guidance of Paul; the latter, that to which the 
Judaic teachers were leading them. So far the 
two principles stand only in antagonism. The 
antinomy will be resolved in the latter part of 
the chapter. 

But why does Paul make so much of the faith 
of Abraham? Not only because it furnished him 
with a telling illustration, or because the words 
of Gen. xv. 6 supplied a decisive proof-text for 
his doctrine: he could not well have chosen any 
other ground. Abraham’s case was the in- 
stantia probans in this debate. ‘‘ We are Abra- 
ham’s seed:” * this was the proud conscious- 
ness that swelled every Jewish breast. ‘“‘ Abra- 
ham’s bosom” was the Israelite’s heaven: even 
in Hades his guilty sons could claim pity from 
“Father Abraham” (Luke xvi. 19-31). In the 
use of this title were concentrated all the theo- 
cratic pride and national bigotry of the Jewish 
race. To the example of Abraham the Judaistic 
teacher would not fail to appeal. He would tell 
the Galatians how the patriarch was called, like 
themselves, out of the heathen world to the 
knowledge of the true God; how he was sep- 
arated from his Gentile kindred, and received 
the mark of circumcision to be worn thence- 
forth by all who followed in his steps, and who 
sought the fulfilment of the promise granted to 
Abraham and his seed. 

The Apostle holds, as strongly as any Judaist, 
that the promise belongs to the children of 
Abraham. But what makes a son of Abraham? 
“Birth, true Jewish blood, of course,” replied 
the Judaist. The Gentile, in his view, could 
only come into a share of the heritage by re- 
ceiving circumcision, the mark of legal adoption 
and incorporation. Paul answers this question 
by raising another. What was it that brought 
Abraham his blessing? To what did he owe 
his righteousness? It was faith: so Scripture 
declares— “‘ Abraham believed God.” Right- 
eousness, covenant, promise, blessing—all 
turned upon this. And the true sons of Abra- 
ham are those who are like him: “now then 
that the men of faith, these are Abraham’s 
sons.” This declaration is a blow, launched 
with stitdied effect full in the face of Jewish 
privilege. Only a Pharisee, only a~Rabbi, knew 
how to wound in this fashion. Like the words 
of Stephen’s defence, such sentences as these 

* Matt. iii. 9 ; John viii. 33-50. 
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stung Judaic pride to the quick. No wonder 
that his fellow-countrymen, in their fierce 
fanaticism of race, pursued Paul with burning 
hate and set a mark upon his life. 

But the identity of Abraham’s blessing with 

that enjoyed by Gentile Christians is not left to 
rest on mere inference and analogy of princi- 
ple. Another quotation clinches the argument: 
‘In thee,’ God promised to the patriarch, 
“shall be blessed ’’—not the natural seed, not 
the circumcised alone—but ‘all the nations 
(Gentiles)”! And “the Scripture” said this, 
“ foreseeing ” what is now taking place, namely, 
“that God justifieth the Gentiles by faith.” So 
that in giving this promise to Abraham it gave 
him, his ‘gospel before the time (mpoevny- 
yedioaro).” Good news indeed it was to the 
_noble patriarch, that all the nations—of whom 
as a wide traveller he knew so much, and over 
whose condition he doubtless grieved—were 
finally to be blessed with the light of faith and 
the knowledge of the true God; and thus blessed 
through himself. In this prospect he “ rejoiced 
to see Christ’s day;”’ nay, the Saviour tells us, 
like Moses and Elijah, ‘“he saw it and was 
glad.” Up to this point in Abraham’s history, 
as Paul’s readers would observe, there was no 
mention of circumcision or legal requirement 
(ver. 17; Rom. iv. 9-13). It was on purely 
evangelical principles, by a declaration of God's 
grace listened to in thankful faith, that he had 
received the promise which linked him to the 
universal Church and entitled every true believer 
to call him father. ‘‘So that the men of faith 
are blessed, along with faithful Abraham.” 

I. What then, we ask, was the nature of Abra- 
ham’s blessing? In its essence, it was righteous- 
ness. The “blessing” of vv. 9 and 14 is 
synonymous with the “justification” of vv. 6 
and 8, embracing with it all its fruits and conse- 
quences. No higher benediction could come to 
any man than that God should “count him 
righteous.” 

Paul and the Legalists agreed in designating 
righteousness before God man’s chief good. 
But they and he intended different things by it. 
Nay, Paul’s conception of righteousness, it is 
said, differed radically from that of the Old 
Testament, and even of his companion writers 
in the New Testament. Confessedly, his doc- 
trine presents this idea undér a peculiar aspect. 
But there is a spiritual identity, a common basis 
of truth, in all the Biblical teachirg on this vital 
subject. Abraham’s righteousness was the state 
of a man who trustfully accepts God’s word of 
grace, and is thereby set right with God, and 
put in the way of being and doing right thence- 
forward. In virtue of his faith, God regarded 
and dealt with Abraham as a righteous man. 
Righteousness of character springs out of 
righteousness of standing. God makes a man 
righteous by counting him so! This is the Di- 
vine paradox of Justification by Faith.” When 
the Hebrew author says, ‘God counted it to 
him for righteousness,’ he does not mean in 
lieu of righteousness, as though faith were a sub- 
stitute for a righteousness not forthcoming and 
now rendered superfluous; but so as to amount 
to righteousness, with a view to righteousness. 
This “reckoning” is the sovereign act of the 
Creator, who gives what He demands, ‘“ who 
maketh alive the dead, and calleth the things 
that are not as though they were” (Rom. iv. 
17-22). He sees the fruit in the germ. 
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There is nothing arbitrary, or merely forensic 
in this imputation. Faith is, for saat a_being 
as man, the spring of all righteousness before 
God, the one act of the soul which is primarily 
and supremely right. What is more just than 
that the creature shoild trust his Creator, the 
child his Father? Here is the root of all right 
understanding and right relations between men 


and God—that which gives God, so to speak, 


a moral hold upon us. And by this trust of the 
heart, yielding itself in the ‘‘ obedience of faith” 
to its Lord and Redeemer, it comes into com- 
munion with all those energies and purposes in 
Him which make for righteousness. Hence 
from first to last, alike in the earlier and later 
stages of revelation, man’s. righteousness is 
“not his own;” it is “the righteousness that 
is of God, based upon faith” (Phil. iii. 9). 
Faith unites us to the source of righteousness, 
from which unbelief severs us. So that Paul’s 
teaching leads us to the fountain-head, while 
other Biblical teachers for the most part guide 
us along the course of the same Divine right- 
eousness for man. His doctrine is required by 
theirs; their doctrine is implied, and indeed 
more than once expressly stated, in his.* 
The Old Testament deals with the materials 
of character, with the qualities and behaviour 
constituting a righteous man, more than with 
the cause or process that makes him righteous. 
All the more significant therefore are such pro- 
nouncements as that of Gen. xv. 6, and the say- 
ing of Hab. ii. 4, Paul’s other leading quotation 
on this subject. This second reference, taken 
from the times of Israel’s declension, a thou- 
sand years and more after Abraham, gives 
proof of the vitality of the righteousness of 
faith. The haughty, sensual Chaldean is master 
of the earth. Kingdom after kingdom he has 
trampled down. Judah lies at his mercy, and 
has no mercy to expect. But the prophet looks 
beyond the storm and ruin of the time. ‘“ Art 
Thou not from everlasting, my God, my Holy 
One? We shall not die” (Hab. i. 12). The 
faith of Abraham lives in his breast. The peo- 
ple in whom that faith is cannot die. While 
empires fall, and races are swept away in the 
flood of conquest, “ The just shail live by his 
faith.” If faith is seen here at a different point 
from that given before, it is still the same faith 
of Abraham, the grasp of the soul upon the 


Divine word—there first evoked, here steadfastly 


maintained, there and here the one ground of 
righteousness, and therefore of life, for man or 
for people. Habakkuk and the “ remnant” of 
his day were “ blessed with faithful Abraham; ” 
how blessed, his splendid prophecy shows. 
Righteousness ‘is of faith; life of righteousness: 
this is the doctrine of Paul, witnessed to by law 
and prophets. 

Into what a life of blessing the righteousness 
of faith introduced “ faithful Abraham,” these 
Galatian students of the Old Testament very 
well knew. Twicet is he designated “the 
friend of God.” The Arabs still call him e? 
khalil,—the friend. His image has impressed 
itself with singular force on the Oriental mind. 
He is the noblest figure of the Old Testament, 
surpassing Isaac in force, Jacob in purity, and 
both in dignity of character. The man to whom 
God said, “Fear not, Abraham: I am thy 
shield and thy exceeding great reward;” and 

*Rom. viii. 4; © Cor. vi.g; Eph. v. 9; Tit. ii. 12-14; ete. 

+2 Chron. xx. 7; Isa. xli. 8; comp. Jas. ii. 23. 
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again, “I am God Almighty; walk before me, 
and be thou perfect:”’ on how lofty a platform 
of spiritual eminence was he set! The scene of 
Gen. xviii. throws into striking relief the great- 
_ ness of Abraham, the greatness of our human 
nature in him; when the Lord says, “ Shall I 
hide from Abraham the thing that I do?” and 
allows him to make his bold intercession for the 
guilty cities of the Plain. Even the trial to 
which the patriarch was subjected in the sacri- 
fice of Isaac, was a singular honour, done to 
one whose faith was “counted worthy to en- 
_ dure” this unexampled strain. His religion 
exhibits an heroic strength and firmness, but at 
the same time a large-hearted, genial humanity, 
an elevation and serenity of mind, to which the 
temper of those who boasted themselves his 
children was utterly opposed. Father of the 
Jewish race, Abraham was no Jew. He stands 
before us in the morning light of revelation 
a simple, noble, archaic type of man, true 
“father of many nations.” And his faith was 
- the secret of the greatness which has com- 
__ manded for him the reverence of four thousand 
years. His trust in God made him worthy to 
receive so immense a trust for the future of 
mankind. 

With Abraham’s faith, the Gentiles inherit his 
blessing. They were not simply blessed in him, 
through his faith which received and handed 
down the blessing—but blessed with him. Their 
righteousness rests on the same principle as his. 
Religion reverts to its earlier, purer type. Just 
as in the Epistle to the Hebrews Melchizedek’s 
priesthood is adduced as belonging to a more 
Christlike order, antecedent to and underlying 
the Aaronic; so we find here, beneath the cum- 
‘brous structure of legalism, the evidence of a 
primitive religious life, cast in a larger mould, 

with a happier style of experience, a piety 
broader, freer, at once more spirittial and more 
human. Reading the story of Abraham, we 
witness the bright dawn of faith, its spring-time 
of promise and of hope. These morning hours 
passed away; and the sacred history shuts us in 
3 to the hard school of Mosaism, with its isola- 
tion, its mechanical routine and ritual drapery, 
its yoke of legal exaction ever growing more 
i 7 burdensome. Of all this the Church of Christ 
' was to know nothing. It was called to enter 
into the labours of the legal centuries, without 
: the need of sharing their burdens. In the 
2s “Father of the faithful’? and the “ Friend of 
: God” Gentile believers were to see their exem- 
plar, to find the warrant for that sufficiency and 
freedom of faith of which the natural children 

of Abraham unjustly strove to rob them. 
II. But if the Galatians are resolved to be 
: under the Law, they must understand what this 
means. The legal state, Paul declares, instead 
of the blessing of Abraham, brings with it a 
7 curse: “ As many as are of law-works, are under 

“ia a curse.” 

“hey This the Apostle, in other words, had told 
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i Peter at Antioch. He maintained that whoever 
‘ibs sets up the law as a ground of salvation, 
2 “makes himself a transgressor” (ii. 18); he 
+ brings upon himself the misery of having vio- 


lated law. This is no doubtful contingency. 
The law in explicit terms pronounces its curse 


a against every man who, binding himself to keep 
- it, yet breaks it in any particular. 

- The Scripture which Paul quotes to this effect, 
a forms the conclusion of the commination ut- 
; s 
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tered by the people of Israel, according to the 
directions of Moses, from Mount Ebal, on their 
entrance into Canaan: “‘ Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things written in the book 
of the law to do them.”* How terribly had 
that imprecation been fulfilled! They had in 
truth pledged themselves to the impossible. The 
Law had not been kept—could not be kept on 
merely legal principles, by man or nation. The 
confessions of the Old Testament, already cited 
in ii. 16, were proof of this. That no one had 
“continued in all things written in the law to 
do them,” goes without saying. If Gentile 
Christians adopt the law of Moses, they must 
be prepared to render an obedience complete 
and unfaltering in every detail (v. 3)—or have 
this curse hanging perpetually above their 
heads. They will bring on themselves the very 
condemnation which was lying so heavily upon 
the conscience of Israel after the flesh. 

This sequence. of law and transgression be- 
longed to Paul’s deepest convictions. ‘‘ The 
law,” he says, ‘‘ worketh out wrath” (Rom. iv. 
14, 15). This is an axiom of’ Paulinism. Hu- 
man nature being what it is, law means trans- 
gression; and the law being what it is, trans- 
gression means Divine anger and the curse 
(see p. 849). The law is just; the penalty ‘is 
necessary. The conscience of the ancient peo- 
ple of God compelled them to pronounce the 
imprecation dictated by Moses. The same 
thing occurs every day, and under the most 
varied moral conditions. Every man who 
knows what is right and will not do it, erecrates 
himself. The consciousness of transgression is 
a clinging, inward curse, a witness of ill-desert, 
foreboding punishment. The law of conscience, 
like that of Ebal and Gerizim, admits of no ex- 
ceptions, no intermission. In the majesty of its 
unbending sternness it can only be satisfied by 
our continuing in all things that it prescribes. 
Every instance of failure, attended with what- 
ever excuse or condonation, leaves upon us its 
mark of self-reproach. And this inward con- 
demnation, this consciousness of guilt latent in 
the human breast, is not self-condemnation 
alone, not a merely subjective state; but it pro- 
ceeds from God’s present judgment on the man. 
It is the shadow of His just displeasure. 

What Paul here proves from Scripture, bitter 
experience had taught him. As the law un- 
folded itself to his youthful conscience, he ap- 
proved it as “holy and just and good.” He 
was pledged and resolved to observe it in every 
point. He must despise himself if he acted 
otherwise. He strove to be—in the sight of 
men indeed he was—‘ touching the righteous- 
ness which is in the law, blameless.” If ever a 
man carried out to the letter the legal require- 
ments, and fulfilled the moralist’s ideal, it was 
Saul of Tarsus. Yet his failure was complete, 
desperate! While men accounted him a para- 
gon of virtue, he loathed himself; he knew that 
before God his righteousness was worthless. 
The “law of sin in his members” defied “ the 
law of his reason,’ and made its power the 
more sensible the more it was repressed. The 
curse thundered by the six tribes from Ebal 
resounded in his ears. And there was no es- 
cape. The grasp of the law was relentless, be- 


’ 


*Deut, xxvii. 16; Jos. viii. 32-35. “All things” given 
by the LXX. in the former passage, is wanting in the 
Hebrew. But the phrase is true to the spirit of this text, 
and is read in the parallel Deut. xxviii. 15. 
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cause it was just, like the grasp of death. 
Against all that was holiest in it the evil in 
himself stood up in stark, immitigable opposi- 
tion. “O wretched man that I am,” groans 
the proud Pharisee, “who shall deliver me!” 
From this curse Christ had redeemed him. And 
he would not, if he could help it, have the 
Galatians expose themselves to it again. On 
legal principles, there is no safety but in abso- 
lute, flawless obedience, such as no man ever 
has rendered, or ever will. Let them trust the 
experience of centuries of Jewish bondage. 

Verses II, 12 support the assertion that the 
Law issues in condemnation, by a further, nega- 
tive proof. The argument is a syllogism, both 
whose premises are drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment. It may be formally stated thus. Major 
premise (evangelical maxim): “ The just man 
lives of faith” * (ver. 11). Minor: The man of 
law does not live of faith (for he lives by doing: 
legal maxim, ver. 12).+ Ergo: The man of law 
is not just before God (ver. 11). While there- 
fore the Scripture by its afore-cited commina- 
tion closes the door of life against righteousness 
of works, that door is opened to the men of 
faith, The two principles are logical contra- 
dictories. To grant righteousness to faith is to 
deny it to legal works. This assumption fur- 
nishes our minor premise in ver. 12. The legal 
axiom is, “He that doeth them shall live in 
them: ” that is to say, The law gives life for doing 
not therefore for believing; we get no sort of 
legal credit’ for that. The two ways have dif- 
ferent starting-points, as they lead to opposite 
goals. From faith one marches, through God’s 
righteousness, to blessing; from works, through 
self-righteousness, to the curse. 

The two paths now lie before us—the Pauline 
and the legal method of salvation, the Abra- 
hamic and the Mosaic scheme of religion. Ac- 
cording to the latter, one begins by keeping ’so 
many rules—ethical, ceremonial, or what not; 
and after doing this, one expects to be counted 
righteous by God. According to the former, 
the man begins by an act of self-surrendering 
trust in God’s word of grace, and God already 
reckons him just on that account, without his 
pretending to anything in the way of merit for 
himself. In short, the Legalist tries to make 
God believe in him: Abraham and Paul are con- 
tent to believe in God. They do not set them- 
Selves over against God, with a righteousness 
of their own which He is bound to recognise; 
they commit themselves to God, that He may 
work out His righteousness'in them. Along 
this path lies blessing—peace of heart, fellow- 
ship with God, moral strength, life in its fulness, 
depth, and permanence. From this source Paul 
derives all that was noblest in the Church of the 
Old Covenant. And he puts the calm, grand 
image of Father Abraham before us for our 
pattern, in contrast with the narrow, painful, 
bitter spirit of Jewish legalism, inwardly. self- 
condemned. 

III. But how pass from this curse to that 
blessing? How escape from the nemesis of the 
broken law into the freedom of Abraham’s 
faith? To this question ver. 13 makes answer: 
“Christ bought us out of the curse of the law, 
having become a curse for us.” Christ’s re- 
demption changes the curse into a blessing. 

We entered this Epistle under the shadow of 
the cross. It has been all along the centre of 


* Hab, ii. 4. + Lev. xviii: 5. 
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the writer’s thought. He has found in it the 
solution of the terrible problem forced upon 
him by the law. Law had led him to Christ’s 
cross; laid him in Christ’s grave; and there left 
him, to rise with Christ a new, free man, living 
henceforth to God (ii. 19-21). So we under- 
stand the purpose and the issue of the death of 
Jesus Christ; now we must look more narrowly 
at the fact itself. 

“Christ became a curse!” Verily the Apos- 
tle was not “seeking to please or persuade 
men.” This expression throws the scandal of 
the cross into the strongest relief. Far from 
veiling it or apologising for it, Paul accentuates 
this offence. His experience taught him that. 
Jewish pride must be compelled to reckon with 
it. No, he would not have “the offence of the 
cross abolished” (vy. 11). 

And did not Christ become a curse? Could the 
fact be denied by any Jew? His death was that 
of the most abandoned criminals. By the com- 
bined verdict of Jew and Gentile, of civil and re- 
ligious authority, endorsed by the voice of the 
populace, He was pronounced a malefactor and 
blasphemer. But this was not all. The hatred 
and injustice of men are hard to bear; yet many 
a sensitive man has borne them in a worth 
cause without shrinking. It was a darker dread, 
an infliction far more crushing, that compelled 
the cry, “My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me!” Against the maledictions of men Jesus 
might surely at the worst have counted on the 
Father’s good pleasure. But even that failed 
Him. There fell upon His soul the death of 
death, the very curse of sin—abandoned by God! 
Men “did esteem Him”—and for the moment 
He esteemed Himself—‘ smitten of God.” He 
hung there abhorred of men, iorsaken of His 
God; earth all hate, heaven all blackness to 
His view. Are the Apostle’s words too strong? 
Delivering up His Son to pass through this 
baptism, God did in truth make Him a curse for 
us. By His “determinate counsel” the Al- 
mighty set Jesus Christ in the place of con- 
demned sinners, and allowed the curse of this 
wicked world to claim Him for its victim. 

The death that befell Him was chosen as if for 
the purpose of declaring Him accursed. The 
Jewish people have thus stigmatised Him. 
They made the Roman magistrate and the 
heathen soldiery their instrument in gibbeting 
their Messiah. ‘“ Shall I crucify your King?” 
said Pilate. ‘‘ Yes,” they answered, “ crucify 
Him!” Their rulers thought to lay on the 
hated Nazarene an everlasting curse. Was it 
not written, “ A curse of God is every one that 
hangeth on a tree?” This saying attached in 
the Jewish mind a peculiar loathing to the per- 
son of the dead thus exposed. Once crucified, 
the name of Jesus would surely perish from the 
lips of men; no Jew would hereafter dare to 
profess faith in Him. His cause could never 
surmount this ignominy. In later times the bit- 
terest epithet that Jewish scorn could fling 
against our Saviour (God forgive them!) was 
just this word of Deuteronomy, hattahiy—the 
hangéd one. : 

This sentence of execration, with its shame 
freshly smarting, Paul has seized and twined 
into a crown of glory. ‘‘ Hanged on a tree, 
crushed with reproach—accursed, you say, He 
was, my Lord, my Saviour! It is true. But the 
curse He bore was ours. His death, unmerited 
by Him, was our ransom-price, endured to buy 
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time of release had come for all men. 


Galatians iii. 15-18.] 


us out of our curse of sin and death.” This is 
the doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice. In speak- 
ing of “ransom” and “ redemption,” using the 
terms of the market, Christ and His Apostles 
are applying human language to things in their 
essence unutterable, things which we define in 
their effects rather than in themselves. “We 
know, we prophesy, in part.” We know that 
we were condemned by God’s holy law; that 
Christ, Himself sinless, came under the law’s 
curse, and taking the place of sinners, ‘‘ became 
sin for us;” and that His interposition has 
brought us out of condemnation into blessing 
and peace. How can we conceive the matter 
otherwise than as it is put in His own words: 
He “gave Himself a ransom—The Good Shep- 
herd giveth His life for the sheep?” He suf- 
fers in our room and stead; He bears inflictions 
incurred by our sins, and due to ourselves; He 
does this at the Divine Will, and under the Di- 
vine Law: what is this but to “ buy us out,” to 
pay the price which frees us from the prison- 
house of death? : 


“Christ redeemed ws,’ says the Apostle, 
thinking questionless of himself and his Jewish 
kindred, on whom the law weighed so heavily. 
His redemption was offered “to the Jew first.” 
But not to the Jew alone, nor as a Jew. The 
* Abra- 
ham’s blessing,” long withheld, was now to be 
imparted, as it had been promised, to “all the 
tribes of the earth.” In‘the removal of the legal 
curse, God comes near to men as in the ancient 
days. His love is shed abroad; His spirit of 
sonship dwells in human hearts. In Christ 
Jesus crucified, risen, reigning—a new world 
comes into being, which restores and surpasses 
the promise of the old. 


GHAPTER XIII. 
THE COVENANT OF PROMISE. 
GALATIANS iii. 15-18. 


GENTILE Christians, Paul has shown, are 
already sons of Abraham. Their faith proves 
their descent from the father of the faithful. The 
redemption of Christ has expiated the law’s 
curse, and brought to its-fulfilment the primeval 
promise. It has conferred on Jew and Gentile 
alike the gift of the Holy. Spirit, sealing the Di- 
vine inheritance. ‘‘ Abraham’s blessing” has 
“ come upon the Gentiles in Christ Jesus.’”” What 
can Judaism do for them more? Except,in sooth, 
to bring them under its inevitable curse. 

But here the Judaist might interpose: “ Grant- 
ing so much as this, allowing that God cove- 
nanted with Abraham on terms of faith, and that 
believing Gentiles are entitled to his blessing, 
did not God make a second covenant with Moses, 
promising further blessings upon terms of law? 
If the one covenant remains valid, why not_the 
other? From the school of Abraham the Gen- 
tiles must pass on to the school of Moses.” 
This inference might appear to follow, by parity 
of reasoning, from what the apostle has just ad- 
vanced. And it accords with the position which 
the legalistic opposition had now taken up. The 
people of the circumcision, they argued, retained 
within the Church of Christ their peculiar call- 
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ing; and Gentiles, if they would be perfect Chris- 
tians, must accept the covenant-token and the 
unchangeable ordinances of Israel. Faith is but | 
the first step in the new life; the discipline of the 
law will bring it to completion. Release from 
the curse of the law, they might contend, leaves 
its obligations still binding, its ordinances unre- 
te Christ “came not to destroy, but to 
ulfil. : 

So we are brought to the question of the re- 
lation of law and promise, which is the theoretical, 
as that of Gentile to Jewish Christianity is the 
practical problem of the Epistle. The remainder 
of the chapter is occupied with its discussion. 
This section is the special contribution of the 
Epistle to Christian theology—a contribution 
weighty enough of itself to give to.it-a-foremost -. 
place amongst the documents of Revelation. 
Paul has written nothing more masterly. The 
breadth and subtlety of his reasoning, his grasp of 
the spiritual realities underlying the facts of his- 
tory, are conspicuously manifest in these para- 
graphs, despite the extreme difficulty and ob- 
scurity of certain sentences. ‘ 

This part of the Epistle is in fact a piece of 
inspired historical criticism; it is a magnificent 
reconstruction of the course of sacred history. 
It is Paul’s theory of doctrinal development, 
condensing into a few pregnant sentences the 
rationale of Judaism, explaining the method of 
God’s dealings with mankind from Abraham 
down to Christ, and fitting the legal system into 
its place in this order with an exactness and con- 
sistency that supply an effectual verification of the 
hypothesis. To such a height has the apostle 
been raised, so completely is he emancipated 
from the fetters of Jewish thought, that the whole 
Mosaic economy becomes to his mind no more 
than an interlude, a passing stage in the march 
of Revelation. 

This passage finds its counterpart in Romans 
xi. Here the past, there the future fortunes of 
Israel are set forth. Together the two chapters 
forny a Jewish theodicy, a vindicatiédn of God’s 
treatment of the chosen people from first to last. 
Rom. v. 12-21 and 1 Cor. xv. 20-57 supply a wider 
exposition, on the same principles, of the for- 
tunes of mankind at large. The human mind has 
conceived nothing more splendid and yet sober, 
more humbling. and exalting, than the view of 
man’s history and destiny thus sketched out. 


The Apostle seeks to establish, in the’ first 
place, the fixedness of the Abrahamic covenant. 
This is the main purport of the passage. At the 
same time, in verse 16, he brings into view the 
Object of the covenant, the person designated by 
it—Christ, its proper Heir. This consideration, 
though stated here parenthetically, lies at the ba- 
sis of the settlement made with Abraham; its 
importance is made manifest by the after-course 
of Paul’s exposition. 

At this point, where the discussion opens out 
into its larger proportions, we observe that the 
sharp tone of personal feeling with which the 
chapter commenced has disappeared. In verse 
15 the writer drops into a conciliatory key. He 
seems to forget the wounded apostle 1 the theo- 
logian and instructor in Christ. “ Brethren,” he 
says, “I speak in human fashion—I put this miat- 
ter in a way that every one will understand.” 
He lifts himself above the Galatian quarrel, and 
from the height of his argument addresses him- 
self to the common intelligence of mankind. 
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But is it covenant or testament that the Apostle 
intends here? “I speak after the manner of men,” 
he continues; “if the case were that of a man’s 
diabhxn, once ratified, no one would set it aside, 
or add to it. The presumption is that the word 
is employed in its accepted, everyday signifi- 
cance. And that unquestionably was “ testa- 
ment.” It would never occur to an ordinary 
Greek reader to interpret the expression other- 
wise. Philo and Josephus, the representatives 
of contemporary Hellenistic usage, read this 
term, in the Old Testament, with the connota- 
tion of diahjxn, in current Greek.* The context 
of this passage is in harmony with their usage. 
The “ covenant”’ of verse 15 corresponds to “ the 
blessing of Abraham,” and “the promise of the 
Spirit’ in the two preceding verses. Again, in 
verse 17, “promise” and “ covenant” are synony- 
mous. Now a “covenant of promise”’ amounts 
to a “testament.” It is the prospective nature of 
the covenant, the bond which it creates between 
Abraham and the Gentiles, which the Apostle 
has been insisting on ever since verse 6. It be- 
longs ‘‘to Abraham and to his seed”’ ; it comes by 
way of. “gift” and “ grace” (vv. 18, 22); it in- 
vests those taking part in it with ‘““sonship”’ and 
rights. of “inheritance” (vv. 18, 26, 29, etc.) 
- These ideas cluster round the thought of a testa- 
ment; they are not inherent in covenant, strictly 
considered. Even in the Old Testament this lat- 
ter designation fails to convey all that belongs to 
the Divine engagements there recorded. In a 
covenant the two parties are conceived as equals 
in point of law, binding themselves by a compact 
that bears on each alike. Here it is not so. The 
disposition of affairs is made by God, who in the 
sovereignty of His grace “hath granted it to 
Abraham.” It was surely a reverent sense of this 
difference which dictated to the men of the Sep- 
tuagint the use of dca6jxy rather than ov64xy, 
the ordinary term for.covenant or compact, in their 
rendering of the Hebrew berith. 

This aspect of the covenants now becomes 
their commanding feature. Our Lord’s employ- 
ment of this word at the Last Supper gave it the 
affecting reference to His death which it has 
conveyed ever since to the Christian mind.} 
The Latin translators were guided by a true in- 
stinct when in the Scriptures of the New Cove- 
nant they wrote testamentum everywhere, not 
fadus or pactum, for this word. The testament 
is a covenant—and something more. The testa- 
tor designates his heir, and binds himself to grant 
to him at the predetermined time (iv. 2) the 
specified boon, which it remains for the bene- 
ficiary simply to accept. Such a Divine testament 
has come down from Abraham to his Gentile 
sons. 

I. Now when a man has made a testament, and 
it has been ratified—‘ proved,” as we should say 
—it stands good for ever. No one has afterwards 
any power to set it aside, or to attach to it a new 
codicil, modifying its previous terms. There it 
stands—a document complete and unchangeable 
(ver. 15). 

Such a testament God gave “to Abraham and 
his seed.” It was “ ratified” (or ‘‘ confirmed ”’) 
by the final attestation made to the patriarch 

*See the able and convincing elucidation of dcadjxy 
= Se rorglle **Biblico-Theological Lexicon of N. T. 

reek. 


+ See Heb. ix. 16-18, where so much ingenuity has been 
expended to turn ‘testament ” into ‘‘ covenant.” 
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after the supreme trial of his faith in the sacri-— 


fice of Isaac: ‘‘ By myself have I sworn, saith the 
Lord, that in blessing I will bless thee, and in 
multiplying multiply thy seed as the stars of 
heaven; . . . and in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed.” * In human testaments 
the ratification takes place through another; but 
God “having no greater,” yet “to show to the 
heirs of the promise the immutability of His 
counsel ”’ confirmed it by His own oath. Nothing 
was wanting to mark the Abrahamic coyenant 
with an indelible character, and to show that it 
SnEreee an unalterable purpose in the mind of 
od. 

With such Divine asseveration ‘were the 
promises spoken to Abraham, and his seed.” 
This last word diverts the Apostle’s thoughts 
for a moment, and he gives a side-glance at the 
person thus designated in the terms of the 
promise. Then he returns to his former state- 
ment, urging it home against the Legalists: 
“Now this is what I mean: a testament pre- 
viously ratified by God, the Law which dates 
four hundred and thirty years later cannot annul, 
so as to abrogate the Promise” (verse 17). The 
bearing of Paul’s argument is now perfectly 
clear. He is using the promise to Abraham to 
overthrow the supremacy of the Mosaic law. 
The Promise was, he says, the prior settlement. 
No subsequent transaction could invalidate it or 
disqualify those entitled. under it to receive the 
inheritance. That testament lies at the founda- 
tion of the sacred history. The Jew least of all 
could deny this. How could such an instrument 
be set aside? Or what right has any one to limit 
it by stipulations of a later date? 

When a man amongst ourselves bequeaths his 
property, and his will is publicly attested, its di- 
rections are scrupulously observed; to tamper 
with them is a crime. Shall we have less respect 
to this Divine settlement, this venerable charter 
of human salvation? You say, The Law of 
Moses has its rights: it must be taken into ac- 
count as well as the Promise to Abraham. True; 
but it has no power to cancel or restrict the 
Promise, older by four centuries and a half. The 
later must be adjusted to the earlier dispensation, 
the Law interpreted by the Promise. God has 
not made two testaments—the one solemnly com- 
mitted to the faith and hope of mankind, only to 
be retracted and substituted by something of a 
different stamp. He could not thus stultify Him- 
self. And we must not apply the Mosaic enact- 
ments, addressed to a single people, in such a 
way as to neutralise the original provisions made 
for the race at large. Our human instincts of 
good faith, our reverence for public compacts 
and established rights, forbid our allowing the 
Law of Moses to trench upon the inheritance 
assured to mankind in the Covenant of Abraham. 

This contradiction necessarily arises if the Law 
is put on a level with the Promise. To read the 
Law as a continuation of the older instrument 
is virtually to efface the latter,-to “make the 
promise of none effect.’’ The two institutes pro- 
ceed on opposite principles. “ If the inheritance 
is of law, it is no longer of promise” (verse 
18). Law prescribes certain things to be done, 
and guarantees a corresponding reward—so much 
pay for so much work. That, in its proper place, 
is an excellent principle. But the promise stands 
on another footing: ‘God hath bestowed it on 
Abraham by way of grace’’ (xexaptorat, (ver. 18). 

*Heb. vi. 17. 7 
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It holds out a blessing conferred by the Prom- 
iser’s good will, to be conveyed at the right 
time without demanding anything more from the 
recipient than faith, which is just the will to 
-receive. So God dealt with Abraham, ceaturies 
before any one had dreamed of the Mosaic sys- 
tem of law. God appeared to Abraham in His 
sovereign grace; Abraham met that grace with 
faith. So the Covenant was formed. And so 
it abides, clear of all legal conditions and claims 
of human merit, an “everlasting covenant” 
(Gen. xvii. 7; Heb. xiii. 20). 

Its permanénce is emphasised by the tense of 
the verb relating to it. The Greek perfect de- 
scribes settled facts, actions or events that carry 
with them finality. Accordingly we read in vv. 
15 and 17 of “a ratified covenant ’—one that 
stands ratified. In ver. 18, “God hath granted 
it to Abraham ’”’—a grace never to be recalled. 
Again (ver. 19), “ the séed to whom the promise 
hath been made ’’—once for all. A perfect par- 


ticiple is used of the Law in ver. 17 (yeyovdc), 


for it is a fact of abiding significance that it was 
so much later than the Promise; and in ver. 
24, “the Law hath been our tutor,’—its work 
in that respect is an enduring benefit. Other- 
wise the verbs relating to Mosaism in this con- 
text are past in tense, describing what is now 
matter of history, a course of events that has 
come and gore. Meanwhile the Promise re- 
mains an immovable certainty, a settlement never 
to be disturbed. The emphatic position of 6 Oedé¢ 
(ver. 18), at the very end of the paragraph, serves 
to heighten its effect. ‘‘It is God that hath be- 
stowed this grace on Abraham.” There is a 
challenge in the word, as though Paul asked, 
“Who shall make it void?” * 

Paul’s chronology in ver. 17 has been called 
in question. We are not much concerned to de- 
fend it. Whether Abraham preceded Moses by 
four hundred and thirty years, as the Septuagint 
and the Samaritan text of Exod. xii. 40, 41 affirm, 
and as Paul’s contemporaries commonly sup- 
posed; or whether, as it stands in the Hebrew 
text of Exodus, this was the length of time 
covered by the sojourn in Egypt, so that the 
entire period would be about half as long again, 
is a problem that Old Testament historians must 
settle for themselves; it need not trouble the 
reader of Paul. The shorter period is amply suf- 
ficient for his purpose. If any one had said, 
“No, Paul; you are mistaken. It was six hun- 
dred and thirty, not four hundred and thirty years 
from Abraham to Moses;”’ he would have ac- 
cepted the correction with the greatest good 
will. He might have replied, “So much the 
better for my argument.” It is possible to 
“strain out” the ‘“ gnats” of Biblical criticism, 
and yet to swallow huge “camels” of improb- 
ability. 

II. Ver. 16 remains for our consideration. In 
proving the steadfastness of the covenant with 
Abraham, the Apostle at the same time directs 
our attention to the Person designated by it, to 
whom its fulfilment was guaranteed. “To Abra- 
ham were the promises spoken, and to his seed 
-—‘to thy seed,’ which is Christ.” 

This identification the Judaist would not ques- 
tion. He made no doubt that the Messiah was 
the legatee of the testament, “ the seed to whom 
‘it hath been promised.’ Whatever partial and 
germinant fulfilments the Promise had received, 

*Comp. Rom. viii. 33, 34; Acts xi. 17; 2 Cor. i. 21, fora 
similar emphasis. 
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it is on Christ in chief that the inheritance of 
Israel devolves. In its true and full intent, this 


‘promise, like all predictions of the triumph of 


God’s kingdom, was understood to be waiting for 
His advent. 

The fact that this Promise looked to Christ, 
lends additional force to the Apostle’s assertion 
of its indelibility. The words ‘unto Christ,” 
which were inserted in the text of ver. 17 at 
an early time, are a correct gloss. The covenant 
did not lie between God and Abraham alone. 
It embraced Abraham’s descendants in their 
unity, culminating in Christ. It looked down 
the stream of time to the last ages. Abraham 
was its starting-point; Christ its goal. ‘“ To thee 
—and to thy seed:” these words span the gulf 
of two thousand years, and overarch the Mosaic 
dispensation. So that the covenant vouchsafed 
to Abraham placed him, even at that distance of 
time, in close personal relatienship with the Sav- 
iour of mankind. No wonder that it was so 
evangelical in its terms, and brought the patri- 
arch an experience of religion which anticipated 
the privileges of Christian faith. God’s covenant 
with Abraham, being in effect His covenant with 
mankind in Christ, stands both first and last. 
The Mosaic economy holds a second and sub- 
sidiary place in the scheme of Revelation. 

The reason the Apostle gives for reading 
Christ into the promise is certainly peculiar. He 
has been taxed with false exegesis, with “ rab- 
binical hair-splitting’’ and the like. Here, it is 
said, is a fine example of the art, familiar to 
theologians, of torturing out of a word a prede- 
termined sense, foreign to its original meaning. 
“He doth not say, and to seeds, as referring to 
many; but as referring to one, and to thy seed, 
which is Christ.” Paul appears to infer from 
the fact that the word “seed” is grammatically 
singular, and not plural, that it designates a 
single individual, who can be no other than 
Christ. On the surface this does, admittedly, 
look like a verbal quibble. The word “ seed,” 
in Hebrew and Greek as in English, is not used, 
and could not in ordinary speech be used in the 
plural to denote a number of descendants. It 
is a collective singular. The plural applies only 
to different kinds of seed. The Apostle, we may 
presume, was quite as well aware of this as his 
critics. It does not need philological research 
or grammatical acumen to establish a distinction 
obvious to common sense. This piece of word- 
play is in reality the vehicle of an_ historical 
argument, as unimpeachable as it is important. 
Abraham was taught, by a series of lessons,* 
to refer the promise to the single line of Isaac. 
Paul elsewhere lays great stress on this con- 
sideration; he brings Isaac into close analogy 
with Christ; for he was the child of faith, and 
represented in his birth a spiritual principle and 
the communication of a supernatural life+ The 
true seed of Abraham was in the first instance 
one, not many. In the primary realisation of 
the Promise, typical of its final accomplishment, 
it received a singular interpretation; it concen- 
trated itself on the one, spiritual offspring, put- 
ting aside the many, natural and heterogeneous 
(Hagarite or Keturite) descendants. And this 
sifting principle, this law of election which sin- 
gles out from the varieties of nature the Divine 
type, comes into play all along the line of de- 
scent, as in the case of Jacob, and of David. 

*Gen. xii. 2, 33 XV. 2-63 xvii. 4-8, 15-21 ; Xxii. 16-18. 

+ Ch. iv. 21-31; Rom. iv. 17-22; comp. Heb. xi. 11, 12. 
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It finds its supreme expression in the person 
of Christ. The Abrahamic testament devolved 
under a law of spiritual selection. By its very 
nature it pointed ultimately to Jesus Christ. 
When Paul writes ‘‘ Not to seeds, as of many,” 
he virtually says that the word of inspiration 
was singular in sense as well as in form; in the 
mind of the Promiser, and in the interpretation 
given to it by events, it bore an individual ref- 
erence, and was never intended to apply to Abra- 
ham’s descendants at large, to the many and mis- 
cellaneous “ children according to flesh.” 

Paul’s interpretation of the Promise has abun- 
dant analogies. All great principles of human 
history tend to embody themselves in some 
““chosen seed.” They find at last their true heir, 
the one man destined to be their fulfilment. 
Moses, David, Paul; Socrates and Alexander; 
Shakespeare, Newton, are examples of this. The 
_work that such men do belongs to themselves. 
Had any promise assured the world of the gifts 
to be bestowed through them, in each case one 
might have said beforehand, It will have to be, 
“Not as of many, but as of one.’ It is not 
multitudes, but men that rule the world. “ By one 
man sin entered into the world: we shall reign 
in life through the one Jesus Christ.’”’ From the 
first words of hope given to the repentant pair 
banished from Eden, down to the latest predic- 
tions of the Coming One, the Promise became 
at every stage more determinate and individual- 
ising. The finger of prophecy pointed with in- 
creasing distinctness, now from this side, now 
from that, to the veiled form of the Chosen 
of God—*‘ the seed of the woman,” the “ seed 
of Abraham,” the “ star out of Jacob,” the “Son 
of David,” the “King Messiah,” the suffering 
“* Servant of the Lord,” the “ smitten Shepherd,” 
the “Son of man, coming in the clouds of 
heaven.”’ In His person all the lines of promise 
and preparation meet; the scattered rays of Di- 
vine light are brought to a focus. And the 
desire of all nations, groping, half-articulate, 
unites with the inspired foresight of the seers 
of Israel to find its goal in Jesus Christ. There 
was but One who could meet the manifold con- 
ditions created by the world’s previous history, 
and furnish the key to the mysteries and con- 
tradictions which had gathered round the path of 
Revelation. 

Notwithstanding, the Promise had and has a 
generic application, attending its personal accom- 
plishment. ‘“ Salvation is of the Jews.’’ Christ 
belongs “‘to the Jew first.’’ Israel was raised 
up and consecrated to be the trustee of the 
Promise given to the world through Abraham. 
The vocation of this gifted race, the secret of 
its indestructible vitality, lies in its relationship 
to Jesus Christ. They are “ His own,” though 
they “received Him not.” Apart from Him, 
Israel is nothing to the world—nothing but a 
witness against itself. Premising its essential 
fulfilment in Christ, Paul still reserves for his 
own people their peculiar share in the Testament 
of Abraham—not a place of exclusive privilege, 
but of richer honour and larger influence. 
“Hath God cast away His people?” he asks: 
“Nay, indeed. For I also am an Israelite, of 
the seed of Abraham.” So that, after all, it is 
something to be of Abraham’s children by nature. 
Despite this hostility to Judaism, the Apostle 
claims for the Jewish race a special office in 
the dispensation of the Gospel, in the work- 
ing out of God’s ultimate designs for mankind,* 
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Would they only accept their Messiah, how ex- 
alted a rank amongst the nations awaits them! 
The title “seed of Abraham” with Paul, like 
the “ Servant of Jehovah ” in Isaiah, has a double 
significance. 
made them in their national character a pathetic 
type of the great Sufferer and Servant of the 
Lord, His supreme Elect. In Jesus Christ the 
collective destiny of Israel is attained; its pro- 
phetic ideal, the spiritual conception of its call- 
ing, is realised,—‘ the seed to whom it hath been 
promised.” 


Paul is not alone in his insistence on the re- 
lation of Christ to Abraham. It is announced 
in the first sentence of the New Testament: “ the 
book of the generation of Jesus Christ, son of 
Abraham, son of David.” And it is set forth 
with singular beauty in the Gospel of the In- 
fancy. Mary’s song and Zacharias’ prophecy 
recall the freedom and simplicity of an inspira- 
tion long silenced, as they tell how “the Lord 
hath visited and redeemed His people; He hath 
shown mercy to our fathers, in remembrance of 
His holy covenant, the oath which He sware 
unto Abraham our father.’”’ And again, “ He hath 
helped Israel His servant in remembrance of 
His mercy, as He spake to our fathers, to Abra- 
ham and to his seed for ever.”+ These pious and 
tender souls who watched over the cradle of 
our Lord and stood in the dawning of His new 
day, instinctively cast their thoughts back to 
the Covenant of Abraham. In it they found 
matter for their songs and a warrant for their 
hopes, such as no ritual ordinances could fur- 
nish. Their utterances breathe a spontaneity of 
faith, a vernal freshness of joy and hope to which 
the Jewish people for ages had been strangers. 
The dull constraint and stiffness, the harsh fanati- 
cism of the Hebrew nature, have fallen from 
them. They have put on the beautiful gar- 
ments of Zion, her ancient robes of praise. For 
the time of the Promise draws near. Abraham’s 
Seed is now to be born; and Abraham’s faith 
revives to meet Him. It breaks forth anew out 
of the dry and long-barren soil of Judaism; it 
is raised up to a richer and an enduring life.” 
Paul’s doctrine of Grace does but translate into 
logic the poetry of Mary’s and Zacharias’ an- 
thems. The Testament of Abraham supplies their 
common theme. - 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DESIGN OF THE LAW, 

GALATIANS iti. 19-24. 
“ Wuat then is the law?”’ So the Jew might 
well exclaim. Paul has been doing nothing but 
disparage it—‘‘ You say that the Law of Moses 
brings no righteousness or blessing, but only 
a curse; that the covenant made with Abraham 
ignores it, and does not admit of being in any 
way qualified by its provisions. What then do 
you make of it? Is it not God’s voice that we 
hear in its commands? Have the sons of Abra- 
ham ever since Moses’ day been wandering from 
the true path of faith?’’ Such inferences might 
be drawn, not unnaturally, from the Apostle’s 
denunciation of Legalism. They were actually 

*Rom. xi. + Luke i. 54, 55, 68-73. 
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drawn by Marcion in the second century, in his 
extreme hostility to Judaism and the Old Tes- 
tament. 

_ This question must indeed have early forced 
itself upon Paul’s mind. How could the doc- 
trine of Salvation by Faith and the supremacy of 
the Abrahamic Covenant be reconciled with the 
Divine commission of Moses? How, on the 
other hand, could the displacement of the Law 
by the Gospel be justified, if the former too 
was authorised and inspired by God? Can the 
same God have given to men these two con- 
trasted revelations of Himself? The answer, 
contained in the passage before us, is that the 
two revelations had different ends in view. They 
are complementary, not competing institutes. 
Of the two, the Covenant of Promise has the 
prior right; it points immediately to Christ. The 
Legal economy is ancillary thereto; it never pro- 
fessed to accomplish the work of grace, as the 
Judaists would have it do. Its office was external, 
but nevertheless accessory to that of the. Prom- 
ise. It guarded and schooled the infant heirs 
of Abraham’s Testament, until the time of its 
falling due, when they should be prepared in 
the manhood of faith to enter on their inheri- 
tance. “The law hath been our tutor for Christ, 
with the intent we should be justified by faith” 
(ver. 24). 

This aspect of the Law, under which, instead 
of being an obstacle to the life of faith, it is 
seen to subserve it, has been suggested already. 
“For I,” the Apostle said, “through law died 
to law” (ii. 19). The Law first impelled him 
to Christ. It constrained him to look beyond 
itself. Its discipline was a preparation for faith. 
Paul reverses the relation in which Faith and 
Law were set by the Judaists. They brought 
in the Law to perfect the unfinished work of 
faith (ver. 3): he made it preliminary and pro- 
pedeutic. What they gave out for more ad- 
vanced doctrine, he treats as the ‘“ weak rudi- 
ments,” belonging to the infancy of the sons 
of God (iv. 1-11). Up to this point, however, 
the Mosaic law has been considered chiefly in 
a negative way, as a foil to the Covenant of 
grace. The Apostle has now to treat of its 
nature more positively and explicitly, first in- 
deed in contrast with the promise (vv. 19, 20); 
and secondly, im its co-operation with the promise 
(vy. 22-24). Ver. 21 is the transition from the 
first to the second of these conceptions. 

I. “ For the sake of the transgressions (com- 
mitted against it) the law was added.” The 
Promise, let us remember, was complete in itself. 
Its testament of grace was sealed and delivered 
ages before the Mosaic legislation, which could 
not therefore retract or modify it. The Law 
was “ superadded,’’ as something over and above, 
attached to the former revelation for a subsidiary 
purpose lying outside the proper scope of the 
Promise. What then was this purpose? 

1. For the sake of transgressions. In other 
words, the object of the law of Moses was fo 
develop sin. This is not the whole of the Apos- 
tle’s answer; but it is the key to his explana- 
tion. This design of the Mosaic revelation de- 
termined its form and character. Here is the 
standpoint from which we are to estimate its 
working, and its relation to the kingdom of 
grace. The saying of Rom. v.'20 is Paul’s com- 
mentary upon this sentence: “ The law came in 
by the way, in order that the trespass (of Adam) 
might multiply.” The same necessity is ex- 
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pressed in the paradox of 1 Cor. xv. 56: “ The 
strength of sin is the law.” } 

This enigma, as a psychological question, is 
resolved by the Apostle in Rom. vii. 13-24. The 
law acts as a spur and provocative, rousing the 
power of sin to conscious activity. However 
good in itself, coming into contact with man’s 
evil flesh, its promulgation is followed inevi- 
tably by transgression. Its commands are so 
many occasions for sin to come into action, to 
exhibit and confirm its power. So that the Law 
practically assumes the same relation to sin as 
that in which the Promise stands to righteous- 
ness and life. In its union with the law our 
sinful nature perpetually “brings forth fruit 
unto death.” And this mournful result God cer- 
tainly contemplated when He gave the Law of 
Moses. 

But are we compelled to put so harsh a sense 
on the Apostle’s words? May we not say that 
the Law was imposed in order to restrain sin, 
to keep it within bounds? Some excellent in- 
terpreters read the verse in this way. It is quite 
true that, in respect of public morals and the 
outward manifestations of evil, the Jewish law 
acted beneficially, as a bridle upon the sinful 
passions. But this is beside the mark. The 
Apostle is thinking only of inward righteousness, 
that which avails before God. The wording of 
the clause altogether excludes the milder inter- 
pretation. For the sake of (xapiv, Latin gratia) 
signifies promotion, not prevention. And the word 
transgression, by its Pauline and Jewish usage, 
compels us to this view.* Transgression pre- 
supposes law. It is the specific form which sin 
takes under law—the reaction of sin against law. 
What was before a latent tendency, a bias of 
disposition, now starts to light as a flagrant, 
guilty fact. By bringing about repeated trans- 
gressions the Law reveals the true nature of sin, 
so that it “ becomes exceeding sinful.” It does 
not make matters worse; but it shows how bad 
they really are. It aggravates the disease, in 
order to bring it to a crisis. And this is a neces- 
sary step towards the cure. 

2. The Law of Moses was therefore a pro- 
visional dispensation‘ added until the Seed 
should come to whom the promise hath been 
made.” Its object was to make itself superfluous. 
It “is not made for a righteous man; but for 
the lawless and unruly” (1 Tim. i. 9). Like 
the discipline and drill of a strictly governed 
boyhood, it was calculated to produce a certain 
effect on the moral nature, after the attainment 
of which it was no longer needed and its con- 
tinuance would be injurious. The essential part 
of this effect lay, however, not so much in the 
outward regularity: it imposed, as in the inner 
repugnancy excited by it, the consciousness of 
sin unsubdued and defiant. By its operation on 
the conscience the Law taught man his need of 
redemption. It thus prepared the platform for 
the work of Grace. The Promise had been 
given. The coming of the Covenant-heir was 
assured. But its fulfilment was far off. “The 
Lord is not slack concerning His promise,’— 
and yet it was two thousand years before “ Abra- 
ham’s seed” came to birth. The degeneracy of 
the patriarch’s children in the third and fourth 
generation showed how little the earlier heirs 
of the Promise were capable of receiving it. 
A thousand years later, when the Covenant was 
renewed with David, the ancient predictions 

* Comp. the reference to this word in chapter ix., p. 849- 
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seemed at last nearing their fulfilment. But no; 
the times were still unripe; the human conscience 
but half-disciplined. The bright dawn of the 
Davidic monarchy was overclouded. The legal 
yoke is made more burdensome; sore chastise- 
ments fall on the chosen people, marked out 
for suffering as well as honour. Prophecy has 
many lessons yet to inculcate. The world’s ed- 
ucation for Christ has another millennium to run. 
‘Nor when He came, did ‘the Son of man 
find faith in the earth”! The people of the 
Law had no sooner seen than they hated “ Him 
to whom the law and the prophets gave wit- 
ness.” Yet, strangely enough, the very manner 
of their rejection showed how complete was the 
preparation for His coming. Two features, 
rarely united, marked the ethical condition of 
the Jewish people at this time—an intense moral 
consciousness, and a deep moral perversion; rev- 
erence for the Divine law, combined with an 
alienation from its spirit. The chapter of Patl’s 
autobiography to which we have so often re- 
ferred (Rom. vii. 7-24) is typical of the better 
mind of Judaism. It is the ne plus ultra of self- 
condemnation. The consciousness of sin in 
mankind has ripened. 

3. And further, the Law of Moses revealed 
God’s will in a veiled and accommodated fashion, 
while the Promise and the Gospel are its direct 
emanations. This is the inference which we draw 
from vv. 19, 20. 

We are well aware of the extreme difficulty 
of this passage. Ver. 20 has received, it is com- 
puted, some four hundred and thirty distinct in- 
terpretations. Of all the “hard things our be- 
loved brother Paul” has written, this is the very 
hardest. The words which make up the sentence 
are simple and familiar; and yet in their combina- 
tion most enigmatic. And it stands in the midst 
of a paragraph among the most interesting and 
important that the Apostle ever wrote. 

Let us look first at the latter clause of ver. 
19: “ ordained through angels, in the hand (1. e., 
by means) of a mediator.’”’ These circumstances, 
as the orthodox Jew supposed, enhanced the glory 
of the Law. The pomp and formality under 
which Mosaism was ushered in, the presence of 
the angelic host to whose agency the terrific 
manifestations attending the Law-giving were 
referred, impressed the popular mind with a sense 
of the incomparable sacredness of the Sinaitic 
revelation. It was this assumption which gave 
its force to the climax of Stephen’s speech, of 
which we hear an echo in these words of Paul: 
“who received the law at the disposition of 
angels—and have not kept it!’’ The simplicity 
and informality of the Divine communion with 
Abraham, and again of Christ’s appearance in 
the world and His intercourse with men, afford 
a striking contrast to all this. 

More is hinted than is expressly said in Scrip- 
ture of the part taken by the angels in the Law- 
giving. Deut. xxxiii. 2 and Ps. Ixviii. 17 give 
the most definite indications of the ancient faith 
of Israel on this point. But ‘the Angel of the 
Lord” is a familiar figure of Old Testament rev- 
elation. In Hebrew thought impressive physical 
phenomena were commonly associated with the 
presence of spiritual agents. The language of 
Heb. i. 7 and ii. 2 endorses this belief, which 
in no way conflicts with natural science, and is 
in keeping with the Christian faith. 

But while such intermediacy, from the Jewish 
standpoint, increased the splendour and authority 
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of the Law, believers in Christ had learned to 
look at the matter otherwise. A revelation “ ad- 
ministered through angels,” 
God distant and obscured, of a people unfit for 
access to His presence. This is plainly intimated 
in the added clause, ‘“‘ by means of a mediator,’— 
a title commonly given to Moses, and recalling 
the entreaty of Exodus xx. 19; Deut. v. 22-28: 
“The people said, Speak thou with us, and we 
will hear; but let not God speak with us, lest we 
die.” These are the words of sinful men, receiv- 


spoke to them of a 


ing a law given, as the Apostle has just declared, - 


on purpose to convict them of their sins. The 
form of the Mosaic revelation tended therefore 
in reality not to exalt the Law, but to exhibit its 
difference from the Promise and the distance at 
which it placed men from God. 

The same thought is expressed, as Bishop 
Lightfoot aptly shows, by the figure of “ the veil 
on .Moses’ face,” which Paul employs with so 
much felicity in 2 Cor. iii. 13-18. In the external 
glory of the Sinaitic law-giving, as on the illu- 
minated face of the Law-giver, there was a fading 
brightness, a visible lustre concealing its imper- 
fect and transitory character. The theophanies 
of the Old Covenant were a magnificent veil, 
hiding while they revealed. Under the Law, 
angels, Moses came between God and man. It 
was God who in His own grace conveyed the 
promise to justified Abraham (ver. 18). 

The Law employed a mediator; the Promise 
did not (ver. 19). With this contrast in our 
minds we approach verse 20. On the other side 
of it (ver. 21), we find Law and Promise again 
in sharp antithesis. The same antithesis runs 
through the intervening sentence. The two 
clauses of ver. 20 belong to the Law and 
Promise ,Tespectively. ‘Now a mediator is not 
of one:” that is an axiom which holds good of 
the Law. ‘“ But God is one:” this glorious truth, 
the first article of Israel’s creed, applies to the 
Promise. Where “a mediator # Gs necessary, 
unity is wanting,—not simply in a numerical, but 
in a moral sense, as matter of feeling and of aim. 
There are separate interests, discordant views to 
be consulted. This was true of 
Although in substance “ holy and just and good,” 
it was by no means purely Divine. It was not the 
absolute religion. Not only was it defective; 
it contained, in the judgment of Christ, positive 
elements of wrong, precepts given “ for the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts.” It largely consisted of 
“ carnal ordinances, imposed till the time of rec- 
tification”’ (Heb. ix. 10). The theocratic legis- 
lation of the Pentateuch is lacking in the unity 
and consistency of a perfect revelation. Its dis- 
closures of God were refracted in a manifest de- 
gree by the atmosphere through which they 
passed. 

“ But God is one.” Here again the unity is 
moral and essential—of character and action, 
rather than of number. In the Promise God 
spoke immediately and for Himself. There was 
no screen to intercept the view of faith, no go- 
between like Moses, with God on the mountain- 
top shrouded in thunder-clouds and the people 
terrified or wantoning far below. Of all differ- 
ences between the Abrahamic and Judaic types 
of piety this was the chief. The man of Abra- 
ham’s faith sees God in His unity. The Legalist 
gets his religion at second-hand, mixed with un- 
divine elements. He believes that there is one 
God; but his hold upon the truth is formal. 
There is no unity, no simplicity of faith in his 


Mosaism. 
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conception of God. He projects on to the Di- 
vine image confusing shadows of human imper- 


- fection. 


God is one: this great article of faith was the 
foundation of Israel’s life. ‘It forms the first sen- 
tence of the Shema, the “ Hear, O Israel” (Deut. 
vi. 4-9), which every pious Jew repeats twice a 
day, and which in literal obedience to the Law- 
givers words he fixes above his house-door, 
and binds upon his arm and brow at the time of 
prayer. Three times besides has the Apostle 
quoted this sentence. The first of these passages, 
Rom. iii. 29-30,* may help us to understand its 
application here. In that place he employs it as 
a weapon against Jewish exclusiveness. If there 
is but “one God,” he argues, there can be only 
one way of justification, for Jew and Gentile alike. 
The inference drawn here is even more bold and 
singular. There is “one God,’ who appeared 
in His proper character in the Covenant with 
Abraham. If the Law of Moses gives us a con- 
ception of His nature in any wise different from 
this, it is because other and lower elements found 
a place in it. Through the whole course of reve- 
Jation there is one God—manifest to Abraham, 
veiled in Mosaism, revealed again in His per- 
fect image in “the face of Jesus Christ.” 

II. So far the Apostle has pursued the con- 
trast between the systems of Law and Grace. 
When finally he has referred the latter rather 
than the former to the “ one God,” we naturally 
ask, “Is the Law then against the promises of 
God?” (ver. 21). Was the Legal dispensation a 
mere reaction, a retrogression from the Promise? 
This would be to push Paul’s argument to an 
antinomian extreme. He hastens to protest. 
—‘“The law against the promises? Away with 
the thought.”’ Not on the Apostle’s premises, but 
on those of his opponents, did this consequence 
ensue. It is they who set the two at variance, by 
trying to make law do the work of grace. “ For 
if a law had been given that could bring men 
to life, righteousness would verily in that case 
have been of law”’ (ver. 21). That righteousness, 
and therefore life, is not of law, the Apostle has 
abundantly shown (ii. 16; iii. 10-13). Had the 
Law provided some efficient means of it own for 
winning righteousness, there would then indeed 
have been a conflict between the two principles. 
As matters stand there is none. Law and 
Promise move on different planes. Their func- 
tions are distinct. Yet there is a connection be- 
tween them. The design of the Law is to me- 
diate between the Promise and its fulfilment. 
“The trespass’ must be “multiplied,” the 


_knowledge of sin deepened, before Grace can 


do its office. The fever of sin has to come to 
its crisis, before the remedy can take effect. Law 
is therefore not the enemy, but the minister of 
Grace. It was charged with a purpose lying be- 
yond itself. “ Christ is the end of the law, for 
righteousness ” (Rom. x. 4). 

1. For, in the first place, the law cuts men off 
from all other hope of salvation. 

On the Judaistic hypothesis, ‘“ righteousness 
would have been of law.’ But quite on the con- 
trary, “the Scripture shuts up everything under 
sin, that the promise might be given in the way 
of faith in Jesus Christ,to them that believe” (ver. 
22). Condemnation inevitable, universal, was 
pronounced by the Divine word under the Law, 
not in order that men might remain crushed be- 

* Comp. 1 Cor. viii. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 5; also Mark xii. 29, 30; 
Jas. ii. 19. 
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neath its weight, but that, abandoning vain hopes- 
of self-justification, they might find in- Christ 
their true deliverer. 

The Apostle is referring here to the general 
support of “the Scripture.” His assertion em- 
braces the whole teaching of the Old Testament 
concerning human sinfulness, embodied, for ex- 
ample, in the chain of citations drawn out in 
Rom. iii. 10-18. Wherever the man looking for 
legal justification turned, the Scripture met him 
with some new command which drove him back 
upon the sense of his moral helplessness. It 
fenced him in with prohibitions; it showered on 
him threatenings and reproaches; it besieged him 
in ever narrowing circles. And if he felt less the 
pressure of its outward burdens, all the more was 
he tormented by inward disharmony and self- 
accusation. 

Now the judgment of Scripture is not uttered 
against this class of men or that, against this 
type of sin or that. Its impeachment sweeps the 
entire area of human life, sounding the depths 
of the heart, searching every avenue of thought 
and desire. It makes of the world one vast 
prison-house, with the Law for jailor, and man- 
kind held fast in chains of sin, waiting for death. 
In this position the Apostle had found himself 
(Rom. vii. 24-viii. 2); and in his own heart he 
saw a mirror of the world. “‘ Every mouth was 
stopped, and all the world brought in guilty be- 
fore God” (Rom. iii. 19). This condition he 
graphically describes in terms of his former ex- 
perience, in ver. 23: “‘ Before faith came, under 
law we were kept in ward, being shut up unto the 
faith that was to be revealed.” The Law was all 
the while standing guard over its subjects, 
watching and checking every attempt to escape, 
but intending to hand them over in due time to 
the charge of Faith. The Law posts its ordi- 
nances, like so many sentinels, round the pris- 
oner’s cell. The cordon is complete. He tries 
again and again to break out; the iron circle will 
not yield. But deliverance will yet be his. The 
day of faith approaches. It dawned long ago in 
Abraham’s Promise. Even now its light shines 
into his dungeon, and he hears the word of 
Jesus, “ Thy sins are forgiven thee; go in peace.” 
Law, the stern jailor, has after all been a good 
friend, if it has reserved him for this. It prevents 
sinner escaping to a futile and illusive free- 

om. 

In this dramatic fashion Paul shows how the 
Mosaic law by its ethical discipline prepared men 
for a life which by itself it was incapable of giv- 
ing. Where Law has done its work well, it pro- 
duces, as in the Apostle’s earlier experience, a 
profound sense of personal demerit, a tender- 
ness of conscience, a contrition of heart which 
makes one ready thankfully to receive “the right- 
eousness which is of God by faith.” In every 
age and condition of life a like effect is wrought 
upon men who honestly strive to live up to an 
exacting moral standard. They confess their 
failure. They lose self-conceit. They grow 
“poor in spirit,” willing to accept “the abun- 
dance of the gift of righteousness” in Jesus 
Christ. 

Faith is trebly honoured here. It is the con- 
dition of the gift, the characteristic of its recip- 
ient (vv. 22, 24), and the end for which he was 
put under the charge of Law (ver. 23). “To 
them that believe ”’ is “ given,” as it was in fore- 
taste to Abraham (ver. 6), a righteousness un- 
earned, and bestowed on Christ’s account (iii. 
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13; Rom. vy. 17, 18); which brings with it the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit, reserved in its con- 
scious possession for Abraham’s children in the 
faith of Christ (iii. 14;-iv. 4). These blessings 
form the commencement of that true life whose 
root is a spiritual union with Christ, and which 
reaches on to eternity (ii. 20; Rom. v. 21; vi, 
23). Of such life the Law could impart nothing; 
but it taught men their need of it, and disposed 
them to accept it. This was the purpose of its 
institution. It was the forerunner, not the fin- 
isher, of Faith. 

2. Paul makes use of a second figure to de- 
scribe the office of the Law; under which he 
gives his final answer to the question of ver. 19. 
The metaphor of the jailor is exchanged for that 
of the tutor. “The law hath been our radaywyd¢ 
_for Christ.” This Greek word (boy-leader) has 
no English equivalent; we have not the thing it 
represents. The “pedagogue” was a sort of 
nursery governor,—a confidential servant in the 
Greek household, commonly a slave, who had 
charge of the boy from his infancy, and was re- 
sponsible for his oversight. In his food, his 
clothes, his home-lessons, his play, his walks— 
at every point the pedagogue was required to 


wait upon his young. charge, and to control his 


movements. Amongst other offices, his tutor 
might have to conduct the boy to school; and it 
has been: supposed’ that’ Paul is thinking of this 
duty, as though he- meant, “ The Law has been 
our pedagogue; to take us to Christ, our true 
teacher.” But he adds, ‘‘ That we might be jus- 
tified of: faith.”” The-“ tutor’” of ver. 24 is par- 
allel to the “guard” of the last verse; he repre- 
sents a distinctly disciplinary influence. 

This figure implies*not like the last the im- 
prisoned condition of the subject—but his child- 
ish, undeveloped state. This is an advance of 
thought. The Law was something more than a 
system of restraint and condemnation. It con- 
tained an element of progress. Under the 
tutelage of his pedagogue the boy is growing up 
to manhood. At the end of its term the Law will 
hand over its charge mature in capacity and equal 
to the responsibilities of faith. “If then the 
Law is a nadaywyéc, it is not hostile to Grace, 
but its fellow-worker; but should it continue to 
hold us fast when Grace has come, then it would 
be hostile” (Chrysostom). : 

Although the highest function, that of “ giving 
life,” is denied to the Law, a worthy part.is still 
assigned to it by the Apostle. It was “a tutor 
to lead men to Christ.” Judaism was an educa- 
tion for Christianity. It prepared the world for 
the Redeemer’s coming. It drilled and moralised 
the religious youth of the human race. It broke 
up the fallow-ground of nature, and cleared a 
space in the weed-covered soil to receive the seed 
of the kingdom. Its moral regimen deepened 
the conviction of sin, while it multiplied its overt 
acts. Its ceremonial impressed on sensuous na- 
tures the idea of the Divine holiness; and its 
sacrificial rites gave definiteness and vividness to 
men’s conceptions of the necessity of atonement, 
failing indeed to remove sin, but awakening the 
need and sustaining the hope of its removal 
(Heb. x. 1-18). 


The Law of Moses has formed in the Jewish 
nation a type of humanity like no other in the 
world. “ They dwell alone,” said Balaam, “and 
shall not be reckoned amongst the nations.” Dis- 
ciplined for ages under their harsh “ pedagogue,” 
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this wonderful people acquired a strength of 
moral fibre and a spiritual sensibility that pre- 
pared them to be the religious leaders of man-. 
kind. Israel has given us David and Isaiah, 
Paul and John. Christ above all was “born 
under law—of David’s seed according to flesh.” 
The influence of Jewish minds at this present 
time on the world’s higher thought, whether for 
good or evil, is incalculable; and it penetrates 
everywhere. The Christian Church may with in- 
increased emphasis repeat Paul’s anticipation, 
“What will the receiving of them be, but life 
from the dead!” They have a great service still 
to do for the Lord and for His Christ. It was 
well for them and for us that they have “ borne 
the yoke in their youth.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE EMANCIPATED SONS OF GOD. 
GALATIANS iii. 25-209. 


“FattH has come!” At this announcement 
Law the tutor yields up his charge; Law the 
jailor sets his prisoner at liberty. The age of 
servitude has passed. In truth it endured long 
enough. The iron of its bondage had entered 
into the soul. But at last Faith is come; and 
with it comes a new world. The clock of time 
cannot be put back. The soul of man will never 
return to the old tutelage, nor submit again to 
a religion of rabbinism and sacerdotalism. “ We 
are no longer under a pedagogue;’’ we have 
ceased to be children in the nursery, schoolboys 
at our tasks—‘“ye are all sons of God.” In 
such terms the new-born, free spirit of Christi- 
anity speaks in Paul. He had tasted the bitter- 
ness of the Judaic yoke; no man more deeply. 
He had felt the weight of its impossible exac- 
tions, its fatal condemnation. This sentence is a 
shout of deliverance. ‘‘ Wretch that I am,” he 
had cried, “‘ who shall deliver me?—I give thanks 
to God through Jesus Christ our Lord;... . 
for the law of the Spirit of life in Him hath 
freed me from the law of sin and death”’ (Rom. 
vii. 24; viii. 2). Z 

Faith is the true emancipator of the human 
mind. It comes to take its place as mistress 
of the soul, queen in the realm of the heart; 
to be henceforth its spring of life, the normal 
and guiding principle of its activity. “The life 
that I live in the flesh,’ Paul testifies, I live in 
faith.” The Mosaic law—a system of external, 
repressive ordinances—is no longer to be the 
basis of religion. Law itself, and for its proper 
purposes, Faith honours and magnifies (Rom. 
iii. 31). It is in the interests of Law that the 
Apostle insists on the abolishment of its Judaic 
form. Faith is an essentially just principle, the 
rightful, original ground of human fellowship 
with God. In the age of Abraham, and even 
under the Mosaic régime, in the religion of the 
Prophets and Psalmists, faith was the quickening 
element, the well-spring of piety and hope and 
moral vigour. Now it is brought to light. It 
assumes its sovereignty, and claims its inher- 
itance. Faith is come—for Christ is come, its 
* author and finisher.” 

The efficacy of faith lies in its object. “Works” 
assume an intrinsic merit in the doer; faith has 
its virtue in Him it trusts. It is the soul’s re- 
cumbency on Christ. “Through faith in Christ 
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Jesus,” Paul goes on to say, “ ye are all sons of 
God.” Christ evokes the faith which shakes off 
legal bondage, leaving the age of formalism and 
ritual behind, and beginning for the world an 
era of spiritual freedom. ‘Jn Christ Jesus” 
faith has its being; He constitutes for the soul a 


‘new atmosphere and habitat, in which faith 


awakens to full existence, bursts the confining 
shell of legalism, recognises itself and its destiny, 


. and unfolds into the glorious consciousness of its 


Divine sonship. 

We prefer, with Ellicott and Meyer, to attach 
the complement “in Christ Jesus’’* to “ faith”’ 
(so in A. V.), rather than to the predicate, ‘‘ Ye are 
sons ’—the construction endorsed by the Revised 
comma after “ faith.’ The former connection 
more obvious in itself, seems to us to fall in with 
the Apostle’s line of thought. And it is sustained 
by the language of verse 27. Faith in Christ 
baptism into Christ, and putting on Christ are 
connected and correspondent expressions. The 
first is the spiritual principle, the ground or ele- 
ment of the new life; the second, its visible at- 
testation; and the third indicates the character 
and habit proper thereto. 

I. It is faith in Christ then which constitutes us 
sons of God. This principle is the foundation- 
stone of the Christian life. 

In the Old Testament the sonship of believers 
lay in shadow. Jehovah was “ the King, the Lord 
of Hosts,” the ‘‘ Shepherd of Israel.” They are 
“His people, the sheep of His pasture ”—'‘ My 
servant Jacob,” He says, ‘‘ Israel whom I have 
chosen.” If He is named Father, it is of the col- 
lective Israel, not the individual; otherwise the 
title occurs only in figure and apostrophe. The 
promise of this blessedness had never been ex- 
plicitly given under the Covenant of Moses. 
The assurance quoted in 2 Cor. vi. 18 is pieced 
together from scattered hints of prophecy. Old- 
Testament. faith hardly dared to dream of-such 
a privilege as this. It is not ascribed even to 
Abraham. Only to the kingly “Son of David”’ 
is it said, “I will be a Father unto him; and he 
shall be to me for a son” (2 Sam. vii. 14). 

But “beloved, now are we children of God” 
(1 John iii. 2). The filial consciousness is the 
distinction of the Church of Jesus Christ. The 
Apostolic writings are full of it. The unspeak- 
able dignity of this relationship, the boundless 
hopes which it inspires, have left their fresh im- 
press on the pages of the New Testament. The 
writers are men who have made a vast discovery. 
They have sailed out into a new ocean. They 
have come upon an infinite treasure. “ Thou art 
no longer a slave, bit a son.’ What exultation 
filled the soul of Paul and of John as they penned 
such words! ‘“ The Spirit of glory and of God” 
rested upon them. 

The Apostle is virtually repeating here what 
he said in vv. 2-5 touching the “ receiving of the 
Spirit,’ which is, he declared, the distinctive 
mark of the Christian state, and raises its pos- 
sessor ipso facto above the religion of external- 
ism. The antithesis of flesh and spirit now _be- 
comes that of sonship and pupilage. Christ Him- 
self, in the words of Luke xi. 13, marked out the 
gift of “the Holy Spirit” as the bond between 
the “ heavenly Father” and His human children. 


* The phrase “faith in Christ Jesus" is a link between 
this Epistle and those of the third and fourth groups; 
Comp. Col. i. 4; Eph. i. 15; 1 Tim. iii. 133 2 Tim. i. 13. 
iii. 15. More frequently in this connection our “in” 
represents «is (“into ’’), not év as here. 
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Accordingly Paul writes immediately in iv. 6, 7, 
of “ God sending forth the Spirit of His Son into 
our hearts’”’ to show that we “ are sons,” where 
we find again the thought which follows here 
in ver. 27, viz., that union with Christ imparts this 
exalted status. This is, after all, the central con- 
ception of the Christian life. Paul has already 
stated it as the sum of his own experience: 
“ Christ is/in me” (i. 20). “I have put on 
Christ” is the same thing in other words. In 
il. 20 he contemplates the union as an inner, vi- 
talising force; here it is viewed as a matter of 
status and condition. The believer is invested 
with Christ. He enters into the filial estate and 
endowments, since he is in Christ Jesus. “ For if 
Christ is Son of God, and thou hast put on 
Him, having the Son in thyself and being made 
like to Him, thou wast brought into one kin- 
dred and one form of being with Him” (Chrys- 
ostom). 

This was true of “so many as were baptised 
into Christ ’"—an expression employed not in or- 
der to limit the assertion, but to extend it coin- 
cidently with the “all” of ver. 26. There was 
no difference in this respect between the circum- 
cised and uncircumcised. Every baptised Gala- 
tian was a son of God. Baptism manifestly pre- 
supposes faith. To imagine that the opus opera- 
tum, the mechanical performance-of’the rite, apart 
from faith present or anticipated in the sub- 
ject, “ clothes us with Christ,” is to hark back to 
Judaism. It is to substitute ‘baptism *for circum- 
cision—a difference merely of form, so long as 
the doctrine of ritual regeneration remains the 
same. This passage is as clear a proof as could 
well be desired, that in the Pauline vocabulary 
“baptised” is synonymous with “ believing.” 
The baptism of these Galatians solemnised their 
spiritual union with Christ. It was the public ac- 
ceptance, in trust and submission, of God’s cove- 
nant of grace—for their children haply, as well 
as for themselves. 

In the case of the infant, the household to 
which it belongs, the religious community which 
receives it to be nursed in its bosom, stand spon- 
sors for its faith. On them will rest the blame 
of broken vows and responsibility disowned, if 
their baptised children are left to lapse into ig- 
norance of Christ’s claims upon them. The 
Church which practises infant baptism assumes 
a very serious obligation. If it takes no sufficient 
care to have the rite made good, if chil- 
dren pass through its laver to remain unmarked 
and unshepherded, it is sinning against Christ. 
Such administration makes His ordinance an ob- 
ject of superstition, or of contempt. 

The baptism of the Galatians signalised their 
entrance ‘‘into Christ,’ the union of their souls 
with the dying, risen Lord. They were “ bap- 
tised,” as Paul phrases it elsewhere, “into His 
death,” to “walk” henceforth with Him “in 
newness of life.” By its very form—the normal 
and most expressive form of primitive baptism, 
descent into and rising from the symbolic waters 
—it pictured the soul’s death with Christ, its burial 
and its resurrection in Him, its separation from 
the life of sin and entrance upon the new career 
of a regenerated child of God (Rom. vi. 3-14). 
This powerattended the ordinance “ through faith 
in the operation of God who raised Christ from 
the dead” (Col. ii. 11-13). Baptism had proved to 
them “the laver of regeneration” in virtue of 
“the renewing of the Holy Spirit,” under those 
spiritual conditions of accepted mercy and “ jus- 
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tification by grace through faith,” * without 
which it is a mere law-work, as useless as any 
other. It was the outward and visible sign of the 
inward transaction which made the Galatian be- 
lievers sons of God and heirs of life eternal. It 
was therefore a’ “ putting on of Christ,” a veri- 
table assumption of the Christian character, the 
filial relationship to God. Every such baptism 
announced to heaven and earth the passage of 
another soul from servitude to freedom, from 
deatk unto life, the birth of a brother into the 
family of God. From this day the new convert 
was a member incorporate of the Body of Christ, 
affanced to his Lord, not alone in the secret 
vows of his heart, but pledged to Him before 
his fellow-men. He had put on Christ—to be 
worn in his daily life, while He dwelt in the 
shrine of his spirit. And men would see Christ 
in him, as they see the robe upon its wearer, the 
armour glittering on the soldier’s breast. 

By receiving Christ, inwardly accepted in 
faith, visibly assumed in baptism, we are made 
sons of God, He makes us free of the house of 
God, where He rules as Son, and where no slave 
may longer stay. Those who call themselves 
“ Abraham’s seed ’’ and yet were “slaves of sin,” 
must be driven from the place in God’s household 
which they dishonoured, and must forfeit their 
abused prerogatives. They were not Abraham’s 
children, for they were utterly unlike him; the 
Devil surely was their father, whom by their lusts 
they featured. So Christ declared to the unbe- 
lieving Jews (John viii. 31-44). And so the 
Apostle identifies the children of Abraham with 
the sons of God, by faith united to “the Son.” 
Alike in the historical sonship toward Abraham 
and the supernatural sonship toward God, Christ 
is the ground of filiation. Our sonship is grafted 
upon His. He is “ the vine,’”’ we “ branches” in 
Him. He is the seed of Abraham, the Son of 
God; we, sons of God and Abraham’s seed— 
“if we are Christ’s.’ Through Him we derive 
from God; through Him all that is best in the 
life of humanity comes down to us. Christ is the 
central stock, the spiritual root of the human 
race. His manifestation reveals God to man, 
and man also to himself.. In Jesus Christ we re- 
gain the Divine image, stamped upon us in Him 
at our creation (Col. i. 15, 16; iii. 10, 11), the filial 
likeness to God which constitutes man’s proper 
nature. Its attainment is the essential blessing, 
the promise which descended from Abraham 
along the’ succession of faith. 

Now this dignity belongs universally to 
Christian faith. ‘‘ Ye are all,’”’ the Apostle says, 
“sons of God through faith in Him.” Sonship 
is a human, not a Jewish distinction. The dis- 
cipline Israel had endured, it endured for the 
world. The Gentiles have no need to pass 
through it again. Abraham’s blessing, when it 
came, was to embrace “all the families of the 
earth.” The new life in Christ in which it is 
realised, is as large in scope as it is complete in 
nature. “ Faith in Christ Jesus” is a condition 
that opens the door to every human being,— 
“Jew or Greek, bond or free, male or female.” 
If then baptised, believing Gentiles are sons of 
God, they stand already on a level higher than 
any to which Mosaism raised its prdéfessors. 
“ Putting on Christ,” they are robed in a right- 
eousness brighter and purer than that of the most 
blameless legalist. What can Judaismdo for them 


* Rom. vi. 1,2; Tit. iii. 4-7 ( not of works ... that we 


had done”’’), 
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more? How could they wish to cover their 
glorious dress with its faded, worn-out garments? 
To add circumcision to their faith would be not 
to rise, but to sink from the state of sons to that 
of serfs. 

II. On this first principle of the new life there 
rests a second. The sons of God are brethren 
to each other. Christianity is the perfection of 
society, as well as of the individual. The faith of 
Christ restores the broken unity of mankind. 
Christ Jesus there is no Jew or Greek; there is no 
bondman or freeman; there is no male and fe- 
male. You are all one in Him.” 

The Galatian believer at his baptism had en- 


s 
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tered a communion which gave him for the first 


time the sense of a common humanity. In Jesus 
Christ he found a bond of union with his fel- 
lows, an identity of interest and aim so com- 
manding that in its presence secular differences 
appeared as nothing. From the height to which 
his Divine adoption raised him these things were 
invisible. Distinctions of race, of rank, even that 
of sex, which bulk so largely in our outward life 
and are sustained by all the force of pride and 
habit, are forgotten here. These dividing lines 
and party-walls have no power to sunder us 
from Christ, nor therefore from each other in 
Christ. The tide of Divine love and joy which 
through’ the gate of faith poured into” the 
souls of these Gentiles Of ‘‘ many nations,” sub- 
merged all barriers. They are one in the broth- 
erhood of the eternal life. When one says “I 
am a child of God,” one no longer thinks, “ I am 
a Greek or Jew, rich or poor, noble or ignoble— 
man or woman.” A son of God!—that sublime 
consciousness fills his being. 

Paul, to be sure, does not mean that these dif- 
ferences have ceased to exist. He fully recog- 
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nises them; and indeed insists strongly on the 


proprieties of sex, and on the duties of civil sta- 
tion. He values his own Jewish birth and Ro- 
man citizenship. But “in Christ Jesus” he 
“counts them refuse” (Phil. iii. 4-8). Our re- 
lations to God, our heritage in Abraham’s Testa- 
ment, depend on our faith in Christ Jesus and our 
possession of His Spirit. Neither birth nor office 
affects this relationship in the least degree. 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God” (Rom. viii. 14). This is the Di- 
vine criterion of churchmanship, applied to prince 
or beggar, to archbishop or sexton, with perfect 
impartiality. ‘God is no respecter of persons.” 
This rule of the Apostle’s was a new principle 
in religion, pregnant with immense consequences. 
The Stoic cosmopolitan philosophy made a con- 
siderable approach to it, teaching, as it did, the 
worth of the moral person and the independence 
of virtue of outward conditions. Buddhism 
previously, and Mahommedanism subsequently, 
each in its own way addressed themselves +9 man 
as man, declaring all believers equal and abolish- 
ing the privileges of race and caste. To their 
recognition of human brotherhood the marvel- 
lous victories won by these two creeds are largely 
due. These religious systems, with all their errors, 
were a signal advance upon Paganism with its 
“gods many and lords many,” its local and na- 
tional deities, whose worship belittled the idea of 
God and turned religion into an engine of hos- 
tility instead of a bond of union amongst men. 
Greek culture, moreover, and Roman goyern- 
ment, it has often been observed, had greatly 
tended to unify mankind. They diffused a com- 
mon atmosphere of thought and established one 
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imperial law round the circuit of the Mediter- 


ranean shore. But these conquests of secular 
civilisation, the victories of arms and arts, were 
achieved at the expense of religion. Polytheism 
is essentially barbarian. It flourishes ip division 
and in ignorance. To bring together its in- 
numerable gods and creeds was to bring them 
all into contempt. The one law, the one learning 
now prevailing in the world, created a void in the 
conscience of mankind, only to be filled by the 
one faith. Without a centre of spiritual unity, 
history shows that no other union will endure. 
But for Christianity, the Greco-Roman civilisa- 
tion would have perished, trampled out by the 
feet of Goths and Huns. 

The Jewish faith failed to meet the world’s de- 
mand for a universal religion. It would never 
have saved European society. Nor was it de- 
signed for such a purpose. True, its Jehovah 
was “the God of the whole earth.” The teach- 
ing of the Old Testament, as Paul easily showed, 
had a universal import and brought all men with- 
in the scope of its promises. But in its actual 
shape and its positive institutions it was. still 
tribal and exclusive. Mosaism planted round 
the family of Abraham a fence of ordinances, 
framed of set purpose to make them a separate 
people and preserve them from heathen con- 
tamination. This system, at first maintained with 
difficulty, in course of time gained control of the 
Israelitish nature, and its exclusiveness was ag- 

ravated by every device of Pharisaic ingenuity. 

ithout an entire transformation, without in 
fact ceasing to be Judaism, the Jewish religion 
was doomed to isolation. Under the Roman 
Empire, in consequence of the ubiquitous disper- 
sion of the Jews, it spread far and wide. It at- 
tracted numerous and influential converts. But 
these proselytes never were, and never could have 
been menesally amalgamated with the sacred peo- 
ple. They remained in the outer court, wor- 
shipping the God of Israel “afar off” (Eph. ii. 
II-22; iti. 4-6). 

This particularism of the Mosaic system was, 
to Paul’s mind, a proof of its temporary char- 
acter. The abiding faith, the faith of “ Abraham 
and his seed,” must be broad as humanity. It 
could know nothing of Jew and Gentile, of mas- 
ter and slave, nor even of man and woman; it 
knows only the soul and God. The gospel of 


Christ allied itself thus with the nascent instinct 


of humanity, the fellow-feeling of the race. It 
adopted the sentiment of the Roman poet, him- 
self an enfranchised slave, who wrote: Homo sum 
et humani a me nil alienum puto. In our religion 
human kinship at last receives adequate expres- 
sion. The Son of man lays the foundation of a 
world-wide fraternity. The one Father claims all 
men for His sons in Christ. A new, tenderer, 
holier humanity is formed around Hiscross. Men 
of the most distant climes and races, comingacross 
their ancient battle-fields, clasp each other’s 
hands and say, “ Beloved, if God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another.” 

he practice of the Church has fallen far be- 
low the doctrine of Christ and His Apostles. In 
this respect Mohammedans and Buddhists might 
teach Christian congregations a lesson of fra- 
ternity. The arrangements of our public worship 
seem often designed expressly to emphasise social 
distinctions, and to remind the poor man of his 
inequality. Our native hauteur and convention- 
ality are nowhere more painfully conspicuous 
than in the house of God. Engtish Christianity 
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is seamed through and through with caste-feel- 
ing. This lies at the root of our sectarian jeal- 
ousies. It is largely due to this cause that the 
social ideal of Jesus Christ has been so deplorably 
ignored, and that a frank brotherly fellowship 
amongst the Churches is at present impossible. 
Sacerdotalism first destroyed the Christian broth- 
erhood by absorbing in the official ministry the 
functions of the individual believer. And the 
Protestant Reformation has but partially re-es- 
tablished these prerogatives. Its action has been 
so far too exclusively negative and protéstant, too 
little constructive and creative. It has allowed 
itself to be secularised and identified with exist- 
ing national limitations and social distinctions. 
How greatly has the authority of our faith and 
the influence of the Church suffered from this 
error. The filial consciousness should produce 
the fraternal consciousness. With the former we 
may have a number of private Christians; with 
the latter only can we have a Church. 

“ Ye are all,” says the Apostle, “ one (man) in 
Christ Jesus.””’ The numeral is masculine, not 
neuter—one person (no abstract unity),* as 
though possessing one mind and will, and that 
“the mind that was in Christ.” Just so far as 
individual men are “in Christ’ and He becomes 
the soul of their life, do they realise this unity. 
The Christ within them recognises the Christ 
without, as “‘ face answereth to face in a glass.” 
In this recognition social disparity vanishes. We 
think of it no more than we shall do before the 
judgment-seat of Christ. What matters it 
whether my brother wears velvet or fustian, if 
Christ be in him? The humbleness of his birth 
or occupation, the uncouthness of his speech, 
cannot separate him, nor can the absence of these 
peculiarities separate his neighbour, from the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. Why 
should these differences make them strangers to 
each other in the Church? If both are in Christ, 
why are they not one in Christ? A tide of patri- 
otic emotion, a scene of pity or terror—a ship- 
wreck, an earthquake—levels all classes and 
makes us feel and act as one man. Our faith in 
Christ should do no less. Or do we love God 
less than we fear death? Is our country more to 
us than Jesus Christ? In rare moments of ex- 
altation we rise, it may be, to the height at which 
Paul sets our life. But until we can habitually 
and by settled principle in our Church-relations 
“know no man after the flesh,” we come short of 
the purpose of Jesus Christ (comp. John xvii. 
20-23). 

The unity Paul desiderates would effectually 
counteract the Judaistic agitation. The force of 
the latter lay in antipathy. Paul’s opponents 
contended that there must be “ Jew and Greek.” 
They fenced off the Jewish preserve from uncir- 
cumcised intruders. Gentile non-conformists 
must adopt their ritual; or they will remain a 
lower caste, outside the privileged circle of the 
covenant-heirs of Abraham. Compelléd under 
this pressure to accept the Mosaic law, it was an- 
ticipated that they would add to the glory of 
Judaism and help to maintain its institutions un- 
impaired. But the Apostle has cut the ground 
from under their feet. It is faith, he affirms, 
which makes men sons of God. And faith is 
equally possible to Jew or Gentile. Then Ju- 
daism is doomed. No system of caste, no prin- 
ciple of social exclusion has, on this assumption, 
any foothold in the Church. Spiritual life, néar- 

*Comp. Eph. ii. 15; iv. 13; but zeuter in ii. 14. 
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ness and likeness to the common Saviour—in a 
word character, is the standard of worth in His 
kingdom. And the range of that kingdom is 
made wide as humanity; its charity, deep as the 
love of God. 


And “if you—whether Jews or Greeks—are 
Christ’s, then are you Abraham’s seed, heirs in 
terms of the Promise.” So the Apostle brings 
toa close this part of his argument, and links it to 
what he has said before touching the falsehood of 
Abraham. Since ver. 18 we have lost sight of the 
patriarch; but he has not been forgotten. From 
that verse Paul has been conducting us onward 
through the legal centuries which parted Abra- 
ham from Christ. He has shown how the law 
of Moses interposed between promise and fulfil- 
ment, schooling the Jewish race and mankind in 
them for its accomplishment. Now the long 
discipline is over. The hour of release has 
struck. Faith resumes her ancient sway, in a 
larger realm. In Christ a new, universal hu- 
manity comes into existence, formed of men who 
by faith are grafted into Him. Partakers of 
Christ, Gentiles also are of the seed of Abraham; 
the wild scions of nature share “ the root and fat- 
ness of the good olive-tree.” All things are 
theirs; for they are Christ’s (1 Cor. iii. 21-23). 

Christ never stands alone. ‘“‘In the midst of 
the Church—firstborn of many brethren” He 
presents Himself, standing ‘‘in the presence of 
God for us.” He has secured for mankind and 
keeps in trust its glorious heritage. In Him we 
hold in fee the ages past and to come. The sons 
_of God are heirs of the universe. 


CHAPTER. XVI. 
THE HEIR’S COMING OF AGE. 
GALATIANS iv. I-7. 


THE main thesis of the Epistle is now estab- 
lished. Gentile Christians, Paul has shown, are 
in the true Abrahamie succession of faith. And 
this devolution of the Promise discloses the real 
intent of the Mosaic law, as an intermediate and 
disciplinary system. Christ was the heir of 
Abraham’s testament; He was therefore the end 
of Moses’ law. And those who are Christ’s in- 
herit the blessings of the Promise, while they 
escape the curse and condemnation of the Law. 
The remainder of the Apostle’s polemic, down to 
chap. v. 12, is devoted to the illustration and en- 
forcement of this position. 

In this, as in the previous chapter, the pre- 
Christian state is assigned to the Jew, who was 
the chief subject of Divine teaching in the former 
dispensation; it is set forth under the first person 
(ver. 3), in the language of recollection. De- 
scribing the opposite condition of sonship, the 
Apostle reverts from the first to the second per- 
son, identifying his readers with himself (comp. 
chap. iii. 25, 26). True, the Gentiles had been in 
bondage (vv. 7, 8). This goes without saying. 
Paul’s object is to show that Judaism is a 
bondage. Upon this he insists with all the em- 
phasis he can command. Moreover, the legal 
system contained worldly, unspiritual elements, 
crude and childish conceptions of truth, marking 
it, in comparison with Christianity, as an inferior 
religion. Let the Galatians be convinced of this, 
and they will understand what Paul is going to 
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say directly; they will perceive that Judaic con- 
formity is for them a backsliding in the direction 
of their former heathenism (vv. 8-10). But the 
force of this latter warning is discounted and its 
effect weakened when he is supposed, as by some 
interpreters, to include Gentile along with Jewish 
“rudiments”? already in ver. 3. His readers 
could not have suspected this. 
also” and the “held in bondage” of this verse 
carry them back to chap. iii. 23. By calling the 
Mosaic ceremonies “ rudiments of the world” he 
gives Jewish susceptibilities just such a shock as 
prepares for the declaration of ver. 9, which 
put them on a level with heathen rites. 

The difference between Judaism and Christi- 
anity, historically unfolded in chap. iii, is here 
restated in graphic summary. We see, first, the 
heir of God in his minority; and again, the same 
heir in possession of his estate. 

I. Onecan fancy the Jewreplying to Paul’s pre- 
vious argument in some such style as this. “ You 
pour contempt,” he would say, “on the religion 
of your fathers. You make them out to have 
been no better than slaves. Abraham’s inheritance, 
you pretend, under the Mosaic dispensation lay 
dormant, and is revived in order to be taken from 
his children and conferred on aliens.” No, Paul 
would answer: I admit that the saints of Israel 
were sons of God; I glory in the fact—‘ who 
are Israelites, whose is the adoption of sons and 
the glory and the covenants and the law-giving 
and the promises, whose are the fathers ”” (Rom. 
ix. 4, 5). But they were sons in their minority. 
“And I say that as long as the heir is [legally] 
an infant, he differs in nothing from a slave, 
though [by title] lord of all.” 

The man of the Old Covenant was a child of 
God in posse, not in esse, in right but not in fact. 
The “infant” is his father’s trueborn son. In 
time he will be full owner. Meanwhile he is as 
subject as any slave on the estate. There is 
nothing he can command for his own. He is 
treated and provided for as a bondman might be; 
put “under stewards”’ who manage his prop- 
erty, “and guardians” in charge of his person, 
“until the day foreappointed of the father.” 
This situation does not exclude, it implies 
fatherly affection and care on the~-one side, 
and heirship on the other. But it forbids 
the recognition of the heir, his investment 
with filial rights. It precludes the access to the 
father and acquaintance with him, which the boy 
will gain in after-years. He sees him at a dis- 
tance and through others, under the aspect of 
authority rather than of love. In this position 
he does not yet possess the spirit of a son. Such 
was in truth the condition of Hebrew saints— 
heirs of God, but knowing it not. 

This illustration raises in ver. 2 an interesting 
legal question, touching the latitude given by 
Roman or other current law to the father in deal- 
ing with his heirs. Paul’s language is good evi- 
dence for the existence of the power he refers to. 
In Roman and in Jewish law the date of civil 
majority was fixed. Local usage may have been 
more elastic. But the case supposed, we observe, 
is not that of a dead father, into whose place the 
son steps at the proper age. A grant is made by a 
father still living, who keeps his son in pupilage 
till he sees fit to put him in possession of the 
promised estate. There is nothing to show that 
paternal discretion was limited in these circum- 
stances, any more than it is in English law. The 
father might fix eighteen, or twenty-one, or thirty 
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years as the age at which he would give his son 
a settlement, just as he thought best. 

This analogy, like that of the “testament” in 
chap. iii., is not complete at all points; nor could 
any human figure of these Divine things be made 
so. The essential particulars involved in it are 
first, the childishness of the infant heir; secondly, 


-the subordinate position in which he is placed 


‘for the time; and thirdly, the right of the father 
to determine the expiry of his infancy. 

1. “ When we were children,” says the Apostle. 
This implies, not a merely formal and legal bar, 
but an intrinsic disqualification. To treat the 
‘child as a man is preposterous. The responsi- 
bilities of property are beyond his strength and 
his understanding. Such powers in his hands 
‘could only be instruments of mischief, to himself 


most of all. In the Divine order, calling is 
suited to capacity, privilege to age. The com- 
ing of Christ was timed to the hour. The world 


of the Old Testament, at its wisest and highest, 
was unripe for His gospel. The revelation made 
to Paul could not have been received by Moses, 
or David, orIsaiah. His doctrine was only possible 
after and in consequence of theirs. There was a 
training of faculty, a deepening of conscience, a 
patient course of instruction and chastening to 
be carried out, before the heirs of the promise 
were fit for their heritage. Looking back to his 
own youthful days, the Apostle sees in them a 
reflex of the discipline which the people of God 
had required. The views he then held of Divine 
‘truth appear to him low and childish, in com- 
parison with the manly freedom of spirit, the 
breadth of knowledge, the fulness of joy which 
he has attained as a son of God through Christ. 

2. But what is meant by the “stewards and 
guardians” of this Jewish period of infancy? 
Ver. 3 tells us this, in language, however, some- 
what obscure: “‘ We were held in bondage under 
the rudiments (or elements) of the world”—a 
phrase synonymous with the foregoing “ under 
law ” (chap. ili. 23). The “ guard” and “ tutor” 
of the previous section reappears, with these 
“rudiments of the world” in his hand. They 
form the system under which the young heir was 
schooled, up to the time of his majority. They 
‘belonged to ‘the world” inasmuch as. they 
were, in comparison with Christianity, unspirit- 
ual in their nature, uninformed by “the Spirit of 
God’s Son” (ver. 6). The language of Heb. ix. 
I, 10 explains this phrase: “ The first covenant 
had a worldly sanctuary,’ with “ ordinances of 
flesh, imposed till the time of rectification.” The 
sensuous factor that entered into the Jewish rev- 
elation formed the point of contact with Pagan- 
ism which Paul brings into view in the next para- 
graph. Yet, rude and earthly as the Mosaic 
system was in some of its features, it was Di- 
vinely ordained and served an essential purpose 
in the progress of revelation. It shielded the 
Church’s infancy. It acted the part of a prudent 
steward, a watchful guardian. The heritage of 
Abraham came into possession of his heirs en- 
riched by their long minority. Mosaism there- 
fore, while spiritually inferior to the Covenant 
of grace in Christ, has rendered invaluable ser- 
vice to it (comp. ver. 24: chapter xiv. p. 868). 

3. The will of the Father determined the period 
of this guardianship. However it may be in hu- 
man law, this right of fore-ordination resides in 
the Divine Fatherhood. In His unerring foresight 
He fixed the hour when His sons should step 
into their filial place. All such “ times and sea- 
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sons,” Christ declared, “the Father hath ap- 
pointed on His own authority” (Acts i. 7). He 
imposed the law of Moses, and annulled it, when 
He would. He kept the Jewish people, for their 
own and the world’s benefit, tied to the legal 
“rudiments,” held in the leading-strings of Juda- 
ism. It was His to say when this subjection. 
should cease, when the Church might receive the 
Spirit of His Son. If this decree appeared to be 
arbitrary, if it was strange that the Jewish fathers 
—men so noble in faith and character—were kept 
in bondage and fear, we must remind ourselves 
that “so it seemed good in the Father’s sight.” 
Hebrew pride found this hard to brook. To 
think that God had denied this privilege in time 
past to His chosen people to bestow it all at 
once and by mere grace on Gentile sinners, mak- 
ing them at “the eleventh hour” equal to those 
who had borne for so long the burden and heat 
of the day! that the children of Abraham had 
been, as Paul maintains, for centuries treated as 
slaves, and now these heathen aliens are made 
sons just as much as they! But this was God’s 
plan; and it must be right. ‘“‘ Who art thou, O 
man, that repliest against God?” 

II. However, the nonage of the Church has 
passed. God’s sons are now to be owned for 
such. Jt-is Christ’s mission to constitute men sons 
of God (vv. 4, 5). 

His advent was the turning-point of human 
affairs, “the fulness of time.” Paul’s glance in 
these verses takes in a vast horizon. He views 
Christ in His relation both to God and to hu- 
manity, both to law and redemption. The ap- 
pearance of “the Son of God, woman-born,” 
completes the previous course of time; it is the 
goal of antecedent revelation, unfolding “the 
mystery kept secret through times eternal,’ but 
now ‘“ made known to all the nations” (Rom. 
Xvi. 25, 26). Promise and Law both looked for- 
ward to this hour. Sin has been “ passed by ”’ in 
prospect of it, receiving hitherto a partial and 
provisional forgiveness. The aspirations ex- 
cited, the needs created by earlier religion de- 
manded their satisfaction. The symbolism of 
type and ceremony, with their rude picture- 
writing, waited for their Interpreter. The pro- 
phetic soul of “the wide world, dreaming of 
things to come,” watched for this day. They 
that looked for Israel’s redemption, the Simeons 
and Annas of the time, the authentic heirs of the 
promise, knew by sure tokens that it was near. 
Their aged eyes in the sight of the infant Jesus 
descried its rising. The set time had come, to 
which all times looked since Adam’s fall and the 
first promise. At the moment when Israel 
seemed farthest from help and hope, the “ horn 
of salvation was raised up in the house of David,” 
—God sent forth His Son. 

1. The sending of the Son brought the world’s 
servitude to an end. “ Henceforth,” said Jesus, 
“T call you not servants” (John xv. 15). Till 
now “servants of God” had been the highest 
title men could wear. The heathen were en- 
slaved to false gods (ver. 8). And Israel, know- 
ing the true God, knew Him at a distance, serv- 
ing too often in the spirit of the elder son of the 
parable, who said, “ Lo these many years do I 
slave for thee”’ (Luke xv. 29). None could with 
free soul lift his eyes to heaven and say, ‘“ Abba, 
Father.” Men had great thoughts about God, 
high speculations. They had learnt imperish- 
able truths concerning His unity, His holiness, 
His majesty as Creator and Lawgiver. They 
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named him the “ Lord,” the “ Almighty,” the 
“T Am.” But His Fatherhood, as Christ revealed 
it, they had scarcely guessed. They thought of 
Him as humble bondmen of a revered and august 
master, as sheep might of a good shepherd. The 
idea of a personal Sonship toward the Holy One 
of Israel was inconceivable, till Christ brought it 
with Him into the world, till God sent forth His 
Son. 

He sent Him as “His Son.” To speak of 
Christ, with the mystical Germans, as the ideal 
Urmensch—the ideal Son of man, the foretype of 
humanity—is to express a great truth. Mankind 
was created in Christ, who is “ the image of God, 
firstborn of all creation.” But this is not what 
Paul is saying here. The doubly compounded 
Greek verb at the head of this sentence (repeated 
with like emphasis in ver. 6) signifies “sent 
forth from’ Himself: He came in the character 
of God’s Son, bringing His sonship with Him. 
He was the Son of God before He was sent out. 
He did not become so in virtue of His mission to 
mankind. His relations with men, in Paul’s con- 
ception, rested upon His pre-existing relation- 
ship to God. “ The Word” who “ became flesh, 
was with God, was God in the beginning.” “ He 
called God His own Father, making Himself 
equal with God” (John v. 18): so the Jews had 
gathered from His own declarations. Paul ad- 
mitted the claim when “ God revealed His Son” 
to him, and affirms it here unequivocally. 

“The Son of God,” arriving “in the fulness of 
time,’ enters human life. Like any other son of 
man, He is born of a woman, born under law. Here 
is the kenosis, the emptying of Divinity, of which 
the Apostle speaks in Phil. ii. 5-8. The phrase 
“born of woman,” does not refer specifically to 
the virgin-birth; this term describes human origin 
on the side of its weakness and dependence (Job 
xiv. 1; Matt. xi. 11). Paul is thinking not of the 
difference, but of the identity of Christ’s birth 
and our own. We are carried back to Bethle- 
hem. We see Jesus a babe lying in His mother’s 
arms—God’s Son a human infant, drawing His life 
from a weak woman! * 

Nor is “ born under law ”’ a distinction intended 
to limit the previous term, as though it meant a 
born Jew, and not a mere woman’s son. This 
expression, to the mind of the reader of chap. 
ili, conveys the idea of subjection, of humilia- 
tion rather than eminence. “ Though He was 
(God’s) Son,” Christ must needs ‘learn His 
obedience’ (Heb. v. 8). The Jewish people ex- 
perienced above all others the power of the law 
to chasten and humble. Their law was to them 
more sensibly what the moral law is in varying 
degree to the world everywhere, an instrument 
of condemnation. God’s Son was now put under 
its power. Asa man He was “under law;” asa 
Jew He came under its most stringent applica- 
tion. He declined none of the burdens of His 
birth. He submitted not only to the general 
moral demands of the Divine law for men, but 
to all the duties and proprieties incident to His 
position as a man, even to those ritual ordinances 
which His coming was to abolish. He set a per- 
fect example of loyalty. ‘“ Thus it becometh us,” 
He said, ‘“ to fulfil all righteousness.” 

The Son of God who was to end the legal 
bondage was sent into it Himself. He wore the 
legal yoke that He might break it. He took 
“the form of a servant.” to win our enfranchise- 

*Comp. Rom. i. 3, 4; ix. 5; 2 Cor. xiii. 4; Eph. iv. 9, 10; 
Ph. ii. 6-8; Col. i. 15, 18; ii. 9; 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
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ment. ‘God sent forth His son, human, law- 
bound—that He might redeem those under law.” 

Redemption was Christ’s errand. We have 
learned already how “‘ He redeemed us from the 
curse of the law,” by the sacrifice of the cross 
(chap. iii. 13). This was the primary object of 
His mission: to ransom men from the guilt of 
past sin. Now we discern its further purpose— 
the positive and constructive side of the Divine 
counsel. Justification is the preface to adoption. 
The man “under law” is not only cursed by his 
failure to keep it; he lives in a servile state, de- 
barred from filial rights. Christ “bought us 
out” of this condition. While the expiation 
rendered in His death clears off the entail of hu- 
man guilt, His incarnate life and spiritual union 
with believing men sustain that action, making 
the redemption complete and permanent. As 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son; now “ reconciled, we shall be saved 
by His life” (Rom. v. 10). Salvation is not 
through the death of Christ alone. The Babe of 
Bethlehem, the crowned Lord of glory, is our 
Redeemer, as well as the Man of Calvary. The 
cross is indeed the centre of His redemption; but 
it has a vast circumference. All that Christ is, all 
that He has done and is doing as the Incarnate 
Son, the God-man, helps to make men sons of 
God. The purpose of His mission is therefore 
stated a second time and made complete in the 
words of ver. 5 b: “that we might receive the 
adoption of sons.” The sonship carries every- 
thing else with it—“if children, then heirs” 
(ver. 7). There is no room for any supplemen- 
tary office of Jewish ritual. That is left behind 
with our babyhood. 

2. So much for the ground of sonship. Its 
So lay in the sending forth of the Spirit of the 

on. 

The mission of the Son and that of the Spirit 
are spoken of in vv. 3-6 in parallel terms: “ God 
sent forth His Son—sent forth the Spirit of His 
Son,” the former into the world of men, the 
latter “into” their individual “ hearts.” The 
second act matches the first, and crowns it. Pen-. 
tecost is the sequel of the Incarnation (John ii. 
21; I Cor. vi. 19, 20). And Pentecost is repeated 
in the heart of every child of God. The Apostle 
addresses himself to his readers’ experience 
(‘‘ because ye are sons’’) as in iii. 3-6, and on the 
same point. They had “received the Spirit: ” 
thismarked them indubitably as heirs of Abraham 
(iii. 14)—and what is more, sons of God. Had 
not the mystic cry, Abba, Father, sounded in their 
hearts? The filial consciousness was born within 
them, supernaturally inspired. When they be- 
lieved in Christ, when they saw in Him the Son 
of God, their Redeemer, they were stirred with 
a new, ecstatic impulse; a Divine glow of love 
and joy kindled in their breasts; a voice not their 
own spoke to their spirit—their soul leaped forth 
upon their lips, crying to God, “ Father, Fa- 
ther!” They were children of God, and knew 
it. “The Spirit Himself bore them witness” 
(Rom. viii. 15). 

This sentiment was not due to their own re- 
flection, not the mere opening of a buried spring 
of feeling in their nature. God sent it into their 
hearts. The outward miracles which attended 
the first bestowment of this gift, showed from 
what source it came (chap. iii. 5). Nor did Christ 
personally impart the assurance. He had gone, 
that the Paraclete might come. Here was an- 
other Witness, sent by a second mission from the 
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Father (John xvi. 7). His advent is signalised in 
clear distinction from that of the Son. He comes 


in the joint name of Father and of Son. Jesus 
called Him “the Spirit of the Father;’’* the 


- Apostle, “the Spirit of God’s’ Son.” 


To us He is “ the Spirit of adoption,” replacing 
the former “spirit of bondage unto fear.” For 
by His indwelling we are “joined to the Lord” 
and made “ one spirit” with Him, so that Christ 
lives in us (chap. ii. 20). And since Christ is 
above all things the Son, His Spirit is a spirit of 
sonship; those who receive Him are sons of God. 
Our sonship is through the Holy Spirit derived 
from His. Till Christ’s redemption was effected, 
such adoption was in the nature of things im- 
possible. This filial cry of Gentile hearts attested 
the entrance of a Divine life into the world. The 
Spirit of God’s Son had become the new spirit 
of mankind. 

Abba, the Syrian vocative for father, was a 
word familiar to the lips of Jesus. The instance 
of its use recorded in Mark xiv. 36, was but one 
of many such. No one had hitherto approached 
God as He did. His utterance of this word, ex- 
pressing the attitude of His life of prayer and 
breathing the whole spirit of His religion, pro- 
foundly affected His disciples. So that the Abba 
of Jesus became a watchword of His Church, be- 
ing the proper name of the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Gentile believers pro- 
nounced it, conscious that in doing so they were 
joined in spirit to the Lord who said, “ My 
Father, and your Father!” Greek-speaking 
Christians supplemented it by their own equiva- 
lent, as we by the English Father. This precious 
vocable is carried down the ages and round the 
whole world in the mother-tongue of Jesus, a 
memorial of the hour when through Him men 
learned to call God Father. 

“Because ye are sons, God sent forth the 


Spirit,” with this cry. The witness of sonship 


follows on the adoption, and seals it. The child 
is born, then cries; the cry is the evidence of life. 
But this is not the first office of the Holy Spirit 
to the regenerate soul. Many a silent impulse 
has He given, frequent and long-continued may 
have been His visitations, before His presence 
reveals itself audibly. From the first the new 
life of grace is implanted by His influence. 


“That which is born of the Spirit, is spirit.” “ He 


dwelleth with you, and is in you,”+ said Jesus to 
His disciples, before the Pentecostal effusion. 
Important and decisive as the witness of the 
Holy Spirit to our sonship is, we must not limit 
His operation to this event. Deeply has He 
wrought already on the soul in wuich His work 
reaches this issue; and when it is reached, He has 
still much to bestow, much to accomplish in us. 
All truth, all holiness, all comfort are His; and 
into these He leads the children of God. Living 
by the Spirit, in Him we proceed to walk (v. 25). 

The interchange of person in the subject in vv. 
5-8 is very noticeable. This agitated style betrays 
highstrung emotion. Writing first, in ver. 3,in the 
language of Jewish experience, in ver. 6 Paul 
turns upon his readers and claims them for wit- 
nesses to the same adoption which Jewish be- 
lievers in Christ (ver. 5) had received. Instantly 
he falls back into the first person; it is his own 
joyous consciousness that breaks forth in the 
filial cry of ver. 6b. In the more calm conclud- 


* Matt. x. 20; Luke xi. 13; John xiv. 16; Actsi. 4, 5. 
t+ John xiv. 17; the ‘*present ’’ (tiv) is the preferable 
reading. See Westcott ad éoc. 
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ing sentence the second person is resumed+ and 
now. in the individualising singular, as though 
he would lay hold of his readers one by one, 
and bid them look each into his own heart to 
find the proof of sonship, as he writes:.“ So that 
thou art no longer a slave, but a son; and if a 
son, also an heir through God.” 

An heir through God—this is the true reading, 
and is greatly to the point. It carries to a cli- 
max the emphatic repetition of “ God” observed 
in vv. 4 and 6. “God sent His Son” into the 
world; “God sent” in turn “ His S n’s Spirit 
into your hearts.” God then, and no other, has 
bestowed your inheritance. It is yours by His 
fiat. Who dares challenge it?* Words how 
suitable to reassure Gentile Christians, brow- 
beaten by arrogant Judaism! Our reply is the 
same to those who at this day deny our Chris- 
tian and churchly standing, because we reject 
their sacerdotal claims. 

What this inheritance includes in its final at- 
tainment, “doth not yet appear.” Enough to 
know that “now are we children of God.” The 
redemption of the body, the deliverance of na- 
ture from its sentence of dissolution, the abolish- 
ment of death—these are amongst its certainties. 
Its supreme joy lies in the promise of being with 
Christ, to witness and share His glory. “ Heirs 
of God, joint-heirs with Christ ’”’"—a destiny like 
this overwhelms thought and makes hope a rap- 
ture. God’s sons may be content to wait and 
see how their heritage will turn out. Only let 
us be sure that we are His sons. Doctrinal or- 
thodoxy, ritual observance, moral propriety do 
not impart, and do not supersede, ‘“‘ the earnest 
of the Spirit in our hearts.” The religion of 
Jesus the Son of God is the religion of the filial 
consciousness. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE RETURN TO BONDAGE. 
GALATIANS iv. 8-II. 


“Sons of God, whom He made His heirs in 
Christ, how are you turning back to legal bond- 
age!’ Such is the appeal with which the Apos- 
tle follows up his argument. ‘ Foolish Gala- 
tians,’” we seem to hear him say again, “ who 
has bewitched you into this?” They forget the 
call of the Divine grace; they turn away from the 
sight of Christ crucified; nay, they are renounc- 
ing their adoption into the family of God. Paul 
knew something of the fickleness of human _na- 
ture; but he was not prepared for this. How 
can men who have tasted liberty prefer slavery, 
or full-grown sons desire to return to the “ ru- 
diments”’ of childhood? After knowing God as 
He is in Christ, is it possible that these Galatians 
have begun to dote on ceremonial, to make a re- 
ligion of “times and seasons; ” that they are be- 
coming devotees of Jewish ritual? What can be 
more frivolous, more irrational than this? On 
such people Paul’s labours seem to be thrown 
away. “ You make me fear,” he says, “that I 
have toiled for you in vain.” 

In this expostulation two principles emerge 
with especial prominence. 

I. First, that knowledge of God, bringing spir- 
itual freedom, lays upon us higher responsibili- 
ties. ‘Then indeed,’ he says, “not knowing 

* Comp. Rom. viii. 31-35; Acts xi. 17. 
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God, you were in bondage to false gods. Your 
heathen life was in a sense excusable. But now 
something very different is expected from you, 
since you have come to know God.” 

We are reminded of the Apostle’s memorable 
words spoken at Athens: -“‘ The times of igno- 
rance God overlooked” (Acts xvii. 30). ‘ Ye 
say, We see,” said Jesus; “ your sin remaineth ” 
(John ix. 41). Increased light brings stricter 
judgment. If this was true of men who had 
merely heard the message of Christ, how much 
more of those who had proved its saving power. 
Ritualism was well enough for Pagans, or even 
for Jews before Christ’s coming and the outpour- 
ing of His Spirit—but for Christians! For those 
into whose hearts God had breathed the Spirit of 
His Son, who had learned to “ worship God in 
the Spirit and to have no confidence in the flesh ” 


_-—for Paul’s Galatians to yield to the legalist 


“persuasion ’’ was a fatal relapse. In principle, 
and in its probable issue, this course was a re- 
verting toward their old heathenism. 

The Apostle again-_recalls them, as he does so 
often his children in Christ, to the time of their 
conversion. They had been, he reminds them, 
idolaters; ignorant of the true God, they were 
“enslaved to things that by nature are no gods.” 
Two definitions Paul has given of idolatry: 
“There is no idol in the world;” and again, 
“The things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to demons and not to God”’ (1 Cor. viii. 
4; x. 20). Half lies, half devilry: such was the 
popular heathenism of the day. ‘‘ Gods many 
and lords many” the Galatian Pagans wor- 
shipped—a strange Pantheon. There were their 
old, weird Celtic deities, before whom our British 
forefathers trembled. On this ancestral faith had 
been superimposed the frantic rites of the Phryg- 
ian Mother, Cybele, with her mutilated priests; 
and the more genial and humanistic cultus of the 
Greek Olympian gods. But they were gone, the 
whole ‘‘damnéd crew,” as Milton calls them; 
for those whose eyes had seen the glory in the 
face of Jesus Christ, their spell was broken; 
heaven was swept clear and earth pure of their 
foul presence. The old gods are dead. - No re- 
naissance of humanism, no witchcraft of poetry 
can reanimate them. To us after these eighteen 
centuries, as to the Galatian believers, ‘“ there is 
one God the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we for Him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom are all things, and we through Him.” 
A man who knew the Old Testament, to say 
nothing of the teaching of Christ, could never 
sacrifice to Jupiter and Mercurius any more, nor 
shout ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” They 
were painted idols, shams; he had seen through 
them. They might frighten children in the dark; 
but the sun was up. Christianity destroyed Pa- 
ganism as light kills darkness. Paul did not fear 
that his readers would slide back into actual 
heathenism. That was intellectually impossible. 
There are warnings in’his Epistles against the 
spirit of idolatry, and against conformity with 
ee but none against return to its be- 
liefs. 

The old heathen life was indeed a slavery, full 
of fear and degradation. The religious Pagan 
could never be sure that he had propitiated his 
gods sufficiently, or given to all their due. They 
were jealous and revengeful, envious of human 
prosperity, capable of infinite wrong-doing. In 
the worship of many of them acts were enjoined 
revolting to the conscience. And this is true of 
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Polytheism all over the world. It is the most 
shameful bondage ever endured by the soul of 
man. 

But Paul’s readers had “ come to know God.” — 
They had touched the great Reality. The phan- 
toms had vanished; the Living One stood before 
them. His glory shone into their hearts “in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” This, whenever it takes 
place, is for any man the crisis of his life—when 
he comes to know God, when the God-consciousness 
is born in him. Like the dawn of self-conscious- 
ness, it may be gradual. There are those, the 
happy few, who were “born again”’ so soon as 
they were born to thought and choice; they can- 
not remember a time when they did not love 
God, when they were not sensible of being 
“known of Him.” But with others, as with Paul, 
the revelation was made at an instant, coming 
like a lightning-flash at midnight. But unlike the 
lightning it remained. Let the manifestation of 
God come how or when it may, it is decisive. 
The man into whose soul the Almighty has 
spoken His I Am, can never be the same after- 
wards. He may forget; he may deny it: but he 
has known God; he has seen the light of life. 
If he returns to darkness, his darkness is blacker 
and guiltier than before. On his brow there rests 
in all its sadness ‘‘ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow, re- 
membering happier things.” ; 

Offences venial, excusable hitherto, from this 
time assume a graver hue. Things that in a 
lower stage of life were innocent, and even pos- 
sessed religious value, may now be unlawful, and 
the practice of them a declension, the first step in 
apostasy. What is delightful in a child becomes 
folly in a grown man. The knowledge of God in 
Christ has raised us in the things of the spirit 
to man’s estate, and it requires that we should 
“put away childish things,” and amongst them 
ritual display and sacerdotal officiations, Pagan, 
Jewish, or Romish. These things form no part 
of the knowledge of God, or of the “true wor- 
ship of the Father.” 

The Jewish “rudiments” were designed for 
men who had not known God as Christ declares 
Him, who had never seen the Saviour’s cross. 
Jewish saints could not worship God in the 
Spirit of adoption. They remained under the 
spirit of servitude and fear;their conceptions were 
so far ‘“‘ weak and poor”’ that they supposed the 
Divine favour to depend on such matters as the 
“washing of cups and pots,’ and the precise 
number of feet that one walked on the Sabbath. 
These ideas belonged to a childish stage of the 
religious life. Pharisaism had developed to the 
utmost this lower element of the Mosaic system, 
at the expense of everything that was spiritual in 
it. Men who had-been brought up in Judaism 
might indeed, after conversion to Christ, retain 
their old customs as matters of social usage or 
pious habit, without regarding them as vital to 
religion. With Gentiles it was otherwise. Adopt- 
ing Jewish rites de novo, they must do so on 
grounds of distinct religious necessity. For this 
very reason the duty of circumcision was pressed 
upon them. It was a means, they were told, es- 
sential to their spiritual perfection, to the at- 
tainment of full Christian privileges. But to 
know God by the witness of the Holy Spirit of 
Christ, as the Galatians had done, was an ex- 
perience sufficient to show that this “persua- 
sion”’ was false. It did not “ come of Him that 
called them.” It introduced them to a path the 
opposite of that they had entered at their con- 
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THE RETURN 


version, a way that led downwards and not up- 


_wards, from the spiritual to the sensuous, from 


the salvation of faith to that of self-wrought 
work of law. 

“Known God,’ Paul says,—‘ or rather were 
known of God.” He hastens to correct himself. 
He will not let an expression pass that seems to 
ascribe anything simply to human acquisition. 
“Ye have not chosen Me,” said Jesus; “I have 
chosen you.” So the Apostle John: “ Not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us.” This 
is true through the entire range of the Christian 
life. ‘‘ We apprehend that for which we were 
apprehended by Christ Jesus.” Our love, our 
knowledge—what are they but the sense of the 
Divine love and knowledge in us? Religion is a 
bestowment, not an achievement. It is “ God 
working in us to will and work for the sake of 
His good pleasure.” In this light the gospel 
presented itself at first to the Galatians. The 
preaching of the Apostle, the vision of the cross 
of Christ, made them sensible of God’s living 
presence. They felt the gaze of an infinite purity 
and compassion, of an All-wise, All-pitiful Father, 
fixed upon them. He was calling them, slaves of 
idolatry and sin, “into the fellowship of His Son 
Jesus Christ.” The illuminating glance of God 
pierced to their inmost being. In that light God 
and the soul met, and knew each other. 

And now, after this profound, transforming 
revelation, this sublime communion with God, 
will they turn back to a life of puerile formali- 
ties, of slavish dependence and fear? Is the 
strength of their devotion to be spent, its fra- 
grance exhaled in the drudgery of legal service? 
Surely they know God better than to think that 
He requires this. And He who knew them, as 
they have proved, and knows what was right and 
needful for them, has imposed no such burden. 
He granted them the rich gifts of His grace— 
the Divine sonship, the heavenly heirship—on 
terms of mere faith in Christ, and without legal 
stipulation of any kind. Is it not enough that 
God knows them, and counts them for His chil- 
dren! 

So knowing, and so known, let them be con- 
tent. Let them seek only to keep themselves in 
the love of God, and in the comfort of His 
Spirit. Raised to this high level, they must not 
decline to a lower. Their heathen ‘“ rudiments ”’ 
were excusable before; but now even Jewish 
“rudiments ” are things to be left behind. 

II. It further appears that the Apostle saw an 
element existing in Judaism common to it with 
the ethnic religions. For he says that his readers, 
formerly “enslaved to idols,” are “ now turning 
back to the weak and beggarly rudiments, to 
which they would fain be in bondage over again.” 

“The rudiments” of ver. 9 cannot, without 
exegetical violence, be detached from “the ru- 
diments of the world” of ver. 3. And these latter 
plainly signify the Judaic rites (see chapter 
xvi.). The Judaistic practices of the Galatians 
were, Paul declares, a backsliding toward their old 
idolatries. We can only escape this construction 
of the passage at the cost of making the Apos- 
tle’s remonstrance inconsequent and pointless. 
The argument of the letter hitherto has been di- 
rected with concentrated purpose against Judaic 
conformity. To suppose that just at this point, 
in making its application, he turns aside without 
notice or explanation to an entirely different mat- 
ter, is to stultify his reasoning. The only ground 
for referring the “ days and seasons”’ of,ver. 10 
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to any other than a Jewish origin, lies in the ap- 
prehension that such reference disparages the 
Christian Sabbath. 

But how, we ask, was it possible for Paul 
to use language which identifies the revered 
law of God with rites of heathenism, which he 
accounted a “ fellowship with demons” ? Bishop 
Lightfoot has answered this question in words 
we cannot do better than quote: “‘ The Apostle 
regards the higher element in heathen religion as 
corrresponding, however imperfectly, to the 
lower in the Mosaic law. For we may consider 
both the one and the other as made up of two 
component parts, the spiritual and the ritualistic. 
Now viewed in their spiritual aspect, there is no 
comparison between the one and the other. In 
this respect the heathen religions, so far as they 
added anything of their own to that sense of de- 
pendence on God which is innate in man and 
which they could not entirely crush, were wholly 
bad. On the contrary, in the Mosaic law the 
spiritual element was most truly divine. But this 
does not enter into our reckoning here. For 
Christianity has appropriated all that was spir- 
itual in its predecessor. ... The ritualistic ele-: 
ment alone remains to be considered, and here 
is the meeting-point of Judaism and Heathenism. 
In Judaism this was as much lower than its spir- 
itual element, as in Heathenism it was higher. 
Hence the two systems approach within such a 
distance that they can, under certain limitations, 
be classed together. They have at least-so-much 
in common that a lapse into Judaism can be re- 
garded as a relapse into the position of uncon- 
verted Heathenism. Judaism was a system of 
bondage like Heathenism. Heathenism had been 
a disciplinary training like Judaism ”’ (Commen- 
tary in loc.). 

This line of explanation may perhaps be car- 
ried a step further. Judaism was rudimentary 
throughout. A religion so largely ritualistic 
could not but be spiritually and morally defect- 
ive. In its partial apprehension of the Divine at- 
tributes, its limitation of God’s grace to a single 
people, its dim perception of immortality, there 
were great deficiencies in the Jewish creed. Its 
ethical code, moreover, was faulty; it contained 
“precepts given for the hardness of men’s 
hearts ’’—touching, for example, the laws of mar- 
riage, and the right of revenge. There was not 
a little in Judaism, especially in its Pharisaic : 
form, that belonged to a half-awakened con- 
science, to a rude and sensuous religious faculty. 
Christ came to ‘fulfil the law;” but in that ful- 
filment He did not shrink from correcting it. 
He emended the letter of its teaching, that its 
true spirit might be elicited. For an enlightened 
Christian who had learned of Jesus the “ royal 
law, the law of liberty,” to conform to Judaism 
was unmistakably to “turn back.” Moreover, it 
was just the weakest and least spiritual part of 
the system of Moses that the legalist teachers in- 
culcated on Gentile Christians; while their own 
lives fell short of its moral requirements (vi.12). 

Mosaism had been in the days of its inspiration 
and creative vigour the great opponent of idol- 
atry. It was the Lord’s witness -throughout 
long centuries of heathen darkness and oppres- 
sion, and by its testimony has rendered splen- 
did service to God and man. But from the stand- 
point of Christianity a certain degree of resem- 
blance begins to be seen underlying this antago- 
nism. The faith of the Israelitish people com- 
bated idolatry with weapons too much like its . 
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own. A worldly and servile element remained 
in it. To one who has advanced in front, posi- 


tions at an earlier stage of his progress lying 
apart and paths widely divergent now assume 
the same general direction. To resort-either to 
Jewish or heathen rites meant to turn back from 
Christ. It was to adopt principles of religion 
obsolete and unfit for those who had known 
God through Him. What in its time and for its 
purpose was excellent—nay, indispensable—in 
doctrine and in worship in time also had “de- 
cayed and waxed old.” To tie the living spirit 
of Christianity to dead forms is to tie it to cor- 
ruption. 

“ Weak and beggarly rudiments ”—it is a hard 
sentence; and yet what else were Jewish cere- 
monies and rules of diet, in comparison with 
“righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost”? What was circumcision, now that there 
was no longer Jew and Greek” ? What was 
there in Saturday more than in any other day 
of the week, if it ceased to be a sign be- 
tween the Lord of the Sabbath and His peo- 
ple? These things were, as Paul saw them, 
the cast-clothes of religion. For Gentile Chris- 
tians the history of the Jewish ordinances had 
much instruction; but their observance was no 
whit more binding than that of heathen cere- 
monies. Even in the ancient times God valued 
them only as they were the expression of a de- 
vout, believing spirit. ‘‘ Your new moons and 
your appointed feasts,’ He had said to an un- 
godly generation, “My soul hateth” (Isa. i. 
14). And was He likely to accept them now, 
when they were enforced by ambition and party- 
spirit, at the expense of His Church’s peace; 
when their observance turned men’s thoughts 
away from faith in His Son, and in the power 
of His life-giving Spirit? There is nothing too 
severe, too scornful for Paul to say of these ven- 
erable rites of Israel, now that they stand in the 
way of a living faith and trammel the freedom of 
the sons of God. He tosses them aside as the 
swaddling-bands of the Church’s infancy—child- 
ish fetters too weak to hold the limbs of grown 
men. “ He brake in pieces the brazen serpent 
that Moses had made; for the children of Israel 
did burn incense to it; and he called it Nehushtan 
—a piece of brass” (2 Kings xviii. 4). Brave 
Hezekiah! Paul does the same with the whole 
ceremonial of Moses. ‘‘ Beggarly rudiments,” he 
says. What divine refreshment there is in a 
blast of wholesome scorn! It was their tradi- 
tions, their ritual that the Judaists worshipped, 
not the Holy One of Israel. “ they would com- 
pass sea and land to make one proselyte,” and 
then “ make him twofold more the child of hell 
than themselves.”” This was the only result that 
the success of the Judaistic agitation could have 
achieved. 

In thus decrying Jewish ordinances, the Apos- 
tle by implication allows a certain value to the 
rites of Paganism. The Galatians were formerly 
in bondage to “them that are no gods.” Now, 
he says, they are turning again to the like servi- 
tude by conforming to Mosaic legalism. They 
wish to come again under subjection to “the 
weak and poor rudiments.” In Galatian heathen- 
ism Paul appears to recognise “ rudiments” of 
truth and a certain preparation for Christianity. 
While Judaic rites amounted to no more than 
rudiments of a spiritual faith, there were influ- 
ences at work in Paganism that come under the 
same category. Paul believed that “ God had 
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not left Himself without witness to any.” He 
never treated heathen creeds with indiscriminate 
contempt, as though they were utterly corrupt 
and worthless. Witness his address to the “ re- 
ligious”’ Athenians, and to the wild people of 
Lycaonia (Acts xiv. I5-17; xvii. 22-31). He 
finds his text in “ certain of your own (heathen) 
poets.” He appeals to the sense of a Divine 
presence “not far from any one of us;” and de- 
clares that though God was ‘‘ unknown” to the 
nations, they were under His guidance and were 
“ feeling after Him.” To this extent Paul admits 
a Preparatio evangelica in the Gentile world; he 
would have been prepared, with Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen, and with modern stu- 
dents of comparative religion, to trace in the 


poets and wise men of Greece, in the lawgivers of 


Rome, in the mystics of the East, presentiments 
of Christianity, ideas and aspirations that pointed 
to it as their fulfilment. 
not left in total darkness beyond the range of the 
light shining on Zion’s hill. The old Pagans, 
“suckled in a creed outworn,”’ were not alto- 
gether God-forsaken. They too, amid darkness 
like the shadow of death, had “ glimpses that 
might make them less forlorn.” And so have 
the heathen still. We must not suppose either 
that revealed religion was perfect from the be- 
ginning; or that the natural religions were alto- 
gether without fragments and rudiments of sav- 
ing truth. 


“Days you are scrupulously keeping, and 


months, and seasons, and years,’—the weekly © 


sabbath, the new moon, the annual festivals, the 
sacred seventh year, the round of the Jewish 
Calendar. On these matters the Galatians had, 
as it seems, already fallen in with the directions 
of the Jewish teachers. The word by which 
the Apostle describes their practice, taparnpeiobe, 
denotes, besides the fact, the manner and spirit 
of the observance—an assiduous, anxious attention, 
such as the spirit of legal exaction dictated. 
These prescriptions the Galatians would the more 
readily adopt, because in their heathen life they 
were accustomed to stated celebrations. The 


Pagan Calendar was crowded with days sacred to | 


gods and divine heroes. This resemblance justi- 
fied Paul all the more in taxing them with re- 
lapsing towards heathenism. 

The Church of later centuries, both in its East- 
ern and Western branch, went far in the same 
direction. It made the keeping of holy days a 
prominent and obligatory part of Christianity; it 
has multiplied them superstitiously and beyond 
all reason. Amongst the rest it incorporated 
heathen festivals, too little changed by their con- 
secration. 

Paul’s remonstrance condemns in principle the 
enforcement of sacred seasons as things essential 
to salvation, in the sense in which the Jewish 
Sabbath was the bond of the ancient covenant. 
We may not place even the Lord’s Day upon this 
footing. Far different from this is the unforced 


and grateful celebration of the First Day of the — 


week, which sprang up in the Apostolic Church, 
and is assumed by the Apostles Paul and John 
(1 Cor. xvi. 2; Rey. i. 10). The rule of the seventh 
day’s rest has so much intrinsic fitness, and has 
brought with it so many benefits, that after it had 
been enforced by strict law in the Jewish Church 
for so long, its maintenance could now be left, 
without express re-enactment, as a matter of 
freedom to the good sense and right feeling of 
Christian believers, ‘sons of the resurrection.” 


The human race was. 
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Its legislative sanction rests on grounds of public 
propriety and national well-being, which need 
not to be asserted here. Wherever the “ Lord of 
the Sabbath” rules, His Day will be gladly kept 
for His sake. 

' The Apostle in protecting Gentile liberties is 
no enemy to order in worship and outward life. 
No one can justly quote his authority in opposi- 
tion to such appointments as a Christian com- 
munity may make, for reasons of expediency and 
decorum, in the regulation of its affairs. But he 
teaches that the essence of Christianity does not 
lie in things of this kind, not in questions of meat 
and drink, nor of time and place. To put these 
details, however important in their own order, on 
a level with righteousness, mercy, and faith, is to 
bring a snare upon the conscience; it is to intro- 
duce once more into the Church the leaven of 
justification by works of law. 


“Weak and poor” the best forms of piety 
become, without inward knowledge of God. 
Liturgies, creeds and confessions, church music 
and architecture, Sundays, fasts, festivals, are 
beautiful things when they are the transcript of a 
living faith, When that is gone, their charm, 
their spiritual worth is gone. They no longer 
belong to religion; they have ceased to be a bond 
between the souls of men and God. “ According 
to our faith”—our actual, not professional or 
“confessional ”’ faith—‘‘it shall be done unto 
us”: such is the rule of Christ. To cling to 
formularies which have lost their meaning and 
to which the Spirit of truth gives no present wit- 
ness, is a demoralising bondage. 

But this is not the only, nor the commonest 
way in which the sons of God are tempted to 
return to bondage. ‘‘ Whosoever committeth sin,” 
Christ said, ‘is the servant of sin.” And the 
Apostle will have to warn his readers that by 
their abuse of liberty, by their readiness to make 
it ‘an occasion to the flesh,” they were likely to 
forfeit it. ‘‘ They that are Christ’s have crucified 
the flesh”’ (chap. v. 24). This warning must be 
balanced against the other. Our liberty from 
outward constraint should be still more a liberty 
from the dominion of self, from pride and desire 
and anger; or it is not the liberty of God’s chil- 
dren. Inward servitude is, after all, the vilest 
and worst. 


“You make me afraid,” at last the Apostle is 
compelled to say, “ that I have laboured in vain.” 
His enemies had caused him no such fear. While 
his children in the faith were true to him, he was 
afraid of nothing. ‘‘ Now we live,” he says in 
one of his Epistles, “if ye stand fast in the 
Lord!” But if they should fall away? He 
trembles for his own work, for these wayward 
children who had already caused him so many 
pangs. It is in a tone of the deepest solicitude 
that he continues his exposulation in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


PAUL’S ENTREATY. 
GALATIANS iv. 12-20. 
Tue reproof of the last paragraph ended in a 


sigh. To see Christ’s freemen relapsing into 
bondage, and exchanging their Divine birthright 
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for childish toys of ceremonial, what can be more 
saddening and disappointing than this? Their 
own experience of salvation, the Apostle’s prayers 
and toils on their behalf, are, to all appearance, 
wasted on these fodlish Galatians. One resource 
is still left him. He has refuted and anathema- 
tised the “ other gospel.” He has done what 
explanation and argument can do to set himself 
right with his readers, and to destroy the web of 
sophistry in which their minds had been en- 
tangled. He will now try to win them by a 
gentler persuasion. If reason and authority fail, 
“for love’s sake he will rather beseech” them. 

He had reminded them of their former idola- 
try; and this calls up to the Apostle’s mind the 
circumstances of his first ministry in Galatia. He 
sees himself once more a stranger amongst this 
strange people, a traveller fallen sick and de- 
pendent on their hospitality, preaching a gospel 
with nothing to recommend it in the appearance 
of its advocate, and which the sickness delaying 
his journey had compelled him, contrary to his 
intention, to proclaim amongst them. Yet with 
what ready and generous hospitality they had re- 
ceived the infirm Apostle! Had he been an 
angel from heaven—nay, the Lord Jesus Him- 
self, they could scarcely have shown him more 
attention than they did. His physical weakness, 
which would have moved the contempt of others, 
called forth their sympathies. However severely 
he may be compelled to censure them, however 
much their feelings toward him have changed, he 
will never forget the kindness he then received. 
Surely they cannot think him their enemy, or 
allow him to be supplanted by the unworthy 
rivals who are seeking their regard. So Paul 
pleads with his old friends, and seeks to win for 
his arguments a way to their hearts through the 
affection for himself which he fain hopes is still 
lingering there. 

Hoc prudentis est pastoris, Calvin aptly says. 
But there is more in this entreaty than a calcu- 
lated prudence. It is a cry of the heart. Paul’s 
soul is in the pangs of travail (ver. 19). We 
have seen the sternness of his face relax while he 
pursues his mighty argument. As he surveys the 
working of God’s counsel in past ages, the 
promise given to Abraham for all nations, the 
intervening legal discipline, the coming of Christ 
in the fulness of time, the bursting of the ancient 
bonds, the sending forth of the Spirit of adoption 
—and all this for the sake of these Galatian 
Gentiles, and then thinks how they are after all 
declining from grace and renouncing their Divine 
inheritance, the Apostle’s heart aches with grief. 
Foolish, fickle as they have proved, they are his 
children. He will “travail over them in birth a 
second time,” if “ Christ may yet be formed in 
them.” Perhaps he has written too harshly. He 
half repents of his severity.* Fain would he 
“ change his voice.” If he could only “ be with 
them,” and see them face to face, haply his tears, 
his entreaties, would win them back. A rush of 
tender emotion wells up in Paul’s soul. All his 
relentings are stirred. He is no longer the mas- 
ter in Christ rebuking unfaithful disciples; he is 
the mother weeping over her misguided sons. 


There are considerable difficulties in the ex- 
egesis of this passage. We note them in suc- 
cession as they arise:—(1) In ver. 12 we prefer, 
with Meyer and Lightfoot, to read, “ Be as I, for 
I became (rather than am) as you—brethren, I 

* Comp. 2 Cor. ii. 4; vii. 8 
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beseech you.” The verses preceding and follow- 
ing both suggest the past tense in the ellipsis. 
Paul’s memory is busy. He appeals to the “ auld 
lang syne.’”’ He reminds the Galatians of what 
he “had been amongst them for their sake,” * 
how he then behaved in regard to the matters in 
dispute. He assumed no airs of Jewish superi- 
ority. He did not separate himself from his 
Gentile brethren by any practice in which they 
could not join. He ‘“ became as they,” placing 
himself by their side on the ground of a common 
Christian faith. He asks for reciprocity, for ‘a 
recompense inlike kind” (2Cor.vi. 13). Are they 
going to set themselves above their Apostle, to 
take their stand on that very ground of Mosaic 
privilege which he had abandoned for their sake? 
He implores them not to do this thing. The 
beseechment, in the proper order of the words, 
~comes in at the close of the sentence, with a 
pathetic emphasis. He makes himself a sup- 
pliant. “I beg you,” he says, “by our old af- 
fection, by our brotherhood in Christ, not to 
desert me thus.” 

(2) Suddenly Paul turns to another point, ac- 
cording to his wont in this emotional mood: 
“There is nothing in which you have wronged 
me.” Is he contradicting some allegation which 
had helped to estrange the Galatians? Had 
some one been saying that Paul was affronted by 
their conduct, and was actuated by personal re- 
sentment? In that case we should have looked 
for a specific explanation and rebutment of the 
charge. Rather he is anticipating the thought 
that would naturally arise in the minds of his 
readers at this point. ‘‘ Paul is asking us,” they 
would say, “to let bygones be bygones, to give 
up this Judaistic attachment for his sake, and to 
meet him frankly-on the old footing. But sup- 
posing we try to do so, he is very angry with us, 
as this letter shows; he thinks we have treated him 
badly; he will always have a grudge against us. 
Things can never be again as they were between 
ourselves and him.” 

Such feelings often arise upon the breach of an 
old friendship, to prevent the offending party 
from accepting the proffered hand of reconcilia- 
tion. Paul’s protest removes this hindrance. 
He replies, “I have no sense of injury, no per- 
sonal grievance against you. It is impossible I 
should cherish ill-will toward you. You know 
how handsomely you treated me when I first 
came amongst you. Nothing can efface from 
my heart the recollection of that time. You 
must not think that I hate you, because I tell you 
the truth” (ver. 16). 

(3) ‘“ Because of an infirmity of the flesh” 
(physical weakness), is the truer rendering of 
ver. 13; and “‘ your temptation in my flesh”’ the 
genuine reading of ver. 14, restored by the Re- 
visers. Sickness had arrested the Apostle’s course 
during-his second missionary tour, and detained 
him in the Galatic country. So that he had not 
only “ been with” the Galatians ‘‘in weakness,” 
as afterwards when during the same journey he 
preached at Corinth (1 Cor. ii. 3); but actually 
“‘ because of weakness.” His infirmities gave him 
occasion to minister there, when he had intended 
to pass them by. 

Paul had no thought of evangelising Galatia; 
another goal was in view. It was patent to them 
—indeed he confessed as much at the time—that 
if he had been able to proceed, he would not have 
lingered in their country. This was certainly an 

* Comp. 1 Thess. i. 5; ii. 7, 8. 
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unpromising introduction. And the Apostle’s 
state of health made it at that time a trial for any 
one to listen to him. There was something in 
the nature of his malady to excite contempt, even 
loathing for his person. ‘‘ That which tried you 
in my flesh ye did not despise, nor spit out: ” 
such is Paul’s vivid phrase. How few men 
would have humility enough to refer to a circum- 
stance of this kind; or could do so without loss 
of dignity. He felt that the condition of the 
messenger might well have moved this Galatian 
people to derision, rather than to reverence for 
his message. 

At the best,Paul’s appearance and address were 
none of the most prepossessing.* The “ugly 
little Jew”? M. Renan calls him, repeating the 
taunts of his Corinthian contemners. His sick- 
ness in Galatia, connected, it would appear, with 
some constitutional weakness, from which’ he 
suffered greatly during his second and third mis- 
sionary tours, assumed a humiliating as well as 
a painful form. Yet this “thorn in the flesh,” | 
a bitter trial assuredly to himself+ had proved at 
once a trial and a blessing to his unintended 
hearers in Galatia. 

(4) So far from taking offence at Paul’s un- 
fortunate condition, they welcomed him with en- 
thusiasm. They “ blessed themselves” that he 
had come (ver. 15). They said one to another, 
“ How fortunate we are in having this good man 
amongst us! What a happy thing for us that 
Paul’s sickness obliged him to stay and give us 
the opportunity of hearing his good news!” 
Such was their former “ gratulation.” The re- 
gard they conceived for the sick Apostle was 
unbounded. ‘‘ For I bear you witness,” he says, 
“that if possible, you would have dug out your 
eyes and given them me!” 

Is this no more than a strong hyperbole, de- 
scribing the almost extravagant devotion which 
the Galatians expressed to the Apostle? Or are 
we to read the terms more literally? So it has 
been sometimes supposed. In this expression 
some critics have discovered a clue to the nature 
of Paul’s malady. The Galatians, as they read 
the sentence, wish they could have taken out their 
own eyes and given them to Paul, in place of his — 
disabled ones. This hypothesis, it is argued, 
agrees with other circumstances of the case and 
gives shape to a number of scattered intimations 
touching the same subject. Infirmity of the eyes 
would explain the “large characters” of Paul’s 
handwriting (chap. vi. 11) and his habit of using - 
an amanuensis. It would account for his igno- 
rance of the person of the High Priest at histrial 
in Jerusalem (Acts xxiii. 2-5). _The blindness 
that struck him on the way to Damascus may 
have laid the foundation of a chronic affection of 
this kind, afterwards developed and aggravated 
by the hardships of his missionary life. And 
such an affliction would correspond to what is 
said respecting the “thorn” of 2 Cor. xii. 7, and 
the “temptation” of this passage. For it would 
be excessively painful, and at the same time dis- 
abling and disfiguring in its effects. : 

This conjecture has much to recommend it. 
But it finds a very precarious support in the text. 
Paul does not say, “ You would have plucked 
out your own (A. V.) eyes and given them me, 
as though he were thinking of an exchange of 
eyes; but, ‘“‘ You would have plucked out your 


*1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 7; x. 1, 10; xi. 6. 
+ Com . 2 Cor. xii 7-10, referring apparently to the first 
outbreak of this mysterious affliction. 
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+ eyes and given them me”—as much as to say, in you!” This outcry is a pathetic continuance 


You would have done anything in the world 
for me then,—even taken out your eyes and given 
them to me.” * In the phrase “dug out” we 
may detect a touch of irony. This was the genu- 
ine Galatian style. The Celtic temperament loves 
to launch itself out in vehemencies and flourishes 
of this sort. These ardent Gauls had been per- 
fectly enraptured with Paul. They lavished upon 
him their most exuberant metaphors. . They said 
these things in all sincerity; he ‘‘ bears them 
record” to this. However cool they have be- 
come since, they were gushing enough and to 
spare in their affection towards him then. And 
now have they “so quickly ” turned against him? 
Because he crosses their new fancies and tells 
them unwelcome truths, they rush to the opposite 
extreme and even think him their enemy! 

(5) Suddenly the Apostle turns upon his op- 
posers (ver. 17).-The Judaisers had disturbed his 
happy relations with his Galatian flock; they had 
made them half believe that he was their enemy. 
The Galatians must choose between Paul and his 
traducers. Let them scrutinise the motives of 
these new teachers. Let them call to mind the 
claims of their father in Christ. ‘“ They are 

courting you,’ he says,—‘‘ these present suitors 
‘for your regard—dishonourably; they want to 
shut youout and have you to themselves, that you 
may pay court to them.” They pretend to be 
zealous for your interests; but it is their own they 
seek (chap. vi. 12). . 

So far the Apostle’s meaning is tolerably clear. 
But ver. 18 is obscure. It may be construed in 
either of two ways, as Paul or the Galatians are 
taken for the subject glanced at in the verb to be 
courted in its first clause: “ But it is honourable 
to be courted always in an honourable way, and 
not only when I am present with you.” Does 
Paul mean that he has no objection to the Gala- 
tians making other friends in his absence? or, 
that he thinks they ought not to forget him in 
his absence? The latter, as we think. The 
Apostle complains of their inconstancy towards 
himself. This is a text for friends and lovers. 
Where attachment is honourable, it should be 
lasting. “Set me as a seal upon thine heart,” 
says the Bride of the Song of Songs. With the 
Galatians it seemed to be, “ Out of sight, out of 
mind.” They allowed Paul to be pushed out by 
scheming rivals. He was far away; they were on 
the spot. He told them the truth; the Judaisers 
flattered them. So their foolish heads were 
turned. They were positively “ bewitched” bye 
these new admirers; and preferred their sinister 
and designing compliments to Paul’s sterling 
honour and proved fidelity. ¢ 

The connection of vv. 17, 18 turns on the words 
honourable and court, each of which is thrice re- 
peated. There is a kind of play on the verb 
6nA6o, In ver. 18 it implies a true, in ver. 17 
a counterfeit affection (an affectation). Paul 
might have said, “ It is good one should be loved, 
followed with affection, always,” but for the sake 
of the verbal antithesis. In ver. 17 he taxes his 
opponents with unworthily courting the favour 
of the Galatians; in ver. 18 he intimates his grief 
that he himself in his absence is no longer 
courted by them. i ; 

(6) In the next verse this grief of wounded af- 
fection, checked at first by a certain reserve, 
breaks out uncontrollably: ‘“ My children, for 
whom again I am in travail, till Christ be formed 

* Comp. Matt. xviii. 9. 
56—Vol. V. 


of his expostulation. He cannot bear the thought 
of losing these children of his heart. He 
stretches out his arms .o them. Tears stream 
from his eyes. He had been speaking in meas- 
ured, almost playful terms, in comparing himself 
with his supplanters. But the possibility of their 
success, the thought of the mischief going on in 
Galatia and of the little power he has to prevent 
it, wrings his very soul. He feels a mother’s 
pangs for his imperilled children, as he writes 
these distressful words. 

There is nothing gained by substituting “ little 
children” (John’s phrase) for “ children,” every- 
where else used by Paul, and attested here by the 
best witnesses. The sentiment is that of 1 Thess. 
ii. 7, 8; 1 Cor. iv. 14-16. The Apostle is not 
thinking of the littleness or feebleness of the Ga- 
latians, but simply of their relation to himself. 
His sorrow is the sorrow of bereavement. “ You 
have not many mothers,’ he seems to say: “I 
have travailed over you in birth, and now a sec- 
ond time you bring on me a mother’s pains, 
which I must endure until Christ is formed in 
you and His image is renewed in your souls.” 


Paul stands before us as an injured friend, a 
faithful minister of Christ robbed of his people’s 
love. He is wounded in his tenderest affections. 
For the sake of the Gentile Churches he had 
given up everything in life that he prized (ver. 
12; 1 Cor. ix. 21); he had exposed himself to the 
contempt and hatred of his fellow-countrymen— 
and this is his reward, “to be loved the less, the 
more abundantly he loves” (2 Cor. xii. 15)! 

But if he is grieved at this defection, he is 
equally perplexed. He cannot tell what to make 
of the Galatians, or in what tone to address 
them. He has warned, denounced, argued, pro- 
tested, pleaded as a mother with her children; 
still he doubts whether he will prevail. If he 
could only see them and meet them as in former 
days, laying aside the distance, the sternness of 
authority which he has been forced to assume, he 
might yet reach their hearts. At least he would 
know how matters really stand, and in what lan- 
guage he ought to speak. So his entreaty ends: 
““T wish I could only be present with you now, 
and speak in some different voice. For I am at 
a loss to know how to deal with you.” 

This picture of estrangement and reproach tells 
its own tale, when its lines have once been clearly 
marked. We may dwell, however, a little longer 
on some of the lessons which it teaches:— 

I. In the first place, it is evident that strong 
emotions and warm affections are no guarantee for 
the permanence of religious life. 

The Galatians resembled the “stony ground” 
hearers of our Lord’s parable,—‘‘ such as hear 
the word, and immediately with joy receive it; 
but they have no root in themselves; they believe 
for a time.” It was not “ persecution” indeed 
that “offended” them; but flattery proved 
equally effectual. They were of the same fervid 
temper as Peter on the night of the Passion, 
when he said, “ Though I should die with Thee, 
yet will I not deny Thee in anywise,’—within a 
few hours thrice denying his Master, with “ oaths 
and curses.”’ They lacked seriousness and depth. 
They had fine susceptibilities and a large fund of 
enthusiasm; they were full of eloquent protesta- 
tions; and under excitement were capable of 
great efforts and sacrifices. But there was a flaw 
in their nature. They were creatures of impulse 
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—soon hot, soon cold. One cannot help liking 
such people—but as for trusting them, that is a 
different matter. 

Nothing could be more delightful or promising 
than the appearance these Churches presented in 
the early days of their conversion. They heard 
the Apostle’s message with rapt attention; they 
felt its Divine power, so strangely contrasting 
with his physical feebleness. .They were amaz- 
ingly wrought upon. The new life in Christ 
kindled all the fervour of their passionate nature. 
How they triumphed in Christ! How they 
blessed the day when the gospel visited their 
land! They almost worshipped the Apostle. 
They could not do enough for him. Their hearts 
bled for his sufferings. | Where are all these 
transports now? Paul is far away. Other 
teachers have come, with “another gospel.” 
And the cross is already forgotten! They are 
contemplating circumcision; they are busy study- 
ing the Jewish ritual, making arrangements for 
feast-days and “functions,” eagerly discussing 
points of ceremony. Their minds are poisoned 
with mistrust of their own Apostle, whose heart 
is ready to break over their folly and frivolity. 
All this for the want of a little reflection, for 
want of the steadiness of purpose without which 
the most genial disposition and the most ardent 
emotions inevitably run to waste. Their faith 
had been too much a matter of feeling, too little 
of principle. 

II. Further, we observe how prone are those 
who have put themselves in the wrong to fix the 
“blame on others. 

The Apostle was compelled in fidelity to truth 
to say hard things to his Galatian disciples. He 
had previously, on his last visit, given them a 
solemn warning on account of their Judaic pro- 
clivities (i. 9). In this Epistle he censures them 
roundly. He wonders at them; he calls them 
“senseless Galatians” ; he tells them they are 
within a step of being cut off from Christ (v. 4). 
And now they cry out, “ Paul is our enemy! If 
he cared for us, how could he write so cruelly! 
We were excessively fond of him once, we could 
not do too much for him; but that is all over 
now. If we had inflicted on him some great 
injury, he could scarcely treat us more roughly.” 
Thoughtless and excitable people commonly 
reason in this way. Personalities with them take 
the place of argument and principle. The se- 
verity of a holy zeal for truth is a thing they 
can never understand. If you disagree with them 
and oppose them, they put it down to some petty 
animosity. They credit you with a private 
grudge against them; and straightway enrol you 
in the number of their enemies, though you may 
be in reality their best friend. Flatter them, hu- 
mour their vanity, and you have them at your 
bidding. Such men it is the hardest thing in the 
world honestly to serve. They will always pre- 
fer “‘the kisses of an enemy” to the faithful 
‘wounds of a friend.” 

III. Men of the Galatian type are the natural 
prey of self-seeking agitators. However sound the 
principles in which they were trained, however 
true the friendships they have enjoyed, they must 
have change. The accustomed palls upon them. 
Giddy Athenians, they love nothing so much as 
“to hear and tell some new thing.” They ostra- 
cise Aristides, simply because they are “ tired of 
hearing him always called the Just.” To hear 
“the same things,’ however “safe” it may be, 
even from an Apostle’s lips is to them intolerably 
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“ grievous.” They never think earnestly and pa- 
tiently enough to find the deeper springs, the 
fresh delight and satisfaction lying hidden in the 
great unchanging truths. These are they who 
are ‘carried about with divers and strange doc- 
trines,” who run after the newest thing in ritual- 
istic: art, or sensational evangelism, or well- 
spiced heterodoxy. Truth and plain dealing, 
apostolic holiness and godly sincerity, are out- 
matched in dealing with them by the craft of 
worldly wisdom. A _ little judicious flattery, 
something to please the eye and catch the fancy 
—and they are persuaded to believe almost any- 
thing, or to deny what they have most earnestly 
believed. : 

What had the legalists to offer compared with 
the gifts bestowed on these Churches through 
Paul? What was there that could make them 
rivals to him in character or spiritual power? 
And yet the Galatians flock around the Judaist 
teachers, and accept without inquiry their slan- 
ders and perversions of the gospel; while the 
Apostle, their true friend and father, too true to 
spare their faults, stands suspected, almost de- 
serted. He must forsooth implore them to come 


down from the heights of their would-be legal ~ 


superiority, and to meet him on the*common 
ground of grace and saving faith. The sheep will 
not hear their shepherd’s voice; they follow 
strangers, though they be thieves and _hirelings. 
“O foolish Galatians! ”’ 


Whether the Apostle’s entreaty prevailed to re- 
call them or did not, we cannot tell. From the 
silence with which these Churches are passed 
over in the Acts of the Apostles, and the little 
that is heard of them afterwards, an unfa- 
vourable inference appears probable.’ The Ju- 
daistic leaven, it is to be feared, went far to 
leaven the whole lump. Paul’s apprehensions 
were only too well-grounded. And these hope- 
ful converts who had once ‘‘ run well,” were fa- 
tally “hindered” and fell far behind in the 
Christian race. Such, in all likelihood, was the 
result of the departure from the truth of the gos- 
pel into which the Galatians allowed themselves 
to be drawn. “ 

Whatever was the sequel to this story, Paul’s 
protest remains to witness to the sincerity and 
tenderness of the great Apostle’s soul, and to the 
disastrous issues of the levity of character which 
distinguished his Galatian disciples. 
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CHAPTER-XEX. 
THE STORY OF HAGAR. 
GALATIANS iv. 2I-v. I. 


Tue Apostle wishes that he could “ change 
his voice”’ (ver. 20). Indeed he has changed it 
more than once. ‘ Any one who looks closely 
may see that there is much change and altera- 
tion of feeling in what the Apostle has previously 
written ” (Theodorus). Now he will try another 
tone; he proceeds in fact to address his readers 
in a style which we find nowhere else in his 
Epistles. He will tell his “ children” a story! 
Perhaps: he may thus succeed better than by 
graver argument. Their quick fancy will readily 
apprehend the bearing of the illustration; it may 
bring home to them the force of his doctrinal 
contention, and the peril of their own position, 
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as he fears they have not seen them yet. And so, 
-after the pathetic appeal of the last paragraph, 
and before he delivers his decisive, official pro- 
test to the Galatians against their circumcision, 
he interjects this “ allegory” of the two sons of 
Abraham. — 

Paul cites the history of the sons of Abraham. 
No other example would have served his pur- 
pose. The controversy between himself and the 
Judaisers turned on the question, Who are the 
true heirs of Abraham? (iii. 7, 16, 29). He made 
faith in Christ, they circumcision and law-keep- 
ing, the ground of sonship. So the inheritance 
was claimed in a double sense. But now, if it 
should appear that this antithesis existed in prin- 
ciple in.the bosom of the patriarchal family, if 
we should find that there was an elder son of 
Abraham’s flesh opposed to the child of promise, 
how powerfully will this analogy sustain the 
Apostle’s position. Judaism will then be seen to 
be playing over again the part of Ishmael; and 
“the Jerusalem that now is” takes the place of 
Hagar, the slave-mother. The moral situation 
created by the Judaic controversy had been re- 
hearsed in the family life of Abraham. 

“Tell me,” the Apostle asks, ‘‘ you that would 
fain be subject to the law, do you not know what 
it relates concerning Abraham? He had two sons, 
one of free, and the other of servile birth. Do 
you wish to belong to the line of Ishmael, or 
Isaac?” In this way Paul resumes the thread of 
his discourse dropped in ver. 7. Faith, he had 
told his readers, had made them sons of. God. 
They were, in Christ, of Abraham’s spiritual seed, 
heirs of his promise. God had sent His Son to 
redeem them, and the Spirit of His Son to attest 
their adoption. But they were not content. They 
were ambitious of Jewish privileges. The Le- 
- galists persuaded them that they must be cir- 
cumcised and conform to Moses, in order to be 
Abraham’s children in full title. “ Very well,” 
the Apostle says, ‘‘ you may become Abraham’s 
sons in this fashion. Only you must observe that 
Abraham had two sons. And the Law will make 
you his sons by Hagar, whose home is Sinai 
—not Israelites, but /shmaelites!”’ 

Paul’s Galatian allegory has greatly exercised 
the minds of his critics. The word is one of ill 
repute in exegesis. Allegory was the instrument 
of Rabbinical and Alexandrine Scripturists, an 
infallible device for extracting the predetermined 
sense from the letter of the sacred text. The 
“spiritualising’’ of Christian interpreters has 
been carried, in many instances, to equal excess 
of riot. For the honest meaning of the word of 
God anything and everything has been substi- 
tuted that lawless fancy and verbal ingenuity 
could read into it. The most arbitrary and gro- 
tesque distortions of the facts of Scripture have 
passed current under cover of the clause, “ which 
things are an allegory.” But Paul’s allegory, and 
that of Philo and the Allegorical school, are very 
different things, as widely removed as_ the 
“words of truth and soberness ” from the intoxi- 
cations of mystical idealism. 

_ With Paul the spiritual sense of Scripture is 

based on the historical, is in fact the moral con- 
tent and import thereof; for he sees in history 
a continuous manifestation of God’s will. With 
the Allegorists the spiritual sense, arrived at by 
@ priori means, replaces the historical, destroyed 
to make room for it.’ The Apostle points out in 
the story of Hagar a spiritual intent, such as ex- 
ists in every scene of human life if we had eyes 
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to see it, something other than the literal rela- 
tion of the facts, but nowise alien from it. Here 
lies the difference between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate allegory. The utmost freedom may be 
given to this employment of the imagination, so 
long as it is true to the moral of the narrative 
which it applies. In principle the Pauline alle- 
gory does not differ from the type. In the type 
the correspondence of the sign and thing signi- 
fied centres in a single figure or event; in such an 
allegory as this it is extended to a group of fig- 
ures and a series of events. But the force of the 
application depends on the actuality of the origi- 
nal story, which in the illicit allegory is matter of 
indifference. 

“Which things are allegorised ’—so the Apos- 
tle literally writes in ver. 24—made matters of 
allegory. The phrase intimates, as Bishop Light- 
foot suggests, that the Hagarene episode in Gene- 
sis (Xvi., Xxi. I-21) was commonly interpreted 
in a figurative way. The Galatians had heard 
from their Jewish teachers specimens of this 
popular mode of exposition. Paul will employ it 
too; and will give his own reading of the famous 
story of Ishmael and Isaac. Philo of Alexan- 
dria, the greatest allegorist of the day, has ex- 
pounded the same history. These eminent in- 
terpreters both make Sarah the mother of the 
spiritual, Hagar of the worldly offspring; both 
point out how the barren is exalted over the 
fruitful wife. So far, we may imagine, Paul is 
moving on the accepted lines of Jewish exegesis. 
But Philo knows nothing of the correspondence 
between Isaac and Christ, which lies at the back of 
the Apostle’s allegory. And there is this vital 
difference of method between the two divines, 
that whereas Paul’s comparison is the illustra- 
tion of a doctrine proved on other grounds—the 
painting which decorates the house already built 
(Luther)—with the Alexandrine idealist it forms 
the substance and staple of his teaching. 

Under this allegorical dress the Apostle ex- 
pounds once more his doctrine, already incul- 
cated, of the difference between the Legal and 
Christian state. The former constitutes, as he 
now puts the matter, a bastard sonship like that 
of Ishmael, conferring only an external and pro- 
visional tenure in the Abrahamic inheritance. It 
is contrasted with the spiritual sonship of the true 
Israel in the following respects:—It is a state of 
nature as opposed to grace; of bondage as opposed 
to freedom; and further, it is temporary and soon 
to be ended by the Divine decree. 

- I. “ He who is of the maid-servant is after the 
flesh; but he that is of the free-woman is through 
promise. ... Just as then he that was after the 
flesh persecuted him that was after the Spirit, so 
now ” (vv. 23. 29). The Apostle sees in the dif- 
ferent parentage of Abraham’s sons the ground 
of a radical divergence of character. One was 
the child of nature, the other was the son of a 
spiritual faith. 

Ishmael was in truth the fruit of unbelief; his 
birth was due to a natural but impatient misread- 
ing of the promise. The patriarch’s union with 
Hagar was ill-assorted and ill-advised. It brought 
its natural penalty by introducing an alien ele- 
ment into his family life. The low-bred inso- 
lence which the serving-woman, in the prospect 
of becoming a mother, showed toward the mis- 
tress to whom she owed her preferment, gave a 
foretaste of the unhappy consequences. The 
promise of posterity made to Abraham with a 
childless wife, was expressly designed to try his 
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faith; and he had allowed it to be overborne by 
the reasonings of nature. It was no wonder that 
the son of the Egyptian slave, born under such 
conditions, proved to be of a lower type, and had 
to be finally excluded from the house. 

In Ishmael’s relation to his father there was 
nothing but the ordinary play of human motives. 
“The son of the handmaid was born after the 
flesh.” He was a natural son. But Ishmael was 
not on that account cut off from the Divine mer- 
cies. Nor did his father’s prayer, ‘““O that Ish- 
mael might live before Thee” (Gen. xvii. 18), 
remain unanswered. A great career was re- 
served: by, Divine Providence for his race. The 
Arabs, the fiery sons of the desert, through him 
claim descent from Abraham. They have carved 
their name deeply upon the history and the faith 
of the world. But sensuousness and lawlessness 
are everywhere the stamp of the Ishmaelite. With 
high gifts and some generous qualities, such as 
attracted to his eldest boy the love of Abraham, 
their fierce animal passion has been the curse of 
the sons of Hagar. Mohammedanism is a bas- 
tard Judaism; it is the religion of Abraham sen- 
sualised. Ishmael stands forth as the type of the 
carnal man. On outward grounds of flesh and 
blood he seeks inheritance in the kingdom of 
God; and with fleshly weapons passionately 
fights its battles. 

To a similar position Judaism, in the Apostle’s 
view, had now reduced itself. And to this foot- 
ing the Galatian Churches would be brought if 
they yielded to the Judaistic solicitations. To be 
circumcised would be for them to be born again 
after the flesh, to link themselves to Abraham in 
the unspiritual fashion of Hagar’s son. Ishmael 
was the first to be circumcised (Gen. xvii. 23 
26). It was to renounce salvation by faith and 
the renewing of the Holy Spirit. This course 
could only have one result. The Judaic ritualism 
they were adopting would bear fruit after its 
kind, in a worldly, sensuous life. Like Ishmael 
they would claim kinship with the Church of 
God on fleshly grounds; and their claims must 
prove as futile as did his. 

The persecution of the Church by Judaism 
gave proof of the Ishmaelite spirit, the carnal 
animus by which it was possessed. A religion 
of externalism naturally becomes repressive. It 
knows not “the demonstration of the Spirit” ; 
it has “confittence inthe flesh.” It relies*on out- 
ward means for the propagation of its faith; and 
naturally resorts to the secular arm. The In- 
quisition and the Auto-da-fé are a not unfitting 
accompaniment of the gorgeous ceremonial of 
the Mass. Ritualism and priestly autocracy go 
hand in hand. ‘So now,” says Paul, pointing to 
Ishmael’s “persecution” of the infant Isaac, 
hinted at in Gen. xxi. 8-10. 

The laughter of Hagar’s boy at Sarah’s wean- 
ing-feast seems but a slight offence to be visited 
with the punishment of expulsion; and the inci- 
dent one beneath the dignity of theological argu- 
ment. But the principle for which Paul con- 
tends is there; and it is the more easily appre- 
hended when exhibited on this homely scale. 
The family is the germ and the mirror of society. 
In it are first called into play the motives which 
determine the course of history, the rise and fall 
of empires or churches. The gravamen of the 
charge against Ishmael lies in the last word of 
Gen. xxi. 9, rendered in the Authorised Version 
mocking, and by the Revisers playing, after the 
Septaguint and the Vulgate. This word in the 
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Hebrew is evidently a play on the name Jsaac, 
i. e., laughter, given by Sarah to her boy with 
genial motherly delight (vv. 6, 7). Ishmael, now 
a youth of fourteen, takes up the child’s name 
and turns it, on this public and festive occasion, — 
into ridicule. Such an act was not only an in- 
sult to the mistress of the house and the young 
heir at a most untimely moment, it betrayed a 
jealousy and contempt on the part of Hagar’s son 
towards his half-brother which gravely compro- 
mised Isaac’s future. “ The wild, ungovernable 
and pugnacious character ascribed to his de- 
scendants began to display itself in Ishmael, and 
to appear in language of provoking insolence; 
offended at the comparative indifference with 
which he was treated, he indulged in mockery, 
especially against Isaac, whose very name fur- 
nished him with satirical sneers.” * Ishmael’s 
jest cost him dear. The indignation of Sarah 
was reasonable; and Abraham was compelled to 
recognise in her demand the voice of God (vv. 
10-12). The two boys, like Esau and Jacob in the 
next generation, represented opposite principles 
and ways of life, whose counter-working was to 
run through the course of future history. Their 
incompatibility was already manifest. 

The Apostle’s comparison must haye been 
mortifying in the extreme to the Judaists. They 
are told in plain terms that they are in the po- 
sition of outcast Ishmael; while uncircumcised 
Gentiles, without a drop of Abraham’s blood in 
their veins, have received the promise forfeited 
by their unbelief. Paul could not have put his 
conclusion in a form more unwelcome to Jewish 
pride. But without this radical exposure of the 
legalist position it was impossible for him ade- 
quately to vindicate his gospel and defend his 
Gentile children in the faith. a 





II. From this contrast of birth “according to — 


flesh” and “through promise” is deduced the 
opposition between the slave-born and free-born 
sons. “ For these (the slave-mother and the free- 
woman) are two covenants, one indeed bearing 
children unto bondage—which is Hagar” (ver. 
24). The other side of the antithesis is not for- 
mally expressed; it is obvious. 
cess, Abraham’s true wife, has her counterpart 
in the original covenant of promise renewed in 
Christ, and in “the Jerusalem above, which is 
our mother” (ver. 26). Sarah is the typical 
mother,+’ as Abraham is the father of the chil- 
dren of faith. In the systoichia, or tabular com- 
parison, which the Apostle draws up after the 
manner of the schools, Hagar and the Mosaic cov- 
enant, Sinai and the Jerusalem that now is stand in 
one file and “answer to” each other; Sarah and 
the Abrahamic covenant, Zion and the heavenly. Je-- 
rusalem succeed in the same order, opposite to 
them. “ Zion” is wanting in the second file; but 
“Sinai and Zion” form a standing antithesis 
(Heb. xii. 18-22); the second is implied in the 
first. It was to Zion that the words of Isaiah 
cited in ver. 27 were addressed. 

The first clause of ver. 25 is best understood 
in the shorter, marginal reading of the R. V., 
also preferred by Bishop Lightfoot (76 yap Zuwa 
bpos early x. rT. X.). It is a parenthesis—* for 
mount Sinai is in Arabia ’’—covenant running 
on in the mind from ver. 24 as the continued sub- 
ject of ver. 25b: “and it answereth to the pres- 
ent Jerusalem.” This is the simplest and most 
consistent construction of the passage. The in- 

* Kalisch, “Commentary,” on Genesis xxi. 9. 
+Comp. Heb. xi. 11, 12; 1 Pet. iii. 6, , 
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terjected geographical reference serves to sup- 
port the identification of the Sinaitic covenant 
with Hagar, Arabia being the well-known abode 
of the Hagarenes. Paul had met them in his 
wanderings there. Some scholars have at- 
tempted to establish a verbal agreement between 
the name of the slave-mother and that locally 
given to the Sinaitic range; but this explanation 
is precarious, and after all unnecessary. There 
was a real correspondence between- place and 
people on the one hand, as between place and 
covenant on the other. Sinai formed a visible 
and imposing link between the race of Ishmael 
and the Mosaic law-giving. That awful, deso- 
late mountain, whose aspect, as we can imagine, 
had vividly impressed itself on Paul’s memory 
G. 17), spoke to him of bondage and terror. It 
was a true symbol of the working of the law of 
Moses, exhibited in the present condition of Ju- 
daism. And round the base of Sinai Hagar’s 
wild sons had found their dwelling. 

Jerusalem was no longer the mother of free- 
men. The boast, “we are Abraham’s sons; we 
were never in bondage” (John viii. 33), was an 
unconscious irony. Her sons chafed under the 
Roman yoke. They were loaded with self-in- 
flicted legal burdens. Above all, they were, not- 
withstanding their professed law-keeping, en- 
slaved to sin, in servitude to their pride and evil 
Justs. The spirit of the nation was that of re- 
bellious, discontented slaves. They were Ish- 
maelite sons of Abraham, with none of the noble- 
ness, the reverence, the calm and elevated faith 
of their father. In the Judaism of the Apostle’s 
day the Sinaitic dispensation, uncontrolled by the 
higher patriarchal and prophetic faith, had 
worked out its natural result. It ‘ gendered to 
bondage.” A system of repression and routine, 
it had produced men punctual in tithes of mint 
and anise, but without justice, mercy, or faith; 
vaunting their liberty while they were “ servants 
of corruption.” The law of Moses could not 
form a “new creature.” It left the Ishmael of 
nature unchanged at heart, a child of the flesh, 
with whatever robes of outward decorum his 
nakedness was covered. The Pharisee was the 
typical product of law apart from grace. Under 
the garb of a freeman he carried the soul of a 
slave. 

But ver. 26 sounds the note of deliverance: 
“The Jerusalem above is free; and she is our 
mother!” Paul has escaped from the prison of 
Legalism, from the confines of Sinai; he has left 
behind the perishing, earthly Jerusalem, and with 
it the bitterness and gloom of his Pharisaic days. 
He is a citizen of the heavenly Zion, breathing 
the air of a Divine freedom. The yoke is broken 
from the neck of the Church of God; the deso- 
lation is gone from her heart. There come to the 
Apostle’s lips the words of the great prophet of 
the Exile, depicting the deliverance of the spir- 
itual Zion, despised and counted barren, but now 
to be the mother of a numberless offspring. In 
Tsaiah’s song, “ Rejoice, thou barren that bearest 
not” (liv.), the laughter of the childless Sarah 
bursts forth again, to be gloriously renewed in 
the persecuted Church of Jesus. Robbed of all 
outward means, mocked and thrust out as she is 
by Israel after the flesh, her rejection is a release, 
an emancipation. Conscious of the spirit of son- 
ship and freedom, looking out on the boundless 
conquests lying before her in the Gentile world, 
the Church of the New Covenant glories in her 
tribulations. In Paul is fulfilled the joy of 
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prophet and psalmist, who sang in former days 
of gloom concerning Israel’s enlargement and 
world-wide victories. No legalist could under- 
stand words like these. ‘‘ The veil’ was upon his 
heart “in the reading of the Old Testament.” 
But with “the Spirit of the Lord” comes “ lib- 
erty.” The prophetic inspiration has returned. 
The voice of rejoicing is heard again in the 
dwellings of Israel. ‘“‘ If the Son make you free,” 
said Jesus, “ye shall be free indeed.” This 
Epistle proves it. 

III. “And the bondman abideth not in the 
house for ever; the Son abideth for ever” (John 
viii. 35). This also the Lord had testified: the 
Apostle repeats His warning in the terms of this 
allegory. 

Sooner or later the slave-boy was bound to 
go. He has no proper birthright, no permanent 
footing in the house. One day he exceeds his 
license, he makes himself intolerable; he must 
begone. ‘‘ What saith the Scripture? Cast out 
the maidservant and her son; for the son of the 
maidservant shall not inherit with the son of the 
freewoman” (ver. 30). Paul has pronounced 
the doom of Judaism. His words echo those of 
Christ: ‘‘ Behold your house’is left unto you 
desolate”? (Matt. xxiii. 38); they are taken up 
again in the language of Heb. xiii. 13, 14, uttered 
on the eve of the fall of Jerusalem: “ Let us go 
forth unto Jesus without the camp, bearing His 
reproach. We have here no continuing city, but 
we seek that which is to come.” On the walls 
of Jerusalem ichabod was plainly written. Since 
it “crucified our Lord” it was no longer the 
Holy City; it was ‘spiritually’ Sodom and 
Egypt” (Rev. xi. 8),—Egypt, the country of Ha- 
gar. Condemning Him, the Jewish nation passed 
sentence on itself. They were slaves who in blind 
rage slew their Master when He came to free 
them. 

The Israelitish people showed more than Ish- 
mael’s jéalousy toward the infant Church of the 
Spirit. No weapon of violence or calumny was 
too base to be used against:it. The cup of their 
iniquity was filling fast. They were ripening for 
the judgment which Christ predicted (1 Thess. 
ii. 16). Yéar by year they became more hard- 
ened against spiritual truth, more malignant to- 
wards Christianity, and more furious and fanati- 
cal in their hatred towards their civil rulers. The 
cause of Judaism was hopelessly lost. In Rom. 
ix.-xi., written shortly after this Epistle, Paul 
assumes this as a settled thing, which he has 
to account for and to reconcile with Scripture. 
In the demand of Sarah for the expulsion of her 
rival, complied with by Abraham against his 
will, the Apostle reads the secret judgment of the 
Almighty on the proud city which he himself 
so ardently loved, but which had crucified his 
Lord and repented not. ‘‘ Cut it down,” Jesus 
cried, “ why cumbereth it the ground?” (Luke 
xiii. 7). The voice of Scripture speaks again: 
“Cast her out; she and her sons are slaves. 


-~They have no place amongst the sons of God.” 


Ishmael was in the way of Isaac’s safety and 
prosperity. And the Judaic ascendency was no 
less a danger to the Church. The blow which 
shattered Judaism at once cleared the ground for 
the outward progress of the gospel and arrested 
the legalistic reaction which hindered its internal 
development. The two systems were irreconcil- 
able. It was Paul’s merit to have first appre- 
hended this contradiction in its full import. The 
time had come to apply in all its rigour Christ’s 
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principle of combat, “ He that is not with Me is 
against Me.” It is the same rule of exclusion 
which Paul announces: “ If any man hath not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of His” (Rom. viii. 

' 9g). Out of Christ is no salvation. When the 
day of judgment comes, whether for men or na- 
tions, this is the touchstone: Have we, or have 
we not “ the Spirit of God’s Son” ? Is our char- 
acter that of sons of God, or slaves of sin? On 
the latter falls inevitably the sentence of expul- 
sion. ‘ He will gather out of His kingdom all 
things that offend, and them that do iniquity” 
(Matt. xiii.-41). 

This passage-signalises the definite breach of 
Christianity with Judaism. The elder Apostles 
lingered in the porch of the Temple; the primi- 
tive Church clung to the ancient worship. Paul 
does not blame them for doing so. In their case 
this was but the survival of a past order, in prin- 
ciple acknowledged to be obsolete. But the 
Church of the future, the spiritual seed of Abra- 
ham gathered out of all nations, had no part,in 
Legalism. The Apostle bends all his efforts to 
convince his readers of this, to make them sen- 
sible of the impassable gulf lying between them 
and outworn Mosaism. Again he repeats, “ We 
are not children of a maidservant, but of her that 
is free” (ver. 31). The Church of Christ can 
no more hold fellowship with Judaism than could 
Isaac with the spiteful, mocking Ishmael. Paul 
leads the Church across the Rubicon. There is 
no turning back. 

Ver. 1 of chap. v. is the application of the al- 
legory. It is a triumphant assertion of liberty, a 
ringing summons to its defence. Its separation 
from chap. iv. is ill-judged, and runs counter to 
the ancient divisions of the Epistle. ‘ Christ set 
us free,” Paul declares; ‘and it was for freedom 
—not that we. might fall.under a new servitude. 
Stand fast therefore; do not let yourselves be 
made bondmen over again.’’ Bondmen the Ga- 
latians had been before (iv. 8), bowing down to 
false and vile gods. Bondmen they will be again, 
if they are beguiled by the Legalists to accept 
the yoke of circumcision, if they take “the Je- 
rusalem that now is” for their mother. They 
have tasted the joys of freedom; they know what 
it is to be sons of God, heirs of His kingdom 
and partakers of His Spirit; why do they stoop 
from their high estate? Why should Christ’s 
freemen put a yoke upon their own neck? Let 
them only know their happiness and security in 
Christ, and refuse to be cheated out of the sub- 
stance of their spiritual blessings by the illusive 
shadows which the Judaists offer them. Free- 
dom once gained is a prize never to‘be lost. No 
care, no vigilance in its preservation can be too 
great. Such liberty inspires courage and good 
hope in its defence. “Stand fast therefore. 
Quit yourselves like men.” 


How the Galatians responded to the Apostle’s 
challenge, we do not know. But it has found an 
echo in many a heart since. The Lutheran Ref- 
ormation was an answer to it; so was the Scot- 
tish Covenant. The spirit of Christian liberty is 
eternal. Jerusalem or Rome may strive to im- 
prison it. They might as well seek to bind the 
winds of heaven. Its home is with God. Its seat 
is the throne of Christ. It lives by the breath of 
His Spirit. The earthly powers mock at it, and 
drive it into the wilderness. They do but as- 
sure their own ruin. It leaves the house of the 
oppressor desolate. Whosoever he be, Judaist 
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or Papist, priest, or king, or demagogue—that — 
makes himself lord of God’s heritage and would 
despoil His children of the liberties of faith, let 
him beware lest of him also it be spoken, “ Cast 
out the bondwoman and her son.” ; 





CHAPTER XxX. 


SHALL THE GALATIANS BE CIRCUM- 
CISED? ni 


GALATIANS v. 2-6, 


SHALL the Galatians be circumcised, or shall 
ot? This is the decisive question. The 
denunciation with which Paul begins his letter, 
the narrative which follows, the profound argu- 
mentation, the tender entreaty of the last two 
chapters, all converge toward this crucial point. 
So far the Galatian Churches had been only dal- 
lying with Judaism. They have been tempted 
to the verge of apostasy; but they are not yet 
over the edge. Till they consent to be circum- 
cised, they: have not finally committed them- 
selves; their freedom is not absolutely lost. The 
Apostle still hopes, despite his fears, that they 
will stand fast (ver. 10; iv. 11; ili. 4). The fatal 
step is eagerly pressed on them by the Judaisers 
(vi. 12, 13), whose persuasion the Galatians had 
so far entertained that they had begun to kee 

the Hebrew Sabbath and feast-days (iv. 10). tt 
they yield to this further demand, the battle is 
lost; and’ this powerful Epistle, with all the 
Apostle’s previous labour spent upon them, has 
been in vain. To sever this section from the 
polemical in order to attach it to the practical 
part of the Epistle, as many commentators do, 
is to cut the nerve of the Apostle’s argument 
and reduce it to an abstract theological discus- — 
sion. 

This momentous question is brought forward 
with the greater emphasis and effect, because it 
has hitherto been kept out of sight. The allusion 
to Titus in ii. 1-5 has already indicated the su- 
preme importance of the matter of circumcision. 
But the Apostle has delayed dealing with it for- — 
mally and directly, until he is able to do so with 
the weight of the foregoing chapters to support 
his interdict. He has shattered the enemies’ po- 
sition with his artillery of logic, he has assailed 
the hearts of his readers with all the force of his 
burning indignation and subduing pathos. Now 
he gathers up his strength for the final charge 
home, which must decide the battle. 

I. Lo, I Paul tell you! When he begins thus, 
we feel that the decisive moment is at hand. 
Everything depends on the next few words. 
Paul stands like an archer with his bow drawn 
at full stretch and the arrow pointed to the mark. 
“Let others say what they may; this is what / 
tell you. If my word has any weight with you, 
give heed to this:—if you be circumcised, Christ 
will profit you nothing.” 

Now his bolt is shot; we see what the Apostle 
has had in his mind all this time. Language 
cannot be more explicit. Some of his readers 
will have failed to catch the subtler points of his 
argument, or the finer tones of his voice of en- 
treaty; but every one will understand this. The 
most “ senseless” and volatile amongst the Ga- 
latians will surely be sobered by the terms of this 
warning. There is no escaping the dilemma. 
Legalism and Paulinism, the true and the false 
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gospel, stand front to front, reduced to their 
barest form, and weighed each in the balance of 
its practical result. Christ—or Circumcision: 
which shall it be? z 

This declaration is no less authoritative and 
judicially threatening than the anathema of chap. 
1. That former denouncement declared the false 
teachers severed from Christ. Those who yield 
to their persuasion, will be also ‘‘ severed from 
Christ.” They will fall into the same ditch as 
their blind leaders. The Judaisers have forfeited 
their part in ‘Christ; they are false brethren, 
tares among the wheat, troublers and hinderers 
to the Church of God. And Gentile Christians 
who choose to be led astray by them must take 
the consequences. If they obey the “other 
gospel,’ Christ’s gospel is theirs no longer. If 
they rest their faith on circumcision, they have 
withdrawn it from His cross. Adopting the 
Mosaic regimen, they forego the benefits of 
Christ's redemption. “Christ will profit you 
nothing.” The sentence is negative, but no less 
fearful on that account. It is as though Christ 
should say, “ Thou hast no part with Me.” 

Circumcision will cost the Galatian Christians 
all they possess in Jesus Christ. But is not this, 
some one will ask, an over-strained assertion? 
Is it consistent with Paul’s professions and his 
policy in other instances? In ver. 6, and again 
in the last chapter, he declares that ‘“ Circum- 
cision is nothing, and uncircumcision nothing” ; 
and yet here he makes it everything! The Apos- 
tle’s position is this. In itself the rite is value- 
less. It was the sacrament of the Old Covenant, 
which was brought to an end by the death of 
Christ. For the new Church of the Spirit, it is a 
matter of perfect indifference whether a man is 
circumcised or not. Paul had therefore circum- 
cised Timothy, whose mother was a Jewess 
(Acts xvi. I-3), though neither he nor his young 
disciple supposed that it was a religious neces- 
sity. It was done as a social convenience; “ un- 
circumcision was nothing,” and could in such a 
case be surrendered without prejudice.. On the 
other hand, he refused to submit Titus to the 
same rite; for he was a pure Greek, and on him 
it could only have been imposed on religious 
grounds and as a passport to salvation. For 
this, and for no other reason, it was demanded 
by the Judaistic party. In this instance it was 
needful to show that “ circumcision is nothing.” 
The Galatians stood in the same position as 
Titus. Circumcision, if performed on them, 
must have denoted, not as in Timothy’s case, the 
fact of Jewish birth, but subjection to the Mosaic 
Jaw. Regarded in this light, the question was 
one of life or death for the Pauline Churches. 
To yield to the Judaisers would be to surrender 
the principle of salvation by faith. The attempt 
of the legalist party was in effect to force Chris- 
tianity into the grooves of Mosaism, to reduce 
the world-wide Church of the Spirit to a sect of 
moribund Judaism. 

With what views, with what aim were the Ga- 
latians enfertaining this Judaic “ persuasion” ? 
Was it to make them sons of God and heirs of 
His kingdom? This was the object with which 
“God sent forth His Son;”’ and the Spirit of 
sonship assured them that it was realised (chap. 
iv. 4-7). To adopt the former means to this end 
was to renounce the latter. In turning their eyes 
to this new bewitchment, they must be conscious 
that their attention was diverted from the Re- 
deemer’s cross and their confidence in it weak- 
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ened (chap. iii. 1). To be circumcised would be 
to rest their salvation formally and definitely on 
works of law, in place of the grace of God. The 
consequences of this Paul has shown in relating 
his discussion with Peter, in chap. ii. 15-21. 
They would “make” themselves “ transgres- 
sors;”’ they would ‘‘ make Christ’s death of none 
effect.” In the soul’s salvation Christ will be all, 
or nothing. If we trust Him, we must trust Him 
altogether. The Galatians had already admitted 
a suspicion of the power of His grace, which if 
cherished and acted on in the way proposed, 
must sever all communion between their souls 
and Him. Their circumcision would be “the 
sacrament of their excision from Christ ”’ (Hux- 
table). 

The tense of the verb is present. Paul’s 
readers may be in the act of making this dis- 
astrous compliance. He bids them look for a 
moment at the depth of the gulf on whose brink 
they stand. “Stop!” he cries, “another step in 
that direction, and you have lost Christ.” 

And what will they get in exchange? They 
will saddle themselves with all the obligations of 
the Mosaic law (ver. 3). This probably was 
more than they bargained for. They wished to 
find a via media, some compromise between the 
new faith and the old, which would secure to 
them the benefits of Christ without His re- 
proach, and the privileges of Judaism without 
its burdens. This at least was the policy of the 
Judaic teachers (chap. vi. 12, 13). But it was a 
false and untenable position. ‘ Circumcision 
verily profiteth, if thou art a doer of the law.” 
(Rom. ii. 25); otherwise it brings only con- 
demnation. He who receives the sacrament of 
Mosaism, by doing so pledges himself to “ keep 
and do” every one or its “ ordinances, statutes, 
and judgments ’”’—a yoke which, honest Peter 
said, ‘‘ Neither we nor. our fathers were able to 
bear” (Acts xv. 10). Let the Galatians read the 
law, and consider what they are going to under- 
take. He who goes with the Judaists a mile, 
will be compelled to go twain. They will not 
find themselves at liberty to pick and choose 
amongst the legal requirements. Their legalist 
teachers will not raise a finger to lighten the 
yoke (Luke xi. 46), when it is once fastened on 
their necks; nor will their own consciences acquit 
them of its responsibilities. This obligation 
Paul, himself a master in Jewish law, solemnly 
affirms: “I protest (I declare before God) to 
every man that is circumcised, that he is a debtor 
to perform the whole law.” 

Now this is a proved impossibility. Whoever 
“sets up the law,” he had avouched to Cephas, 
“makes himself a transgressor” (chap. ii. 18). 
Nay, it was established of set purpose to 
“multiply transgressions,’ to deepen and 
sharpen the consciousness of sin (chap. iii. 19; 
Rom. iii. 20; iv. 15; v. 20). Jewish believers in 
Christ, placed under its power by their birth, had 
thankfully found in the faith of Christ a refuge 
from its accusations (chap. ii. 16; Rom. vii. 24- 
viii. 4). Surely the Galatians, knowing all this, 
will not be so foolish as to put themselves gra- 
tuitously under its power. To do this would be 
an insult to Christ, and an act of moral suicide. 
This further warning reinforces the first, and is 
uttered with equal solemnity. ‘I tell you, Christ 
will profit you nothing; and again I testify, the 
law will lay its full weight upon you.”” They will 
be left, without the help of Christ, to bear this 
tremendous burden. 
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This double threatening is blended into one in 
ver. 4. The pregnant force of Paul’s Greek is 
untranslatable. Literally his words run, ‘ You 
were nullified from Christ—xatnpyh Oyre aré Xpiotov 
—brought to nought (being severed) from Him, 
you that in law are seeking justification.” He 
puts his assertion in the past (aorist) tense, stat- 
ing that which ensues so soon as the principle of 
legal justification is endorsed. From that mo- 
ment the Galatians cease to be Christians. In 
this sense they ‘are abolished,” just as “the 
cross is” virtually ‘“‘abolished” if the Apostle 
“preaches circumcision” (ver. 11), and “ death 
is being abolished” under the reign of Christ (1 
Cor. xv. 26). He has said in ver. 2 that Christ 
will be made of none effect to them; now he 
adds that they ‘are made of none effect”’ in re- 
~Jation to Christ. Their Christian standing is de- 
stroyed. The joyous experiences of their. con- 
version, their share in Abraham’s blessing, their 
Divine sonship witnessed to by the Holy Spirit 
—all this is nullified, cancelled at a stroke, if they 
are circumcised. The detachment of their faith 
“from Christ” is involved in the process of at- 
taching it to Jewish ordinances, and brings spir- 
itual destruction upon them. The root of the 
Christian life is faith in Him. Let that root be 
severed, let the branch no longer “ abide in the 
vine ’—it is dead already.* 

Cut off from Christ, they “ have fallen from 
grace.” Paul has already twice identified Christ 
and grace, in chap. i. 6 and ii. 21. The Divine 
mercies centre in Jesus Christ; and he who 
separates himself from Him, shuts these out of 
his soul. The verb here used by the Apostle 
(é&exéoate) is commonly applied (four times, e. g., 
in Acts xxvii.) to a ship driven out of her course. 
Some such image seems to be in the writer’s 
mind in this passage. These racers made an ex- 
cellent start, but they have stumbled (ver. 7; 
chap. iii. 3); the vessel set out from harbour in 
gallant style, but she is drifting fast upon the 
rocks. This sentence “as the exact opposite of 
“stands in the grace , Rom. v. 2” (Beet).t 

That he who “ seeks justification in law has 
fallen from grace,’ needs no proof after the 
powerful demonstration of chap. ii. 14-21. The 
moralist claims quittance on the ground of his 
deservings. He pleads the quality of his 
“works,” his punctual discharge of every stipu- 
lated duty, from circumcision onwards. ‘I fast 
twice a week,” he tells his Divine Judge; “I tithe 
all my gains. I have kept all the commandments 
from my youth up.” What can God expect more 
than this? But with these performances Grace 
has nothing to do. The man is not in its order. 
If he invokes its aid, it is as a make-weight, a 
supplement to the possible short-comings in a 
virtue for the most part competent for itself. 
Now the grace of God is not to be set aside in 
this way; it refuses to be treated as a mere suc- 
cedaneum of human virtue. Grace, like Christ, in- 
sists on being “all in all.” “If salvation is by 
grace, it is no longer of works;” and “if of 
works, it is no more grace” (Rom. xi. 6). 
These two methods of justification imply differ- 
ent moral tempers, an opposite set and direction 
of the current of life. This question of circum- 
cision brings the Galatians to the parting of the 
ways. Grace or Law—which of the two roads 


*Comp. John xv. 5, 6, where in éBAjdy, éfnpavdy, there is 
a like summary aorist. 

+ Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 17; for the figure suggested, Eph. iv. 
14; 1 Tim. i. 19. 
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will they follow? Both they cannot. They may . 
e to. 
Leaving behind them the light — 


become Jewish proselytes; but they will ce 

be Christians. ' 

and joy of the heavenly Zion, they will find them- 

hey wandering in the gloomy desolations of 
inai. 

II. From this prospect the Apostle bids his 
readers turn to that which he himself beholds, 
and which they erewhile shared with him. 
Again he seems to say, “ Be ye as Iam, breth- 


ren”? (chap. iv. 12); not in outward condition 


alone, but still more in inward experience and 
aspiration. “For we by the Spirit, on the 
ground of faith are awaiting the hope of right- 
eousness ”’ (ver. 5). 

Look on this picture, and on that. Yonder 
are the Galatians, all in tumult about the legal- 
istic proposals, debating which of the Hebrew 
feasts they shall celebrate and with what rites, 
absorbed in the details of Mosaic ceremony, all 
but persuaded to be circumcised and to settle 
their scruples out of hand by a blind submission 
to the Law. And here, on the other side, is 
Paul with the Church of the Spirit, walking in the 
righteousness of faith and the communion of the 
Holy Spirit, joyfully awaiting the Saviour’s final 
coming and the hope that is laid up in heaven. 
How vexed, how burdened, how narrow and 
puerile is the one condition of life; how large and 
lofty and secure the other. ‘“ We,” says the 
Apostle, ‘are looking forwards, not backwards, 
to Christ and not to Moses.” 

Every word in this sentence is full of meaning. 
Faith carries an emphasis similar to that it has in 
chap. ii. 16; iii. 22; and in Rom. iv. 16. Paul 
supports by contrast what he has just said: 
“Your share in the kingdom of grace is lost 
who seek a legal righteousness (ver. 4); it is by 
faith that we look for our heritage.” Hope is 
clearly matter of hope, the future glory of the re- 
deemed, described in Rom. viii. 18-25, Phil. iii. 
20, 21, in both of which places there appears 
the remarkably compounded verb (am-ex-deydueba) 
that concludes this verse. It implies an intent 
expectancy, sure of its object and satisfied with 
it. The hope is “ righteousness’ hope ”"—the 
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hope of the righteous—for it has in righteous- — 


ness its warrant. The saying of Psalm xvi., 
verified in Christ’s rising from the dead, contains 
its principle: “‘ Thou wilt not leave my soul to 
death; nor suffer Thine holy one to see the pit.” 
This was the secret ‘‘ hope of Israel,” * that grew 
up in the hearts of the men of faith, whose ac- 
complishment is the crowning glory of the re- 
demption of Christ. It is the goal of faith. 
Righteousness is the path that leads to it. The 
Galatians had been persuaded of this hope and 
embraced it; if they accept the “ other gospel,” 
with its phantom of a legal righteousness, their 
hope will perish. - 

The Apostle is always true to the order of 
thought here indicated. Faith saves from first 
to last. The present righteousness and future 
glory of the sons of God alike have their source 
in faith. The act of relianee by which the initial 
justification of the sinner was attained, now be- 
comes the habit of the soul, the channel by which 
its life is fed, rooting itself ever more deeply 
into Christ and absorbing more completely the 
virtue of His death and heavenly life. Faith has 
its great ventures; it has also its seasons of en- 
durance, its moods of quiet expectancy, its un- 


* Acts xxiii. 6; xxiv. 15; xxvi. 6-8; comp. John vi. 39 
4% 44 


— 


claims Christ glorified for its ‘ finisher.” 


ell 


, “ 
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weariable patience. It can wait as well as work. 
It rests upon the past, seeing in Christ crucified 
its “ author;’’ then it looks on to the future, ae 

o 
faith prompts her sister Hope and points her to 
“the glory that shall be revealed.” If faith fails, 
hope quickly dies. Unbelief is the mother of 
despair. ‘“‘ Of faith,” the Apostle says, “ we look 
out!” p 

A second condition, inseparable from the first, 
marks the hope proper to the Christian right- 
eousness. It is sustained “ by the Spirit.” The 
connection of faith and hope respectively with 
the gift of the Holy Spirit is marked very clearly 
by Paul in Eph. i. 13, 14: “ Having believed, you 
were sealed with the Holy Spirit, who is the 
earnest of our inheritance.’”’ The Holy Spirit seals 
the sons of God—‘“ sons, then heirs” (chap. iv. 
6, 7; Rom. viii. 15-17). This stamps on Christian 
hope a spiritual character. The conception which 
we form of it, the means by which it is pursued, 
the temper and attitude in which it is expected, 
are determined by the Holy Spirit who inspires 
it. This pure and celestial hope is therefore 
utterly removed from the selfish ambitions and 
the sensuous methods that distinguished the 
Judaistic movement (chap. iv. 3, 9; vi. 12-14). 
“Men of worldly low design” like Paul’s oppo- 
nents in Galatia, had no right to entertain “ the 
hope of righteousness.” These matters are spir- 
itually discerned; they are ‘the things of the 
Spirit, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him” (1 Cor. ii. 9-14). 

If faith and hope are in sight, love cannot be 
far off. In the next verse it comes to claim its 
place beside the other two: “faith working 
through love.” And so the blessed trio is com- 
plete, Fides, amor, spes: summa Christianismi (Ben- 
gel). Faith waits, but it also works; and love is 
its working energy. Love gives faith hands and 
feet; hope lends it wings. Love is the fire at its 
heart, the life-blood coursing in its veins; hope 
the light that gleams and dances in its eyes. 
Looking back to the Christ that hath been mani- 
fested, faith kindles into a boundless love; look- 
ing onward to the Christ that shall be revealed, 
it rises into an exultant hope. 

These closing words are of no little theological 
importance. “ They bridge over the gulf which 
seems to separate the language of Paul and 
James. Both assert a principle of practical 
energy, as opposed to a barren, inactive theory ”’ 
(Lightfoot)... Had the faith of Paul’s readers 
been more practical, had they been of a diligent, 
enterprising spirit, ‘‘ ready for every good word 
and work,” they would not have felt, to the same 
degree, the spell of the Judaistic fascination. Idle 


hands, vain and restless minds, court tempta- 


tion. 

A manly, energetic faith will never play at 
ritualism or turn religion into a round of cere- 
monial, an zsthetic exhibition. Loving and self- 
devoting faith in Christ is the one thing Paul 
covets to see in the Galatians. This is the work- 
ing power of the gospel, the force that will lift 
and regenerate mankind. In comparison with 
this, questions of Church-order and forms of 
worship are “nothing.” ‘The body is more 
than the raiment.’ Church organisation is a 
means to a certain end; and that end consists in 
the life of faith and love in Christian souls. 
Each man is worth to Christ and to His Church 
just so much as he possesses of this energy of 
the Spirit, just so much as he has of love to 
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Christ and to men in Him. Other gifts and quali- 
ties, offices and orders of ministry, are but in- 
struments for love to employ, machinery for love 
to energise. 

The Apostle wishes it to be understood that he 
does not condemn circumcision on its own ac- 
count, as though the opposite condition were in 
itself superior. If ‘‘ circumcision does not avail 
anything, neither does uncircumcision.” The Jew 
is no better or worse a Christian because he is 
circumcised; the Gentile no worse or better, be- 
cause he is not. This difference in no way affects 
the man’s spiritual standing or efficiency. Let 
the Galatians dismiss the whole question from 
their minds. “One thing is needful,” to be 
filled with the Spirit of love. ‘‘ God’s kingdom 
is not meat and drink;”’ it is not “‘ days and sea- 
sons and years;” it is not circumcision, nor ru- 
brics and vestments and priestly functions; it is 
“righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit.”, These are the true notes of the Church; 
“by love,” said Christ, “all men will know that 
you are My disciples.” 

In these two sentences (vv. 5 and 6) the re- 
ligion of Christ is summed up. Ver. 5 gives us 
its statics; ver. 6 its dynamics. It is a condition, 
and an occupation; a grand outlook, and an in- 
tent pursuit; a Divine hope for the future, anda 
sovereign power for the present, with an infinite 
spring of energy in the love of Christ. The 
active and passive elements of the Christian life 
need to be justly balanced. Many of the errors of 
the Church have arisen from one-sidedness in 
this respect. Some do nothing but sit with 
folded hands till the Lord comes; others are too 


busy to think of His coming at all. So waiting 
degenerates into indolence; and serving into 
feverish hurry and anxiety, or mechanical 


routine. Let hope give calmness and dignity, 
buoyancy and brightness to our work; let work 
make our hope sober, reasonable, practical. 


“These three abide—faith, hope, and love.” 
They cannot change while God is God and man 
is man. Forms of dogma and of worship have 
changed and must change. There is a perpetual 
“removing of the things that are shaken, as of 
things that are made;” but through all revolu- 
tions there “‘remain the things which are not 
shaken.” To these let us rally. On these let us 
build. New questions thrust themselves to the 
front, touching matters as little essential to the 
Church’s life as that of circumcision in the Apos- 
tolic age. The evil is that we make so much of 
them. In the din of controversy we grow be- 
wildered; our eyes are blinded with its dust; our 
souls chafed with its fretting. We lose the sense 
of proportion; we fail to see who are our true 
friends, and who our foes. We need to return 
to the simplicity that is in Christ. Let us “ con- 
sider Him’’—Christ incarnate, dying, risen, 
reigning,—till we are changed into the same 
image, till his life has wrought itself into ours. 
Then these questions of dispute will fall into 
their proper place. They will resolve them- 
selves; or wait patiently for. their solution. 
Loyalty to Jesus Christ is the only_solvent of our 
controversies. 

Will the’ Galatians be true to Christ? Or will 
they renounce their righteousness in Him for a 
legal status, morally worthless, and which will 
end in taking from them the hope of eternal life? 
They have nothing to gain, they have everything 
to lose in submitting to circumcision. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE HINDERERS AND TROUBLERS. 
GALATIANS V. 7-12. 


Tue Apostle’s controversy with the Legalists 
is all but concluded. He has pronounced on the 
question of circumcision. He has shown his 
readers, with an emphasis and clearness that 
leave nothing more to be said, how fearful is the 
cost at which they will accept the “other gos- 
pel,” and how heavy the yoke which it will im- 
pose upon them. A few further observations 
remain to be made—of regret, of remonstrance, 
blended with expressions of confidence more dis- 
tinct than any the Apostle has hitherto em- 
ployed. . Then with a last contemptuous thrust, a 
_-sort of coup de grace for the Circumcisionists, Paul 
passes to the practical and ethical. part of his 
letter. : 

This section is made up of short, disconnected 
sentences, shot off in various directions; as 
though the writer wished to have done with the 
Judaistic debate, and would discharge at a single 
volley the arrows remaining in his quiver. Its 
prevailing tone is that of conciliation towards, the 
Galatians (comp. chapter xviii.), with increasing 
severity towards the legalist teachers. ‘‘ See how 
bitter he is against the deceivers. For indeed at 
the beginning he directed his censures against 
the deceived, calling them ‘ senseless’ both once 
and again. But now that he has sufficiently 
chastened and corrected them, for the rest he 
turns against their deceivers. And we should 
observe his wisdom in both these things, in that 
he admonishes the one party and brings them to 
a better mind, being his own children and capable 
of amendment; but the deceivers, who are a 
foreign element and incurably diseased, he cuts 
off” (Chrysostom). 

There lie before us therefore in this paragraph 
the following considerations:—Paul’s hope con- 
cerning the Galatian Churches, his protest on his own 
behalf, and finally his judgment respecting the 
troublers. 

I. The more hopeful strain of the letter at this 
point appears to be due to the effect of his argu- 
ment upon the writers own mind. As the 
breadth and grandeur of the Christian faith open 
out before him, and he contrasts its spiritual 
glory with the ignoble aims of the Circumcision- 
ists, Paul cannot think that the readers will any 
longer doubt which is the true gospel. Surely 
they will be disenchanted. His irrefragable rea- 
sonings, his pleading entreaties and solemn 
warnings are bound to call forth a response from 
a people so intelligent and so affectionate. ‘ For 
my part,” he says, “J am confident in the- Lord 
that you’ will be no otherwise minded (ver. 10), that 
you will be faithful to your Divine calling, despite 
the hindrances thrown in your way.” They will, 
he is persuaded, come to see the proposals of the 
Judaisers in their proper light. They will think 
about the Christian life—its objects and prin- 
ciples—as he himself does; and will perceive how 
fatal would be the step they are urged to take. 
They will be true to themselves and to the Spirit 
of sonship they have received. They will pursue 
more earnestly the hope set before them and give 
themselves with renewed energy to the work of 
faith and love (vv. 5, 6), and forget as soon as 
possible this distracting and unprofitable con- 
troversy. 
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THE GALATIANS. 
- “Tn the Lord” Paul cherishes this confidence, 
“In Christ’s grace” the Galatians were called 
to enter the kingdom of God (ver. 8; chap. i. 6); 
and He was concerned that the work begun in 
them should be completed (Phil. i. 6). It may 
be the Apostle at this moment was conscious of 
some assurance from his Master that his testi- 
mony in this Epistle would not prove in vain. 
The recent* submission of the Corinthians wou'd 


tend to increase Paul’s confidence in his authority — 


over the Gentile Churches. 

Another remembrance quickens the feeling of 
hope with which the Apostle draws the conflict 
to a close. He reminds himself of the good con- 
fession the Galatians had aforetime witnessed,} 
the zeal with which they pursued the Christian 
course, until this deplorable ‘hindrance arose: 
“ You were running well—finely. You had fixed 
your eyes on the heavenly prize. Filled with an 
ardent faith, you were zealously pursuing the 
great spiritual ends of the Christian life (comp. 
vy. 5, 6). Your progress has been arrested. 
You have yielded to influences which are not of 
God who called you, and admitted amongst you 
a leaven that, if not cast out, will corrupt you 
utterly (vv. 8,9). But I trust that this result 
will be averted. You will return to better 
thoughts. You will resume the interrupted race, 
and by God’s mercy will be enabled to bring it to 
a glorious issue ’”’ (ver. 10). 

There are kindness and true wisdom in this en- 
couragement. The Apostle has “told them the 
truth; ’’ he has “reproved with all authority; ” 
now that this is done, there remains nothing in 
his heart but good-will and good wishes for his 
Galatian children. If his chiding has wrought 
the effect it was intended to produce, then these 
words of softened admonition will be grateful 
and healing. They have “ stumbled, but not that 
they might fall.” The Apostle holds out the 
hand of restoration; his confidence animates 
them to hope better things. for themselves. He 
turns his anger away from them, and directs it 
altogether upon their injurers. 

II. The Judaisers had troubled the Churches of 
Galatia; they had also maligned the Apostle Paul. 
From them undoubtedly the imputation pro- 
ceeded which he repudiates so warmly in ver. 11: 
“ And I, brethren, if I am still preaching circum- 
cision, why am [I still persecuted?” Phis sup- 
position a moment’s reflection would suffice to 
refute. The contradiction was manifest. The 
persecution which everywhere followed the 
Apostle marked him out in all men’s eyes as the 
adversary of Legalism. 

There were circumstances, however, that lent 
a certain colour to this calumny. The circum- 
cision of Timothy, for instance, might be 
thought to look in this direction (Acts xvi. 1-3). 
And Paul valued his Hebrew birth. He loved 
his Jewish brethren more than his own salvation 
(Rom. ix. 1-5; xi. 1). There was nothing of the 
revolutionary or the iconoclast about him. 
Personally he preferred to conform to the an- 
cient usages, when doing so did not compromise 
the honour of Christ (Acts xviii. 18; xxi. 
17-26). 

It was false that he “taught the Jews not to cir- 
cumcise their children, nor to walk by the cus- 
toms” (Acts xxi. 20-26). He did teach them that 
these things were ‘“ of no avail in Christ Jesus; ’” 
that they were in no sense necessary to salvation; 


* See chap i. p. 618, on the daze of the Epistle. 
+Comp. ch. iii. 4; “ ye suffered so many things,” 
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and that it was contrary to the will of Christ to 
impose them upon Gentiles. But it was no part 
of his business to alter the social customs of his 
people, or to bid them renounce the glories of 
their past. While he insists that “there is no 
difference” between Jew and Gentile in their 
need of the gospel and their rights in it, he still 
claims for the Jew the first place in the order of 
its manifestation. 

This was an entirely different thing from 
“preaching circumcision”’ in the legalist sense, 
from heralding («ypioow: verse 11) and crying 
up the Jewish ordinance, and making it a re- 
ligious duty. This difference the Circumcisionists 
affected not to understand. Some of Paul’s 
critics will not understand it even now. They 
argue that the Apostle’s hostility to Judaism in 
this Epistle discredits the narrative of the Acts 
of the Apostles, inasmuch as the latter relates 
several instances of Jewish conformity on his 
part. 

What pragmatical narrowness is this! Paul’s 
adversaries said, ‘““ He derides Judaism amongst 
you Gentiles, who know nothing of his ante- 
cedents, or of his practice in other places. 
But when he pleases, this liberal Paul will be as 
zealous for circumcision as any of us. Indeed 
he boasts of his skill in ‘ becoming all things to 
all men;’ he trims his sail to every breeze. In 
Galatia he is all breadth and tolerance; he talks 
about our ‘liberty which we have in Christ 
Jesus;’ he is ready to ‘become as you are;’ no 
one wouid imagine he had ever been a Jew. In 
Judea he makes a point of being strictly ortho- 
dox, and is indignant if any one questions his 
devotion to the Law.” 

Paul’s position was a delicate one, and open to 
misrepresentation. Men of party insist on this 
or that external custom as the badge of their own 
side; they have their party-colours and their uni- 
form. Men of principle adopt or lay aside such 
usages with a freedom which scandalises the 
partisan. What right, he says, has any one to 
wear our colours, to pronounce our shibboleth, 
if he is not one of ourselves? If the man will 
not be with us, let him be against us. Had. 
Paul renounced his circumcision and declared 
himself a Gentile out and out, the Judaists might 
have understood him. Had he said, Circumcision 
is evil, they could have endured it better; but to 
preach that Circumcision is nothing, to reduce this 
all-important rite to insignificance, vexed them be- 
yond measure. It was in their eyes plain proof 
of dishonesty. They tell the Galatians that Paul 
is playing a double part, that his resistance to 
their circumcision is interested and insincere. 

The charge is identical with that of ‘‘ man- 
pleasing’ which the Apostle repelled in chap. i. 
10 (see chapter iii). The emphatic “still” of 
that passage. recurs twice in this, bearing the 
same meaning as it does there. Its force is not 
temporal, as though the Apostle were thinking of 
a former time when he did ‘preach circum- 
cision:’’ no such reference appears in the con- 
text,’and these terms are inappropriate to his 

re-Christian career. The particle points a 

gical contrast, as, e. g., in Rom. iii. 7; ix. 19: “If 
I still (notwithstanding my professions as a Gen- 
tile apostle) preach circumcision, why am I still 
(notwithstanding my so preaching) perse- 
cuted?” ; 

Had Paul been known by the Jews to be in 
other places a promoter of circumcision, they 
would have treated him very differently. He 
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could not then have been, as the Galatians knew 
him everywhere to be, “in perils from his fellow- 
countrymen.” 

The rancour of the Legalists was sufficient 
proof of Paul’s sincerity. They were themselves 
guilty of the baseness with which they taxed 
him. It was in order to escape the reproach of 
the cross (ver. 11), to atone for their belief in 
the Nazarene, that they persuaded Gentile Chris- 
tians to be circumcised (vi. 11, 12). They were 
the man-pleasers. The Judaisers knew perfectly 
well that the Apostle’s observance of Jewish 
usage was no endorsement of their principles. 
The print of the Jewish scourge upon his back 
attested his loyalty to Gentile Christendom: (vi. 
17; 2 Cor. xi. 24). A further consequence would 
have ensued from the duplicity imputed to Paul, 
which he resents even more warmly: “ Then,” 
he says, “if I preach circumcision, the offence of 
the cross is done away!” He is charged with 
treason against the cross of Christ. He has be- 
trayed the one thing in which he glories (vi. 14), 
to which the service of his life was consecrated! 
For the doctrine of the cross was at an end if 
the legal ritual were re-established and men were 
taught to trust in the saving efficacy of circum- 
cision—above all, if the Apostle of the Gentiles 
had preached this doctrine! The Legalists im- 
puted to him the very last thing of which he 
was capable. This was in fact the error into 
which Peter had weakly fallen at Antioch. The 
Jewish Apostle had then acted as though “ Christ 
died in vain” (ii. 21). For himself Paul indig- 
nantly denies that his conduct bore any such con- 
struction. 

But he says, ‘the scandal of the cross ’’—that 
scandalous, offensive cross, the stumbling-block 
of Jewish pride (1 Cor. i. 23). The death of 
Christ was not only revolting in its form to 
Jewish sentiment; * it was a fatal event for Ju- 
daism itself. It imported the end of the Mosaic 
economy. The Church at Jerusalem had not yet 
fully grasped this fact; they sought, as far as 
possible, to live on good terms with their non- 
Christian Jewish brethren, and admitted per- 
haps too easily into their fellowship men who 
cared more for Judaism than for Christ and His 
cross. For them also the final rupture was ap- 
proaching, when they had to “go forth unto 
Jesus without the camp.” Paul had seen from 
the first that the breach was irreparable. “ He 
determined to keep his Gentile Churches free 
from Judaic entanglements. In his view, Cal- 
vary was the terminus of Mosaism. 

This was true historically. The crime of na- 
tional Judaism in slaying its Messiah was capi- 
tal. Its spiritual blindness and its moral failure 
had received the most signal proof. The con- 
gregation of Israel had become a synagogue of 
Satan. And these were ‘the chosen people,” 
the world’s élite, who ‘crucified the Lord of 
glory” ! Mankind had done this thing. The 
world has “ both seen and hated both Him and 
the Father.” 

Now to set up circumcision again, or any 
kind of human effort or performance, as. a 
a ground of justification before Godyis to ignore 
this judgment; it is to make void the sentence 
which the cross of Christ has passed upon all 
“works of righteousness which we have done.” 
This teaching sorely offends moralists and cere- 
monialists, of whatever age or school; it is “the 
offence of the cross.” 

*Comp. chap. xii. p. 860. 
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And further, as matter of Divine appointment 
the sacrifice of Calvary put an end to Jewish 
ordinances. Their significance was gone. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews develops this conse- 
quence at length in other directions. For him- 
self the Apostle views it from a single and very 
definite standpoint. The Law, he says, had 
brought on men a curse; it stimulated sin to its 
worst developments (iii. 10, 19). Christ’s death 
under this curse has expiated and removed it 
for us (iii. 13). His atonement met man’s guilt 
in its culmination. The Law had not prevented 
—nay, it gave occasion to the crime; it necessi- 
tated, but could not provide expiation, which 
was supplied ‘ ‘outside the law” (Rom. iii. 21: 
xopic  vépov). 

The “offence” of the doctrine of the cross 
lay just here. It. reconciled man with God 
on an extra-legal footing. It provided a new 
ground of justification and pronounced the old 
worthless. It fixed the mark of moral impo- 
tence and rejection upon the system to which 
the Jewish nature clung with passionate pride. 
To preach the cross was to declare legalism 
abolished: to preach circumcision was to declare 
the cross and its offence abolished. 

This dilemma the Circumcisionists would fain 
escape. They fought shy of Calvary. Like some 
later moralists, they did not see why the cross 
should be always pushed to the front, and its 
offence forced upon the world. Surely there 
was in the wide range of Christian truth abun- 
dance of other profitable topics to discuss, with- 
out wounding Jewish susceptibilities in this 
way. 

But this endeavour of theirs is just what Paul 
is determined to frustrate. He confronts Juda- 
ism at every turn with that dreadful cross. He 
insists that it shall be realised in its horror and 
its shame, that men shall feel the tremendous 
shock which it gives to the moral conceit, the 
self-justifying spirit of human nature, which in 
the Jew of this period had reached its extreme 
point. “If law could save, if the world were 
not guilty before God,” he reiterates, “ why that 
death of the cross? God hath set Him forth a 
propitiation.’ And whoso accepts Jesus Christ 
must accept Him crucified, with all the offence 
and humiliation that the fact involves. 

In later days the death of Christ has been made 
void in other ways. It is veiled in the steam of 
our incense. It is invested with the halo of a 
sensuous glorification. The cross has been for 
many turned into an artistic symbol, a beautiful 
idol festooned with garlands, draped in poetry, 
but robbed of its spiritual meaning, its power to 
humble and to save. Let men see it “‘ openly set 
forth,’ in its naked terror and majesty, that 
they may know what they are and what their 
sins have done. 

We rely on birth and good breeding, on art 
and education as instruments of moral progress. 
Improved social arrangements, a higher environ- 
ment, these, we think, will elevate the race. 
Within their limits these forces are invaluable; 
they are ordained of God. But they are only law 
at the best. When they have done their utmost, 
they leave man still unsaved—proud, selfish, un- 
clean, miserable. To rest human salvation on 
self-improvement and social reform is legalism 
over again. - To civilise is not to regenerate. 
These methods were tried in Mosaism, under cir- 
cumstances in many respects highly favourable. 
“The scandal of the cross” was the result. Ed- 
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ucation and social discipline may prodage: a 
Pharisee, nothing higher. Legislation and en- 
vironment work from the outside. They cannot 
touch the essential human heart. Nothing has 
ever done this like the cross of Jesus 
He who “ makes it of none effect,” whether in 
the name of Jewish tradition or of modern prog- 
ress, takes away the one practicable hope of the 
moral regeneration of mankind. _ 

III. We are now in a position to estimate more 
precisely the character and motives of the Juda- 
istic party, the hinderers and troublers of this 
Epistle. 

In the first place it appears that they had en- 
tered the Galatian communities from without. 
The fact that they are called troublers (disturbers) 
of itself suggests this (ver. 10; i. 7). They came 
with a professed “ gospel,” as messengers bring- 
ing new tidings; the Apostle compares them to 
himself, the first Galatian evangelist, “or an 
angel from heaven” (i. 8 9). He glances at 
them in his reference to “ false brethren” at an 
earlier time “ brought into (the Gentile Church) 
unawares” (ii. 4). These men are “ courting” 
the favour of Paul’s Galatian disciples, endeay- 
ouring to gain them over in his absence (iv. 17, 
18). They have made misleading statements re- 
specting his early career and relations to the 
Church, which he Ne at pains to correct. They 
professed to represent the views of the Pillars at 
Jerusalem, and quoted their authority against the 
Apostle Paul. 

From these considerations we infer that “ the 
troublers”” were Judaistic emissaries from Pales- 
tine. The second Epistle to Corinth, contempo- 
raneous with this letter, reveals the existence of a 
similar propaganda in the Greek capital at the 
same period. Paul had given the Galatians warn- 
ing on the subject at his last visit (i. 9). There 
were already, we should suppose, in the Galatian 
societies, before the arrival of the Judaisers, 
Jewish believers in Christ of legalistic tendencies, 
prepared to welcome and support the new 
teachers. But it was the coming of these agi- 
tators from without that threw the Churches of 
Galatia into such a ferment, and brought about . 
the situation disclosed in this Epistle. . : 

The allusion made in ii. 12 to “ certain from 
James,” * taken in connection with other cir- 
cumstances, points, as we think, to the outbreak 
of a systematic agitation against the Apostle 
Paul, which was carried on during his third mis- 
sionary tour, and drew from him the great evan- 
gelical Epistles of this epoch. This anti-Pauline 
movement emanated from Jerusalem and pre- 
tended to official sanction. Set on foot at the 
time of the collision with Peter at Antioch, the 
conflict is now in full progress. The Apostle’s 
denunciation of his opponents is unsparing. They 

“hinder” the Galatians “from obeying truth” 
(ver. 7); they entice them from the path in which 
they had bravely set out, and are robbing them of 
their heritage in Christ. 
verted gospel that they taught (i. 7). They cast 
on their hearers an envious spell which drew 
them away from the cross and its salvation (ii. 
21; iii. 1). Not truth, but self-interest and party- 
ends were the objects they pursued (iv. 17; vi. 


12, 13). Their ‘“ persuasion’’ was assuredly not 
of God, “ who had called” the Galatians. through 
the Apostle’s voice. If God had sent Paul 


* Compare chap. ix. pp. 845-46. We refer this occur 
rence to the interval between the second and third of 
Paul’s missionary journeys (Acts xviii. 22), A. D. 54- 


hrist. 


It was a false, a per-. 
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amongst them, as the Galatians had good reason 
to know, clearly He had not sent these men, 
with their “ other gospel.” 

The vitiating “leaven” at work in the spirit- 
_ ual life of the Galatians, if not arrested, would 
soon “leaven the whole lump.” The Apostle 
applies to the Judaistic doctrine the same figure 
under which he described the taint of immorality 
found in the Church of Corinth (1 Cor. v. 6-8). 
So jealous and unscrupulous, so deadly in its 
effect on evangelical faith and life was the spirit 
of Jewish legalism. The Apostle trusts that his 
- Galatians will after all escape from this fatal in- 
fection, that they will leave “the troublers”’ 
alone to “bear the judgment” which must fall 
upon them (ver. 10). The Lord is the Keeper, 
and the Avenger of His Church. No one, 
“ whosoever*he be,” will injure it with impunity. 
Let the man that makes mischief in the Church 
of Jesus Christ take care what he is about. 
The tempted may escape; sins of ignorance and 
weakness can be forgiven. But woe unto the 
tempter! 

Against the wilful perverters of the gospel the 
Apostle at the outset delivered his anathema. 
For these Circumcisionists in particular he has 
one further wish to express. It is a grim sort 
of suggestion, to be read rather by way of sar- 
casm than in the strict letter of fulfilment. The 
devotees of circumcision, he means to say, 
might as well go a step farther. If the physi- 
cal mark of Judaism, the mere surgical act, is 
so salutary, why not “ cut off”’ the member alto- 
gether, like the emasculated priests of Cybelé 
(ver. 12)? This mutilation belonged to the wor- 
ship of the great heathen goddess of Asia Minor, 
and was associated with her debasing cultus. 
Moreover it excluded its victim from a place in 
the congregation of Israel (Deut. xxiii. 1). 

This mockery, though not to be judged by 
modern sentiment, in any case went to the verge 
of what charity and decency permit. It breathes 
a burning contempt for the Judaising policy. It 
shows how utterly circumcision had lost its sa- 
credness for the Apostle. Its spiritual import 
being gone, it was now a mere “concision”’ 
(Phil. iii. 2), a cutting of the body—nothing 
more. 

Such language was well calculated to disgust 
Gentile Christians with the rite of circumcision. 
It helps to account for the implacable hatred 
with which Paul was regarded by orthodox 
Jews. . It accords with what he intimated in iv. 9, 
to the effect that Jewish conformity was for the 
Gentiles in effect heathenish. Apart from its re- 
lation to the obsolete Mosaic covenant, circum- 
cision was in itself no holier than the deformities 
inflicted by Paganism on its votaries. 

The Judaisers are finally described, not merely 
“overthrow you.” The Greek word (avaoraréw) 
as “troublers” and “ hinderers,” but as “ those 
that unsettle you’”—or more strongly still, 
occurs in Acts xvii. 6, xxi. 38, where it is ren- 
dered, turn upside down, stir to sedition. These 
men were carrying on a treasonable agitation. 
False themselves to the gospel of Christ, they in- 
cited the Galatians to belie their Chrstian pro- 
fessions, to betray the cause of Gentile liberty, 
and to desert their own Apostle. They deserved 
to suffer some degrading punishment. “ Full” 
as they were “ of subtlety and mischief, pervert- 
ing the right ways of the Lord,” Paul did well to 
denounce them and to turn their zeal for circum- 
cision to derisive scorn. 
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THE ElfHICAL APPLICATION. 


CHAPTER Vv. 13-Vvi. I0. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE PERILS OF LIBERTY. 
GALATIANS v. 13-15. 


Our analysis has drawn a strong line across 
the middle of this chapter. At ver. 13 the Apos- 
tle turns his mind in the ethical: direction.” He 
has dismissed “the troublers” with contempt 
in ver. 12; and until the close of the Epistle does 
not mention them again; he addresses his readers 
on topics in which they are left out of view. But 
this third, ethical section of the letter is still con- 
tinuous with its polemical and doctrinal argu- 
ment. 

It applies the maxim of ver. 6, ‘‘ Faith works 
through love” ; it- reminds the Galatians how 
they had “ received the Spirit of God” (iii. 2, 
3; iv. 6). The rancours and jealousies opposed 
to love, the carnal mind that resists the Spirit— 
these are the objects of Paul’s dehortations. The 
moral disorders which the Apostle seeks to cor- 
rect arose largely out of the mischief caused by 
the Judaisers. And his exhortations to love and 
good works are themselves indirectly polemical. 
They vindicate Paul’s gospel from the charge of 
antinomianism, while they guard Christians from 
giving occasion to the charge. They protect 
from exaggeration and abuse the liberty already 
defended from legalistic encroachments. The 
more precious and sacred is the freedom of Gen- 
tile believers, the more on the one hand do those 
deserve punishment who would defraud them of 
it; and the more earnestly must they on their 
part guard this treasure from misuse and dis- 
honour. In this sense ver. 13a stands between 
the sentence against the Circumcisionists in ver. 
12 and the appeal to the Galatians that follows. 
It repeats the proclamation of freedom made in 
ver. I, making it the ground at once of the 
judgment pronounced against the foes of free- 
dom and the admonition addressed to its posses- 
sors. ‘‘ For you were called (summoned by God 
to enter the kingdom of His Son) with’ a view 
to liberty—not to legal bondage; nor, on the other 
hand, that you might run into license and give 
the reins to self-will and appetite—not liberty for 
an occasion to the flesh.” 

I. Here lies the danger of liberty, especially when 
conferred on a young, untrained nature, and in 
a newly emancipated community. 

Freedom is a priceless boon; but it is a grave 
responsibility. It has its temptations, as well 
as its joys and dignities. The Apostle has spoken 
at length of the latter: it is the former that he 
has now to urge. Keep your liberties, he seems 
to say; for Christ’s sake and for truth’s-sake 
hold them fast, guard them well. You are God’s 
regenerated sons. Never forego your-high call- 
ing. God is on your side, and those who assail 
you shall feel the weight of His displeasure. 
Yes, “stand fast” in the liberty wherewith 
“ Christ made you free.” But take care how you 
employ your freedom; “ only use not liberty for 
an occasion to the flesh.” This significant only 
turns the other side’ of the medal, and bids us 
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read the legend on its reverse front. On the 
obverse we have found it written, “ The Lord 
knoweth them that are His ’’ (2 Tim. ii. 19; comp. 
Gal. iv. 6,9). This is the side of privilege and of 
grace, the spiritual side of the Christian life. 
On the reverse it bears the motto, “ Let every 
one that nameth the name of the Lord depart 
from iniquity.” This is the second, the ethical 
side of our calling, the side of duty, to which we 
have now to turn. 

The man, or the nation that has won its free- 
dom, has won but half the battle. It has con- 
quered external foes; it has still to prevail over 
itself. And this is the harder task. Men clamour 
for liberty, when they mean license; what they 
seek is the liberty of the flesh, not of the Spirit, 
freedom to indulge their lusts and to trample 
on the rights of others, the freedom of outlaws 
and brigands. The natural man defines freedom 
as the power to do as he likes; not the right of 
self-regulation, but the absence of regulation is 
what he desires. And this is just what the Spirit 
of God will never allow (ver. 17). When such a 
man has thrown off outward constraint and the 
dread of punishment, there is no inward law to 
take its place. It is his greed, his passion, his 
pride and ambition that call for freedom; not his 
conscience. And to all such libertarians our Say- 
iour says, “ He that committeth sin is the slave 
of sin.” No tyrant is so vile, so insatiable as our 
own self-indulged sin. A pitiable triumph, for a 
man to have secured his religious liberty only to 
become the thrall of his vices! 

It is possible that some men accepted the gos- 
pel under the delusion that it afforded a shel- 
ter for sin. The sensualist, deterred from his 
indulgences by fear of the Law, joined in Paul’s 
campaign against it, imagining that Grace would 
give him larger freedom. If “where sin 
abounded grace did superabound,” he would say 
in his heart, Why not sin the more, so that grace 
might have a greater victory? This is no fanciful 
inference. Hypocrisy has learned to wear the 
garb of evangelical zeal; and teachers of the 
gospel have not always guarded sufficiently 
against this shocking perversion. ~Even the man 
whose heart has been truly touched and changed 
by Divine grace, when the freshness of his first 
love to Christ has passed away and temptation 
renews its assaults, is liable to this deception. 
He may begin to think that sin is less perilous, 
since forgiveness was so easily obtained. He 
may presume that as a son of God, sealed by the 
Spirit of adoption, he will not be allowed to 
fall, even though he stumble. He is one of 
“God’s elect”; what .‘‘shall separate him” 
from the Divine love in Christ? In this assur- 
ance he holds a talisman that secures his safety. 
What need to “watch and pray lest he enter 
into temptation,’ when the Lord is his keeper? 
He is God’s enfranchised son; “all things are 
lawful” to him; “things present’? as well as 
“things to come” are his in Christ. By such 
reasonings his liberty is turned into an occasion 
to the flesh. And men who before they boasted 
themselves sons of God were restrained by the 
spirit of bondage and fear, have found in this 
assurance the occasion, the “ starting-point” 
(agopu4) for a more shameless course of evil. 

In the view of Legalism, this is the natural 
outcome of Pauline teaching. From the first it 
has been charged with fostering lawlessness. 
In the Lutheran Reformation Rome pointed to 
the Antinomians, and moralists of our own day 


speak of “canting Evangelicals,” just as the Ju- 
daists alleged the existence of immoral Paulin- 
ists, whose conduct, they declared, was the 
proper fruit of the preaching of émancipation 
from the Law. These, they would say to the 
Apostle, are your spiritual children; they do but 
carry your doctrine to its legitimate issue. This 
reproach the gospel has always had to bear; 
there have been those, alas! amongst its pro- 
fessors whose behaviour has given it plausibility. 
Sensualists will “turn the grace of our God into 
lasciviousness;””’ swine will trample under their 
feet the pure pearls of the gospel. But they are 
pure and precious none the less. 
This possibility is, however, a reason for the 
utmost watchfulness in those who are stewards : 
in the administration of the gospel. They must 
be careful, like Paul, to make it abundantly clear 
that they ‘‘ establish’? and do not “ make void 





law through faith” (Rom. iii. 31). There is an 
evangelical Ethics, as well as an evangelical . 
Dogmatics. The ethics of the Gospel have been 


too little studied and applied. Hence much of 
the confessed failure of evangelical Churches in 
preserving and building up the converts that they 
win. 

II. Faith in Christ gives in truth a new efficacy 
to the moral law. For it works through love; ~ 
and love fulfils all laws in one (vy. 136, 14). 
Where faith has this operation, liberty is safe; 
not otherwise. Love’s slaves are the true freemen. 

The legalist practically takes the same view of 
human nature as the sensualist. He knows ; 
nothing of “the desire of the Spirit” arrayed 
against that of the flesh (ver. 17) nothing of the 
mastery over the heart that belongs to the love 
of Christ. In his analysis the soul consists of so 
many desires, each blindly seeking its own grat- 
ification, which must be drilled into order under 
external pressure, by an intelligent application of 
law. Modern Utilitarians agree with the ancient 
Judaists in their ethical philosophy. Fear of 
punishment, hope of reward, the influence of the 
social environment—these are, as they hold, the 
factors which create character and shape our 
moral being. ‘‘ Pain and pleasure,” they tell us, 
“‘are the masters of human life.” Without the 
faith that man is the child of God, formed in 
His image, we are practically shut up to this su- 
icidal theory of morals. Suicidal we say, for it 
robs our spiritual being of everything distinctive 
in it, of all that raises the moral above the nat- 
ural; it makes duty and personality illusions. 

Judaism is a proof that this scheme of life is 
impracticable. For the Pharisaic system which 
produced such deplorable moral results was an 
experiment in external ethics. It was in fact the 
application of a highly developed and elaborate 
traditional code of law, enforced by the strongest 
outward sanctions, without personal loyalty to the 
Divine Lawgiver. In the national conscience of 
the Jews this was wanting. Their faith in God, 
as the Epistle of James declares, was a “ dead” 
faith, a bundle of abstract notions. Loyalty is 
true law-keeping. And loyalty springs from the 
personal relationship of the subject and the 
law-making power. This nexus Christian son- 
ship supplies, in its purest and most exalted form. 
When I see in the Lawgiver my Almighty 
Father, when the law has become incarnate in the 
person of my Saviour, my heart’s King and 
Lord, it wears a changed aspect. “ His command- 
ments are not grievous.” Duty, required by Him, 
is honour and delight. No abstract law, no 
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“stream of tendency ” can command the homage 
or awaken the moral energy that is inspired by 
“the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Here the Apostle traverses antinomian de- 
ductions from his doctrine of liberty. In the 
Epistle to the Romans (vi.) he deals at length 
with the theoretical objection to his teaching on 
this subject. He shows there that salvation by 
faith, rightly understood and experienced, ren- 
ders continuance in sin impossible. For faith in 
Christ is in effect the union of the soul with 
Christ, first in His death, and then consequently 
in His risen life, wherein He lives only “‘ to God.” 
Nay, Christ Himself lives in the believing man 
(Gal. ii. 20). Instead of our sinning “ because 
we are not under the law, but under grace,” this 
is precisely the reason why we need not and 
must not sin. Faith joins us to the risen Christ, 
whose life we share—so Paul argues—and we 
should not sin any more than He. Here, from 
the practica! standpoint, he lays it down that 
faith works by love; and love ca$ts out sin, for 
it unites all laws in itself. Faith links us to 
Christ in heaven (Romans); faith fills us with 
His love on earth (Galatians). So love, marked 
out in ver. 6 as the energy of faith, now serves 
as the guard of liberty. Neither legalist nor law- 
breaker understands the meaning of faith in 
Christ. 

At this point Paul throws in one of his bold 
paradoxes. He has been contending all through 
the Epistle for freedom, bidding his readers 
scorn the legal yoke, breathing into them his own 
contempt for the pettiness of Judaistic ceremo- 
nial. But now he turns round suddenly and bids 
them be slaves: ‘“‘ but let love,” he says, “ make 
you bondmen to each other” (ver. 13). Instead 
of breaking bonds, he seeks to create stronger 
bonds, stronger because dearer. Paul preaches 
no gospel of individualism, of egotistic salvation 
seeking. The self-sacrifice of Christ becomes in 
_turn a principle of sacrifice in those who receive 
it. Paui’s_own ideal is, to be “‘ conformed to 
His death” (Phil. iii. 10). There is nothing an- 
archic or self-asserting in his plea for freedom. 
He opposes the law of Pharisaic externalism 
in the interests of the law of Christian love. 
The yoke of Judaism must be broken, its bonds 
cast aside, in order to give free play to “the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” Faith 
transfers authority from flesh to spirit, giving it 
a surer seat, a more effective, and in reality more 
lawful command over man’s nature. It restores 
the normal equipoise of the soul. Now the Di- 
vine law is written on “the tablets of the 
heart” ;.and this makes it far more sovereign 
than when engraved on the stone slabs of Sinai. 
Love and law for the believer in Christ are fused 
into one. In this union law loses nothing of its 
holy severity; and love nothing of its tender- 
ness. United they constitute the Christian sense 
of duty, whose sternest exactions are enforced 
by gratitude and devotion. ° ? 

And love is ever conqueror. To it toil and 
endurance that mock the achievement of other 
powers, are a light thing. Needing neither bribe 
nor threat, love labours, waits, braves a thou- 
sand dangers, keeps the hands busy, the eye keen 
and watchful, the feet running to and fro un- 
tired through the longest day. There is no in- 
dustry, no ingenuity like that of love. Love 
makes the mother the slave of the babe at her 
breast, and wins from the friend for his friend 
service that no compulsion could exact, rendered 
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in pure gladness and free-will. Its power alone 
calls forth what is best and strongest in us all. 
Love is mightier than death. In Jesus Christ 
love has “laid down life for its friends” ; the 
fulness of life has encountered and overcome the 
uttermost of death. Love esteems it bondage 
to be prevented, liberty only to be allowed to 
_ serve. 

Without love freedom is an empty boon. It 
brings no ease, no joy of heart. It is objectless 
and listless. Bereft of faith and love, though 
possessing the most perfect independence, the 
soul drifts along like a ship rudderless and mas- 
terless, with neither haven nor horizon. Words- 
worth, in his “Ode to Duty” has finely ex- 
pressed the weariness that comes of such liberty, 
unguided by an inward law and a Divine ideal: 


‘* Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 
I feel the weight of chance desires ; . 
My hopes no more must change their name ; 
I long for a repose that ever is the same.”’ 


But on the other hand, 


“* Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security.” 


This “‘ royal law” (James ii. 8) blends with its 
sovereignty of power the charm of. simplicity. 
“The whole law,” says the Apostle, ‘ hath been 
fulfilled in one word—Love” (ver. 14). The 
Master said, “I came not to destroy the law, but 
to fulfil.’ The key to His fulfilment was given 
in the declaration of the twofold command of 
love to God and to our neighbour. ‘“ On these 
two hang all the law and the prophets.” Hence 
the Apostle’s phrase, “hath been fulfilled.” This 
unification of the moral code is accomplished. 
Christ’s life and death have given to this truth 
full expression and universal currency. Love’s 
fulfilment of law stands before us a positive at- 
tainment, an incontestable fact. Paul does not 
speak here as in Rom. xiii. 9, of the comprehend- 
ing, the “summing up” of all laws in one; but 
of the bringing of law to its completion, its re- 
alisation and consummation in the love of Christ. 
“O how I love Thy law,” said the purer spirit 
of the Old Testament. ‘“‘ Thy love is my law,” 
says the true spirit of the New. 

It is remarkable that this supreme principle of 
Christian ethics is first enunciated in the most 
legal part of the Old Testament. Leviticus is 
the Book of the Priestly Legislation. It is 
chiefly occupied with ceremonial and civil regu- 
lations. Yet in the midst of the legal minutiz is 
set this sublime and simple rule, than which Jesus 
Christ could prescribe nothing more Divine: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Levit. 
xix. 18). This sentence is the conclusion of a 
series of directions (vv. 9-18) forbidding un- 
neighbourly conduct, each of them sealed with 
the declaration, “I am Jehovah.” This brief 
code of brotherly love breathes a truly Christian 
spirit; it is a beautiful expression of “ the law of 
kindness ” that is on the lips and in the heart of 
the child of God. We find in the law-book of 
Mosaism, side by side with elaborate rules of 
cacrificial ritual and the homeliest details touch- 
ing the life of a rude agricultural people, con- 
ceptions of God and of duty of surpassing lofti- 
ness and purity, such as meet us in the religion 
of no other ancient nation. 

The law, therefore, opposed and cast out in the 
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name of faith, is brought in again under the 
shield of love. “If ye love Me,” said Jesus, 
““Reep my commandments.” Love reconciles law 
and faith. Law by itself can but prohibit this 
-and that injury to one’s neighbour, when they are 
likely to arise. Love excludes the doing of any 
injury; it “ worketh no ill to its neighbour, there- 
fore love is the fulfilling of the law” (Rom. xiii. 
10). That which law restrains or condemns after 
the fact, love renders impossible beforehand. 
It is not content with the negative prevention of 
wrong; it “ overcomes” and displaces “ evil with 
good.” 

“What law could not do,” with all its multi- 
plied enactments and redoubled threats, faith 
“working by love” has accomplished at a 
stroke. ‘‘ The righteousness of the law is fulfilled 
in those who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit’ (Rom. viii. 3, 4). Gentile Christians 
have been raised to the level of a righteousness 
“exceeding that of scribes and pharisees ” (Matt. 
v. 20). The flesh, which defied law’s terrors and 
evaded its control, is subdued by the love of 
Christ. Law created the need of salvation; it 
defined its conditions and the direction which it 
must take. But there its power ceased. It could 
not change the sinful heart. It supplied no mo- 
tive adequate to secure obedience. The moralist 
errs in substituting duty for love, works for 
faith, He would make the rule furnish the mo- 
tive, the path supply strength to walk in it. The 
distinction of the gospel is that it is “the power 
of God tnto salvation,’ while the law is “ weak 
through the flesh.” 

Paul does not therefore override the law in the 
interest of faith. Quite the contrary, he estab- 
lishes, he magnifies it. His theology rests on the 
idea of Righteousness, which is strictly a legal 
conception. But he puts the law in its proper 
place. He secures for it the alliance of love. 
The legalist, desiring to exalt law, in reality 
stultifies it. Striving to make it omnipotent, he 
makes it impotent. In the Apostle’s teaching, 
law is the rule, faith the spring of action. Law 
makes the path, love gives the will and power to 
follow it. Who then are the truest friends of 
law-—Legalists or Paulinists, moralists or evan- 
gelicals? 

III. Alas, the Galatians at the present moment 
afford a spectacle far different from the ideal 
which Paul has drawn. Instead of “ serving 
each other in love,” they are “ biting and devour- 
ing one another.”’ The Church is in danger of 
being “ consumed” by their jealousies and quar- 
rels (ver. 15). 

These Asiatic Gauls were men of a warm tem- 
perament, quick to resent wrong and prone to 
imagine it. The dissensions excited by the Judaic 
controversy had excited their combative temper 
to an unusual degree. “ Biting’ describes the 
wounding and exasperating effect of the manner 
in which their contentions were carried on; “ de- 
vour ”’ warns them of its destructiveness. Taunts 
were hurled across the field of debate; vitupera- 
tion supplied the lack of argument. Differences 
of opinion engendered private feuds and ranklin 
injuries. In Corinth the spirit of discord ha 
taken a factious form. It arrayed men in con- 
flicting parties, with their distinctive watchwords 
and badges and sectional platforms. In these 
Churches it bore fruit in personal affronts and 
quarrels, in an angry, vindictive temper, which 
spreads through the Galatian societies and broke 
out in every possible form of contention (v. 20). 
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If this state of things continued, the Churches of - 


Galatia would cease to exist. Their liberty would 
end in complete disintegration. 

Like some other communities, the Galatian 
Christians were oscillating between despotism 


and anarchy; they had not attained the equilib- 


rium of a sober, ordered liberty, the freedom of © 


_a manly self-control. They had not sufficient 
respect either for their own or for each other’s 
rights. Some men must be bridled or they will 
“Dite;’’ they must wear the yoke or they run 
wild. They are incapable of being a law unto 
themselves. They had not faith enough to 
make them stedfast, nor love enough to be an 
inward guide, nor the Spirit of God in measure 
sufficient to overcome the vanity and self-indul- 
gence of the flesh. But the Apostle still hopes 
to see his Galatian disciples worthy of their call- 
ing as sons of God. He points out to them the 
narrow but sure path that leads between the 
desert of legalism on the one hand, and the gulf 
of anarchy and*license on the other. 


The problem of the nature and conditions of 
Christian liberty occupies the Apostle’s mind in 
different ways in all the letters of this period. 
The young Churches of the Gentiles were in the 
gravest peril. They had come out of Egypt to 
enter the Promised Land, the heritage of the 
sons of God. The Judaists sought to turn them 
aside into the Sinaitic wilderness of Mosaism; 
while their old habits and associations powerfully 
tended to draw them back into heathen immo- 
rality. Legalism and license were the Scylla and 
Charybdis on either hand, between which it 
needed the most firm and skilful pilotage to steer 
the bark of the Church. The helm of the vessel 
is in Paul’s hands. And, through the grace of 
God, he did not fail in his task. It is in the love 
of Christ that the Apostle found his guiding 
light. ‘“‘ Love,” he has written, “ never faileth.” 

Love is the handmaid of faith, and the first- 
born fruit of the Spirit of Christ (vv. 6, 22). 
Blending with the law, love refashions it, chang- 
ing it into its own image. Thus moulded and 
transfigured, law is no longer an exterior yoke, 
a system of restraint and penalty; it becomes an 
inner, sweet constraint. Upon the child of God 
it acts as an organic and formative energy, the 
principle of his regenerated being, which charges 
with its renovating influence all the springs of 
life. Evil is met no longer by a merely out- 
ward opposition, but by a repugnance proceeding 
from within. ‘ The Spirit lusteth against the 
flesh” (v. 17). The law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus becomes the law of the man’s new 
nature. God known and loved in Christ is the 
central object of his life. Within the Divine 
kingdom so created, the realm of love and of 
the Spirit, the soul henceforth dwells; and under 
that kingdom it places for itself all other souls, 
loved like itself in: Christ. 


CHAPTER XXIII. an 
CHRIST’S SPIRIT AND HUMAN FLESH. 

GALATIANS Vv. 16-26. ar ¢ 
Love is the guard of Christian freedom. The 


Holy Spirit is its guide. These principles ac- 
complish what the law could never do. It with- 
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held liberty, and yet did not give purity. The 
Spirit of love and of sonship bestows both, estab- 
lishing a happy, ordered freedom, the liberty of 
the sons of God. : 

From the first of these two factors of Christian 
ethics the Apostle passes in ver. 16 to the second. 
He conducts us from the consequence to the 
cause, from the human aspect of spiritual free- 
dom to the Divine. Love, he has said, fulfils all 
laws in one. It casts out evil from the heart; it 
stays the injurious hand and tongue; and makes 
it impossible for liberty to give the rein to any 
wanton or selfish impulse. But the law of love 
is no natural, automatic impulse. It is a Divine 
inspiration. ‘“ Love is of God.” It is the char- 
acteristic “fruit of the Spirit’’ of adoption (ver. 
22), implanted and nourished from above. 
When I bid you “ by love serve each other,” the 
Apostle says, I do not expect you to keep this 
law of yourselves, by force of native goodness: I 
know how contrary it is to your Galatic nature; 
“but I say, walk in the Spirit,” and this will be 
an easy yoke; to “ fulfil the desire of the flesh ” 
will then be for you a thing impossible. 

The word Spirit (nvevyatt) is written indefi- 
nitely; but the Galatians knew well what Spirit 
the Apostle meant. It is “the Spirit” of whom 
he has spoken so often in this letter, the Holy 
Spirit of God, who had entered their hearts 
when they first believed in Christ and taught 
them to call God Father. He gave them their 
freedom:' He will teach them how to use it. 
The absence of the definite article in Pneuma 
does not destroy its personal force, but allows it 
at the same time a broad, qualitative import, cor- 
responding to that of the opposed “ desire of the 
flesh.” The walk governed “by the Spirit” is 
a spiritual walk. As for the interpretation of the 
dative case (rendered variously by, or in, or even 
for the Spirit), that is determined by the mean- 
ing of the noun itself. ‘The Spirit”? is not the 
path “in” which one walks; rather He supplies 
the motive principle, the directing influence of the 
new life.* Ver. 16 is interpreted by vv. 18 and 
25. To “walk in the Spirit” is to be “led by the 
Spirit” ; it is so to “live in the Spirit” that one 
habitually “moves’’ (marches: ver. 25) under 
His direction. 

This conception of the indwelling Spirit of 
God as the actuating power of the Christian’s 
moral life predominates in the rest of this chap- 
ter. We shall pursue the general line of the 
Apostle’s teaching on the subject in the present 
chapter, leaving for future exposition the de- 
tailed enumeration of the “fruit of the Spirit” 
and “ works of the flesh” contained in vv. 19-23. 
This antithesis of Flesh and Spirit presents the 
following consideration:—(1) the diametrical op- 
position of the two forces; (2) the effect of the pre- 
dominance of one or the other; (3) the mastery over 
the flesh which belongs to those who are Christ's. 
In a word, Christ’s Spirit is the absolute antag- 
‘ onist and the sure vanquisher of our sinful hu- 
man flesh. ; 

I. “I say, Walk by the Spirit, and you will 
verily not fulfil the lust of the flesh.” On what 
ground does this bold assurance rest? Because, 
the Apostle replies, the Spirit and the flesh are 
opposites (ver. 17). Each is bent on destroying 
the ascendency of the other. Their cravings and 
tendencies stand opposed at every point. Where 
the former rules, the latter must succumb. “ For 
_* The construction of ch. vi. 16; Rom. iv. 12; Phil. iii. 
16, is not strictly analogous. 
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the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh.”’ ; 

The verb lust in Greek, as in English, bears 
commonly an evil sense; but not necessarily so, 
nor by derivation. It is a sad proof of human 
corruption that in all languages words denoting 
strong desire tend to an impure significance. 
Paul extends to “the desire of the Spirit” the 
term which has just been used of “the lust of 
the flesh,” in this way sharpening the antithesis. 
Words appropriated to the vocabulary of the 
flesh and degraded by its use, may be turned 
sometimes to good account and employed in the 
service of the Holy Spirit, whose influence re- 
deems our speech and purges the uncleanness of 
our lips. 

The Opposition here affirmed exists on the 
widest scale. All history is a battlefield for the 
struggle between God’s Spirit and man’s rebel- 
lious flesh. In the soul of a half-sanctified Chris- 
tian, and in Churches like those of Corinth and 
Galatia whose members are “ yet carnal and walk 
as men,” the conflict is patent. The Spirit of 
Christ has established His rule in the heart; but 
His supremacy is challenged by the insurrection 
of the carnal powers. The contest thus revived 
in the soul of a Christian is internecine; it is 
that of the kingdoms of light and darkness, of the 
opposite poles of good and evil. It is an inci- 
dent in the war of human sin against the Holy 
Spirit of God, which extends over all time and 
all human life. Every lust, every act or thought 
of evil is directed, knowingly or unknowingly, 
against the authority of the Holy Spirit, against 
the presence and the rights of God immanent in 
the creature. Nor is there any restraint upon 
evil, any influence counteracting it in man or 
nation or race, which does not proceed from the 
Spirit of the Lord. The spirit of man has never 
been without a Divine Paraclete. “God hath 
not left Himself without witness” to any; and 
“it is the Spirit that beareth witness, because the 
Spirit is truth.’ The Spirit of truth, the Holy 
Spirit, is the Spirit of all truth and holiness. In 
the “truth as it is in Jesus’? He possesses His 
highest instrument. But from the beginning it 
was His office to be God’s Advocate, to uphold 
law, to convict the conscience, to inspire the 
hope of mercy, to impart moral strength and 
freedom. We “believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Giver of life.” 

This war of Spirit and Flesh is first ostensibly 
declared in the words of Gen. vi. 3. This pas- 
sage indicates the moral reaction of God’s Spirit 
against the world’s corruption, and the protest 
which in the darkest periods of human depravity 
He has maintained. God had allowed men to do 
despite to His good Spirit. But it cannot always 
be so. A time comes when, outraged and defied, 
He withdraws His influence from men and from 
communities; and the Flesh bears them along 
to swift destruction. So it was in the world be- 
fore the Flood. So largely amongst later hea- 
then peoples, when God “ suffered all nations to 
walk in their own ways.” Even the Mosaic law 
had proved rather a substitute than a medium 
for the free action of the Spirit of God on men. 
“ The law was spiritual,” but “ weak through the 
flesh.” It denounced the guilt which it was 
powerless to avert. 

With the advent of Christ all this is changed. 
The Spirit of God is now, for the first time, sent 
forth in His proper character and His» full 
energy. At last His victory draws near. He 
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comes as the Spirit of Christ and the Father, 
“poured out upon all flesh.” “ A new heart will 
I give you, and a new spirit will I put within 
you. I will put My Spirit within you” (Ezek. 
XXXVi. 25-27): this was the great hope of proph- 
ecy; and it is realised. , The Spirit of God’s Son 
regenerates the human heart, subdues the flesh, 
and establishes the communion of God with 
The reign of the Spirit on earth was the 
immediate purpose of the manifestation of Jesus 
Christ. 

But what does Paul really mean by “the 
flesh?”’ It includes everything that is not “ of 
the Spirit.” It signifies the entire potency of 
sin It is the contra-spiritual, the undivine in man. 
Its “ works,” as we find in vv. 20, 21, are not 
- bodily vices only, but include every form of 
moral debasement and aberration. Flesh in the 
Apostle’s vocabulary follows the term spirit, and 
deepens and enlarges its meaning precisely as the 
latter does. Where spirit denotes the super- 
sensible in man, flesh is the sensible, the bodily 
nature as such. When spirit rises into the super- 
natural and superhuman, flesh becomes the nat- 
ural, the human by consequence. When spirit 
receives its highest signification, denoting the 
holy Effluence of God, His personal presence in 
the world, flesh sinks to its lowest and represents 
unrenewed nature, the evil principle oppugnant 
and alien to God. It is identical with sin. But 
in this profound moral significance the term is 
more than a figure. Under its use the body is 
marked out, not indeed as the cause, but as the 
instrument, the vehicle of sin. Sin has incorpo- 
rated. itself with our organic life, and extends its 
empire over the material world. When the 
Apostle speaks of “the body of sin” and “ of 
death,” and bids us ‘“‘ mortify the deeds of the 
body ” and “the members which are upon the 
earth,” * his expressions are not to be resolved 
into metaphors. 

On this definition of the terms, it is manifest 
that the antagonism of the Flesh and Spirit is 
fundamental. They can never come to terms 
with each other, nor dwell permanently in the 
same being. Sin must be extirpated or the 
Holy Spirit will finally depart. The struggle 
must come to a definitive issue. Human character 
tends every day to a more determinate form; and 
an hour comes in each case when the victory of 
flesh or spirit is irrevocably fixed, when “the 
filthy ” will henceforth “ be filthy still,” and “ the 
holy, holy still” (Rev. xxii. 11). 

The last clause of ver. 17, “‘ that ye may not do 
the things that ye would,” has been variously 
interpreted. The rendering of the Authorised 
Version (‘‘so that ye cannot’’) is perilously mis- 
leading. Is it that the flesh prevents the Ga- 
latians doing the good they would? Or is the 
Spirit to prevent them doing the evil they other- 
wise would? Or are both these oppositions in 
existence at once, so that they waver between 
good and evil, leading a partly spiritual, partly 
carnal life, consistent neither in right nor wrong? 
The last is the actual state of the case. Paul is 
perplexed about them (chap. iv. 20); they are in 
doubt about themselves. They did not “ walk 
in the Spirit,” they were not true to their Chris- 
tian principles; the flesh was too strong for that. 
Nor would they break away from Christ and 
follow the bent of their lower nature; the Holy 
Spirit held them back from doing this. So they 


*See Rom. vi. 6, 12; vii. 4, 5, 23, 24; Viii, 10-13; Col. ii. 
31-13; iii. 5. 
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have two wills,—or practically none. This state 
of things was designed by God,—‘ in order that 
ye may not do the things ye haply would;” it 
accords with the methods of- His government. 


Irresolution is the necessary effect of the course 


the Galatians had pursued. So far they stopped 
short of apostasy; and this restraint witneunine 
the power of the Holy Spirit still at work in their 
midst (chap. iii. 5; vi. 1). Let this Divine hand 
cease to check them, and the flesh would carry 
them, with the full momentum of their will, to 
spiritual ruin. Their condition is just now one 
of suspense. They are poised in a kind of moral 
equilibrium, which cannot continue long, but in 
which, while it lasts, the action of the conflicting 
forces of Flesh and Spirit is strikingly manifest. 

II. These two principles in their development 
lead to entirely opposite results. 

(1) The works of the flesh—‘ manifest” alas! 
both then and now—exclude from the kingdom of 
God. “I tell you beforehand,” the Apostle writes, 
“as I have already told you: they who practise 
ee ines will not inherit God’s kingdom ” 

v. 21). 

This warning is essential to Paul’s gospel 
(Rom. ii. 16); it is good news for a world where 
wrong so often and so insultingly triumphs, that 
there is a judgment to come. Whatever may be 
our own lot in the great award, we rejoice to 


believe that there will be a righteous settlement — 


of human affairs, complete and final; and that 
this settlement is in the hands of Jesus Christ. 
In view of His tribunal the Apostle goes about 
“warning and teaching every man.” And this 
is his constant note, amongst profligate heathen, 
or hypocritical Jews, or backsliding and antino- 
mian Christians,—‘ The unrighteous shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God.”’ For that kingdom 
is, above all, righteousness. Men of fleshly minds, 
in the nature of things, have no place in it. 
They are blind to its light, dead to its influence, 
at war with its aims and principles. “If we say 
that we have fellowship with Him—the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ—and walk in darkness, 
we lie” (1 John i. 6). ‘‘ Those who do such 
things” forfeit by doing them the character of 
sons of God. His children seek to be “ perfect 
as their heavenly Father is perfect.” 
“blameless and harmless, imitators of God, walk- 
ing in love as Christ loved us” (Phil. ii. 15; 
Eph. v. 1, 2). The Spirit of God’s Son is a 
spirit of love and peace, of temperance and gen- 
tleness (v. 22). If these fruits are wanting, the 
Spirit of Christ is not in us and we are none of 
His. We are without the one thing by which 
He said all men would know His disciples (John 
xiii. 35). When the Galatians “ bite and devour 
one another,” they resemble Ishmael the perse- 
cutor (chap. iv. 29), rather than the gentle Isaac, 
heir of the Covenant. 

“Tf children, then heirs.” Future destiny turns 
upon present character. The Spirit of God’s 
Son, with His fruit of love and peace, is “ the 
earnest of our inheritance, sealing us against the 
day of redemption” (Eph. i. 14; iv. 30). By self- 
ish tempers and fleshly indulgences He is driven 
from the soul; and losing Him, it is shut out 
from the kingdom of grace on earth, and from 
the glory of the redeemed. “ There shall in no 
wise enter into it anything unclean; ” such is the 
excommunication written above the gate of the 
Heavenly City (Rev. xxi. 27). This sentence of 
the Apocalypse puts a final seal upon the teach- 
ing of Scripture. The God of revelation is the 
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Holy One; His Spirit is the Holy Spirit; His 
kingdom is the kingdom of the saints, whose at- 
mosphere burns like fire against all impurity. 
Concerning the men of the flesh the Apostle can 
es say, “ Whose end is perdition” (Phil. iii. 
19). 

Writing to the Corinthians, Paul entreats his 
readers not to be deceived upon this point (1 
Cor. vi. 9, 10; Eph. v. 5). It seems so obvious, 
so necessary a principle, that one wonders how 
it should be mistaken, why he is compelled to re- 
iterate it as he does in this place. And yet this 
has been a common delusion. No form of re- 
ligion has escaped being touched by Antinomi- 
anism. It is the divorce of piety from morality. 
It is the disposition to think that ceremonial 
works on the one hand, or faith on the other, 
supersede the ethical conditions of harmony 
with God. Foisting itself on evangelical doc- 
trine this error leads men to assume that sal- 
vation is the mere pardon of sin. The sinner 
appears to imagine he is saved in order to remain 
a sinner. He treats God’s mercy as a kind of, 
bank, on which he may draw as often as his 
offences past or future may require. He does 
not understand that sanctification is the sequel 
of justification, that the evidence of a true par- 
don lies in a changed heart that loathes sin. 

(2) Of the opposite principle the Apostle 
states not the ultimate, but the more immediate 
consequences. “‘Led by the Spirit, ye are not 
under the law” (ver. 18); and “ Against such 
things—love, peace, goodness, and the like— 
there is no law” (ver. 23). 

_ The declaration of ver. 18 is made with a cer- 

tain abruptness. Paul has just said, in ver. 17, 
that the Spirit is the appointed antagonist of the 
flesh. And now he adds, that if we yield our- 
selves to His influence we shall be no longer 
under the law. This identification of sin and the 
law was established in chap. ii. 16-18; iii. 10-22. 
The law by itself, the Apostle showed, does not 
overcome sin, but aggravates it; it shuts men up 
the hopeless prisoners of their own past misdo- 
ing. To be ‘“‘under law” is to be in the posi- 
tion of Ishmael, the slave-born and finally out- 
cast son, whose nature and temper are of the 
flesh (chap. iv. 21-31). After all this we can 
understand his writing law for sin in this pas- 
sage, just as in I Cor. xv. 56 he calls “the law 
the power of sin.’ To be under law was, in 
Paul’s view, to be held consciously in the grasp 
of sin. This was the condition of which Legal- 
ism would reduce the Galatians. From this 
a the Spirit of Christ would keep them 
ree 

The phrase ‘ ‘under law” reminds us once 
more of the imperilled-liberty of the Galatians. 
Their spiritual freedom and their moral safety 
were assailed in common. In ver. 16 he had 
said, “ Let the Holy Spirit guide you, and you 
will vanquish sin’; and now, ‘“‘ By the same 
guidance you will escape the oppressive yoke of 
the law.” Freedom from sin, fre-dom from the 
Jewish law—these two liberties were virtually 
one. “Sin shall not lord it over you, because 
ye are not under law, but under grace’? (Rom. 
vi. 14). Ver. 23 explains this double freedom. 
Those who possess the Spirit of Christ bear His 
moral fruits. Their life fulfils the demands of 
the law, without being due to its compulsion. Law 
can say nothing against them. It did not pro- 
duce this fruit; but it is bound to approve it. It 
has no hold on the men of the Spirit, no charge 
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to bring against them. Its requirements are sat- 
isfied; its constraints and threatenings are laid 
aside. 

Law therefore, in its Judaistic sense and appli- 
cation, has been abolished since “ faith has come. 


“No longer does it rule the soul by fear and com- 


pulsion. This office, necessary once for the in- 
fant heirs of the Covenant, it has no right to 
exercise over spiritual men. Law cannot give 
life (chap. iii. 21). This is the prerogative of the 
Spirit of God. Law says, “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God;”’ but it never inspired such love 
in any man’s breast. If he does so Iove, the law 
approves him, without claiming credit to itself 
for the fact. If he does not love his God, law 
condemns him and brands him a transgressor. 
But “the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost.”” The teaching of this 
paragraph on the relation of the believer in 
Christ to God’s law is summed up in the words 
of Rom. viii. 2: “ The law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin 
and death.” Law has become my friend, instead 
of my enemy and accuser. For God’s Spirit fills 
my soul with the love in which its fulfilment is 
contained. And now eternal life is the goal 
that stands in my view, in place of the death 
with the prospect of which, as a man of the 
flesh, the law appalled me. 

III. We see then that deliverance from sin be- 
longs not to the subject of the law, but to the free- 
men of the Spirit. This deliverance, promised in 
ver. 16, is declared in ver. 24 as an accomplished 
fact. ‘‘ Walk by the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil 
the lust of the flesh. . . They that are of Christ 
Jesus' have crucified the flesh with its passions 
and its lusts.” The tyranny of the flesh is ended 
for those who are “in Christ Jesus.” His cross 
has slain their sins. The entrance of His Spirit 
imports the death of ali carnal affections. 

“They who are Christ’s did crucify the flesh.” 
This is the moral application of Paul’s mystical 
doctrine, central to all his theology, of the be- 
liever’s union with the Redeemer (see chapter 
x. pp. 852-53). “Christ in me—I in Him: u 
there is Paul’s secret. He was “one spirit” with 
Jesus Christ—dying, risen, ascended, reigning, 
returning in glory. His old self, his old world 
was dead and gone—slain by ’Christ’s cross, 
buried in His grave (chap. ii. 20; vi. 14). And 
the flesh, common to the evil world and the evil 
self—that above all was crucified. The death of 
shame and legal penalty, the curse of God had 
overtaken it in the death of Jesus Christ. Christ 
had risen, the “ Lord of the Spirit” (2 Cor. iii. 
18), who “could not be holden” by the death 
which fell on “the body of His flesh.” They 
who are Christ’s rose with Him; while the 
flesh of sin” stays in His grave. Faith sees it 
there, and leaves it there. We “reckon our- 
selves dead unto sin, and living unto God, 


in Christ Jesus.” For such men, the flesh 
that was once—imperious, importunate, law- 
defying—is no more. It has received its death- 


stroke. “God, sending His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh and a sacrifice for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh”’ (Rom. viii. 3). Sin is 
smitten with the lightning of His anger. Doom 
has taken hold of it. Destroyed already in prin- 
ciple, it only waits for men to know this and to 
understand what has been done, till it shall 
perish everywhere. The destruction of the sin- 
ful flesh—more strictly of “sin in the flesh”’ 
occurred, as Paul understood the matter, virtually 
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_and potentially in the moment of Christ’s death. 
It was our human flesh that was crucified in Him 
—slain on the cross because, though in Him not 
personally sinful, yet in us with whom He had 
made Himself one, it was steeped in»sin. Our 


sinful flesh hung upon His cross; it has risen, 


cleansed and sanctified, from His grave. 

What was then accomplished in principle when 
“One died for all,” is realised in point of fact 
when we are “baptised into His death ”— 
when, that is to say, faith makes His death ours 
and its virtue passes*into the soul. The scene of 
the cross is inwardly:rehearsed. The wounds 
which pierced the Redeemer’s flesh and spirit 
now pierce our consciences.. It is a veritable 
crucifixion through which the soul. enters into 
communion with its risen Saviour, and learns to 
live His life. Nor is its sanctification complete 
till it is “conformed unto His death” (Phil. iii. 
10). So with all his train of “ passions and of 
lusts,” the “old man” is fastened and nailed 
down upon the new interior Calvary, set up 
in each penitent and believing heart. The flesh 
may still, as in these Galatians, give mournful 
evidence of life. But it has no right to exist 
a single hour. De jure it is dead—dead in the 
reckoning of faith. It may die a lingering, pro- 
tracted death, and make convulsive struggles; 
but die it must in all who are of Christ Jesus. 


Let the Galatians consider what their calling 
of God signified. Let them recall the prospects 
which opened before them in the days of their 
first faith in Christ, the lowe that glowed in their 
hearts, the energy with which the Holy Spirit 
wrought upon their nature. Let them know 
how truly they were called to liberty, and in 
good earnest-were made ‘sons of-God. They 
have only to continue as heretofore to be led by 
the Spirit of Christ and to march forward along 
the path on which they had entered, and neither 
Jewish law nor their own lawless flesh will be 
able to bring them into bondage. “ Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” Where 
He is not, there is legalism, or license; or, it 
may be, both at once. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE WORKS OF THE FLESH. 
GALATIANS V. 19-21. 


THE tree is known by its fruits: the flesh by its 
“works.” And these works are “ manifest.” 
The field of the world—‘this present evil 
world” (chap. i. 4)—exhibits them in rank 
abundance. Perhaps at no time was the civilised 
world. so depfaved« and godless as in the first 
century of the Christian era, when Tiberius, 
Caligula, Nero, Domitian, wore the imperial pur- 
ple and posed as masters of the earth. It was 
the cruelty and vileness of the times which cul- 
minated in these deified monsters. By no acci- 
dent was mankind cursed at this epoch with such 
a race of rulers. The world that worshipped 
them was worthy of them. Vice appeared in its 
most revolting and abandoned forms. Wicked- 
ness was rampant and triumphant. The age of 
the early Roman Empire has left a foul mark in 
human history and literature. Let Tacitus and 
Juvenal speak for it. 
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Paul’s enumeration of the current vices in this 
passage has, however, a character of its own. It 
differs from the descriptions drawn by the same 
hand in other Epistles; and this difference is due — 
doubtless to the character of his readers. Their 
temperament was sanguine; their disposition 
frank and impulsive. Sins of lying and injustice, 
conspicuous in other lists, are not found in this. 
From these vices the Galatic nature was com- 
paratively free. Sensual sins and sins of pas- 
sion—unchastity, vindictiveness, intemperance—oc- 
cupy the field. To these must be added idolatry, 
common to the Pagan world. Gentile idolatry 
was allied with the practice of impurity on the 
one side; and on the other, through the evil of 
“ sorcery,’ with ‘enmities’”’ and “ jealousies. 
So that these works of the flesh belong to four 
distinct types of depravity, three of which come 
under the head of immorality, while the fourth is 
the universal principle of Pagan irreligion, be- 
ing in turn both cause and effect of the moral 
debasement connected with it. ; 

I. “ The works of the flesh are these—fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, lasciviousness.”” A dark begin- 
ning! Sins of impurity find a place in every 
picture of Gentile morals given by the Apostle. 
In whatever direction he writes—to Romans or 
Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, or Thessalo- 
nians—it is always necessary to warn against 
these evils. They are equally ‘“ manifest” in 
heathen literature. The extent to which they 
stain the pages of the Greek and Roman classics 
sets a heavy discount against their value as in- 
struments of Christian education. Civilised so- 
ciety in Paul’s day was steeped in sexual cor- 
ruption. , 

Fornication was practically universal. Few 
were found, even among severe moralists, to 
condemn it. The overthrow of the splendid clas- 
sical civilisation, due to the extinction of manly 
virtues in the dominant race, may be traced 
largely to this cause. Brave men are the sons 
of pure women. John in the Apocalypse has 
written on the brow of Rome, “the great city 
which reigneth over the kings of the earth,” 
this legend: ‘‘ Babylon the great, mother of harlots”’ 
(Rev. xvii. 5). Whatever symbolic meaning the 
saying has, in its literal sense it was terribly true. 
Our modern Babylons, unless they purge 
themselves, may earn the same title and the same 
doom. ‘ 

In writing to Corinth, the metropolis of Greek 
lieentiousness, Paul deals very solemnly and ex- 
plicitly with this vice. He teaches that this sin, 
above others, is committed “against the man’s 
own body.” It is a prostitution of the physi- 
cal nature which Jesus Christ wore and still 
wears, which He claims,sfor the temple of His 
Spirit, and will raise from the dead to share 
His immortality. Impurity degrades the body, 
and it affronts in an especial degree “the Holy 
Spirit which we have from God.” Therefore it 
stands first amongst these “ works of the flesh” 
in which it shows itself hostile and repugnant 
to the Spirit of our Divine sonship. ‘“ Joined 
to the harlot” in “‘ one body,” the vile offender 
gives himself over in compact and communion 
to the dominion of the flesh, as truly as he 
who is “joined to the Lord” is “one Spirit 
with Him” (1 Cor, vi. 13-20). 

On this subject it is difficult to speak faith- 
fully and yet directly. There are many happily 
in our sheltered Christian homes who scarcely 
know of the existence of this heathenish vice, 
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except as it is named in Scripture. To them it 
is an evil of the past, a nameless thing of dark- 
ness. And it is well it should be so. Knowledge 
of its horrors may be suitable for seasoned social 
reformers, and necessary to the publicist who 
must understand the worst as well as the best of 
the world he has to serve; but common decency 
forbids its being put within the reach of boys 
and innocent maidens. Newspapers and novels 
which reek of the divorce-court and trade in the 
garbage of human life, in ‘things of which it 
is a shame even to speak,” are no more fit for or- 
dinary consumption than the air of the pest- 
house is for breathing. They are sheer poison 
to the young imagination, which should be fed 
on whatsoever things are honourable and pure 
and lovely. But bodily self-respect must be 
learned in good time. Modesty of feeling and 
chastity of speech must adorn our youth. “ Let 
marriage be honourable in the eyes of all,” let 
the old chivalrous sentiments of reverence and 
gentleness towards women be renewed in our 
sons, and our country’s future is safe. Perhaps 
in our revolt from Mariolatry we Protestants 
have too much forgotten the honour paid by 
Jesus to the Virgin Mother, and the sacredness 
which His birth has conferred on motherhood. 
“Blessed,” said the heavenly voice, “art thou 
among women.” All our sisters are blessed and 
dignified in her, the holy “ mother of our Lord” 
(Luke i. 42, 43).* 

Wherever, and in whatever form, the offence 
exists which violates this relationship, Paul’s 
fiery interdict is ready to be launched upon it. 
The anger of Jesus burned against this sin. In 
the wanton look He discerns the crime of adul- 
tery, which in the Mosaic law was punished with 
death by stoning. ‘“‘The Lord is an avenger 
in all these things ’—in everything that touches 
the honour of the human person and the sanc- 
tity of wedded life (1 Thess. iv. 1-8). The inter- 
ests that abet whoredom should find in the 
Church of Jesus Christ an organisation pledged 
to relentless war against them. The man known 
to practise this wickedness is an enemy of Christ 
and of his race. He should be shunned as we 
would shun a notorious liar—or a fallen woman. 
Paul’s rule is explicit, and binding on all Chris- 
tians, concerning “the fornicator, the drunk- 
ard, the extortioner—with such a one no, not 
to eat” (1 Cor. v. 9-11). That Church little de- 
serves the name of a Church of Christ, which has 
not means of discipline sufficient to fence its 
communion from the polluting presence of 
“such a one.” 

Uneleanness and lasciviousness are companions 
of the more specific impurity. The former is the 
general quality of this class of evils, and includes 
whatever is contaminating in word or look, in 
gesture or in dress, in thought or sentiment. 
“ Lasciviousness” is uncleanness open and 
shameless. The filthy jest, the ogling glance, 
the debauched and sensual face, these tell their 
_own tale; they speak of a soul that has rolled in 
corruption till respect for virtue has died out of 
it. In this direction “the works of the flesh” 
can go no further. A lascivious human creature 
is loathsomeness itself. To see it is like looking 
through a door into hell. 

A leading critic of our own times has, under 
this word of Paul’s, put his finger upon the 

* Comp. 1 Tim. ii. 13-15: “saved through the childbear- 


ing”’—7. e., surely, the bearing of the Child Jesus, ‘the 
seed of the woman.” 
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plague-spot in the national life of our Gallic 
neighbours—Aselgeia, or Wantonness. There 
may be a certain truth in this charge. Their dis- 
position in several respects resembles that of 
Paul’s Galatians. But we can scarcely afford to 
reproach others on this score. English society 
is none too clean. Home is for our people every- 
where, thank God, the nursery of innocence. But 
outside its shelter, and beyond the reach of the 
mother’s voice, how many perils await the weak 
and unwary. In the night-streets of the city the 
“strange woman” spreads her net, “ whose feet 
go down to death.” In workshops and business- 
offices too often coarse and vile language goes 
on unchecked, and one unchaste mind will infect 
a whole circle. Schools, wanting in moral dis- 
cipline, may become seminaries of impurity. 
There are crowded quarters in large towns, and 
wretched tenements in many a country village, 
where the conditions of life are such that de- 
cency is impossible; and a soil is prepared in 
which sexual sin grows rankly. To cleanse these 
channels of social life is indeed a task of Her- 
cules; but the Church of Christ is loudly called 
to it. Her vocation is in itself a purity crusade, 
a war declared against “all filthiness of flesh and 
spirit.” 

II. Next to Just in this procession of the Vices 
comes idolatry. In Paganism they were associ- 
ated by many ties. Some of the most renowned 
and popular cults of the day were open purveyors 
of sensuality and lent to it the sanctions of re- 


ligion. Idolatry is found here in fit company 
(comp. 1 Cor. x. 6-8). Peter’s First Epistle, ad- 
dressed to the Galatian with other Asiatic 


Churches, speaks of ‘‘ the desire of the Gentiles ” 
as consisting in “lasciviousness, lusts, wine- 
bibbings, revellings, carousings, and abominable 
idolatries”” (iv. 3). : 

Idolatry forms the centre of the awful picture 
of Gentile depravity drawn by our Apostle in his 
letter to Rome (chap. i.) It is, as he there shows, 
the outcome of man’s native antipathy to the 
knowledge of God. Willingly men “took lies 
in the place of truth, and served the creature 
rather than the Creator.’””’ They merged God in 
nature, debasing the spiritual conception of the 
Deity with fleshly attributes. This blending of 
God with the world gave rise, amongst the mass 
of mankind, to Polytheism; while in the minds of 
the more reflective it assumed a Pantheistic 
shape. The manifold of nature, absorbing the 
Divine, broke it up into ‘“‘ gods many and lords 
many ”—gods of the earth and sky and ocean, 
gods and goddesses of war, of tillage, of love, 
of art, of statecraft and handicraft, patrons of 
human vices and follies as well as of excellences, 
changing with every climate and with the vary- 
ing moods and conditions of their worshippers. 
Nor longer did it appear that God made man in 
His image; now men made gods in “ the likeness 
of the image of corruptible man, and of winged 
and four-footed and creeping things.” 

When at last under the Roman Empire the 
different Pagan races blended their customs and 
faiths, and “the Orontes flowed into the Tiber,” 
there came about a perfect chaos of religions. 
Gods Greek and Roman, Phrygian, Syrian, 
Egyptian jostled each other in the great cities— 
a colluvies deorum more bewildering even than 
the colluvies gentium, each cultus striving to outdo 
the rest in extravagance and license. The system 
of classic Paganism was reduced to impotence. 
The false gods destroyed each other. The mix- 
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ture of heathen religions, none of them pure, 
produced complete demoralisation. 

The Jewish monotheism remained, the one 
rock of human faith in the midst of this disso- 
lution of the old nature-creeds. Its conception 
of the Godhead was not so much metaphysical 
as ethical. “ Hear, O Israel,’’ says every Jew to 
his fellows, ‘the Lord our God is one Lord.” 
But that “one Lord” was also “the Holy One 
of Israel.’”’ Let his holiness be sullied, let the 
thought of the Divine ethical transcendence suf- 
fer eclipse,and He sinks back again into the mani- 
fold of nature. Till God was manifest in the 
flesh through the sinless Christ, it was impossible 
to conceive of a perfect purity allied to the natu- 
ral. To the mind of the Israelite, God’s holiness 
was one with the aloneness in which He held 
Himself sublimely aloof from all material forms, 
one with the pure spirituality of His being. 
“There is none holy save the Lord; neither is 
there any rock like our God:” such was his 
lofty creed. On this ground prophecy carried on 
its inspired struggle against the tremendous 
forces of naturalism. When at length the vic- 
tory of spiritual religion was gained in Israel, 
unbelief assumed another form;the knowledge of 
the Divine unity hardened into a sterile and fa- 
natic legalism, into the idolatry of dogma and 
tradition; and Scribe and Pharisee took the place 
of Prophet and of Psalmist. 

The idolatry and immorality of the Gentile 
world had a common root. God’s anger, the 
_Apostle declared, blazed forth equally against 
both (Rom. i. 18). The monstrous forms of un- 
cleanness then prevalent were a fitting punish- 
ment, an inevitable consequence of heathen im- 
piety. They marked the lowest level to which 
human nature can fall in its apostasy from God. 
Self-respect in man is ultimately based on rev- 
erence for the divine. Disowning his Maker, 
he degrades himself. Bent on evil, he must ban- 
ish from his soul that warning, protesting image 
of the Supreme Holiness in which he was cre- 
ated. 


“He tempts his reason to deny 
God whom his passions dare defy." 


“They did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge.”” “ They loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil.”’ These are 
terrible accusations., But the history of natural 
religion confirms their truth. 

Sorcery is the attendant of idolatry. A low, 
naturalistic conception of the Divine lends itself 
to immoral purposes. Men try to operate upon 
it by material causes, and to make it a partner 
in evil. Such is the origin of magic. Natural 
objects deemed to possess supernatural attri- 
butes, as the stars and the flight of birds, have 
divine omens ascribed to them. Drugs of occult 
power, and things grotesque or curious made 
mysterious by the fancy, are credited with in- 
fluence over the Nature-gods. From the use of 
drugs in incantations and exorcisms the word 
pharmakeia, here denoting sorcery, took its mean- 
ing. The science of chemistry has destroyed a 
world of magic connected with the virtues of 
herbs. These superstitions formed a chief branch 
of sorcery and witchcraft, and have flourished 
under many forms of idolatry. And the magical 
arts were common instruments of malice. The 
sorcerer’s charms were in requisition, as in the 
case of Balaam, to curse one’s enemies, to weave 
some spell that should involve them in destruc- 
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tion. Accordingly sorcery finds its place there 
between idolatry and enmities. # —{ 

III. On this latter head the Apostle enlarges 
with edifying amplitude. 
ousies, ragings, factions, divisions, parties, envy- 
ings—what a list! Eight out of fifteen of “the 
works of the flesh manifest ’’ to Paul in writing to 
Galatia belong to this one category. The Celt 
all over the world is known for a hot-tempered 
fellow. He has high capabilities; he is generous, 
enthusiastic, and impressionable. Meanness and 
treachery are foreign to his nature. But he is 
irritable. And it is in a vain and irritable dispo- 
sition that these vices are engendered. Strife and 
division have been proverbial in the history of 
the Gallic nations, Their jealous temper has too 
often neutralised their engaging qualities; and 
their quickness and cleverness have for this rea- 
son availed them but little in competition with 
more phlegmatic races. In Highland clans, in 
Irish septs, in French wars and Revolutions the 
same moral features reappear which are found in 
this delineation of Galatic life. This persistence 
of character in the races of mankind is one of the 
most impressive facts of history. 

“Enmities”’ are private hatreds or family 
feuds, which break out openly in “ strife.” This 
is seen in Church affairs, when men take oppo- 
site sides not so much from any decided differ- 
ence of judgment, as from personal dislike and 
the disposition to thwart an opponent. “Jeal- 
ousies”’ and “‘wraths” (or “ rages”) are pas- 
sions attending enmity and strife. There is jeal- 
ousy where one’s antagonist is a rival, whose suc- 
cess is felt as a wrong to oneself. This may be a 
silent passion, repressed by pride but consuming 
the mind inwardly. Rage is the open eruption of 
anger which, when powerless to inflict injury, 
will find vent in furious language and menacing 
gestures. There are natures in which these tem- 
pests of rage take a perfectly demonic form. The 
face grows livid, the limbs move conyulsively, 
the nervous organism is seized by a storm of 
frenzy; and until it has passed, the man is lit- 
erally beside himself. Such exhibitions are truly 
appalling. They are “works of the flesh” in’ 
which, yielding to its own ungoverned impulse, 
it gives itself. up to be possessed by Satan and is 
“set on fire of hell.” 

Factions, divisions, parties are words synony- 
mous. “ Divisions” is the more neutral term, 
and represents the state into which a community 
is thrown by the working of the spirit of strife. 
“Factions” imply more of self-interest and pol- 
icy in those concerned; “ parties” are due rather 
to self-will and opinionativeness. The Greek 
word employed in this last instance, as in 1 Cor. 
xi. 19, has become our heresies. It does not im- 
ply of necessity any doctrinal difference as the 
ground of the party distinctions in question. At 
the same time, this expression is an advance on 
those foregoing, pointing to such divisions as 
have grown, or threaten to grow into “ distinct 
and organised parties ” (Lightfoot). 

Envyings (or grudges) complete this bitter se- 
ries. This term might have found a place be- 
side ‘“enmities”’ and “ strife.” Standing where 
it does, it seems to denote the rankling anger, 
the persistent ill-will caused by party-feuds. The 
Galatian quarrels left behind them grudges and 


“resentments ’’ which became inveterate. These 


“envyings,” the fruit of old contentions, were in 
turn the seed of new strife. Settled rancour is 
the last and worst form of contentiousness. It 


Enmities, strife, jeal- — 
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is so much more culpable than ‘“ jealousy” or 
“rage,” as it has not the excuse of personal con- 
flict; and it does not subside, as the fiercest out- 
burst of passion may, leaving room for forgive- 
ness. It nurses its revenge, waiting, like Shy- 
lock, for the time when it shall “ feed fat its an- 
' cient grudge.” 

“Where jealousy and faction are, there,” says 
James, “ is confusion and every vile deed.” This 
was the state of things to which the Galatian 
societies were tending. The Judaisers had sown 
the seeds of discord and they had fallen on con- 
genial soil. Paul has already invoked Christ's 
law of love to exorcise this spirit of destruction 
(vv. 13-15). He tells the Galatians that their 
vainglorious and provoking attitude towards 
each other and their envious disposition are en- 
tirely contrary to the life in the Spirit which 
they professed to lead (vv. 25, 26), and fatal to 
the existence of the Church. These were the 
*“ passions of the flesh” which most of all they 
needed to crucify. , 

IV. Finally we come to sins of intemperance— 
drunkenness, revellings, and the like. 

These are the vices of a barbarous people. 
Our Teutonic and Celtic forefathers were alike 
prone to this kind of excess. Peter warns the 
Galatians against “ wine-bibbings, revellings, ca- 
rousings.”’ The passion for strong drink, along 
with “lasciviousness”’ and “ lusts’? on the one 
hand, and ‘“ abominable idolatries ”’ on the other, 
had in Asia Minor swelled into a “ cataclysm 
of riot,” overwhelming the Gentile world (1 
Peter iv. 3, 4). The Greeks were a comparatively 
sober people. The Romans were more notorious 
for gluttony than for hard drinking. The prac- 
tice of seeking pleasure in intoxication is a rem- 
nant of savagery, which exists to a shameful ex- 
tent in our own country. It appears to have 
been prevalent with the Galatians, whose ances- 
tors a few generations back were northern bar- 
barians. 

A strong and raw animal nature is in itself a 
temptation to this vice. For men exposed to 
cold and hardship, the intoxicating cup has a po- 
tent fascination. The flesh, buffeted by the fa- 
tigues of a rough day’s work, finds a strange 
zest in its treacherous delights. The man 
“drinks and forgets his poverty, and remem- 
bers his misery no more.” For the hour, while 
the spell is upon him, he is a king; he lives under 
another sun; the world’s wealth is his. He wakes 
up to find himself a sot! With racked head and 
unsirung frame he returns to the toil and squalor 
of his life, adding new wretchedness to that he 
had striven to forget. Anon he says, “I will 
seek it yet again!’”’ When the craving has once 
mastered him, its-indulgence becomes his only 
pleasure. Such men deserve our deepest pity. 
They need for their salvation all the safeguards 
that Christian sympathy and wisdom can throw 
around them. 

There are others “given to much wine,” 
for whom one feels less compassion. Their con- 
vivial indulgences are a part of their general 
habits of luxury and sensuality, an open, flagrant 
triumph of the flesh over the Spirit. These sin- 
ners require stern rebuke and warning. They 
must understand that “those who practise such 
thimgs shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” 
that “he who soweth to his own flesh, shall of 
the flesh reap corruption.” Of these and their 
like it was that Jesus said, ‘““ Woe unto you that 
laugh now; for ye shall mourn and weep.” 
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Our British Churches at the present time are 
more alive to this than perhaps to any other 
social evil. They are setting themselves sternly 
against drunkenness, and none too soon. Of all 
the works of the flesh this has been, if not the 
most potent, certainly the most conspicuous in 
the havoc it has wrought amongst us. Its ru- 
inous effects are “ manifest’ in every prison and 
asylum, and in the private history of innumerable 
families in every station of life. Who is there 
that has not lost a kinsman, a-friend, or at least 
a neighbour or acquaintance, whose life was 
wrecked by this acursed passion? Much has 
been done, and is doing, to check its ravages. 
But more remains to be accomplished betore 
civil law and public opinion shall furnish all the 
protection against this evil necessary for a people 
so tempted by climate and by constitution as our 
Own. 

With fornication at the beginning and drunken- 
ness at the end, Paul’s description of “ the works 
of the flesh” is, alas! far indeed from being out 
of date. The dread procession of the Vices 
marches on before our eyes. Races and tem- 
peraments vary; science has transformed the vis- 
ible aspect of life; but the ruling appetites of 
human nature are unchanged, its primitive vices 
are with us to-day. The complicated problems 
of modern life, the gigantic evils which con- 
front our social reformers, are simply the prime- 
val corruptions of mankind in a new guise—the 
old lust and greed and hate. Under his veneer 
of manners, the civilised European, untouched 
by the grace of the Holy Spirit of God, is still 
apt to be found a selfish, cunning, unchaste, re- 
vengeful, superstitious creature, distinguished 
from his barbarian progenitor chiefly by his bet- 
ter dress and more cultivated brain, and his in- 
ferior agility. Witness the great Napoleon, a 
very “god of this world,” but in all that gives 
worth to character no better than a savage! 

With Europe turned into one vast camp and 
its nations groaning audibly under the weight of 
their armaments, with hordes of degraded women 
infesting the streets of its cities, with discontent 
and social hatred smouldering throughout its in- 
dustrial populations, we have small reason to 
boast of the triumphs of modern civilisation. Bet- 
tercircumstances do not make better men. James’ 
old question has for our day a terrible pertinence: 
“Whence come wars and fightings among you? 
Come they not hence, even of your pleasures 
that war in your members? Ye lust, and have 
not: ye kill, and covet, and cannot obtain, Ye 
ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that 
ye may spend it on your pleasures,” . 


+ 


CHAPTER XXV. 
DMB RRL wor Tie SPIRIT. 
GALATIANS v. 22, 23. 


“ THE tree is known by its fruits.” Such was 
the criterion of religious profession laid down 
by the Founder of Christianity. This test His 
religion applies in the first instance to itself. It 
proclaims a final judgment for all men; it submits 
itself to the present judgment of “all men—a 
judgment resting. in each case on the same 
ground, namely that of fruit, of moral issue and 
effects. For character is the true summum bonum; 
it is the thing which in our secret hearts and in our 
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better moments we all admire and covet. The 
creed which produces the best and purest char- 
acter, in the greatest abundance and under the 
most varied conditions, is that which the world 
will believe. 

These verses contain the ideal of character 
furnished by the gospel of Christ. Here is the 
religion of Jesus put in practice. These are the 
sentiments and habits, the views of duty, the 
temper of mind, which faith in Jesus Christ tends 
to form. Paul’s conception of the ideal human 
life at once “commends itself to every man’s 
conscience.” And he owed it to the gospel of 
Christ. His ethics are the fruit of his dogmatic 
faith. What other system of belief has produced 
a like result, or has formed in men’s minds ideas 
of duty so reasonable and gracious, so just, so 
balanced and perfect, and above all so practicable, 
as those inculcated in the Apostle’s teaching? 

“Men do not gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles.”” Thoughts of this kind, lives of this 
kind, are not the product of imposture or de- 
lusion. The “works” of systems of error are 
““manifest’’ in the moral wrecks they leave_be- 
hind them, strewng the track of history. But 
the virtues here enumerated are the fruits which 
the Spirit of Christ has brought forth, and brings 
forth at this day more abundantly than ever. 
As a theory of morals, a representation of what 
is best in conduct, Christian teaching has held 
for 1800 years an unrivalled place. Christ and 
His Apostles are still the masters of morality. 
Few have been bold enough to offer any im- 
provements on the ethics of Jesus; and smaller 
still has been the acceptance which their pro- 
posals have obtained. The new idea of virtue 
which Christianity has given to the world, the 
energy it has imparted to the moral will, the 
immense and beneficial revolutions it has brought 
about in human society, supply a powerful argu- 
ment for its divinity. Making every deduction 
for unfaithful Christians, who dishonour ‘“ the 
worthy name” they bear, still “the fruit of the 
Spirit”’ gathered in these eighteen centuries is 
a glorious witness to the virtue of the tree of life 
from which it grew. j 

This picture of the Christian life takes its 
place side by side with others found in Paul’s 
Epistles. It recalls the figure of Charity in 1 Cor. 
xili., acknowledged by moralists of every school 
to be a masterpiece of characterisation. It stands 
in line also with the oft-quoted enumeration of 
Phil. iv. 8: ‘“ Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are reverend, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are chaste, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
kindly spoken, if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.’ These 
representations do not pretend to theoretical 
completeness. It would be easy to specify im- 
portant virtues not mentioned in the Apostle’s 
categories. His descriptions have a practical 
aim, and press on the attention of his readers 
the special forms and qualities of virtue de- 
manded from them, under the given circum- 
stances, by their faith in Christ. 

It is interesting to compare the Apostle’s defi- 
nitions with Plato’s celebrated scheme of the four 
cardinal virtues. They are wisdom, courage, 
temperance, with righteousness as the union and 
co-ordination of the other three. The difference 
between the cast of the Platonic and Pauline 
ethics is most instructive. In the Apostle’s cata- 
logue the first two of the philosophical virtues 
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are wanting; unless “ courage”’ be included, as 
it properly may, under the name of “ virtue” 
in the Philippian list. With the Greek thinker, 
wisdom is the fundamental excellence of the soul. 
Knowledge is in his view the supreme desidera- 
tum, the guarantee for moral health and social 
well-being. The philosopher is the perfect man, 
the proper ruler of the commonwealth. Intel- 
lectual culture brings in its train ethical im- 
provement. For “no man is knowingly vi- 
cious:”’ such was the dictum of Socrates, the 
father of Philosophy. In the ethics of the gos- 
pel, love becomes the chief of virtues, parent of 
the rest. 

Love and humility are the two features whose 
predominance: distinguishes the Christian from 
the purest classical conceptions of moral worth. 
The ethics of Naturalism know love as a passion, 
a sensuous instinct (ép#¢); or again, as the per- 
sonal affection which binds friend to friend 
through common interest or resemblance of 
taste and disposition (@iAva). 
est sense (aydry). Christianity has re-discov- 
ered, finding in it a universal law for the reason 
and spirit. It assigns to this principle a like 


place to that which gravitation holds in the ma- - 


terial universe, as the attraction which binds each 
man to his Maker and to his fellows. Its obli- 
gations neutralise self-interest and create a spir- 
itual solidarity of mankind, centring in Christ, 
the God-man. Pre-Christian philosophy ex- 
alted the intellect, but left the heart cold and va- 
cant, and the deeper springs of will untouched. 
It was reserved for Jesus Christ to teach men 
how to love, and in love to find the law of free- 
dom. 

If love was wanting in natural ethics, humility 
was positively excluded. The pride of philos- 
ophy regarded it as a vice rather than a virtue. 
“Lowliness” is ranked with “ pettiness” and 
“repining”’ and “ despondency ” as the product 
of ‘littleness of soul.”” On the contrary, the man 
of lofty soul is held up to admiration, who is 
“worthy of great things and deems himself so,” 
—who is “not given to wonder, for nothing 
seems great to him,’—who is “ashamed to re- 
ceive benefits,’ and “has the appearance indeed 
of being supercilious ”’ (Aristotle). How far re- 
moved is this model from our Example who has 
said, ‘‘ Learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart.”” The classical idea of virtue is based on 
the greatness of man; the Christian, on the good- 
ness of God. Before the Divine glory in Jesus 
Christ the soul of the believer bows in adoration. 
It is humbled at the throne of grace, chastened 
into self-forgetting. It gazes on this Image of 
love and holiness till it repeats itself within the 
heart. 


Nine virtues are woven together in this golden 
chain of the Holy Spirit’s fruit. They fall into 
three groups of three, four, and two respectively 
—according as they refer primarily to God, love, 
joy, peace; to one’s fellow-men, longsuffering, 
kindness, goodness, faith; and to oneself, meekness, 
temperance. But the successive qualities are so 
closely linked and pass into one another with 
so little distance, that it is undesirable to em- 
phasise the analysis; and while bearing the above 
distinctions in mind, we shall seek to give to each 
of the nine graces its separate place in the cata- 
logue. 

1. The fruit of the Spirit is love- That fitliest 
first. Love is the Alpha and Omega of the 


Love in its high- - 
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Apostle’s thoughts concerning the new life in 
Christ. This queen of graces is already en- 
throned within this chapter. In ver. 6 Love 
came forward to be the minister of Faith; in ver. 
14 it reappeared as the ruling principle of Di- 
vine law.- These two offices of love are united 
here, where it becomes the prime fruit of the 
Holy Spirit of God, to whom the heart is opened 
by the act of faith, and who enables us to keep 
God’s law. Love is “the fulfilling of the law;” 
for it is the essence of the gospel; it is the spirit 
of sonship; without this Divine affection, no pro- 
fession of faith, no practice of good works has 
any value in the sight of God or intrinsic moral 
worth. Though I have all other gifts and merits 
—wanting this, ‘‘I am nothing” (1 Cor. xiii. 
1-3). The cold heart is dead. Whatever appears 
to be Christian that has not the love of Christ, 
is an unreality—a matter of orthodox opinion or 
mechanical performance—dead as the body with- 
out the spirit. In all true goodnes there is an ele- 
ment of love. Here then, is the fountain-head 
of Christian virtue, the “ well of water springing 
up into eternal life” which Christ opens in the 
believing soul, from which flow so many bounte- 
ous streams of mercy and good fruits. 

This love is, in the first instance and above all, 
love to God. It springs from the knowledge of 
His love to man. “‘ God is love,” and “love is 
of God” (1 John iv. 7, 8). All love flows from 


one fountain, from the One Father. And the 
Father’s love is revealed in the Son. Love has 
the cross for its measure and standard. “He 


sent the Only-Begotten into the world, that we 
might live through Him. Herein is love: hereby 
know we love” (1 John iii. 16; iv. 9, 10). The 
man who knows this love, whose heart responds 
to the manifestation of God in Christ, is “ born 
of God.” His soul is ready to become the abode 
of all pure affections, his life the exhibition of 
all Christ-like virtues. For the love of the 
Father is revealed to him; and the love of a son 
is enkindled in his soul by the Spirit of the Son. 
In Paul’s teaching, love forms the antithesis to 
knowledge. By this opposition the wisdom of 
God is distinguished from ‘the wisdom of this 
world and of its princes, which come to 
movment. 9 (ry Cor. i. 23; ii. 8; viii. 1,3). Not 
that love despises knowledge, or seeks to dis- 
pense with it. It requires knowledge beforehand 
in order to discern its object, and afterwards 
to understand its work. So the Apostle prays 
for the Philippians “that their love may abound 
yet more and more in knowledge and all dis- 
cernment” (i. 9, 10). It is not love without 
knowledge; heat without light, the warmth of an 
ignorant, untempered zeal that the Apostle de- 
siderates. But he deplores the existence of 
knowledge without love, a clear head with a cold 
heart, an intellect whose growth has left the 
affections starved and stunted, with enlightened 
apprehensions of truth that awaken no corre- 
sponding emotions. Hence comes the pride of 
reason, the “ knowledge that puffeth up.” Love 
alone knows the art of building up. : 
Loveless knowledge is not wisdom. For wis- 
dom is lowly in her own eyes, mild and gracious. 
What the man of cold intellect sees, he sees 
clearly; hc reasons on it well. But his data are 
defective. He discerns but the half, the poorer 
half of life. There is a whole heaven of facts 
of which he takes no account. He has an acute 
and sensitive perception of phenomena coming 
within the range of his five senses, and of every- 
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thing that logic can elicit from such phenomena. 
But he “cannot see afar off.” Above all, “he 
that loveth not, knoweth not God.’ He leaves 
out the Supreme Factor in human life; and all 
his calculations are vitiated. ‘“‘ Hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of the world?” 

If knowledge then is the enlightened eye, love 
is the throbbing, living heart of Christian good: 
ness. : 

2. The fruit of the Spirit is joy. Joy dwells 
in the house of Love; nor elsewhere will she 
tarry. 

Love is the mistress both of joy and sorrow. 
Wronged, frustrated, hers is the bitterest of 
griefs. Love makes us capable of pain and 
shame; but equally of triumph and delight. 
Therefore the Lover of mankind was the ‘ Man 
of sorrows,” whose love bared its breast to the 
arrows of scorn and hate; and yet “for the joy 
that was set before Him, He endured the cross, 
despising the shame.” There was no sorrow like 
that of Christ rejected and crucified; no joy 
like the joy of Christ risen and reigning. This 
joy, the delight of love satisfied in those it loves, 
is that whose fulfilment He has promised to 
His disciples (John xv. 8-11). 

Such joy the selfish heart never knows. Life’s 
choicest blessings, heaven’s highest favours fail 
to bring it happiness. Sensuous gratification, 
and even intellectual pleasure by itself, wants the 
true note of gladness. There is nothing that 
thrills the whole nature, that stirs the pulses 
of life and sets them dancing, like the touch of 
a pure love. It is the pearl of great price, for 
which “if a man would give all the substance 
of his house, he would be utterly contemned.” 
But of all the joys love gives to life, that is the 
deepest which is ours when ‘the love of God 
is shed abroad in our heart.” Then the full 
tide of blessedness pours into, the human spirit. 
Then we know of what happiness our nature 
was made capable, when we know the love that 
God hath toward us. 

This joy in the Lord quickens and elevates, 
while it: cleanses, all other emotions. It raises 
the whole temperature of the heart. It gives a 
new glow to life. It lends a warmer and a 
purer tone to our natural affections, It sheds 
a diviner meaning, a brighter aspect over the 
common face of earth and sky. It throws a 
radiance of hope upon the toils and weariness 
of mortality. It “ glories in tribulation.” It tri- 
umphs in death. He who “lives in the Spirit” 
cannot be a dull, or peevish, or melancholy man. 
One with Christ his heavenly Lord, he begins 
already to taste His joy,—a joy which none 
taketh away and which many sorrows cannot 
quench. 

Joy is the beaming countenance, the elastic 
step, the singing voice of Christian goodness. 

3. But joy is a thing of seasons. It has its 
ebb and flow, and would not be itself if it were 
constant. It is crossed, varied, shadowed un- 
ceasingly. On earth sorrow ever follows its 
track, as night chases day. No one knew this 
better than Paul. “ Sorrowful,” he says of him- 
self (2 Cor. vi. 10), “yet always rejoicing:” a 
continual alternation, sorrow threatening every 
moment to extinguish, but serving to enhance, 
his joy. Joy leans upon her graver sister Peace. 

There is nothing fitful or febrile in the quality 
of Peace. It is a settled quiet of the heart, a 
deep, brooding mystery that “ passeth all under- 
standing,” the stillness of eternity entering the 
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spirit, the Sabbath of God (Heb. iv. 9). It is 
theirs who are “justified by faith” (Rom. v. 
1, 2). It is the bequest of Jesus Christ (John 
xiv. 27). He “ made peace for us through the 
blood of His cross.” He has reconciled us with 
the eternal law, with the Will that rules all 
things without effort or disturbance. We pass 
from the region of misrule and mad rebellion 
into the kingdom of the Son of God’s love, 
with its ordered freedom, its clear and tranquil 
light, its “central peace, subsisting at the heart 
of endless agitation.” 

After the war of the passions, after the tem- 
pest of doubt and fear, Christ has spoken, 
“Peace, be still!” A great calm spreads over 
the troubled waters; wind and wave lie down 
hushed at His feet. The demonic powers that 
lashed the soul into tumult, vanish before His 
holy presence. The Spirit of Jesus takes pos- 
session of mind and heart and will. And His 
fruit is peace—always peace. This one virtue 
takes the place of the manifold forms of con- 
tention which makes life a chaos and a misery. 
While He rules, “the peace of God guards the 
heart and thoughts” and holds them safe from 
inward mutiny, outward assault; and the dis- 
solute, turbulent train of the works of the flesh 
find the gates of the soul barred against them. 

Peace is the calm, unruffled brow, the poised 
and even temper which Christian goodness wears. 

4. The heart at peace with God has patience 
with men. ‘Charity suffereth long.” She is 
not provoked by opposition; nor soured by in- 
justice; no, nor crushed by men’s contempt. 
She can afford to wait; for truth and -love will 
conquer in the end. She knows in whose hand 
her cause is, and remembers how long He has 
suffered the unbelief and rebellion of an insensate 
world; she “considers Him that endured such 
contradiction of sinners against Himself.” 
Mercy and longsuffering are qualities that we 
share with God Himself, in which God was, and 
is, “manifest in the flesh.” In this ripe fruit 
of the Spirit there are joined “the love of God, 
and the patience of Christ” (2 Thess. iii. 5). 

Longsuffering is the patient magnanimity of 
Christian goodness, the broad shoulders on 
which it “ beareth all things” (1 Cor. xiii. 7). 

5. ‘ Charity suffereth long and is kind.” 

Gentleness (or kindness, as the word is more 
frequently and better rendered,) resembles 
“longsuffering ”’ in finding its chief objects in 
the evil and unthankful. But while the latter 
is passive and self-contained, kindness is an 
active, busy virtue. She is moreover of a humble 
and tender spirit, stooping to the lowest need, 
thinking nothing too small in which she may 
help, ready to give back blessing for cursing, 
benefit for harm and wrong. 

Kindness is the thoughtful insight, the deli- 
cate tact, the gentle ministering hand of Char- 
ity. 

6. Linked with kindness comes goodness, which 
is its other self, differing from it only as twin 
sisters may, each fairer for the beauty of the 
other. Goodness is perhaps more affluent, more 
catholic in its bounty; kindness more delicate 
and discriminating. The former looks to the 
benefit conferred, seeking to make it as large 
and full as possible; the latter has respect to 
the recipients, and studies to suit their necessity. 
While kindness makes its opportunities, and 
seeks out the most needy and miserable, good- 
ness throws its doors open to all comers. Good- 
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ness is the more masculine and large-hearted 
form of charity; and if it errs, errs through 
blundering and want of tact. Kindness is the 
more feminine; and may err through exclusive- 
ness and narrowness of view. United, they are 
perfect. : ¢ 

Goodness is the honest, generous face, the open 
hand of Charity. 

7. This procession of the Virtues has conducted 
us, in the order of Divine grace, from the thought 
of a loving, forgiving God, the Object of our 
love, our joy and peace, to that of an evil-doing, 
unhappy world, with its need of longsuffering and 
kindness; and we now come to the inner, sacred 
circle of brethren beloved in Christ, where, with 
goodness, faith—that is, trustfulness, confidence— 
is called into exercise. ; 

The Authorised rendering, “faith’”’ seems to 
us in this instance preferable to the “ faithful- 
ness’”’ of the Revisers. ‘‘ Possibly,” says Bisho 
Lightfoot, ‘‘ ior may here signify ‘ trustful- 
ness, reliance,’ in one’s dealings with others; 


comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 7;”” we should prefer to say 


“ probably,’ or even “unmistakably,” to this. 
The use of pistis in any other sense is rare and 
doubtful in Paul’s Epistles. It is true that 
“God” or “ Christ’ is elsewhere implied as the 
object of faith; but where the word stands, as 
it does here, in a series of qualities belonging 
to human relationships, it finds, in agreement 
with its current meaning, another application. 
As a link between goodness and meekness, trust- 
fulness, and nothing else, appears to be in place. 
The parallel expression of 1 Cor. xiii., of which 
chapter we find so many echoes in the text, we 
take to be decisive: ‘‘ Charity believeth all things.” 

The faith that unites man to God, in turn joins 
man to his fellows. Faith in the Divine Father- 
hood becomes trust in the human brotherhood. 
In this generous attribute the Galatians were 
sadly deficient. ‘‘ Honour all men,’ wrote Peter 
to them; “love the brotherhood” (1 Pet. ii. 
17). Their factiousness and jealousies were the 
exact opposite of this fruit of the Spirit. Little 
was there to be found in them of the love that 
“envieth and vaunteth not,’ which “ imputeth 
not evil, nor rejoiceth in unrighteousness,” 
which “ beareth, believeth, hopeth, endureth all 
things.’”” They needed more faith in man, as well 
as in God. 

The true heart knows how to trust. He who 
doubts every one is even more deceived than the 
man who blindly confides in every one. There is 
no more miserable vice than cynicism; no man 
more ill-conditioned than he who counts all the 
world knaves or fools except himself. This 
poison of mistrust, this’ biting acid of scepticism 
is a fruit of irreligion. It is one of the surest. 
signs of social and national decay. 

The Christian man knows not only how to 
stand alone and to “bear all things,” but also. 
how to lean on others, strengthening himself. 
by their strength and supporting them in weak- 
ness. He delights to ‘think others better” 
than himself; and hefe “ meekness” is one with 
“faith.” His own goodness gives him an eye 
for everything that is best in those around him. 

Trustfulness is the warm, firm clasp of friend- 
ship, the generous and loyal homage which 
goodness ever pays to goodness. ; 

8. Meekness, as we have seen, is the other side 
of faith. It is not tameness and want of spirit, 
as those who “judge after the flesh” are apt 
to think. Nor is meekness the mere quietness 
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of a retiring disposition. ‘The man Moses was 
very meek, above all the men which were upon the 
face of the earth.” It comports with the highest 
courage and activity; and is a qualification for 
public leadership. Jesus Christ stands before us 
as the perfect pattern of meekness. “I intreat 
you,” pleads the Apostle with the self-asserting 
Corinthians, “by the meekness and gentleness 
of Christ!’’ Meekness is self-repression in view 
of the claims and needs of others; it is the 
“ charity ’ which “ seeketh not her own, looketh 
not to her own things, but to the things of 
others.” For her, self is of no account in com- 
parison with Christ and His kingdom, and the 
honour of His brethren. 

Meekness is the content and quiet mien, the 
willing self-effacement that is the mark of Christ- 
like goodness. 

yg. Finally temperance, or self-control,—third of 
Plato’s cardinal virtues. 

By this last link the chain of the virtues, at 
its higher end attached to the throne of the 
Divine love and mercy, is fastened firmly down 
into the actualities of daily habit and bodily reg- 
imen. Temperance, to change the figure, closes 
the array of the graces, holding the post of the 
rear-guard which checks all straggling and pro- 
tects the march from surprise and treacherous 
overthrow. 

If meckness is the virtue of the whole man 
as he stands before his God and in the midst 
of his fellows, temperance is that of his body, 
the tenement and instrument of the regenerate 
spirit. It is the antithesis of “ drunkenness and 
revellings,” which closed the list of ‘ works of 
the flesh,” just as the preceding -graces, from 
“peace”’ to “meekness,’ are opposed to the 
multiplied forms of “enmity” and “ strife.” 
Amongst ourselves very commonly the same 
limited contrast is implied. But to make “ tem- 
perance”’ signify only or chiefly the avoidance 
of strong drink is miserably to narrow its sig- 
nificance. It covers the whole range of moral 
discipline, and concerns every sense and passion 
of our nature. Temperance is a practised mas- 
tery of self. It holds the reins of the chariot 
of life. It is the steady and prompt control 
of the outlooking sensibilities and appetencies, 
and inwardly moving desires. The tongue, the 
hand and foot, the eye, the temper, the tastes 
and affections, all require in turn to feel. its 
curb. He is a temperate man, in the Apostle’s 
meaning, who holds himself well in hand, who 
meets temptation as a disciplined army meets 
the shock of battle, by skill and alertness and 
tempered courage baffling the forces that out- 
number it. 

This also is a “fruit of the Spirit ”"—though 
we may count it the lowest and least, yet as 
indispensable to our salvation as the love of God 
itself. For the lack of this safeguard how many 
a saint has stumbled into folly and shame! It 
is no small thing for the Holy Spirit to ac- 
complish in us, no mean prize for which we 
strive in seeking the crown of a perfect self- 
control. This mastery over the flesh is in truth 
the rightful eee of the human spirit, the 
dignity from which it fell through sin, and which 
the gift of the Spirit of Christ restores. 

And this virtue in a Christian man is exer- 
cised for the behoof of others, as well as for 
his own. “I keep my body under,” cries the 
Apostle, ‘I make it my slave and not my mas- 
ter; lest, having preached to others, I myself 
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should be a castaway "—that is self-regard, mere 
common prudence; but again, “It is good not 
to eat flesh, nor drink wine, nor to do anything 
whereby a brother is made to stumble or made 
weak” (1 Cor. ix. 27; Rom. xiv. 21). 

Temperance is the guarded step, the sober, 
measured walk in which Christian. goodness 
keeps the way of life, and makes straight paths 
for stumbling and straying feet. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
OUR BROTHER'S BURDEN AND OUR OWN. 


GALATIANS vi. I-5. 


THE division of the chapters at this point is 
almost as unfortunate as that between chaps. iv. 
and v. The introductory “ Brethren” is not a 
form of transition to a new topic; it calls in 
the brotherly love of the Galatians to put an 
end to the bickerings and recriminations which 
the Apostle has censured in the preceding verses. 
How unseemly for brethren to be “ vainglorious ”’ 
towards each other, to be “ provoking and en- 
vying one another!” If they are spiritual men, 
they should look more considerately on the faults 
of their neighbours, more seriously on their own 
responsibilities. 

The Galatic temperament, as we have seen, was 
prone to the mischievous vanity which the Apos- 
tle here reproves. Those who had, or fancied 
they had, some superiority over others in talent 
or in character, prided themselves upon it. Even 
spiritual gifts were made matter of ostentation; 
and display on the part of the more gifted ex- 
cited the jealousy of inferior brethren. The 
same disposition which manifests itself in arro- 
gance on the one side, on the other takes the 
form of discontent and envy. The heart-burn- 
ings and the social tension which this state of 
things creates, make every chance collision a 
danger; and the slightest wound is inflamed into 
a rankling sore. The stumbling brother is 
pushed on into a fall; and the fallen man, who 
might have been helped to his feet, is left to 
lie there, the object of unpitying reproach. In- 
deed, the lapse of his neighbour is to the vain- 
glorious man a cause of satisfaction rather than 
of sorrow. The other’s weakness serves for a 
foil to his strength. Instead of stooping down 
to “restore such a one,” he holds stiffly aloof 
in the eminence of conscious virtue; and bears 
himself more proudly in the lustre added to his 
piety by his fellow’s disgrace. ‘‘ God, I thank 
Thee,” he seems to say, “ that I am not as other 
men,—nor even as this wretched back-slider!” 
The compellation “ Brethren” is itself a rebuke 
to such heartless pride. 

There are two reflections which should in- 
stantly correct the spirit of vain-glory. The 
Apostle appeals in the first place to brotherly love, 
to the claims that an erring fellow-Christian has 
upon our sympathy, to the meekness and for- 
bearance which the Spirit of grace inspires, in 
fine to Christ’s law which makes compassion our 
duty. At the same time he points~out to us 
our own infirmity and exposure to temptation. 
He reminds us of the weight of our. individ- 
ual responsibility and the final account awaiting 
us. A proper sense at once of the rights of 
others and of our own obligations will make 
this shallow vanity impossible. 

This double-edged exhortation takes shape in 
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two leading sentences, sharply clashing with each 
other in the style of paradox in which the Apos- 
tle loves to contrast the opposite sides of truth: 
“ Bear ye one another’s burdens’”’ (ver. 2); and 
yet “Every man shall bear his own burden” 
(ver. 5). 

I. What then are the considerations that com- 
mend the burdens of others for our bearing? 

The burden the Apostle has in view is that of 
a brother’s trespass: ** Brethren, if a man be over- 
taken in some trespass.” 

Here the question-arises as to whether Paul 
means overtaken by the temptation, or by the dis- 
covery of his sin—surprised into committing, or 
im committing the trespass. Winer, Lightfoot, 
and some other interpreters, read the words in 
the latter sense: “ surprised, detected in the act 
of committing any sin, so that his guilt is placed 
_beyond a doubt” (Lightfoot). We are per- 
suaded, notwithstanding, that the common view 
of the text is the correct one. The manner 
of the offender’s detection has little to do with 
the way in which he should be treated; but the 
circumstances of his fall have everything to do 
with it. The suddenness, the surprise of his 
temptation is both a reason for more lenient 
judgment, and a ground for hope of his restora- 
tion. The preposition ‘‘in” (é), it is urged, 
stands in the way of this interpretation. We 
might have expected to read “ (surprised) by,” 
or perhaps “into (any sin).” But the word is 
“trespass,” not “sin.” It points not to the cause 
of the man’s fall, but to the condition in which 
it has placed him. The Greek preposition (ac- 
cording to a well-known idiom of verbs of mo- 
tion) indicates the result of the unexpected as- 
sault to which the man has been subject. A 
gust of temptation has caught him unawares; 
and we now see him lying overthrown and pros- 
trate, involved “in some trespass.” 

The Apostle is supposing an instance—pos- 
sibly an actual case—in which the sin committed 
was due to weakness and surprise, rather than 
deliberate intention; like that of Eve, when “ the 
woman being beguiled fell into transgression.” 
Such a fall deserves commiseration. The at- 
tack was unlooked -for; the man was off his 
guard. The Gallic nature is heedless and im- 
pulsive. Men of this temperament should make 
allowance for each other. An offence committed 
in a rash moment, under provocation, must not 
be visited with implacable severity, nor magni- 
fied until it become a fatal barrier between the 
evil-doer and society. And Paul says expressly, 
“Tf a@ man be overtaken”’—a delicate reminder 
of our human infirmity and common danger 
(comp. 1 Cor. x. 13). Let us remember that 
it is a man who has erred, of like passions 
with ourselves; and his trespass will excite pity 
for him and apprehension for ourselves. 

Such an effect the occurrence should have 
upon “the spiritual,” on the men of love and 
peace, who “ walk in the Spirit.” The Apostle’s 
appeal is qualified by this definition. Vain and 
self-seeking men, the irritable, the resentful, are 
otherwise affected by a neighbour’s trespass. 
They will be angry with him, lavish in virtuous 
scorn; but it is not in them to ‘restore such 
a one.” They are more likely to aggravate than 
heal the wound, to push the weak man down 
when he tries to rise, than to help him to his 
feet. The work of restoration needs a knowledge 
of the human heart, a self-restraint and patient 
skill, quite beyond their capability. 
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The restoration here signified - denotes not only, 
or not so much, the man’s inward, spiritual 
renewal, 
mending of the rent caused by his removal. In 
1 Cor. i. 10; 2 Cor. xiii, 11; 1 Thess. iii. Jo, where, 
as in other places, the English verb “ perfect ” 
enters into the rendering of xaraprifw, it gives 
the idea of readjustment, the right fitting of 
part to part, member to member, in some larger 
whole. Writing to the Corinthian Church at 
this time respecting a flagrant trespass com- 


mitted there, for which the transgressor was now - 


penitent, the Apostle bids its members “ con- 
firm their love” to him (2 Cor. ii. 5-11). So 
here “the spiritual’”’ amongst the Galatians are 
urged to make it their business to set right the 
lapsed brother, to bring him back as soon and 
safely as might be to the fold of Christ. 

Of all the fruits of the Spirit, meekness is most 
required for this office of restoration, the meek- 
ness of Christ the Good Shepherd—of Paul who 
was “ gentle as a nurse’? amongst his children, 
and seven against the worst offenders preferred 
to “come in love and a spirit of _meekness,” 
rather than “ with a rod” (1 Thess. ii. 7; 1 Cor. 
iv. 21). To reprove without pride or acrimony, 
to stoop to the fallen without the air of conde- 
scension, requires the spirit of meekness” 
in a singular degree. Such a bearing lends pe- 
culiar grace to compassion. This “ gentleness of 
Christ’ is one of the finest and rarest marks 
of the spiritual man. The moroseness some- 
times associated with religious zeal, the disposi- 
tion to judge hardly the failings of weaker men 
is anything but according to Christ. It is written 
of Him, “A bruised reed shall He not break, 
and the smoking flax shall He not quench” 
(Tsatxlits 33 Matte xii 2oye 

Meekness becomes sinful men dealing with 
fellow-sinners. ‘‘ Considering thyself,” says the 
Apostle, ‘lest thou also be tempted.” It is a no- 
ticeablething that men morally weak in any given 
direction are apt to be the severest judges of 
those who err in the same respect, just as people 
who have risen out of poverty are often the 
harshest towards the poor. 
their own past, and hate to be reminded o 
condition from which they have suffered. Or is 
the judge, in sentencing a kindred offender, 
seeking to reinforce his own conscience and to 
give a warning to himself? One is inclined 
sometimes to think so. But reflection on our 
own infirmities should counteract, instead of fos- 
tering censoriousness. Every man knows enough 
of himself to make him chary of denouncing 
others. ‘‘ Look to thyself,’ cries the Apostle. 
“Thou hast considered thy brother’s faults. 
Now turn thine eye inward, and contemplate 
thine own. Hast thou never aforetime com- 
mitted the offence with which he stands charged; 
or haply yielded to the like temptation in a less 
degree? Or if not even that, it may be thou 
art guilty of sins of another kind, though hidden ~ 
from human sight, in the eyes of God no less 
heinous.” “Judge not,” said the Judge of all 
the earth, “lest ye be judged. With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you ” 
(Matt. vii. 1-5). 

This exhortation begins in general terms; but 
in the latter clause of ver. I it passes into the 
individualising singular—‘‘ looking to thyself, 
lest even thow be tempted.” The disaster be- 
falling one reveals the common peril; it is the 
signal for every member of the Church to take 
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heed to himself. The scrutiny which it calls 
for belongs to each man’s private conscience. 
And the faithfulness and integrity required in 
those who approach the wrongdoer with a view 
to his recovery, must be chastened by personal 
solicitude. The fall of a Christian brother should 
be in any case the occasion of heart-searching 
and profound humiliation. Feelings of indiffer- 
ence towards him, much more of contempt, will 
prove the prelude of a worse overthrow for our- 
selves. 

The burden of a brother’s trespass is the most 
painful that can devolve upon a Christian man. 
But this is not the only burden we bring upon 
each other. There are burdens of anxiety and 
sorrow, of personal infirmity, of family difficulty, 
of business embarrassment, infinite varieties and 
complications of trial in which the resources of 
brotherly sympathy are taxed. The injtnction 
of the Apostle has an unlimited range. That 
which burdens my friend and brother cannot be 
otherwise than a solicitude to me. Whatever 
it be that cripples him and hinders his running 
the race set before him, I am bound, accord- 
ing to the best of my judgment and ability, to 
assist him to overcome, it. If I leave him to 
stagger on alone, to sink under his load when 
my shoulder might have eased it for him, the 
reproach will be mine. 

This is no work of supererogation, no matter 
of mere liking and choice. I am not at liberty 
to refuse to share the burdens of the brother- 
hood. ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens,” Paul 
says, “and so fulfil the law of Christ.” This law 
the Apostle has already cited and enforced 
against the contentions and jealousies rife in 
Galatia (v. 14, 15). But it has a further appli- 
cation. Christ’s law of love not only says, 
“Thou shalt not bite and devour; thou shalt 
not provoke and envy thy brother;” but also, 
“Thou shalt help and comfort him, and regard 
his burden as thine own.” 

This law makes of the Church one body, with 
a solidarity of interests and obligations. It finds 
employment and discipline for the energy of 
Christian freedom, in yoking it to the service 
of the over-burdened. It reveals the dignity 
and privilege of moral strength, which con- 
sist not in the enjoyment of its own superiority, 
but in its power to bear ‘the infirmities of the 


weak.” This was the glory of Christ, who 
“pleased not Himself’? (Rom. xy. 1-4). The 
Giver of the law is its great Example. ‘“ Being 


in the form of God,’ He “took the form of 
a servant,” that in love He might serve man- 
kind; He “became obedient, unto the death of 
the cross” (Phil. ii. 1-8). Justly is the infer- 
ence drawn, “ We also ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren’”’ (1 John iii. 16). There 
is no limit to the service which the redeemed 
brotherhood of Christ may expect from its mem- 
bers. 

Only this law must not be abused by the in- 
dolent and the overreaching, by the men who 
are ready to throw their burdens on others and 
make every generous neighbour the victim of 
their dishonesty. It is the need, not the demand, 
of our brother which claims our help. We are 
bound to take care that it is his necessity to 
which we minister, not his imposture or his 
slothfulness. The warning that ‘‘ each man shall 
bear his own burden” is addressed to those who 
receive, as well as to those who render aid in 
the common burden-bearing of the Church. 
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II. The adjustment of social and individual 
duty is often far from easy, and requires the 
nicest discernment and moral tact. Both are 
brought into view in this paragraph, in its latter 
as well as in its former section. But in vv. 1, 
2 the need of others, in vv. 3-5 our personal 
responsibility, forms the leading consideration. 
We see on the one hand, that a true self-regard 
teaches us to identify ourselves with the moral 
interests of others: while, on the other hand, a 
false regard to others is excluded (ver. 4) which 
disturbs the judgment to be formed respecting 
ourselves. The thought of his own burden to be 
borne by each man now comes to the front of 
the exhortation. 

Ver. 3 stands between the two counterpoised 
estimates. It is another shaft directed against 
Galatian vainglory, and pointed with Paul’s 
keenest irony. “ For if a man thinketh he is 
something, being nothing, he deceiveth himself.” 

This truth is very evident. But what is its bear- 
ing on the matter in hand? The maxim is ad- 
vanced to support the foregoing admonition. It 
was their self-conceit that led some of the Apos- 
tle’s readers to treat with contempt the brother 
who had trespassed;he tells them that this opin- 
ion of theirs is a delusion,a kind of mental halluci- 
nation (¢pevarargd éavrév), It betrays a melan- 
choly ignorance. The “ spiritual’? man who 
“thinks himself to be something,” says to you, 
““T am quite above these weak brethren, as you 


see. Their habits of life, their temptations are 
not mine. Their sympathy would be useless to 
me. And I shall not burden myself with their 


feebleness, nor vex myself with their ignorance 
and rudeness.” If any man separates himself 
from the Christian commonalty and breaks the 
ties of religious fellowship on grounds of this 
sort, and yet imagines he is following Christ, 
he “ deceives himself.” Others will see how little 
his affected eminence is worth. Some _ will 
humour his vanity; many will ridicule or pity 
it; few will be deceived by it. 

The fact of a man’s “thinking himself to be 
something ” goes far to prove that he “is noth- 
ing.” ‘Woe unto them that are wise in their 
own eyes, and prudent in their own sight.” Real 
knowledge is humble; it knows its nothingness. 
Socrates, when the oracle pronounced him the 
wisest man in Greece, at last discovered that the 
response was right, inasmuch as he alone was 
aware that he knew nothing, while other men 
were confident of their knowledge. And a greater 
than Socrates, our All-wise, All-holy Saviour, 
says to us, “ Learn of Me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart.’”’ It is in humility and depend- 
ence, in self-forgetting that true wisdom begins. 
Who are we, although the most refined or high- 
est in place, that we should despise plain, un- 
cultured members of the Church, those who bear 
life’s heavier burdens and amongst whom our 
Saviour spent His days on earth, and treat them 
as unfit for our company, unworthy of fellow- 
ship with us in Christ? 

They are themselves the greatest losers who 
neglect to fulfil Christ’s law. Such men might 
learn from their humbler brethren,“ accustomed 
to the trials and temptations of a working life 
and a rough world, how to bear more worthily 
their own burdens. How foolish of “the eye 
to say to the hand” or “foot, I have no need 
of thee” ! ‘“ God hath chosen the poor of this 
world rich in faith.” There are truths of which 
they are our best teachers—priceless lessons of 
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the power of Divine grace and the deep things 
of Christian experience. This isolation robs the 
poorer members of the Church in their turn of 
the manifold help due to them from communion 
with those more happily circumstanced. How 
many of the evils around us would be amelio- 
rated, how many of our difficulties would vanish, 
if we could bring about a truer Christian fra- 
ternisation, if caste-feeling in our English 
Church-life were once destroyed, if men would 
lay aside their stiffness and social hauteur, and 
cease to think that they “are something” on 
grounds of worldly distinction and wealth 
which in Christ are absolutely nothing. 

The vain conceit of their superority indulged 
in by some of his readers, the Apostle further 
- corrects by reminding the self-deceivers of their 
own responsibility. The irony of ver. 3 passes 
into a sterner tone of warning in vv. 4 and 5. 
“Let each man try his own work,” he cries. 
“Judge yourselves, instead of judging one 
another. Mind your own.duty, rather than your 
neighbours’ faults. Do not think of your worth 
or talents in comparison with theirs; but see to 
it that your work is right.” The question for 
each of us is not, What do others fail to do? but, 
What am I myself really doing? What will my 
life’s work amount to, when measured by that 
which God expects from me? 

This question shuts each man up within his 
own conscience. It anticipates the final judg- 
ment-day. “Every one of us must give account 
of himself to God” (Rom. xiv. 12). Reference 
to the conduct of others is here out of place. 
The petty comparisons which feed our vanity 
and ot chass-prejudices are of no avail at the 
bar of God. I may be able for every fault of my 
own to find some one else more faulty. But 
this makes me no whit better. It is the intrinsic, 
not the comparative worth of character and 
daily work of which God takes account. If we 
study our brother’s work, it should be with a 
view to enable him to do it better, or to learn to 
improve our own by his example; not in order 
to find excuses for ourselves in his short- 
comings. 

“And then”—if our work abide the test— 
“we shall have our glorying in ourselves alone, 
not in regard to our neighbour.” Not his flaws 
and failures, but my own honest work will be the 
ground of my satisfaction. This was Paul’s 
“ glorying ”’ in face of the slanders by which he 
was incessantly pursued. It lay in the testimony 
of his conscience. He lived under the severest 
self-scrutiny. He knew himself as the man only 
can who “knows the fear of the Lord,’ who 
places himself every day before the dread tri- 
bunal of Christ Jesus. He is “ made manifest 
unto God;” and in the light of that searching 
Presence he can affirm that he “ knows nothing 
against himself.”’* But this boast makes him 
humble. ‘‘ By the grace of God” he is enabled to 
“have his conversation in the world in holiness 
and sincerity coming of God.” If he had 
seemed to claim any credit for himself, he at 
once corrects the thought: “ Yet not I,” he says, 
“but God’s grace that was with me. I have my 
glorying in Christ Jesus in the things pertaining _ 
to God, in that which Christ hath wrought in 
me” (1 Cor. xv. 10; Rom. xv. 16-19). 

So that this boast of the Apostle, in which he 
invites the vainglorious Galatians to secure a 
share, resolves itself after all into his one boast, 

*1 Cor. iv. 1-5; 2 Cor. i. 123 Vv. 10-12. 
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“in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ” (ver. 
If his work on trial should prove to be 


14). 
gold, ‘abiding’ amongst the world’s imperish- 
able treasures and fixed foundations of truth 
(1 Cor. iii. 10-15), Christ only was to be praised 
for this. Paul’s glorying is the-opposite of the 
Legalist’s, who presumes on his ‘“‘ works” as his 
own achievements, commending him for right- 
eous before God. “ Justified by works,” such a 
man hath ‘whereof to glory, but not toward 
God” (Rom. iv. 2). His boasting redounds to 
himself. Whatever glory belongs to the work 
of the Christian must be referred to God. Such 
work furnishes no ground for magnifying the 
man at the expense of his fellows. If we praise 
the stream, it is to commend the fountain. If 
we admire the lives of the saints and celebrate 
the deeds of the heroes of faith, it is ad majorem 
Dei gloriam—‘‘ that in all things God may be 
glorified through Jesus Christ’ (1 Pet. iv. 11). 

“ For each will bear his own load.” Here is 
the ultimate reason for the self-examination to 
which the Apostle has been urging his readers, 
in order to restrain their vanity. The emphatic 
repetition of the words each man in vv. 4 and 5 
brings out impressively the personal character of 
the account to be rendered. At the same time, 
the deeper sense of our own burdens thus 
awakened will help to stir in us sympathy for the 
loads under which our fellows labour. So that 
this warning indirectly furthers the appeal for 
sympathy with which the chapter began. 

Faithful scrutiny of our work may give us rea- 
sons for satisfaction and gratitude towards God. 
But it will yield matter of another kind. It will 
call to remembrance old sins and follies, lost 
opportunities, wasted powers, with their burden 
of regret and humiliation. It will set before us 
the array of our obligations, the manifold tasks 
committed to us by our heavenly Master, com- 
pelling us to say, ‘““ Who is sufficient for these 
things?’’ And besides the reproofs of the past 
and the stern demands of the present, there 
sounds in the soul’s ear the message of the 
future, the summons to our final reckoning. 
Each of us has his own life-load, made up of this 
triple burden. A thousand varying- cireum- 
stances and individual experiences go to consti- 
tute the ever-growing load which we bear with 
us from youth to age, like the wayfarer his 
bundle, like the soldier his knapsack and accou- 
trements—the individual lot, the peculiar un- 
transferable vocation and responsibility fastened 
by the hand of God upon our shoulders. This 
burden we shall have to carry up to Christ's 
judgment-seat. He is our Master; He alone 
can give us our discharge. His lips must pro- 
nounce the final ‘“‘ Well done’”—or, “ Thou 
wicked and slothful servant! 2’ 

In this sentence the Apostle employs a differ- 
ent word from that used in ver. 2. 
was thinking of the weight, the burdensomeness of 
our brother’s troubles, which we haply may 
lighten for him, and which is so far common 
property. But the second word, #opriov (ap- 
plied for instance to a ship’s lading), indicates 
that which is proper to each in the burdens of life. 
There are duties that we have no power to 
devolve, cares and griefs that we must bear in 
secret, problems that we must work out severally 
and for ourselves. To consider them aright, to 
weigh well the sum of our duty will dash our 
self-complacency; it will surely make us serious 
and humble. Let us wake up from dreams of 
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self-pleasing to an earnest, manly apprehension 
of life’s demands—‘ while,” like the Apostle, 
“we look not at the things which are seen, but 
at the things which are not seen and eternal” 
(2 Cor. iv. 18). 


After all, it is the men who have the highest 
standard for themselves that as a rule are most 
considerate in their estimate of others. The 
holiest are the most pitiful. They know best 
how to enter into the struggles of a weaker 
brother. They can appreciate his unsuccessful 
resistance to temptation; they can discern where 
and how he has failed, and how much of genuine 
sorrow there is in his remorse... From the ful- 
ness of their own experience they can interpret 
a possibility of better things in what excites 
contempt in those who judge by appearance and 
by conventional rules. He who has learned 
faithfully to “consider himself”? and meekly to 
“bear his own burden,” is most fit to do the 
work of Christ, and to shepherd His tempted 
- and straying sheep. Strict with ourselves, we 
shall grow wise and gentle in our care for 
others. 

In the Christian conscience the sense of per- 
sonal and that of social responsibility serve each 
to stimulate and guard the other. Duty and 
sympathy, love and law are fused into one. For 
Christ is all in all; and these two hemispheres of 
life unite in Him. 


GHACTER X XVII. 
SOWING AND REAPING. 
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Eacu shall bear his own burden (ver. 5)—but 
let there be communion of disciple with teacher 
in all that is good. The latter sentence is clearly 
intended to balance the former. The transition 
turns upon the same antithesis between social 
and individual responsibility that occupied us in 
the foregoing chapter. But it is now presented 
on another side. In the previous passage it con- 
cerned the conduct of “the spiritual’ toward 
erring brethren whom they were tempted to 
despise; here, their behaviour toward teachers 
whom they were disposed to neglect. There it 
is inferiors, here superiors that are in view. The 
Galatian “ vainglory ’’ manifested itself alike in 
provocation toward the former, and in envy to- 
ward the latter (v. 26). In both ways it bred 
disaffection, and threatened to break up the 
Church’s unity. The two effects are perfectly 
consistent. Those who are harsh in their deal- 
ings with the weak, are commonly rude and 
insubordinate toward their betters, where they 
dare to be so. Self-conceit and self-sufficiency 
engender in the one direction a cold contempt, 
in the other a jealous independence. The former 
‘error is corrected by a due sense of our own 
infirmities; the latter by the consideration of our 
responsibility to God. We are compelled to feel 
for the burdens of others when we realise the 
weight of our own. We learn to respect the 
claims of those placed over us, when we remem- 
ber what we owe to God through them. Per- 
sonal responsibility is the last word of the former 
paragraph; social responsibility is the first word 
of this. Such is the contrast marked by the 
transitional But. 
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From this point of view ver. 6 gains a very 
comprehensive sense. “ All good things” can- 
not surely be limited to the “carnal things” 
of 1 Cor. ix. 11. As Meyer and Beet amongst 
recent commentators clearly show, the context 
gives to this phrase a larger scope. At the same 
time, there is no necessity to exclude the thought 
of temporal good. The Apostle designedly 
makes his appeal as wide as possible. The 
reasoning of the corresponding passage in the 
Corinthian letter is a deduction from the general 
principle laid down here. 

But it is spiritual fellowship that the Apostle 
chiefly desiderates. The true minister of Christ 
counts this vastly more sacred, and has this 
interest far more at heart than his own tempo- 
ralities. He labours for the unity of the Church; 
he strives to secure the mutual sympathy and 
co-operation of all orders and ranks—teachers 
and taught, officers and private members—“ in 
every good word and work.” He must have the 
heart of his people with him in his work, or his 
joy will be faint and his success scant indeed. 
Christian teaching is designed to awaken this 
sympathetic response. And it will take expres- 
sion in the rendering of whatever kind of help 
the gifts and means of the hearer and the needs 
of the occasion call for. Paul requires every 
member of the Body of Christ to make her wants 
and toils his own. We have no right to leave the 
burdens of the Church’s work to her leaders, to 
expect her battles to be fought and won by the 
officers alone. This neglect has been the parent 
of innumerable mischiefs. Indolence in the laity 
‘fosters sacerdotalism in the clergy. But when, 
on the contrary, an active, sympathetic union is 
maintained between “him that is taught” and 
“him that teacheth,”’ that other matter of the 
temporal support of the Christian ministry, to 
which this text is so often exclusively referred, 
comes in as a necessary detail, to be generously 
and prudently arranged, but which will not be 
felt on either side as a burden or a difficulty. 
Everything depends on the fellowship of spirit, 
on the strength of the bond of love that knits 
together the members of the Body of Christ. 
Here, in Galatia, that bond had been grievously 


weakened. Ina Church so disturbed, the fellow- 
ship of teachers and taught was _ inevitably 
strained. 


Such communion the Apostle craves. from his 
children in the faith with an intense yearning. 
This is the one fruit of God’s grace in them 
which he covets to reap for himself, and feels he 
has a right to expect. “Be ye as I am,” he 
cries—‘‘ do not desert me, my children, for whom 
I travail in birth. Let me not have to toil for 
you in vain” (iv. 12-19). So again, writing to 
the Corinthians: “It was J that begat you in 
Christ Jesus; I beseech you then, be followers of 
me. Let me remind you of my ways in the 
Lord. .. O ye Corinthians, to you our mouth 
is open, our heart enlarged. Pay me back in 
kind (you are my children), and be ye too en- 
larged” (1 Cor. iv. 14-17; 2 Cor. vi. 11-13). He 
“thanks God” for the Philippians “on every 
remembrance of them,” and “ makes his suppli- 
cation” for them ‘“ with joy, because of their 
fellowship in regard to the gospel from the first 
day until now” (Phil. i. 3-7). Such is the fel- 
lowship which Paul wished to see restored in the 
Galatian Churches. 

In ver. 10 he extends his appeal to embrace in 
it all the kindly offices of life. For the love in- 
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spired by the Church, the service rendered to 
her, should quicken all our human sympathies 
and make us readier to meet every claim of pity 
or affection. While our sympathies, like those 
of a loving family, will be concerned “ espe- 
cially ’ with “the household of faith,’ and 
within that circle more especially with our pas- 
tors and teachers in Christ, they have no limit 
but that of ‘ opportunity;” they should “ work 
that which is good toward all men.” True zeal 
for the Church widens, instead of narrowing, our 
charities. Household affection is the nursery, 
not the rival, of love to our fatherland and to 
humanity. 

Now the Apostle is extremely urgent in this 
matter of communion between teachers and 
taught. It concerns the very life of the Christian 
community. The welfare of the Church and the 
progress of the kingdom of God depend on the 
degree to which its individual members accept 
their responsibility in its affairs. Ill-will towards 
Christian teachers is paralysing in its effects on 
the Church’s life. Greatly are they to blame, if 
their conduct gives rise to discontent. Only less 
severe is the condemnation of those in lower 
place who harbour in themselves and foster in 
the minds of others sentiments of disloyalty. To 
cherish this mistrust, to withhold our sympathy 
from him who serves us in spiritual things, this, 
the Apostle declares, is not merely a wrong done 
to the man, it is an affront to God Himself. If 
it be God’s Word that His servant teaches, then 
God expects some fitting return to be made for 
the gift He has bestowed. Of that return the 
pecuniary contribution, the meed of “carnal 
things ’’ with which so many seem to think their 
debt discharged, is often the least and easiest 
part. How far have men a right to be hearers— 
profited and believing hearers—in the Christian 
congregation, and yet decline the duties of 
Church fellowship? ‘They eat the Church’s 
bread, but will not do her work. They expect 
like children to be fed and nursed and waited 
on; they think that if they pay their minister 
tolerably well, they have “‘ communicated with” 
him quite sufficiently. This apathy has much the 
same effect a8 the Galatian bickerings and jeal- 
ousies. It robs the Church of the help of the 
children whom she has nourished and brought 
up. Those who act thus are trying in reality to 
“mock God.’”’ They expect Him to sow his 
bounties upon them, but will not let Him reap. 
They refuse Him the return that He most re- 
quires for His choicest benefits. 

Now, the Apostle says, God is not to be de- 
frauded in this way. Men may wrong each 
other; they may grieve and affront His ministers. 
But no man is clever enough to cheat God. It 
is not Him, it is themselves they will prove to 
have deceived. Vain and selfish men who take 
the best that God and man can do for them as 
though it were a tribute to their greatness, 
envious and restless men who break the Church’s 
fellowship of peace, will reap at last even as they 
sow. The mischief and the loss may fall on 
others now; but in its full ripeness it will come 
in the end upon themselves. The final reckon- 
ing awaits us in another world. And as we act 
by God and by His Church now, in our day, so 
He will act hereafter by us in His day. 

Thus the Apostle, in vv. 6 and 7, places this 
matter in the searching light of eternity. He 
brings to bear upon it one of the great spiritual 
maxims characteristic of his teaching. Paul’s 


unique influence as a religious teacher lies in his 


mastery of principles of this kind, in the keen- 


ness of insight and the incomparable vigour with 
which he applies eternal truths to commonplace 
occurrences. The paltriness and vulgarity of 
these local broils and disaffections lend to his 
warning a more severe impressiveness. With 
what a startling and sobering force, one thinks, 
the rebuke of these verses must have fallen on 
the ears of the wrangling Galatians! How un- 
speakably mean their quarrels appear in the light 
of the solemn issues opening out before them! 
It was God whom their folly had presumed to 
mock. It was the harvest of eternal life of which 
their factiousness threatened to defraud them. 


The principle on which this warning rests is 
stated in terms that give it universal application: 
Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
This is in fact the postulate of all moral responsi- 
bility. It asserts the continuity of personal 
existence, the connection of cause and effect in 
human character. It makes man the master of 
his own destiny. It declares that his future 
doom hangs upon his present choice, and is in 
truth its evolution and consummation. The two- 
fold lot of “ corruption” 
every case no more, and no less, than the proper 
harvest of the kind of sowing practised here and 
now. The use made of our seed-time deter- 
mines exactly, and with a moral certainty greater 
even than that which rules in the natural field, 
what kind of fruitage our immortality will 
render. 

This great axiom deserves to be looked at in 
its broadest aspect. It involves the following 
considerations :— 


I. Our present life is the seed-time of an eternal 


harvest. 

Each recurring year presents a mirror of hu- 
man existence. The analogy is a commonplace 
of the world’s poetry. The spring is in every 
land a picture of youth—its morning freshness 
and innocence, its laughing sunshine, its open- 
ing blossoms, its bright and buoyant energy; 
and, alas, oftentimes its cold winds and nipping 
frosts and early, sudden blight! Summer images 
a vigorous manhood, with all the powers~in 
action and the pulses of life beating at full swing; 
when the dreams of youth are worked out in 
sober, waking earnest; when manly strength is 
tested and matured under the heat of mid-day 
toil, and character is disciplined, and success or 
failure in life’s battle must be determined. Then 
follows mellow autumn, season of shortening 
days and slackening steps and gathering snows; 
season too of ripe experience, of chastened 
thought and feeling, of widened influence and 
clustering honours. And the story ends in the 
silence and winter of the grave! Ends? Nay, 
that is a new beginning! This whole round of 
earthly vicissitude is but a single spring-time. 
It is the mere childhood of man’s existence, the 
threshold of the vast house of life. : 

The oldest and wisest man amongst us is only 


a little child in the reckoning of eternity. The 


Apostle Paul counted himself no more. ‘“ We 
know in part,” he says; “we prophesy in part 
—talking, reasoning like children. We shall be- 
come men, seeing face to face, knowing as we 
are known” (1 Cor. xiii. 8, 11, 12). Do we 
not ourselves feel this in our higher moods? 
There is an instinct of immortality, a forecast- 
ing of some ampler existence, “a stirring of 


> 
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blind life” within the soul; there are visionary 
gleams of an unearthly Paradise haunting at 
times the busiest and most unimaginative men. 
We are intelligences in the germ, lying folded 
up in the chrysalis stage of our existence. Eyes, 
wings are still to come. “It doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be,” no more than he who 
had seen but the seed-sowing of early spring and 
the bare wintry furrows, could imagine what the 
golden, waving harvest would be like. There isa 
glorious, everlasting kingdom of heaven, a world 
which in its duration, its range of action and 
experience, its style of equipment and occupa- 
tion, will be worthy of the elect children of God. 
Worship, music, the purest passages of human 
affection and of moral elevation, may give us 
some foretaste of its joys. But what it will 
be really like, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard; nor heart of man conceived.” 

Think of that, struggling heart, worn with 
labour, broken by sorrow, cramped and thwarted 
by the pressure of an unkindly world. “ The 
earnest expectancy of the creation” waits for 
your revealing (Rom. viii. 19). You will have 
your enfranchisement; your soul will take wing 
at last. Only have faith in God, and in right- 
eousness; only “be not weary in well-doing.” 
Those crippled powers will get their full play. 
Those baffled purposes and frustrated affections 
will unfold and blossom into a completeness un- 
dreamed of now, in the sunshine of heaven, in 
“the liberty of the glory of the sons of God.” 
Why look for your harvest here? It is March, 
not August yet. ‘Jn due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not.” See to it that you “sow to 
the Spirit,” that your life be of the true seed of 
the kingdom; and for the rest, have no care 
nor fear. What should we think of the farmer 
who in winter, when his fields were frost-bound, 
should go about wringing his hands and crying 
that his labour was all lost! Are we wiser in 
our despondent moods? 
unpromising, however poor and paltry in its out- 
ward seeming the earthly seed-time, your life’s 
work will have its resurrection. Heaven lies 
hidden in those daily acts of humble, difficult 
duty, even as the giant oak with its centuries 
of growth and all its summer glory sleeps in 
the acorn-cup. No eye may see it now; but 
“the Day will declare it!” 

II. In the second place, the quality of the future 
harvest depends entirely on the present sowing. 

In quantity, as we have seen, in outward state 
and circumstance, there is a complete contrast. 
The harvest surpasses the seed from which it 
sprang, by thirty, sixty, or a hundred-fold. But 
in quality we find a strict agreement. In degree 
they may differ infinitely; in kind they are one. 
The harvest multiplies the effect of the sower’s 
labour; but it multiplies exactly that effect, and 
nothing else. This law runs through all life. 
If we could not count upon it, labour would 
be purposeless and useless; we should have to 
yield ourselves passively to nature’s caprice. 
The farmer sows wheat in his cornfield, the 
gardener plants and trains his fig-tree; and he 
gets wheat, or figs, for’his reward—nothing else. 
Or is he a “sluggard” that “will not plough 
by reason of the cold?” Does he let weeds and 
thistledown have the run of his garden-plot? 
Then it yields him a plentiful harvest of thistles 
and of weeds! What could he expect? ‘ Men 
do not gather grapes of thorns, or figs of this- 
tiles.’ From the highest to the lowest order 
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of living things, each grows and fructifies “ after 
its kind.” This is the rule of nature, the law 
which constituted Nature at the beginning. The 
good tree brings forth good fruit; and the good 
seed makes the good tree. 

All this has its moral counterpart. The law 
of reproduction in kind holds equally true of 
the relation of this life to the next. Eternity 
for us will be the multiplied, consummated out- 
come of the good or evil of the present life. 
Hell is just sin ripe—rotten ripe. Heaven is 
the fruitage of righteousness. There will be two 
kinds of reaping, the Apostle tells us, because 
there are two different kinds of sowing. “ He 
that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption:”’ there is nothing arbitrary or sur- 
prising in that. ‘‘ Corruption ’’—the moral decay 
and dissolution of the man’s being—is the natural 
retributive effect of his carnality. And “he that 
soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.” Here too, the sequence is inevi- 
table. Like breeds its like. Life springs of life; 
and death eternal is the culmination of the soul’s 
present death to God and goodness. The future 
glory of the saints is at once a Divine reward, 
and a necessary development of their present 
faithfulness. And eternal life lies germinally 
contained in faith’s earliest beginning, when it is 
but as “a grain of mustard seed.” We may ex- 
pect in our final state the outcome of our present 
conduct, as certainly as the farmer who puts 
wheat into his furrows in November will count 
on getting wheat out of them again next Au- 
gust. 

Under this law of the harvest we are living at 
this moment, and sowing every day the seed of 
an immortality of honour or of shame. Life is 
the seed-plot of eternity; and youth is above all the 
seed-time of life. What are our children doing 
with these precious, vernal years? What is go- 
ing into their minds? What ideas, what desires 
are rooting themselves in these young souls? 
If it be pure thoughts and true affections, love 
to God, self-denial, patience and humility, cour- 
age to do what is right—if these be the things 
that are sown in their hearts, there will be for 
them, and for us, a glorious harvest of wisdom 
and love and honour in the years to come, and 
in the day of eternity. But if sloth and deceit 
be there, and unholy thoughts, vanity and envy 
and self-indulgence, theirs will be a bitter har- 
vesting. Men talk of “sowing their wild odts,”’ 
as though that were an end of it; as though 
a wild and prodigal youth might none the less 
be followed by a sober manhood and an hon- 
oured old age. But it is not so. If wild oats 
have been sown, there will be wild oats to reap, 
as certainly as autumn follows spring. For every 
time the youth deceives parent or teacher, let 
him know that he will be deceived by the Father 
of lies a hundred times. For every impure 
thought or dishonourable word, shame will come 
upon him sixty-fold. If his mind be filled with 
trash and refuse, then trash and refuse are all 
it will be able to produce. If the good seed be 
not timely sown in his heart, thorns and nettles 
will sow themselves there fast enough; and his 
soul will become like the sluggard’s garden, 
rank with base weeds and poison-plants, a place 
where all vile things will have their resort,—* re- 
jected and nigh unto a curse.” 

Who is “he that soweth to his own flesh?” 
It is, in a word, the selfish man. He makes his 
personal interest, and as a rule his bodily pleas- 
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ure, directly or ultimately, the object of life. 
The sense of responsibility to God, the thought 
of life as a stewardship of which one must give 
account, have no place in his mind. He is a 
“lover of pleasure rather than a lover of God.” 
His desires, unfixed on God, steadily tend 
downwards. Idolatry of self becomes slavery to 
the flesh. Every act of selfish pleasure-seeking, 
untouched by nobler aims, weakens and worsens 
the soul’s life. The selfish man gravitates down- 
ward into the sensual man; the sensual man 
downward into the bottomless pit. 

This is the “ minding of the flesh”’ which “is 
death” (Rom. viii. 5-8, 13). For it is ‘ enmity 
against God” and defiance of His law. It over- 
throws the course of nature, the balance of our 
human constitution; it brings disease into the 
frame of our being. The flesh, unsubdued, and 
uncleansed by the virtue of the Spirit, breeds 
“corruption.” Its predominance is the sure pres- 
age of death. The process of decay begins al- 
ready, this side of the grave; and it is often made 
visible by appalling signs. The bloated face, the 
sensual leer, the restless, vicious eye, the sullen 
brow tell us what is going on within. The man’s 
soul is rotting in his body. Lust and greed are 
eating out of him the capacity for good. And if 
he passes on to the eternal harvest as he is, if that 
fatal corruption is not arrested, what doom can 
possibly await such a man but that of which our 
merciful Saviour spoke so plainly that we might 
tremble and escape—“ the worm that dieth not, 
and the fire that is not quenched!” 

III. And finally, God Himself is the Lord of 
the moral harvest. The rule of retribution, the 
nexus that binds together our sowing and our 
reaping, is not something automatic and that 
comes about of itself; it is directed by the will 
of God, who “ worketh all in all.” 

Even in the natural harvest we look upwards 
to Him. The order and regularity of nature, 
the fair procession of the seasons waiting on 
the silent and majestic march of the heavens, 
have in all ages directed thinking and grateful 
men to the Supreme Giver, to the creative Mind 
and sustaining Will that sits above the worlds. 
As Paul reminded the untutored Lycaonians, 
“He hath not left Himself without witness, in 
that He gave us rains from heaven and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness.” It is “God” that “ gives the increase” 
of the husbandman’s toil, of the merchant’s fore- 
thought, of the artist’s genius and skill. We 
do not sing our harvest songs, with our Pagan 
forefathers, to sun and rain and west wind, 
to mother Earth and the mystic powers of 
Nature. 

In these poetic idolatries were yet blended 
higher thoughts and a sense of Divine beneficence. 
But “‘to us there is one God, the Father, of whom 
are all things, and we for Him; and one Lord, 
Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, and 
we through Him.” In the harvest of the earth 
man is a worker together with God. The farmer 
does his part, fulfilling the conditions God has 
laid down in nature; “he putteth in the wheat 
in rows, and the barley in its appointed place; 
for his God doth instruct him aright, and doth 
teach him.” He tills the ground, he sows the 
seed—and there he leaves it to God. “‘ He sleeps 
and rises night and day; and the seed springs 
and grows up he knows not how.” And the 
wisest man of science cannot tell him how. 
“ God giveth it a body, as it hath pleased Him.” 
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But how—that is His own secret, which He 
seems likely to keep. All life in its growth, as 
in its inception, is a mystery, hid with Christ 
in God. Every seed sown in field or garden 


is a deposit committed to the faithfulness of * 


God; which He honours by raising it up again, 
thirty, sixty, or a hundred-fold, in the increase 
of the harvest. 

In the moral world this Divine co-operation 
is the more immediate, as the field o 
lies nearer, if one may so say, to the nature of 
God Himself. The earthly harvest may, and 
does often fail. Storms waste it; blights canker 
it; drought withers, or fire consumes it. In- 
dustry and skill, spent in years of patient labour, 
are doomed not unfrequently to see their re- 
ward snatched from them. The very abundance 
of other lands deprives our produce of its 
value. 

The natural creation “was made subject to 
vanity.” lis frustration and disappointment are 
overruled for higher ends. But in the spiritual 
sphere there are no casualties, no room for ac- 
cident or failure. Here life comes directly into 
contact with the Living God, its fountain; and 
its laws partake of His absoluteness. 

Each act of faith, of worship, of duty and 
integrity, is a compact between the soul and 
God. We “commit our souls in well-doing unto 
a faithful Creator” (1 Pet. iv. 19). By every 
such volition the heart is yielding itself to the 
direction of the Divine Spirit. It “sows unto 
the Spirit,’ whenever in thought or deed His 
prompting is obeyed and His will made the law 
of life. And as in the soil, by the Divine chem- 
istry of nature, the tiny germ is nursed and fos- 
tered out of sight, till it lifts itself from the 
sod a lovely flower, a perfect fruit, so in the 
order of grace it will prove that from the small- 


‘ 


est seeds of goodness in human hearts, from the | 


feeblest beginnings of the life of faith, from 


the lowliest acts of love and service, God in - 


due season will raise up a glorious harvest for 
which heaven itself will be the richer. 


THE EPILOGUE, “=a 


CHAPTER vi. 11-18. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE FALSE AND THE TRUE GLORYING., 
GALATIANS vi. II-14. 


Tue rendering of ver._11 in the Authorised 
Version is clearly erroneous (see how large a 
letter). Wickliff, guided by the Latin Vulgate— 
with what maner lettris—escaped this error. It 
is a plural term the Apostle uses, which occa- 
sionally in Greek writers denotes an epistle (as 
in Acts xxviii. 21), but nowhere else in Paul. 
Moreover the noun is in the dative (instru- 
mental) case, and cannot be made the object of 
the verb. 

Paul draws attention at this point to his pen- 
manship, to the size of the letters he is using 
and their autographic form. “See,” he says, 


action — 


we a 
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“T write this in large characters, and under my 
own hand.” But does this remark apply to 
the whole Epistle, or to its concluding paragraph 
from this verse onwards? To the latter only, 
as we think. The word “look” is a kind of 
nota bene. It marks something new, designed 
by its form and appearance in the manuscript 
to arrest the eye. It was Paul’s practice to 
write through an amanuensis, adding with his 
own hand a few final words of greeting or bless- 
ing, by way of authentication.* Here this usage 
is varied. The Apostle wishes to give these 
closing sentences the utmost possible emphasis 
and solemnity. He would print them on the 
very heart and soul of his readers. This in- 
tention explains the language of ver. 11; and 
it is borne out by the contents of the verses 
that follow. They are a postscript, or Epilogue, 
to the Epistle, rehearsing with incisive brevity 
the burden of all that it was in the Apostle’s 
heart to say to these troubled and shaken Ga- 
latians. 

The past tense of the verb (literally, / have 
written: éypapa) is in accordance with Greek 
epistolary idiom. The writer associates himself 
with his readers. When the letter comes to 
them, Paul has written what they now peruse. 
On the assumption that the whole Epistle is 
autographic it is hard to see what object the 
large characters would serve, or why they should 
be referred to just at this point. 

Ver. 11 is in fact a sensational heading. The 
last paragraph of the Epistle is penned in larger 
type and in the Apostle’s characteristic hand, 
in order to fasten the attention of these im- 
pressionable Galatians upon his final deliverance. 
This device Paul employs but once. It is a 
kind of practice easily vulgarised and that loses 
its force by repetition, as in the case of “loud” 
printing and declamatory speech. 

In this emphatic finalé the interest of the 
Epistle, so powerfully sustained and carried 
through so many stages, is raised to a yet higher 
pitch. Its prégnant sentences give us—first, 
another and still severer denunciation of “the 
troublers”’ (vv. 12, 13); secondly, a renewed pro- 
testation of the Apostle’s devotion to the cross 
of Christ (vv. 14, 15); thirdly, a repetition in 
animated style of the practical doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, and a blessing pronounced upon those 
who are faithful to it (vv. 15, 16). A pathetic 
reference to the writer’s personal sufferings, fol- 
lowed by the customary benediction, brings the 
letter to a close. The first two topics of the 
Epilogue stand in immediate contrast with each 
other. 

I. The glorying of the Apostles adversaries. 
“They would have you circumcised, that they 
may glory in your flesh” (ver. 12). ; 

This is the climax of his reproach against them. 
It gives us the key to their character. The 
boast measures the man. The aim, of the Le- 
galists was to get so many Gentiles circumcised, 
to win proselytes through Christianity to Juda- 
ism. Every Christian brother persuaded to sub- 
mit himself to this rite was another trophy for 
them. His circumcision, apart from any moral 
or spiritual considerations involved in the mat- 
ter, was enough of itself to fill these proselytis- 
ers with joy. They counted up their “ cases”’ ; 


* See 2 Thess. iii. 17, 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 21-23. In ver. 22 
of the latter passage we can trace a similar auto- 
graphic message, on a smaller scale. Comp. also Phil- 
emon Ig. 
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they rivalled each other in the competition for 
Jewish favour on this ground. To “ glory in 
your flesh—to be able to point to your bodily 
condition as the proof of their influence and 
their devotion to the Law—this,” Paul says, “is 
the object for which they ply you with so many 
flatteries and sophistries.” 

Their aim was intrinsically low and unworthy. 
They “want to make a fair show (to present a 
good face) in the flesh.” Flesh in this place 
(ver. 12) recalls the contrast between Flesh and 
Spirit expounded in the last chapter. Paul 
does not mean that the Judaisers wish to “ make 
a good appearance in outward respects, in human 
opinion: ”” this would be little more than tautol- 
ogy. The expression stamps the Circumcisionists 
as ‘‘carnal”» men. They are “ not in the Spirit,” 
but ‘in the flesh;”’ and “after the flesh” they 
walk. It is on worldly principles that they seek 
to commend themselves, and to unspiritual 
men. 

What the Apostle says of himself in Phil. iii. 3, 
4, illustrates by contrast his estimate of the Juda- 
isers of Galatia: ‘* We are the circumcision, who 
worship by the Spirit of God, and glory in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh.” He 
explains “having confidence in the flesh” by 
enumerating his own advantages and distinctions 
as a Jew, the circumstances which commended 
him in the eyes of his fellow-countrymen— 
“which were gain to me,” he says, “but I 
counted them loss for Christ” (ver. 7). In that 
realm of fleshly motive and estimate which Paul 
had abandoned, his opponents still remained. 
They had exchanged Christian fidelity for 
worldly favour. And their religion took the 
colour of their moral disposition. To make a 
fair show, an imposing, plausible appearance in 
ceremonial and legal observance, was the mark 
they set themselves. And they sought to draw 
the Church with them in this direction, and to 
impress upon it their own ritualistic type of 
piety. 

This was a worldly, and in their case a cow- 
ardly policy. ‘ They constrain you to be circum- 
cised, only that for the cross of Christ they may 
not suffer persecution’ (ver. 12). This they 
were determined by all means to avoid. Christ 
had sent His servants forth ‘‘as sheep in the 
midst of wolves.” The man that would serve 
Him, He said, must “follow Him,taking up His 
cross.” 

But the Judaists thought they knew bet- 
ter than this. They had a plan by which they 
could be the friends of Jesus Christ, and yet 
keep on good terms with the world that cruci- 
fied Him. They would make their faith in Je- 
sus a means for winning over proselytes to Ju- 
daism. If they succeeded in this design, their 
apostasy might be condoned. The circumcised 
Gentiles would propitiate the anger of their Is- 
raelite kindred, and would incline them to look 
more favourably upon the new doctrine. These 
men, Paul says to the Galatians, are sacrificing 
you to their cowardice. They rob you of your 
liberties in Christ in order to make a shield for 
themselves against the enmity of théir kinsmen. 
They pretend great zeal on your behalf; they are 
eager to introduce you into the blessings of the 
heirs of Abraham: the truth is, they are victims 
of a miserable fear of persecution. 

The cross of Christ, as the Apostle has repeat- 
edly declared (comp. chapters xii. and xxi.), 
carried with it in Jewish eyes a flagrant reproach; 
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and its acceptance placed a gulf between the 
Christian and the orthodox Jew. The depth of 
that gulf became increasingly apparent the more 
widely the gospel spread, and the more radi- 
cally its principles came to be applied. To Paul 
it was now sorrowfully evident that the Jewish 
nation had rejected Christianity. They would 
not hear the Apostles of Jesus any more than 
the Master. For the preaching of the cross 
they had only loathing and contempt. Judaism 
recognised in the Church of the Crucified its 
most dangerous enemy, and was opening the 
fire of persecution against it all along the line. 
In this state of affairs, for a party of men to 
compromise and make private terms for them- 
selves with the enemies of Christ was treachery. 
They were surrendering, as this Epistle shows, 
all that was most vital to Christianity. They gave 
up the honour of the gospel, the rights of faith, 
the salvation of the world, rather than face the 
persecution in store for those “who will live 
godly in Christ Jesus.” 

Not that they cared so much for the law in 
itself. Their glorying was insincere, as well as 
selfish: “ For neither do the circumcised them- 
selves keep the law.—These men who profess 
such enthusiasm for the law of Moses and insist 
so zealously on your submission to it, dishonour 
it by their own behaviour.”” The Apostle is de- 
nouncing the same party throughout. Some in- 
terpreters make the first clause of ver. 13 a 
parenthesis, supposing that “the circumcised” 
(participle present: those being circumcised) are 
Gentile perverts now being gained over to Juda- 
ism, while the foregoing and following sentences 
relate to the Jewish teachers. But the context 
does not intimate, nor indeed allow such a 
change of subject. It is ‘the circumcised” of 
ver. 13a who in ver. 13b wish to see the Gala- 
tians circumcised, “‘in order to boast over their 
flesh,’—the same who, in ver. 12, “desire to 
make a fair show in the flesh” and to escape 
Jewish persecution. Reading this in the light of 
the previous chapters, there seems to us no 
manner of doubt as to the persons thus desig- 
nated. They are the Circumcisionists, Jewish 
Christians who sought to persuade the Pauline 
Gentile Churches to adopt circumcision and to 
receive their own legalistic perversion of the 
gospel of Christ. The present tense of the Greek 
participle, used as it is here with the definite 
article,* has the power of becoming a substantive, 
dropping its reference to time; for the act de- 
noted passes into an abiding characteristic, so 
that the expression acquires the form of a title. 
“The circumcised” are the men of the circum- 
cision, those known to the Galatians in this 
character. 

The phrase is susceptible, however, of a wider 
application. When Paul writes thus, he is think- 
ing of others besides the handful of troublers in 
Galatia. In Rom. ii. 17-29 he levels this identical 
charge of hypocritical law-breaking against the 
Jewish people at large: “Thou who gloriest in 
the law,” he exclaims, “through thy transgres- 
sion of the law dishonourest thou God?” This 
shocking inconsistency, notorious in contem- 
porary Judaism, was to be observed in the con- 
duct of the legalist zealots in Galatia. They 
broke themselves the very law which they tried 


* of mepitepvouevor (*‘ Revised Text”). On this idiom, see 
Winer’s ‘‘Grammar,” p. 444; A. Buttmann’s “‘N. T. 
Grammar,” p. 296. In ch. i. 23, and in ii. 2(7- doxovor), we 
have had instances of this usage. 
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to force on others. Their pretended jealousy for 
the ordinances of Moses was itself their condem- 
nation. It was not the glory of the law they 
were concerned about, but their own. 

The policy of the Judaisers was dishonourable 
both in spirit and in aim. They were false to 
Christ in whom they professed to believe; and 
to the law which they pretended to keep. They 
were facing both ways, studying the safest, not 
the truest course, anxious in truth to be friends 
at once with the world and Christ. Their con- 
duct has found many imitators, in men who 
“make godliness a way of gain,” whose religious 
course is dictated by considerations of worldly 
self-interest. A little persecution, or social 
pressure, is enough to “turn them out of the 
way.”’ They cast off their Church obligations as 
they change their clothes, to suit the fashion. 
Business patronage, professional advancement, 
a tempting family alliance, the entrée into some 
select and envied circle—such are the things for 
which creeds are bartered, for which men put 
their souls and the souls of their children know- 
ingly in peril. Wall it pay?—this is the question 
which comes in with a decisive weight in their 
estimate of matters of religious profession and 
the things pertaining to God. But “ what shall 
it profit?’ is the question of Christ. 

Nor are they less culpable who bring these 
motives into play, and put this kind of pressure 
on the weak and dependent. There are forms of 
social and pecuniary influence, bribes and threats 
quietly applied and well understood, which are 
hardly to be distinguished morally from perse- 
cution. 

Let wealthy and dominant Churches see to 
it that they be clear of these offences, that 
they make themselves the protectors, not .the 
oppressors, of spiritual liberty. The adherents 
that a Church secures by its worldly prestige do 
not in truth belong to the ‘“‘ kingdom that is not 
of this world.” Such successes are no triumphs 
of the cross. Christ repudiates them. The 
glorying that attends proselytism of this kind is, 
like that of Paul’s Judaistic adversaries, a 
“ slorying in the flesh.” 

II. “But as for me,” cries the Apostle, “ far 
be it to glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (ver. 14). Paul knows but one ground 
of exultation, one object of pride and confidence 
—his Saviour’s cross. , 

Before he had received his gospel and seen 
the cross in the light of revelation, like other 
Jews he regarded it with horror. Its existence 
covered the cause of Jesus with ignominy. It 
marked Him out as the object of Divine abhor- 
rence. To the Judaistic Christian the cross was 
still an embarrassment. He was _ secretly 
ashamed of a crucified Messiah, anxious by some 
means to excuse the scandal and make amends 
for it in the face of Jewish public opinion. But 
now this disgraceful cross in the Apostle’s eyes 
is the most glorious thing in the universe. Its 
message is the good news of God to all mankind. 
It is the centre of faith and religion, of all that 
man knows of God or can receive from Him. 
Let it be removed, and tl.e entire structure of 
revelation falls to pieces, like an arch without 
its keystone. The shame of the cross was turned 
into honour and majesty. Its foolishness and 
weakness proved to be the wisdom and the power 
of God. Out of the gloom in which Calvary 
was shrouded there now shone forth the clearest 
light of holiness and love. 
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Paul gloried in the cross of Christ because it 
manifested to him the character of God. The 
Divine love and righteousness, the entire range 
of those moral excellences which in their 
sovereign perfection belong to the holiness of 
God, were there displayed with a vividness and 
splendour hitherto inconceivable. ‘God _ so 
loved the world,” and yet so honoured the law 
of right, that ‘“ He spared not His own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us all.” How stupendous 
is this sacrifice, which baffles the mind and over- 
whelms the heart! Nowhere in the works of 
creation, nor in any other dispensation of justice 
or mercy touching human affairs, is there a 
spectacle that appeals to us with an effect to be 
compared with that of the Sufferer of Calvary. 

Let me look, let me think again. Who is He 
that bleeds on that tree of shame? Why does the 
Holy One of God submit to these indignities? 
Why those cruel wounds, those heart-breaking 
cries that speak of a soul pierced by sorrows 
deeper than all that bodily anguish can inflict? 
Has the Almighty indeed forsaken Him? Has 
the Evil One sealed his triumph in the blood of 
the Son of God? Is it God’s mercy to the 
world, or is it not rather Satan’s hate and man’s 
utter wickedness that stand here revealed? The 
issue shows with whom victory lay in the dread 
conflict fought out in the Redeemer’s soul and 
flesh. ‘God was in Christ ”’—living, dying, ris- 
ing. And what was He doing in Christ?— 
“reconciling the world unto Himself.” 

Now we know what the Maker of the worlds 
is like. ‘‘ He that hath seen Me, said Jesus on 
Passion Eve, “hath seen the Father. From 
henceforth ye know Him, and have seen Him.” 
What the world knew before of the Divine 
character and intentions towards man was but 
“poor, weak rudiments.” Now the believer has 
come to Peniel; like Jacob, he has “ seen the face 
of God.” He has touched the centre of things. 
He has found the secret of love. 

Moreover, the Apostle gloried in the cross 
because it was the salvation of men. His love for 
men made him boast of it, no less than his zeal 
for God. The gospel, burning in his heart and 
on his lips, was ‘“ God’s power unto salvation, 
both to Jew and Greek.” He says this not by 
way of speculation or theological inference, but 
as the testimony of his constant experience, It 
was bringing men by thousands from darkness 
into light, raising them from the slough of hide- 
ous vices and guilty despair, taming the fiercest 
passions, breaking the strongest chains of evil, 
driving out of human hearts the demons of lust 
and hate. .This message, wherever it went, was 
saving men, as nothing had done before, as noth- 
ing else has done since. What lover of his kind 
would not rejoice in this? 

We are members of a weak and suffering race, 
groaning each in his own fashion under “ the law 
of sin and death,” crying out ever and anon with 
Paul, “O wretched man that I am!” If the 
misery of our bondage was acute its darkness 
extreme, how et is the joy with which we hail 
our Redeemer! It is the gladness of an immense 
relief, the joy of salvation. And our triumph is 
redoubled when we perceive that His grace 
brings us not deliverance for ourselves alone, but 
commissions us to impart it to our fellow-men, 
“Thanks be to God,” cries the Apostle, ‘ who 
always leadeth us in triumph, and maketh known 
the savour of His knowledge by us in every 
place” (2 Cor. ii. 14). 
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The essence of the gospel revealed to Paul, as 
we have observed more that once, lay in its con- 
ception of the office of the cross of Christ. Not 
the Incarnation—the basis of the manifestation 
of the Tather in the Son; not the sinless life and 
superhuman teaching of Jesus, which have 
moulded the spiritual ideal of faith and supplied 
its contents; not the Resurrection and Ascension 
of the Redeemer, crowning the Divine edifice 
with the glory of life eternal; but the sacrifice of 
the cross is the focus of the Christian revelation 
This gives to the gospel its saving virtue. Round 
this centre all other acts and offices of the 
Saviour revolve, and from it receive their heal- 
ing grace. From the hour of the Fall of man the 
manifestations of the Divine grace to him ever 
looked forward to Calvary; and to Calvary the 
testimony of that grace has looked backward 
ever since. “ By this sign” the Church has con- 
quered; the innumerable benefits with which her 
teaching has enriched mankind must all be laid 
in tribute at the foot of the cross. 

The atonement of Jesus Christ demands from 
us a faith like Paul’s, a faith of exultation, a 
boundless enthusiasm of gratitude and confi- 
dence. If it is worth believing in at all, it is 
worth believing in heroically. Let us so boast 
of it, so exhibit in our lives its power, so spend 
ourselves in serving it, that we may justly claim 
from all men homage toward the Crucified. Let 
us lift up the cross of Christ till its glory shines 
world-wide, till, as He said, it “draws all men 


unto Him.” If we triumph in the cross, we shall 
triumph by it. It will carry the Church to vic- 
tory. 


And the cross of Jesus Christ is the salvation 
of men, just because it is the revelation of God. 
It is “life eternal,” said Jesus to the Father, 
“to know Thee.” The gospel does not save by 
mere pathos, but by knowledge—by bringing 
about a right understanding between man and 
his Maker, a reconciliation. It brings God and 
man together in the light of truth. In this rev- 
elation we see Him, the Judge and the Father, 
the Lord of the conscience and the Lover of 
His children; and we see ourselves—what our 
sins mean, what they have done. God is face to 
face with the world. Holiness and sin meet in 
the shock of Calvary, and flash into light, each 
illuminated by contrast with the other. And 
the view of what God is in Christ—how He 
judges, how He pities us—once fairly seen, 
breaks the heart, kills the love of sin. ‘ The 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,” sit- 
ting on that thorn-crowned brow, clothing that 
bleeding Form rent with the anguish of Mercy’s 
conflict with Righteousness on our behalf—it is 
this which “ shines in our hearts” as in Paul’s, 
and cleanses the soul by its pity and its 
terror. 

But this is no dramatic scene, it is Divine, eter- 
nal fact. ‘‘ We have beheld and do testify that 
the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world. We know and have believed the love that 
God hath to us” (1 John iy. 14, 16). 

Such is the relation to God which the cross 
has established for the Apostle. In “what posi- 
tion does it place him toward the world? ‘To it, 
he tells us, he has bidden farewell. Paul and the 
world are dead to each other. The cross stands 
between them. In ch, ii. 20 he had said, “J am 
crucified with Christ;” in ch. v. 24, that his 
“flesh with its passions and lusts” had under- 
gone this fate; and now he writes, “ Through 
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the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ the world is 
crucified to me, and I to the world.” 

Literally, a world—a whole world was cruci- 
fied for Paul when his Lord died upon the cross. 
The world that slew Him put an end to itself, 
so far as he is concerned. He can never believe 
in it, never take pride in it, nor do homage to it 
any more. It is stripped of its glory, robbed of 
its power to charm or govern him. The death 
of shame that old “evil world” inflicted upon 
Jesus has, in Paul’s eyes, reverted to itself; while 
for the Saviour it is changed into a life of heay- 
enly glory and dominion. The Apostle’s life is 
poppe from it, to be “hid with Christ in 

od.” 

This “crucifixion” is therefore mutual.. The 
Apostle also “is crucified to the world.” Saul 
the Pharisee was a reputable, religious man of 
the world, recognised by it, alive to it, taking his 
place in its affairs. But that “ old man” has been 
“crucified with Christ.”’ The present Paul is in 
the world’s regard another person altogether— 
“the filth of the world, the offscouring of all 
things,” no better than his crucified Master and 
worthy to share His punishment. He is dead— 
“ crucified’ to it. Faith in Jesus Christ placed 
a gulf, wide as that which parts the dead and liv- 
ing, between the Church of the Apostles and 
men around them. The cross parted two worlds 
wholly different. He who would go back into 
that other world, the world of godless self-pleas- 
ing and fleshly idolatry, must step over the cross 
of Christ to do it. 

“To me,” testifies Paul, ‘the world is cruci- 
fied.” And the Church of Christ has still to 
witness this confession. We read in it a proph- 
ecy. Evil must die. The world that crucified 
the Son of God has written its own doom. With 
its Satanic Prince it “has been judged” (John 
Xii. 31; xvi. 11). - Morally, it is dead already. 
The sentence has passed the Judge’s lips. The 
weakest child of God may safely defy it, and 
scorn its boasting. Its visible force is still im- 
mense; its subjects multitudinous; its empire, to 
appearance, hardly shaken. It towers like Goliath 
confronting “the armies of the living God.” 
But the foundation of its strength is gone. De- 
cay saps its frame. Despair creeps over its heart. 
The consciousness of its impotence and misery 
grows upon it. 

Worldliness has lost its old serenity irrecover- 
ably. The cross incessantly disturbs it, and 
haunts its very dreams. Antichristian thought at 
the present time is one wide fever of discontent. 
It is sinking into the vortex of pessimism. Its 
mockery is louder and more brilliant than ever; 
but there is something strangely convulsive in it 
all; it is the laughter of despair, the dance of 
death. 

Christ the Son of God has come down from 
the cross, as they challenged Him. But coming 
down, He has fastened there in His place the 
world that taunted Him. Struggle as it may, 
it cannot unloose itself from its condemnation, 
from the fact that it has killed its Prince of 
Life. The cross of Jesus Christ must save—or 
destroy. 

The world must be reconciled to God, or it will 
perish. On the foundation laid of God in Zion 
men will either build or break themselves for 
ever. The world that hated Christ and the 
Father, the world that Paul cast from him as a 
dead thing, cannot endure. It “ passeth away, 
and the lust thereof.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
RITUAL NOTHING: CHARACTER EVERY- 
. THING. ad 


GALATIANS vi. 15, 16. 


VERSE I4 comprehends the whole theology of 
the Epistle, and ver. 15 brings to a head its prac- 
tical and ethical teaching. 
one of the landmarks of religious history. It 
ranks in importance with Christ’s great saying: 
“God is a Spirit; and they that worship Him, 
must worship in spirit and truth” (John iv. 21- 
24). These sentences of Jesus and of Paul taken 
together mark the dividing line between the Old 
and the New Economy. They declare the na- 
ture of the absolute religion, from the Divine and 
human side respectively. God’s pure spiritual 
being is affirmed by Jesus Christ to be hence- 
forth the norm of religious worship. The ex- 
clusive sacredness of Jerusalem, or of Gerizim, 
had therefore passed away. On the other hand, 
and regarding religion from its psychological 
side, as matter of experience and attainment, it 
is set forth by our Apostle as an inward life, a 
spiritual condition, dependent on ‘no outward 
form or performance whatsoever. Paul’s prin- 
ciple is a consequence of that declared by his 
Master, 

If “God is a Spirit,’ to be known and 
approached as such, ceremonial at once loses its 
predominance; it sinks into the accidental, the 
merely provisional and perishing element of re- 
ligion. Faith is no longer bound to material 
conditions; it passes inward to its proper seat in 
the spirit of man. And the dictum that “ Cir- 
cumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision noth- 
ing” (comp. chap. v. 6; 1 Cor. vii. 19), becomes 
a watchword of Christian theology. i 
. This Pauline axiom is advanced to justify the 
confession of the Apostle made in ver. 14; it 
supports the protest of vv. 12-14 against the dey- 
otees of circumcision, who professed faith in 
Christ but were ashamed of His cross. ‘“ That 
Judaic rite in which you glory,” 
nothing. Ritual qualifications and disqualifica- 
tions are abolished. Life in the Spirit, the new 
creation that begins with faith in Christ crucified 
—that is everything.” The boasts of the Judai- 
sers were therefore folly: they rested on “ noth- 
ing.” The Apostle’s glorying alone was valid; 
the new world of ‘‘ the kingdom of God,” with its 
“righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost,” was there to justify it. 

I. For neither is circumcision anything.—Judaism 
is abolished at a stroke! With it circumcision 
was everything. ‘The circumcision” and “the 
people of God” were in Israelitish phrase terms 
synonymous. ‘ Uncircumcision” embraced all 
that was heathenish, outcast, and unclean. 

The Mosaic polity made the status of its sub- 
jects, their relation to the Divine covenant, to 
depend on this initiatory rite. “ Circumcised the 
eighth day,” the child came under the rule and 
guardianship of the sacred Law. In virtue of 
this mark stamped upon his body, he was ipso 
facto a member of the congregation of thé Lord, 
bound to all its duties, so far as his age per- 
mitted,, and partner in all its privileges. he 
constitution of Mosaism—its ordinances of wor- 
ship, its ethical discipline, its methods of admin- 
istration, and the type of character which it 
formed in the Jewish nation—rested on this 
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fundamental sacrament, and took its complexion 
therefrom. 

The Judaists necessary therefore made it their 
first object to enforce circumcision. If they se- 
cured this, they could carry everything; and the 
complete Judaising of Gentile Christianity was 
only a question of time. This foundation laid, 
the entire system of legal obligation could be 
reared upon it (chap. v. 3). To resist the im- 
position of this yoke was for the Pauline 
Churches a matter of life and death. They could 
not afford to “yield by subjection—no, not for 
an hour.” The Apostle stands forth as the 
champion of their freedom, and casts all Jew- 
ish pretensions to the winds when he says, 
“Neither is circumcision anything.” 

This absolute way of putting the matter must 
have provoked the orthodox Jew to the last de- 
gree. The privileges and ancestral glories of his 
birth, the truth of God in His covenants and rev- 
elations to the fathers, were to his mind wrapped 
up in this ordinance, and belonged of right to 
“the Circumcision.” To say that circumcision 
is nothing seemed to him as good as saying that 
the Law and the Prophets were nothing, that 
Israel had no pre-eminence over the Gentiles, no 
“cast to claim “the God of Abraham” as her 

od. 

Hence the bitterness with which the Apostle 
was persecuted by his fellow-countrymen, and 
the credence given, even by orthodox Jewish 
Christians, to the charge that he “ taught to the 
Jews apostasy from Moses” (Acts xxi. 21). In 
truth Paul did nothing of the kind, as James of 
Jerusalem very well knew. But a sentence like 
this, torn from its context, and repeated amongst 
Jewish communities, naturally gave rise to such 
imputations. 

In his subsequent Epistle to the Romans the 
Apostle is at pains to correct erroneous infer- 
ences drawn from this and similar sayings of 
his concerning the Law. He shows that circum- 
cision, in its historical import, was of the highest 
value. “What is the advantage of the pect 
What the benefit of circumcision? Much every 
way,” he acknowledges. ‘Chiefly in that to 
them were entrusted the oracles of God” (Rom. 
iii. 1, 2). Amd again: “Who are Israelites; 
whose is the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the lawgiving, and the service of 
God, and the promises; whose are the fathers,— 
. and of whom is the Christ as concerning the 
flesh, who is over all, God blessed for ever” 
(Rom. ix. 4, 5). Eloquently has Paul vindicated 
himself from the reproach of indifference to the 
ancient faith. Never did he love his Jewish kin- 
dred more fervently, nor entertain a stronger 
confidence in their Divine calling than at the 
moment when in that Epistle he pronounced the 
reprobation that ensued on their rejecting the 
gospel of Christ. He repeats in the fullest terms 
the claims which Jesus Himself was careful to 
assert, in declaring the extinction of Judaism as 
a local and tribal religion, that “ Salvation is of 
the Jews’”’ (John iv. 21-24). Im the Divine order 
of history it is still ‘‘to the Jew first.” But natural 
relationship to the stock of Abraham has in 
itself no spiritual virtue; “circumcision of the 
flesh”? is worthless, except as the symbol of a 
cleansed and consecrated heart. The possession 
of this outward token of God’s covenant with 
Israel, and the hereditary blessings it conferred, 
brought with them a higher responsibility, in- 
volving heavier punishment in case of unfaith- 
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fulness (Rom. ii. 17-iii. 8). This teaching is per- 
tinent to the case of children of Christian fami- 
lies, to those formally attached to the Church 
by their baptism in infancy and by attendance on 
her public rites. These things certainly have 
“much advantage every way.”’ And yet in them- 
selves, without a corresponding inner regenera- 
tion, without a true death unto sin and life unto 
righteousness, these also are nothing. The lim- 
iting phrase “in Christ Jesus” is no doubt a 
copyist’s addition to the text, supplied from chap. 
v. 6; but the qualification is in the Apostle’s 
mind, and is virtually given by the context. No 
ceremony is of the essence of Christianity. No 
outward rite by itself makes a Christian. We 
are “joined to the Lord” in “ one Spirit.”” This 
is the vital tie. 

Nor is wncircumcision anything. This is the 
counterbalancing assertion, and it makes still 
clearer the bearing of the former saying. Paul 
is not contending against Judaism in any anti- 
Judaic spirit. He is not for setting up Gentile in 
the place of Jewish customs in the Church; he 
excludes both impartially. Neither, he declares, 
have any place “in Christ Jesus,” and amongst 
the things that accompany salvation. Paul has 
no desire to humiliate the Jewish section of the 
Church; but only to protect the Gentiles from its 
aggressions. He lays His hand on both parties 
and by this evenly balanced declaration restrains 
each of them from encroaching on the other. 
“Was any one called circumcised?” he writes 
to Corinth: “let him not renounce his circumci- 
sion. Hath any one been called in uncircumci- 
sion? Let him not be circumcised.” The two 
states alike are “nothing” from the Christian 
standpoint. The essential thing is “ keeping the 
commandments of God” (1 Cor. vii. 18, 19). 

Christian Gentiles retained in some instances, 
doubtless, their former antipathy to Jewish prac- 
tices. And while many of the Galatians were in- 
clined to Legalism, others cherished an extreme 
repugnance to its usages. The pretensions of the 
Legalists were calculated: to excite in the minds 
of enlightened Gentile believers a feeling of con- 
tempt, which led them to retort on Jewish pride 
with language of ridicule. Anti-Judaists would 
be found arguing that circumcision was a degrada- 
tion, the brand of a servile condition; and that 
its possessor must not presume to rank with the 
free sons of God. In their opinion, uncircwmcision 
was to be preferred and had “ much advantage 
every way.’ Amongst Paul’s immediate fol- 
lowers there may have been some who, like Mar- 
cion in the second century, would fain be more 
Pauline than the Apostle himself, and replied 
to Jewish intolerance with an anti-legal intol- 
erance of their own. To this party it was 
needful to say, ‘‘ Neither is uncircumcision any- 
thing.” 

The pagan in his turn has nothing for which to 
boast over the man of Israel. This is the caution 
which the Apostle urges on his Gentile readers 
so earnestly in Rom. xi. 13-24. He reminds them 
that they owe an immense debt of gratitude to 
the ancient people of God. Wild branches 
grafted into the stock of Abraham, they were 
“ partaking of the root and fatness” of the old 
“olive-tree.” If the ‘natural branches” had 
been “ broken off through unbelief,” much more 
might they. It became them “not to be high~ 
minded but to fear.””’ So Paul seeks to protect 
Israel after the flesh, in its rejection and sorrow- 
ful exile from the fold of Christ, against Gentile 
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insolence. Alas! that his protection has been 
so little availing. The Christian persecutions 
of the Jews are a dark blot on the Church’s 
record. 

The enemies of bigotry and narrowness too 
often imbibe the same spirit. When others treat 
us with contempt, we are apt to pay them back 
in their own coin. They unchurch us because 
we cannot pronounce their shibboleths; they re- 
fuse to see in our communion the signs of 
Christ’s indwelling. It requires our best charity 
in that case to appreciate their excellences and 
the fruit of the Spirit manifest in them. “I am 
of Cephas,” say they; and we answer with the 
challenge, “I of Paul.” Sectarianism is de- 
nounced in a sectarian spirit. The enemies of 
form and ceremony make a religion of their Anti- 
ritualism. Church controversies are proverbially 
bitter; the love which “ hopeth and believeth all 
things,” under their influence suffers a sad Fo oa 
The 
spirit of partisanship is not confined to the as- 
sertors of Church prerogative. An obstinate and 
uncharitable pride has been known to spring up 
in the breasts of the defenders of liberty, in those 
who deem themselves the exponents of pure 
spiritual religion. ‘Thus I trample on the 
pride of Plato,’ said the Cynic, as he trod 
on the philosopher’s sumptuous carpets; and 
Plato justly retorted, “‘ You do it with greater 
pride.” 

The Apostle would fain lift his readers above 
the level of this legalist contention. He bids 
them dismiss their profitless debates respecting 
the import of circumcision, the observance of 
Jewish feasts and Sabbaths. These debates were 
a mischief in themselves, destroying the Church’s 
peace and distracting men’s minds from the spir- 
itual aims of the Gospel; they were fatal to the 
dignity and elevation of the Christian life. When 
men allow themselves to be absorbed by ques- 
tions of this kind, and become Circumcisionist or 
Uncircumcisionist partisans, eager Ritualists or 
Anti-ritualists, they lose the sense of proportion 
in matters of faith and the poise of a conscien- 
tious and charitable judgment. These contro- 
versies pre-eminently ‘‘ minister questions” to 
no profit but to the subverting of the hearers, 
instead of furthering “‘ the dispensation of God, 
which is in faith” (1 Tim. i. 4). They disturb the 
City of God with intestine strife, while the enemy 
thunders at the gates. Could we only let such 
disputes alone, and leave them to perish by in- 
anition! So Paul would have the Galatians do; 
he tells them that the great Mosaic rite is no 
longer worth defending or attacking. The best 
thing is to forget it. 

II. What then has the Apostle to put in the 
place of ritual, as the matter of cardinal impor- 
tance and chief study in the Church of Christ? 
He presents to view a new creation. 

It is something new that he desiderates. Mo- 
saism was effete. The questions arising out of 
it were dying, or dead. The old method of reve- 
lation which dealt with Jew and Gentile as dif- 
ferent religious species, and conserved Divine 
truth by a process of exclusion and prohibition, 
had served its purpose. ‘‘ The middle wall of par- 
tition was broken down.’’ The age of faith and 
freedom had come, the dispensation of grace and 
of the Spirit. The Legalists minimised. They 
practically ignored the significance of Calvary. 
Race-distinctions and caste-privileges were out of 
keeping with such a religion as Christianity. The 
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new creed set up a new order of life, which left 
behind it the discussions of rabbinism and the 


formularies of the legal schools as survivals of 
bygone centuries. 


The novelty of the religion of the gospel was. 
most conspicuous in the new type of character that. 
it created. The faith of the cross claims to have 


produced not a new style of ritual, a new system 
of government, but new men. By this product 


it must be judged. The Christian is the “ new 


’ 


creature ’’ which it begets. 

Whatever Christianity has accomplished in the 
outer world—the various forms of worship and 
social life in which it is embodied, the changed 


order of thought and of civilisation which it is — 


building up—is the result of its influence over 
the hearts of individual men. Christ, above all 
other teachers, addressed Himself directly to the 
heart, whence proceed the issues of life. There 
His gospel establishes its seat. The Christian is 
the man with a “new heart.” The prophets of 
the Old Testament looked forward to this as the 
essential blessing of religion, promised for the 
Messianic times (Heb. viii. 8-13). Through them 
the Holy Spirit uttered His protest against the 
mechanical legalism to which the religion of the 
temple and the priesthood was already tending. 
But this witness had fallen on deaf ears; and 
when Christ proclaimed, “It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing,” when He 
said, ‘“‘ The things that defile a man come out of 
his heart,” he preached revolutionary doctrine. 
It is the same principle that the Apostle vindi- 
cates. The religion of Christ has to do in the 
first place with the individual man, and in man 
with his heart. 

What then, we further ask, is the character of 
this hidden man of the heart, “‘ created anew in 
Christ Jesus”? Our Epistle has given us the 
answer. In him “ faith working by love” takes 
the place of circumcision and uncircumcision— 
that is, of Jewish and Gentile ceremonies and 
moralities, powerless alike to save (v. 6). Love 
comes forward to guarantee the “ fulfilling of the 
law,” whose fulfilment legal sanctions failed to 
secure (v. 14). And the Spirit of Christ assumes 
His sovereignty in this work of new creation, 
calling into being His array of inward graces to 
supersede the works of the condemned flesh that 
no longer rules in the nature of God’s redeemed 
sons (v. 16-24). 

The Legalists, notwithstanding their idolatry 
of the law, did not keep it. So the Apostle has 
said, without fear of contradiction (ver. 13). But 
the men of the Spirit, actuated by a power above 
law, in point of fact do keep it, and “ law’s right- 
eousness is fulfilled” in them (Rom. viii. 3, 4). 
This was a new thing in the earth. Never had 
the law of God been so fulfilled, in its essentials, 


as it was by the Church of the Crucified. Here ~ 


were men who truly “loved God with all their 
soul and strength, and their neighbour as them- 
selves.” From Love the highest down to Tem- 
perance the humblest, all “the fruit of the 
Spirit’ in its clustered perfection flourished in 
their lives. Jewish discipline and Pagan culture 
were both put to shame by this “ new creation ” 
of moral virtue. These graces were produced not 
in select instances of individuals favoured by na- 
ture, in souls disposed to goodness, or after gen- 
erations of Christian discipline; but in multitudes 
of men of every grade of life—Jews and Greeks, 
slaves and freemen, wise and unwise—in those 
who had been steeped in infamous vices, but 
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were now “washed, sanctified, justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of 
our God.” 

Such regenerated men were the credentials of 
Paul’s gospel. As he looked on his Corinthian 
converts, drawn out of the very sin of heathen 
corruption, he could say, “ The seal of my apos- 
tleship are ye in the Lord.” The like answer 
Christianity has still to give to its questioners. 
If it ever ceases to render this answer, its day is 
over; and all the strength of its historical and 
philosophical evidences will not avail it. The 
Gospel is ‘‘ God’s power unto salvation ’’—or it 
is nothing! 

Such is Paul’s canon, as he calls it in ver. 16— 
the rule which applies to the faith and practice 
of every Christian man, to the pretensions of all 
theological and ecclesiastical systems. The true 
Christianity, the true churchmanship, is that 
which turns bad men into good, which trans- 
forms the slaves of sin into the sons of God. A 
true faith is a saving faith. The “ new creation” 
is the sign of the Creator’s presence. It is God 
“who quickeneth the dead” (Rom. iv. 17). 

When the Apostle exalts character at the ex- 
pense of ceremonial, he does this in a spirit the 
very opposite of religious indifference. His 
maxim is far removed from that expressed in 
the famous couplet of Pope: 


“For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


The gospel of Christ is above all things a 
mode of faith. The ‘“ new creature” is a son of 
God, seeking to be like God. His conception of 
the Divine character and of his own relationship 
thereto governs his whole life. His “ life is in the 
right,” because his heart is right with God. All 
attempts to divorce morality from religion, to 
buildupsociety on a secular and non-religious ba- 
sis,are indeed foredoomed to failure. The experi- 
ence of mankind is against them. As a nation’s 
religion has been, so its morals. 
standard in its rise or fall, if at some interval of 
time, yet invariably, follows the advance or de- 
cline of spiritual faith. For practical purposes, 
and for society at large, religion supplies the 
mainspring of ethics. Creed is in the long run 
the determinant of character. The question with 
the Apostle is not in the least whether religion 
is vital to morals; but whether this or that for- 
mality is vital to religion. : 


One cannot help wondering how-Paul would 
have applied his canon to the Church questions 
of our own day. Would he perchance have said, 
“Episcopacy is nothing, and Presbyterianism is 
nothing;—but keeping the commandments of 
God” ? Or might he have interposed in another 
direction, to testify that ‘“ Church Establishments 
are nothing, and Disestablishment is nothing; 
charity is the one thing needful?’’ Nay, can we 
even be bold enough to imagine the Apostle de- 
claring, ‘‘ Neither Baptism availeth anything, nor 
the Lord’s Supper availeth anything,—apart from 
the faith that works by love’’? His rule at any 
rate conveys an admonition to us when we mag- 
nify questions of Church ordinance and push 
them to the front, at the cost of the weightier 
matters of our common faith. Are there not 
multitudes of Romanists on the one hand who 
have, as we believe, perverted sacraments, and 
Quakers on the other hand who have no sacra- 
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ments, but who have, notwithstanding, a peni- 
tent, humble, loving faith in Jesus Christ? And 
their faith saves them: who will doubt it? 
Although faith must ordinarily suffer, and does 
in our judgment manifestly suffer, when deprived 
of these appointed and most precious means of 
its expression and nourishment. But what au- 
thority have we to forbid to such believers a place 
in the Body of Christ, in the brotherhood of re- 
deemed souls, and to refuse them the righthand of 
fellowship, ‘who have received the Holy Ghost 
as well as we’? “It is the Spirit that beareth 
witness: ”” who is he that gainsayeth? Grace is 
more than the means of grace. 

“ And as many as shall walk by this rule, peace 
be on them and mercy, and upon the Israel of 
God.” Here is an Apostolic benediction for 
every loyal Church. The “ walk” that the Apos- 
tle approves is the measured, even pace, the 
steady march* of the redeemed host of Israel. 
On all who are thus minded, who are prepared 
to make spiritual perfection the goal of their en- 
deavours for themselves and for the Church, Paul 
invokes God’s peace and mercy. 

Peace is followed by the mercy which guards 
and restores it. Mercy heals backslidings and 
multiplies pardons. She loves to bind up a 
broken heart, or a rent and distracted Church. 
Like the pillar of fire and cloud in the wilderness, 
this twofold blessing rests day and night upon 
the tents of Israel. Through all their pilgrimage 
it attends the children of Abraham, who follow in 
the steps of their father’s faith. 

With this tender supplication Paul brings his 
warnings and dissuasives to an end. For the be- 
trayers of the cross he has stern indignation and 
alarms of judgment. Towards his children in the 
faith nothing but peace and mercy remains in 
his heart. As an evening calm shuts in a tem- 
pestuous day, so this blessing concludes the 
Epistle so full of strife and agitation. We catch 
in it once more the chime of the old benedic- 
tion, which through all storm and peril ever rings 
in ears attuned to its note: Peace shall be upon 
Israel (Ps. cxxv. 5). 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE BRAND OF JESUS. 
GALATIANS vi. 17, 18. 


Tue Apostle’s pen lingers over the last words 
of this Epistle. His historical self-defence, his 
theological argument, his practical admonitions, 
with the blended strain of expostulation and en- 
treaty that runs through the whole—now rising 
into an awful severity, now sinking into mother- 
like tenderness—have reached their conclusion. 
The stream of deep and fervent thought pouring 
itself out in these pages has spent its force. This 
prince of the Apostles in word and doctrine has 
left the Church no more powerful or characteris- 
tic utterance of his mind. And Paul has marked 
the special urgency of his purpose by his closing 
message contained in the last six verses, an 
Epistle within the Epistle, penned in large, bold 
strokes from his own hand, in which his very 
soul transcribes itself before our eyes. 

It only remains for him to append his signa- 
ture. We should expect him to do this in some 

* Srotxyjoovew : comp, ch. y. 25. 
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striking and special way. His first sentence (i. 
I-10) revealed the profound excitement of spirit 
under which he is labouring; not otherwise does 
he conclude. Ver. 17 sharply contrasts with the 
words of peace that hushed our thoughts at the 
close of the last paragraph. Perhaps the peace 
he wishes these troubled Churches reminds him 
of his own troubles. Or is it that in breathing 
his devout wishes for “the Israel of God,” he 
cannot but think of those who were “ of Israel,” 
but no sons of peace,in whose hearts were hatred 
and mischief toward himself? Some such thought 
stirs anew the grief with which he has been 
shaken; and a pathetic cry breaks from him like 
the sough of the departing tempest. 

Yet the words have the sound of triumph more 
than of sorrow. Paul stands a conscious victor, 
though wounded and with scars upon him that 
he will carry to his grave. Whether this letter 
will serve its immediate purpose, whether the de- 
fection in Galatia will be stayed by it, or not, 
the cause of the cross is sure of its triumph; his 
contention against its enemies has not been in 
vain. The force of inspiration that uplifted him 
in writing the Epistle, the sense of insight and 
authority that pervades it, are themselves an ear- 
nest of victory. The vindication of his authority 
in Corinth, which, as we read the order of events, 
had very recently occurred, gave token that his 
hold on the obedience of Gentile Churches was 
not likely to be destroyed, and that in the conflict 
with legalism the gospel of liberty was certain to 
prevail. His courage rises with the danger. He 
writes as though he could already say, “I have 
fought the good fight. Thanks be to God, which 
always leadeth us in triumph” (2 Tim. iv. 7; 2 
Cor. ii. 14). 

The warning of ver. 17 has the ring of Apos- 
tolic dignity. ‘‘ From henceforth let no man give 
me trouble!” Paul speaks of himself as a sa- 
cred person. God’s mark is upon him. Let men 
beware how they meddle with him. “ He that 
toucheth you,” the Lord said to His people after 
the sorrows of the Exile, “toucheth the apple 
of Mine eye” (Zech. ii. 8). The Apostle seems 
to have had a similar feeling respecting him- 
self. He announces that whosoever from this 
time lays an injurious hand upon him does so 
at his peril. Henceforth—for the struggle with 
Legalism was the crisis of Paul’s ministry. It 
called forth all his powers, natural and super- 
natural, into exercise. It led him to his largest 
thoughts respecting God and man, sin and 
salvation; and brought him his heaviest sor- 
rows. 

The conclusion of this letter signalises the cul- 
mination of the Judaistic controversy, and the full 
establishment of Paul’s influence and doctrinal 
authority. The attempt of Judaism to strangle 
the infant Church is foiled. In return it has re- 
ceived at Paul’s hands its death-blow. The po- 
sition won in this Epistle will never be lost; the 
doctrine of the cross, as the Apostle taught it, 
cannot be overthrown. Looking back from this 
point to “ prove his own work,” he can in all hu- 
mility claim this “ glorying in regard to himself ”’ 
(ver. 4). He stands attested in the light of God’s 
approval as a good soldier of Christ Jesus. He 
has done the cause of truth an imperishable ser- 
vice. He takes his place henceforth in the front 
rank amongst the spiritual leaders of mankind. 
Who now will bring reproach against him, or 
do dishonour to the cross which he bears? 
Against that man God’s displeasure will go forth. 
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Some such thoughts were surely present to the 
Apostle’s mind in writing these final words. The 
cannot but occur to us in reading them. Well 
done, we say, thou faithful servant of the Lord! 
Ill must it. be for him who henceforth shall 
trouble thee. . 

“ Troubles ” indeed, and to spare, Paul had en- 
countered. He has just passed through the dark- 
est experience of his life. The language of the 
Second Epistle to Corinth is a striking com- 
mentary upon this verse. 
every side,” he writes, “ perplexed, pursued, 
smitten down ”’ (iv. 8,9). His troubles came not 
only from his exhausting labours and hazardous 
journeys; he was everywhere pursued by the 
fierce and deadly hatred of his fellow-country- 
men, Even within the Church there were men 
who made it their business to harass him and 
destroy his work. No place was safe for him— 
not even the bosom of the Church. On land or 
water, in the throngs of the city or the solitudes 
of the desert, his life was in hourly jeopardy (1 
Gore xv.305,2 Cotaxis 20). 

Beside all this, “the care of the Churches” 
weighed on his mind heavily, There was “no 
rest” either for his flesh or spirit (2 Cor. ii. 13; 
vii. 5). Recently Corinth, then Galatia, was in 
a ferment of agitation. His doctrine was at- 
tacked, his authority undermined by the Judaic 
emissaries, now in this quarter, now in that. The 
tumult at Ephesus, so graphically described by 
Luke, happening at the same time as the broils 
in the Corinthian Church and working on. a 
frame already overstrung, had thrown him into 
a prostration of body and mind so great that 
he says, “ We despaired even of life. We had 
the answer of death in ourselves” (2 Cor. i. 8, 
9). The expectation that he would die before the 
Lord’s return had now, for the first time, it ap- 
pears, definitely forced itself on the Apostle, and 
cast over him a new shadow, causing deep pon- 
derings and searchings of heart (2 Cor. y. I-10). 
The culmination of the legalistic conflict was at- 
tended with an inner crisis that left its inefface- 
able impression on the Apostle’s soul. 

But he has risen from his sick bed. He has 
been “ comforted by the coming of Titus” with 
better news from Corinth (2 Cor. vii. 6-16). He 
has written these two letters—the Second to the 
Corinthians, and this to the Galatians. And he 
feels that the worst is past. ‘‘ He who delivered 
him out of so great a death, will yet deliver” 
(2 Cor. i. 10). So confident is he in the authority 
which Christ gave and enabled him to exercise 
in utter weakness, so signally is he now stamped 
as God’s Apostle by his sufferings and achieve- 
ments, that he can dare any one from this time 
forth to oppose him. The anathema of this 
Epistle might well make his opponents tremble. 
Its remorseless logic left their sophistries no 
place of refuge. Its passionate entreaties broke 
down suspicion and sullenness. Let the Cireum- 
cisionists beware how they slander him. Let 
fickle Galatians cease to trouble him with their 
quarrels and caprices. So well assured is he for 
his part of the rectitude of his course and of the 
Divine approval and protection, that he feels 


bound to warn them that it will be the worse for_ 


those who at such a time lay upon him fresh and 
needless burdens. 

One catches in this sentence too am undertone 
of entreaty, a confession of weariness. Paul is 
tired of strife. ‘“‘ Woe is me,” he pi say, 
“that I sojourn in Meshech, that I dwell among 
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the tents of Kedar! My soul hath long had her 
dwelling with him that hateth peace.” “ Enmi- 
ties, ragings, factions, divisions ’’—with what a 
painful emphasis he dwells in the last chapter on 
these many forms of discord. He has known 
them all. For months he has been battling with 
the hydra-headed brood. He longs for an inter- 
val of rest. He seems to say, “I pray you let 
me be at peace. Do not vex me any more with 
your quarrels, I have suffered enough.” The 
present tense of the Greek imperative verb 
(wapexétw) brings it to bear on the course of 
things then going on: as much as to say, “ Let 
these weapons be dropped, these wars and fight- 
ings cease.” For his own sake the Apostle begs 
the Galatians to desist from the follies that 
caused him so much trouble, and to suffer him to 
share with them God’s benediction of peace. 

But what an argument is this with which Paul 
enforces his plea,—‘‘for I bear the brand of 
Jesus in my body!” 

“ The stigmata of Jesus ’’—what does he mean? 
It is “in my body ”’—some marks branded or 
punctured on the Apostle’s person, distinguish- 
ing him from other men, conspicuous and hu- 
miliating, inflicted on him as Christ’s servant, 
and which so much resembled the inflictions laid 
on the Redeemer’s body that they are called “ the 
marks of Jesus.’”’ No one can say precisely what 
these brands consisted in. But we know enough 
of the previous sufferings of the Apostle to be 
satisfied that he carried on his person many 
painful marks of violence and injury. His perils 
endured by land and sea, his imprisonments, his 
“labour and travail, hunger and thirst, cold 
and nakedness,’ his three shipwrecks, the 
“night and day spent in the deep,” were suffi- 
cient to break down the strength of the stoutest 
frame; they had given him the look of a worn 
and haggard man. Add to these the stoning at 
Lystra, when he was dragged out for dead. 
“Thrice” also had he been beaten with the 
Roman rods; “five times” with the thirty- 
mine stripes of the Jewish scourge (2 Cor. xi. 
23-27). 

Is it to these last afflictions, cruel and shameful 
as they were in the extreme, that the Apostle 
specially refers as constituting “the brand of 
Jesus” ? For Jesus was scourged. The allusion 
of 1 Peter ii. 24—“ by whose stripes (literally, 
bruise or weal) ye were healed” shows how viy- 
idly this circumstance was remembered, and how 
strongly it affected Christian minds. With this 
indignity upon Him—His body lashed with the 
torturing whip, scored with livid bruises—our 
Blessed Lord was exposed on the cross. So He 
was branded as a malefactor, even before His 
crucifixion. And the same brand Paul had re- 
ceived, not once, but many times, for his Mas- 
ter’s sake. As the strokes of the scourge fell on 
the Apostle’s shuddering flesh, he had been con- 
soled by thinking how near he was brought to 

-his Saviour’s passion: “ The servant,” He had 
said, “shall be as his Lord.”’ Possibly some re- 
cent infliction of the kind, more savage than the 
rest, had helped to bring on the malady which 
pared so nearly fatal to him. In some way he 

ad been marked with fresh and manifest tokens 
of bodily suffering in the cause of Christ. About 
this time he writes of himself as “ always bear- 
ing about in his body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus” (2 Cor. iv. 10); for the corpse-like state 
of the Apostle, with the signs of maltreatment 
visible in his frame, pathetically imaged the suf- 
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fering Redeemer whom he preached. Could the 
Galatians have seen him as he wrote, in physical 
distress, labouring under the burden of renewed 
and aggravated troubles, their hearts must have 
been touched with pity. It would have grieved 
them to think that they had increased his afflic- 
tions, and were “persecuting him whom the 
Lord had smitten.” 

His scars were badges of dishonour to worldly 
eyes. But to Paul himself these tokens were 
very precious. ‘“‘ Now I rejoice in my sufferings 
for you,” he writes from his Roman prison at a 
later time: “and am filling up what is lacking 
of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh ” (Col. i. 
24). The Lord had not suffered everything Him-- 
self. He honoured His servants by leaving be- 
hind a measure of His afflictions for each to en- 
dure in the Church’s behalf. The Apostle was 
companion of his Master’s disgrace. In him the 
words of Jesus were signally fulfilled: “‘ They 
have hated Me; they will also hate you.” He 
was following, closely as he might, in the way 
that led to Calvary. All men may know that 
Paul is Christ’s servant; for he wears His livery, 
the world’s contempt. Of Jesus they said, 
“ Away with Him, crucify Him;” and of Paul, 
“ Away with such a fellow from the earth: for it 
is not fit that he should live” (Acts xxii. 22). 
“Enough for the disciple to be as his Master: ”” 
what could he wish more? 

His condition inspired reverence in all who 
loved and honoured Jesus Christ. Pattl’s Chris- 
tian brethren were moved by feelings of the ten- 
derest respect at the sight of his wasted and 
crippled form. ‘‘ His bodily presence is weak 
(2 Cor. x. 10): he looks like a corpse!” said his 
despisers. But under that physical feebleness 
there lay an immense fund of moral vigour. 
How should he not be weak, after so many years 
of wearying toil and relentless persecution and 
torturing pain? Out of this very weakness came 
a new and unmatched strength; he “ glories in 
his infirmities,” for there rests upon him the 
strength of Christ (2 Cor. xii. 9). 

Under the expression “stigmata of Jesus”’ there 
is couched a reference to the practice of marking 
criminals and runaway slaves with a brand burnt 
into the flesh, which is perpetuated in our En- 
glish use of the Greek words stigma and stigma- 
tise. A man so marked was called stigmatias, 1. e., 
a branded scoundrel; and such the Apostle felt 
himself to be in the eyes of men of the world. 
Captain Lysias of Jerusalem took him for an 
Egyptian leader of banditti. Honourable men, 
when they knew him better, learned to respect 
him; but such was the reputation that his bat- 
tered appearance, and the report of his enemies, 
at first sight gained for him. 

The term stigmata had also another and dif- 
ferent signification. It applied to a well-known 
custom of religious devotees to puncture, or tat- 
too, upon themselves the name of their God, 
or other sign expressive of their devotion (Isaiah 
xliv. 5; Rev. iii. 12). This signification may be 
very naturally combined with the former in the 
employment of the figure. Paul’s stgenata, re- 
sembling those of Jesus and being of the same 
order, were signs at once of reproach and of 
consecration. The prints of the world’s insolence 
were witnesses of his devotion to Christ. He 
loves to call himself “the slave of Christ Jesus.” 
The scourge has written on his back his Mas- 
ter’s name. Those dumb wounds proclaim him 
the bondman of the Crucified. At the lowest 
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point of personal and official humiliation, when 
affronts were heaped upon him, he felt that he 
was raised in the might of the Spirit to the 
loftiest dignity, even as ‘‘ Christ was crucified 
through weakness, yet liveth through the power 
of God” (2 Cor. xiii. 4). 

The words J bear—not united, as in our own 
idiom, but standing the pronoun at the head and 
the verb at the foot of the sentence—have each 
of them a special emphasis. /—in contrast with 
his opponents, man-pleasers, shunning Christ’s 
reproach; and bear he says exultantly—“ this is 
my burden, these are the marks I carry,” like the 
standard-bearer of an army who proudly wears 
his scars (Chrysostom). In the profound and 
sacred joy which the Apostle’s tribulations 
brought him, we cannot but feel even at this dis- 
tance that we possess a share. They belong to 
that richest treasure of the past, the sum of 


“ Sorrow which is not sorrow, but delight 
To hear of, for the glory that redounds 
Therefrom to human kind and what we are.” 


The stigmatisation of Paul, his puncturing with 
the wounds of Jesus, has been revived in later 
times in a manner far remote from anything that 
he imagined or would have desired. Francis of 
Assisi in the year 1224 A. D. received in a trance 
the wound-prints of the Saviour on his body; and 
from that time to his death, it is reported, the 
saint had the physical appearance of one who had 
suffered crucifixion. Other instances, to the 
number of eighty, have been recorded in the 
Roman Catholic Church of the reproduction, in 
more or less complete form, of the five wounds 
of Jesus and the agonies of the cross; chiefly in 
the case of nuns. The last was. that of Louise 
Lateau, who died in Belgium in the year 1883. 
That such phenomena have occurred, there is no 
sufficient reason to doubt. It is difficult to assign 
any limits to the power of the human mind over 
the body in the way of sympathetic imitation. 
Since St. Francis’ day many Romanist divines 
have read the Apostle’s language in this sense; 
but the interpretation has followed rather than 
given rise to this fulfilment. In whatever light 
these manifestations may be regarded, they are 
a striking witness to the power of the cross over 
human nature. Protracted meditation on the suf- 
ferings of our Lord, aided by a lively imagina- 
tion and a susceptible physique, has actually pro- 
duced a rehearsal of the bodily pangs and the 
wound-marks of Calvary. 

This mode of knowing Christ’s sufferings 
“after the flesh,’ morbid and monstrous as we 
deem it to be, is the result of an aspiration which, 
however misdirected by Catholic asceticism, is 
yet the highest that belongs to the Christian life. 
Surely we also desire, with Paul, to be “ made 
conformable to the death of Christ.’””’ On our 
hearts His wounds must be impressed. Along 
the pathway of our life His cross has to be 
borne. To all His disciples, with the sons of 
Zebedee, He says, “ Ye shall indeed drink of My 
cup; and with the baptism that I am baptised 
withal shall ye be baptised.” But “it is the 
Spirit that quickeneth,” said Jesus; “the flesh 
profiteth nothing.” The pains endured by the 
body for His sake are only of value when, as in 
Paul’s case, they are the result and the witness of 
an inward communion of the Spirit, a union of 
the will and the intelligence with Christ. 

The cup that He would have us drink with 
Him is one of sorrow for the sins of men. His 
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baptism is that of pity for the misery of our fel- 
lows, of yearning over souls that perish. It will — 
not come upon us without costing many a pang. 
If we receive it there will be ease to surrender, — 
gain and credit to renounce, self to be constantly 
sacrificed. We need not go out of our way to 
find our cross; we have only not to be blind to it, 
not to evade it when Christ sets it before us. It 
may be part of the cross that it comes in a com-— 
mon, unheroic form; the service required is ob- 
scure; it consists of a multitude of little, vexing, 
drudging sacrifices in place of the grand and im- 
pressive sacrifice, which we should be proud to 
make. To be martyred by inches, out of sight— 
this to many is the cruellest martyrdom of all. 
But it may be Christ’s way, the fittest, the only 
perfect way for us, of putting His brand upon 
us and conforming us to His death. 

Yes, conformity of spirit to the cross is the 
mark of Jesus. ‘“ If we suffer with Him ”—so the 
Apostolic Churches used to sing—* we shall also 
be glorified together.” In our recoil from the 
artificial penances and mortifications of former 
ages, we are disposed in these days to banish the 
idea of mortification altogether from our Chris- 
tian life. Do we not study our personal comfort 
in an un-Christlike fashion? Are there not many 
in these days, bearing the name of Christ, who 
without shame and without reproof lay out their 
plans for winning the utmost of selfish pros- 
perity, and put Christian objects in the second 
place? How vain for them to cry “Lord! 
Lord!” to the Christ who “ pleased not Him- 
self!” They profess at the Lord’s Table to 
“show His death;” but to show that death in 
their lives, to ‘‘ know” with Paul “the fellow- 
ship of His sufferings,’ is the last thing that 
enters into their minds. How the scars of the 
brave Apostle put to shame the self-indulgence, 
the heartless luxury, the easy friendship with the 
world, of fashionable Christians! ‘‘ Be ye fol- 
lowers of me,” he cries, “as I also of Christ.” 
He who shuns that path cannot, Jesus said, be 
My disciple. 

So the blessed Apostle has put his mark to this 
Epistle. To the Colossians from his prison he | 
writes, “Remember my bonds.” And to the 
Galatians, ‘““ Look on my wounds.” These are 
his credentials; these are the armorial bearings 
of the Apostle Paul. He places the seal of Jesus, — ! 
the sign-manual of the wounded hand upon the 
letter written in His name. “ : 





THE BENEDICTION. 


One benediction the Apostle has already ut- 
tered in ver. 16. But that was a general wish, 
embracing all who should walk according to the 
spiritual rule of Christ’s kingdom. On_ his 
readers specifically he still has his blessing to pro- 
nounce. He does it in language differing in this 
instance very little from that he is accustomed to | 
employ. 

‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” is the 
distinctive blessing of the New Covenant. It is 
to the Christian the supreme good of life, includ- 
ing or carrying with it every other spiritual gift. 
Grace is Christ’s property. It descended with the 
Incarnate Saviour into the world, coming down 
from God out of heaven. His life displayed it; 
His death bestowed it on mankind. Raised to } 
His heavenly throne, He has become on the a 
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Father’s behalf the dispenser of its fulness to all 
who will receive it. There exalted, ‘thence be- 
stowing on men “the abundance of grace and of 
the gift of righteousness,’ He is known and wor- 
shipped as our Lord Jesus Christ. 

What this grace of God in Christ designs, what 
it accomplishes in believing hearts, what are the 
things that contradict it and make it void, this 
Epistle has largely taught us. Of its pure, life- 
giving stream the Galatians already had richly 
tasted. From “ Christ’s grace”’ they were now 
tempted to “remove” (i. 6). But the Apostle 
hopes and prays that it may abide with them. 

“With your spirit,” he says; for this is the 
place of its visitation, the throne of its power. 
The spirit of man, breathed upon by the Holy 
Spirit of God, receives Christ’s grace and be- 
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comes the subject and the witness of its regen- 
erating virtue. This benediction contains there- 
fore in brief all that is set forth in the familiar 
threefold formula—“ the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

After all his fears for his wayward flock, all his 
chidings and reproofs, forgiveness and confi- 
dence are the last thoughts in Paul’s heart: 
“ Brethren ” is the last word that drops from the 
Apostle’s pen,—followed only by the confirma- 
tion of his devout Amen. 


To his readers also the writer of this book 
takes leave to address the Apostle Paul’s frater- 
nal benediction: The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit, brethren. Amen. 
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